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THE  QUEEN. 


BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

A  UG.  17, 1820. — At  a  very  early  hour  many  iii- 

dividuals  hoping  that  their  assiduity  would  procure 

for  them  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress 

of  this  interesting  inquiry,  assembled  in  the  neigh- 

bourliood  of  the  house  of  lords.     Those^  however, 

who  did  not  bear  with  them  the  passport  of  a  noble 

lord^  or  were  unconnected  with  the  public  press, 

were  very  much  disappointed.     Their  early  rising, 

as  far  as  their  curiosity  was  concerned,  was  fruitless. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  peers  began   to  take 

'  their  seats  in  the  body  of  the  hou^ ;  and  several 

members  of  the  house  of  commons,  amongst  whom 

we  observed  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Cal craft,  Mr.  Gren- 

fell,  &;c.  took  up  stations  near  the  throne.     The 

space  reserved  for  the  queen's  counsel,  the  shbrt- 

hand  writer,  &c.  was  provided  with  three  small 

desks.     On  these  five  ink-stands  were  placed,  with 
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a  supply  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  wafers.  No  seats 
were  prepared,  but  chairs  were  subsequently  sup- 
plied. As  10  o'clock  approached  the  peers  arrived 
in  considerable  numbers.  At  25  minutes  to  nine 
the  lord-chancellor  arrived,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  woolsack.  The  lord  bishop  of  LandafF,  as  the 
junior  bishop,  then  read  prayers.  Soon  afterwards 
Sir  Charles  Abbott  (chief-justice  of  the  4ting's- 
bench),  together  with  Mr.  justice  Hdlroyd  and  Mr. 
justice  Best,  entered  the  house*  They  were  soon 
after  followed  by  lord  chief-baron  Richards  and 
Mr.  baron  Garrow.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards. At  10  o'clock  precisely  the  order  of  the 
house  was  read  for  calling  over  the  names  of  the 
peers  by  Mr.  Cooper,  deputy  clerk  of  parliament. 


The  preliminary  business  having  been  gone  through, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  the  order  of  the  day  or 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  be  now 
read. 

The  Duke  of  Leinsier  immediately  rose  and  said,  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  notice  he  had  given  on  a  previous  day, 
he  would,  in  thisearly  stage,  oppose  the  measure  now  about 
to  be  brought  under  their  consideration.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, intrude  much  on  their  lordships'  time.  The  best  way, 
he  believed,  to  bring  it  to  a  point  was  to  move  "  That  tne 
said  order  be  now  rescinded.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question. 

The  cry  of  "  Content,**  was  feeble,  that  of  "  Not  content" 
was  very  powerful. 

The  Z)tt*<o^Z/«»wter  demanded  a  division. 

Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  when  the  numbers 

Contents,  4l  J  Non-contcnte,  306  j  Majority,  165.   - 
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On  our  re-admission  below  the  bar  the  order  of  the  d»y 
was  read  ;  after  which  it  was  moved  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
that  counsel  should  be  called  in  and  heard  in  support  of  the 
preamble  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  replete  with  sound  argument,  stated  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  present  proceeding.  He  objected 
to  it  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests, 
and  also  because'  he  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
lordships*  honour.  He  felt  such  strong  objections  to  a  bill 
of  this  Kind,  that  he  could  hardly  conceive  any  cause  suflS- 
ciently  forcible  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  such  a  proceeding. 
But  it  any  case  existed  in  which  he  could  bring  his  mind  to 
support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  it  must  be  one  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

A  discussion  now  took  place  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  about  to  be  pursued  towards  the  queen,  and  as  to 
whether  the  crime  imputed  to  her  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  dif- 
ferent to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Earl  Grey,  earl 
Liverpool,  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  took  part.  The 
questions  which  arose  were  then  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
the  judges ;  and  those  learned  judges  having  retired,  after  an 
absence  of  20  minutes,  the  lord  chief  justice  Abbott  delivered 
their  united  opinion  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  judges  have  conferred  together  upon  the  question 
proposed  to  them  by  the  house,  whether,  if  a  foreigner,  ow- 
ing no  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  violates  in  a  foreign 
country  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  she  consents 
thereto,  she  commits  high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  the  25th  Edward  III.  ?  And  we  are  of  opinion  that 
such  an  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  does  not  com- 
unit  high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  that  act."  This  opi- 
nion, his  lordship  continued,  was  grounded  upon  the  language 
of  that  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  declared  it  to  be  trea- 
son for  any  man  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  ^ing,  the  wife  of 
the  king's  eldest  son,  5tc. ;  the  judges  holding  that,  unless 
there  were  a  man  who  could  be  legally  charged  with  such  a 
violation,  the  charge  being  that  he  did  the  act  against  his  al- 
•■egiance ;  it  could  not  be  said  that  treason  had  been  commit- 
ted. An  act  done  by  a  foreigner,  therefore,  owing  no  allc- 
giance  to  the  crown,  could  not  amount  to  that  crime. 

The  question  that  counsel  bex:alled  in  was  then  put  and 
earned,  when  the  folding  doors  behind  the  bar  were  thrown 
open,  and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  Lushington,  Wil- 
liams, Tindal,  and  Wild,  followed  by  Mr.  Vizard,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  her  majesty.     A  moment  after,  the  attorney  and 
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so!iri tor-genera),  the  king's  advocate,  Dr.  Adam,  and  Mr. 
Park,  entered  by  the  dopr  commonly  appropriated  to  stran- 
gers. They  were  attended  by  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury, 
and  by  Mr,  Powell,  who  attended  the  Milan  commission. 

As  soon  as  the  counsel  presented  themselves  at  the  bar, 

The  Dvke  of  Hamilton  requested  to  know  by  what  autho- 
rity the  attorney-general  stood  in  that  place  ?  on  what  part 
he  appeared  ?  and  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  to  ap- 
pear? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  understood  the  attorney-general  ap- 
peared in  consequence  of  an  order  received  from  the  house. 
He  had  taken  those  steps  which  to  him  seemed  best  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  He  had  applied  for  in- 
formation to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
and  with  that  and  such  other  information  as  had  been  ob- 
ta,ined,  he  now  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  case. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  acquiesced  in  the  explanation  of 
I'jrd  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brouglmm  then  said,  that  he  humbly  conceived  the 
time  ^as  now  come  when,  under  the  authority  of  their  lord- 
ships themselves,  he  was  free  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
princi,ple  of  the  bill.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  before  any 
evidence  was  received,  and  laying  entirely  out  of  view  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allegations  which  it  contained,  he 
had  now  a  right  to  contend  against  the  measure,  both  as  im- 
politic and  unjust.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
all  those  allegations  were  true  (not  one  of  which,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  re-assert,  had  the  slightest  colour  or  foiuidation), 
byt  making  the  admission  with  a  full  conviction  that  neither 
the  sagacity  nor  knowledge  of  their  lordships  would  allow 
them  to  misinterpret  it,  still  he  had  to  demur,  still  to  object, 
for  powerful  reasons,  to  the  further  progress  of  this  measure. 
His  objections  were  of  a  nature  and  kind  not  to  be  weakened 
or  interfered  with  by  any  proof  of  the  facts  which  constituted 
the  foundation,  of  this  proceeding.  He  now  therefore  hum- 
bly prayed  to  be  allowed,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, as  matter  of  indulgence,  to  he  heard  against  the  principle 
of  tlie  bill  in  this  present  stage  of  its  progress. 

Counsel  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  retired  only  a 
tew  steps  from  the  bar.  After  a  few  minutes  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  urge  their  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  either  at  that  time,  or  after 
the  evidence  was  conclude'd. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  commenced  his  general  address  to 
their  lordships  against  any  further  proceedings  with  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  on  the  queen.  Such  laws  were  some- 
times passed  ui  the  earlier  penods  of  the  Roman  history,  and 
were  clenominated  priii/6g"/a.     They  were  divided  into  two 
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classes :  one  consisting  of  laws  passed  against,  and  tlie  other 
of  laws  passed  in  favour  of,  individuals.  The  great  Roman 
jurisconsults,  however,  who  well  knew  the  value  of  their  ex 

Eressions,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  which  they  established, 
ad  called  all  such  laws  privilegia  odiosa,  thereby  Indicating 
to  aftertimes,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  He  would  not  say  that  all 
those  whom  the  great  masters  of  ancient  jurisprudence  served 
had  governed  their  conduct  by  that  principle.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  well  aware  that  no  blacker  proceedings  were  to 
be  found  than  some  of  these  privilegia  odiosa.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  present  bill,  was,  that  it  was  an  ex-post  facte 
law  :  it  suffered  a  deed  to  be  done,  and  afterwards  pronoun- 
ced upon  its  innocence  or  its  guilt.  Without  notice  or  warn- 
ing, it  laid  hold  of  a  party,  and  inflicted  punishment  with 
the  same  severity  as  if  the  supposed  crime  had  been  distinctly 
defined,  and  the  punishment  denounced.  The  bills  passed 
against  Mortimer  and  others  at  the  commencement  of  Ed- 
ward III.'s  reign,  were  afterwards  rescinded,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  most  of  those  passed  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  The  succeedihg  age  was  almost  sure  to  guard  them  as 
measures  adopted  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  he  should 
therefore  pass  over  the  whole  history  of  that  barbarous  and 
detested  prince ;  detestable  alike  for  nis  spoliations  of  property 
and  his  cruelty  to  his  family  ;  but  still  more  detestable  for 
his  violation  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  charities.  He 
should',  therefore  take  his  stand  upon  what  had  passed  under 
milder  reigns,  and  the  case  of  lord  Strafford,  under  Charles 
I.,  would  Tje  sufficient  for  his  argument.  He  considered  the 
bill  of  attainder  passed  against  that  nobleman  as  the  greatest 
disgrace  that  ever  sullied  the  purity  of  either  house  ol  parlia- 
ment. Had  the  impeachment  been  persevered  in,  the  pro- 
ceeding would  have  had  the  semblance  of  a  judicial  inquiry. 
It  would  have  been  quasi  judicial,  although  the  principles  of 
justice  would  even  tnen  have  been  violated  while  its  forms 
were  half  observed.  But  he  now  alluded  to  the  bill  of  attain- 
der, and  desired  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  it  by  their  ancestors,  and  by  that  country  of  which 
they  were  the  ornament.  He  would  read  to  them  the  record- 
ed sentiments  of  those  ancestors,*  because  no  language  of  his 
could  make  so  deep  an  impression  as  this  was  calculated  to 
make  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  all  inen.  After 
stating,  that,  under  various  pretexts,  the  turbulent  party, 
hostile  to  lord  Strafford,  seeing  no  mode  of  obtaining  their 
object  by  any  ordinary  procedure,  had  resolved  to  effect  that 
Hobleman's  destruction  (meaning  not  onlv  his  bodily  destruc- 
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ward  III.  he  was  quite  ready  to  allow  that  he  could  not  re* 
sist  the  unavoidable  presumption  of  law,  that  tlie  roytJ  suc- 
cession was  endangered.  It  would  be  childish  and  senseless 
to  argue  against  tliat  presumption,  which  was  made  for 
general  and  not  for  particular  cases.  But  here  he  stoo<i 
u  pon  a  different  ground  :  this  case  was  an  exception  to  all 
others,  and  he  had  a  right  to  argue  upon  the  fact,  because 
there  Mas  no  existing  law  to  govern  it.  Here  he  was  entitlea  . 
to  a«k,  Why  proceed  with  this  bill  without  necessity  ?  Why 
attack  the  quf^cn  for  acts  which,  if  committed,  could  not 
endanger  the  succession .?  This  was  not  a  trial  under  any 
known  law ;  and  if  the  possibility  of  danger  of  this  kind 
;were  established,  he  allowed  that  one  of  the  preliminary 
objections  to  the  bill  had  been  removed.  But  he  called  upon 
its  suppOTters  to  show  how  the  succession  was  endangered. 
If  there  were  a  chance  that  the  succession  might  fail  for 
want  of  heirs,  some  such  change  might  be  desiraole ;  but  it 
could  not  be  contended  that  such  a  centingency  w?.s  ai  all 
likely  here  to  happen.  It  was  smd,  that  the  exalted  station 
of  her  majesty  rendered  her  conduct  an  object  of  peculiar 
solicitude  with  her  family,  and  that  the  legislature  was  bound 
to  protect  the  honour  ot  that  family ;  that  her  majesty ""s  con- 
duct tended  to  degrade  the  throne  oh  which  she  sat,  and  the 
nation  over  which  she  was  placed ;  and  it  was  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  connection  existing  between  her  and  the 
nation  must  be  broken,  because  her  conduct  would  sully  its 
purity.  First  of  all  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether 
It  had  never  struck  their  lordships  that  these  charges  all  re- 
ferred to  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  before  she  became 
queen,  when  she  had  no  royal  dignity  to  support,  when  she 
had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  diadem,  and  when  she 
was  only  the  wife  of  a  subject,  though  filling  i  the  highest 
stauon  in  the  realnj .''  But  see  how  this  operated  on  another 
most  iniporta'nt  part  of  the  question.  If  the  queen  had  been 
brought  Ixifore  the  house  when  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
charged  with  offences  alleged  to  be  done  in  that  capacity, 
could  any  man  deny  that  a  bill  of  divorce  from  her  royal 
husband  must  have  been  the  remedy,  and  that  divorce  could 
only  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  forms  .''All  the  prelimi- 
nary forms  must  have  been  observed;  the  party  claiming 
the  bill  must  have  come  into  the  house  by  petition,  and  he 
would  come  in  vain,  if  he  did  not  enter  it  with  clean  hands. 
But  here  the  promoters  of  this  measure  waited  till  the  queen 
had  lost  her  rank  as  Princess  of  Wales,  and  until  that  rank 
was  almost  forgotten ;  and  then  they  said,  because  she  is 
now  queen  we  will  proceed  against  tier  for  offences  alleged 
to  liave  been  committed  when  she  was  princess  of  Wales, 
thus  taking  especial  care  not  to  take  one  step  while  she  po5|- 
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seksed  those  rights  against  her  husband  which  erery  private 
wife  enjoyed.  He  did  not  say  that  those  rights  were  ex- 
tinct, but  some  persons  did  assert  it,  and  that  was  enough 
for  his  argument.  Thus  the  question  now  was,  not  between 
man  and  wife,  but  between  king  and  queen,  and  the  pro^ 
moters  of  this  bill  delayed  till  they  thought  at  least  that  she 
was  deprived  of  one  protection.  Either,  then,  this  bill  must 
be  dismissed  for  having  been  brought  in  too  late,  or  there 
was  not  a  shado^v  of  justice  in  not  giving  her  nunc  pro  tunc, 
as  lawyers  expressed  it,  the  benefit  of  her  situation  as  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  This  brought  him  to  implore  their  lord- 
ships to  pause  awhile  on  the  threshold  of  this  proceeding.- 
*'  I  put  out  of  view  (said  Mr.  B.)  at  present  the  question  of 
recrimination:  I  raised  it  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument^ 
and  I  shall  pursue  it  no  further.  I  should  be  most  deeply, 
and  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  unfeignedly  afflicted,  if  irt 
the  progress  of  tliis  ill-omened  question,  the  necessity  were 
imposed  upon  me  of  mentioning  it  again  ;  and  I  should  act 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  instructions  of  this  illustrious  wo- 
mttn  fpointing  to  the  queen,  who  sat  immediately  below 
him],  I  should  disobey  her  solemn  commands  if  I  again  used 
even  the  word  recrimination  without  being  driven  to  it  by 
an  absolute  and  overruling  compulsion.  In  obedience  to 
the  same  high  command  I  lay  out  of  view,  as  equally  incon- 
sistent with  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  my  client,  all  ar- 
guments of  another  description  in  which  I  might  be  tempted 
to  show  that  levity  or  indiscretion,  criminality,  or  even  cri- 
minal intercourse  (for  AVhy  should  I  be  afraid  to  use  the 
term  ?)  cannot  be  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily governing  it.  Here  nothing  is  or  has  been  proved ; 
and  is  it  because  calumnies  have  been  bruited  and  gossipped 
about — because  such  a  jealous  watch  nas  been  kept  upon 
the  queen  abroad,  that  we  are  to  think  they  are  to  have  more 
force  than  conduct  lew  equivocal  at  home  }  That  argu- 
ment, and  every  thing  resulting  from  it,  I  willingly  postpone 
till  the  day  of  necessity ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  dismiss  for 
the  present  all  other  questions  respecting  the  conduct  or 
connections  of  any  parties  previous  to  marriage.  I'hese.l 
say  not  one  word  about ;  they  are  dangerous  and  tremend- 
ous questions,  the  consequences  of  discussing  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  will  not  even  trust  myself  to  describe. 
At  present  I  hold  them  to  be  needless  to  tJie  safety  of  my 
client ;  but  when  the  necessity  arrives,  an  advocate  knows 
but  one  duty,  and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  discharge  it. 
Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  to  any  other  persons, 
powers,  principalities,  dominions,  or  nations,  an  advocate  is 
bound  to  do  his  duty ;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  exert  every 
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tueans  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  bill.  But  when  I 
am  told  that  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  measure  is 
made  out,  because  the  queen  has  been  guilty  of  improper 
familiarities  (though  I  must  look  at  the  bill  itself  for  the 
nice  distinctions  and  refined  expressions  found  in  it) — be- 
cause she  has  thought  fit  to  raise  from  low  situations,  ofii- 
cers  who  had  served  other  people  in  menial  capacities — be- 
cause she  had  treated  them  with  unbecoming  intimacy — 
because  she  had  advanced  them,  and  bestowed  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction  upon  them — because  she  had  created 
an  order,  and  conducted  herself  in  public  and  private  with 
offensive  familiarity — I  cannot  help  asking,  if  these  matters 
are  so  fatal  to  the  nonour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  nay,  to 
the  very  peace  of  the  nation  (for  what  else  can  justify  a  bill 
like  this  ?)  why  it  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  present  moment  ? 
The  bill  charges  even  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulter- 
ous intercourse,  and  therefore  its  suppc»:ters  say,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  house  to  interpose.  But  I  appeal 
to  tt)e  house — for  I  am  compelled  to  do  so— whether  this  is 
not  only  untrue,  but  whether  it  is  not  known  to  be  untrue. 
The  bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say 
io.  Are  we  arnved  in  this  age,  at  that  highest  pitch  of  po- 
lish in  society,  when  we  shall  be  afrmd  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  yet  shall  not  scruple  to  punish  by  ex- 
press laws  an  ofience  in  the  weaker  sex  which  has  been  passed 
over  in  the  stronger  ?  Have  we  indeed  reached  that  stage  ? 
I  trust  I  shall  not  hear  it  said  in  this  place:  I  hope  that 
spirit  of  justice  which  I  believe  pervades  this  house  at  large 
will  prevent  it.  But  if  not  I  will  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  church  now  ranged  before 
me,  whether  adultery  is  to  be  considered  only  a  crime  in  wo- 
man. I  make  the  same  confident  ^peal,  and  to  the  same 
quartCT,  when  I  ask  whether  the  crown  can  be  dishonored, 
the  fame  of  the  country  tai-nished,  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  put  in  jeopardy,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  (which 
no  one  ventures  to  call  adultery)  shall  be  proved  against  a 
lady,  when  that  which  I  venture  to  call  adultery,  because 
the  exalted  individual  himself  has  confessed  it  to  be  so,  has 
actually  been  committed  by  a  prince.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  1  make  this  statement :  it  is  wrung  from  me  by 
nard  compulsion ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  who  acknowledges 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  than  I  do  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe  owes  to  that  illustrious  in- 
dividual. I  say  it  not— Gkxl  forbid  I  should — to  visit 
harshly  updh  him  any  of  the  faiUngs  of  our  common  nature, 
much  less  to  alter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of  the  base- 
ness of  that  conspiracy  by  which  those  failings  were  dragged 
beibre  the  public     I  bring  it  forward  becaus*.  it  is  in  truth 


(  "  ) 

an  answer  to  this  case.     Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation 
brought  in  in  1809,  after  the  resolution   of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  full  confession  on  behalf  of  the  party  ac 
cused,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  "  most  immoral  and  unbe- 
coming conduct  ?"     All  this,  I  say,  was  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  the  present  bill ;  for  one  of  themselves  penned 
the  very  words  I  have  just  read  to  the  house.     I  ask,  there- 
fore, whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  replying  to  this  ob- 
jection, but  in  one  short  way — that  all  men  may  do  all  they 
please,   however  exalted  their  station,  however  intimately 
connected  with  the  Crown,  and  with  ^the  highest  interests  of 
the  state,  that  their  conduct  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  let 
the  tooth  of  slander  once  fix  upon  a  defenceless  female  of 
the  family,  who  has  be^n  residing  abroad,  who  has  been  al- 
lowed to  expatriate  herself;  who  has  been  assisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  country,  and  even  cherished  to  keep  away 
from  it;  then,  at  that  instant,  the  venom  must  distil,    and 
she  must  be  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  under  the  canting, 
hypocritical,  and  disgusting  pretence  that  the  character  of 
the   country  and   the  honour  of  the  crown  are  at   stake. 
Whether  all  of  us,  nearer  to  ihe  object,  do  or  do  not  see 
through  the  flimsy  pretext,  be  assured  that  the  good   sense 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  deceived,  and  that  those  at  a  dis- 
tance will  be  both  shocked  and  astonished.     The  pepple  at 
large  must  look  upon  it  as  something  too  ridiculous  to  be 
examined.    I  myself  can  hardly  use  decorous  terms  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  tney,  in  their  homely  language,  will  assert 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish   one  purpose  under  the 
colour  of  another.     '•  Here  is  a  man,"  they  will  say,   "  who 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife ;  he  talks  of  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  country ;  yet  its  dearest  interests,  its  peace,  its 
morjils,  and  its  happiness,  are' to  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  his 
desires."     He  womd  ask  who  had  encouraged  the  queen  to 
go  abroad  ?  When  that  illustrious  personage,  worn  out  by 
all  she  had  experienced  in  this  country,  naturally  began  to 
think  repose   a   blessing,  who  had  recommended   that  she 
should  seek  it  on  the  Continent  ?  Who  had  opposed  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  friends  of  the  queen,  to  Avnich  they  had 
set  their  hands,  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  among  them,  that 
they  would  answer  with  their  heads  for  her  safety  while  in 
England,  but  tliat  when  abroad  she  wouUl  J:)e  surrounded 
by  foreigners,  spies,  and  informers  ?  Who  <\ad  counteracted 
this  faithful  suggestion  ?  Who  but  those  who  were  now  ar- 
rayed against  her,  with  a  green  bag  of  documentary  evidence 
in  the  one  han^,  and  this   bill  of  degradation  in  the  other  ? 
How  happened  it  that  they  never  beiore  thought  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  dignify  of  the  throne  ?  Where  was  their  boasted  sagoai- 
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lueans  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  bill.  But  when  I 
am  told  that  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  measure  is 
made  out,  because  the  queen  has  been  guilty  of  improper 
familiarities  (though  I  must  look  at  the  bill  itself  for  the 
nice  distinctions  and  refined  expressions  found  in  it) — be- 
cause she  has  thought  fit  to  raise  from  low  situations,  offi- 
cers who  had  served  other  people  in  menial  capacities — be- 
cause she  had  treated  them  with  unbecoming  intimacy — 
because  she  had  advanced  them,  and  bestowed  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction  upon  them — because  she  had  created 
an  order,  and  conducted  herself  in  public  and  private  with 
offensive  familiarity — I  cannot  help  asking,  if  these  matters 
are  so  fatal  to  the  nonour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  nay,  to 
the  very  peace  of  the  nation  (for  what  else  can  justify  a  bill 
like  this  ?)  why  it  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  present  moment  ? 
The  bill  charges  even  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulter- 
ous intercourse,  and  therefore  its  supporters  say,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  house  to  interpose,  fiut  I  appeal 
to  thie  house — for  I  am  compelled  to  do  so — whether  tnis  is 
not  only  untrue,  but  whether  it  is  not  known  to  be  untrue. 
The  bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say 
so.  Are  we  arrived  in  this  age,  at  that  highest  pitch  of  po- 
lish in  society,  when  we  shall  be  afr^ud  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names,  yet  shall  not  scruple  to  punish  by  ex- 
press laws  an  offence  in  the  weaker  sex  which  has  been  passed 
over  in  the  stronger  ?  Have  we  indeed  reached  that  stage  ? 
I  trust  I  shall  not  hear  it  said  in  this  place:  I  hope  that 
spirit  of  justice  which  I  believe  pervades  this  house  at  large 
will  prevent  it.  But  if  not  I  will  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  ekurch  now  ranged  before 
me,  whether  adultery  is  to  be  considered  only  a  crime  in  wo- 
man. I  make  the  same  confident  appeal,  and  to  the  same 
quarter,  when  I  ask  whether  the  crown  can  be  dishonored, 
the  fame  of  the  country  tai-nished,  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  put  in  jeopardy,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  (which 
no  one  ventures  to  call  adultery)  shall  be  proved  against  a 
lady,  when  that  which  I  venture  to  call  adultery,  because 
the  exalted  individual  himself  has  confessed  it  to  be  so,  has 
actually  been  committed  by  a  prince.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  I  make  this  statement :  it  is  wrung  from  me  by 
hard  compulsion ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  who  acknowledges 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  than  I  do  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe  owes  to  that  illustrious  in- 
dividual. I  say  it  not — God  forbid  I  should — to  visit 
harshly  updh  him  any  of  the  failings  of  our  common  nature, 
much  less  to  alter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of  the  base- 
ness of  that  conspiracy  by  which  those  failings  were  dragged 
bei'ore  the  public     1  bring  it  forward  because  it  is  in  truth 
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an  answer  to  this  case.     Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation 
brought  in  in  1809,  after  the  resolution   of  the  House  n£ 
Commons,  and  a  full  confession  on  behalf  of  the  party  ac 
cused,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  "  most  immoral  and  unbe- 
coming conduct  ?"     All  this,  I  say,  was  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  the  present  bill ;  for  one  of  themselves  penned 
the  very  vv^ords  I  have  just  read  to  the  house.     I  ask,  there- 
fore, whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  replying  to  this  ob- 
jection, but  in  one  short  way — that  all  men  may  do  all  they 
please,  however  exalted  their  station,  however  intimately 
connected  with  the  Crown,  and  with  Jthe  highest  interests  of 
the  state,  that  their  conduct  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  let 
the  tooth  of  slander  once  fix  upon  a  defenceless  female  of 
the  family,  who  has  been  residing  abroad,  who  has  been  al- 
lowed to  expatriate  herself;  who  has  been  assisted  in  re- 
moving from  the  country,  and  even  cherished  to  keep  away 
from  it;  then,  at  that  instant,  the  venom  must  distil,    and 
she  must  be  persecuted  and  prosecuted,  under  the  canting, 
hypocritical,  and  disgusting  pretence  that  the  character  of 
the   country  and   the  honour   of  the  crown  are  at   stake. 
Whether  all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  object,  do  or  do  not  see 
through  the  flimsy  pretext,  be  assured  that  the  good   sense 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  deceived,  and  that  those  at  a  dis- 
tance will  be  both  shocked  and  astonished.     The  people  at 
large  nuist  look  upon  it  as  something  too  ridiculous  to  be 
examined.    I  myself  can  hardly  use  decorous  terms  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  they,  in  their  homely  language,  will  assert 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish   one  purpose  under  the 
colour  of  another.     **  Here  is  a  man,"  they  will  say,   "  who 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife ;  he  talks  of  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  country  ;  yet  its  dearest  interests,  its  peace,  its 
morms,  and  its  happiness,  are'to  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  hi$ 
desires."     He  wou4d  ask  who  had  encouraged  the  queen  to 
go  abroad  ?  When  that  illustrious  personai^e,  worn  out  by 
all  she  had  experienced  in  this  country,  naturally  began  to 
think  repose   a   blessing,  who  had  recommended   that  she 
should  seek  it  on  the  Continent  ?  Who  had  opposed  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  friends  of  the  queen,  to  wnich  they  had 
set  their  hands,  and  he   (Mr.  Brougham)  among  them,  that 
they  would  auswer  with  their  heads  for  h»r  safety  while  in 
England,  but  that  when  abroad  she  woulil  J:)e  surrounded 
by  foreigners,  spies,  and  informers  ?  Who  Uad  counteracted 
this  faithful  suggestion!  ?  Who  but  those  who  were  now  ar- 
rayed against  her,  with  a  green  bag  of  documentary  evidence 
in  the  one  han^,  and  this   bill  of  degradation  in  the  other  ? 
How  happened  it  that  they  never  More  thought  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  ?  Where  was  their  boasted  sagaob- 
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M       ^,M,lrl  not  foresee  what  might 
tv  -when  these  eTU  counsellors  could  "ot  ^^ 

prV.ng.no  WJ"?;  ^^f  S  Jeition'  With  these  ^™-  - 
tut  au  was  to  l»,H""'^'f,„  ,s,ist  the  queen  to  deptrt.    ihe 
„ise.,  the  n«' .»  ™|;r,X:ri  brinl  het-  back  had  ten 
«hiD  of  war,  which  was  [^^"^  Money  was  also  otlerea, 

3ily  granted  to  take  her  away      Mo    y       .  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
^IZ\  liberality,  for  her  outfi  ,  and  ^  ^^^^ 

lommXed  under  the  ^^  W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  slande'r  became 
came  over  ;  they  ^ncrea^d  by  ^y^%;^i  ,,  four  years  ago 
bUcker  and  more  malignant  »  ^^^  ^gtill  there  was  no 
U  had  assumed  a  ^f^^^^^JJ^^tSce,  and  no  hint  given 
ealous  watching,  no  l^""f\"fj"\7„'t,e  more  guarded  m  her 
Cthc  queen  that  it  would  be  ^^^^^^^j  the" honour  of  the 
conduct:  the  character  of  th^ country  ^^^  „e^^r 

crown  were  then  nev«r  f''^^^^,^,  conutry  suffers^the 
S  "  Retm:n  ;  this  is  djngerou*^^  ^^^^  ^    ,^,ese 

;rown  is  dishonoured--the  royal  tamiyg^^^^^ 

Smniousreports.^  .Pitying  S  he '(Mr.  Brougham) 
thing  to  encourage  her  »^^y^"f '  that  any  man  would 

Adventure  to  stake  his  ^^^^^^^  had  the  court  doors 
Lv  been  deemed  an  enemy,  and^^^^^^^^  ^^^  hardihood  to 
flnnjr  in  his  face,  who  should  nave  requested 

!oun'e^hat  her  royal  highn^^^^^^^^^^^  ,ft,,  forcing 

to  re-visit  this  country,  ^uinl  and  encouraging  a  foreign 
her  away-after  aidmg,  ^^l'^^^"'^' ^"  ^^  put  an  end  to  that 
residence-after  taking  no  one  «^P  ^^  P^  ^^^,  cause  of  the 
^h^h  they  tl--^ve^alleged  to^  ^^^         ,^ , 

^^W  •  pven  at  the  twelttn  noui,  request  thatsne 

;1  aStotoU,  did  they  ^'}^-^Z':^'i:Xr  majesty 
Thould  return?  Did   ^^^^  ^ ^"^'  '^a"  no  longer  hve  abroad 
having  changed  her  *t*^?«"'  "^^^^^d  for  a  princess  was  evil 
SfafetyJhatwhatmig^.tbegood  or^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

for  a  queen  ?  Did  they  come  forj^ai  .^  necessary-- 

disclosure  that  some  -"^^\^yj3>  ^^^^^  that  they  could  not 
that  reports  had  got  abroad  so  maligna  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^  be  ove?looked-that  ^^-f^^l^^'l^s  of  this  sort  done, 

cion  must  be  removed?  Was  any  &  •„„  to  the  long- 
Sn  kindness  to  the  queen,  ^^^^^^/^S^?  this  great  ques- 
suffering  people  of  England  now  agitated    y        ^^^  ^^^,„,a 

tion  ?  ^o  «;^^^  ^^^:"^     ^^3  to  be  pensioned,  Urg^J  V       ^^^ 

^^foVuTcoYnt-hte;  -^^^^^^-^^^11      She  was 
hid  degraded  an!  the  privo^^^^^^^^  on  a  larger 

to  have  an  income  to  enable  her 
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scale ;  all  levity,  all  indiscretion,  even  "  adulterous  inter- 
course," was  to  be  pardoned  on  one  condition,  and  that  con- 
dition was,  that  she  should  continue  abroad,  before  the  eyes 
of  foreigners  who  envied  and  hated  us :  she  was  to  be  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  the  queen  of  this  country,  without 
one  of  the  virtues  that  ought  to  belong  to  her  sex  and  her 
condition.     With  these  facts  before  him,  he  must  hare  a 
mind  capable  of  swallowing  the  most  monstrous  improbabili- 
ties who  could  lend  himself  for  one  momsnt  to  the  belief  that 
ministers  gave  credit  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill.     It  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  if  the  queen  had  returned  from 
Calais ;  but  her  landing  at  Dover  called  up  all  those  phan- 
toms of  national  degradation  and  insulted  honor,   of  which 
so  much  had  recently  been  heard :  they  were  all  raised  by 
the  foot  which  she  set  upon  the  English  shore ;  and  if  she 
had  consented  to  restrain  it,  she  might  still  have  lived  with- 
out imputation,  at  least  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  now 
originated.     '*  I  end  here  (said  Mr.  Brougham)  what  I  have 
to  urge,  not  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  bring  forward,  but 
because  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordships  are  men  of  justice, 
that  you  are  men  of  principle,  men  of  ordinary  sagacity,  and, 
above  all,  that  you  are  men  of  honour.     I  nave  made  my 
appeal  to  you  upon  this  bill,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have 
Mot  made  it  in  vain.     True  it  is  that  your  committee  has 
reported  in  its  favour,  but  that  cannot  pledge  the  house,  and 
he  is  the  greatest  of  all  fools  wha  consults  his  apparent  con- 
sistency at  the  expencc  of  his  absolute  ruin.     The  sooner 
you  retrace  the  step  into  which  you  may  hare  been  led  at 
an  unwary  moment,  the  greater  will  be  the  service  you  ren- 
der your  country  ;  if  you  decide  that  this  bill  ought  not  to 
proceed,  you  will  be  the  saviours  of  the  state,   and  indeed 
promote  the  substantial  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
truest  honour  of  the  crown." 

Mr.  Denman  having  requested  time,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said  that  the  house  would  proceed  to-morrow,  and  that  only 
two  counsel  would  be  heard  for  or  against  the  bill. — Adjourn- 
ed at  a  quarter  past  four. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  counsel  and  agents  were  then  called  in. 

Mr.  Denman,  presented  himself  at  the  bar,  and  in  a 
speech  distinguished  as  much  for  eloquence  as  it  was  for 
sound  argument,  argued  against  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
I  trust,  (said  the  learned  counsel)  your  lordships  will,  above 
all  things,  seriously  weigh  tr.e  balance  of  evil  which  is  likely 
to  arise  from  this  measure.  I  trust  also,  that  you  will  not, 
yourselves,  overlook  any  matter  which  is  calculated .  to  in- 
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jure,  or  produce  a  disregard  for  the  marriage  tie.  Look, 
my  lords,  to  the  moral  feelings  of  th&  country,  which  this 
measure  is  calculated  to  outrage.  Observe  that  all  this  can- 
not be  productive  of  any  good— but  must,  be  the  result  what 
it  may,  produce  infinite  harm  to  the  country.  I  must  here, 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  protest  against  any  proceeding 
by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  a 
foreign  and  distant  land,  when  tlie  enquiry  is  to  be  into  a 
life  of  more  than  six  years,  and  when  the  accused  has  been 
refused  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her.  This  last  re- 
fusal placed  her  majesty  in  a  worse  situation  than  any 
person  taking  his  trial  in  one  of  the  lower  couFb^.  'Yhe 
request  made  to  your  lordships  was,  in  fact,  that  this 
great  principle  might  be  preserved,  but  modified  accord- 
ing to  your  lordships'  pleasure,  so  as  to  avoid  inconve- 
nience. This,  however,  has  been  refused.  In  the  case  of 
a  charge  in  the  lower  courts  the  witnesses  appeared  before 
a  grand  jury,  and  the  accused  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  character  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  ac- 
cusation was  to  be  supported.  But  her  majesty  has  been 
denied  this  right.  Therefore  instead  of  having  received, 
any  favour  at  the  hands  of  your  lordships,  she  has  every 
right  to  complfun.  Again,  I  say,  that  in  her  majesty  s 
name  I  protest  against  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in 
a  case  which  admits  of  impeachment.  I  ^so  protest 
against  your  lordships  not  discharging  the  duties  imposed 
on  you,  as  well  as  your  exercise  of  a  power  not  contem- 
plated by  the  constitution.  Your  lordships  may  meet 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  'other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  you  may  also  meet  with 
its  check  and  controul.  -  I  must  here  guard  myself  from 
any  imputation,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  either  I  or 
my  learned  friends  are  declining  the  contest.  No  ;  we 
do  not  shrink  from  the  combat— we  are  ready  and  anxious. 
to  meet  it.  Here  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  owe 
to  my  illustrious  client  an  apology,  for  having,  in  the 
Kne  of  argument  wliich  I  have  been  obliged  to  take,  al- 
lowed even  a  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  , 
her.  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  of  her  innocence  ;  1  feel 
also,  that  there  cannot  be  brought  against  her'  any  thing, 
which,  to  an  honourable  mind,  will  be  a  proof  of  her  guilt. 
But  whatever  be  the  conseijuences  which  follow  this  inves- 
tigation, whatever  may  be  the  suiTerings  inflicted  on  her  ma- 
jesty, T  shall  never  withdraw  from  her  that  homage  and  re- 
spect which  I  owe  to  her  high  station,  her  superior  mind, 
and  those  resplendent  virtues  which  have  shone  through  a 
life  of  persecution  and  of  suffering.  I  shall  never  pay  to 
any  other  who  may  usurp  her  place  that  respect  and  duly 
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which  belong  to  her,  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  m*n  have 
made  the  consort  of  hig  present  majesty,  and  the  partner  of 
his  throne. 

Her  majesty  entered  the  house  during  the  learned  coun- 
sel's speecn,  and  at  its  conclusion  withdrew. — She  was  treated 
by  the  house  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

The  Attorney-general  then  rose  and  said,  the  question  to 
be  considered  was,  whether  they  would  entertmn  the  grave 
and  solemn,  but  disgusting  charges  p  referred  against  her 
majesty — or  whether  they  were  prepared  to  say,  that  not- 
withstanding the  proof  to  be  adauced,  there  was  something 
in  this  bill  that  it  ought  not  to  be  followed  up  by  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  preamble  ?     This  was  his  view  of 
the  question  before  their  lordships.    But  see  how  it  had  beai 
argued  by  his  learned  friends.     They  had  argued  the  ques- 
tion as  if  the  preamble  had  not  been  proved,  and  yet  they 
had  indulged  themselves  in  talking  of  spies,  informers,  per- 
jured and  suborned  witnesses.     When  those  witnesses  had 
given  their  testimony,  the  time  would  come  to  speak  of  their 
character  and  the  nature  of  their  testimony.      This  line  of 
proceeding  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tampe- 
ring with  their  lordships'  feelings,  and  doubtless  it   must 
have  made  an  impression  upon  their  minds.      His  learned 
friends,  had  also  placed  another  difficulty  in  his  way.     They 
had  found  fault  with  the   framing  of  the  preamble,  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  had  gone  through  its   whole  history  ? 
They  attacked  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  committee,  and 
went  on  to  shew  the  disadvantages  under  which  her  ma- 
jesty laboured,    in   consequence   of  not   having    her  case 
brought  before  a  grand  jury.       But  their  lordships  had 
decided  that  this  was  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  ;  they 
had  decided,  that  the   crime  with  which  ner  majesty    was 
accused,  though  if  committed  in  England  would  be  trea- 
son, could  not  be   so  construed,  having   been   committed 
abroad,  and  with  a  foreigner.      They  had  in  fact  decided 
that  her  majesty  was  not   amenable  to  any  of  our  courts 
of   justice,  and   this  was    the   only    mode   of  proceeding 
which  could  be  instituted.      Their  lordships  instituted  this 
inquiry  on  the  report  of  a  secret  committee ;  this,  it   wa» 
urged,  deprived  her  majesty  of  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
grand  jury.       But  did   the  committee   find  her   majesty 
guilty  of  any  one  charge  ?       They  merely  said,  that  from 
what  had  been   laid  before  them,  they    were  o£  opinion, 
that  there   was  serious  ground  of  charge   against  her  ma- 
jesty, affecting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  they  reccm- 
meiided  the    house  to  proceed  to  an  enquiry.       See  then, 
how  the  arguments  of  his  learned   friei.ds  were  applied — 
first,  they  found  fault  with   the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and, 
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secondly,  they  quarrelled  with  the   measure  itself,    which 
their  lordships,   by  their  having  read  it  the  first  time,  had 
sanctioned.      It  was  urged  that  the  secret  committee  had 
reported  upon  unvouched  documents.      He  had  no  means 
of  knowing  upon  what  statements  the  secret  committee  re. 
ported,  nor  did  he  know  from  whence  his  learned  friends 
drew  their  information ;  but  he  was  much  mistaken  if  the 
select  committee  had  not  had  the  sworn  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  statements  laid  before  them.     But 
whether  they  had  or  not  such  testimony  was  not  now   the 
question ;  their  lordships  had  decided  upon  that  report,  and 
that  decision  could  not  now  be  called  in   question.      The 
grounds  alleged  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill  were 
of  the  same  public  nature  and  import  as    those  stated  in 
the  bill  agjunst  the  bishop  of  Rochester.       When  the  facts 
recited  were  proved  in  evidence,  the  great  question  which 
their  lordships  would  have  to  decide,   would  be,  whether 
such  a  substantiation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  should  be 
followed  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill .''     It  had  been  endea- 
voured by  his  learned  friends  to  raise  an  objection  to  the 
bill,    on    the   ground   that   the   charges    which  it   alleged 
against  her  majesty  had  flowed  from  slander  and  perjury. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  what  right  he  would 
ask,  haa  they  to  argue  upon  such  a  gratuitous  and  unpro- 
voked assumption  ?'     Where  were  the  proofs  to  justify  it .'' 
Their    lordships  knew    nothing  of  them — they  eoulcl  not 
know  any  thing  of   them ;   and  for  what  purpose  such   a 
^ine  of  observation  was  introduced,  he  would  leave  to  their 
lordships  to  decide.      In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  objected  by 
his  learned  friend,  that  the  present  bill  originated  in  a  com- 
mittee of  that  house,  where  no  decisive  opinion  had  been 
formed.      He  could  not  see  the  least  strength  in  such  an 
objection.       The   decisive  opinion    of   their  lordships  had 
yet  to  be  formed.     It  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice   to 
her  majesty  had  their  lordships,  in   that  previous  part   of 
the  proceeding,  ventured  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion ; 
it  would  then  be  imputed  to  them    that    they  had    fore- 
stalled and  prejudged   the  question.      Their  lordships  had 
wisely  abstained   from  such  a  course.     All  that  they  had 
done  was  to  express  their  opinion,  that  there  existed  grounds 
for  a  serious   charge   against   her    majesty.       Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  argument  of  his  learned  friends,  that  had 
been    assumed,    which,    at   least  was  extremely    doubtful, 
namely,    that    in   proceeding  against    her  majesty  an    im- 
jieachment  could  have  been   founded.      The  whole  of  the 
argument  against  proceeding  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
rested  on  the  ground  of  their  lordships  acting  in  that  case  in 
their  legislative,  and  no(  in  their  judicial  capacity.      When, 
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therefore,  his  leanied  friends  deprecated  such  a  course,  and 
contended  foi-'an  impeachment,  they  were  bound  to  have 
shewn,  that  in  the  present  case  an  impeachment  could  have 
been  maintained.  That  proof  they  had  decUned  ;  and 
their  lordships^  he  trusted,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  wisest  course  which  could  have  been  pursued,  was  the 
one  which  was  tlje  least  subject  to  doubt  and  uncertainty.^ 
Besides,  he  would  confidently  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
thpse  airs  of  triumph  with  which  those  objections  were 
introduced — notwithstanding     all    the    inflammatory    lan- 

fuage  which  accompanied  their  statement,  that  a  very 
ifferent  character  would  have  been  given  to  the  measure 
of  proceeding  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  had  not 
that  been  the  very  measure,  which  in  the  present  case  had 
been  adopted.  It  was  adopted  because  it  adverted  to  cer- 
tain charges  against  her  maiesty,  which,  though  of  the 
gravest  import,  wei*e  not  a  violation  of  any  law,  while  the 
best  authorities  supported  the  doctrine  that  an  impeach- 
ment could  not  be  maintained  but  for  a  breach  of  the  law. 
Sure,  then,  he  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  challenges 
now  so  heroically  thrown  out,  notwithstanding  all  thoso  al- 
lusions to  the  morality  of  the  country,  and  all  those  various 
topics  so  li})erally  brought  into  view,  had  impeachment  been 
the  proceeding  adopted,  the  very  same  objectors  would  have 
deprecated  it,  and  have  said,  that  the  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  an  adultery  should  have  been  by  bill,  and  not  by 
impeachment,  because  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
course,  the  accused  party  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
recrimination.  They  complained  of  the  proceeding  by 
bill,  because  they  were  now  shut  out  from  recrimination, 
and  strange  to  say,  regret  that  the  impeachment  was  not 
adopted — a  course  of  proceeding  which  no  lawyer  would 
venture  to  assert,  allowed  the  accused  to  recriminate.  All 
this  contradiction  had  its  purposes  ;  it  was  to  terrify  and  to 
alarm,  and  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  their  lordships  from 
the  real  question  on  which  they  had  to  decide.  His  learned 
friends  had,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  taken  this  course,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  a  duty  compulfive  with  them,  but  acting 
under  any  indulgence  80  very  rarely  allowed  by  that  house 
— so  rarely  indeed,  that  the  divorce  case  of  tne  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  the  only  one  to  be  found  where  the  counsel  of 
the  accused  was  allowed  to  interfere  before  the  evidence  was 
produced.  It  was  not,  then,  too  much  to  expect  that  those 
sweeping  charges  should  have  been  deferred  until  the  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence  to  be  produced  was  ascertained ;  be- 
fore the  charge  of  corruption  was  thrown  out  against  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined,  surely  his  learned  friends  should  wait 
until  enabled  to  sustain  such  imputations  by  proof       His 
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learned  friends  may  prejudge,  they  may  prejudice,  they  may 
assail  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  in 
rank  and  station  ;  they  may  rake  from  the  shades  of  oblivion, 
all  those  prejudices,  or  faihngs  over  which  the  healing  spirit 
of  time  and  mort-  correct  feeling  had,  in  consideration  of 
his  many  virtues,  thrown  a  veil ;  they  may  select  the  mo- 
ment when  an  illustrious  individual  (the  duke  of  York,  we 
presume)  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  when  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  partner  has  just  been  consigned  to 
the  grave,  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  revive  recollections 
wliicli  a  better  feeling  had  never  ^disturbed :  all  these 
things  his  learned  friends  may  do  with  impunity — to  him 
it  was  only  to  state  the  facts  which  he  should  call  upon 
evidence  to  sustain.  They  may  declaim  on  the  bribes  by 
which  that  evidence  was  obtained,  and  animadvert  on  the 
nature  of  the  motives  which  they  presumed  to  operate  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  their  lordships.  All  that  remained 
for  him  was  to  conjure  their  lordships,  and  he  knew  he 
did  so  not  in  vain,  to  dismiss  all  such  inapplicable  state» 
ments  from  their  minds,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
great  and  important  question,  on  which,  in  fact,  they  were 
called  in  their  judicial  character  to  pronounce. 

The  Solicitor-general  was  next  heard  at  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  urged  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  original  proposition,  and  shewed  the  impolicy 
of  the  principle  conteuded  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown. 
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THE  great  and  important  trial  of  her 
maje'ity  at  length  commenced,  after 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  evade 
it.  The  expectations  of  the  public 
were  at  their  height  vthen  lord  Kio^ 
f^ave  notice  of  a  motion  to  slop  all 
further  proceedings. 

Oil  Satyrday,  August  19,  1820,  lord 
King  moved,  "Tiiat  it  appears  to  this 
house  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
public  safely  or  the  security  of  the 
country,  that  the  Bdl  entitled,  *  An 
Act  to  deprive  her  Majesty,'  &c.  should 
pass  into  a  law." 

On  wliich  lord  Liverpool  moved  as 
an  amendment,  "  Tliat  the  Attorney- 
General  he  directed  to  be  called  in." 

Earl  Grey  opposed  the  amendment. 

The  house  divided, 

For  the  amendment  ....   IBl 
Against  it 65 

Majority 116 

Earl  Grey  then  moved:  "That  it 
appears  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
house  does  not  afford  the  most  ad- 
viseable  means  of  prosecuting  the 
charges  against  her  majtsty,  and  ihat^ 
therefore,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  is  not  necessary  or  expe- 
dient, to  proceed  furtiier  with  it." 

This  resolution  tvas  ntit  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the   motion  of  lord  Liverpool, 
"  That  counsel  be  called  in,"  and  was 
negatived  by  a  division  as  follows; 
For  the  amendment    ....     64 
Againsi  ii 179 

Majority     115 


The  counsel  were  then  called  in,' 
and  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  counsel 
for  her  majesty  on  the  other,  appearM 
at  the  bar. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General, you  will  proceed  to  opea 
your  case. 

The  Attorney-General  immediately 
proceeded  to  address  the  house  ia 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  spoke  as  fo]'^ 
lows : 

MY  LORDS, 

1  now  attend  at  your  bar  to 
fulfil  the  duty  which  you  have  de- 
manded, of  stating  to  your  lordship* 
the  circumstances  which  are  to  be  ad- 
duced in  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charges  which  are  contained  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  now  under  your 
lordships'  consideration.  A  duty,  my 
lords,  more  painiul,  or  more  anxious, 
I  believe,  was  Hever  imposed  upon  any 
individual  to  accomplish.  (Cries  of 
*  Speak  up'.) 

My  lords,  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive 
your  lordships'  indulgence,  if  under 
ihe  weight  of  this  most  important  duty 
I  feel  that  which  I  cannot  express, 
(cries  of  "  louder.") 

My  lords,  I  was  stating  to  your 
lordships,  that  the  duty  which  I  now 
have  to  peiform  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  anxious  which  was  ever 
cast  upon  uny  individual.  I  have,  my 
lords,  to  state  to  your  lordships  the 
circumstances  which  are  to  be  ad- 
duced in  evidence  to  your  lordships 
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in  Jnpport  of  those  serious  ninl  licfivy 
charges  which  arc  made  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  hill,  whieh  has  already  heeu 
BO  much  the  suhject  of  discussiou. 
Charges  which,  in  the  langfuage  of  the 
prcainhle,  not  only  reflect  the  greatest 
(candal  and  disgrace  upon  the  indivi- 
dual against  whom  they  are  made,  hut 
also  reflect  the  £rreatest  disgrace  upon 
the  country  itself.  The  highest  iiidi- 
vidnal,  as  a  suhject,  in  the  country,  is 
charged  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
oflTences  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  It  is  that  of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course— an  adulterous  intercourse  car- 
ried on  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  aggravation.  I 

My  lordis,  upon  the  nature  of  this  ] 
charge,  or  upon  the  importance  of  this  j 
investigation,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enlarge.  Your  lordsrhip?,  and 
every  individual  in  the  country,  are 
capable  of  estimating  these  topics  in 
their  proper  light.  The  only  consola- 
tion, my  lords,  which  I  (^erive  under 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  I 
bave  now  to  fulfil,  is,  that  it  calls  not 
upon  me  to  address  myself  to  your 
lordships'  passions  orfeelin?s;  and  that 
I  shall  best  dischargee  it  according  to 
your  lordships'  commands  by  abstain- 
ing from  any  observation  which  niigiit 
tend  to  aggravate  the  charge  made 
against  so  illustrious  a  person.  I  shall 
confinemyself,  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  a  clear,  simple,  but  full  re- 
cital, of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  al- 
leged in  evidence. 

My  lords,  wc  are  now  ariived  at 
that  period  of  the  proceedings,  in 
ivhicb  silence  can  no  longer  be  prr- 
•erved.  It  is  now  necessary  to  state 
the  chaiges  in  the  fullest  extent  in 
•which  Ihcy  can  be  laid  belore  your 
lordships  and  the  public;  and  if  in  the 
recital  of  the  circumstances  which  I 
bave/»  detail,  I  sliall  be  under  the 
paiimil  necessity  of  bringing  before 
your  lordships  scenes  which  iiinst  dis- 
gust every  well-regulated  mir.d,  trans- 
actions which  must  offend  the  feelins^s 
of  every  honourable  and  virtuous  pcr- 
»OD,  I  am  sure  your  lor/lships  will  think 
that  upon  this  occasion  I  ought  to  hold 
no  reserve,  at  the  same  timetakiiiafcare 
to  itate  nothing  which,  in  my  con- 
science, I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able 
to  substantiate  in  proof. 

I  shall  now,  my  lords,  wifl-.otit  fur- 
ther preface,  state  to  your  lordships 
the  painful  narrative  of  those  facts 
and    circumstances  which   are  to   be 


adduced  in  proof  before  yon.  My 
lords,  undoubtedly,  the  recital  must  in- 
volve a  considerable  space  of  time  and 
apply  to  fac(s  which  took  place  in  va- 
rious places,  in  which  her  tnajebly 
chanced  to  he  during  her  residence' 
abroad.  I  shall,  therefore,  commence 
my  statement  at  that  period  when  her 
majesty  quitted  this  country,  and  pro- 
ceed, as  well  as  I  can,  to  detail  the  va- 
rious facts  and  circumstances  which. 
took  place  from  that  period  alnioit  to 
the  time  I  now  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing your  lordships. 

My  lords,  it  is  well  known  to  your 
lordships  and  the  country,  thai  in  the 
year  1814,  her  majesty,  for  reasons 
operating  upon  her  mind,  and  not  by 
compulsion,  as  has  been  insinuated  by 
my  learned  brothers,  thcuglit  fit  to  with- 
draw herself  from  this  country  to  a  fo- 
reign land. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  made  some  re- 
marks explanatory  of  his  own  observa- 
tions on  this  subject. 

The  Attorney-General.  I  beg  par- 
don (cries  of  "  order,  order,"),  but  if 
I  am  to  be  interrupted,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  task 
which  your  lordships  have  cast  upon 
me.  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  your 
lordships'  indulgence —  • 

Mr.  Bro'igham.  I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt  the  learned  person  (cries  of 
"  order,  order.") 

Mr.  Hrougham.  My  Lords,  in  all 
coults,  (order,  order) 

Mr.  Brougham.  In  every  Court, 
(order,  order.     Go  on,  go  on.) 

Mr,  Brougl^tm  was  reluctantly  si- 
lent. 

The  Attorney-General : — My  lords, 
it  was.  perhaps,  more  my  faith  than 
'  that  of  my  learned  friend  in  alluding 
I  to  what  barf  passed.  I  will  not,  therc- 
I  fore,  take  up  any  furlier  time  ou  this 
suhject.  1  xtas  stating,  my  lords,  that 
in  1814,  her  jnajisty  withdrew  herself 
from  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
tiavelling  ujion  ihe  continent,  or  vi- 
siting other  countries.  My  lords,  she 
went  in  the  first  instance  to  Bruns; 
wick,  and  from  thence,  after  a  short 
stay,  she  went  to  Italy  ;  she  arrived  at 
Milan  on  the  9th  of  Oct.  1814.— My 
lord-,  lier  Majesty,  when  she  quitted 
this  country,  quitted  it  wiih  cersons 
ahout  her  wUo  ^•ere  precisely  s->:cli 
per-ons  as  should  be  about  an  indi*  i- 
dual  of  litr  exalted  rank.  She  was 
accompanied  by  individuals  connrcied 
with    dislin£;uished    families     in    this 
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kin^tiom.  AraAn^  these  were  lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  lady  Eliza- 
heth  Forbes,  who  were  her  maids  of 
honor,  Mr.  St.»  Leger,  who  was  her 
ctianiberlain,  aud  sir  w  illiatn  Cell  and 
the  hou.  Keppf'l  Craven,  who,  1  be- 
lieve, were  attached  to  her  in  a  similar 
character.  She  was  also  accompanied 
by  captain  Hesse,  as  her  equerry, 
and  Dr.  Holland,  as  her  physician, 
besides  other  persons  whom  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate.  With  this 
suite  her  majesty  arrived  at  Milan. 
Mt  was  lier  intention  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  ilience  to  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  to  have  visited  Naples.  She  re- 
mained at  Milan  for  a  space  of  three 
mouths,  and  during;  that  period  a  per- 
S'-in  was  received  into  her  service, 
whose  name  occurs  in  t!ie  preamble  of 
this  bill,  and  whose  name  will  as  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings — a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bergami,  who  was  received  into  her 
service  as  a  courier,  or  footman, 
or  valet  de  place.  My  lords,  this 
person  at  the  lime  he  so  entered  into 
her  majesty's  service,  was  in  want  of 
employment,  but  he  bad  been  in  the 
service  of  general  Pino,  It  does  not 
appear  baw  he  became  recommended 
to  her  majesty,  but  he  was  received 
into  her  suite.  I  need  hardly  remark 
to  your  lordships  ui)on  the  distance 
which  interposed  l)etween  her  majesty 
a'ld  her  courier,  or  observe  that,  from 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  com- 
munication between  her  majesty  and 
this  man  must  have  been  most  unfre- 
queat.  It  was  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days  previous  to  her  majesty's 
departure  from  .Milan,  that  Bergami 
entered  into  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed. Her  majesty,  on  quitting 
Milan,  proceeded  to  llimie,  and  from 
thence  she  went  to  >iaples,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1814.  At 
Naples,  this  person  had  not  been  ia 
her  majesty's  service  more  than  threr? 
weeks.  I  beg  to  call  your  lordships' 
attention  to  this  circumstHnce,  because 
you  will  find  how  iuat(;rial  it  becomes 
when  you  listen  to  the  facts  which 
j)iesently  it  will  be  my  melancholy 
duty  to  relate.  I  should  have  stated, 
that  besides  the  persons  whom. I  have 
mentioned  as  accompanying  her  ma- 
jesty I'rom  this  country,  there  ivas  a 
lad,  whose  name  is,  perhaps,  familiar 
to  your  lordships — 1  mean  William 
Austin.  Up  to  the  time  ot  iier  majesty's 
^crival  at  Na]>le:!,  thi»  lud  was  the  ob- 


ject of  her  peculiar  attention,  itnd,  ia 
fact,  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a 
bed  in  the  same  room  with  her  majesty. 
The  arrangement  of  her  majesty's 
own  sleeping  apartment  devolved 
upon  one  servant,  whose  peculiar  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  that  branch  of  her 
domestic  comfort.  On  the  arrival  of 
her  majesty's  suite  at  Naples,  it  was 
so  ordered  that  her  ma'esty's  sleeping 
room  was  at  an -opposite  side  of  tha 
house  to  that  of  her  menial  domestics, 
among  whom  was  her  courier. — On 
the  first  night  of  her  majesty's  arri- 
val at  Naples  (the  8th  of  November),  to 
which  X  have  called  your  lordships'  at- 
tention, this  arrangement  was  conti- 
nued. Pjergami  slept  in  that  part  of 
the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  domestics,  and  young  Austin  slept 
in  her  majesty's  apartment.  But  on 
the  following  morning,  Nov.  the  9th, 
the  servants  of  the  establishment 
learned  with  some  surprise,  because  no 
reason  appeared  to  them  for  the  change, 
that  Bergami  was  no  longer  to  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house  where  he  had 
slept  the  night  preceding  ;  but  that  it 
was  her  maje>ty's  pleasure  that  he 
should  sleep  iu  a  room  from  which 
there  was  a  free  communication  with 
that  of  her  majesty,  by  means  of  a  cor- 
ridor or  passage,  which  had  been,  by 
her  majesty's  express  desire,  prepared 
for  him.  My  lords,  I  need  not  state 
to  you  that  such  a  circumstance  was 
calculated  to  excite  the  surprise  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  en- 
tirely to  her  majesty's  person ;  and, 
my  lords,  that  suprise  was  increased 
when  they  learnt  from  her  majesty 
that  she  would  no  longer  permit  Wil- 
liam Austin  to  continue  to  sleep  in  her 
room.  For  this  she  assigned  a  reason, 
which,  if  it  was  her  only  motive,  was 
very  proper.  She  said  that  he  had  now 
arrived  at  an  age  when  it  became  no 
longer  correct  that  he  should  sleep  in 
her  apartment ;  and  a  separate  room 
was  prepared  for  his  use.  My  lords, 
I  have  already  stated,  that,  from  the 
situation  assigned  to  Bergami,  a  direct 
communication  was  opened  between 
his  chamber  and  that  of  her  majesty  ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  your  lordships  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  pth  ot  November,  that 
intercourse,  which  is  charged  between 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  by  the  pre- 
sent bill,  commencetl  and  was  conti- 
nued from  that  time' till  he  quitted 
her  service.     Upon  the  eveniujf  of  the 
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flh  of  November,   her  majesty  weut 
to  the  opera  at  Naples,  but  it  was  ob- 
nerved   that   she    returned    very  earl> 
from  theuce.    The  persou  who  waiteiJ 
upou  her  ou  her  return,  was  the  maid- 
servaut,  whose  duty  it  was  particular- 
ly  to    attend    to   her    bed-room.     My 
lords,  she  was  struck  with  the  manners 
of  the  priucess,  and  with  the  agitation 
•which  she    manifested.     She  hastened 
to  her  apartmeut,  and  gave  strict  or- 
ders that  William  Amtiu  should  uotbe 
admitted  to  her    room   that    eveuiuff. 
She  was  then  observed  to  go  from  her 
own   room    towards    that  assigned   to 
Bergami.      Slie   very    soon    dismissed 
ber  female  attendant,  telling  her  that 
she  had  no   further   occasion  for   her 
services.     The  female  servant  retired, 
but  not  without  those  stispicious  which 
the  circumstances  I    have    mentioned 
•were  calculated  to  excite  in   the  mind 
of  any  individual.      She   knew  at  the 
time,  that  Bergami   was  in    his    bed- 
room, for  this  was   the  first  night  of 
his  having  taken  advantage  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  previously 
made.     It  was   quite  new  on  the  part 
of  the  princess  to  dismiss  her  attend- 
ants  so  abruptly,  but  when   her  con- 
dust  and  demeanour  were  considered, 
suspicions  arose  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  exclude.     But  if  suspicion  ex- 
isted that  evening,  how  were  they  cou- 
ftrmed  by  observations  made   on   the 
following  day — observations  which,   if 
stated  to  a  jury  in  any  common  case, 
must  induce  them  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion   that   an     adulterous    intercourse 
had  taken   place  that   night    between 
this   exalted    person    and  this    menial 
servant  J  for  upon  the  following  morn- 
ing   it    was    discovered  that   her   ma- 
jesty  had   not  slept  in  her  own  room 
that  night.     Her  bed  remained  almost 
precisely  in  the  same  state  as  on  the 
preceding  evening;  and,  my  lords,  the 
bed  of  the  other  person  on   inspection 
was   decisively  marked  as  if  two  per- 
sons  had   reposed   in    it.     I  staled   to 
jour  lordships,  that  the  apartments  of 
her  then  royal   highness    were  distant 
from  those  of  her  suite.     On  the  morn- 
ing following  it  was  observed  that  her 
royal  highness     did     not    come    from 
her  apartments  at  the  usual  hour.    Her 
royal  highuess's  attendants  never  en- 
tered her  rooms   without  her   express 
permission.     It  was  also  observed  that 
Bergami  also  resided  in  his  room  later 
than   usual    on     that   morning.      Her 
royal  highuess's  arrival  in  Naples  b«- 


ing  known,  she  was,  af  cnurte,  risiled 
by  uiost  of  the  rank   and  fashion  of  th« 
town,  hut   she    was    nut  visible  until  a 
late  hour  on  that  nioiuing.     1  have  al- 
ready    drawn     your    lordships     to    the 
observations  which    had   been   made   br 
the     servants    ri-specting     the  beds.      I 
say  then,  my  lords,  that  if  the  case  de- 
pended  on    these   facts    alone,  there   is 
not   any   man  who    can     doubt    of  the 
conclusion     at     which     your     lordships 
must  arrive.     But,  iny  lords,    you   will 
perceive   by  what  I   have  yet  to  detail, 
that    th\s    scandalous,    depraved,    and 
licentious    intercourse,  was    carried    on 
without   interruption     for   a   very    great 
length  af  time.     The    natural   effect   of 
such   an    intercourse  was     to   alter    the 
comparative      distance       bctwxen      this 
courier,    this     menial,     and     the    royal 
personage,    who    descended    from     her 
royal  dignity   so   far.     A  freedom  wag, 
therefore,     assumed    by     Bergami,      in 
which    he     could   under   no  other    cir- 
cumstances    presume    to     indulge.      It 
was   also    observed    by   the    other   ser- 
vants   that    a     considerable     alteration 
took    place  in    the    demeanour    of    her 
royal     highness     towards     Bergami. — 
An    alteration    which     convinced    those 
who    observed     it,    that    an  ^improper 
intercourse     existed     between     them. — 
A    few    days  after  the   period   to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  her  royal  highness 
gave  her  last  ball  at   the  house  of  the 
then  king  of  Naples.     It  was  a  masked 
ball.      Her    royal    highnesses   first    as- 
sumed    character     was    a     Neapolitan 
peasant.       In   a    short    time,    however, 
she  returned  to  the   house  at  which  she 
dressed,   not    to    her    residence.       She 
withdrew  to  a   private  room   to  change 
her   dress,    and    to   the   surprise  of  her 
servants,     and   the    attendants    belong- 
ing to  the  house,    her  servant  Bergami 
was  sent  for,  and  retired  into  the  room 
with  her.     The  character  which  it  had 
pleased   her    royal    highness    to   a-sume 
on   that    occasion    was,   the    Genius    of 
History,    and   she  was    conducted   by  a 
gentle  nan   to   the   ball    in  that  charac- 
ter.    I  am  instructed   to  state,  that  the 
dresss    worn    by  her  royal  highness  on 
that   occa-ion,    was    of  a  most  indecent 
and  disgutiiig  kind.       Now,  my   lords, 
it  is  most  material  to  observe,   that  her 
majesty   had   taken   off  her   other  dress 
and   put  on   this   in  the  presence  of  her 
courier   Bergami— he  alone    being   pre- 
sent.    Let  nie  ask   jour   lordships  what 
motive   could    her  majesty  have  in  pre- 
ferring the  services  of  this  naa  to  that 
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ftf  her  usual  attendants  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ?  Why  should  she  require  the 
assistance  of  a  man,  aud  that  man  one 
of  her  menial  servants,  in  her  dressiug 
room  ?  A  man  who  waited  behind  lier 
chair  at  dinner,  and  who  went  before 
her  as  her  courier,  when  she  travelled 
from  place  to  plaie.  \Miat,  1  ask, 
could  her  reason  be  for  selecting:  this 
man  on  such  an  occasion,  unless  for  the 
purposes  alleged  in  the  pr^iunble 
of  the  bill?  But  more.  Her  majesty 
returned  a  third  time  from  the  ball. 
She  thin  changed  her  dress  to  that  of 
a  female  Turkish  peasant, — and  who 
was  her  companion  on  this  occasion  ? 
Her  courier,  )icr  menial  servant,  Ber- 
gami  ;  he  accompanied  her  majesty, 
dressed  as  a  Turkish  peasant,  to  a  ball 
given  to  royalty,  and  to  the  first  no- 
bility of  the  country.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Bergami  did  hot  long  re- 
main at  this  ball.  He  returned  home, 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  something 
that  had  occurred. — I  know  not  what. 
Her  majesty  came  home  shortly  after, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to 
go  back  to  the  ball ;  she  pressed  him 
much,  but  he  declined  going.  Her 
maesty  then  returned  alone  to  the 
ball,  but  she  did  not  remain  long.  It 
was  observed  by  those  servants  whose 
business  it  was  to  be  more  immediately 
in  attendance  on  her  majesty,  that  at 
whatever  hour  she  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, J}erganii  rose  at  the  same  period  ; 
and  also,  that  her  majesty  was  in  the 
habit  of  breakfasting  in  her  apart- 
ments in  company  wi(h  him  alone, — 
her  suite  being  in  apartments  at  some 
distance  from  her's'.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  familiarity  and  preference, 
the  situation  of  Bergami  remained  the 
game  ;  he  still  acted  as  her  courier, 
her  valet-de-chambre,  aud  continued 
to  wait  at  table  as  usual ;  in  short,  he 
appeared  to  the  English  ladies  who 
attended  her  royal  highness  just  in 
the  same  character  as  when  he  was 
first  hired.  It  was  only  in  secret,  or 
at  least  before  her  majesty's  imme- 
diate attendants  that  those  familiari- 
ties of  which  1  speak  were  at  all  visi- 
ble. Her  majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  walking  on  a  terrace,  and 
there  she  was  seen  at  various  times, 
leaning  on  Bergami's  arm  with  the 
greatest  familiarity.  It  happened  du- 
ring her  majesty's  residence  at  Na- 
ples, that.Bergami  had  been  injured 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  He  was  for 
some  time  so  ill  aa  to  l»c  confined  to  his 


room,  and  your  lordships  must  per- 
ceive how  great  must  iiave  been  the 
ascendancy  which  this  man  acquired 
over  her  royal  highness,  when  1  state 
that  she  hired  a  servant  introduced  by 
him,  as  an  attendant  during  his  ill- 
ness. This  man  slept  in  a  room  close 
to  that  occupied  by  Bcrgami,  and  had, 
on  three  or  four  occasions,  observed 
her  majesly,  after  her  household  had 
retired  to  rest,  go  from  her  own  room 
with  much  caution,  along  the  passage 
to  that  of  Bergami.  On  each  occasion 
she  reraamed  in  the  room  a  consider- 
able time,  I  am  instructed  to  state, 
and  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  that, 
after  her  majesty  entered  the  room, 
this  man  could  distinctly  hear  them 
kissing.  (Here  a  buz  of  surprise  was 
heard  throughout  the  House.-)  I  am 
aware  my  lords  how  these  circumstan- 
ces, disgusting  as  they  are,  must  tx- 
■cite  feelings  of  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  your  lordships,  and  even  feelings 
of  prejudice  against  him,  whose  pain- 
ful duiy  it  is  to  recite  them  ;  but  pain- 
ful as  ii  is,  it  is  still  a  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  me  by  your  lordship's 
order,  iind  I  feel  myself  bound  so  to 
state  the  facts,  that  your  lordships 
may  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  which  took  place  hetween 
her  majesty  and  this  individual.  I 
feel  assured  that  in  doing  this,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  1  shall  not  incur 
your  lordships',  censure.  Her  majesty 
resided  at  Naples  from  November  to 
the  March  following,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  intimacy 
which  I  have  described,  continued 
without  interruption.  I  do  not  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  any  rumour  that  was 
aHoat  at  the  lime  ;  but  1  cannot  help 
remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance,  that  her  majesty  on 
quitting  Naples  lost  the  greater  part 
of  her  English  suite.  1  shall  leave  the 
facts,  coupled  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. So  it  was,  however,  on  her 
majesty's  leaving  Naples,  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  suite  remained  behind.  I 
should  here  observe,  that  Mr.  St.  Le- 
per left  her  majesty  at  Brunswick. 
Of  liim  therefore  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  But  Lady  C. 
Lindsay  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes 
remained  at  Naples  on  her  majesty's 
departure.  I  beg  pardon,  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Forbes  remained  at  Naples , 
Lady  C.  Lindsay  accompanied  her 
nijyesty,  but  left  her  at  Leghorn,  in 
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1815.  The  personi  left  behind  at  Na- 
ples, were  Lady  C.  Forbes,  Sir  Wil- 
liam (-ell.  the  Honourable  K.  Craven, 
and  Captain  Hesse.  So  that  of  seven 
£o°:lish  persons  who  accompanied  her 
majesiy  irum  England,  one  remained 
at  Brunswick,  and  four  at  Naples,  it 
is  probable,  that  at  another  sta^e  of 
these  proceedingv  proper  reasons 
■will  be  assigned  for  the  departure  of 
these  persons.  I  cannot  help  ob<:er- 
viu^  on  tlie  !>in§ularity  of  their  all 
having  lefc  her  majesty's  seivice 
nearly  at  the  same  p.riod.  I  cannot 
help  imagining,  and  1  am  sure  your 
lurJships  >all  tliink,  that  though  these 
persons  were  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  existing  be- 
tween her  mtijesty  and  Bergami,  yet 
that  some  rumour  must  have  reached 
them  of  (he  visible  familiarity  that  was 
observed  to  exist  between  them.  Be 
tli«  cause  what  it  may,  so  it  was  that 
those  persons  left  her  8ervic<'.  While 
her  majesty  resided  at  Naples,  ano- 
ther circumstance  occurred  between 
her  majesty  and  Bergami,  well  wor- 
thy of  your  lordships'  aitention.  There 
•was  a  kind  of  public  masquerade  held 
at  ihe  Theatre  St.  Charles,  in  that 
city.  Her  majesty  thought  proper  to 
attend  it,  not  however  in  the  company 
of  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  not 
attended  by  the  gentlemen  who  were 
her  chamberlains  at  that  period  :  no, 
her  majesty  chose  as  her  companion  ou 
that  occasion,  her  courier  Bergami, 
and  a  female  strvaut,  named  Made- 
moiselle Dumont.  These  two  were 
her  majesty's  companions,  and  my 
ord,  the  whele  party  wore  dre'ses  se- 
lected by  her  majesry.  These  dresses, 
if  I  am  rightly  instructed,  were  of  a 
most  gross  and  indecent  tiescription  ; 
•o  much  80,  that  on  entering  the  the- 
atre they  excited  universal  attrntion, 
and  were  received  with  such  marked 
insult  and  disapprobation,  that  they 
were  obliged  almost  immediately  to 
retire.  How  do  your  lordships  sup- 
pose her  majesty  went  to  the  theatre.' 
You  vvill,  of  course  imagiue  that' she 
nent  in  her  royal  carriage,  attended 
by  her  suite,  but  no,  a  common  fiacre 
was  hired,  and  in  the  dark  of  night  her 
majesty  and  her  parly  had  to  walk 
across  a  garden,  at  the  gate  of  which 
the  fiacre  waited  to  receive  them. 
Her  majesty  haNing  gone  as  1  de- 
scribed, and  perceiving  that  she  was 
recognized  by   persons  in  the  theatre. 


immediately  withdrew.  Sume  arlti- 
]  cisms  werr  made  yesterday  on  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  and  some  observa- 
tions as  to  what  was,  or  what  was  not 
to  bi*  considered  indecency  of  conduct, 
but  I.  ask  your  lordrhips  whether,  if 
wiia-  i  have  luw  staled  to  you  be 
clearly  proved  in  evidence,  you  will 
not  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
allegations  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
now  under  your  lordships  considera- 
tion, will  not  be  borne  oui  byihe  facta 
— whether  these,are  not  otfences  of  a 
most  gross  and  disgusting  nature.  1 
ask  not  whether  such  conduct  is  be- 
fitting her  majesty,  bu*.  whether  it  is 
conduct  that  would  be  pursued  by 
any  woman  pretending  to  delicacy. 
And,  let  it  here  b«  observed,  as  no 
small  aggiavdiiou  to  the  charge,  this 
Bergami  was,  at  the  time  of  entering 
her  majesty's  service,  a  married  roan, 
I  am  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  it  ig 
difficult  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery. I  now  repeat  what  1  fear  I  shall 
have  to  repeal  too  often,  that  these 
acts  of  familiarity  were  continued 
without  interruption.  They  were 
seen  coming  from  their  rooms  in  the 
morning  at  the  same  time.  They  re- 
tired at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 
The  servants  who  usually  attended  to 
undress  her  majesty,  were  dismisseil 
earlier  than  usual,  and  It  was,  above 
all,  observed,  that  Bergami  was  the 
only  one  of  her  majesty's  servants 
who  ventured  to  enter  her  majesty's 
apartments  witliout  an  express  inti- 
mation that  their  presence  was  re- 
quired. He  entered  ai  all  times,  and 
without  giving  and  notice,  when  none 
of  the  others  dare  approach.  Ju  short 
he  went  on  with  this  assumption  of 
freedom,  until  at  last  he  became  the 
lord  and  master  of  the  establishment. 
On  quilling  Naples  her  majesty  went 
towards  Rome,  and  on  the  w'ay  re- 
mained three  days  at  Civita,  Vecchia. 
Leaving  Lady  C.  Lindsay  at  Leghorn, 
her  majesty  went  to  Genoa.— At  this 
period  she  ,bad  no  English  lady  in  her 
suite.  At  Genoa  she  wassjoinetl  by 
Lady  C.  Campbell,  who  remained 
with  her  until  the  May  following, 
when  she  left  her  at  Milan.  Her  ma- 
jesty embarked  from  Genoa  ou  board 
the  Clorinde,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  tiHie  that  s-he  was  ou  board  Ber- 
gami wailed  upon  her  at  table  as 
usual,  but  her  servants  observed  the 
same  intimacy  continue  without  alter- 
ation, the  freedoms  iu  which  Bergami 
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indulged  increased,  and  he  frequently 
withdrcAT,  \o  order  to  jivoid  the  menial 
services  which    be  was  usually  called 
upon  to  perforin.     While  at   Genoa  he 
aitendeil  her  Majesty   in   all    her  rides 
and  walks;  and  iiad   a    bed  room  near 
that  of  her  Majesty,  as  he  had  at    Na- 
ples.    It  was  observed  here  also,   that 
her  MajeUy's  bed    had  scarcely  ever 
been  otcupied  at  niijht,  while  that  of 
Bergami  bore  evident  marks  of  having 
been    occupied    by    two   persons.     So 
frequently  was   this  tho  case,  that  the 
servant,  whose  duty   it  was  to  make  up 
her   Majesty's  bed  daily,  had  seldom 
more  to  do   than  to  smooth  down  the 
coverlid,    which     now    and    then    ap- 
peared to  have   been  pressed   down  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  having;  been 
blept   in.     In    Hergami's  room,  on  the 
contrary,  every  tiling  bore  a  different 
appearance.    Tliere  the  bed  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  havin^ij  been  slept  in  by 
tiTo  persons.     On  this  part  of  tlie  case 
I  will  ask  your  lordships  what  possible 
reason   can  be  assigned  for   the  conti- 
nual at'endance  of  Bergarai  upon   her 
Majesty,    particularly    in    her    apart- 
ments?    If  it   were  necessary  that  a 
male    attendant      should    slenj)    near 
her     Majesty's    apartments,   had     she 
not   the     gC'itleinen   of     her    suite  ? — 
Why    was  her  menial  servant,  a  man 
who  bad  been  known  to  her  only  three 
weeks,  selected,   unless  it  was  for  the 
pHi"po?e  of  this  adulterous  intcrcou.'se. 
Had  her   Majesty  not  her   own  bed   to 
sleep  in  ?    Why    then  was  it   li  ft  unoc- 
cupied ?  ai^d   why   did  she,  as  it  shall 
be  proved   to  you,   leave   her  own  bed 
unoccupied,  and  sleep  in  his  ?     I  have 
statcil  to  your  Iordshi|)5,   that  her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  seen  to  visit  this  mnu  in 
his  bed-room,  he  beini^  in  bed.     What, 
my  lords,   a  lady    of  lier   exalted   rank 
visit  a  person  in   his  situation    in    his 
bed-room!   Can   it  be  doubled  that  her 
only  ohj-^ct  in  doinij'  so  was  adulterous 
intercourse  ?  I   know  that   it  is  incum- 
bent on  your  lordships  to  satisfy  your- 
selves by  the  most  indisputable  testi- 
mony (hat  the  facts  whicli  I  have  slated 
shall  be    fully   borne    out   before    jou 
decide    against   hei-   Majesty.     But   if 
what  I  have  already  slated  be  not  siif- 
licient  to   satisfy  your   lordships,    you 
will    be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt    by 
what  is  yet  to  come,  of  ihe  truth  of  the 
charges   contained  in    the  bill.     Your 
lordships   have   already    seen    that   at 
Naples  as  well  as  at  (Jenoa,   the   fami- 
liarity  continued.    Hev  Majesty   and 


Bergami     breakfasted      in     the     same 
apartment.     I  now  conife    to    another 
circumstance  which   marks    the  power 
this   man   obtained    over  her  Majesty. 
Bergami  as   1   stated   was   a    married 
man.     He   had  a  daughter  named  Vic- 
toria.    This   child    her    Majesty  took 
into    her    household.     His    sister,    his 
brother,    and    his    mother,   were   also 
taken   into   her   Majesty's    service-     I 
ask  your  lordships    whether  it  is  possi- 
ble that   any  ordinary    servant    could 
have   such  power  over  her  Majesty  as 
to  induce  her  thus  to  burthen  herself 
with  bis  whole  family.     A  servant,  too, 
who  had,  at  that  period,   only  been    in 
her  service  from  August  to  the    follow- 
ing April.     The   child   was  at  this  pe- 
riod about   three   years   of  age.     AVho 
do  your  lordships  suppose  was  brought 
in  to  take  care  of  this  child  !     Its  ten  - 
der   age   would   require  the   fostering 
care  of  its  mother.   The  mother,  how- 
ever,    was    not    taken   in     to    attend 
it.     The   child   was    withdrawn     from 
the     fostering     care     of    the     parent, 
who  must   be  supposed  the  person  best 
calculated,  both  from  nature  and  incli- 
nation to    attend   to    its   wants.     Her 
Majesty,   though  she    knew  that  Ber- 
gami  was  married,  gave  out   that  he 
was  not.     Siie  said   the  child  was  one 
that  he  had    had  by  some  female,  and 
that  she  was  anxious  to  take  it  under 
her  royal     protection.     The     circum- 
star#<^  of  Bergami's   being  an  unmar- 
ried *^iian,    and    having   bad  a  child, 
should  not  have   increased  the  regard 
of  a  mistress  for  her  servant.     But  so 
it  was,   that  her  Majesty  received   the 
child    into   her    house.     Her  Majesty 
after  having  remained  at  Genoa  uniil 
May   loth.  re(urn-d  to  Milan  leaving 
Lady  C.  Campbell   beliind.     She  was 
afterwards  joined  at  Milan  by  that  lady 
who   remained    with   her   for   a     short 
time,  but   quitted    her  before  the  cud 
of  the  same  month.     On  her  Majesty's 
journey   from    Genoa   to   Milan,   Ber- 
gami, who  attended  her  as  ber  courier, 
was  observed    frrquently   to  go  up  to 
the   carriage   and    converse  with   her. 
I  must  here  keep  in  your  Icndships  re- 
collection, iliat  Lady   C.  Campbell  did 
not  go  this  journey  with  her  Majesty. 
In  the  course  of  the  journey 'her   ma- 
jesty  not   only    frequently   conversed 
with  Bergami,  but  repeatedly  pressed 
liim  to  take   rcfresbmenls.  and  demon- 
strated   every  mark  of  friendship   and 
attention  towards  him.     Uergami  was, 
during  this  time,  habited  in  bis  dress  of 
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cnnrifr,    and    performing    ^vcry    spr- 
vicp  bplon^ing  (o  that  sitaatinn.  Whpn 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left  licr  Ma- 
jesty, she   remained  without  any  lady 
of  rank  as  her  attendnnt.     One  would 
liave  thnue;ht.    consideanp;   »he    hieh 
station  of  her  Majesty,  considering  the 
situation  which  she  expected  to  occupy 
as   queen  consort  in  this  conntry,   she 
"Would  have  been  anxious  to    have  con- 
tinually about  her  person,   some  Knjj- 
lish  l.idies  of  high  rank  ;   or  at  least  if 
she  did  not  chuse  these,  that  she  would 
have  sought  some  of  similar  rank  in  her 
native  country    Brunswick,    or    some- 
where else  on  the  continent.     But  will 
it  be   believed  that  she  received   into 
her  house  a  person   totally  unknown  to 
her,  a    woman  of  vulgar  manners,   to- 
tally uneducated  ;  and  this  woman  was 
no   other  than     the   second    sister    of 
this  Bergami,  of  whom  1  have  already 
said  so  much.     Such  was  the  influence 
of  this  man  over  her  Majesty,   that  she 
received  this  sister  under  the  title  of 
the   Countess    of  Oldi.     Thus  she  had 
the  two  sisters,  the  mother,  the  brother 
and  the  child  of  this  man  in   her  estab- 
lishment   at     the     same    period :    but 
•while  one  sister  sat  at  her  table  as   a 
lady   of  honour,    the  other  lived  with 
the     servants.      The       brother     who 
■was   also,    1   believe,  a  courier — the 
mother  and   Bergami    lived   with   the 
servants    aho-     la    May,     1815,    this 
sister,   who    was  received    as   her  •iWi- 
jesfy's  companion,  filled  the  satii/*  situ- 
ation   which   was  formerly  held  ')v  the 
Ladies   P'orbes,   Lind-ay,    and  Camp- 
bell.    I  ask  your  lordships   what  infe- 
rence is  to  be   drawn  from  the  whole 
of  this  ?     Will    your   lordships  doubt 
for  a  moment,    when   you  h^ar  these 
coupled   with  the  other  fads  which  I 
have  detailed    to  you,  that  the  allega- 
tions in  the  preamble  arc  fully   borne 
out   by   (he  facts  ?     Her    Mnjesty    did 
not  resi'!e  long  at  Milan.     She  set  ont 
for  Venice.     Up  lo  fhi<.  period  I  have  '■ 
shewn    your    lordships   the    continued 
familiarity  which  existed  between  her 
majesty  and  Bpr;?ami.      I   now  come  to  ' 
a  circumstance  which  will  more  fully 
esiablish    that    fact.     I    have   already 
slated   the  periods  at   which   her  ma- 
jesty   was    quitted   by    both    her   male 
and    female    Eni'lish   attendants.     (),i  , 
her  journey  to   Venice  she  v»as  nceom-  ' 
panied  by  the  Hon.  D.  Burrell.   [Here  ' 
there   was  an  exelamalioii  frotn  some  I 
noble  Lord,  wliose  nai.ic  wc  could  uot 
catch.j  I 


1  hep  pardon  of  the   noble  lord  aai 
the  bouse.      I  have  unintentionally  mis- 
tfiken  the   name  of  the  g^entleman  ;   he 
to  whom   I  allude  is  Mr.   William  Bur- 
rell,  not  Mr,    Drnmmond    Burrell. — 
(again  there  was  ;in  observation,  but 
frouj  what  part  of  the  house  we  did  not 
hear.) — I    have  to  apoIo:jize  to  your 
lordships   for  the  mistake   into   whick 
I    have   fallen.     The   noble  lord  must 
perceive   tlint   I   meant  nothing  offen- 
sive   in    mentioning   the    name    of   Mr. 
Drnmmond    Burrell.      Neithei     do    I 
mean  any  thing  ofl'ensive  in   mention- 
ing the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Burrell.    I  am 
only  stating   the  fact.     I  mention  this 
gentleman  in   order  to   shew    that   he 
was   the  only  English   attendant  who 
accompanied  her   majesty    to    Venice, 
I  have  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  at 
that  period  Mr.  W.  Burrell  was  totally 
ignorant  of  her  majesty's   conneclioo 
with  Bergami,     I  never  meant  an   in- 
sinuation    against     his      characier. — > 
(Cries  of  "  go  oi',")     Your  lordships  I 
am  sure,  will  excuse  me,  and  will  be- 
lieve that  I    could  have  no  intention    of 
injuring  the  character  of  either  gentle- 
men   whose  names  T   have  mentioned, 
(cries  of  *'  go  on,  go  on,"  in  a  more 
peremptory    tone.)     I     was   about     to 
state   to    your  lordships  a   fact   which 
occurred  at  Venice*     On  one  occasion 
her  majesty,  who  resided!  n  a  hoiel  in 
that  city,  was  left  after  dinner  alone 
with  Bergami,    "ho    had   stood   behind 
her  chair  as  usual.     She  was  observed 
by  a  servant  of  the  hotel  to  take  a  gold 
chain   and   place    it   round    Hergami's 
neck.     Much     familiarity    then    took 
place.     He    took   the  chain   from    his 
neck,   and  placed  it  round  the  ncc!;  of 
her  majesty,  !ii\d  she  in  return   again 
put  it  on  his.    Ibis  toying  was  conti- 
nued for  some  time.     Why,  tny  lords 
do  1  mention  this  fact  ?     I   mention  it 
in  order  to  shew  the  increasing'  fami- 
liarity   and  growing    influence    which 
this  man  was  daily  acquiring  over   her 
majesty's  mind. 

After  her  majesty's  return  to  Milan, 
Mr.  Burrell  quitted  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice at  the  Villa  Villani.  As  the 
English  quilted  her  service  there  ap- 
peared les*i  reserve  in  h<r  attention  to 
Bergami.  There  she  gave  liini  a  blue 
silk  gown,  which  be  afterwards  wore 
in  the  mornings,  and  his  room  wr;s'as 
usual  near  her  rHajesty's.  But  thotisrh 
her  majesty  had  so  far  dentcaned 
herself  I  d%  uot  impute  it  to  her 
as   a   crime.     She    played     9t    janies 
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t^'ltli  servants,  which  of  itself  misht 
not  be  of  much  consequence ;  but 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
must  prove  the  fall  of  her  character, 
resulting  from  her  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  Berffami.  In  August,  l>il5, 
she  visited  Mount  St.Gothard,Bergami 
still  in  her  service :  thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Vaunes,  where  she  retired 
to  a  bed-room  with  him,  and  remained 
shut  up  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  After  dinner  they  went  to  Ma- 
dona  il  Monte,  where  they  slept,  and 
next  day  they  journeyed  to  the  Borio- 
meo  Islands.  Her  majesty  had  the 
best  ajjartments  assigned  for  her  use, 
but  on  this  occasion  she  did  not  accejU 
it,  not  affording  her  an  opportunity  of 
having  her  paramour  as  near  lier  as 
usual.  She  took  meaner  apartments 
for  the  purpose  of  atFording  him  an  op- 
portunity of  beinn"  nearer  to  her.  This 
Conduct  is  not  a  Hitle  singular;  what 
reason  is  there  that  Bergami  should 
always  sleep  in  the  room  near  her  ma- 
jesty's. Such,  however,  was  the  fact, 
and  I, merely  mention  it  to  show  his 
influence  upon  her.  Her  majesty 
next  stopped  at  Balanzoni,  where 
IJergami's  conduct  showed  his  in- 
fiiience — he  having|  here,  for  the  first 
time  had  a  seat  at  her  majesty's  table. 
Where  he  has  uniformly  since  conti- 
nued to  be  placed.  What  were  his 
merits  to  entitle  him  to  this  honour  I 
know  nut,  and  if  I  am  told  they  were 
Such  as  to  produce  his  extraordinary 
rise,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  creditable  at  once  t" 
elevate  him  to  some  dignity  ;  but  sucri 
wa,  not  the  conduct  of  her  majesty, 
and  in  the  dress  of  a  menial  s'he  pub- 
licly admits  him  to  her  table.  It  may 
be  said  these  are  foreign  maiiiers,  but 
1  cannot  help  thinking  they  are  such 
manners  as  should  never  hare  been 
practised  between  so  illustii.iiis  a  per- 
sonage as  the  Piincess  of  Wales  and 
one  of  her  menial  servants,  la  the 
middle  ranks  of  society  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  servant  who  waited  having 
afterwards  a  chair  at  hif.  muster's 
table;  and  if  indecorous  amon;.;st  pri- 
vate individuals  to  do  so,  what  must 
be  thought  of  it  in  the  Piincess  of 
Wales's  establishment  .=>  How  to  ac- 
count for  it  t  know  not,  except  in  that 
criminal  atiackment  which  her  ma- 
jesty had  uniformly  shewn  Bergami  : 
oil  that  occasion  Ihey  also  visited  Lu- 
pano,  xVhere  you  will  find  decisive  evi- 
ilence'of  an  adulieroui  intercourse  as 
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well  as  in  other  places.  On  her  return 
from  this  tour  she  established  herself 
at  d'Este  near  Como.  Here  their 
rooms  were  only  divided  by  a  small 
cabinet,  their  a])artments,  however, 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
those  of  all  the  other  servants  in  the 
house.  Bergami  and  the  princess 
usually  retired  at  night  and  rose  at 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  And 
here  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
her  majesty's  chamberlain,  when  he 
always  dined  at  her  majesty's  table, 
together  with  his  sister,  the  dame 
d'iionneur.  She  remained  at  d'Este  till 
November,  1816,  and  then  embarked 
on  board  the  Leviathan  on  the  15th  of 
that  monti).  The  be9t  apartments 
were  allotted  to  her  majesty.  The 
cabins  contiguous  to  each  other  were 
prepared  for  her  majesty  and  her  fe- 
male attendants.  The  best  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  accommoda- 
tion that  suggested  themselves  at  the 
time  ;  but  immediately  on  her  ma- 
jesty coming  on  board,  all  that  had 
been  done  was  to  be  undone  :  the  ar- 
rangement was  altered,  and  the  room 
next  lo  her  majesty's  was  appropriated 
to  Bergami.  Her  majesty  remained 
OH  board  till  2(Jih  November,  having 
visited  Elba  in  her  tour,  and  she  ar- 
rived at  Palermo  on  that  day.  She 
walked  arm  in  arm  on  the  deck  with 
Bergami  and  made  those  alterations  in 
the  cabins  which  1  have  already  stated. 

At  Palermo  her  majesty  went  to 
court  accompanied  by  Bergami,  in  u 
magnificent  hussar  dress.  From  thenc* 
she  went  to  Messina,  where  she  re- 
mained till  the  ()th  .January,  1816.  Oa 
her  arrival  there,  the  bed-rooms  were 
arranged  as  in  the  other  places  I  have 
mentioned  ;  on  this  occasion,  however, 
their  rooms  being  separated  by  that 
in  which  the  countess  of  Oldi,  his  sis- 
ter slejit.  It  was  liere  observed  that 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  retired  ear- 
lier than  the  others  to  rest,  and  that  she 
seldom  required  tliat  female  assistance 
which  ladies  of  her  ratik  usually  de- 
manded on  such  occasions.  She  called 
Bergami,  "  her  dear,"  *'  her  love," 
played  with  him  familiarly,  so  that,  in 
fact,  no  doubt  remains,  or  could  re- 
main on  your  lordships'  minds,  but 
that  an  adulterous  intercourse  alone 
could  justify  the  attentions,  or  account 
for  the  familiarities  of  her  majesty. 

On  the  6'ih  January,  her  majesty  left 
Missin;i,  and  embarked  in  the  frigate 
ClorJnde,  the     vessel   which  had   pre- 
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Yiouily  e»rri<'d  her  majesty  from  Civita 
Vecchia  lo  Genoa.  At  that  time  Ber- 
gami  was  her  menial,  but  he  was  now 
ber  cbambeilaiu.  The  honuurabie 
officer  who  c  ommaDded  the  ship  felt  it 
would  be  d<f^radiiig  hiui  if  he  r^at  at 
thfe  same  table  with  one  who  bad  for- 
merly served  him,  and  he  remonstrated 
ou  the  subject  with  her  majesty,  whose 
conduct  showed  bow  deeply  she  felt 
the  force  of  his  objection.  Had  he 
obtained  the  dignity  he  then  held  by 
Worthy  means,  would  not  the  princess 
have  answered  this  remonstrance  by 
sayings,  he  had  associated  with  her 
majesty,  and  could  not  therefore  dis- 
grace captain  PecheM  by  sitting  at  the 
•ame  table.  If  this  failed,  would  not 
ber  majesty  have  said,  "You  are  of- 
fending me  and  the  country  that  em- 
ploys you ;  I  shall  make  the  proper 
report  of  your  conduct,  and  not  go  on 
board  your  r«'S8el."  But  was  this  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty?  IF  his  ad- 
vauceinenl  were  a  proof  of  his  merits, 
and  his  merits  alone,  would  not  this, 
or  something  like  it,  have  been  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty  ?  No  such 
thing,  however,  took  place — she  took 
a  day  or  two  to  consider  what  she 
■houfd  do,  and  ultimately  declined  the 
table  and  socieiy  of  captain  Pechell 
for  that  of  her  paramour,  she,  indeed, 
observed  that  captain  Briggs  made  no 
objection  to  Bergami  j  but  there  was 
this  diffeence  in  the  two  cases,  that 
the  latter  was  tttally  unacquainted 
with  the  preyjons  menial  condition  of 
Bergami.  Her  majesty,  it  would  thus 
appear,  consented  to  be  iusHlted  by  an 
English  captain,  who,  however,  had 
done  no  more  than  what  be  conceived 
to  be  his  duiy. 

From  Me<sii)a  her  majesty  went  to 
SyracMse,  where  she  remain'eil  till  the 
30th  of  that  month,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Catania.  At  hrst  Bergami's  bed- 
room was  at  a  di-tauce  from  hei's — 
but  the  same  change  here  took  place 
as  on  every  other  o<*asion  where  any 
Interruption  could  take  place  in  their 
•ecret  communication^.  There  the 
filles-de-chainbres,  sitting  up  oneni°-ht 
later  than  usual  at  their  revels,  s"aw 
Bcrgami's  door  open,  and  the  prineess 
coming  out  in  such  a  condition  us  could 
leave  no  doubr  of  her  having  pas-ed 
the  night  in  his  room,  She^va.i  un- 
dressed and  had  a  pillow  under  I'cr 
arm,  on  which  she  alv*ays  slept.  In 
common  cases  of  divorce,  such  a  fact, 
my  lords,  would  be  proof  enough,  but 


when  yon  couple  with  it  her  being  un- 
dressed, 1  ask  what  must  be  the  con- 
clnsiox  in  your  lordships'  miiids  f 
That  fact  alone,  if  we  cm  prore  ift, 
fully  justifies  the  preamble' of  the  bill. 
Another  circumstance  occurred  at  Ca- 
tania, which  will  serve  to  cunfirm  the 
charge  of  a  previous  ednlterous  inter- 
course. Her  majesty  had  shown  au 
extraordinary  attachment  to  the  infant 
child  of  Btirganti,  who  slept  in  her 
room,  and  often  in  ber  bed,  and  wa> 
subsequently,  I  believe,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  princess.  The  clHid 
showed  symptoms  of  gratitude  for  her 
majesty's  attentions, and  also  exhibited 
her  Concern  by  crying  when  she 
missed  the  hand  ikat  fondled  and 
protected  her.  The  child  was  affec- 
tionate, and  if  her  majesty  were  with- 
drawn it  usually  cried.  The  countesi 
of  OJdi  in  vain  attentpted  to  pacify  her. 
Tliese  circumstances  coupled  with 
others,  must  satisfy  yonr  lordiiiips 
and  all  reasonable  minds  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  subsisted  betweeu 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  while  they 
continued  at  Catania. 

Having  advanced  Bergami  to  so 
many  honours^  and  now  procured  him 
a  knighthood  of  Malta  ;  he  was  desig- 
nated his'  excellency,  and  afterwards 
slie  always  addressed  him  as  chevalier. 
What  rea^on^  my  lords,  can  be  assigned 
for  all  this.*  What  but  her  guilty  at- 
tachment, or  the  expectation  of  graii- 
,  fieatioii  from  a  degrading  intercourse  I 
While  at  Catania,  she  at  first  enjoyed 
the  socieiy  of  the  first  persons  there; 
Uiit  alter  a  short  residence  she  became 
regardless  of  all  oilier  socieiy  thaa 
tiiat  of  her  paramour.  Siie  was  rarely 
seen  iviih  the  nobility;,  she  became  re- 
gardless-of  her  person,  and  from  Ca- 
tania she  proceeded  t.>  a  place  calleci 
Augusta,  in  that  iieijihbourhood. 
Anjourned  at  4 o'clock. 


MONDAY,  August  21.. 
The  Aitorney-Generdl  said,  he  had 
now  to  resume  the  statement  of  facts 
at  the  part  which  he  left  off  on  Satur- 
<lay.  It  would  be  in  the  recoliectiou 
of  their  lordsl;»ps  that  in  that  state- 
ment be  had  left  her  majesty  at  Cata- 
nia, ill  the  island  of  Sicily,  lie,  how- 
eviT,  begged  leave,  before  he  pi  uceedeU 
ivith  the  narrative,  to  supply  aa  omis- 
sion which  he  made  on  Saturday.  On 
that  day  he  had  stated  thaiDr.  Hoilanii 
was  in  the  suite  of  her  majesi}',  hut  lia 
had  nut  meutiuuttU  ftt  what  time  that 
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g:eBtleinan  left  her  service.  He  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  apprise  their 
lordships,  lest  they  sliould  suppose 
that  Dr.  Hullaud  had  continued  witit 
her  majesty  up  to  tlie  last  date  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  tliat  that  gentleman  left 
her  at  Venice,  in  the  tour  which  her 
majesty  made  to  that  city  in  the  month 
of  April  or  May,  1815.  She  bad  pre- 
viously taken  into  Ijer  service  a  Mr. 
Hownara  and  a  Mr.  Flynn,  officers  of 
the  navy.  He  would  now  proceed 
vvith  his  statement  in  the  order  he  had 
hitherto  folTowed.  He  had,  as  already 
stated,  left  her  majesty  at  Catania  ; 
from  ihenpe  she  went  to  Augusta,  also 
in  Sicily.  This  journey  she  made  in 
the  month  of  March,  I8j6.  He  had 
already  informed  their  lordships,  that 
duriiiif  the  residence  of  the  queei)  in 
Catania,  she  procured  for  JBerijami  the 
title  of  a  knight  of  Malta.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  Augusta,  she  oblained  for 
him  a  new  dignity — the  title  of  Baron 
de  la  Francino.  He  was  not  a^are 
what  circumstances  could  entitle  him 
to  such  an  honour,  or  that  any  thing 
could  have  induced  her  majesty  to 
procure  this  dignity  for  him,  except 
Ihe  influence  wliich  he  had  obtained 
over  her,  in  consequence  of  the  fa- 
ijniliarity  and  licentious  intercourse 
which  he  had  shown  to  have  subsisied 
between  them.  He  had  now  to  state 
another  fact,  which  would  prove  the 
power  Bergami  had  obtained  over  his 
mistress— a  power  which,  as  he  always 
•  aid^  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  not 
only  the  existence  of  a  licentious  fa- 
ipiliarity,  but  an  adulterous  inteicourse 
between  them.  Either  at  Augusta  or 
Catania  she  sat  for  her  picture,  or  for 
several  pictures.  In  one  instance  she 
sat  in  the  character  of  a  IVJagdalen,  in 
a  dress  in  which  her  person  was  very 
inuch  exposed.  Ju  another  picture 
she  was  painted  in  the  (Jress  of  a 
Turkish  lady,  and  along  with  her  was 
the  child  Victorioe  in  a  similar  drtss. 
Bergami  was  also  painted  in  a  Turkish 
dress.  One,  if  not  two,  of  these  pic- 
tures was  presented  to  Bergami.'  Now 
he  must  here  ag.iin  observe  to  their 
lordships,  that  to  him  it  was  impossible 
to  account  for  such  marks  of  favour, 
lipon  any  other  ground  than  that  of  in- 
0uence  obtained  by  the  adulterous  in- 
tercourse which,  upon  the  facts  he  had 
described,  he  attributed  to  the  parties. 
Her  majestj!  having  resolved  to  leave 
Augusta,  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Tunis, 
«ud   afterwards   Ti»it«d  Greece.     For 


this  Yoyage  she  hired  a  vessel  of  that 
kind  called  a  polacca  ;  and  here  be  had 
again  to  state,  that  arrangements  were 
made  on  board  this  vessel^  similar  to 
tliose  their  lordships  would  recollect 
he  had  already  described  on  other  oc- 
casions, for  having  the  sleeping  apajt- 
ments  of  Bergami  and  the  queen  near 
each  other,  and  for  obtaining  facility 
of  communication.  Her  majesty's 
cabin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  countess 
of  Oldi,  communicated  with  the  dining 
cabin,  and  on  the  other  side  were  some 
apartments  for  the  other  female  at- 
tendants. There  were  two  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  cabin,  one  for  the  queen 
and  the  r)ther  for  her  female  servants. 
For  a  few  days  Bergami  slept  at  some 
distance  from  the  queen's  apartment. 
But  very  soon  one  of  the  doors,  that 
which  served  for  a  communicatlou  to 
the  servants  in'to  the  eating  room,  was 
ordered  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  only 
one  entrance  to  the  dining  room  and 
the  queen's  bed  room.  A  bed  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  for  Bergami's 
accommodation  into  the  dining  cabiu, 
and  this  bed  was  so  placed,  that  when 
the  door  of  the  queen's  sleeping-room 
was  open,  she  and  Bergami  could  see 
each  other,  while  in  bed,  and  hold  con- 
versation together.  The  only  access 
to  her  majesty's  bed-roi/m  was  through 
the  eating-room  in  which  Bergami  slept, 
and  when  the  door  ol  this  room  was 
shut,  there  was  no  means  of  access  to 
the  queen's.  The  door  of  the  eating- 
cabin  was  constantly  shut  afrer  they 
retired  to  rest,  and  through  it,  as  he 
had  stated,  was  the  only  communica- 
tion to  the  queen's  sleeping  apartment. 
Now  he  would  ask  their  lordships  what 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  this 
arrangement  but  that  which  the  others 
he  had  stated,  had  suggested?  What 
other  reason  except  that  of  facilitating 
an  adulterous  intercourse  could  ba 
assigned  for  her  majesty  having,  either 
by  lanci  or  sea,  access  to  her  sleeping- 
apartment  open  only  to  Bergami,  and 
closed  to  all  the  rest  of  her  suite?  Her 
majesty  proceeded,  as  he  had  stated, 
to  Tinii>,  and  from  thence  to  Utica. 
In  the  house  in  wihch  she  slept  there 
were  only  two  bed-rooms ;  one  was  al- 
lotted to  her  majesty  and  Victorine, 
and  another  to  the  countess  of  Oldi 
and  the  other  female  attendants.  The 
rest  of  the  suite  were  accommodated 
at  the  houses  of  different  consuls  iu  the 
town.  It  would  appear  in  evidence, 
that  when  ber  uiajeity  stopped  at  tbi^ 
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place,  Berfami  came  in  the  morning 
at  a  very  early  hour  before  her  ma- 
jesty was  up,  and  eiiiereil  tier  apart- 
ineut.  Wiihoiit  askiiig;leave  or  giving 
the  slightest  notice,  he  passed  into  her 
bied-rooni,  and  lliere  remained  ahiue 
with  her  fora  con^ideraijle  linie.  Here 
he  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  why 
Bergami  took  this  liberty?  why  he 
went  to  her  majesty's  apartment  with- 
out being  desired?  Their  lordships 
would  say  whether  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed sije  would  thus  admit  him  to  her 
bed-room,  il  gross  /amiliarityandlicen- 
Hdus  intercourse  had  not  previously 
taken  place.  It  was  true,  she  had  by 
this  time  procured  for  Berijami  titles 
and  dignities,  but  her  having  raised 
him  from  obscurity  to  dislinciinn  did 
not  furnish  any  Eround  for  thus  ad- 
luiiting  him  to  her  bed-room.  Their 
lordships  might,  perhaps,  consider  the 
details  he  had  to  state  as  fatiiuiug, 
from  their  sameness.  But  though 
many  of  the  facts  he  had  stated,  and 
had  siill  to  relate,  were  unimporiant  in 
themselves,  tiiey  were  materiafas  lead- 
ing to  the  conclu-iion  he  had  endea- 
Toured  to  press  on  their  lordship-,' 
minds — that  the  chain  of  circum<;tances 
could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ex- 
istence of  an  adulterous  interc()ur»e 
between  Bergami  and  her  majestv. 
He  had  now  to  call  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which  was  calculated 
to  remove  every  doubt  from  their 
minds,  if  any  yet  remained.  Her  ma- 
jesty visited  Savona.  The  house  in 
■which  she  slept  there  had  only  two 
rooms,  and  the  outer  room,  which  was 
assigned  to  Bergami,  had  no  bed. 

Here  the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  at 
what  date  this  took  place. 

'JTje  At  jmey-GcMieral :  They  were 
at  Savona  t>n  the  I2ih  of  April  ;  they 
bad  been  at  Uiica  on  the  8th. 

A  noble  lord  asked  where  Savona 
<was  situaicfj. 

The  Attorney-General  :  The  place 
was  in  Africa,  near  Tunis.  It  was 
called  either  Savona  or  Saveiiha.  He 
had  it  Savoua.  As  he  had  slated,  ai 
this  place,  the  outside-room,  assi:;ned 
to  Bergami,  had  no  bed ;  the  inner 
room,  wh.cli  was  occupied  by  her  ma- 
jesty, had  one,  and  a  very  large  one. 
There  was  no  access  io  the  bed  in  the 
iuner-room  except  through  Bergami's. 
It  would  be  proved  in  evidence,  that 
lu  the  morning,  after  her  majesty  had 
slept  here,  her  bed  had  the  apiiearance 
p{  having  been  slept  iu  by  two  persons. 


Their  brdships  would  recollect  th^t  bp 
had  stated  that  there  was  only  one  pas- 
sage m  her  m.-.jeaty's  bed-room  ;  that 
that  passage  led  from  B"rgami's  room^. 
and  that  iu  his  room  there  was  no  bed'. 
In  any  ordinary  ca^e  this  would  b^ 
sufficient  proof  to  a  jury  that  the  crime 
of  adultery  had  been  committed  that 
night  ;  because,  when  their  l()rdsbi|>s 
found  that  there  were  no  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  queens  bed-room  but 
through  Bergami's  apartment,  and  that 
her  majesty's  bed  bore  in  the  morning 
the  marks  oftwo  personshaviuglain  iu 
it,  they  could  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion but  the  na'ural  one — that  they  haj 
committed  adultery.  When,  too,  they 
found  circumstances  of  this  kind  oc- 
curring night  after  night,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  different  places,  there  was 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  evidence 
bore  out  the  charge  of  a  continued 
course  of  adultery.  From  the  coast  of 
Africa  her  majesty  sailed  to  Athens, 
and  touched  at  Malta  in  her  way.  They 
arrived  at  Athens  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1816,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Greek. 
islands,  and  stopped  some  time  aiMe- 
lito.  Excursions  were  also  made  to 
Troy  and  Ephesus.  He  would  state  a 
fact  which  occurred  at  Athens,  which 
would  shovv  how  little  of  the  respect 
due  to  her  high  rank  was  paid  by  Ber- 
gami to  the  |>rincess.  At  Athens,  the 
captain  of  an  English  ship  which 
touched  there  landed,  and  called  on 
her  royal  highness.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  royal  highness  sitting  ia 
an  alcove  iu  a  garden,  in  which  wer<> 
also  the  countess  of  Oldi  aad  Ber- 
gami ;  the  latter  seated,  and  wearing 
a  foraging  cap.  Her  royal  highness 
rose  with  the  politeness  which  distin- 
guished all  persons  of  high  rank,  to  re- 
ceive the  ofticer,  and'desired  him  to  he 
seated.  Bergami  continued  seated  ; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  left  the  place 
without  making  the  least  obeisance,  or 
paying  those  marks  of  respect  which 
the  ofTicers  of  a  court  were  always  ex- 
pected to  pay  :  he  left  the  room  as  if 
lie  were  a  person  of  equal  rank,  to  her 
royal  highness.  AViiy  did  he  mention 
this  fact  ?  Because  it  showed  that  the 
familiarity  which  had  taken  place  bt- 
tween  them  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  considered  his  royal 
mistress  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  witlj 
himself.  This  fact  was  nothing  of  it- 
self, but  it  was  (me  which,  taken  ia 
connection  with  otheis,  was  very  im- 
portant, aud  would  bave  weight  with 
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a  jury.  It  plainly  sjiowed  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  by  Bergatni,  and  how 
.completely  he  thought  himself  rel'eved 
^rom  the  fiecessity  of  payinjj  any  mark 
of  respect  to  her  majesty,  i'rom 
Athens  her  royal  highness  proceeded 
by  the  way  of  Constantinople  to  Ephe- 
gus.  Here  another  circumstauce  of  a 
yery  remarkable  nature  occurred. 
her  majesty  directed  a  bed  to  be 
placed  ijnder  a  vestibule,  which  fronted 
a  church  shaded  by  trees.     Dinner  was 

{'neparedjbut  the  weather  was  hot,  and 
ler  majesty  had  retired  to  the  vestibule 
to  repoi^e  herself.  Bergauii  was  seen 
coming  fpom  this  veslibule  in  disha- 
bille, when  no  other  person  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there  but  her  majesty. 
Dinner  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
perved  in  the  vestibule  for  her  majesty 
and  Bergami.  She  sat  on  the  small 
bed  and  he  beside  her.  None  of  the 
attendants  were  admitted;  to  the  vesti- 
bule, aud  she  and  Hergami  remained 
alone  together  for  a  considerable  time. 
No^v,  if  her  royal  highness  required 
any  attendance  within  this  vestibule, 
why  were  uot  the  females  of  her  suite 
employed  for  that  purpose  ?  Why 
jva.«  Bi-rgami  and  Bergami  alone,  ad- 
mitted to  her  bedroom  .>  Soon  after, 
her  majesty  proceeded  to  Aun,  a  place 
|n  Syria,  where  again  Bergami  was 
treated  with  the  same  extraordinary 
fumiliariiy.  A  tent  was  erected  for 
her  royal  highness,  and  a  bed  titled 
jip  for  her  within  it.  While  she  was 
ill  bed  in  this  t^nt,  Bergami  was  seen 
sittitig  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  almost 
undressed,  o;j  the  side  oif  the  bed. 
^'rora  this  tent  he  was  afterward.?  seen 
coming  in  a  slate  of  undress.  Now  if 
her  majesty  required  any  attendance 
in  this  tent,  why  had  she  not  called 
upon  the  countess  Oldi,  or  some  other 
female  of  her  suite  ?     How  did  it  hap- 

f)en  that  Bergami  should  be  the  person 
equired  to  attend  her  while  she  was 
in  bed,  and  that  he  should  wait  upon 
her  dressed  in  the  unbecoming  manner 
which  had  been  described  ?  This  was 
certainly  a  circumstance  of  strong  sus- 
picion. But  it  perhaps  might  be  said, 
that  it  required  sometliing  more  to 
prove  adultery.  He  must  observe, 
fiowever,  that  he  believed  that  in  any 
oidinary  case  this  would  be  enough  to 
Pr9ve  the  commissionof  that  crime  he- 
lore  any  court.  But  their  lordships 
"Would  besides  recollect,  that,  strong  as 
it  was,  this  was  not  an  isolated  faet. 
It  was  one  uf  a  scries  uf  the  same  sort, 


and  he  might  venture  to  assert  that 
such  familiarity  could  not  be  supposed 
to  exist  between  such  persons  wilhci^t 
a  guilty  iuiercourse.  No  woman  would 
allow  such  a  Ijberty  to  be  takeu  with 
her,  unless  by  a  man  to  whom  she  had 
gramed  the  last  favour.  This  might 
be  said  not  only  iu  tlie  case  uf  a  prin- 
cess and  a  man  who  had  been  her 
courier,  but  in  the  case  of  any  man  aud 
woniau  of  respectability  in  any  rank 
of  life.  From  Auu  her  majesty  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem.  Here,  uot  sa- 
tisfied with  the  dignities  she  had  al- 
ready procured  for  her  favourite — nor 
even  wiili  having  made  him  her  cham- 
berlain, aud  procured  for  him  the  order 
of  Malta  and  the  title  of  Baron  della 
Fraucia — she  obtained  for  him  the  or- 
der of  St.  Sepulchre.  Still,  not  content 
with  this,  she  instituted  an  order  of  her 
own,  which  was  called  '•  the  ortJer  of 
St.  Caroline."  After  conferriug  this 
order  on  several  of  her  domestics,  she 
made  Bergami  the  Grand  Master,  (a 
laugh  in  the  house.)  TLi-;  might  excitQ 
a  smile  among  their  lordships;  but  it 
was  a  circumstance  which  marked  verjr 
strongly  the  state  of  lier  majesty's 
mind.  Why  did  slie  single  out  this 
man  to  be  Grand  Master  of  the  order 
she  had  created  ?  It  was  impossible 
uQt  to  conclude  that  this  distinclioa 
proceeded  from  that  attachmeut  which 
she  bad  so  strongly  manifested  to  him, 
whicti  had  led  to  an  adulttrous  inter- 
course that  gave  him  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  her.  Why  else  should  she 
have  made  a  Grand  Master  of  this 
man,  formerly  a  courier — now  a  baroa. 
There  was  lio  way  of  accounting  for 
this  but  by  referring  it  to  that  degrad- 
ing and  humiliating  passion  on  the  part 
uf  her  majesty,  the  calamitous  effects 
of  which  he  bad  al.-eady  described.  It 
was  that  passion  which  had  made  Bee-, 
garni  Kuiglit  of  Malta,  Knighi  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Caroline,  aud  the  baron  della 
Fruncia.  He  had,  however,  now  a  fact 
to  state,  which,  if  any  doubt  still  re- 
mained with  their  lordships,  would 
completely  banish  it.  He  therefore 
requested  their  lordship's  particular 
attention  to  the  stalcmeut  he  was  about 
to  make.  Her  majesty  embarked  at 
Jafl'a,  for  Italy,  on  board  a  polacca; 
finding  it  iuconveuient  tn  remaiu  in 
the  cabin  during  the  night,  she  directed 
a  tent  to  be  erected  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  sleep  in  it.  Iu  this 
teat  a  sofa  or  bed  was  placed  fur  her 
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BiajcstT,  and  alto  a  lofa  fur  I'rr^i^tni. 
This  prepaiation  was  miid<r  for  their 
jlcpping  utidor  the  same  roof,  and  witli- 
out  any  pariition  or  divisioot  between 
them.  In  thi»  viay  tliey  cuntinited  to 
ilecp  every  uii^tii  wiihoiil  iiiterniibe-ioii, 
until  their  iirrival  )u  Italy.  Iq  the  day- 
time the  canvas  of  the  tent  was  drawn 
up  to  admit  the  air;  but  qt  night,  wben 
fhey  retired  into  the  tent,  it  vas  let 
«iown,  BO  as  to  exclude  the  observa- 
tion of  the  crew  and  her  n»ajestj's 
auite>  This  nbt  only  took  place  night 
after  niglit,  but  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  After  dinner  her 
laajesty  aod  this  tnan  retired  into  the 
tent,  and  then  the  canvas  was  letdown, 
as  before  described,  to  exclude  oU'^er- 
vaiifiQ.  This  familiarity  continued 
iluring  the  voyape  from  Jaffa  to  Italy, 
■where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of 
Sfplenaber,  and  landed  at  Terracina. 
Wliat  he  had  stated  bo  considered  not 
inerely  presumptive,  but  positive  evi- 
dence. Was  it  ever  before  beard  of, 
that  a  lady  of  rank  maintained  this  fa- 
Biiirarity  with  her  chamberlain?  Their 
Jordships  wouid  see  that  this  inter- 
course had  been  maintained  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  aad  it  was  evident 
that  it  ci  uld  be  carried  on  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  committing  adul 
tery.  When  their  lordships  were,  in 
addition  to  all  he  bad  siated,  told  that 
»he  had  often  been  seen  during  the 
day  sitting  on  Hertrami's  knee,  and 
embracing;  hin> ;  after  this  nobody  could 
doubt  for  what  purpose  the  tent  was 
fitted  up  01'.  the  declf,  At  "his  time 
her  niajefty  seemed  to  cast  off  all  the 
restraints  of  female  delicacy.  It  would 
be  proved  t^at  at  one  period  during 
the  voyage  sli««  had  a  bath  prepared 
for  her  on  board  the  vessel,  and  into 
this  bath  she  went,  no  person  being 
present,  or  jo  at'endance  on  her,  ex- 
cept Bergauii.  After  that  fact  could 
any  man  have  a  dmiht  on  his  mind  of 
the  criminal  nature  of  the  intercourse 
cxistlnif  between  them  ?  Though  it 
might,  be  supposed  that  there  might  be 
su'mufh  virtue  infixed  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual,  that  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  could  sleep  in  the  same 
spartmeut  without  ai.y  criminality 
having  o.  curred  ;  yet,  seeing  that  sucji 
9  series  of  constant  familiarity  and  un- 
ftccominc  intimacy  had  been  indulged 
in  widi  this  man  before,  what  but  ihe 
9bs(»,'ule  banishment, the  total  oblivion, 
of  all  remains  of  virtue  and  modesty, 
♦ouJd  have  prevailed  on  a  woman  to 


admit  a  man  and  a  xcrrant  at  iQch  4 
moment .'  From  this  fact  every  unau 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  last  intimacy 
must  have  taken  place  beiMeen  two 
persons  of  dittVreiil  sexes  belore  any 
fenialu  would  allow  a  iium  to  attend  on 
her  iu  such  a  siiuatiou.  Nothing  bu| 
the  existence  of  the  adulieious  inter- 
course to  vrbich  he  bad  alluued  could 
account  for  such  a  circumstance.  Ou 
b'lard  of  this  ve~sel,  oi  the  24ih  of 
August,  which  was  .Si.  BHrlliolumew'j 
day,  gieat  festivities  took  place.  Tiipip 
lord-hips  were  aware  thnt  Bergami's 
name  was  Bartalomo,  At  this  enter- 
taiutnent  the  health  of  her  majesty  and 
the  heaJih  of  Bergai^i,  the  courier, 
were  diaiik  ipgether  on  that  occasion. 
What  inference  was  to  be  drawn  front 
this  circumstance  ?  None,  hut  that 
those  favors,  distinctions,  and  honours 
were  conferred  upun  the  rlomesiic  Ber., 
gamij  in  cousecjueuce  of  a  criiniual,  li- 
cenrioiis,  and  tlisgiisiing,  lntercollr!^e, 
While  h-  was  on  this  fdct  he  should 
lieg  to  state  a  ctrcumstance  omitted  iu 
the  former  parlol  his  statement,  which 
was  that  the  same  transacijon  had  oc- 
curred, the  same  festivities  had  been 
I  indulged  in,  on  the  same  day,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  iii  the  villa  d'Esie.  There 
also  a  grand  festival  was  held  iu  ho- 
notir  of  the  birth-day  of  the  cotirier 
Bergami.  Now  he  apprehended  th« 
single  fact  he  bad  described  on  board 
the  polacca,  would  in  itself  be  sufhcieiit 
evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  evidence  to  establish. 
He  would  not  fatigue  their  lordships* 
attention  by  entering  into  ^  minute 
detail  of  the  various  deijrees  of  unbe- 
coming foiniliarity  with  her  menial, 
and  as  he  might  ex.press  it,  the  inde- 
cent exhibiiiops  to  which  her  majesty 
had  reduced  herself  on  boaid  that 
ship  ;  he  would  rather  leave  iheir  lord- 
ships, to  form  their  own  general  im- 
pressions from  the  evidence ;  but  h« 
conid  not  forhfttr  mentioning,  tint  it 
would  be  proved  before  them  that  she 
had,  throughout  the  vpyagfe,  occupied 
i  herself  in  the  jnosl  menial  offices  for 
'  this  servant  that  a  wuuian  could  do  for 
man  :  that  she  had  even  at  times  en- 
I  ff'ijr'^''  herself  in  mending  his  clothes. — 
;  On  arriving  in  Italy,  jn  September,  the 
I  princess  proceeded  to  the  villa  d'Este^ 
on  the  lake  of  Como,  which  she  |iad 
occupied  before,  and  on  reaching  \htit 
'  place,  Bergami's  brother  was  elevated 
fo  the  situation  of  prefect  of  the  pa- 
lace.    His  mother^who  was   faiHtliarlj 
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t*M«ftl  the  granilmoth^,  not  only  by 
her  niBJesty's  suite,  but  by  her  insijes- 
ty  b^Tseir — was  now  ordcrod  to  be 
called  MarlHine  Livia,  and  the  niutlier 
and  brother  liad  separate  tables  pro- 
vided for  llicui  from  the  rest  of  the  fi*r- 
vunts. 

After  wbat  be  bad  stated  to  tbeir 
lordships  he  should  not  tri-spass  on 
tlieir  attention  by  raentiouing'  various 
other  circumstances  that  occurred  at 
thut  place  to  support  the  Charge.  He 
niig'ht,  liowever,  mention,  that,  duriuy;- 
her  majesty's  absence  from  d'Este,  ii 
theatre  liad  been  titled  u|)  in  ihat  villa. 
On  her  returii  thither  she  often  per- 
formed on  the  itage — s'be  in  one  cha- 
racter and  Berg-anii  in  another.  The 
characters  she  performed  were  of  a  very 
low  kind.  Berg-aibi  g-enerally  performed 
the  character  of  the  lover.  He  only 
«tnted  this  as  another  proof  of  the  great 
degree  of  familiarity  which  subsisted 
betwL'cn  tbem. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  d^Eite  she 
made  a  tour  to  Lugano,  aiid  .<!(iine  other 
places.  In  the  course  of  this  tour  a 
remarkable  circumstance  occurl'ed  : — 
One  morning  a  courier  whs  despatched 
•with  a  letter  to  a  person  at  Milan,  and 
returned  with  an  answer  late  that  night, 
or  rather  early  next  morning,  while  all 
the  princess's  household  were  ut  rest. 
The  couiic:r,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duly 
to  deliver  the  letter  immediately  to 
Berganii,  whose  office  it  was  to  receive 
it,  went  to  that  person's  chaniber»  He 
was  not  there;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
«aw  bini  coming  in  his  shin,  and  rohe- 
de-chambre,  out  of  the  princess's 
chamher  to  bis  own.  Here  he  would 
»«k  how  it  had  happened  that  at  that 
hour,  when  all  tlie  other  members  of 
the  family  wore  at  rest,  this  man  should 
he  seen  coming  in  that  undress  from 
his  mistress's  room  ?  Obser»iiig  that 
the  circumstance  was  noticed  by  the 
courier,  and  being  desirou-;  of  making 
«onie  excuse,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
heard  his  child  cry,  und  had  gone  to 
quiet  her,  and  the  next  juoniing  he 
desired  the  courier  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Hut  the  fact  forcibly  struck 
the  man,  and  the  inference  from  it  was 
plain.  Bergami  having  come  out  of 
the  princes>'«  room  at  that  nns<u  on- 
able  hour,  their  chambers  also  being 
tepara'ed  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  bow  was  the  occurrence  to  be 
accounted  for,  except  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  crimimil  intercourse  existed 
i»elw««H  theui  ?     Thi»   faet  alone  would 


be  stifficient  to  convict  a  vronian  in  an 
ordinary  case.  No  rensort  coald  be 
assigned  for  Bergami's  conduct  on  tlie 
occasion,  bitt  that  which  he  hud  been  se 
often  obliged  lu  state  to  iheir  iord- 
stiips. 

A  fter    a   shoft  time   the  princess  ti- 
sited    a    place    which  hud    sim-e    beea 
put*chasfe<l  at  h6r  exjjeiise  for   Bergami, 
and  to    this    he    particularly   wished    to 
direct    their    lord-hip's    attention.       It 
was   called    the   Villa  Hergaini,  or  B:i- 
rona.     Not   content    with    luiving   pre- 
viously lavislied  on    him    titles   and  Iio- 
nour-,  she    finally  thouglit    proper    to 
expend  several    thousand    pounds   from 
her  own   fiinils  in  the   purchase  of  this 
estate  for   him  near  Milan.     People  d<» 
not   in    general    act   without    reason  or 
motive,    and    there   was    no    assignable 
reason  or    motive,     for    the    princess's 
conduct     but     one     only.        Her     royal 
highness  resided    for  some  time  at   that 
placej    and,    dining    a    carnival   wliich 
Mas  held   there,  be  was  instructed  to  say 
that  the  most  scandalous  and,  disgraoe- 
ful    scenes     occurred^     and    it    would 
apjiear  that    the    bouse    in    which    the 
princess    of    Wales     resided     deserved 
rather    the    name  of  a   common   brothei 
than    of    a   palace.     It   Mas  frcquenled 
by  persons     not   corresponding    to  her 
station  and   rank,  who    properly    main- 
tained   their   dignity,    and    would    feel 
themselves  honoured  by  her  patronage, 
hut    by  persons    of    the    lowest    class. 
These   were     circumstances    which    he 
should    not    have    brought   under    their 
lordships'    notice,  if  they   hud    not  oc- 
curred, as    he   Miiist    presume,    l)y    the 
queen's    permission.       Undoubtedly,    it 
ujight  he  said,  that   if  they  took  place, 
in    the   kitchen,  the   ofSces,    or   in   th« 
lower    part    of    her    niajesly's    houfse, 
ihey  ought  not  to  be  token   notice  of  iti 
the  slightest  degree,  as    in  that  case  it 
could    by    no   means  be    presutiied   that 
she    w^is    necessarily    aware    of    Ihein. 
iJuf,      unfortunately,     their      lordbhips 
would     observe     that    they    did      pass 
under    h<r   niajest\'s    notice;    and,    f» 
far  from    expressing  any  degree  of  dis- 
like   or   disiij>probation,    she    did    know 
of    fhiui,    and    seemed    to    approve    of 
ihrm.      Here,  again,    it   might   be  said, 
that  although    they    proved   a  veiy  un- 
becoming  sort    of    improper    niid   inde- 
cent   coiiduef,    they  ought    not   to   be 
taken   to   prove     the    existence  of    an 
adulterous     intercourse.         But     when 
they  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
i  •tker   fac(«  which    ho    bud    menliunodf 
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they  certainly  went  to  shew,  that 
such  an  adulterous  intercourse  did 
exist  between  her  majesty  and  Ber- 
gami,  and  that  the  continuance  of  that 
Intercourse  so  operated  upon  her  ma- 
jesty's mind  as  to  render  her  entirely 
regardless  of  that  decorum  which  she 
ought  to  have  maintained.  Their  lord- 
ships must  see  that  though  these  facts 
in  themselves  were  entirely  different 
from  the  direct  charge  against  her 
majesty,  they  afforded  but  too  strong 
a  corroboration  of  it.  After  her  ma- 
jesty's return  to  the  Barona,  she  made 
a  journey  through  the  Tyrol  into  Ger- 
many. A  remarkable  circumstance 
took  place  almost  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  journey,  which  would 
prove  to  their  lordships  beyond  doubt, 
that  such  an  intercourse  did  exist.  On 
her  arrival  at  a  place  called  Charnitz, 
it  was  necessary  that  Bergami  should 
return  to  Inspruck,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  passport  for  the  continuance  of  her 
majesty's  journey.  It  appeared  that 
Bergami  was  necessarily  absent  upon 
his  departure  from  Charnitz  to  In- 
spruck, and,  till  his  return,  during 
those  hours  at  which  her  mjijesty  and 
her  household  were  accujlomed  to  re- 
lire  to  rest,  upon  this  occasion  her 
majesty  had  one  of  her  fille-de-cham- 
bres  to  sleep  in  her  room  during  the 
night*  Bergami  relumed  from  In- 
spruck in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
what  was  the  conduct  then  pursued  by 
her  majesty  ?  What,  he  should  ask 
their  lordships,  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  a  person  under  ordinary 
circumstances  who  had  gone  ujion  such 
a  mission  ?  Their  lordships  would 
naturally  suppose  that  Bcreami,  re- 
turning at  the  dead  hour  %f  night 
retired  to  rest  ?  but  no — he  came  into 
that  room  (lier  majesty's  female  at- 
tendant being  at  that  time  titere 
asleep.)  Upon  his  so  coming  in,  her 
majesty  ordered  her  female  attendant 
to  retire,  faking  her  bed  along  with 
her.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  her 
majesty  gave  these  instructions  to  her 
female  servant,  and  Bergami  was  left 
alone  with  her.  Now  what  Was  the 
reason  for  all  (his? 

He  asked  their  lordships  whether 
that  fact  alone,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  not  be  held  a  conclu-ive  proof 
of  adultery  ?  And  he  would  ask  them 
also,  with  great  subniis-ii/tj,  whether, 
if  it  should  be  so  coiisideied  in  an  or- 
dinary case,  it  did  not  amount  to  a 
»till  stronger   proof  here — whether  it 


did  not  amount  to  a  still  stronger  etU 
dence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  at 
applied  to  the  case  of  two  persotis 
whose  rank  in  life  was  so  different  ( — 
What  other  inference  could  Iheir  lord- 
ships draw  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  majesty's  ordering  the  attendant 
to  retire,  but  that  she  might  be  so  leh 
alone  with  Bergami  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night?  Independent  of  any  otiief 
facts,  supposing  there  were  nothing  else 
in  this  case  before  them,  ihi*  alone) 
must  satisfy  their  lord>hips  that  an 
adulterous  intercourse  did  thcrj  take 
place  between  the  parties.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  in  the  course  of  this  jour, 
ney  her  majesty  proceeded  to  Municltj 
and  afterwards  to  Carlsrbue,  where  shd 
remained  nine  days.  At  Carlsrhue,  a 
similar  arrangement  took  place  about 
the  bedrobms  to  that  which  he  had  so 
often  had  occasion  to  call  their  lord-* 
ships' attention  to.  The  bed-room  dis* 
tiuguisbed  by  the  number  10  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  her  majesty  ) 
No.  11  was  an  entry  or  passage-room 
between  No.  10  and  No.  12.  No.  13 
was  appropriated  to  the  count  Ber- 
gami. A  door  opened  from  No.  10, 
and  another  from  No.  12,  into  No.  11, 
so  that  any  one  might  pass  without  dif- 
ficulty from  the  chamber  occupied  by 
her  majesty  into  the  room  in  which 
Bergami  slept,  or  from  Bergami's  apart^ 
meut  into  her  majesty's.  He  had  now 
to  notice  one  very  important  circum- 
stance. At  Carlsrhue  her  majesty  wai 
one  day  found  in  Bergami's  room  | 
she  was  sitting  upon  his  bed,  and  he 
was  in  bed  with  his  arms  around  thd 
neck  of  her  majesty.  She  was  sur- 
prised in  this  extraordinary  situation 
by  one  of  the  femmes-de-cliambre,  wbd 
was  going  into  tlie  room  by  chance. 
Now,  would  a  circumstance  of  this 
sort  take  place,  he  would  ask,  unless 
that  kind  of  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  parties  to  which  he  was  sd 
often  reluctantly  obliged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  ?  In  that  bed  was 
found  a  cloak  which  her  ma;e?ty  was 
afterwards  seen  wearing;  and  in  that 
bed,  also,  certain  marks  «  ere  observed 
by  one  of  the  servants.  These  ma^ks,' 
without  his  saying  any  thing  further  at 
present,  would  lead  their  lordships, 
perhai)s,  to  infer  that  which  he  wished 
them  to  undeistatid.  These  marks  «)nt 
that  bed — the  eloak  which  was  found 
there — and  the  manner  in  which  Ber- 
gami was  seen  with" his  arms  aroilnd 
her  majeaiy's    neck — these  were    cir- 
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rumstance^  their  lordships  could  not 
lose  sig:ht  uf.  After  hearing  these, 
could  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  au  adulleTOus  intercourse 
between  her  majesty  and  Bergami. 
These  facts  alone,  he  thought,  would 
be  conclusive  evidence  with  their  lord- 
ships of  au  adulterous  intercourse  hav- 
ing ttiken  place  between  tliem  i  and 
then,  he  had  also  to  remark,  that  all 
t4ie  other  fact-,  of  this  case  would  go  to 
show  their  lordships  that  that  inter- 
course had  so  taken  place,  not  now  and 
then  merely,  l)ut  that  it  was  a  long- 
continued  one.  When  these  should 
have  been  stated,  they  would  suffici- 
ently explain  all  the  other  circumstan- 
ces which  he  had  had  to  mention  ;  the 
advancement  of  Uergami  to  the  ho- 
nours which  were  conferred  on  him  ; 
the  circumstances  that  occurred  at 
Carlsrhiie;  those  which  took  place  at 
Charnitz,  and  the  others  which  were 
observed  on  board  the  polacca, 
would  all  demonstrate  conclusively,  if 
they  should  be  proved  (as  he  believed 
they  would  be  proved  in  evidence), 
not  only  that  the  conduct  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  had  subsisted,  but 
that  the  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  these  two  persons. 
From  Carlsrhue  her  majesty  set  out  in 
the  early  part  of  1817. 

(A.  peer,  we  believe  lord  Elleubo- 
rough,  here  begged  the  Attorney-Ge- 
ueral  to  particularize  the  dates  of  every 
fact  he  stated,  as  nearly  as  possible.) 

The  Attorney-General  resumed. — 
Her  majesty  set  out  for  the  Tyml,  in 
February,  181?  ;  her  arrival  at  Carls- 
rhue, consequently,  would  occur  some- 
where about  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  the  beginning  of  March,  1817. 
Her  majesty  visited  Vienna,  where  she 
remained  only  for  a  very  short  time  ; 
and  then  she  went  to  Trieste.  Upon 
that  journey  to  Trieste,  a  two- wheeled 
carriage  was  purchased  by  Bergami, 
in  which  the  queen  and  himself  tra- 
velled together.  Before  this  her  ma- 
jesty had  been  accustomed  to  travel  in 
a  carriage,  in  which  were  herself,  Ber- 
gami, the  countess  of  Oldi,  and  the 
little  Piccaroon  (her  majesty's  prote- 
gee). On  her  journey,  however,  a 
carriage  was  used  calculated  to  con- 
tain only  two  persons  ;  and  in  which 
Bergami  and  her  majesty  usually  tra 
veiled  together  alone.  At,  Trieste  she 
remained  but  a  few  days  ;  but  here 
again  observations  were  made  by  per- 
sons at  Trieste  upon  the  state  of  her 
3 


inajesty's    bed    and   bed-roomi     Hert 
agaiu,  a<;  in  all  the  other  case*  he  had 
adverted  to,  an  arrangement  Was  made 
about  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms^ 
in  order  for  Bergami  to  be   very  near 
her  majesty.     'J'here   was   a  travelling 
bed  aud  a  bed  lavije  enough  to  contain 
two  persons.     From  the  arrangement 
he  spoke  of,  Ber»ami's  room  was  very 
near  her  majesty's,  and  these  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  the  state  of  those 
two  beds.     It  would  appear  to  their 
lordships  in  evidence,  that  there  was 
found  the  painful  appearance  of  two 
persons   having  slept  in  the  large  bed 
which  was  in  her  majesty's  bed-room  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  in  the  smaller 
bed  neither  Bergami  nor  any  other  per- 
son appeared  to  have  slept.     At  this 
time  also  there  were  washing-basins 
left  in  her  majesty's  room,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  used  iu  that  room^ 
and   by  two  persons.     But  the  strong 
fact,  as  he  had  before  had  >)ccasion  to 
observe,  was— not  only  were  the  rooms 
of  her  majesty  and  Bergami  near  each 
other,  separate  aud  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  suite,  but    there  were  those  ap- 
pearances of  two  persons  having  slept 
ill  the  large  bed  in  her  majesty's  apart- 
ment, and  Bergami  was  the  only  per- 
son, who,  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  could  have  access  to  that  one, 
in  order  to  sleep  with  her.    No  other 
person  but  he  could  have  that  access. 
Under  these  circumstances,  their  lord- 
ships could  feel  little  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion but  that  the  two  persons  who  slept 
in  her  majesty's  room  upon  this  occa- 
sion were  herself  aud  Bergami  ;  and 
that  not  only  from  the  state  and  situa- 
tion of  the  room  but  f  om  the  state  of 
the  beds.     He  now  came  to   another 
circumstance  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character.     Iu  the  course  of  this  jour- 
ney her    majesty   and    Bergami    fre- 
quently, when   they   had   occasion  to 
stop,  while  the   horses  were  refreshed 
or  put  to,  and  upon  any  other  occasion 
where   it  was  necessary   for  them  to 
stop  for  a  short   space  of  time,  would 
repose  upon    the   t^ame    bed.      They 
would    fretiuently,   it    was    observed, 
when   some   delays  of  this  sort  took 
place,  go  and  sit  there  together.    Now 
he  was  nwnre,  it  might  be  said,  that  no 
conclusion  of  a  criminal   nature  could 
be  drawn   from    the   circumstance  of 
Bergami    and  her  majesty's  being  ob* 
served   to  repose  upon  the  same  bed. 
From    that     circumstance   nloite,   un- 
aided by  others,  their  lordships  could 
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not  ilfciii  it  proved   that   an  ndiiltrrons 
iiitcrcoursfi     look    |(Iace     befweoii     ilu- 
(luriics  :it  Alilaiv.     But  wIkmi  llioii"  lord- 
ships obsrrvpd  nil    tliesc   additional  cir- 
cdiiistaiiccs,   and    paiticiilurly   tlie   faci- 
lity,  wiiicli  nas   extended   to   no    other 
|>er80it,  of  enlpriiiu;  her  room,  and  tlii-ir 
familiarity — all   these   things   naturally 
led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  such  an  iii- 
torcoiirse   between   theui.      Their    lonl- 
sliips  must  be   satisfied  that  the   infer- 
ence to  he  drawn  from  these,  and  fr<Mn 
other   circinnstnnces  arisinja^  out  of  her 
majesty ^8  conduct,  was  that  such  a  one 
existed    between   Ihetn.       It    might    be 
titpposcd,    that   the  Princess  of  Wales, 
»t   she  was    at   that    time,    wishing-,  on 
*Hch  occasions,   to  repose,  nsed  to    be 
attended   by  some  oilier  of  her  house- 
lioid ;   by  the   countess  of  Oldi,  for  in- 
•tance,  or  sonic  other   female  attendant, 
iiut   how   was   it   that  Bergaiui   alone, 
•on   the    contrary,  could   venture  to  use 
1hrt?e   familiarities    with    her   majesty  ? 
Ho-w  was  it  that  Ber^aini  alone   retired 
Mith    her,   but    because   tliere   did   take 
))lace  tiiis  sort  of  iiitercoiirs<;   between 
<hein  ?     Upon   her  majesty's  return  from 
Milan,    where  she   had   hc^Mi    for  some 
<i(H<»,  to  the  Baroun,   it  wciiild  be  proved 
to    their    lordships    that   B<jrn'aiiii,   his 
tnother,    and     liis     brother    (Liidovico 
Bergami,)   who   had   formerly  exercised 
KOfue  of  the   most  menial  offices  in   the 
palace,   weie    permitted    to   dine   with 
iter   majesty  ;  they  were  allow«d  to  sit 
aild  to  eat  at  her  majesty's  fable.     Even 
'to  this  fact,    he  was  aware,   it  mig-ht  be 
said  that  it  was  only  indicative  of  great 
Condescension  on    the   part  of  lier  ma- 
jesty ;  and  that,  thouo-h  such  con<luct 
*ras    inconsistent     with     propriety,    and 
trflh    her   rank    and    dijjnity    as  queen, 
it    proved   nothing   of  itself,  beyond  ;i 
df^ire  to  show  her  estimation  of  the  fa- 
ln?ty,  and  to  pay  attention  to  Berganii's 
inother,  and   Lis   brother  Lewis.      But 
it  was   not  a  liitle  siny^ular  that  these 
fersons  were  the  family  of  the  man  on 
•W'lioni  her   majesty  had   been    bcsloAving 
these  attentions,    and   who  were    daily 
growiui;  round    her.      As   for   tlie  m«- 
llier  of    Bergaini,    he    (the    Attorney- 
Cencral)    could    not  find  tliat  she  had 
filled   ahy   particular    situation    in   her 
majesty's     household.       She'    was     not 
made  lady  of  honour.     The  little  Pic- 
curoon    was  dignified    by    the    title    of 
*'  Princess,"  and   taken  great  notice  of. 
He  did  uot  uicntion  these  circumstan- 
ces as  going  to  prove   any  thing  which 
wus    [>arliculaily  applicable    to    Bcr* 


garni.      The  boy   Austin   wag  cnllitd   a 
prince,   as  well  as  the  other  protegee. 
After  her  majesty  returned   to  ti.e  Bu- 
rona    she      visited      the    Villa    d'Este. 
Tlience     she     returned  la  Rome,    to  a 
palace  called   Rucanelli.       Soon   after- 
wards  she   purchased  a   villa,  called   the 
Villa  Bianti.     During  her  residence  at 
Rucanelli  her  majesty  was    seen  to  go 
into   Bergami's  bed-rootu  :  but  at  Villa 
Branti  their  lordships  would  find  more 
important    circumstances     to   have    oc- 
curred,  as   aflecting  tliis  case.     At  the 
Villa  Branti,  as  at  all   the  other  placet 
where  her   majesty  resided,   it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Berganii's  apartment  should 
be   very  near  that  of  her  majesty  ;   aod 
there  was  a  communication  through  a 
corridor      from      Berganii's      bed-room 
inio  her  tnajesty's.     Bergaini   was  ob- 
served, by  one   of  the  servants,  two  or 
three  times,  and  at  a  veiy  early  hour  of 
the    morning,     going    froMi     liis     own 
bed-room    into    that  of  the  Princcjs   of 
Wales,  and   there    remaining    with  her 
«K»je8ty. 
<  A  peer  asked  when  this  occurred.) 
The  Attorney-General  replied,  tbat 
it  happened  some  time  in  the  month  o£ 
July,    1817.       Therr    lordships    would 
have  it  proved  to  them,  that  upon  two 
or  three  occasions  it  was  observed,  that, 
either  at  night,  or  at  an  unseasonably 
early  V»our  of  the  morning,   wheti  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  rest, 
Bergami   was    seen    coming  from    hv» 
sleeping  apartment  and  going  into  that 
of  her  majesty,  and  there   remaining, 
lie    would    ask   their    lorctehips    what 
this   fact  l>roved  }     Could    lliey  doubt 
that  a  man,  going   in  that  way,  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  m<irning,  wbeii    her 
majesty  was  in  bed,  going  lo  bcr  room, 
and  remaining  tliere  with  her  majesty, 
could   tbcy  iloubi  that   he  was  gtrfhV, 
Would  iheiT  loirdaliips  pequire  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  aduheroiis  intercourse 
between  these  parties  ?    Could  it  he  at 
all doulrted  in  au  ord'itiary  case  ?   Could 
it  be  doubted  nhetber  such   an  inter- 
course took  place,  if  a  man  under  thef« 
circumstances,    at    the    dead    hour  of 
night,  or  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, was  seen  to  go,   undressed,   into 
the  room  wherein  her  majesty  was  re- 
posing, was  there  suffered  to  be  alone 
with  her,  to  remain  with  her,  and  was 
not  seen  to  come  out,   even  from  that 
room  ?     Could  any  doubt  remain  upon 
their  lordships*  minds,  that,  during  that 
period,    adulterous     intercourse    took 
place  betweefl  il.ese  parties  }     Surely 
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not,  ns  he  tmngined — more  especially 
when  their  lordships  found,  as  tliej 
would  find,  that  (his  tvas  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  this  impropriety;  for  the 
thing  occurred  two  or  tiiree  (imes  at 
the  Villa  Brauti.  At  the  Villa  Branti, 
as  on  other  occasions,  Bergami  was  ad- 
mitted into  her  ntaje.-ty's  presence 
when  slie  was  dressing,  and  at  her 
toilet;  when  her  majesty,  in  short, 
was  in  that  state  of  dishahille  which 
made  such  admission  very  highly  im- 
proper. He  was  admitted  at  all  times, 
and  suffered  to  be  present  when  her 
attendants  were  attiring  her.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  their  lordships  would 
find,  as  he  had  said  before,  the  fact  of 
Bergami's  entering  her  majesty's  room 
at  night,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, observed,  several  times  during 
her  residence  at  Branti.  From  Branti 
her  majesty  removed,  in  the  month  of 
August,  to  her  villa  near  Pesaro,  where 
she  afterwards  almost  entirely  resided. 
At  Pesaro  the  princess  chose  rooms 
for  herself  and  Bergami,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  rest  of  her  suite  ;  and 
at  Pesaro,  the  same  facilities  of  inter- 
course were  continued  which  had  been 
attended  to  at  almost  every  place  which 
her  majesty  had  visited,  and  every- 
where she  had  taken  up  her  residence. 
So  attached  did  her  majesty  always 
appear  to  the  person  and  society  of 
Bergami,  that  his  absence  seemed  to 
occasion  her  considerable  pain.  The 
greatest  interest  and  anxiety  for  his 
return  were  constantly  expressed  by  her 
majesty,  and  she  appeared  to  be  high- 
ly gratified  when  that  occurred.  Slie 
was  accustomed  to  watch  for  his  re- 
turn :  and  upon  one  occasion  actually 
set  out  to  meet  him.  Upon  his  at  length 
returning,  she  was  observed  to  express 
the  greatest  joy,  and  all  that  fondness 
and  attachment  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  each  other  in  two 
persons  between  whom  such  an  inter- 
course existed. 

[Some  lords  here  asked,  what  was 
the  date  of  the  transactions  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Pesaro  ?] 

The  Attorney-General  said,  the 
month  of  August,  1817. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  it 
might  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  to  give  the  dates  of  these  facts 
as  he  went  on. 

The  Attorney-General  brieily  reca- 
pitulated the  dates  of  those  to  which 
he  had  adverted  in  the  course  of  his 
»peech.  Her  majesty  arrived  at  Trieste 
in  April,  1817,  about  the  28th  of  June, 


at  the  Villa  Branti,  within  a  few  days 
of  hi-r  arrival  at  Milan.  She  was  at 
the  Barona  in  Ap  il,  1817.  In  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  she  set  out  upon  her 
tour  into  Cierniany,  through  the  Tyrol, 
whence  she  returned  to  tiie  Barona  in 
April ;  from  hence  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  purchased  Rucanelli  and 
Villa  Branti,  in  June  and  July;  and 
then  she  went  to  Pesaro  on  the  9th  of 
August  of  that  year.  From  the  period 
of  her  majesty's  departure  for  tliii 
country,  excepting  only  the  short  time 
she  was  in  France,  she  continued  to 
reside  at  Pesaro.  He  hud  abstained 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative  from  entering  upon  part^ 
of  the  evidence  applying  to  other 
places.  After  her  majesty  took  up  her 
residence  at  Pesaro,  she  generally  r«- 
niained  there,  with  only  one  or  two  ex-i 
ceptions. 

Lord  Dundas  asked  at  what  period 
the  acts  alleged  as  occurring  at  Pesaro 
took  place  ? 

The  Attorney-General  believed, 
soon  after  her  Majesty's  going  to  Ve- 
saro,  in  August,  1817-  He  had,  h« 
said,  abstained,  in  this  case,  from  going 
through  a  variety  of  particular  detail 
of  what  would  be  disclosed  in  evi-* 
deuce  respecting  her  Majesty's  resir 
dence  at  Villa  d'Este,  where  she  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  time,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  di  Como.  It  would 
be  proved  in  evidence  that  she  was 
there  in  the  habit  of  going  <iut  with 
Bergami  in  a  sort  of  carriage  large 
enough  for  only  one  person  to  sit 
down,  and  another  lo  sit  upon  his 
lap.  In  this  carriage  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  with  Bergami,  she 
sitting  upon  his  lap,  and  he  with  his 
arms  round  her,  which  it  was  abso> 
lutely  necessary  that  he  should  have, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  guide  the 
horse.  It  would  be  proved  that  they 
were  seen  together  in  a  canoe  upon 
the  lake  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they 
Were  seen  bathing  together,  in  the  river 
Brescia. 

During  her  residence  at  Como  they 
were  observed  together  in  very  inde- 
cent situations ;  and  a  variety  of  fami« 
linrities  of  that  sort  would  be  proved, 
during  her  residence  at  Como,  by  a 
variety  of  witnesses,  and  upon  various 
occasions,  which  their  lorpships  would 
think,  at  present,  it  became  him  to  ab- 
stain from  more  particularly  noticing. 
Ho  only  adverted  to  them  to  prove  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  which  existed. 
On   her    return   from  the   cast,   she 
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brought  in  her  train  a  man,  who,  from 
the  accounts  givea  uf  hitn  by  the  wit- 
nesses, appeared  to  have  bee.n  a  man 
oT  brutal  and  depraved  manners  tu  the 
last  degree ;  his  name  wa«  Mahomet, 
who,  at  the  Villa  d'Esie,  at  various 
times,  exhibited  the  most  atrocious  in- 
decencies in  the  presence  of  her  ma- 
jesty, Berf^ami  being  present  with  her 
majesty  during  the  time  of  tliose  exhi- 
bitions. 'Ihey  were  of  so  iudecent 
and  detestable  a  character,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  pain  be  could  even 
mention  them.  Here  it  might  be  said, 
that  tliese  circumstances  did  not  prove 
adultery;  but  if  it  were  proved,  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  he  should  con- 
tend, was  made  out.  It  would  excite 
in  their  lordships  a  feeling  that  it 
proved  more — not  merely  indecency, 
and  disgusting  indecency,  but  a  want 
of  all  moral  feeling.  He  said  that  the 
woman  who  could  demean  and  degrade 
herself  to  be  present  at  such  an  exhi- 
bition, and  no  man  could  doubt  it,  that 
such  a  woman  was  capable,  n(»t  only 
of  saciificitig  her  virtue,  but  that  in  the 

*  most  undisguised  and  disgusting  man- 
ner. These  facts^  went  to  prove,  not 
only  that  part  of  the  preamble  which 
charged  disgusting  and  improper  fa- 
miliarity, but  suggested  proof  also 
of  the  adulterous  intercourse-  Could 
their  lordships  have  any  doubt,  where 
a  woman  was  capable  of  acting  thus, 
that  wiicn  Bergami  and  she  were  in 
her  rooiii  aloue,  and  had  all  the  ne- 
cessary facilities,  that  took  place 
which  was  charged  against  her,  viz 
adulterous  intercourse  with  liergami. 
There  was  another  circumstance, — no 
ways,  however,  remarkable,  in  her 
majesty's  case,  because  it  was  always 
the  accompaniment  or  the  forerunner 
of  such  a  vicious  state.  Let  them 
mark  the  ascendancy  which  tin's  man 
had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her  ma- 
jesty. This  circumstance,  however, 
occurred.  Their  lordtihips  would  find, 
that,  upon  her  majesty's  tirst  going  to 
Italy,  she  did  that,  constantly,  which 
comported  with  her  dig'ity  as  an 
English  princess;  and,  let  him  add 
as  a  protcstant  princess.  She  either 
had  divine  service  regularly  performed 
aibome,uratiendC(l  placeswhere  it  was 
performed  after  the  rites  of  ihe  church 
of  Eiij^jland.  This  regulation  continued 

'  until  a  short  time  after  she  returned  to 
.Getioa,  where  liergaini  first  entered 
into  her  service  ;  hut  from  that  lime 
down  to  her  departure  for  Kngland  it 
was  coutiuucd;   and  »he    was  oeeu  to 


accompany  Bergami  to  a  place  of  Ca- 
tholic worship  which  he  himself  fre- 
quented, to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
service,  and  to  kneel  down  by  his  side. 
Such  was  her  abandonment  of  those 
religious  feelings  and  rites  which 
ought  to  be  observed  by  all  persons 
under  all  circumstances.  She  de- 
meaned herself  to  accompany  this  man, 
which  was  an  act  degrading  and  dis- 
gusting in  itself;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  a  strong  corroboration  and 
confirmation  of  all  the  other  facts 
which  he  had  detailed  :  and  it  mu»t  sa- 
tisfy their  lordships  that  this  disgrace- 
ful and  illicit  intercourse  did  take 
place  between  Beigami  and  her  ma- 
jesty, as  it  had  been  stated  to  them. 
Let  their  lordships  look  at  the  general 
nature  of  the  case,  and,  besides  this, 
let  them  look  .it  some  of  those  strong 
facts  which  more  especially  confirmed 
the  charge.  This  Bergami  was  a  man 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  In  October, 
lbl4,  lie  was  received  into  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  in  the  short  course 
of  live  or  six  months,  he  was  not  only 
in  habiis  of  the  greatest  familial iiy 
with  her,  but  his  whole  family  sur- 
rounded her.  Their  lordships  would 
allow  him  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  her  majesty's  establishment, 
while  settled  at  Pesaro.  There  was 
Bergami  himself,  the  grand  chamber- 
lain ;  his  mother^  who  <lid  not  a^'pear 
to  have  held  ar  v  particular  stiuation 
in  her  household  ;  bis  brother  Lewis, 
who,  from  the  humble  station  of  a 
courier,  had  been  promoted  to  be  her 
equerry  ;  the  countess  of  Oldi,  the 
sister,  who  was  only  maid  of  honour ; 
Francis  Bergami,  tbeir  cousin,  was  dig 
nified  with  the  title  of  Director  of 
'  the  Palace ;  Faustina,  the  sister ;  Mar- 
tin, a  page;  Frances,  a  relation;  and 
the  house-steward,  besides  the  Picca- 
roon.  So  that  their  lordships  would 
see  that  there  were  ten,  as  he  might 
say,  of  this  family,  retained  in  her  ser- 
vice. And,  to  account  for  the  striking 
fact  of  tiieir  being  advanced  in  this 
way  in  favours  and  honours,  what  was 
to  be  said  ?  How  was  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  It  might  well  be  said, 
indeed,  in  answer  to  that  question, 
"  Don't  from  these  facts  alone  infer 
guilt ;  don't  from  these  infer  adulte- 
rous intercourse."  Why,  no,  he  would 
not;  if  ho  did  infer  it  from  these  a- 
lone,  he  should  be  betraying  that  duty 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  him, 
and  wliich  be  wiifi  |>ledged  to  perform. 
But  when,  in  udditiuu  to  these  ( ircum- 
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5<ances,  their  lordships  found  that  all    Italian  servants—what  she  thought  of 
these    disgraceful   familiarities    conti-     this  man,  her  favored  Bergami  ?  Should 


nued  between  them — (and  he  alluded 
more  particularly  to  the  scene  in  the 
tent  on  board  of  the  polacca) — when 
ihey  looked  at  what  occurred  at  Char- 
nitz,  al  Larlsniue,  and  other  places— 
surely  liie-e  fact>  of  themselves  would 
be  >ulliciiMit  ;  but  when  coupled  with 
others,  if  lliey  should  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  they  could  not  leave  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
cliarged  in  the  preamble^  and  of  the 
shameful  and  wicKed  intercourse 
which  took  place  between  count 
Bergami  and  her  majesty.  But  their 
lordships  had  heard  Jt  said  at  their 
bar,  and  said  with  a  sort  of  triumph  by 
his   learned   friends — "  What  witnesses 


have   you?       How   is    all    this   to   be 
proved?     Will   >ou  attempt  to  prove 
it  ?      Have  you    any    competent   wit- 
nesses r"      And    their     lordships    had  [ 
heard    a    great    deal    of    undeserved  | 
s  and  r   heaped  on  foreign    witnesses,  { 
They  had  heard  his  learned  friends  say, 
on  the  iither   hand,  when  speaking  of 
their  client, "'  Oh  !  we  expect  persons  i 
of  high  rank,  and  character,  and  con-  | 
fcequonce,    in    the    country  where   the 
circumstances  are  staled  to  have  taken  { 
place."     Now,  let  their  lordships  look 
at  ihe  case.     It  did   not  admit  of  such 
witnesses ;    it    was   when   her  majesty 
was  in  retirement,  and  surrounded  only 
by  her  servants,   that  those  facts   took 
place.     Could  there  be  any  witnesses 
of  facts   like   these,  but  those  whose 
avocations  and   humble   employments 
gave  ihein  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
conduct  of  the   parties   from   time  to 
time,  and  of  examining  the  beds  and 
bed-rooms?     In  cases  of  criminal  con- 
versation, they  neyer  had — at  least,  it 
was  very  frequently  quite  impossible 
and   impracticable  to  have— any  other 
evidence  but  that  of  servants,  or  others 
whose  duties  called  them  to  diU'erent 
parts  of  the  house. 

But  it  was  said,  and  with  something 
like  an  air  of  exultation  .  •<  Aye,  but 
these  are  foieigii  witnesses."  Foreign 
witnesses !  Let  them  look  at  her 
jnajcsty's  condijct:  why  was  it  that  her 
majesty  was  abandoned  by  all  her 
«tber  suite,  by  ail  her  EitgU-.h  servants  ? 
why  ?  but  that,  after  her  arrival  from 
Milan,  she  seemed  anxious  to  forget 
that  she  was,  or  should  be,  an  English 
woman.  Could  she  complain  of  those 
foreign  witnesses  when  she  had  shown 


it  be  said,  don't  hear  foreign  witnesses, 
there    is    the    strongest    objection    to 
them  !  they  are  not  to  be  believed.  But 
he  would  ask  them  what  did  this  hold 
out  to  the  public?     Was  it  not  to  say, 
"  Go  abroad,  commit  what   crime  you 
please,   carry   on    what    conduct  yon 
please  ;  however  llagiiious,  you  never 
can  be  convicted  in   an  English  court 
of  justice."     And  why  ?     Because  the 
fact  can  only  be  proved  by  foreign  wit- 
nesses, and  they,  we  tell  you  before  we 
hear  them,  are  Iranded  with  infamy. 
They  are  maried  for  discredit ;  there- 
fore "  go   abroad,   abandon  yourself 
to  the  most  dissolute  profligacy  you 
please  ;  it  can  never  be  proved  in  a 
court  of  this  country,  for  foreign  wit- 
nesses are  unworthy  of  belief."  M'^ould 
thdr  lordships  listen  to  such  argtiment 
as  this  ?  Let  them  pride  themselves  on 
the  superiority  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, but  let  them  not  by  a  sweeping 
condemnation  declare  that  all  foreign- 
ers were  unworthy  of  credit.     It  was 
her  majesty  who  had  herself  to  thank, 
if  the  facts  could  only  be  proved  by 
Italian  witnesses.    She  had  taken  into 
her  household  Italian  servants,  and 
j  surely  would  not  treat  with  such  dis- 
grace the  person  highest  in  her  conii« 
'  dence.     If  their  lordships'  condemna- 
tion, however,  extended  to  Italians,  it 
could  bardly  be  applied  to  foreigners 
of  all  countries  and  descriptions.    He 
was  satisfied, notwithstanding- the  adroit 
manner  in  which  the  case  had  been  put 
by  his  learned  friends,  who  presumed 
that  these   witnesses  would   exercise 
their  faculty  of  locomotion,  and  take 
the  air  at  their  ease,  the  observation 
would   make   no   impression   on  their 
lordships'  minds.     Would  to  God  those 
witnesses  could  do  so ;  but  he  would 
recall  to  their  lordships'  remembrance 
circumstances   which   had  happened, 
and  ask  whether  the  witnesses   could 
feel  that  security  which  they  onglit  to 
enjoy.     It  was  disgraceful  to  the  cotm- 
try  that  such  circmnstances  had  taken 
place  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  public 
mind  would   soon    resume   is   former 
calmness,  and  the  popular  clanioursub< 
side.     Upon  the   circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  add,  their  lordships  were  to  decide 
under  a  acrcdobligation.     It  had  been 
said  that  the  w  itnesses  being  foreigners, 


,,,  ,    „  I.I  .       ,         .       ^    were  the  Ifss  worthy  of  belief,  and  that 

by  her  conduct,  what  she  thought  of    ^^^^^^  testimony  ought  to  be  received 
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with  suspicion  auJ  <listru>; ;  but  the 
conduct  uf  ber  majesty,  ami  the  nature 
of  the  case,  inaiie  buch  eviiieiice  ludis- 
petisable.  Thvir  lordsliips  would  de- 
cide upon  its  value,  and,  he  duuhted 
not,  calmly  and  firmly  pronounce  their 
judgmeiit.  He  should  uow  proceed  to 
call  bis  wiliie>Bes. 

A  considerable  pause  now  ensued. 
Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  it 
mi^ht  be  expedient  to  come  iminedi* 
ately  to  an  uudersianding,  with  regard 
to  the  sitiiaiinn  of  the  witnesses,  after 
they  should  have  delivered  their  testi- 
mouy.  It  iiii<;ht  be  material  to  the 
ends  of  justice  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  station  of  security,  and  be 
furthconiins:,  if,  on  a  sub'^equeut  occa- 
sion, their  presence  should  be  found 
necessary. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
in  accordance  »iib  the  usual  course 
of  tlieir  proceedings^  the  Nvituesses 
might  be  questioned  before  their  depar- 
ture from  the  house  as  to  where  they 
were  about  to  go.  He  agreed  that  they 
uugbttobe  keptwithiucail,  and  remain 
in  attendance  till  the  end  uf  tlie  (  ause  ; 
and  therefore  now  moved,  that  the  wiu 
uesses  do  attend  from  day  to  day  till 
further  orders. 

This  motion  was  immediately  carried 
without  oppositioB. 

Lord  King  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  house. should  distincily  understand 
in  what  situation  the  witnesses  would 
be  placed,  and  that  it  should  be  kuo«u 
whether,  on  their  coming  to  that  bar, 
they  would  be  liable  upon  the  e\idence 
which  they  gave  to  an  indictment  for 
peijury.  Their  lordships  were  now 
proceeding  in, a  legislative  capacity, 
but  the  king's  Attorney-General  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  case  brought 
under  their  consideration.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  done  upon  an  order  of 
the  house  it-elf.  Undoubtedly  their 
lordships  might  commit  a  witness  for 
falsehood  and  prevarication,  for  the 
term  of  theirown  sitting  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  improbable  that  they  ini»  kt  bave  to 
revise  parts  of  this  proceeding,  it  was 
desirable  to  learn  whether  the  wit- 
nesses should  tie  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  ill  a  court  of  record. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
if  the  noble  lord's  question  were 
put  to  hiJ  experieuce,  he  could  make 
DO  answer;  but  on  general  principles 
he  would  state  his  opinion,  that  the 
witnesses  might  be  prosecuted  at  law 
for  perjury. 


I      Lord  King  observed,  that  hi;  doubt 
arose  from  the  circuniitaiice  of  their 
now  sitting,  nut  in  their  judicial,  bat 
i  iu  a  legislative  capacity. 

The    Earl  of     Liverpool     remarked 

that  in  his  appreiieiisiou  what  might  be 

I  done  in  the  case  of  an  im{>eachment 

I  might  also  he  done  upon  this  occasion. 

Lord  King  was  of  wpinion   that  this 

I  was  a  question  oi  law,  not  of  (larliamen- 

I  tary  privilege  ;    but    it    might  yet   be 

I  doubted  whether  a    prosecution   could 

be   commenced    without    the    special 

order  of  the  house. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
the  question  would  be,  whether  the 
bouse  would  interfere  to  stop  a  prose- 
cution ? 

Earl  Grey  said  a  few  words,  upon 
which  the  conversation  dropped. 
Her  majesty  at  this  moment  entered 
'  the  house,  attended  as  usual  by  lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  and  took  her  seat  in  a 
chair  placed  wiihiu  the  bar,  about  the 
distaijcc  of  three  yards  from  it,  and 
which,  though  not  directly  opposite  to, 
enabled  her  to  confront  the  witnesses. 


THEODORE  MAJOCHI. 
The  Solicitor-General  then  called 
Theodore  Majochi,  who,  iu  a  very 
few  moments  was  ushered  in,  and 
placed  before  the  bar.  He  is  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  decent  appearance,  and 
was  handsomely  attired. 

Her  majesty,  having  fixed  her  eyes 
on  him,  exclaimed  in  a  piercing  tone, 
"  Theodore  '.  oh,  no,  no  ;"  and  was  im- 
mediately conducted  to  a  private  apart- 
ment. 

The  Solicitor-General  applied  to 
their  lordships  to  allow  the  Mar- 
chese  Nicolas  Spinetto  to  be  sworu 
as  an  interpreter,  the  witness  being  an 
Italian,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
English  language. 

The  interpreter  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether  he 
appeared  by  an  order  of  the  house, 
or  at  the  instance  of  the  party  pro- 
moting the  present  hill.  He  wished  to 
ascertain  this  point,  because  upon  the 
answer  which  he  received  would  de- 
pend his  right  to  introduce  an  interpre- 
ter on  the  part  of  her  majesty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  enquiring  of 
the  interpreter  himself  by  whom  be 
had  beeu  engaged  to  offer  himself  to 
the  bouse  iu  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  addressed  the 
Marcbese  Spinetto  and  asked  in  wko«e 
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employment  he  appeared  lUere  a«  in- 
terpreter? I  received  my  iiistructious 
fruni  Mr.  Plarita  and  Mr.  Maule. 

Mr.  Broaghaoi.  Do  you  meaa 
Mr.  Plaiita  of  the  Foreieru-office,  and 
Mr.  Maule,  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  ? 
I  do. 

Mr.  Broughana.  That,  then,  is 
quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  desiring- 
to  have  a  secoud  interpreter  sworn. 
Though  it  may  u»t,  snictly  speaking, 
be  necessary  at  this  mouieiit,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  tt)  swear  him  imme- 
diately. 

Beueditto  Cohen  then  took  the  usual 
oath  to  interpret  faithfully  all  the  evi- 
dence which  the  witnesses  might  de- 
liver. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  understood 
that  the  witness  at  the  bar  did  nut 
object  to  the  form  of  being  swOi'ii,  but 
be  submitted  to  their  lordsliips  that  it 
might  be  prosier  to  enqiiire  whether 
he  had  undergone  those  preparations 
which  were  necessary  in  bis  own  coun- 
try before  his  evidence  could  be 
received  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Lord  Chanoelior  entertained 
no  doubt,  that,  if  the  witness  was 
sworn  according  to  the  forms  of 
this  country,  and  was  himself  satisfied 
with  that  mode  of  attestation,  his  evi- 
dence was  upon  every  legal  principle 
admissible. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  sworn, 
and,  in  answer  to  a  q-uestiou  suggested 
by  her  majesiy's  counsel,  emphatically 
stated  that  he  considered  himself  to  be 
brought  there  t )  speak  tlie  truth,  aud 
nothing  exoept  the  truth. 

The  Solicitor-General  proceeded  to 
examiue  him  afoer  the  liollowing  mao- 
uer  :— 

Of  what  country  a ne  you  a  native? 
1  was  born  at  Stoliugo. 

Is  that  it!  Italy  ?  It  is  twelve  miles 
from  Lodi. 

Do  you  know  Bartholomew  Berga- 
mi  ?     Yes. 

When  did  yuu  first  become  ac- 
quainted witli  iiim  ?  In  the  service 
of  general  Pino. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  know 
liim  ?  It  was  in  the  year  1813  or  the 
year  1814.  I  knew  him  by  being  in 
the  same  service. 

(By  Mr.  Brougham.)  Do  you  under* 
stand  English  ?     No,  not  ai  all. 

It  what  situation  was  Bergwmi  when 
in  tlie  service  of  general  Pino?  He 
was  there  as  a  servant,  a  v^let-de- 
chuinbre. 


What  situation  did  you  yoH/delC 
hold  at  that  period  ?  I  was  the  posti- 
lion, or  rider. 

Do  you  know  what  wasthe  conditioQ 
of  Bergami  at  that  time  in  point  of  fi- 
nances ?  He  was  rather  pour  thaa 
rich. 

What  wages  did  he  ceceive?  Tfat>e« 
livres  of  Milan  a  day. 

Do  you  know  Whether  h«  was  pos- 
sessed of  any  property  besides  tb« 
wages  that  he  received  ?     No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  no  ?  Do  you 
mean  thai  you  do  uot  know,  or  that  bft 
was  not  possessed  <»f  any  separate  pro- 
perly ?  1  do  not  know  more  than  that 
he  received  three  livres  a  day. 

Did  \oix  leave  the  service  of  general 

Pino  before  Bergami  quitted  i.t  ?  I  did. 

,'  Into  what  service  did   you   enter?     I 

I  went  to  Vieuna,  and  was  in  the  service 

of   the  Duke  of  Roccomafna  as   his 

postilion. 

Did  yuu  afterwands  enter  aay  ser- 
vice at  Naples  ?  Yes,  into  that  of  ge- 
neral Joathim  Murat. 

Was  Murat  at  that  tine  king  of  Na« 
pies  ?     He  w^s. 

Did  you  there  see  BaTthok)niewBer- 
gaani  ?     Yes,  1  did. 

When  did  you  see  him  there  for  tti^e 
first  time  ?     lii  June,  1  believe. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  had  ol>. 
jections  to  urge  to  this  course  of  exik- 
mination.  He  apprehended  also  that 
ir  was  competent  to  him  to  state  hi^ 
objenion  to  a  question  before  the  an<- 
swer  was  received. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observe^ 
that  the  hnuse  would  be  better  enabled 
to  judge  i>f  the  force  of  any  objection 
4o  a  question  ^fter  hearing  the  answef 
lo  ir. 

'I'lie  Lord  Chancellor  found  himself 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  objection 
should  he  heard  in  the  fiist  instance, 
as  tlie  answer  might  otherwise  make 
an  impression,  which,  if  the  question 
were  over-ruled,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  Solicitor-General  Tesumed  his 
examination. — At  what  lime  did  you 
meet  with  Bergami  at  Naples?  About 
Christmas,  1814. 

lu  whose  house?  In  the  house  of 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

lu  what  situation  was  he  at  that 
time  ?  He  was  courier,  and,  it  was 
reported,  equerry. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  precise  time  ? 
At  the  begiuuinjj  of  the  year  1815. 
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Do  yon  recollect  how  long  it  was  sif- 
ter you  had  been  at  Naples  tliat  you 
met  Ber^ami  f  i  remember  that  he 
told  me  he  would  make  me  a  present. 

Did  yon  afterwards  enter  the  service 
of  the  Princesii  ?     I  did. 

How  long  after  you  had  met  with 
Bergami?  About  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. 

What  was  then  the  situation  of  Ber- 
gami.'  He  was  a  lacquey,  and  wore 
a  livery. 

At  what  table  did  he  dine?  There 
were  two  tables,  and  he  dined  at  the 
table  of  the  upper  servants. 

By  Lord  Harrowby. — Who  were 
the  other  persons  who  dined  at  that 
taiile  ?  There  were,  besides  Bergami, 
Monsieur  Sicard,  the  maitre  d'hotel, 
M.  Jeronimus,  and  the  waiting-maid 
of  the  princess's  dame  d'honneur, 
whose  name,  as  she  was  an  Englishwo- 
man, 1  forget. 

Did  any  other  person  divide  the 
duty  about  the  person  of  the  priucess  ? 
Yes,  M.  Jeronimus,  sometimes. 

Was  that  by  turns?  The  upper  ser- 
vants performed  the  duty  by  turns. 

Did  any  one  ever  attend  out  uf  his 
turn?  Jeronimus  often  carried  in  the 
tray  for  the  morning's  dejeune. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  princess 
and  Bergami  at  that  time  ?  Yes,  I  re- 
collect it  well. 

Describe  it.— The  rooms  of  the  prin- 
cess and  of  Bergami  led  to  each  other 
by  a  corridor,  in  which  there  was  a 
small  cabinet.  Bergami'a  bedroom 
was  situated  to  the  left- 
Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was 
no  space  between  the  two  rooms  ex- 
cept what  was  taken  up  by  the  corri- 
dor and  the  cabinet  that  jou  mention  ? 
There  was  nothing  else;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  corridor 
to  go  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

What  was  there  on  tlie  other  side  of 
Bergami's  bed-room  ?     A  saloon. 

Who  usually  slept  iu  the  cabinet  i 
Nobody ;  it  was  free. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  family  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance  ? 
Their  rooms  were  separated. 

Do  you  recollect  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  Bergami  ?     Yes. 

What  was  it,  and  where  did  it  hap- 
pen ?     It  was  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

When  did  it  happen?  When  they 
went  to  the  lake  Auiano. 

In  conseijnence  of  it«  was  be  put  to 
bed  ?    Yei* 


Did  you  see  the  prioress  in  his  room 
during  his  sickness.'  Yes,  I  saw  her 
royal  highness  ihere  on  one  occasion, 
with  Jeronimus  and  Dr.  Holland,  who 
was  dressing  Bergami's  foot. 

Did  you  carry  any  broth  to  himi— 
Yes 

Did  you  see  the  princess  on  that  oc- 
casion ?     No,  I  dojiot  remember. 

Were  any  direction  given  to  yon  at 
to  where  you  were  to  sleep  after  this 
accident?     Yes,  I  remember. 

Where  was  it?  On  the  sofa  in  the 
cabinet,  and  near  the  fire-place. 

Was  that  the  cabinet  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking?     It  was. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  sleep 
there  ?     Five  or  six  nights. 

Did  yov  see  any  body  pass  during 
any  of  those  nights  through  the  corri- 
dor ?     Yes,  I  did. 

Was  a  lire  kept  there  at  the  time? 
Yes,  there  was  a  tire  always. 

Who  was  it  whom  you  saw  pass  ? — 
Her  royal  highness. 

Did  she  pass  in  a  direction  towards 
Bergami's  room  ?     Yes,  she  did. 

How  often  did  this  happen  during 
the  time  you  slept  in  the  cabinet? 
Twice. 

Do  you  recollectat  what  hour  it  hap- 
pened the  first  time  ?  About  half 
past  midnight. 

How  long  did  she  remain  in  Berga- 
mi's bedroom  on  the  first  occasion? 
Tenor  lifteen  minntes. 

In  what  manner  did  she  pass?  Very 
softly  :  she  came  to  my  bedside,  looked, 
and  passed  on. 

After  she  had  entered  Bergami's 
room,  did  you  hear  conversation,  or 
any  thing  else,  pa^^s  between  them  ?  I 
only  heard  whispering. 

How  long  did  the  princess  remain 
the  second  lime  in  Bergami's  room  ? 
About  15  or  38  minutes,  more  or  less. 

Was  there  a  garden  attached  to  the 
house.     Yes,  a  small  one. 

Was  the  door  of  it  kept  locked  ? 
Ye?. 

Who  had  the  key  ?     Bergami. 

Did  ihe  princeis  ever  walk  in  that 
garden  ?     Yes. 

How  long  did  the  princess  remain  at 
Naples?  About  a  month,  or  40  or  orO 
days. 

Did  the  witness  t^o  with  the  princess 
when  she  left  Naples?     ^'es. 

Before  the  princess  left  Naples  and 
after  witness  entered  into  her  servicji, 
did  any    of    her   Loglisb    attendants 
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Sra-veliorr    Yes,  there  were  some  of 
tlK*  English  who  left  her. 

Who  wpro  they?    1  can't  tell  all. 

Sav  tirst  who  were  the  gentlemen 
tliat  "left  the  PriRcess.  There  was 
Monsieur  Sicard,  the  MaJtre  d'Hotel,: 
and  Captain  Hesse. 

What  was  Captain  Hesse?  I  don't' 
itnow,  but  I  believe  he  was  called  an 
Equerry. 

Vo  you  remember  the  other  names 
<jf  those  who  left^  No,  I  can't  re- 
member. 

Was  the  iiame  of  Gell  among  tiiem  ? 
1  believe  it  was. 

Was  he  tlie  Chamberlain?  I  don't 
know ;  he  wore  two  small  ninstachios. 
Was  a  gentleman  named  Captain 
Keppel  Craven  among  the  English 
who  then  left  the  Princess  ?  I  don't 
remember;  but  I  think  there  was  such 
an  English  name  who  left  the  suite  of 
the  Princess. 

Did  any  of  the  English  gentlemen  in 
attendance  upon  the  Princess  leave 
her  at  Nai>les?  Yes,  but  i  can't  re- 
collect their  names. 

Were  there  any  ladies  who  left  the 
Princess  ?  Yes,  but  I  don't  recollect 
their  names. 

Did  any  of  them  quit  the  service  of 
the  Princess?  Yes,  but  I  forget  the 
uames.  'i'here  was  one  who  went 
away  that  was  a  small  lady. 

Do  you  recollect  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes  ?    No. 

Were  you  at  Rome?     Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Rome?  T« 
•Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  you  embark  there  in  any  vessel 
with  the  Princess  ?  Yes,  we  did ;  we 
«mbarked  on  board  the  Ciorinde. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  Ci- 
vita Vecchia?  To  Leghorn,  to  pass  a 
little  lime  there. 

Did  any  of  Ike  Enflish  attendants 
leave  you  at  Legliora''  I  doa't  rci- 
member. 

Had  you  a  Chamberlain?  There 
was  a  chamberlain;  a  tali  man;  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Did  any  of  the  Queen's  attendants 
leave  her  at  Leghorn?  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Where  next  did  y<m  go?    To  Genoa. 

Who  accompanied  or  met  you  there  ? 
There  was  a  Captain  Pownal,  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell ,  I  tliink  sjie 
was  a  tall,  rather  a  fa*  lady,  and  had 
two  daughters. 

How  long  did  she  stop  with  the 
P  rincess  ?    It  miglu  be  «bout  14  or  15 


^rhere  did  the  Prinee»«  reside  at 
Genoa  ?  In  a  place  near  the  road  to 
Rome. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  in  that  palace  ? 
Yes. 

Where  was  his  room  situated  ?  Near 
the  Princess's. 

Was  there  a  room  between  the 
Princess's  room-chamber  and  Berga- 
mi's.     Ye«. 

Did  any  body  occupy  it?  No,  it  was 
akisrgage-room,  in  which  nobody  slept. 

AV  as  that  the  only  place  between  the 
Prinjcess's  room  and  Bergami's?    Yes. 

Might  you,  or  might  you  not  then, 
pass  directly  from  «ne  room  into  the 
othei-,  that  is,  from  the  Princess's 
chamber  into  Bergami's  ?    Yes. 

When  you  were  at  Genoa,  where 
did  Bergami  breakfast?  Sometimes  in 
a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  grand 
saloon. 

Did  he  breakfast  alone,  or  with  any 
body?  He  and  the  Princess  break- 
fasted together. 

For  what  were  you  hired  ?  As  a 
servant. 

Were  y<iu  hired  to  wait  upon  Bei* 
garni,  or  on  the  Princess?  I  was  hired 
not  particularly  to  attend  him,  but  to 
be  at  the  service  of  her  royal  Highness . 

Did  you  wait  upon  her  Royal  High- 
ness, or  en  Bergami  in  particular,  or 
on  both?   On  both. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  with  Bergami  and  the 
Princess?     I  .saw  nobody  else. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  parti* 
enlar  occurring  one  night  ?    No. 

Do  you  remember  one  night  a  co%« 
rier  coming  from  Milan  ?  I  do  not  re< 
,  nttmbeo 

Do  you  remember  any  night  knock* 
ing  at  a  late  hour  atthe  door  of  Ber> 
gami's  chamber,  to  try  and  awake  hini 
for  any  particular  purpose  ?  Yes,  I  do. 

On  what  occasion  was  it,  or  for  what 
purpose?  It  was  when  some  person* 
came  to  call  upon  him  and  say  that 
the  people  bad  arrived  in  the  hooae 
late. 

Do  y4Mi  remember  at  what  honr  of 
the  night  this  happened  ?  I  think  it 
was  about  half  p<ist  one  o'clock  io  Uie 
night. 

Did  Bergami  answer  the  witneM's 
knocking  at  his  door?    No. 

Did  you  knock  so  loud  as  that,  in 
your  judgment,  he  must  have  heard 
you,  bad  he  been  there?  I  think,  bad 
he  been  thtra,  be  ought  and  must  have 
heard  me. 
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Was  Hie  Ptiiicpss  in  the  habit  of 
going  or  riding  ont  r  Yes,  she  did  ridt 
out  sometimes. 

In  what  manner  did  she  ride  out? 
Sonietinieit  in  company. 

Did  Bcrgami  ride  in  her  company  f 
Yes,  he  did. 

Have  you  seen  them  ride  out  toge- 
ther?   I  have. 

Did  you  at  any  time  observe  any 
thin;;;  particular  pass  between  the 
Princess  and  Bcigami  on  sucii  occa- 
sions, when  they  rode  out  tngether  ; 
Yes,  he  put  his  hands  round  licr  waist 
to  lift  her  upon  tlic  a^s  she  rode. 

Any  thini(  else?  Yes,  he  held  her 
liand  while  she  rode,  as  if  to  prevent 
her  Royal  Higlmess  from  falling. 

Was  Bergami's  manner  like  that  of 
the  other  servants  in  the  house,  or  did 
he  appear  different  from  them?  Yes, 
he  was  different. 

Did  he  seem  to  have  more  authority  ? 
Yes,  he  had  more  authority  than  the 
other  servants. 

Between  him  and  the  Princess  was 
there  any  apparent  distance,  like  that 
towards  the  other  servants;  or  was 
there  an  apparent  familiarity  between 
them?    There  was  rather  an  intimacy. 

Did  Bergami  continue  to  occupy  the 
sanie  room  during  their  whole  resi- 
dence at  Genoa?    I  don't  remember. 

To  what  place  did  you  proceed  on 
leaving  Genoa  ?    To  Milan. 

Where  did  the  Princess's  establish- 
ment first  reside  at  Milan?  At  Casa 
Carcana,  Porta  Nuova. 

At  what  house  ?  At  a  house  belong- 
ing to  a  fitmily  of  Boromeo. 

Do  yeu  recollect,  before  the  Princess 
left  Genoa,  whether  any  of  tin-  relations 
of  Berga'mi  were  taken  into  her  Royal 
Highness'*  servicei'  Yes,  I  remember 
CiOiiie.  ..  .  • 

WJiat  Tiame?  One  was  a  female, 
Faustina  ^  > 

Was  she  married  or  single  ?  I  don't 
kniuw  whether  she  was  single  or  mar- 
jried  ;  she  came  to  the  house  without  a 
liDsband. 

Was  there  a  child  brought  into  the 
hoHse?    Yes. 

What  was  the  child's  name  ?  Vic- 
torine. 

Aboutwhat  age  did  the  child  appear? 
About  three  years  old  when  she  came. 

Did  the  mother  of  the  child  come 
with  her?    No. 

Did  any  body  else  come  of  the  Ber- 
ganii  family  ?    Yes,  Lewis  Bergami. 

How  were  tbe  rooois  in  the  fayuse 


furBished  when  they  came?.  In  tho 
usual  way. 

How  was  Bergami's  room  j>ituateil 
as  to  the  Princess's  ?  The  rooms  were 
separated  by  a  wall. 

How  were  the  doors  of  the  two 
rooms  placed  as  to  each  other?  At  lir.^t 
there  was  an  anti-room,  on  the  right, 
left  for  Mr.  Wdliam;  and  Bergami's 
was  the  room  at  the  near  side,  next  to 
the  Princess's. 

Was  there  a  door  or  a  wall  separat- 
ing  Bergami's  from  thePrineess'aroem, 
or  a  staircase  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  land- 
ing-place, which  had  a  dour  opening 
into  it. 

Where  was  this  landing'place  ?  Be- 
tween both  rooms. 

Did  the  door  of  each  open  into  it  ? 
Yes,  each  door  of  tho  Princess's  apart- 
ment and  of  Bcrgamis  opened  into  it. 
The  distance  between  the  doors  was 
about  iwn  hraccie,  or  about  7  or  8  feet. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  observed, 
that  he  trusted  the  Solicitor-General 
would  take  care  that  no  other  witnesses 
remained  present  while  a  witness  was 
under  examination.  This  was  the 
practice  in  all  other  courts,  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  from  its  propriety,  would  be 
adopted  bv  their  lordships. 

THE  SOLICI  rOR  -  GENERAL 
could  have  no  possible  objection  to  the 
removal  and  separation  of  witnesses. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  witness  for 
the  Bill  was  present,  except  the  one 
under  examination. 

The  LOKD  CHANCELLOR  said 
the  rule  of  course  embraced  all  the 
witnesses,  both  for  and  against,  always 
of  course  excepting  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  remain  present. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  have  the 
practice  respecting  witnesses  observed 
liere  as  in  otlier  Courts.  He  wished 
it  to  be  strictly  general.  He  put  it, 
therefore,  not  alone,  in  point  of  strict 
practice,  but  in  candour  to  his  learned 
friend,  (Mr.  Brougham)  to  take  care 
that  his  witnesses  should  be  excluded. 
,  Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied,  most  un- 
doubtedly, he  had  no  other  wish  than 
that  the  exclusion  should  be  strictly 
general.  All  whom  he  knew  he  in- 
tended  tocall,  he  wished  should  be  out 
of  the-  house:  of  course  he  could  not 
mean  that  the  prohibition  should  ex- 
tend to  any  of  tliose  whose  duty  it  was 
to  remain.  There  might  be  one  or  twu 
whose  dtity  it  wjs  to  remain,  that  he 
might  yet  have  hereafter  to  call. 
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iriip  SOLICITOR-GEN  ERALcom- 

huiited  oil  tlic  exj>iessi»n  used  by  his 
iemiK'd  friend,  "  all  whom  lie  knew  he 
iurended  to  call."  Hesiibniilted  lo  his 
r.tiidoiir  whether  all  sliould  not  le- 
iiiain  »)Ut  that  there  appeared  the 
snialiest  proh.-.bility  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  assured  his 
leani«d  jVitud  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  e(jiiivo(ally ;  he  meant  to  deal 
i'airly  and  candidly,  and  his  learned 
friend  ini^hi  safely  leave  the  matter  to 
his  candour,  as  he  had  appe-aled  to  it. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  know,  at  this  moment,  what  wit- 
ness might  be  necessary  for  him  to  call. 
He  could  not  tei',  until  his  learned 
friend's  case  was  closed,  whether  he 
should  call  any  witnesses  or  not.  If  he 
only  heard  such  a  witness  as  the  pre- 
sent called,  he  certainly  should  not  call 
an;'.  (A  laugh.)  He  again  assured 
his  Jearned  Iriend  tl'at  he  meant  to 
exclude  his  witnesses  until  (he  time 
arrived  for  their  examination. 

The  examination  of  the  wituess  was 
resumed  by  the  SOLICITOR -GE- 
NERAL. 

Were  the  staircase  and  landing-place 
you  allude  to  private,  or  did  any  other 
door  open  into  them? — The  stair-case 
and  Innding-place  were  private  ;  the 
sta|r-casc  led  into  a  small  apartment, 
which  was  uidVequentedt 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  small 
apartment  ? — Yes,  sometimes  the  bro- 
ther of  Bci'gami. 

Were  you  in  this  habit  of  waiting  on 
thePrincess'kt  breakfast? — Yes,iome- 
tinies. 

Did  any  others  so  attend  ? — Yes. 

What  others?-- — Sometimes  Lewis 
Bergami,  and,  occasionaJly,  a  courier 
uained  Cameron. 

During  the  period  of  the  general 
residence  of  the  Princess  at  Milan,  did 
she  take  a  jonrney  to  Venice? — Yes. 

Before  she  went,  had  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  joined  hcr?-^I  think  not. 

Where  did  she  join  her  royal  High- 
ness with  her  daughters  ? — I  think  at 
Genog. 

Do  you  know  did  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  go  from  Genoa  to  Milan  in 
the  same  carriage  with  the  Princess  ? 
1  do  not  remember. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  stay  long  with 
Iter  Royal  Highness?- — No. 

Do  you  remember  when  she  quitted  ? 
1  think  about  five  or  six  days  before 
the  Princess  set  oat  for  Venice. 

Did  Lady  CI»»noUe  go  away  with 


her  daughters? — I  believe  she  did,  foif 
the  daughters  were  not  seen  in'  tho 
house  after  she  went  away.  <  ; 

Did  any  English  lady  of  honour  re- 
main in  the  suite  of  the  PriuccoS  after 
Lady  Charlotte  left?   I  recollect  none. 

Did  a  person  called  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  join  the  Princess  ? — She  did. 

When? — About  two  or  three  daya 
after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  was  any 
relation  of  Bergami's? — It  was  report- 
ed in  the  house  she  was  his  sister. 

How  was  that  known? — It  was 
spoken  of. 

Did  witness  himself  know  it? — Yes. 

Was  it  at  first  generally  known 
through  the  household  ? — Yes,  soon 
after  she  came. 

How  soon  after  ? — About  the  tim« 
when  she  was  observed  to  have  a  place 
at  the  Princess's  table  with  the  family. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice  where 
did  you  go? — To  the  Great  Britain  Ho- 
tel ,  they  afterwards  went  to  the  house 
next  by. 

How  were  the  bed-rooms  occupied 
by  the  Princess  and  by  Bergarai  situate 
in  that  house? — They  were  next  one 
another. 

Was  there  any  division  betweea 
them  ? — Yes,  only  a  grand  saloon.  (\ 
laugh.) 

Did  both  doors  open  into  that  sa- 
loon?— Yes,  they  did. 

Did  witness  ever  see  the  Princes* 
walk  out  with  Bergami? — Yes. 

Where  ? — Both  at  Milan  and  Venice. 

In  what  manner  did  you  see  them 
walk  out  together  ? — Ann  by  arm,  or 
arm  in  arm,  they  walked  out  at  Milaa 
and  Venice. 

Was  this  by  day  or  by  pight? — At 
night. 

At  what  time  of  the  night;  at  what 
what  hour  ?~After  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  dine  at 
table  with  the  Princess  ? — Yes,  several 
limes. 

Where  did  you  first  observe  this? 
At  Genoa. 

Did  he  contintie  to  dine  with  tho 
Princess,  after  the  first  time  yon  savr 
him  at  dinner  with  her? — Always,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect. 

How  used  they  to  sit  at  tabic? — 
Where  did  the  Princess  sit,  and  where 
did  Bergami? — Sometimcsino»eplace 
and  sometimes  in  another. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sit  at  the 
head  of   the    ^able?^Sometimes  »ho 
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did,  and  Bergami  tat'  often  on  her 
right  and  often  en  her  left,  and  some- 
times oppo<«ite  to  her. 

Was  the  Princess  more  than  once 
at  Genoa  while  yoii  were  with  k«r  P  I 
don't  remember. 

Do  you  not  remember  when  yon  em- 
barked nt  Genoa!* 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
«[u««tion.  He  could  not  think  tlieir 
lordships  would  permit  his  learned 
friend  to  make  his  own  witness  con- 
tradict himself.  If  the  answer  were 
given  in  one  way,  it  might  contradict 
the  preceding  answer  given  by  the 
witsess.  He  must  objeet  to  this  way 
ef  pursuing  an  examination.  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  put  leading  ajuestions 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  putting  what 
rould  with  propriety  be  called  a  lead- 
ing question. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR — 
Vbat  is  the  question  you  mean  to  put? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— I 
shall  put  it  in  this  way,  my  lord — whe- 
ther the  witness  after  he  left  Genoa 
*ver. returned  there  to  embark  for 
Venice  ?     ■* 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  thongh 
he  thought  a  counsel  might  put  one 
question  to  a  witness  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  contradicting  a  pre- 
ceding answer  given  by  that  witness, 
ye>  thatsncha  question -ought  not,  nor 
need  cot,  be  put  in  a  leading  shape. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  witness, 
vrho  answered — I  did  embark  from 
Genoa. 

Do  you  mean,  then, that  this  fami- 
iiarity  between  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami took  place  the  first  or  the  second 
time  yon  were  at  Genoa?  I  saw  it 
the  first  time. 

"Where  did  j-ou  go  from  Borromeo- 
liou.«e,at  Milan?  To  the  Lake  of  Como, 
near  Milan. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  at 
the  time  you  allude  to  ?  About  a  month 
and  a  half. 

Where  ^ere  the  bed-rooms  of  Ber- 
gami and  the  Princess,  and  those  of 
the  other  sf'rvants? — The  bed-rooms 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were  one 
at  one  side,  and  the  other  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  cabinet.  There  was 
only  a  small  passaga  which  separated 
them. 

Was  any  part  of  your  duty  to  assist 
iu  making  Bergami'a  bed  ? — Yes,  it 
was  ;  I  made  the  bed. 


Did  you  ever  remark  that  it  Iiadt^not 
been  slept  upon? — I  did.    " 

The  other  servants  lived  separate  in 
another  part  of  the  house? — They  did. 

Did  you  assist  in  making  the  bcd»of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami? — I  did. 

Did  you  ebserve  tha?  either  of  the 
beds  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  slept  in  by  two  persons?— 'They 
had  not  that  appearance  always. 

Could  yon  tell,  from  yoar  observa- 
tions of  the  beds,  w  heth'er  or  not  Ber- 
gami had  always  slept  in  his  or  else- 
where?— It  appeared  as  if  he  had  not 
always  slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  ofteit  at  the  Villa 
Villani  ?— Yes, 

Do  you  remember  the  Princes*,  at 
the  Villa  Villani,,  wearing  a  Wae  silk 
bed-gown,  lined  with  red  ? — I  remem- 
ber it. 

After  yen  saw  the-Princeiwwearthe 
blue  silk  gown,  did  you  see  Bergami 
wear  it? — Yes. 

Often? — He  always  had  it  on. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Princesa?-'' 
Yes. 

When  yon  say  always,  do  yon  mean 
that  he  wore  it  always  in  the  morning, 
or  during  the  whole  day?  Everymora* 
ing  when  hre  made  bis  toilette. 

At  what  time  did  the  Princess  nsa- 
ally  rise  in  the  morning? — At  half* past 
10,"  11,  or  half  past  II. 

When  she  rose  did  she  nsusdly  ring- 
for  lier  servants,  or  call? — Sometimes 
she  calFed,  and  somf times  rang;  but 
for  the  most  p«rt  called. 

Did  Bergsoni  rise  at  the  same  time, 
or  before,  er  after  the  Princess? — 
Sometime^  he  get  ap  »t  the  rame  time ; 
soraetimn  a  qinrter  of  an  hr>ur  later. 

Where  did  the  Princess  go  tafrom 
Villa  Villani  f— To  Villa  d'Es<e. 

How  long  had  she  stayed  at  ViHa 
Villani  before  she  went  to  Villa  d'Este? 
Forty -five  or  fifty  diays. 

Do  yon  happen  to  recollect  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  bed-rooms  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Villa 
d'Este  ? — I  do  not  remember,  becairse 
they  were  changed  anew. 

When  were  they  changed? — When 
they  undertook  the  voyage  to  Egypt. 

In  what  vessel  did  they  embark  at 
Genoa? — In  a  man  of  war,  the  Le- 
viathan. 

Where  did  they  go  in  the  Levia- 
than?— To  Porto  Fefrajo. 

Where  did  they  go  to  next  ?— To  Pa- 
lermo, ^ 
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fttd  the  Princess  go  to  court  at 
t'alermo  ?    Yes. 

By  whom  was  she  accompanied  ?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Jrtow  long  did  she  stay  at  Palermo  ? 
Twenty  rtrtwenty-five  days  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember. 

Whore  did  you  go  to  from  Palermo  ? 
To  Messina. 

Did  the  Princess  take  a  honse  in 
Messina,  or  near  Messina  ?  Near  Mes- 
sina. 

Do  yon  know  the  relative  sitaations 
of  the  bed-rooms  at  Messina  ?     Yes. 

Were  they  near  each  other  ?  Be- 
tween the  room  of  tlie  Princess,  and 
that  of  Bcrgami,  there  was  a  room  in 
wliich  the  dame  d'hoanenr  slept. 

^V'ho  was  that  dame  d'honueur  ?  A 
sister  of  Bergami. 

Did  tiie  other  persons  of  the  suite 
sleep  in  that  4>art  of  the  bouse,  or  in 
another?     In  another. 

You  have  said  that  the  only  room 
between  that  of  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami was  slept  in  by  the  Countess 
Oldi ;  was  tliere  a  communication 
through  that  room  between  the  apart- 
ment of  tlie  Princess  and  that  of  Ber- 
gami ?  Yes,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
throutjh  the  room  of  the  dame  d'h*n- 
nenr. 

Then  I  am  to  nnderstand  that 
throngh  the  room  of  the  dame  d'iion- 
iieur  there  waa  a  communication  be- 
tween tlie  rooms  of  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  Bergami  breakfast- 
ing or  eating  with  the  Princess  at  Mes- 
sina?    Yes,  I  do. 

Where  was  that?  in  what  room  ? 
BeyiHid  the  Room  where  her  Royal 
HiglmeAs  slept  there  was  a  cabinet 
wliich  led  into  a  garden,  and  in  that 
cobin'et  they  breakfasted. 

Did  they  breakfast  alone,  or  was  any 
ether  pf  ison  with  them?     Alone, 

Do  yoii  remember  Bergami,  at  Mes- 
sina, askini!  leave  of  the  Princess  to 
go  and  make  some  purchases?     I  do. 

Did  the  Princess  give  him  leave  ? 
Yes. 
*  Describe  what  took  place  between 
them  when  he  parted  from  her  for  that 
purpose.— I  .«.aw  Berjjami  when  the 
Queen  was  going  to  take  her  break- 
fast; and  he  said,  "  Will  your  Royal 
Highness  permit  me  to  go  to  Messina 
to  make  some  purchases?"  and,  hii*ing 
obtained  leave,  gave  a  kiss  to  her  lips 
(boeca.) 

How  long  did  tbe  Vrinccs^  remain 


at  Messina?    Twenty-five  or  twenty- 
eight  days,  but  I  cannot  say  precisely. 
To  what  place  did  she  proceed  from 
Messina?     To  Syracuse,       ' 

Did  she  go  by  sea,  or  by  landP  By 
sea.    ,  • 

At  Syracuse  did  she  lodge  in  the 
towH,  or  in  the  neighb|onrhood?  In 
the  neighbourhood ;  out  of  the  town. 

Can  yon  describe  the  relative  situa* 
tions  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Princess 
and  of  Bergami  at  that  house  ?  Did 
the  Princess  continne  to  live  in  the 
same  house  she  originally  took  at  Syra- 
cuse?    In  the  same. 

Was  it  near  the  pier  or  mole  ?  About 
a  gnnshot  from  it. 

Describe  the  relative  situation  of 
the  bed  rooms  at  that  house.  Mention 
whether  there  was  a  private  stair-case 
communicating  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther ?     There  was. 

Did  that  stair-case  lead  immediate}}^ 
from  one  room  into  the  other?    Yes. 

Was  there  another  entrance  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess,  for  the  use 
of  persons  waiting  upon  her?  There 
was,  from  the  great  chamber  where 
they  dined. 

Do  yon  rememl>€r  seeing  Bergai&i 
go  into  the  room  of  the  Princess  with- 
ont  being  entirely  dressed,  in  any 
house  before  they  went  to  Syracuse  ? 
Oh,  yes. 

Do  you  remember  whereit  was?  If 
I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  in  the  Villa 
Villani. 

What  part  of  his  dress  had  h*  on? 
That  morning  gown,  with  stockings 
and  drawers  (cangianli). 

Where  did  the  Princess  goto  fron* 
Syracuse?    To  Catania. 

Canyon  describe  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  bed-roonss  of  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  at  Catania  ?  were  they 
near  each  other,  or  distant?  They 
were  separated  by  a  yard,  or  court, 
smaller  than  this  house. 

Was  there  any  other  separation  be- 
tween Ihem  but  this  court?  Nothing; 
else. 

Could  any  other  person,  after  they 
were  in  bed,  get  into  that  court  i  No  ; 
because  tlte  door  was  locked. 

Do  you  rem<  inber  whether  Bergami 
was  taken  ill  at  Catania  ?     He  was. 

Was  it  necessary  that  his  bed  should 
be  warmed  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  warm  the  bed  yourself* 
Yes. 

Did  yon  see  the  Pcincess  on  tha^  oc> 
casiun  ?    Yes. 
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Wa*8ljc  ill  the  room  beforeyou  went 
there,  or  did  she  come  ia  afterwards  ? 
I  was  in  the  room  when  she  came. 

How  was  Bergami  sitting^  Upon  a 
bench,  or  sort  of  Jitool,  while  I  was 
inakiufi;  the  bed. 

Were  any  directions  jjiven  by  the 
Princesss  as  to  tlic  mode  of  warming 
the  bed  '(     Ves. 

What  did  siie  say  ?  She  told  me  to 
warm  the  bed,  and  mako  it  clean  and 
nice. 

Did  Berganii  take  any  medicine? 
Yes. 

Who  mixed  it  for  him P  I  do  not 
remember. 

How  Ions;  did  the  Princess  remain 
in  the  room.-'  While  the  bed  was  warm- 
ing. 

While  Bergami  was  sitting  at  tlie 
aide  of  the  bed,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, was  he  entirely  dressed,  or 
partly  undressed?  Only  dressed  in 
part. 

What  had  he  on,  and  what  ofl'?  He 
had  oa  the  morning  gown  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  what  else. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
at  Catania?  About  a  month  and  a 
half.  / 

To  what  place  did  she  next  go  ?  To 
Augusta. 
By  land  or  sea  ?  By  sea. 
Describe  the  situation  of  the  bed- 
rooms.— There  was  a  small  yard  or 
cou/t  into  which  both  the  rooms  led, 
and  you  passed  through  this  court  from 
one  room  to  the  other. 

After  tliey  were  in  bed,  conid  any 
person  get  into  that  court?  Not  until 
they- got  up  in  the  morning. 

At  Augusta  did  they  embark  in  any 
vesael  ?    Yes,  on  board  a  polacre. 

Was  that  an  Italian  vessel  ?  A  Nea- 
politan poTacre,  as  they  said. 

Where  did  you  first  go  to  in  it?  To 
Tunis. 

Did  Bergami  receive  any  title  at 
Catania  or  A ngusta'   At  Catania. 

Was  he  ever  called  his  Excellency? 
I  remember  it. 
Was  that  at  Catania  ?    Yes. 
Did  he  wear  any  decoration?  That 
of  the  order  of  Knighthood  of  Malta. 

While  in  Sicily  did  he  receivts  any 
other  title?  Was  he  called  Baron? 
I  remember  he  was  called  Baron  Fran- 
cina. 

Did  he  receive  that  title  first  in  Si- 
citv  r    Yes. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  board 
the  polacre:  lu  the  c<ibiu  where  they 
dincdi 


Was  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  ful. 
joining  that  cabin  ?    It  was  near  it. 

Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  tire 
room  where  they  dined  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

When  the  Princess  arrived  at  Tunis, 
where  did  she  resi<le  ?  At  the  English 
Conful's. 

Did  she  reside  there  during  the  whole 
time  she  was  at  Tunis  ?  She  changed 
her  lodgiu::. 

Where  did  she  go  afterwards?  To 
the  palace- of  the  Bey. 

Do  you  remember  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  bed-rooms  there?  were,they 
near  each  other?  No  :  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

AV  hat  separated  them  ?  First,  there 
was  a  little  room,  a  small  corridor; 
and  thenalarge  room  in  which  nobody 
slept,  and  that  large  room  led  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  small  in- 
termediate room?  It  was  only  used  as 
a  room  of  passage. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that 
part  of  the  building  ?  All  in  another 
part. 

J'he  Princess  afterwards  went  from 
Tunis  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  Scala  Nuova?    Yes. 

Where  did  she  lodge  at  Scala  Nuova? 
They  did  not  stop  there,  but  went  to 
the  Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men. 

At  what  distance?  Half  a  day's 
journey. 

Do  you  remember  the  place  where 
there  was  a  Turkish  coffee-house  ? 
Yes,  a  Caffe  Turque. 

Where  was  that  ?  Before  you  arrive 
at  the  Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

Did  the  suite  of  the  Princess  take 
up  their  residence  at  that  Caffe  ?  Dar- 
ing the  night. 

Do  you  remember  a  vestibule  of  a 
small  church  near  that  spot,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall?  I  remember  that  too 
well. 

Where  did  the  Princess  sleep  on  the 
first  night  on  arriving  at  that  place  ? 
Under  a  tent,  made  of  the  boughs  of 
trees. 

Do  you  remember  being  sent  for  to 
that  vestibule  enclosed  by  a  wall  ? 
Yes. 

Was  the  Princess  there  at  that  time? 
Yes. 

And  Bergami  also?  He  was  present 
also. 

Was  no  other  person  present  ?  No 
one  else. 

Was  the  vestibule  surrounded  by  . 
wdU  ?    Xt  wsu  SKirsuudcd  by  walli^ 
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Mfi'no.  tlie  Princess's  travelling  bed 
raivivd  thither  ?     I   carried  it  myself. 

By  whose  diKection  ?  Both  Bergami 
aiul  the  Princess. 

Did  Bergami  and  the  Princess  re- 
main there  ?     Yes. 

Had  you  prepared  the  dinner  in  any 
other  place  ?  I  had  carried  it  to  the 
coifee-house,  and  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ordered  nie  to  carry  the  din- 
ner to  the  vestibule  surrounded  by  a 
wall. 

Did  they  dine  thereby  themselves ? 
Alone. 

Where  was  the  Princess  sitting  ?  On 
a  bed. 

Where  was  Bergami  sitting  ?  On 
the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Did  you  wait  upon  her .'     Yes. 

After  dinner  did  they  remain  there  i 
Yes. 

Was  any  oUier  person  with  them  r 
None. 

Did  the  bed  remain  there  ?    Yes. 

How  long  di.l  they  remain  together 
in  that  place  ?  An  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Where  did  they  go  to  from  Ephesus? 
To  Sc^la  Nuova. 

Did  they  then  embark  on  board  the 
polacre  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  they  land  ?  At  St.  Jean 
d'Acre. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  thence 
to  Ann  ?    Yes. 

Did  all  persons  in  the  suite  of  the 
Princess  remain  in  the  day  time  in 
tents  ?    Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  ti-avelling 
by  day  or  by  night ':    By  night. 

And  slept  Ln  the  day-time  f    Yes. 

In  the  tents,  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  tent  in  which 
the  Piincess  slept .'     I  do. 

Was  that  among  the  other  tents,  or 
at  a  distance  from  them  ? — At  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  paces;  it  might 
be  five  or  six  paces. 

Was  there  a  bed  in  the  tent  of  the 
Princess  f^Yes. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  travelling 
bed  of  the  Princess  i — There  was  a 
little  bed  and  a  sofa  ;  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  the  t«nt  of  the  Princess  consist 
of  one  circle  or  of  Iwo  > — Ithad  double 
walls;  there  were  two  tents,  one  vyithin 
another. 

Was  the  be(|  or  sofa  placed  withis 
the  inner  tent .'' — Both  in  the  inner 
tent. 


M^as  that  inner  tent  of  a  circular 
form?     Both  were  circular. 

What  distance  was  there  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  circle?  Both 
the  length  of  my  two  arms.   • 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  in  the  in- 
terior tent  where  the  bed  and  sofa 
were,  and  any  body  with  her?  Ber- 
gami and  sometimes  the  little  child. 

Were  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
there  during  the  time  that  was  allotted 
for  sleep?  Yes,  during  the  lime  of 
rest 

Were  botli  the  inner  and  the  outer 
tents  closed  ? — The  inner  tent  was  shut 
up  by  them,  and  the  outer  might  be 
closed  or  left  open,  as  they  chose. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  them?  Ber- 
gami and  the  Princess. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Aun 
to  Jerusalem? — Yes. 

Did  you  stop  between  Aun  and  Je- 
rusalem ? — -Yes. 

Did  you  encamp  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  ? — They  raised  the 
tents  in  the  same  way. 

Did  thetPrincess  and  Bergami  again 
slsep  in  the  same  tent? — Yes. 

How  many  days  were  spent  in  this 
mode  of  travelling.? — Two. 

After  the  return  from  Jerusalem 
where  did  the  Princess  again  embark? 
At  Jaffa. 

On  board  the  same  vessel? — ^Tbe 
same. 

On  the  first  voyage  to  Jaffa  had  the 
Princess  slept  in  the  cabin  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  on  her  embarking 
at  Jaffa  on  the  voyage  home,  any  tent 
being  raised  on  the  deck  ? — I  do. 

What  beds  were  placed  in  it  ? — A 
sofa. 

Any  bed  besides  the  sofas' — Atra> 
veiling  bed. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  that  tent 
generally  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa 
home  ? — She  slept  always  in  it  during 
the  whole  journey. 

Did  any  body  else  sleep  in  the  same 
tent? — Bergami. 

On  the  deck? — On  the  deck. 

Did  that  take  place  every  night?— 
.Every  evening. 

Were  the  sides  of  the  tent  drawn 
down  .so  as  to  shutthcm  in  entirely? — 
When  they  went  to  sleep  the  whole 
was  enclosed. 

Did  they  u^e  a  lanthorn  or  lamp  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  be«l  ? — Yes. 

After  ihey  were  undressed,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  bed,  what  was  done  with 
theligbt?  Sionietiines  Bergami  told  him 
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to  take  avray  the  lamp  when  lie  made 
the  bed,  and  sonx'times  he  came  and 
pnt  the  lamp  out  with  his  hand  between 
the  deck  and  the  tent. 

Were  the  beds  regMJarly  prepared 
every  night? — Every  night. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the 
Princess  bathed  on  board  the  vessel  ? 
— I  remember  it. 

Where  was  the  bath  prepared  i — In 
the  cabin. 

Who  assisted  her  at  the  bath  ? — The 
first  time  I  carried  the  water  into  the 
bath,  and  then  Berganit  came  down, 
and  put  his  hand  into  it  to  try  the  tem- 
perature :  then  he  went  np  stairs  and 
handed  the  Princess  down,  after  which 
the  door  was  shut,  and  Her<rami  and 
the  Princess  remained  alone  in  the 
cabin. 

Did  the  bathing  take  plac«  more  than 
once  ? — More  than  once,  as  well  a«  1 
can  recollect. 

"  Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when 
Bcrgami  and  tiic  Princosss  were  below 
in  the  cabin  with  the  bath,  being  called 
upon  to  supply  adiliiioiml  water  f^— I 
do,  two  pails  ;  oneoi'hot,  and  the  other 
«f  cold  water. 

Who  took  the  water  in? — I  went 
with  the  water  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and  Berganti  came  half-way  otit  of  the 
tloor,  and,  taking  the  water,  went  in. 

Do  yon  know  whether,  when  you 
took  the  water,  the  Princess  was  actu- 
ally in  the  bath  or  not  < — I  cannot 
know  that. 

M  Ixere  was  the  cabin  Mhicli  witness 
slept  in  situated  wi)h  reference  to  the 
tent  on  deck  ?  under  it,  or  how  ?— 1 
slept  in  the  dining^-room,  on  thetofa, 
iiumediately  niider  the  tent. 

Did  you  ever  \i]>ot\  any  occasion, 
vhen  the  Princess  and  ReVgami  were 
in  the  tent,  hear  any  noise  or  motion 
over  you  : — Yes  ;  I  "heard  a  noise. 

Where  «Ud  you  land?~At  Capitan. 

Where  did  they  go  to  from  thence  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  because  1  did  not 
follow  them. 

Who  went  on  shore  at  Capitan  ?— 
The  Princess,  the  sister  of  Kcrganii 
(Countess  Oldi,)  the  Turk,  the  Moor, 
at>d  a  man  iRune<l  Cameron. 

What  were  the  Turk  and  the  Moor 
called  ? — The  Moor  was  called  Selim, 
and  the  Turk  Soliuian. 

Was  there  any  body  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet  ? — M«jonict. 

Where  did  he  embark  oh  board  the 
vessel  ? — At  Jatfa. 

Did  Bergamt  go  ou  sli«rc  at  Terra 
cina  r — Vee. 


Before  the  Princes^  landed  ? — Ye»". 
For  what  pnrposji  ? — To  get  leave' 
IVom  the  Pope  not  to  make  quaran- 
tine. 

Do  yon  remember  the  Prince>-8  and 
Bergami  taking  leave  of  each  other  at 
the  time  he  landed  ? — Yes,  I  remember  ^ 
it  too  well. 

Tell  us  what  passed? — I  saw  him  kiss 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Where  were  they  ? — T:i  the  cabin, 
Where    did    you    again    join    the 
Princess? — At  Villa  d  Kstc. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami remain  at  Villa  d'Este? — About 
a  montii  after  I  joined  them  [The 
witness  added,  that,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  perform  q^Hrantine  al  Genoa,  he  did 
not  join  them  for  37  days.] 

After  you  arrived  there,  did  the 
Princess  and  Bcrgami  go  to  a  place 
called  the  Barona? — Yes. 

How  soou  after  you  reached  Vill.i 
divste  did  they  take  that  journey:  — 
About  a  month. 

Do  you  know  the  place  called  the 
Villa  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  doth  it  belong  ? — To  Ber- 
gami now  ;  he  has  bought  it. 

Are  Villa  Bergami  and  the  Barona 
the  same  place  ? — ^It  is  the  same  place ; 
it  was  called  the  Barona. 

Do  you  know  when  Bergarai  first 
became  possessed  of  this  place  ?  About 
the  time  wiien  tlity  were  in  the  Villa 
Villani, 

Is  this  VillaBergami  a  considerable 
<^statti  with  land  aboufc  it? — Yes,  there 
is  land;  it  is  a  .species  of  fann-house, 
where  they  make  clieese. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami remain  there? — About  6  weeks, 
when  afterwards  they  took  a  journey 
to  Bavaria. 

Was  it  during  tUe  carnival  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  recollect  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  their  bed-rooms  at  Villa  Ber- 
gami? were  they  near  to  each  other? 
They  both  opened  ou  the  same  land- 
ing-pluce. 

By  crossing  that  landing-place,  was 
there  a  free  ■comniuuicatiou  from  one 
room  to  another? — The  landing-plaee 
was  abont  a  yard  in  length. 

AVas  it  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  house? — From  all  the  rest. 

Do  you  remember,  wiiile  the  Prinr 
cess  was  at  the  Villa  Bergami,  any 
dances  or  balls  being  given; — I  do. 

Did  that  occur  frequently? — Ko  ; 
twice. 

Mow  far  was  it  fioui  Milan?  Tw* 
uul«8. 
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What  description  of  persons  attend- 
ed At  those  balls  ?     Country  people. 

Did  any  of  the  nobility  of  Milan 
risit  ihere?     Not  that  I  remember. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  not  that  yon 
remember?" — At  one  time  Bellegarde 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Princess,  and 
after  he  was  gone  the  Governor  Saurao 
came. 

Did  yon  accompany  the  Princess  in 
her  journey  to  Bavaria  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  how  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Princess  and  Beigami 
were  arranged  at  the  difierentinns  ? — 
In  Bavaria  I  remember. 

At  what  place  ? — At  the  Golden 
Stag,  at  Munich. 

How  were  the  bed-rooms  arranged  f 
' — The  dining-room  separated  the  bed- 
room of  her  Goyai  Highness  from  that 
of  Bergami. 

In  the  courseof  that  journey,  or  any 
other,  \iere  the  bed-rooms  ari-anged  by 
the  master  of  thp  inn  afterwards  chang- 
ed by  Arder  of  the  Princess  on  her  ar- 
rival ? — Yes. 

Did  that  happea  more  than  once, 
and  at  what  places  ? — It  happened  in 
Bavaria,  at  the  Golden  Stag. 

■By  whose  order  was  the  change 
made? — Her  Royal,  Highness's  and 
Bergami's. 

Was  her  Royal  Highnes  present  at 
the  time  f — She  was  present. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  had 
pnt  the  question  whether  the  witness 
remembered  being  at  Carlsruhe,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by 

Marquis  CAMOEN,  who  reminded 
the  house  that  it  was  now  considerably 
past  the  hour  fixed  for  closing  tliis  bu- 
siness for  the  day — 4  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  asked  if 
the  cxamruation  in  chief  were  nearly 
closed. 

Earl  GREY  thought  that,  rther 
than  sit  for  the  whole  year,  the  house 
might  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
even  an  hour  longer. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  the  Solicitor-General 
replied,  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
conclude  the  examination  in  chief  of 
this  witness  in  the  time  stated  by  the 
noble  lord. 

Some  conversation  ensned  upon  this 
point,  and  Lord  DARNLEY  sug!,'e8t- 
ed  that  the  hour  in  future  for  closing 
should  ^c  five  instead  of  four. 

Lord  ERSKINE  was  in  favour  of 
fonr  o'clock,  and  Lord  GRENVILLE 
vrishedthat,  whatever  hour  was  uamcd, 
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it  should  be  aOhered  to,  for  the  sake 
of  despatch  and  regularity. 

Lord  ERSKINE  moved  that  the 
house  adjourn  at  four  o'clock ;  and 
the  question  being  put  from  the  wool- 
sack, Ave  understood  the  Lord-Chan- 
ceilor  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  re-enter  the 
house  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


TUESDAY,  August  22. 

The  house  met  at  the  usual  hour. 
Afte4-  prayers  were  read,  and  the  names 
of  their  lordships  called  over,  the 
counsel  were  introduced  to  the  bar. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  then 
called  in,  and  his  examination  resnmed 
by  the  Solicitor-General. 

You  said  yesterday,  that  yon  at- 
tended the  Princess  to  Bavaria? — Yes.~ 

Did  you  also  go  with  her  to  Carls- 
ruhe ?' — Yes. 

Did  you  also  go  with  her  on  her 
journey  to  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and. 
Trieste  ?^-Yes,  I  went. 

Without  asking  a  particular  descrip- 
tion as  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  I 
wish  to  know  in  general  whether,  ti> 
the  best  of  the  witness's  recollection, 
they  were,  on  this  journey,  coutiguons, 
and  had  a  direct  communication  with 
each  other,  or  whether  they  were  dis- 
tant?— They  were  more  near  thaa 
apart. 

Here  some  doubt  was  expressed  re- 
specting the  answer  of  the  witness. 
The  interpreter  observed,  that  he  had 
said  "  Meglio  vicino  che  lontano." 
The  words  might  have  a  double  mean- 
ing. They  might  mean  very  near,  o» 
comparatively  near.  Their  lordships 
might  take  it  as  thev  liked.  (A  langh.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  that  this 
instruction  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
terpreter, that  when  words  had  a  don- 
ble  meaning,  he  should  translate  them 
literally,  and  leave  it  to  the  house  to 
judge  of  their  import. 

The  question  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  result,  as  given  by  the 
interpreter,  was — "  rather  more  near 
than  distant — more  near  than  apart." 

Had  the  apartments  of  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  in  general  a  communica- 
tion with  each  other? — Yes, 

Were  they  in  general  separate  from 
the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  snite? — 
They  were. 

AVho  in  general  selected  the  apart- 
ments for  the  Triucess  and  Bergami-  ^ 
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-"Tbey  botii  made  the  distribution  of 
the  chambers — both  her  Kojai  Uigh- 
IIM9  and  Bergami. 

Did  Bergami,  during  tliis  journey, 
tx:avel  in  the  same  carriage  with  the 
Princess  ? — Yes. 

Did  be  alto  in  the  journey  to  Ba- 
varia?— Yes. 

When  you  say  that  they  travelled  in 
thiR  way'to  Bavaria,  do  you  mean  in 
the  journey  through  Gernaauy? — I 
mean  so. 

Was  it  your  business  to  procure  a 
c«irria|;e,  and  to  pat  things  into  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the 
earriage  Bergami  sat? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Do  you  remember  finding  any  bottle 
ie  tlie  carriage  ? — I  did  find  a  bottle. 

Was  that  bottle  usually  placed  in  the 
carriage  when  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  travelled  together  ? — It  was. 

Will  you  explain  the  appearance  of 
tiMS.  bottle  at  its  mouth  ? — It  was  about 
tln-ec  or  four  inches  wide  by  the  dla- 
wcter. 

Do  yo«  know  from  what  was  found 
in  the  bottle,  to  what  purpose  was  it 
used  in  the  carriage  ? 

Did  you  attend  on  the  Princess  to 
the  Convent  of  Benedictines  at  St. 
Alassio? — Yes. 

Do  you    remember  seeing  her  at 
breakfast  there? — •Yes* 
•   Did  she  breakfast  alone,  or  with  Ber- 
ganii? — WithBergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  beinfj 
then  done  by  Bergami  to  the  Princess? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

At  what  place  did  you  quit  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  ? — ^At  Pesaro. 

How  long  were  you  in  her  serrice  ? 
— Nearly  three  years. 

Where  did  yon  go  to  when  you  left 
her  at  Pesaro  ? — To  Milan. 

luto  what  service  did  you  then  en- 
ter /—Into  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
Srva  di  Scalpa. 

How  long  did  yon  remain  in  Italy 
after  you  left  Pesaro  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  to  a  certainty, 
b«t  as  nearly  as  you  can. — I  cannot 
tell. 

Was  it  three  or  four  months  i — I  do 
not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  the 
Princess  to  Pavia  ? — Yes. 

At  what  inn  did  you  stop? — I  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  inn,  but  it 
vru  the  one  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  town. 


Do  you  remember  while  at  Naples 
the  circumstance  of  B^rgnmi. being  out 
on  horseback  one  day,  and  the  Pritt- 
ccss  a.iliini;  for  him  ?  I  remember  it 
too  well — (after  a  pause  the  interpre- 
ter added)— or  very  well. 

The  witness  used  the  word  "  tcoppo  ;" 
and  the  answer  haviug  excited  some 
observation  within  the  bar,  the  inter- 
preter observed  that  it  mijrht  be  taken 
as  "  too  well,"  or  "very  well."  The 
literal  meaning  was  "too  much;"  but 
that  interpretation  had  been  objcc'ed 
to  yesterday ;  he  considered  the  wit- 
ness to  mean  very  well. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  make  no  ob- 
jection to  the  interpretation. 

During  tlie  absence  of  Bergaml  oa 
horseback,  did  the  Princess  ask  for 
him  ? — She  did. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  wisl^, 
ed  here  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
the  witness  had  stated  that  he  had  been 
with  the  Queen  before  at  Naples  for 
about  a  month,  in  the  year  1814. 

Did  the  witness  on  Bergami's  return, 
commauicate  to  him  that  the  Princess 
wanted  him  ? — I  did. 

Was  she  at  that  time  in  her  bed- 
room ?— I  do  not  know,  because  I  \ws 
below  in  the  court. 

In  consequence  of  the  commnnica- 
tion  made  by  the  witness,  did-  Bergami 
goto  the  Princess  in  her  bedroom  ?— 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
mode  of  examination.  The  witness 
I'.ad  not  said  where  the  Queen  was,  and 
he  put  a  que:;tion  which  assumed  that 
she  was  in  her  bed-room. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  con- 
sidered the  question  irregular,  'llie 
witness  ought  to  be  asked,  To  what 
place  did  Bcrpnmi  co? 

The  SOLICITOR -GE?<ERAL.— 
Let  him  then  be  asked  where  Bergami 
went  to. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  interrupted  the 
witness  in  the  answer  he  was  giving, 
by  observing  that  4ie  was  going  on  to 
relate  a  conversation  whichhaJ  pasi^ed 
between  himself  and  Bcrpanii. 

The  SOLICITOR-GEXEKALsHb- 
mitted  that  the  conversation  would  be 
evidence  if  it  related  to  an  act  done  by 
her  Majesty, 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  soma  obser- 
vations, which  were  not  distinctly 
heard.  We  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  conversation  would,  jiot  be 
good  evidence  if  held  in  the  j^bserire 
of  her  Majesty. 
The   LORD-CHjVNCELLOW  (a* 
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Tje  understood)  said  tliat  a  conversa- 
liou  in  the  absence  of  a  third  person 
might  be  evi'fence,  if  connected  with 
some  ait  of  tiiat  person. 

The  SOLICITOK-GENERAL  said 
that  of  the  nature  of  this  conversation 
he  was  no  way  apprized  ;  but  he  would 
ask  the  witness  where  Hergami  went 
after  be  Was  informed  that  the  Prin- 
cess w-aated  himr — Into  his  own  room. 

What  did  he  do  ou  going  into  it ?-~ 
He  siiut  up  the  door.  ■ 

Do  you  mean  that  he  merely  closed 
the  door,  or  that  he  fastened  or  locked 
it  r — He  locked  it. 

l>id  he  remain  there  long  ? — About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Did  you  see  the  Princes*  below  dnr- 
ins;  this  time? — I  did  not. 

])iJ  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
bed-rooms  which  was  made  at  Villa 
d'E^te  take  place  during  the  journey 
in  Greece  ? — Yes  ;  it  happened  then. 

l>o  you  know  what  was  the  relative 
situation  of  the  rooms  after  the  Prin- 
cess returned  from  Greece,  and  the 
change  liad  taken  place  ? — I  do. 

Lh)  you  I  ecoliect  whether  the  rooms 
©f  Hergami  and  th«  Princess  were  near 
and  had  a  direct  communication  with 
each  other  r — I  do  recollect  they  Were. 

Were  the  apartments  of  the  rest  of 
the  household  at  a  distance? — They 
were  more  apart. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  on  the 
door  of  Bergami's  room  being  closed, 
all  communication  was  interrupted  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  bouse  where  the 
lost  of  the  Princess's  suite  slept  and 
the  apartments  of  Bergami  and  the 
Print-ess  ? — Yes,  when  his  door  was 
locked  nobody  else  could  go  int«  the 
Prince-s's  apaf  tjuent. 

Do  yuu  recollect  an  alteration  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  tiie  wall  of  the 
apartment? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  Villa  d'Este? 
—Yes. 

Did  the  Princess  appear  on  that 
theatre? — Yes.  > 

Did  she  act  in  f.  same  piece  with 
R(JrgHmi  ?-— I  have  Seen  liergami  and 
the  Princess  there  together,  but  I  ne- 
ver remained  during  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

Wa«  the  Prlnrpss  while  she  lived  at 
Villa  d'Ete  usually  visited  by  persons 
of  distinction  in  that  neighbourhood  r 
■ — J  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the 
nameof  Majoretto,  or  Mjihomrt,  being 
in  the  service  of  the  PriaceBS  ?— Yes. 


What  countryman  was  he  i — He  was 
from  Jaffa. 

Did  he  come  on  board  the  Princesk's 
vessel  at  Jaifa  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  live  at  Villa  d'Este  ?— Yes. 

Tell  us  any  exhibition  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  always  observing  not 
to  mention  any  except  Ihos*  at  which 
the  Princess  was  present. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  his  learn- 
ed friend  ought  to  pnt  iiis  question  In 
a  more  specific  form.  It  would  ben«> 
cessary,  ia  the  first  place,  to  bring  the 
Queen  and  this  man  together. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
would  endeavour  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection. Do  y«u  remember  any  time, 
when  the  Princess  was  present,  at 
which  Mahomet  made  any  exhibition  ? 
■ — Yes,  he  performed  a  Giuoco.. 

It  was  here  asked  what  was  meant 
by  a  Giuwco,  and  the  interpreter  stated, 
that  it  was  a  generic  term,  which  com- 
prehended all  kinds  of  plays,  games, 
and  tricks. 

What  tricks  was  he  in  the  habit  of 
playing  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed  that 
they  had  nothihg  to  do  with  the  habits 
of  Mahomet.  It  was  only  what  was 
done  when  the  Princess  was  present 
that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. He  must,  therefore,  object  to 
the  question. 

The  SOLICITOR- GENERAL.— 
Will  the  witness  describe  the  nature  tof 
the  Giuoco  to  which  he  has  alluded,  at 
which  the  Princess  was  present? 

Here  the  witness  moved  his  body  «p 
and  down  with  a  sort  of  dancing  motion, 
occasionally  extending  his  arms  aad 
snapping  his  fingers,  r.s  if  using  castii* 
nets  in  a  faudairgo,  and  exclaimiidg 
"  vima  dima."  or  some  such  words. 

The  interpreter  being  asked  what 
this  was,  said  it  vrm  a  species  of  dance 
very  commonly  performed  iu  the  East, 
and 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  interrupted  the 
interpreter,  observing  that  his  account 
was  unnecessary.  Conldlie  explain  the 
words  "vima  dima?" — The  interpreter 
could  not. 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL.— 
Was  any  thing  done  by  Mahomet  with 
any  part  of  his  dress? — Yes,  with  his 
great  drachgse,  or  pantaloons. 

Did  he  make  any  use  of  his  linen,  or 
of  his  pantaloons? — Yes. 

What  use  did  lie  make  ef  them  ?-^ 
Here  the  witness  made  several  move* 
mcnti. 
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.  Did  he,  either  before  or  during  the 
time  of  these  nwtions,  make  any  ar- 
rangement of  his  pantaloons,  or  do  any 
thing  with  his  linen  r — I  do  not  know. 

I  will  ask  you  then  to  describe  the 
Ginoco  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here  the  witness  pulled  up  his 
trowsers,  and  repeated  his  imitation  of 
the  Ginoco  of  Mahomet  as  before. 

The  interpreter  said  their  lordships 
•aw  the  motion  the  witness  made,  and 
could  judge  of  it  as  well  as  lie. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  the  motion 
the  maa  was  makiag  might  be  de- 
scribed in  one  short  word — •acourtsey. 
Some  peers  called  out — No  !  no  ! 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  wish- 
cd  the  witness  to  describe  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  the  trowsers  of  Ma- 
homet were  prepared  for  this  trick  : 
lie  therefore  asked,  did  he  do  any 
thing  to  his  trowsers  with  his  bands 
either  before  he  began  or  when  going 
on  with  the  Giuoco? — I  did  not  see 
him  do  any  thing. 

Was  the  position  of  his  trow^sers  the 
same  as  usual  ? — Alwiys. 

Do  you  remember  this  Ginoco  being 
performed  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Princess  ? — Yes,  more  than 
•nee. 

Was  Bergami  present  as  well  as  the 
Princess  ? — He  was. 

After  you  went  to  Milan,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Marquis, 
wher«  did  you  go  ? — To  Germany. 

When  at  the  Villa  d'Este  did  yon  see 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  alone  on  the 
Lake  of  Como? — Yes. 

The  witness  has  said,  that  he  has 
seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  toge- 
ther, and  unaccompanied,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como.  Has  he  often  seen  them  so  r 
— Yes,  many  times. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  here 
said — My  lords,  that  is  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have  at  the  present  moment  to 
nsk  this  witness. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  trust,  my 
lords,  I  shall  now  be  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course,  to  enier 
npon  the  cross-examination  of  this  wit- 
ness.    I  am  ready  to  do  so, 

(Cries  from  the  peers  of  "  Go  on.'' 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR. 
~      BROUGHAM. 

"When  the  learned  gentleman  was 
abont  to  commence,  the  Marchesc  Ni- 
colas Spinetto  was  going  to  retire,  and 
mftke  way  for  the  second  interpreter, 


Ben*dh  to  Cohen ;  bnt  Mr.  BrougTiam 
said  there  was  no  necessity  whatever; 
he  was  quite  satisfied  witb  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Marchese,  who  accord- 
ingly continued  to  interpret,  but  re- 
moved to  the  left  of  the  witness,  so  a« 
that  the  latter  should  stand  exactly 
next  to  the  learned  counsel. 

You  have  told  us  yon  left  General 
Pino's  service,  was  it  not  on  aecoaat 
of  killing  a  horse  ? — No. 

You  never  killed  a  horse  then  at  all  ? 
— Never. 

You  never  told  any  one  yon  bad  l — ■ 
Never. 

Whil«  Mr.  BROUtJHAM  was  in 
the  act  of  patting  this  question,  some 
signification,  by  whisper  .or  gesture, 
was  made  by  some  of  their  lordships, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  disapproba- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  appealed  to  their 
lordships,  to  know  whetltcr  he  had 
fallen'into  any  irregularity.  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no.")  Their  lordships  must  be 
aware  that  any  symptoms  of  admonition 
must  have  great  weight  with  him,  and 
w'ere  certainly  calculated  to  withdraTT 
his  attention  from  the  serious  duty  h« 
had  to  perform.  (Cries  of"  Go  on.") 

What  wages  had  you  in  General 
Pino's  service.' — 25  pence  per  day. 

Did  you  go  away,  not  finding  those 
wages  enough? — I  left  the  serviee  of 
the  General  during  the  blockade  of 
Mantna. 

Ask  him  whether,  at  the  2d  table  of 
the  Princess's  household,  Sir  W.  Gell's 
servant  did  not  sit  ako  P — What  servant 
of  the  Chevalier? 

An  English  servant? — I  don't  re- 
member. 

Did  Mr.  Craven,  another  English 
gentleman?. — I  do  not  remember. 

Had  eilherof  these  English  gentle- 
men English  servants  at  all  with  them  ? 
— Ye.s,  they  had. 

Were  they  in  or  out  of  livery  ? — • 
Dnring  every  day  they  did  not  wear 
liveries;  but  at  dinner  sometimes  they 
wore  uniforms. 

The  interpieter  here  observed  that 
uniform  was  the  real  translation  of 
what  he  (the  witness)  said  ;  but  livery^ 
was  meant  by  it  also. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  livery- 
servants  of  the  household  to  wait  npoa 
her  Royal   Highness? — Yes,  at  tabic. 

Did  they  at  breakfast? — No. 

Did  the  upper  servants,  inclnding 
the  couriers,  do  so  as  4  part  of  their 
duty?— Yes i  they  did. 
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Did  he  know  Jeronymiis? — Yes,  vary 

■well. 

Did  he  know  Cameron? — ^Yes,  they 
they  were  couriers;  they  wore  the  li- 
▼eries  of  such  at  least. 

In  -the  Queen's  house  at  Naples 
where  did  William  Austin  sleep ^ — I 
don't  remember. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  not  sleep  in 
the  next  room  to  her  Royal  Highness? 
— I  cannot  swear? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber, (nonposso  ricordormi.) 

Where  did  Dr.  Holland,  her  Royal 
Highness's  physiciap,  sleep? — I  don't 
remember. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other 
passage  through  which  her  lioyal 
Highness  could  go  to  Bergami's  apait- 
ment,  when  he  was  ill,  except  that  in 
which  you  slept  ? 

[The  witness  not  seeming  to  com- 
prehend the  question,  it  was  repeated 
to  him.] 

I  have  seen  that  pasjag  I  spoke  of, 
but  other  passages  I  have  not  seen. 

Will  you  swear  that  was  the  only 
only  one? — There  was  a  great  saloon, 
after  which  her  Royal  Highness's  apart- 
ment, and  then  came  a  cabinet. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other 
passage? — I  cannot  swear,  1  hav€  seen 
no  other  passage  than  this. 

Will  you  swear  the  only  passage  to 
Bergami's  room  was  through  the  cabi- 
net ? — I  cannot  swear  that  there  is  no 
other  passage. 

You  will  not  take  upon  you  tof  §wear 
then,  that  there  miglit  not  ha\rfc  i)vea 
another  passage? — There  might  h.ive 
been  another  passage.  I  cannot  say: 
I  speak  of  one  passage;  I  have  only 
seen  that  one,  that  I  remember, 

LORD  LONGFORD.— Will  yon 
swear  that  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  a  person  wishing  to  go  from  the 
Princess's  room  to  Bergami's  room 
contd  go,  except  by  passing  through 
the  cabinet? — There  was,  I  thinit,  ano- 
ther passage  going  to  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami. 

MR.  BROUGHAM.— Without  pass- 
ing through  the  room  in  which  you 
slept?— Yes,  .Sir. 

Where  did  Jeronimos  sleep? — I  don't 
remember.    • 

Where  did  Cameron  sleep ? — I  don't 
remember. 

I  see  you  don't  remember.  I  take  it 
then  for  granted  you  don't  remenibtN' 
where  Mr.  Craven's  servants  slept  ? — I 
don't  remember. 

[The  coiutant  repetition  of  the  wi!:- 


ness's  auswer — "  Questo  non  mi  ricor- 
do,"- — (I  don't  remember,)  occasioned 
some  laughter.] 

Did  you  know  the  female  servant, 
Dumout? — Yes. 

Where  did  she  sleep? — I  don't knfttr. 

Were  there  other  female  attendants? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  they  sleep  ? — I  don't 
know. 

You  recollect  when  Bergami  was  ilL 
— Yes. 

Was  it  not  a  very  severe  accident 
which  Bergami. met  from  a  kick  of  a 
horse? — Yes. 

He  was  much  hurt? — Yes.  It  wa» 
so  strong,  he  could  not  ride  or  go. 

Did  this  accident  confine  him  to  lus 
room? — I  can't  say,  not  having  know- 
ledge of  the  illness. 

Were  you  not  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  Princess  to  attend  Bergami  in 
that  illness? — Yes,  Bergami  told  me  t» 
attend  him. 

You  have  said  he  could  not  ride; 
could  he  walk? — I  don't  know. 

Did  he  go  out  walking? — I  doa't 
know  wliethcr  he  could  walk. 

Did  you  see  him  walk  out,  as  he  tun-. 
ally  did  before  his  accident,  from  ht» 
room  to  the  streets? — I  cant  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  during  his  ill- 
ness he  ever  walked  out  once  ? — I 
don't  I  emember  to  have  seen  him. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  his  room  during 
the  time  of  his  illness  ?--!  did ;  I  help- 
ed upon  him — that  is,  waitinl. 

Did  vou  often  so  attend  upon  him? 
— Yo.s.' 

Did  you  at  any  time  of  that  attend- 
ance, tiien,  see  him  walk  ? — At  least  I 
cannot  say  ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Was  h«  attended  by  any  medical 
man? — I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  not  see  lur  Royal  Higbnens 
go  into  the  room  of  Jeronimus  when 
lie  met  with  an  accident? — I  don't 
remember. 

Have  you  not  seen  her  go  into  Sis- 
William  Gell's  room  when  he,  too,  was 
contined  by  illness  ? — 1  dont  remember. 

Was  it  not  her  constant  practice  t« 
go  into  the  apartment  of  any  of  her  suite 
who  happened  to  be  ill,  iu  order  to  see 
after  their  health  and  their  treatment? 
— I  don't  remember— (ijon  mi  recordo.) 

You  were  never  ill  yourself  at  Na- 
ples?— No  ;  I  don't  recollect. 

The  Princess  never  entered  yo«r 
apartment  while  you  were  ill? — No. 

Did  the  Princess  make  any  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  aud  the  low- 
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est  of  her  servants,  during  any  illness 
of  any  of  tliein^ 

The  SoLicnoR-Gr.NERAL  objected  to 
this  mode  of  pursuing;  of  cross-exami- 
nation. It  was  assuming  that  some  of 
them  were  iH,  of  -which  there  was  not 
proof. 

Mr.  Bkougiiam. — Then  I  will  pntthe 
qacstioii  this  way,  for  I  mean  to  assume 
nothing — Whether  the  witness  observed 
on  the  jM»rt  of  the  Princess  any  dift'er- 
enee  in  hertroatmentof  either  the  high 
©r  the  low  in  her  visits  of  the  sick? 

The  SoLiciTOK-GENERAL.--Precisely 
the  same  objection  applies  to  this  mode 
©f  putting  th«  question  as  to  the  other. 
I  object  to  UH  assumption  of  any  thing. 
Prove  it :  ask  him  whether  any  of  the 
kervaots  y\ere  ill;  whether  Jeronimus 
vra.«,  oraoy  body  body  else  ? 
-  Mr.  Bkough/im. — Thea  I  shall,  to 
gave  trouble,  vary  the  question,  though 
I  do  not  t!:ink  I  have  been  incorrect. 

Were  all  the  servants  of  her  Majesty's 
suite  ajways  in  perfect  health,  except 
Bergami,  during  his  illness  from  the 
kick  of  the  horse? — Qaesto  non  mi  ri- 
coido — I  don't  remember.  (A  laugh.) 

Was  there  any  physician  in  attend- 
ance at  any  time  except  upon  Ber- 
gami?— I  don't  remember  any  oth«r 
except  while  Bergami's  accident. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  physician 
iu  attendance  at  any  other  time? — 
Uaesto  now  mi  ricordo — I  don't  remem- 
ber. (A  laugh.) 

Ob  what  bed  did  yon  sleep  in  the 
little  cabinet  while  attending  upon  Ber- 
gami?— On  a  mattress. 

Had  it  any  curtains  ? — No. 

^Vhen  her  Royal  Highness  went  from 
Naples  to  Rome  in  March,  1815,  what 
Knglish  persons  were  with  her?-— I 
cunnot  say  exactly.  There  was  Dr. 
Holland  ;  Jeronimus  as  far  as  I  know. 

Was  not  Lady  Charlotte  Liadsay 
there  ? — I  don't  know. 

Was  there  no  English  lady  with  her 
Royal  Highness? — 1  remember  to  have 
)MH;n  one  1-lnglish  lady ;  I  forget  the 
came;  the  little  thin  one  I  remember. 

Did  not  one  of  these  English  ladies 
go  Witli  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
jonrney  from  Naples  "to  I^ome?-^I 
don't  remeniber. 

What  Indy  did  accompany  Uer? — 
There  was  a  Madame  Falconet. 

Any  body  else? — Madame  Falconet 
was  taken  to  be  the  wife  of  a  banker 
at  Naples,  and  she  had  two  daughters. 

Was  she  an  Engtish  lady  f — I  don't 
know. 


Did  she  speak  Euglish.^^— I  dotrt 
know. 

Did  she  always  tpeak  English,  or 
what  other  language  ?— She  always 
spoke  like  French. 

Did  ^he  take  her  two  daughterswitb 
her  in  the  journey  of  the  Priwcess  from 
Naples  to  Rome  ? — Questo  nonncordo, 
(I  don't  remember.) 

Did  you  ever  sec  Madame  Falconet's 
two  daughters  in  the  Princess's  honse 
with  thoir  mother?— I  think,  or  I  t«a- 
cy,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  elsewhere? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  saw  tUeni  ovi  the  way 
from  Naples  to  Rome  with  the  Prin- 
cess. 

Of  what  age  were  the  daughters  ? — - 
I  don't  know. 

Were  they  yoang  ladies,  or  yowirg 
children? — I  dent  know.  ' 

[Here  the  interpreter,  after  putting 
the  question  and  repeating  the  answei-, 
observed,  that  the  wttucss  did  net 
seem  to  comprehend  the  qnestion.^ 

The  LORD  -  CHAN CELLOR.— I 
desire  it  to  be  known,  that  the  wituess 
mast  not  be  interrupted  while  he  is 
giving  an  answer  to  a  question.  I  saw 
the  counsel  putting  a  fresh  ({uestiou 
while  he  was  answering  the  last. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  interrupt  the  witness.  He  was 
always  desirona  to  have  his  answer 
complete. 

T\\e  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR  re- 
plied, that  he  imputed  no  blame  to 
the  counsel,  for  the  witness  at  the  time 
had  his  back  turyed  to  him,  and  of 
course  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  nat 
have  eeen  whther  the  witness  had 
finished  his  sentence  or  not. 

After  a  few  words  in  explanation 
between  the  SOLICITOR  -  GENE- 
RALand  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  respect- 
ing the  form  of  putting  questions,  the 
cross-examinaiion  was  resumed. 

The  former  question  was  then  re- 
peated.— Answer.  Young  ladies. 

Did  you  see  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say, or  any  other  person  besides  Ma- 
dame Falconet,  when  her  Royal  High- 
ness left  Naples  ? — Nou  mi  licordo. 

Did  you  ever  see  more  than  one 
English  lady  in  her  Royal  HighncsS's 
household  at  One  time  ?  —  Non  mi 
ricordo. 

[The  interpreter  eXplainedjthat  these 
wards  meant  "  I  don't  remember,  or  I 
don't  know ;"  and  that  they  answered 
to  the  French  phrase  ''  Je  bc  sai  pas." 
Mr.  Brougham  cousidcrcd  the  correct 
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traaslation  of  tiie  words  to  be  of  much 
consequence;  and  he  dissented  from 
that  Avhich  had  been  put  upon  them 
by  the  Marchese  ;  upon  which  the Mai- 
chese  Spinetto  ( tiie  interpreter)  beg- 
ged that,  their  lordships  would  apply 
to  the  interpreter  for  her  Majesty,  who 
TVits  behinil  him,  and  would  correct  him 
if  he  was  wrong.  Their  lordships 
dest|-*d  Mr.  Cohen,  accordingly,  to 
be  asked,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
lirougham. 

Mow  do  you  traa^iate  the  words 
*''>foo  rai  riootdo?" — I  do  not.  recol- 
lect.' 

Hem  do  yoa  render  "  I  don't  know  ?" 
- — "  No  so." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  appealed  to 
tlieir  lordshipR.  It  would  be  the  most 
childish  tliinc  i»  the  world  in  him  were 
he  to  talk  of  Ins  knowledge  of  the  Ita- 
lian lauffuafifo ;  because  their  lordships 
had  appointed  an  interpreter,  and  they 
were  to  take  the  witness's  answer 
throngh  him.  But  if  it  appeared  that 
they  al-svays  translated  *'  Non  mi  ricor- 
<io "  "  1  don  t  recollect,"  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  might  be  allowable  for  a 
person— even,  wiio  was  only  a  Tra- 
montaoe,  like  himself— to  doubt  whcr 
thtr  the  same  words  could  sometimes 
mean  "  I  don't  recollect,"  and  at  others 
*'  I  (jon't  know." 

[The  interpreter,  with  their  lord- 
ships' leave,  re-stated  the  question.] 

Lord  HAMPDEN  desired  the  in- 
terprettT  to  say  how  he  would  trans- 
late "This  I  don't  recollect-' — The 
ifiterprpter  replied,  "  Non  mi  ricordo 
questo." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  was 
e.\actly  his  construction  of  the  words. 
Did  the  interpreter,  by  "  Non  mi 
ricordo,"  mean  to  say  *'  I  have  no  recol- 
iection,"  or  "  I  have  do  knowledge?" 
The  interpreter  answered,  "  I  hare 
no  "recollection;'  and  that  the  word 
"  qiwsto,"  which  was  desired  to  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  applied  to  the  particular 
circumstaupc  spoken  of. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  re- 
stinied  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM. 

You  gave  us  an  account  yesterday 
of  your  knocking  one  night  at  Berg;j- 
nais  door,  nt  Genoa,  so  .loud  that  ho 
must  have  heard  you :  and  that  you  did 
not  receive  any  answer? — I  did. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  who 
wore  ooming  to  the  house  that  night, 
tliat  it  made  you  go  and  knock  up  the 
Jtaron — the  Baron  Bierganii? — It  wa« 
luheu. that  attempt  waa-maJe  to  rob  the 
iittitse. 


Do  you,  mean  to  say  that  robber* 
had  broken  in,  or  threatened  to  break 
into  the  house? — -Robbers  had  pome 
into  the  house. 

AFas  not  the  alarm  srtven,  that  it  was 
a  part  of  vour  friend  Ompteda's  gang* 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  sub- 
mitted that  this  was  an  irregular  ques- 
tion, and  liable  to  the  same  objection 
which  he  had  already  made  to  ii  former 
one.  It  was  assuming  that  there  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ompteda,  and 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  witness's : 
It  Avas  assuming,  too,  that  this,  was  « 
gang  of  robbers. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— So  tbey  were, 
by  the  answer  to  the  last  questioa 
which  I  put. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Of  which  gang  yon  also  assume,  that 
the  friend  of  iVIajochi,  the  witness,  was 
a  part. 

Mr.  feROUGHAM.— A  part  of  tl«!- 
gang !  He  was  their  head ;  their  ring- 
leader. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR,  ad- 
dressing the  learned  counsel,  observed, 
that  he  had  said  he  would  go  by  steps; 
but  here  he  was  assuming  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  which  It  was  uot  competeni 
for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  had  not  so  un- 
derstood the  matter ;  but  would  wave 
the  question. 

Counsel  resumed. — Did  not  yo» 
wake  from  your  sleep  on  that  occasion, 
and  go  to  the  window? — I  o|>ened  the 
window,  and  saw  a  tall  person  below 
me.  I  went  out;  I  took  a  gnn  an4 
fired  on  this  person.  I  had  seen  tltis 
person ;  these  persons — for  there  were 
more  than  one — and  thoy  tied. 

Here  Lord  ]VL4NsFIti,LD  (finmtli© 
gallery)  moved  that  cmins<>l  should, 
withdraw,  which  was  ordered. 

Lord  MANSFIELD  then  asked 
whether  Sir  Wm.  Gell  was  one  of  th« 
witnesses  summoned;  and  being  inform- 
ed that  Sir  AVm.  wasordered  to  attend, 
he  demanded  whether  he  was  present- 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOK  asked 
if  Sir  Wm.  Gell  was  present,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  house? 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in- 
formed their  lordships  that  he  was. 

Upon  Lord  MANSFIELp'S  motioa 
that  he  be  called  in. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
of  opinion  that  their  lordships  might 
hear  within  the  house;  but,  if  so,  be 
did  not  know  If  sucli  a  proceeding 
should  not  be  subject  to  u  qne«itifln, 
whether  he  might  llivreafter  beeiami* 
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ned  as  a  witness  upon  tlie  question. 
(The  Solicitor-General  was  about  to 
si^ealc,  bnt  the  Lord- Chancellor  conti- 
nned.) — ^Tbeir  lordships,  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  had  thonght  it  would 
be  most  proper  that  the  witnesses,  up- 
on both  sides,  who  were  not  under 
examination,  should  withdraw  while 
tlie  examinations  were  ^oing  on — with 
the  exct-ption  only  of  those  who  were 
employed  upon  profe'fsional  business, 
or  who  were  attending,  otherwise,  up- 
on account  of  a  necessity  to  do  so. 
He  apiweuendcd  that  in  the  case  of 
any  one  not  falling  witliin  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  vVhom  he  liad  jnst 
alluded,  it  was  entirely  within  their 
lordships"  discretion  whether  or  no  they 
should  admit  him  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
amined, if  he  had  been  so  present. 
But  it  was  extremely  fitting  that  coun- 
sel should  know  what  the  understand- 
ing of  the  house  was  upon  this  head, 
for  fear  they  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
evidence  wiiich  might  be  most  material 
to  them.  The  question  for  their  lord- 
.ships  to  consider  must  be,  whether  an 
iadividual,  haviRg  hern  present  in  the 
house  at  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
could  afterwards,  himself, beexamined 
for  that  purpose  ?     ' 

Earl  GREY  understood  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  house  that  the  other 
witnesses*,  upon  both  sides,  should  re- 
tire during  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness. If  any  one  were  now  present  it 
might  be  co'ntrary  to  tlie  understand- 
ing of  the  house,  and  from  ci  ror,  but 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  house 
should  now  lay  down  distinctly  what  it 
would  rule,  in  order  that  no  witnesses 
night  hereafter  be  present  except 
those  who  were  necessarily  so. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  concur- 
red in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
recommended  by  the  noble  eail ;  he 
only  wished  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
the  words  "necessarily  present."  Did 
he  mean  to  say  professionally?  or  did 
he  mean  "  necessarily,''  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  consultation ;  for  he  (Lord 
Liverpo«l)  could  easily  conceive  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  it  might  be 
necessary  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
should  attend  in  consequence  of  the 
infitrmation  which  they  could  give. 
He  submitted  that  counsel  on  either 
side  should  have  their  option — that  of 
having  the  particular  individual  pre- 
sent in  the  house,  or  of  after  examining 
ijiem.  He  agreed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  earl,  "but  wished  to  know 


what  he  meant  by  being  "  necessarily" 
present. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  should  recom- 
mend •'  that  witnesses  not  yet  exami- 
ned be  directed  to  retire,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  present  without  the 
leave  of  this  house."  All  the  witnesses 
who  might  he  retained  upon  botli  sides 
ought  not,  he  conceived,  to-be  present. 
If  it  were  wished  by  counsel  to  have 
the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  might 
be  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  case,  he  ought  not  to  be 
present.  That  officer  could  not  be 
presumed  to  be  present,  or,  if  he  were 
present,  he  could  not  afterwards  be 
examined  as  a  witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
sure  their  lordsliips  would  feel  of  what 
material  importance  it  was  that  the  rule 
should  be  laid  down  clearly,  beyond 
dispute,  and  so  that  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly known.  He  hoped  thei.i  lord- 
ships would  then  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever upon  the  subject.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  spoke  to  an  assembly 
which  would  feel  the  deepest  possible 
regret  if  it  should  happen  that  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  should  ex- 
clude any  witness  whose  testimony 
might  satisfy  their  lordships  as  to  what 
the  proof  was.  He  should  hope  that 
they  would  take  the  rule  which  had' 
be«n  suggested  by  the  noble  lord  under 
the  gallej-y — that  any  person  ordered' 
to  attend  on  that  house  as  a  witness 
during  the  present  proceeding  should 
not  be  sHflfertd  to  be  examined,  if  he 
should  have  previously  been  present 
during  the  examination  of  any  other 
witness.  But  he  should  be  very  sorry 
(whaiever  might  be  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  a  contrary 
course)  if  their  lordships  applied  this 
rule  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  exclude 
parties  employed  as  the  agents  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  case  ;  or, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  mistake  as 
had  occurred,  if  their  lordships  applied, 
it  in  the  present  instance.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He,  for  one,  would  ten  thousand  times 
rather  meet  these  inconveniences  and 
consequences,  tlian  that,  because  of  a 
mis-understandiiig,this  evidence  should 
be  shut  out.  The  Lord-Chancellor 
then  repeated  the  rule,  and  asktrd  their 
lordships,  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
sure to  adopt  it.* 

Earl -GREY  said  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOK 
thought  there  could  be  QO  doudl  ia 
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tlip  world,  but  tliat  in  this  case,  as  in 
cnses  of  a  miicli  less  complicated  na- 
ture, occasion  might  arise,  in  the  course 
of  the  business,  to  call  in  witnesses 
whom  the  counsel,  in  a  former  part  of 
the  proceeding,  might  never  have  in- 
tended to  call,  nor  seen  the  necessity 
of  bringing  forward. 

After  one  or  two  observations,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  from  the  Marquis  of 
LANSDOWN  and  Lord  ERSRINE, 
the  question  founded  upon  the  sugues- 
tlon  of  Earl  GREY  and  Lord  GKEN- 
VILLE,  was  put  and  agreed  to,  and 
.  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Earl  GHEYobserved,that  there  might 
be  some  convenience  in  prohi  bitin;^  wit- 
nesses who  were  to  give  evidence  there 
from  giving  it  without.  The  same 
principle  which  had  now  excluded 
thern  from  hearing  the  evidence  of  one 
another  within  these  walls,  should 
be  applied  to  exclude  them  from  receiv- 
ing it,  in  aiiy  wav  without. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  represented  to 
their  lordships,  that,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  passed  yesterday,  one  of 
the  witnesses  had  been  present  at  this 
examination.  He  meant  Sir  William 
Gcll.  But  he  meant  to  say  that  he  was 
80  present,  officially,  upon  his  duty, 
and  not  professionally.  Their  lord- 
ships would  observe,  that  Sir  William 
Gell  was  there  in  attendance  upon  her 
Majesty.  (Order,  order,  from  Lord 
Liverpool:  and  cries^of"  withdraw.") 

Mr.  DENM  AN  hop'cd  their  lordships 
would  permit  him  to  mention  one  par- 
ticular circumstance.  It  might  be 
known  to  them  that  Lord  Landatf  was 
another  of  the  witnesses  summoned 
npon  the  part  of  her  Majesty.  In  the 
course  of  the  moniiug  he  had  asked 
his  Majesty's  Attorney-General's  per- 
mission that  this  witness  should  be  pre- 
sent at  the  proceeding.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  however,  now  to  apply  for  their 
lordships'  permission,  because  the  con- 
sent of  counsel  on  cither  side  could  not 
affect  the  rule.  He  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  give  this  notice, 
in  order  either  to  retain  his  lordship  as 
a  witness  for  examination,  or  have  the 
benefit  of  iiis  being  present. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  w;is  quite  a  different  thing.  An 
Irish  peer,  though  he  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative peer,  had  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  proceedings  of  that  hoxise. 

The  Earl  of  LIMERICK  hoped,  that 
in  the  application  of  the  rule  their  lord- 
ships would  not  make  any  auch  invidi- 
OHS  distinction. 
Pi 


The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  had 

not  recommended  it  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  either  any  Irish  peer,  not 
being  a  representative  peer,  or  any 
other  person,  except  those  to  whom  it 
was  to  extend. 

The  ATTORNEY  -  G ENERAL 
begged  to  know  whether  the  rule  was 
meant  to  extend  to  those  persons  who, 
from  professional  duties,  were  obliged 
or  under  a  necessity  to  attend,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  at  the  bar  of 
their  lordships?  If  tlieir  lordships 
pleased,  a  list  should  be  made  out  of 
all  those  who  it  was  requisite  should 
so  attend,  and  given  into  the  Lord- 
Chancellor's  hands. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  itmight  be  very  convenientjbut 
the  rule  could  not  be  meant  to  extend  to 
those  who  were  professionally  engaged. 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  asked  whether 
his  lordship  meant,by  that,  counsel,  at- 
tornies,  and  their  clerks  ? 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
Yes ;  and  any  other  persons  whose 
attendance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

During  the  discussios  npon  Earl 
Grey's  motion  Sir  William  Gell  had  re- 
tired. A  pause  now  intervened,  and 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  requested  to  know 
whether  it  was  their  lordships'  plea- 
sure that  he  should  go  on.  (Cries  of 
"  Go  on,  go  on.") 

Counsel  resumed. — After  the  rob- 
bers had  attacked  or  threatened  the^ 
house,  and  you  fired  on  them  in  the 
way  you  have  described,  was  not  the 
whole  house  alarmed  by  what  had  taken 
place?— I  immediately  ran  to  knock  at 
the  door;  and  then,  in  going  down 
stairs,  I  found  that  all  the  people  were 
collected,  and  coming  down  stairs. 

Did  you  see  one  of  them  with  a  drawn 

sword  in  his  hand,  upon  that  occasirhi  ? 

— ^Non  mi  ricordo. — (I  don't  recollect.) 

Was  Captain  Hannam  there  on  that 

occasion  ? — Nob  mi  ricordo. 

Was  Hierotlimus  there  ? — Tliere  was 
all  the  family;  but  I  cannot  say,  indi- 
vidually, whether  he  was  there. 

Did  you  sec  Bcrgami  there? — Yes, 
Bcrgami  was  there;  I  saw  him. 

How  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it 
that  you  went  to  knock  at  Bergami's 
door  ? — Three  minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired 
the  piece  ? — Yes. 

After  knocking  at  Bergnml's  door, 
and  not  finding  him  there,  dfd  you 
open  the  door,  to  see  whether  he  was 
in  the  room  or  not?--No;  I  did  not 
open  the  door  j  but  Bcrgami  cajae  out, 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after ;  he 
made  a  great  noise  when  lie  came  out. 

Aud  where  were  yoa  at  tlic  time 
Bergami  did  what  you  choose  to  call, 
come  out? — [Here  the  interpreter  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  put  the  question  in  this  manner:  he 
conld  not  ask  him  what  he  chose  or 
jrieased  to  call  *'  come  out."] 

I  mean  to  ask  him  where  he  was  when 
Bergami  did  what,  he  calls,  come  out  ? — 
1  knocked  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  went  down  stairs;  and  then 
2dl  the  family  were  coming  ont ;  and 
then  I  saw  Bergami  coming  out  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  observed- 
He?  tirst  tires  upon  the  robbers ;  three 
minutes  previously  he  has  knocked 
violently  at  the  door  of  Bcrgami's 
room ;  then  he  goesto  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. But  it  seems  that  in  a  quarter  of 
an  lionr  after  this  it  is,  that  the  house 
is  alarmed,  and  he  fires  at  them.  Will 
you  ask  him,  how  soon  it  was  after  he 
fired  the  piece  that  he  saw  Bergami 
aud  the  rest  of  the  household  come  out  r 
— I  tired :  I  ran  into  the  room,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Bergami's 
room,  but  received  no  answer :  I  went 
back  again  to  the  place  where  I  bad 
tired  :  tlio  family  were  collected  on 
the  stairs,  and  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  Robbers !  robbers  •  we  have  robbers 
in  the  house."  I  remained  there  until 
tlie  family  had  retired,  and  it  was 
peaceable. 

H«w  long  were  you  knocking  at 
Bergami'?  door? — I  remained  a  long 
time, and  I  knocked  very  loud;  louder 
and  louder. 

Did  you  go  below,  from  Bergami's 
door  ? — I  went  down  into  the  same  room 
wiierc  tiic  robbers  got  in.  . 

Where  did  you,  tiist  of  all,  see  Ber- 
gami, after  this  time  ?  Where,  first  of  all, 
did  you  see  him  again  ? — In  the  same 
room  where  I  returned,  and  in  which 
the  thieves  had  been. 

You  have  said  that  the  Princess 
went  almost  immediately  from  Venice 
to  a  private  house  at  Naples  i — Yes. 

\riiat  is  the  room  which  is  next  the 
Queen's  in  that  house? — ^There  is  a 
great  saloon  and  a  corridor,  in  which' 
tfiere  is  a  room  which  leads  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess. 

What  other  room  leads  into  the  Prin- 
cess's room,  on  any  other  side,  and 
opens  into  it  ?  Is  tliere  any  other  room 
except  the  saloon? — These  rooms  arc 
upon  two  sides  of  the  saloon ;  on  the 
third  side  there  are  others. 


Explain  yourself.  (The  interpreter 
put  the  question  again.) — On  those  two 
sides  there  are  rooms,  and  on  the  lust 
side  there  is  a  roem  which  is  open  to 
the  air. 

Was  not  the  room  used  as  a  sittiug- 
room,  on  the  side  which  yon  speuk  ol',. 
that  which  opened  into  the  Queen's 
rooms? — I  don't  know  what  use  thes(e 
rooms  were  for. 

Was  it  there  where  Jeronimus  slept? 
— I  don't  know.     (No  so.) 

Beyond  those  rooms  which  yon  have 
described,  and  of  which  you  say  you 
don't  know  the  use,  was  there  a  stair- 
case ? — I  don't  know.  I  have  not  seen 
any  stair-case  on  that  side. 

Where  didWiiliamAustin  sleep  in  this 
house? — Non  mi  ricordo.    (A  laufth.> 

Where  did  Captain  Hannam  sleep? 
—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  he  with  the  Queen  at  Venice? 
—He  was. 

Was  William  Austin  with  her  ? — He 
was. 

Was  Jeronimns  with  her  ? — He  was. 

Was  Cameron  there  with  her? — No; 
he  was  not  there. 

Was  the  Piccaroon  there ;  the  child  I 
mean ;  Bergami's  child  ?  Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  the  Piccaroon,  Victoritie,  al- 
ways sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Princess  ? — Genei-ally. 

After  the  time  at  which  the  Picra. 
roon  child  came  to  live  in  the  house 
with  her  Royal  Highnes?,  did  she  ge- 
nerally sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  Queen  r — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  of  her  ever  sleeping  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  ? — I  cannot 
say.  . 

Did  you  ever  knew  her  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  or  of  ships? — 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

[The  interpreter  here  complained 
that  the  v,  itness  did  not  understand  the 
comraoneKt  word  even  ;  he  wat-  so  ig- 
norant that  he  (the  interpreter)  did 
not  know  how  to  put  a  single  question 
to  him.] 

Will  you  swear  that  you  ever,  in 
your  life,  saw  Victorine  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house  or  ship,  except 
that  where  the  Queen  was  .'-Sometiiiies 
she  slept  imder  the  pavilion,  where  was 
the  bed  of  her  Koyal  Highne.'ss,  some- 
times down  below  the  deck,  and  some- 
times with  the  dame  dlionnenr.  some- 
times under  the  pavilion  with  her  Royal 
Hitfiiness,  sometimes  in  a  room  with  her. 

(The SOLICITOR  GENERALuas 
about  to  address  their  lord.-hipf,  hut 
he  was  called  to  order.) 
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Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  "  dame 
d'honneur?" — The  Countess  Oldi. 

Sir,  upon  yonr  oath,  now,  did  you 
ever  see  Victorine  sleepnig  out  of  the 
room  where  her  Majesty  slept  at  that 
timeP—Tljis  I  don't  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  Victorine  in  any 
l)c'd  or  room  asleep,  in  wliich  bed  or 
room  her  Mnjesty  was  not  to  sleep  that 
night? — (The  interpreter  again  sub- 
mitted that  the  witness  did  not  appear 
to  understand  him.  Having  repeated 
the  question  once  or  twice,  the  witness 
at  length  comprehended  him,  and  re- 
plied)— I  never  have  seen  it  happen. 

Did  Mr.  IJurrell,  an  English  gentle- 
man, go  to  Venice  with  her  Majesty  at 
the  time  you  have  spoken  of? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Do  you  ever  remember  seeing  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name  in  her  Royal  High- 
ncss's  family  for  any  length  of  time? 
—Yes  ;  a  short  young  man. 

WhQn  and  where  ? — At  Villa  Villani : 
when  we  lived  at  the  Villa  Villani,  at 
Milan,  he  was  there  while  we  were. 

Wher'^  did  he  sleep  at  Villa  Villani  ? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  at  the  Casa Borromeo ?— -Non 
mi  ricordo. 

AVhere  at  Venice? — I  don't  remem- 
ber seeing  him  tliere  at  all. 

When  you  went  a  second  time  to 
Genoa,  was  not  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  the  same  as  usual  with  re- 
spect to  the  Princess  and  Bergami? — 
Tlie  Princess  went  to  Genoa  only  once ; 
at  least,  the  second  time,  she  went  im- 
mediately on  board  the  ship. 

You  have  never  seen  the  Villa  d'Este 
since  the  time  yon  spoke  of  before, 
after  you  cume  back  from  the*  long 
voyage  ? — I  have  not. 

Was  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  the 
same  as  before  with  respect  to  the 
Qneen  and  Bergami? — It  wa'J  not. 

Was  there  not  a  stair-case,  or  a  land- 
ing place  of  a  stair-case,  on  one  side 
of  the  Princess's  roam  alone?— There 
is  a  small  corridor. 

Is  there  a  sitting-room  on  the  other 
side,  not  opposite,  but  on  the  other 
aide  ?— There  is  a  small  corridor,  upon 
tlie  left  of  which  is  a  small  door  open- 
ing into  the  room  of  the  Princess  ;  this 
IS  a  door  which  is  generally  locked. 
In  the  middle  of  this  corridor  is  a  ca- 
binetto;  out  of  the  cabinetto  there  is  a 
door  which  leads  into  another  room. 

Does  not  that  cabinetto  communi- 
cate on  oiie  side  with  the  Princess's 
room,  and  on  the  other  with  that  where 
Bergami  elcpl? — This  room,  into  which 


llie  door  of  the  cabinetto  openlj  leads 
into  that  where  Bergami  slept. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ride  on 
horseback  on  this  journey  to  Egypt  ?^— 
Yes. 

Abont  how  many  boars  was  she  in 
this  way  on  horseback? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

Was  it  four  hours?— She  mounted  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  set,  and  dis- 
mounted in  the  monung  when  the  sun 
rose  ;  but  I  had  no  watch. 

Will  you  swear  she  did  notfreqnent- 
ly  ride  in  tliis  manner  for  as  much  as 
eight  hours  at  a  time? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo 

Was  she  not  extremely  fatigued  when' 
she  dismounted  in  the  morning  from 
these  rides? — It  was  said  that  she  was 
very  tired,  and  immediately  went  to 
rest  herself  on  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  you  not  see  her  supported,  fi'ora 
excessive  fatigue,  the  last  hour  or  two 
of  the  journey  ?-— Non  mi  ricordo. 

(At  this  period  of  the  examination 
her  Majesty  entered  the  house,  and 
took  her  usual  seat  below  her  counsel 
and  near  the  witness.  Their  lordships 
rose  on  her  entrance.) 

After  she  dismounted  from  her  horse, 
the  Princess  sat  upon  the  sofa  because 
she  was  tired  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  yourself  sleep  or  rest 
yourself  during  the  day  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  of  the  two  tents 
where  her  Royal  Highness  reposed  r — 
Yes,  and  Carlino. 

Was  not  this  the  regnlar  place  of 
rest  for  you  and  Carlino  in^the  hours 
of  repose? — I  slept  on  one  side,  and 
Carlino  on  the  other. 

Who  was  Carlino  ? — ^It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  nephew  of  Bergami. 

One  of  the  servants? — He  wore  a 
livery,  as  I  did. 

What  sort  of  sofas  were  put  in  the 
tent  on  this  occasion  :  was  not  one  an 
iron  bedstead  and  the  other  a  sofa? 
— First  tliere  was  a  Turkish  sofa,  and 
then  I  placed  an  iron  bedstead  there. 

I  understand  that  no  bedclothes  were 
put  upon  the  sofa? — Not  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  the  same 
way  as  a  sofa  in  a  room  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion  ther«^  was  a 
pillar,  and  the  sofa  was  placed  clflrse 
to  it. 

Was  it  not  in  every  other  respect 

placed  there  in  the  same  way  as  sofas 

are  placed  in  rooms  ? — It  was  a  sofa 

like  others. 

Was  there  not  a  small  mattress  oa 
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the  bedr— Ye»,  which  belonged  to  the 
small  iron  bed. 

Was  it  not  cased  in  leather  ? — Nod 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  not  your  office  to  put  it  there  ? 
— ]My  office  and  Carlino's. 

These  are  the  same  bedstead  and 
sofa  that  were  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
— There  were  two  bedsteads ;  one 
Mrentinto  a  trunk,  and  the  other  folded 
up  in  a  bundle. 

But  you  do  not  recollect  which  was 
nsed?— The  iron  bedstead  was  a  little 
larger. 

Was  not  the  sofa  used  in  the  tent  the 
same  sofa  as  was  on  board  the  polacre? 
— Nonmi  ricordo. 

Was  it  not  the  same  identical  sofa ; 
or,  if  not,  was  it  not  so  like  it  that  you 
might  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Was  it  not  the  Princess's  constant 
practice,  on  the  voyage,  to  throw  her- 
self down  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
repose,  without  taking  off  her  clothes  j 
— ^Non  mi  ricordo^  to  tliat  I  paid  no 
attention. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  voyage  the 
Princess  ever  took  off  one  stitch  of 
her  clothes? — After  her  Royal  High- 
ness had  dismounted  from  the  horse, 
she  undressed  herself  to  rest. 

What  part  of  her  clothes  did  she 
take  off  for  that  purpose  ? — Her  upper 
garment,  her  gown. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  took  off  her  gown,  or  a  sur- 
tout  or  cloak  in  which  she  might  have 
been  riding  ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  there  not  a  cloak  which  she 
used  to  throw  over  herself,  on  dis- 
mounting, before  she  went  to  rest? — 
Qnesto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  she  put  on  a  mantle  when  she 
mounted  to  pursue  her  journey  ? — 
Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  sheets  and  blankets  on 
the  sofa  in  the  teat,  on  which  a  person 
couW  CO  to  bed,  taking  off  his  clothes, 
as  in  Ell  rope? — I  placed  the  bed  and 
some  feather  pillows,  and  then  re- 
tired. 

You  did  not  put  any  sheets  or  blan- 
kets on  it? — Non  mr  ricordo. 

Was  it  exactly  so  with  the  sleeping 
in  the  <ent  on  board  the  polacre  ? — 
Non  mi  ricordo.  I  know  that  there 
were  cushions,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  beds  were  made. 

Will  yon  swear  yon  ever  saw,  either 
during  the  land-journey  in  Palestine, 
or  the  voyage  by  sta  home,  one  stitch 


of  bed-clothing  upou  the  bedsi-^Noa 
mi  ricordo. 

Who,  except  yourself  and  Carlino, 
ever  made  these  beds  on  land  or  dur- 
ing the  voyage? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  not  sworn  that  it  wa«  your 
duty  and  Carlino's  to  make  the  beds  ? 
— When  we  arrived  I  placed  the  bed  in 
the  tent,  and  then  I  went  out. 

You  told  us  who  made  the  beds  at 
night;  who  removed  them  in  the  morn- 
ing?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  yourself? 
— Non  mi  ricordo.  In  the  evening  I 
was  ordered  to  make  the  bed,  and  I 
carried  the  cushions :  in  the  morning 
I  was  called  to  take  away  the  cushions, 
for  it  was  not  a  matrimonial  bed — a 
large  bed  ;  but  of  single  cushions. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  William  Aus- 
tin rest  in  the  tent  in  the  same  way  ? — • 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  yon  know  where  Lientenaut 
Hunnam  slept? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  of 
Old!  slept? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Can  you  tell  where  Cameron  slept? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself? — I 
sometimes  slept  on  a  sofa  below. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  Lieutenant  Flynn,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel — who  is,  I 
believe,  a  master  in  the  navy — sleep  ? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  recollect  such  a  person  being 
on  board, besides  Lieutenant  Haunam  ? 
— Yes ;  I  knew  it. 

Did  you  not  observe  him  both  by 
laud  anil  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  present 
at  the  land-journey  as  well  as  the  sea 
voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  the  witness  swear  that  Lieute- 
nant Flynn  was  not  on  the  land-journey 
to  Palestine  ? — I  will  not. 

What  age  is  Lieutemant  Flynn;  is 
he  about  thirty,  or  above  it  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Is  he  older  or  younger,  apparently, 
than  Lieutenant  Haunam  ?  —  About 
the  same  age. 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  him  in 
her  Royal  Highness's  suite  except  dur- 
ing the  voyage  to  Palestine  ;  except 
during  the  long  voyage  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  in  your  life, 
at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Baroua,  or  at 
any  otlier  of  the  places  where  her 
Royal  Highness  resided  ?■ — I  caanot 
recollect  whether  I  have  or  not,  I 
don't  recollect  to  have  seen   him  at 
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d^ste  ;   indeed  I  do  not  recollect  at 
all. 

When  did  you  see  Lieutenant  Flynn 
lor  the  last  time?  you  must  Jcnovv  that. 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  what  time  did  you  last  see 
him  ? — I  cannot  call  on  myself  to  state 
the  time  particularly.  On  the  return 
voyage  he  was  on  board,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  seen  him  since. 

Were  you  ever  sick  during  the  voy- 
age home  from  Jaffa,  on  board  the 
polacre? — 'Wheuever  I  am  oh  board  a 
ship,  I  am  more  unwell  than  well.- 

(Some  observations  were  here  made 
on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
"  sempro  non  sano'',"  as  introduced  by 
the  witness  in  his  answer,  which  Mr. 
Brougham  observed  must  be  taken  as 
conveying  the  idea  of*  always  ill,"  and 
not  "for  the  most  part,"  or  "almost 
always,"  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
translation.  It  was,  however,  decided 
that  the  answer  should  remain.) 

When  you  were  unwell  you  went  be- 
low, did  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your 
voyage? — Sometimes  I  threw  myself 
on  a  canvass,  sometimes  on  a  sofa ; 
sometimes  I  went  down  and  threw 
myself  on  whatsoever  was  supplied  to 
me. 

Did  you  not  sleep  during  the  voyage 
below  ? — Sometimes. 

When  you  were  ill  on  the  voj'age, 
did  you  notsleep  below  ? — I  sometimes 
slept  in  the  hold,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ehip.    (In  profondo.) 

Have  you  not  been  frequently,  dur- 
ing the  voyages,  for  days  together,  that 
you  never  madeyour  appearance  above 
at  all? — Sometimes  I  did  not  come  up. 
I  was  sometimes  or.e  or  two  days  with- 
out coming  up. 

(The  witness  immodiately  corrected 
this  last  answer.) 

The  Interpreter. — The  witness  said 
at  first,  "  When  I  was  unwell,  some- 
times I  was  a  day  or  two  without  com- 
ing up ;"  now  he  says,  that  sometimes, 
when  he  was  unwell,  he  was  "all  the 
whole  day"  without  coming  up  on 
deck. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
been  for  several  days  together  without 
coming  up  ? — Sometimes,  when  sick,  I 
have  been  below  all  the  dav. 

Mr.  BKOUGHAIM.— Isay  several 
days. — I  have  sometimes  been  below 
all  the  day. 

Will  you  say  that  you  hive  never, 
during  the  voyage,  been  kept  below 
by  illness  for  more  tlian  two  days  to- 


gether?— I  have  been  an  entire  day 
without  coming  up,  I  was,  at  diiferent 
times,  whole  days  without  coming  np 
on  account  of  illness.  In  the  morning 
I  arose,  and  I  kept  down  bel  iw  till 
the  evening. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
been  more  than  two  days  together 
without  ever  coming  up  at  all?— I  have 
been  below  one  day  and  one  nigiit. 

Will  the  witness  take  upon  him  now 
to  swear  that  he  never,  during  the 
whole  voyage,  was  more  than  uy>day 
and  one  night  together  without  coming 
up  on  deck  ? 

One  of  their  lordships  objected  to 
the  periphrastic  raotle  in  which  the  in- 
terpreter translated  this  question. 

The  Interpreter, — Permit  me  to  say. 
with  humble  deference  to  your  lord- 
ships, that,  in  order  to  make  the  wit- 
ness understand  me,  and  to  give  your 
lordships  satisfaction,  I  mutt  translate 
the  question  in  this  way.  If  I  were 
speaking  to  a  man  of  literary  educa- 
tion, I  could  easily  make  him  under- 
stand tiie  question;  but  with  such  a 
fanfaron  (a  laugh)  it  is  impossible,  un- 
less every  thing  is  stated  in  the  plainest 
manner. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  LI- 
VERPOOL, the  other  interpreter  was 
called  in,  and  Mr.  Brougham's  ques- 
tion— "  Whether  the  witness  would 
swear  that  he  never,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  was  more  than  one  day  and 
one  night  together  without  coming  up 
on  deck  ?" — was  repeated  by  him. 

The  witness  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Docs  the  witness  mean  to  swear  that 
he  was  never  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  together  without  coming  on 
deck  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  never  continued  below  for 
more  than  that  time — from  one  morn- 
ing to  another — for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  following  each  other? — No. 

During  the  time  you  were  aboard 
ship  did  they  not  keep  watch,  as  is 
usual,  on  deck  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  the  only  |)erson  on  deck 
in  that  part  of  the  ship  where  iier  Ma- 
jesty rested  during  the  night?— I  did 
notsleep  on  deck. 

When  you  saw  a  tent  put  up  for  her 
^lajesfy  to  sleep  in,  were  you  the  onlj 
person  then  on  deck  ?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  of 
this  ship  ? — There  were. 

Did  they  never  come  on  deck?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 
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Did  they  Jilwa)?  remain  below  in 
the  iioM  with  you? — Non  mi  ricordo. 
I  believe  they  did  at  night. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the 
ship  was  left  to  so  aione,  during  the 
whole  of  tile  night,  witiiout  sailors  on 
deck  ? — I  cannot  tell  whetherthe  sailors 
were  in  the  hold,  or  upon  the  deck, 
when  the  vessel  was  sailing  in  the  night. 

Did  you  see  the  sailors  during  the 
Hay  on  deck  ? — In  the  day-time  I  be- 
lies c  they  were  on  deck. 

About  how  many  sailors  were  on 
board  tuis  ship  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Were  there  two  or  four? — I  don't 
know. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  22  ? — 
I  cannot  swear. 

About  what  size  was  this  ship? — I 
cannot  give  an  account  at  the  present, 
because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping. 

So  that,  whether  there  were  3  sailors 
er  22  on  board,  you  don't  take  on  you 
to  swear  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  Captain  ©n  board  ? — 
Yes,  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  oSicer  in  the 
ehip  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Who  slept  in  the  place  where  you 
njed  to  sleep? — Other  persons  slept 
there,  but  I  don't  remember  who. 

Where  did  the  livery  servants  of  her 
Majesty  sleep  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  they  sleep  on  deck  ? — Non  mi 
licordo. 

Were  not  you  a  livery-servant? — 
"Ves. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep? — ^Non 
mii  ricordo. 

How  manv  masts  bad  the  vessel? — 
Three. 

Will  yon  swear  that  it  was  not  a  ship 
cFSOO  tons  burden  r — (Cries  of"  no  !" 
from  their  lordships,  intimated  an  ob- 
jection to  this  question.) — 'I'he  witness, 
however,  answered  ;  Non  mi  ricordo. 

AVhtn  her  Royal  Hiijhness  was  be- 
low, was  there  not  a  room  before  you 
Witered  her  dining-room? — Non  mi 
rioord©. 

^hore  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep 
t>n  the  voyage  out  from  Augusta  to 
Tunis  ? — No  answer. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  was  on 
ieryoya^e  from  Sicily  to  Tunis,  where 
•lid  she  sleep  ? — No  answer. 

When  goin^;  out  in  the  vessel,  by  sea, 
from  Sicily  to  Tunis,  where  did  her 
Royal  Highness  sleep? — Questo  non 
wi  ricordo. 

V-'hen  proceeding  to  Greece,  where 


did  her  Royal   Highness  sleep  on  her 
voyage? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

When  going  from  Catania  to  Pales- 
tine, to  the  Holy  Land,  on  board  tiic 
ship,  where  did  her  Hoyal  Highness 
sleep  then  ?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  those 
three  voyages,  of  whidi  you  have  just 
spoken  ? — That  I  don't  know. 

Where  did  yon  sleep  yourself? — Be- 
low. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  liold? — Yes. 
Were  you  ever  at  all  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  vessel? — Not  when    the 
Princess  was  there. 

Were  j'ou  ever  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Princess  used  to  dine,  when  she 
was  not  dining  there? — Yes. 

How  many  doors  were  there  In  that 
room? — Nontni  ri  ;ordo. 

Do  you  not  know  that  two  rooms 
entered  into  that  dining-room? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  the  bath,  when  taken,  always 
taken  in  the  dining-room  itselt7— Not 
in  the  dining-room,  but  in  that  next 
to  it. 

What  does  the  witness  mean  by  the 
room  next  the  dining-room,  when  he 
has  said  that  he  krie%v  of  no  other? 
— I  mean  another  small  room  in  it. 

Docs  he  mean,  when  you  enter  from 
the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  through 
which  persons  getinto  the  dining-room, 
that  that  there  was  another  small  room 
branching  oflF  from  it? — After  you 
entered  the  dining-room,  there  was  a 
small  room  inside,  erected  for  the 
bath. 

[At  this  time,  half-past  two  o'clock, 
her  Majesty  retired  from  the  house  tc 
her  private  npartment:  the  peers  stood 
up  as  she  left  the  house.] 

The  examination  was  then  continued. 
How  often  did  yon  hear  that  her 
Royal  Highness  took  the  bath  during 
this  voyage  ? — I  can  swear  to  two 
times ;  she  might  have  taken  it  four ; 
I  can  only  remember  twice. 

Was  it  Bergami's  office  to  prepare 
the  bath  for  her  Royal  Highness:— 
That  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  believe  not 
Whose  office  was  it  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  household? — That  I  don'l 
know. 

Was  it  the  witness's  office.' — I  waf 
ordered  to  carry  the  water  into  tht 
bath. 

Did  you  carry  the  water  into  the 
bath,  or  only  to  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room? — I  was  ordered  to  make  tht 
bath,  and  1  filled  the  bath  with  water 
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■ig  fir  "as  one-half;  then  I  called  Ber- 
ijanii,  aild  he  went  down  and  put  his 
iiand  into  the  bath  to  try  its  tempera- 
tiiie.  lie  then  told  me  to  get  ready 
some  more  water,  to  give  to  him,  in 
tas*'  it  should  be  wanted. 

Wiien  you  brought  the  water  to  fill 
tlie  bath  haif  full,  and  called  Bergami 
to  see  whether  it  was  the  right  tempe- 
rstnre,  was  there  any  other  person  in 
the  room  but  Bergami  and  yotirself  ? 
— There  was  no  other  person. 

Did  yon  not  then  retire,  and  leave 
Bergami  to  see  whether  the  bath  was 
rightly  prepared  or  heated  ? — After  I 
railed  Bergami,  and  Bergami  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bath,  I  was  ordered 
to  go  and  get  ready  some  more  water, 
that  I  might  give  it  to  him,  in  case  he 
wanted  it. 

Was  there  not  anothefroom  opening 
ijito  the  dining-room,  besides  the  room 
in  whicii  the  bath  was?  Was  there 
*iot  a  second  room  that  opened  into  it? 
—-Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  swear  there  ^»ere  not  two 
rooms;  one  belonging  to  the  Princess, 
and  one  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ? — I 
cannot  remember  whether  there  was 
iiuother  room  or  not. 

But  will  you  swear  that  Cameron 
<iid  not  sleep  in  sucli  a  room? — Mau- 
rice (Jamerou — I  never  saw  him  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Maurice  Cameron 
on  the  voyage  atall  ? — He  was  on  board. 

Was  he  on  beard,  and  with  lier 
Royal  Highness,  during  the  whole  of 
this  long  voyage? — He  was,  but  I  do 
not  rcmcmbor  where  he  slept. 

But  you  don  t  swear  that  he  did  not 
sleep  in  the  dining-room? — He  did  not. 

Was  he  not  with  her  Royal  Highness 
tluriug  the  whole  of  the  land  journey, 
as  well  as  the  sea-voyage? — He  was. 

Was  he  not  a  courier  and  page? — I 
remember  he  was  a  courier,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  page  or  not. 

He  was  no  relation  of  Bergami,  was 
he? — That  I  don^t  know;  I  cannot 
know. 

You  have  called  Carlino  a  relation 
cf  Bergami,  because  he  was  said  to  be 
so;  was  Cameron  ever  said  to  be  a 
relation  in  the  same  way? — That  I 
never  heard. 

What  maids  (female  attendants)  had 
her  Royal  Highness  with  her  on  this 
long  voyage?  what  number? — There 
was  Madf-nioisellc  Diimont,  the  Coun- 
ters of  OKIi,  Ti  brunette,  and  another. 

Where  did  yon  last  see  Dumont? — 
At  Pesaro,  wlien  I  left  the  service  of 
her  Itoyai  Highness^ 


'  Have  you  neTcr  seen  her  since  that 
time  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Does  the  witness  know  w'hether  she 
is  dead  or  alive  ? — I  cannot  know  that. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  her  siinre 
you  left  Pesaro  ? — 'Never. 

Have  you  ever  heard  her  talked 
about  since  that  time  ? — No. 

Have  you  never  heard  her  name 
mentioned  siivce  ? — I  never  have  hez;i:A 
it  mentioned. 

Have  you  never  heard  the  name  of 
Sacchini  mentioned  sinc^  that  time  ? — • 
I  have  heard  the  name  mentioned. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  were 
at  Milan? — Not  since.  It  is  possible 
I  may  have  spoken  to  him  since }  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

Who  were  by  at  the  times  when  yoa 
saw  Bergami  at  breakfast  witli  tlie 
Princess?  Who  saw  them  at  breakfast 
besides  Jcrowimus  and  yonrself  ? — 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ol»- 
jected  that  it  was  not  in  preof  tl»at 
Jeronimns  had  seen  them. 

You  saw  them  at  lareakfast  ? — Yes. 

Jeronimus  was  present  at  that  time? 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  the  Countess  of  Oldi  present?-^ 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  not  Jeronimns  present  at  any  of 
the  times  when  yon  saw  the  Princes* 
and  Bcrtrami  at  breakfast  together  ?— r 
I  da  not  recollect  whether  he  was  pre- 
sent. 

Who  was  by  when  yon  saw  Bergami 
salute  her  Royal  Highness  on  going  ti» 
do  some  business  for  himself  in  Sicily? 
— I  saw  nobody  but  Jiiyself,  the  i'vlA- 
cess,  and  Bergami. 

AVho  was  present  lyesidcs  yoiirs^rljf 
when  Bergami  saluted  tiic  Princt  >.s  ou 
landing,  on  account  of  the  quarantine 
in  Italy? — I  saw  nobody  but  jniysel^ 
the  Princess,  and  Bergami. 

Was  it  not  upon  the  deck  of  thcvpi?- 

sel,  after  dinner,  that  this  happened? 

— It  was  before  they  went  upon  deck. 

Was  it  not  after    dinner f — AfVc*- 

dinner. 

And  where  had  they  dined i — Noa 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  not  in  the  room  in  which  they 
had  dined  that  this  took  place? — It 
was  in  tlie  dining-room  :  the  Princ<*« 
was  liiere,  and  Bergami  came  to  tak« 
leave  on  departing. 

Were  you  not  in  the  room  at  the 
time? — I  was. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  Alq>tia 
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the  tent  on  deck,  did  she  not  bnra  a 
light  at  night? — No. 

Have  yoii  ever  been  at  Villa  d'Este 
since  you  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Princess? — Yes,  after  being  at  Pesaro 
1  went  to  Villa  d'Esfe. 

Did  you  go  there  straight? — •Straight 
forward. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there? — 'Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  days  or  weeks  ? — Days,  but 
how  many  precisely — non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  since  that 
time? — I  was  there  a  second  time. 

How  long  after  the  first  time  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  months  or  weeks? — I  cannot 
^ay,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  a 
month. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  betaken  back 
into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
after  you  left  it  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Vassali 
to  be  taken  back  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Baron  Berga- 
nii  to  be  taken  back  ? — If  I  well  recol- 
lect, never. 

Did  yon  ever  make  application  to 
Luigi  Bergami  for  that  purpose? — Non 
mi  ricordo 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Schiavini 
to  maWe  interest  for  yonr  being  taken 
back  ? — Once  I  did 

When  was  that  once  ? — At  the  hotel 
of  Italy. 

How  long  after  you  left  Pesaro? — 
Non  111!  r''Cordo. 

A  week  after? — More  than  a  month. 

Wiil  yo"  swear  it  was  not  more  than 
half  ;i  yeir? — I  cannot  -recollect  how 
naauy  months  it  was. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  be 
taken  bick  either  to  Rartolomo  Ber- 
ganii  or  to  Srhiaviui  ?— Never,  because 
it  is  my  misfortune  to  know  very  little 
ofwrilitiji. 

Did  you  ever  get  any  body  else  to 
vrritc  a  letter  f.-r  you  f<»r  that  purpose? 
— Never,  as  far  at*  I  can  recollect. 

When  you  made  application  to  be 
taken  back  at  the  hotel  of  I'aiy,  were 
you  refused? — Non  uti  ricordo. 

Wereyou4n  fact  taken  back?— No. 

Have  yon  ever  been  taken  back  in 
point  of  fact? — After  1  l»ft  the  service 
of  the  I'lincess,  I  never  entered  it 
again. 

Was  not  '•chiavini  with  her  during 
the  wholf  of  ihc  voyage  to  the  East  ? — 
He  was  on  board  the  ve.tsel. 

Was  he  not  on  shore  too  ? — He  wa^ 
also  on  shore  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey. 


In  the  journeys  by  land  which  thff 
Princess  ntade,  did  not  Madame  Ohir 
and  the  child  Victorine  travel  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — Qucsto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  Billy,  William  Austin,  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her .'' — Questo  noa 
mi  ricordo. 

Whose  house  did  the  Princess  oc- 
cupy at  Carlsruhe  .' — I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  an  inn  or  a  private  house? — 
I  believe  an  inn. 

Was  it  not  an  apartment  in  an  inn 
which  the.  English  Wini.'iter  had  given 
up  to  accommodate  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  William  Austin,  Madame  Oldi, 
and  Victorine,  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness on  that  journey? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear 
that  they  werf  not  all  there  with  her  ? 
— They  were  on  the  journey. 

Were  they  not  oh  the  journey  the 
whole  time  ? — They  were. 

Did  tliey  not  go  wherever  her  Royal 
Highness  went  on  that  occasion  ? — Ye?. 

Was  it  not  a  journey  which  her  Royal 
Highness  undertook,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  relation,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  ? — I  recollect  that  she  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  Baden. 

Did  not  the  Elector  wait  upon  her 
at  Carlsinhe,  and  did  she  not  go  to 
Court  there  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  pre- 
cisely. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
recollect  whether  the  Princess,  while 
at  Baden,  did  go  to  Court  at  all  ? — Her 
Royal  Hishness  went  to  Court. 

Did  the  Grand  Duke  wait  upon  her 
Royal  Highness  at  her  hotel?— That  I 
cannot  know. 

Was  tile  English  Minister  seen  with 
her  Royal  Highness  at  that  place  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  name  of 
the  English  Minister  then  at  that 
placer — Non  mi  ricordo. 

You  have  described  a  change  having 
been  made  in  tlie  Villa  d'Este  during 
the  long  voyage.  Was  not  a  new 
wing  built  to  it? — Non  mi  record©. 

Do  you  mean  to  rrjire^ent  to  this 
court 'that  you  do  n>t  recollect  whe- 
ther a  new  wing  was  added  dunnsf  the 
time  you  and  your  mistvess  were  ab- 
sent?— N<m  mi  ricordo. 

\^as  not  a  new  door  made? — Non 
nil  ricordo. 

AVheii  the  .-ports  were  performed  by 
Mahomet  wjl«  not  Dr  Holland  present 
with  the  Pnncess.' — No,  I  did  not  see 
him. 
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Will  yoti  swear  that  Br.  Holland  was 
not  present ;  and  I  do  not  care  which 
way  you  answer? — No,  I  did  not  see 
hini. 

Could  he  have  been  there  without 
your  seeing  him  ?— I  did  not  see  him. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Mr.  BroHficham  forgets  that,  according 
to  the  evidence,  Dr.  Holland  quitted 
at  Venice,  and  this  man  came  from 
Jaffa. 

Will  you  swear  that  Lieutenant 
Hannam  was  not  present  when  Maho- 
met played  off  these  tricks? — I  did  not 
see  him  :  if  I  had  seen  hiin,  I  would 
have  said  it. 

Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself, 
the  performer,  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness?- I  saw  only  Bcrgami,  the  Prin- 
cess, and  MHliMiiu't,  on  tliat  occasion. 

Whom  did  they  send  for  Mahomet  ? 
Did  they  send  you? — Non  mi  rccordo. 

Were  you  so  plac(  d  that  her  Royal 
Highness  sa-v  yon  at  tiie  time,  as  well 
as  Mahomet? — I  was  in  such  a  position, 
that  when  Mahomet  played  his  tricks 
the  Print  e<s  did  not  see  me,  but  Ma- 
homet and  Bergami  did. 

Was  it  in  a  room  ? — No,  in  a  conrt. 

Did  any  windows  look  into  the 
court  ? — All  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Wliere  were  yon  placed  ? — I  stood 
near  the  door  that  led  to  the  lake. 

Were  yon  in  the  court  where  Ma- 
homet was? — At  the  door  leading  to 
the  lake. 

Where  was  the  Princess  ? — At  the 
Tv'indow  of  her  bed-room  or  cabinet ; 
but  precisely  I  do  not  recollect. 

Where  was  Mahomet?  —  He  was 
coming  out  of  the  door  of  the  stable 
alone. 

Did  Mahomet  stand  in  the  court  to 
perform  these  tricks  ? — Near  the  win- 
dow of  her  Koyal  Highness. 

Was  his  back  turned  to  you  ? — 'I  was 
at  his  side.  Mahomet  was  looking  at 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Tlun  yon  were  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Princess,  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow? (The  witness  described,  by  the 
position  (if  the  house,  that  Mahomet 
was  on  one  side,  the  Princess  on  the 
other,  and  he  at  a  door  towards  the 
back,  in  the  middle.) 

From  the  position  in  which  you  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  you 
could  see  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  was 
at  the  door  at  the  back,  and  saw  the 
l*rincess  at  the  window. 

Yet  you  swear  that  she  could  not  see 
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yon  there? — She  could  see  me,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  had  seen  me. 

Who  ordered  this  Mahomet  to  come 
and  perform  these  tricks  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Then,  for  anything  you  know,  there 
might  be  some  persons  in  the  same 
room  as  her  Royal  Highness,  standing 
a  little  way  behind  her? — I  could  not 
see  if  there  were  any  body  within.  I 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  put  her  head 
ont  of  the  window  to  see  the  nian  play 
those  tricks. 

Did  you  never  see  this  Arabian  play 
the  same  tricks  on  any  other  occasion? 
— Yes,  at  Baroua. 

Was  her  Royal  Hishness  present 
then  ? — Yes,  with  Bergami. 

And  any  body  else  ? — ^The  people  of 
the  family. 

Men  as  well  as  women  ? — Footmen, 
coachmen,  kitchen  people,  and  scul- 
lions, who  were  there  to  look  at  him. 

VVIion  you  left  her  Royal  Highness's 
service,  you  say  that  you  first  went 
into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of 
Onischalti  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
family  agam  when  that  affair  of  the 
Baron  Ompteda  took  place? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  the  terms  of  the  question. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  certain  Baron 
Ompteda? — I  do  not  remember  his 
name. 

Did  you  ever,  the  year  before  you 
went  the  long  voyage,  see  a  German 
Baron  dining  with  her  Royal  Highness 
at  Villa  d'Este? — In  the  Casa  Villani 
I  saw  him:  he  was  a  Prussian. 

Tell  us  what  his  name  sounded  like 
as  well  as  you  can  recollect. — 'The 
name  I  caniiot  tell  precisely,  because 
it  was  an  extraordinary  name;  but  he 
was  called  Baron  of  sometliing. 

Whatever  his  name  miaht  be,  was 
he  very  frequently  at  her  Koyal  High- 
ness's?— I  remember  well,  so  that  I 
can  swear  that  he  was  twice  at  the 
Casa  Villani. 

What  makes  you  recollect  his  com- 
ing tbere  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  affair  happen  in  the  Prin- 
cess's family  which  made  a  noise  con' 
nected  with  this  Baron  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

During  the  time  yon  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  lier  Royal  Highness  at  Villa 
Villani  or  at  Villa  d'Este,  do  yon  re- 
collect any  blacksmith  or  locksmith 
being  examined  there  respecting  the 
picking  of  locks' — Non  mi  ricordo. 
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About  luakifig  false  keys  P — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  tliins;  in 
the  family,  wliile  you  were  tliere  r — I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  takin:^ 
place  between  Lieutenant  Hannam 
^d  the  German  Baron,  while  you 
were  there? — I  liad  heard  that  they 
had  had  a  quarrel  together,  but  I  do 
sot  know  the  cause. 

About  what  time  did  you  hear  this  ? 
—Non  mi  ricordo. 

Before  or  after  yon  came  from  the 
long  voyage? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  how  long  before  you  left  the 
J'rincess's  service  ? — Non  mi  ricoido. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  a  week  or  two 
years  ? — I  do  not  remember  tlie  time. 

Do  you  remember  what  company 
used  to  come  to  the  theatre  at  Villa 
d'Este,  where  the  Princess  acted  twice? 
.—I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Prefect  of 
Como,  Tomasi  and  his  ludy  attend  that 
tlieatre  ? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Professor  Mochetti,  of  Milan,  did 
you  ever  see  kim  there  i — I  saw  him 
there. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  him  at 
the  Villa  visiting,  or  at  the  theatre  ? — 
I  have  seen  him  come  to  pay  visits, 
but  never  at  the  theatre. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Bognar, 
the  Austrian  commandant,  with  his 
lady,  come  there  ? — I  remember  w  ell 
that  he  came  to  visit  her  Royal  High- 
ness with  a  lady  ;  but  whether  she  was 
bis  wife  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  General  Fino  visit 
the  Princess? — I  remember  seeing  him 
once,  but  it  might  be  more. 

Used  you  to  wait  at  table  at  dinner  ? 
—Yes. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  tliat  your  old  master, 
General  Pino,  dined  With  her  Royal 
Highness  more  than  once? — I  only  saw 
him  once  that  I  recollect. 

Did  you  know  the  person  of  the 
prefect  Tomasi,  of  Como  r— -Tomasi  I 
know. 

Will  yon  say  that  you  have  not  seen 
liim  and  his  ladj'  dine  more  than  once 
•with  the  Princess  ? — ^Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  moan  that  you  never  saw 
tliem  diiic  tlierc  at  all,  or  only  once  ? — 
T  only  j-eeollect  his  dining  once;  it 
iniKht  be  more  than  once. 

Did  not  the  persons  who  liappcned 
to  bo  visiting  in  tiic  Priaeesss  houie 


take  part  indiscriminately  in  tho<:e 
plays  which  were  acted  at  her  private 
theatre  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  Mr.  Hanuam  never  act  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Mr.  Cavalletti  ? — Non  mi  ricordo.  ' 
Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you 
never  saw  any  other  parts  performed 
on  that  stage  excepting  by  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bcrgami  ? — I  do  not 
know:  at  the  moment  I  entered  I  saw 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  : 
other  people  I  saw  not,  for  I  went 
away. 

What  sort  of  a  comedy  was  it  they 
were  acting  when  you  saw  them  ? — On 
entering  the  room  I  saw  Bergami  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  buftoou,  striking  a 
bladder,  like  a  fiddler.  Then  I  went, 
away,  and  saw  nothing  els«. 

Did  Mahomet  perform  his  dance  oa 
that  stage  ? — I  never  saw  him. 

How  leng  were  you  in  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  Onischalti? — Nearly  a 
year. 

Always  in  Italy? — No,  in  Germany. 
How  soon  after  you  went  to  iiini  did 
you  go  to  Germany  ? — Two  or  three 
months ;  I  cannot  say  precisely. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  at 
Vienna  ? — Six  or  seven  months,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  precisely. 

What  wages  had  you  from  him  : — ■ 
At  Milan  I  had  .^0  soldi  ( 2.5d.)  per  day : 
at  Vienna,  four  livres  of  Milan. 

How  many  soldis  are  there  in  a  livre 
of  Milan  ? — Twenty. 

At  Vienna  was  this  rise  of  wages  in 
consequence  of  your  living  at  a  hotel? 
— Because  I  lived  ont  of  tiie  iiousc, 
and  had  to  pay  for  my  own  dinner. 

What  salary  had  you  from  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Every  three  montiis  I  re- 
ceived '.'9  ducats. 

How  many  livres  of  Milan  are  there 
in  a  ducat? — Tlie  ducat  coiUain^  six 
and  a  half  Milan  livres  ;  but  I  do  not 
speak  precisely. 

Had  ycu  these  29  ducats  every  three 
months,  living  all  the  time  at  the  table 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — Ves. 

liad  you  any  perquisites  besides  f — ■ 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  kind  to  all 
her  servants? — ^She  was  kind  and  af- 
fable. 

At  the  Marquis  Onischalti's,  where 
you  had  50  soldi  per  d.iy,  yqu  had  to 
feed  yourself? — I  w^  allowed  soup. 

fTiie  Interpre^r  explained  that  the 
word  here  w&ed  by  the  witJie?s  did  not 
mean  pottage,  but  mcicly  liquid.] 
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Had  yon  saved  money — a  little  for- 
tune— in  the  Princess's  service  ?—^I  put 
by  70<)  livres. 

How  lonir  had  you  been  acciunulat- 
if.g  it? — Tinee  years. 

Did  yon  save  any  tliin?  out  of  the  50 
soldi  per  day  whicii  the  Marquis  Onis- 
clialti  gave  you  ? — By  economy  I  was 
able  to  save  a  little  money  for  my  fa- 
Hiily. 

vViiat  did  your  family  consist  of? — 
A  wife  and  twod»ugliters. 

How  old  are  they  ? — One  nine,  and 
the  other  between  two  and  three  years 
old. 

A  boot  what  time  did  you  quit  the 
service  of  the  IMarquis  Onischalti,  at 
Vienna  : — About  two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  you  then  go? 
— The  Ambassador's  of  Vienna. 

The  English  Ambassador?  —  The 
English  Ambassador  gave  me  some- 
tliing  to  live  upon. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Lord  Stewart. 

Did  you  go  as  postilion,  lacquey,  or 
courier,  into  his  service?— Lord  Stewart 
gave  me  only  my  living. 

Do  you  mean  that  yon  became  at- 
tached 10  his  embassy  as  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate secretary,  or  what  ? — I  was  always 
at  the  emba.«sade. 

Were  you  in  his  house  on  the  footing 
of  a  private  friend? — No,  not  as  a 
friend. 

When  did  yon  first  see  his  Excel- 
lency, the  English  Ambassador  ? — I  do 
not  remember  ;  I  saw  his  secretary. 

What  was  the  secretary's  name  ? — 
Mr.  Duiin. 

Was  iie  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian? 
— I  cannot  tell. 

In  what  language  did  he  talk  to  you  ? 
■ — In  Frcncli. 

Do  yon  know  a  certain  Colonel 
Brown? — I  do. 

What  countryman  is  he? — It  is  im- 
possible foruic  to  know. 

Whatlanguagedid  he  talk? — French. 

Where  did  you  firit  see  him  ? — At 
Milan. 

Was  it  while  you  were  In  the  service 
of  tiie  Marquis  Onischalti? — No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  ? — 
At  that  time  In  the  service  of  no  one  ; 
I  had  left  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
Onischalti. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  left  the 
family  of  Onischalti  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  and  then  went  to  him  again  ? — 
No;  I  left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Milan 
to  Colonel  Brown. 

Did  you  go  with  bino,  or  to  hJmP--^ 
To  him. 


Whom  did  you  go  with  from  Milan 
to  Vienna? — With  my  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  with  the  Marquis 
Onischalti? — On  the  13th  of  August, 
three  years  ago. 

Do  you  m€an  in  1817  ?— Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess? — In  1817. 

In  what  month  of  the  year  ? — ^Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Was  it  in  summer  or  in  winter?— In 
summer;  after  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  service 
did  you  go  with  the  Onischalti  family 
to  Vienna  ?-r-Abput  five  or  six  months 
after. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from 
Vienna? — I  came  to  Colonel  Brown. 

But  who  accompanied  '  you  ? — My 
father. 

It  was  here  remarked  by  a  noble 
lord  that  4  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for 
adjournment,  had  arrived. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  May  I  im- 
plore your  lordships  to  allow  me  to 
proceed?  In  all  courts — I  mean  in  all 
courts  where  justice  is  administered — 
I  need  not  have  made  this  humble  re- 
quest ;  but,  acting  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, I  entreat  your  lordships  to  beware 
how  yoM  stop  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  cross-examination.  If  you  are  so 
advised  to  think  fit  that  I  should  stop 
at  this  critical  period  of  a  critical  exa- 
mination, hard  as  it  is,  I  can  only  sub- 
mit.   (Cries  of"  Go  o'l,  go  on.") 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  asked 
whether  it  would  befinished  to-day? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  answered  that 
he  could  certainly  finish  it ;  but  that 
there  was  this  dilference  between  an 
examination  in  chief  and  a  cross-exa- 
mination, that,  in  the  first  case,  the  in- 
structions were  written  or  printed ; 
and,  in  the  last,  one  unexpected  an- 
swer (as  had  actually  been  the  case 
to-day)  might  lead  to  half  an  houi-'a 
digression.     ("  Go  on,  go  on.") 

Was  your  father  in  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  Onischalti,  at  Vienna  r^- 
He  was  not. 

Then  how  came  he  to  come  to  Vi- 
enna ? — He  came  to  Vienna  to  take  me. 

Who  sent  him  for  you  ?«•!  cannot  tell. 

What  is  your  father? — Jean  BaptUte 
Majochi. 

What  is  liis  business? — A  carter  or 
carrier  of  merchandise,   with  horset. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna  ? 
is  that  the  course  he  takes  with  his 
merchandise  ? — No. 

Mow  did  this  carrier  happen  to  set 
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out  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Vienna  ? — He 
came  to  Vienna  to  tell  me  to  come  to 
Milan. 

Did  be  come  with  his  carrier's  cart? 
—No. 

At  the  time  your  father  came  to  Vi- 
enna, were  you  in  the  service  of  the 
ambassador  ? — No. 

AVere  yon  living  at  the  ambassador's 
house?— iiio. 

Was  it  during  the  time  you  were  sup- 
ported by  the  ambassador? — No. 

In  whose  service  were  you? — The 
Marquis  Onischaiti's. 

"When  your  father  took  you  to  Milan, 
did  you  then  see  Colonel  Brown  or  Co- 
lonel Durin  ? — I  saw  Colonel  Durin  at 
"Vienna,  and  Colonel  Brown  afterwards 
at  Milan. 

You  had  seen  Colonel  Durin  at 
Vienna  while  you  were  with  the  Mar- 
quis Onischalti? — No,  after  my  father 
bad  come  to  fetch  me. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Marquis  Onischalti,  whom 
you  liked  so  well,  and  go  back  with 
this  respectable  old  carter  to  Milan  ? — 
My  father  told  me  to  go  to  Milan  with 
him. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  merely  out  of  res- 
pect to  the  order  of  your  father  ? — No, 
he  told  me  that  Colonel  Brown,  at  Mi- 
lan, wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Did  you  not  humbly  represent  that 
your     bread     depended     upon    your 

?lace  in  the  family  of  Onischalti? — 
es. 

But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  Colonel  Brown,  and  therefore  yon 
went  to  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Whenever  any  body  tells  you  to  go 
Colonel  Brown  because  he  wanted  to 
Kpeak  to  yon,  do  you  go  directly  with 
them? — (Cries  of  "order*  prevented 
the  witness  from  answering  this  ques- 
tion.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  submit  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  legal  question,  such  as 
is  put  in  eveiy  court  of  justice,  and 
such  as  has  led  before  now  to  the  dis- 
covery of  conspiracies  against  the  lives 
of  individuals.  Noble  lords  and  judges 
are  now  present  whom  I  have  seen  save 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-subjects  by 
•uch  questions,  and  so  put,  and  who 
could  not  have  done  it  if  they  had  been 
disturbed  by  cries  of  "order." 

You  went  to  ColonelBrown  directly? 
—When  my  father  told  me  so,  1  went 
to  Colonel  Brown  directly.  " 

And  if  your  father  were  to  ask  you 
to  speak  to  Colonel  Blacky  would  you 
go  also  ? 


The  SOUCITOR-GEXERAL.— I 
submit  that  that  is  not  a  proper  ques- 
tion :  what  the  witness  would  do  under 
particular  circumstances  cannot  be 
asked  him.  Hypothetical  questions 
are  not  regular. 

Did  you  ever  go  before  by  your 
father's  desire  to  speak  to  Colonel 
Brown  or  to  any  body  else? — Never: 
before  my  father  spoke  to  me,  I  never 
went  to  any  place. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Colonel  Brown 
before  you  went  to  speak  to  him  at  Mi- 
lan?— Never. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  the 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan,  when 
you  went  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown? 
— My  father  paid  my  journey. 

Has  he  made  a  private  fortune  by 
the  lucrative  trade  of  a  carter  or  car- 
rier?— He  has  not. 

Has  your  father  any  money  at  all  but 
what  he  makes  from  day  to  day  by  his 
trade? — No. 

Did  you  live  pretty  comfortably  on 
the  road  from  Vienna  to  Milan  to  speak 
with  ColonelBrown? — Me  wanted  no- 
thing. . 

You  did  not  go  in  your  father's  cart,  i 
I  suppose;  in  what  sort  of  carriage  did  ] 
you  go? — In  a  species  of  calash. 

When  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your 
fatlier  introduce  you  to  this  Colonel  to 
whom  you  had  come  to  speak  r — Yes. 

Did  yen  complain  to  Colonel  Brown 
of  the  loss  you  sustained  in  giving  up 
a  good  place  ora  good  master? — Ques- 
to  non  mi  ricordo. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the 
Marqnis  Omschalti  to  take  you  back 
after  you  came  to  speak  to  Colonel 
Brown? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  upon  your 
oath,  that  you  had  made  no  such  bar- 
gain with  the  Marquis  Onischalti? — ■ 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  service 
again  since  the  conversation  with  Co- 
lonel Brown? — Yes. 

When  did  you  go  back  to  the  Onis- 
chalti family  ? — I  was  not  in  his  service 
again  ;  but  he  was  going  to  Hungary, 
and  he  called  to  know  if  I  would  go 
with  him. 

Did  you  go  with  him  as  a  jpartie-de- 
chasse,  or  did  you  go  with  him  for 
pleasure? — I  was  asked  by  the  Marquis 
if  I  would  go  with  him  into  Hungary 
as  his  cook  for  3  months. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  and  receive 
wages  as  a  cook  for  3  months? — Hte 
made  me  a  present:  I  had  no  wages.  . 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  HuBga* 
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rj'? — Three  months,  or  three  month* 
and  a  half- 
Was  Onischalti  a  friend  to  the  English 
Ambassador   at    Vienna? — I   do   not 
know. 

Did  yon  never  see  him  at  his  house? 
— I  do  not  know. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  back 
from  that  trip  to  Hungary  with  the 
Marqnis  Onischalti? — Last  year,  after 
the  month  of  August  or  September. 

Having  no  wages,  how  did  you  sup- 
port yourself  from  the  time  you  left 
Vienna  to  the  time  you  came  and  vi'ent 
to  Hungary  with  Onischalti? — The 
ambassador  gave  me  something  to 
live  on. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  you  any 
thing  when  you  went  to  Milan  r — Non 
nii  ricordo. 

Who  paid  the  expenses? — My  father. 

Did  you  go  post,  or  how? — Post. 

Both  going  and  coming  back  ? — No. 

How  did  you  return  from  Milan  to 
Vienna? — By  a  public  conveyance. 

Who  paid  ? — I  and  my  father. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  pay? — 
Colonel  Brown. 

Did  your  father  go  back  with  yo«? 
— Yes. 

Is  yonr  father  in  the  country? — He  is. 

A«d  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

And  yonr  small  family  of  children? 
—No. 

In  what  square  or  street  do  you  live 
IB  London? — I  cannot  tell  the  name. 

How  did  yon  come  down  here  to- 
day ?  Did  you  walk  or  come  in  a  car- 
riage?— On  foot. 

About  how  far  was  it?  Your  shoes 
are  quite  clean  :  how  many  streets  did 
you  pass  through  ? — I  cannot  tell  the 
distance. 

How  many  minutes  did  it  take  you 
to  walk  from  your  residence,  your 
house,  or  hotel,  to  this  place.' — Tea 
minutes. 

Who  came  with  you? — I  do  not 
know :  it  wag  a  gentleman  who  came 
to  call  me. 

Do  your  father  and  wife  live  in  the 
same  hotel  with  you  ? — Yes. 

And  isnobody  else  in  the  same  hotel  ? 
^Yes. 

'    About  how  many  others  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Will  you  swear  there  are  not  70? — 
Qnesto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Are  they  all  Italians? — I  do  not 
know:  I  never  asked. 

Are  there  any  other  Italians  there 
besides  yourself,  your  venerable  pa- 
rent, and  your  amiable  wife  ? 


[The  house  showing  some  symptoms 
of  disapprobation  at  this  question,  Mr. 
Brougham  repeated  it,  leaving  out  tli6 
epithets.] 

Answer. — I  believe  so. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  there  being 
any  other  Italians  besides  yourself 
there  ? — •There  are  other  Italians. 

Are  there  many  waiters  in  this  inn? 
— I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Do  you  know  the  sign  or  name  of  the 
hotel  ? — I  do  npt. 

TheSOLICITOR-GENERALcom. 
plained  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  as- 
sumed that  the  witness  lived  at  an  inn, 
and  founded  his  question  on  that  as- 
sumption. 

Is  it  an  inn  in  which  you  lodge  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  inn. 

Is  there  a  sign  above  the  door? — ■ 
I  never  made  tlie  observation. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  bill  brought 
you  to  pay? — No  (with  emphasis.) 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  bill? — No; 
but  I  have  to  pay. 

Are  you  to  pay,  yourself,  for  your 
entertainment  at  this  inn  ? — I  have  not 
been  asked,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  to  pay. 

But  are  you  to  pay  for  your  own 
keep? — I  do  not  know. 

Wereyoueverinsuoha  place  before, 
where  you  did  not  know  wheiher  you 
were  to  pay  for  your  own  keep  or 
not? 

Lord  FALMOUTH,  from  the  gal- 
lery, asked  whether  thecros*  examina- 
tion was  nearly  concluded?  ('Jncs  of 
"  go  on.")  Supposing  that  tin-  i)ii-.jncss 
would  close  to  day  at  4  o'clock,  he  had 
made  a  private  enga_ement  ai-cording- 
iy,  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  sit  till 
6  or  7  o'clock,  if  necessary. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE  thought 
that  the  rule,  if  made,  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to.  Nobody  could  tell  whether 
the  cross-examination  might  not  last  2 
hours  more.  He  thought  th.it  tlif  wit- 
ness deserved  protection,  and  thai  some 
part  of  the  cross-examination  might 
have  been  i^pared.  He  moved  an  ad- 
journment. 

Earl  GREY  had  seen  nothin<;  in  the 
disposition  of  the  house  not  to  give 
protection  to  the  witiiess.  Very  par- 
ticular questions  to  elicit  the  truth  had 
been  put,  and  he  thouiiht  that  no  rule 
could  be  more  injurious  than  one  which 
forced  the  house  to  separate  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  by  which  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice  might  be  defeated,  if  a  rule  were 
made,  he  hoped  it  would  be  extended 
to  5  o'clock. 
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Lord  FALMOUTH  added,  that  he 
had  not  interposed  till  half-past  4. 

TheLORU-CHANCKLLOR  was  in 
favour  of  adhering  to  the  rule.  He 
had  not  entered  the  house  this  inorn- 
i\lg  till  5  minutes  past  10,  in  conse- 
quence of  consulting  with  the  judges 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  and  their 
farther  deliberation  had  been  postpo- 
ned until  after  the  adjournment  to-day. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  what  qiws- 
tions  might  turn  out  to  be  niatrrlal  or 
immaterial.  Adjourning  at  o  o'clock 
ivould  gain  6  hours  in  the  week,  and 
that  he  considered  a  very  material  ac- 
quisition. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  did  not 
object  to  5  o'clock  being  fixed  in  future 
as  the  hour  of  adjcurnment. 

The  house  adjourned  at  a  qui^rter 
before  5  o'clock,  with  tlie  understknd- 
ing  that  in  future  they  were  to  sit  till  5. 


WEDNESDAY,  August  25th. 
The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON  rose 
immediately  after  prayers.  Before 
their  lordships  proceeded  with  Uie  exa- 
mination of  the  witnesses,  he  wished  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  important  business 
before  them.  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  accomplishing  the  object  they  all  had 
in  view,  which  was  the  doing  of  ample 
justice,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
Judgment  on  the  evidence.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  that  their  lordships 
ehonldhave  before  them  printed  copies 
of  the  evidence  taken  from  day  to  day. 
However  difficult  it  might  be  to  obtain 
this  evidence,  he  thought  it  indispen- 
sable; for  it  might  be  necessary  for 
their  lordships  to  ask  questions  on 
maey  points,  and  he  believed  few  pos- 
sessed memories  capable  of  retaining 
<Iie  great  mass  of  evidence  detailed  be- 
fore them  for  a  length  of  time.  For 
his  part,  he  declared  thathe  felt  him- 
self totally  unable  to  keep  the  evidence 
iH  bis  mind  so  as  to  avail  himself,  after 
a  cons-iderable  period,  of  it  by  recol- 
lection. The  evidence  given  by  the 
tritness  in  support  of  the  bill,  on  the 
first  day,  had  made,  he  confessed,  a 
tery  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  but 
the  cross-examination  which  took  place 
yesterday  had,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
very  much  to  diminish  that  impression, 
f  Here  was  a  loud  cry  of  order !  order ! 
from  part  of  the  house.]  He  wished 
their  lordships  to  understand  that  he 
made  this  observation  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  show  the  necefsity  of  thQir 


having  the  evidence  printed  from  day 
to  day,  and  laid  before  them.  After 
the  counsel  on  each  side  had  examined 
a  witness,  certain  noble  lords  might 
wish  still  further  to  complete  that  exa- 
mination by  questions  of  their  own. 
This  could  not  be  well  done,  unless  they 
had  before  them,  every  morning 
the  evidence  of  the  preceding  day- 
It  would  probably  be  stated,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  evi- 
dence printed  in  this  way:  but  this 
objection,  he  thought,  could  scarcely 
be  made,  when  their  lordships  saw 
what  was  done  by  the  newspapers. 
Very  much  to  his  astonishment,  he 
had  seen  both  yesterday  and  to-day  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
day  published  at  len:th.  He  could  not 
be  certain  that  the  evidence  was  always 
thus  given  withotit  the  alti  ration  of  a 
single  word  ;  and  it  might  he  said  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  have  a  vouched 
copy  :  but  as  so  much  was  done  in  tlie 
newspapers,  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  detailed  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  use  of  the 
house.  He  would  therefore  move,  that 
minutes  of  the  evidence  be  printed  for 
their  lordships  from  day  to  day. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  tkeir  lordships 
having  before  them  plans  of  the  places 
alluded  to  in  the  evidence.  It  would 
facilitate  the  investigation  very  much 
if  the  different  parties  would  agree  on 
a  plan  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done, 
each  might  give  in  a  plan. 

Lord  ERSRINE  said  a  few  words, 
and,  as  we  understood,  approved  of 
each  partv  giving  in  a  plan. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that,  however  desirable  it  would  be 
for  their  lordships  to  have  on  the  table, 
every  nmruing,  printed  copies  of  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  preceding  day,  it 
would  be  necessary,  before  their  lord- 
ships came  to  any  resolution  on  the 
subject,  to  consider  what  steps  must 
be  taken  for  accomplishing  such  a  pur- 
pose. Unless  they  departed  from  their 
rule,  that  whatever  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  house  must  bt  held  to  be 
correct  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
clerks,  he  did  not  see  how  the  printing 
could  take  place.  AVith  respect  to  the 
publications  to  which  the  noble  lord 
had  referred,  it  w  as  easy  to  understand 
hoyv  persons  who  might  obtain  admis- 
sion there  could,  by  retiring  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  every  half-hour, 
in  succession,  be  enabled  to  give  an 
account  of  the  proceedings.    But  if 
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that  method  were  taken  fov  the  house, 
the  short-hand  notes  of  tlje  reporters 
must  be  compared  with  the  notes  of 
the  clerk,  and  the  copy  authenticated 
by  him  as  correct.  After  all  the  ex- 
perience he  had  had  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  doubted  whether  any  utility 
which  might  be  obtained  from  having 
the  minutes  printed  from  day  to  day 
would  be  a  compensation  for  the  de- 
parture from  their  lordships"  rule. 

laieEARL  of  LIVERPOOL  agreed 
witli  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the 
advantage  of  receiving  minutes  of  evi- 
dence daily  would  not  be  equal  to  that 
©f  the  certainty  of  having  it  accurately 
printed. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said 
that  the  form  of  authenticating  the 
copy  at  the  Parliament-office  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON  then 
withdre  V  his  motion. 

The  House  being  called  over  Coun- 
sel were  introduced. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION  OF  THE- 
ODORE MAJOCHI  (Continued.) 
Do  you  recollect  a  German  Baron 
visiting  the  Queen  at  Naples? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  recollect  a  German  Baron 
visiting  tlie  Queen  at  Genoa  while  she 
was  on  her  way  from  Naples  to  Milan  ? 
• — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  any  German  Baron  visit  the 
Princess  at  Villa  Villani,  at  any  time 
during  her  residence  there  ? — I  recol- 
lect a  Baron  came,  but  1  tliought  he 
was  a  Russian. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  was  the 

same  person  spoken  of  yesterday?  No. 

Was  his  name  Omteda  or  Ompteda, 

or  something  like  that? — Questo  non 

ini  ricordo. 

Was  it  Rampdor? — Non  mi  ricordo. 
Do  you   recollect    this  Baron,  by 
whatever  name  he   might  be   called, 
•leeping  more  than  once  at  Villa  Vil- 
lani?— Once  I  remember,  not  more. 

Had  he  not  a  servant  who  used  to 
live  with  the  other  servants  of  the 
Louse  ?-r-I  recollect  that  he  had  a  ser- 
vant, but  whether  he  lived  with  the 
other  servautiS  or  not,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Was  there  not  a  room  called  the  Ba- 
ron's, giving  it  his  extravagant  name, 
wJiatever  that  was  ? — Questo  non  mi 
ricordo. 

Do  you  recollect  a  thunder-storm 
occurring  on  the  lake  at  Conio,  by 
W'hich  the  conipafty  were  all  wet? — 
Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 


You  have  said  that  in  the  house  at 
Naples  all  the  rest  of  the  family  ex- 
cept Bergami,  slept  in  another  part  of 
the  house  than  that  in  which  tho  Prin- 
cess slept?' — Non  mi  ricordo  whether 
the  other  part  of  llie  family  lived 
apart. 

Do  you  now  mean  to  say  that  the 
rest  of  the  family,  Bergami  excepted, 
did  not  sleep  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
house  from  the  Princess  ? — I  remem- 
ber the  position  of  the  t)eds  of  her 
Royal  Highness  and  Bergami,  but  not 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Then  you  do  not  recollect,  and  will 
not  now  swear,  that  the  rest  of  4he  fa- 
mily did  sleep  apart  from  the  Princess? 
— Questo  non  mi  ricordo.  I  remember 
well  where  Bergami  and  her''  Royal 
Highness  slept,  but  as  to  the  I'est  of 
the  family  I  do  not  remember. 

In  the  answer  you  gave  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  to  the  question  whether 
the  bedrooms  of  the  other  people  of  the 
Princess's  suite  were  not  distant  rt'om 
those  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  did 
you  or  did  you  not  say  that  tfiey  were 
separate  and  at  a  distance  ?-*The  wit- 
ness hesitated,  and  when  the  questioH 
had  been  repeated  to  hi^  several 
times,  he  said  he  remembered  oniy 
the  position  of  the  beds  of  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami. 

Was  not  this  question  put  to  yoa  the 
day  before  yesterday — Did  the  other 
part  of  the  Princess's  family  sleep  ia 
the  same  part  of  the  house  at  Naple» 
that  she  and  Bergami  slept  in,  or  at  a 
distance?-— It  is  true,  that  quesiiou  was 
put. 

Did  you  not  answer  that  question 
by  saying  they  were  separated? — I 
said  they  were  separated,  but  I  meant 
they  were  so  situated  as  not  to  commtt- 
nicate  together. 

Did  you  mean  thereby  that  there 
was  no  way  for  a  person  to  pass  from 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Higluiess  to  the 
rooms  of  the  rest  of  her  suite,  witltont 
going  through  Bergami's?  , 

This  question  was  followed  by  sonce 
discussion  between  the  Coun«el. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
the  first  answer  given  by  witness  was, 
tl'.at  the  rooms  were  separate. 

Mr.  BROUGHABJL  knew  tliat  per- 
fectly well,  and  he  had  so  stated  it. 
His  learned  friend  seemed  to  triumph 
in  a  marc's  nest  which  he  thought  he 
had  found. 

After  some  further  observations,  in 
the   couise  of  which  .Mr.   Brougham 
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read  the  answer  which  had  been  given 
h4  the  witness. 

'The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said 
that  the  proper  way  was  not  to  tell  the 
witness  what  answer  had  been  given, 
but  to  put  a  question  npon  it. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  had  pnt 
the  anestion  in  that  way.  He  had 
9<tatea'that  the  word  interpreted  was 
"  separated ;"  but  he  had  five  or  six 
witnesses  whom  be  conld  call,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  prove  that  Majochi  did  not 
say  "  sejHirato"  but  "  lontano,"  which 
means  at  a  distance.  He  was,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  to  take  '*  separaio." 

Th«  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  course,  as  an  interpreter 
had  been  sworn, and  given  his  interpre- 
tation!. If  his  learned  friend  had  wished 
to  taite  any  objection  to  the  translation 
he  apprehended  he  was  bound  to  do 
so  at  the  time,  and  before  that  transla- 
tion was  recorded.  His  learned  friend 
was  not  warranted  in  making  it  the 
Rnbject  of  observation  now. 

Lord  R'EDESDALE  thought  that 
some  difficulty  arose  from  the  inter- 
preter raiding  it  necessary  to  repeat 
Mr.  Brougham's  questions  in  various 
ways  to  {the  witness,  and  suggested 
that  the  question,  as  taken  down  by 
the  short'hand  writer,  should  be  read 
to  the  witness,  and  that  the  interpreter 
should  then  translate  his  answer  lite- 
rally. 

Here  Mr.  GURNEY  read  from  his 
notes  the  question  put  the  day  before 
yesterday,  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  bed-rooms  at  Naples. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Do  you  mean 
to  repeat  that  there  was  no  way  of 
going  from  the  Princess's  room  to  the 
rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite,  except 
through  Bergami's  ? — What  I  remem- 
ber is,  that  there  was  a  way  to  Berga- 
mi's room :  I  have  seen  no  other  pas- 
sage. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
not  any  other  way  of  going  from  her 
Royal  Highness's  apartment  to  the 
rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  family  r — I 
have  seen  no  other  passage. 

No  other  passage  than  what  ? — I  have 
not  seen  any  other  passage  except  that 
Avhich  went  to  Bergami's  room. 

Do  you  know^here  the  rest  of  the 
family  slept  ? — Kon  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  sw6f>r   that  the  rooms  of 

Jeronimus,  William  Austin,  and  Dr. 

Holland,  were  nflt  close  to  that  of  her 

Koyal  liiijhncss.'' — Questo  non  mi  ri- 

or'do. 


When  you  went  from  VieoDa  to 
Milan  with  your  father,  where  did  yon 
lodge  at  Milan?'— At  home  :  at  my  own 
house. 

How  did  you  support  yourself?-^ 
On  my  own  money. 

How  long  did  your  money  last?— 
Non  mi  sicordo. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money? — 
Qnesto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  any  body  give  yon  money  at 
Milan  ? — When  I  left  Vienna  I  reaeiv- 
ed  money;  at  Milan  none  :  for  I  must 
speak  clear. 

Did  any  body  give  yea  money  at 
Milan  ? — Ricordo  di  no,  was  the  wit- 
ness's answer. 

MR.  BROUGHAM  said,  that,  in 
fairness  to  the  witness,  this  answer 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  his 
non  mi  ricordo  ;  it  meant,  literally,  I 
recollect  not — by  which  he  meant  to 
say  that  nobody  did  give  hira  money  at 
Milan. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Milan  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  precisely  ;  be- 
tween 18  and  20  days. 

\VTien  you  returned  to  Tienna,  did  • 
you  not  pay  the  Vetturino  yoJrself .' — 
Yes,  I  did  pay  him  myself. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna? 
— Colonel  Brown. 

Who  gave  you  money  at  Vienna  to 
go  to  Milan  ? — My  father  paid  for  my 
journey.  Any  thing  I  do  not  recollect 
but  that  my  father  paid  for  me. 

Who  gave  you  money  before  you  set 
out  for  Slilan  ? 

The  SOLICITOR.  GENERAL  ob- 
jected  to  this  question.  His  learned 
friend  assumed  that  some  person  had 
given  the  witness  money. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  'observed,  that 
it  appeared  from  his  former  examina- 
tion, he  had  received  money,  and  rci. 
ferred  to  the  notes. 

Mr.  GURNEY  read  the  questions 
and  answers,  in  which  it  was  admitted 
by  the  witness  tliat  he  had  received 
money  at  Vienna. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna 
when  you  left  that  city  for  Milan  r — 
For  the  journey  my  father  paid.  No- 
body gave  me  money.  My  father  paid, 
and  I  remember  no  one  gave  me 
money. 

At  Milan  did  nobody  give  yon  mo- 
ney ? — Nobody  gave  me  money  when  I 
arrived  at  Milan. 

While  you  remained  at  5Iilan  did 
nobody  give  you  money  ? — Ricordo  di 
no, — mi  ricordo   che  uon, — non    so  1 
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yiu  no  que  si .'  non  mi  ricordn.  I  remem- 
ber that  there  did  not.  I  don't  know. 
— Rather  no  than  yes. — I  don't  remem- 

fhe  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY  said  that 
it  was  most  essential  that  the  house 
should  understand  what  the  meaning  of 
ricordo  di  no  was ;  whether  it  was  that 
the  witness  did  not  remember  a  certain 
event,  or  that  he  remembered  that  no 
such  thinj;  occurred. 

Lord  LONGFORD  begged  that  the 
last  answer  given  by  the  witness  should 
be  repeated  to  him  by  the  interpreter, 
from  the  short  hand  writer's  notes. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN 
thought  the  better  course  would  be 
for  their  lordships  to  leave  tlie  ques- 
tions as  they  stood  upou  the  cross-exa- 
mination; and  afterwards  when  ihe 
regular  time  came  for  their  scrutiny,  to 
put  such  questions  as  they  pleased. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  usual  practice  was,  for  the  counsel 
in  support  of  a  measure  to  examine 
first,  then  the  counsel  at  the  other  side 
to  cross-examine  ;  the  former  again  to 
re-examine,  and  finally  their  lordships. 

Lord  LONGFORD  explained  that 
the  only  reason  he  wished  the  answer 
read  to  the  witness  was,  to  apprize  him 
of  what  he  had  stated  and  see  whether 
he  understood  his  expression  accurate- 
ly. The  witness  was,  of  course,  the 
only  person  })resent  who  knew  nothinir 
of  the  particulars  of  whatever  discus 
sion  took  place  among  their  lordships 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  stated,  that  he 
and  the  learned  counsel  who  acted  with 
him  were  most  anxious  to  attend  scru- 
pulously to  the  rules  and  practice  as 
laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  courts  of 
law.  These  rules  and  practices  had 
been  with  his  usual  accuracy  laid 
down  by  the  Lord-Chancellor :  and  he 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  implore 
their  lordships  to  suffer  the  expressions 
used  by  the  witness  to  stand  as  they 
were  disclosed  upon  the  cross-exami- 
nation. When  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  were  done,  it  woidd,  of  course,  be 
©pen  to  them  to  elicit  any  explaua^on 
they  thought  proper; 

rCries  of"  Go  on."] 

■^rhe  LO  RD-C  H  AN  C  ELLO  R.— Mr . 
Brougham  proceed  with  yoar  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords,  I 
have  done  with  the  witness.  I  have 
uo  further  quchtioiia  to  ask  him.    In  a 
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common  case  I  should  certainly  be  sa- 
tisfied witli  this  examination.  lathis 
case  I  have  certainly  no  reason  to  ask 
him  a  single  question  further. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  then 
commenced  the  re-examination  of  the 
witness. 

Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  bis 
father  conducted  him  from  Germany 
to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined touching  the  affairs  of  the 
Queen  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  object  to 
that  mode  of  putting  the  question. 
MHiy  not  ask  him  what  brought  him  to 
Milan  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Did  your  father  tell  you,  on  the  way 
from  Germany  to  Milan,  the  object  of 
yourjourney? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  other  business  at  Mi- 
lan but  that  which  he  mentioned  to 
you? — No. 

After  being  at  Milan  from  Germany, 
where  did  you  go  ? — To  Vienna. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  before 
you  undertook  your  first  journey  to 
Milan  ? — -I  did  before  I  set  out. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  receive 
that  money  ? — To  travel. 

(Several  lords  here  said, "  His  words 
are  to  journey.'^ — The  interpreter  ob- 
served, "  To  journey  or  to  travel.") 

Did  you  receive  any  other  money 
before  that  for  your  journey  i — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

What  do  you  mean  now,  when  yon 
say  non mi  ricordo^ — I  don't  remember. 
(This  question  was  put  by  the  desire  of 
several  noble  lords.) 

When  I  say  non  mi  ricordo,  now  I 
mean  I  have  it  not  in  my  head  to  have 
received  such  money,  for  if  I  had,  I 
could  say  "  Yes;"  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect it  now. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  suggested  that 
the  interpreters  should  correct  each 
other. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  interpreter  for  the  Queen 
ought  to  be  apprized  to  correct  the 
translation  of  the  other  interpreter. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Let 
her  Majesty's  interpreter,  whenever  he 
differs  respecting  the  translation  of  an 
answer  given  by  the  witness,  state  that 
difference  at  the  time,  and  before  the 
answer  is  admitted. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
The  witness  has  told  us  that  he  was  at 
Vienna,  after  being  at  Milan.  AVIm 
sent  him  tUcrc?— Colonel  Brown. 
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Who  sent  yon  to  London? — I  cannot 
»ay,  for  a  person  came  to  tell  me  I  was 
to  come  here ;  and  I  came. 

Did  that  person  come  with  yon? — 
That  person  brought  me  to  London. 

After  you  arrived  here,  were  you 
sf'it  any  where  else? — Yes,  over  to 
Holland. 

Did  that  same  person  accompany 
yon  to  Holland?— Yes,  I  went  over 
with  him. 

Did  you  remain  in  Holland  with  the 
other  witnesses? — I  did. 

At  this  time,  half-past  11  o'clock, 
her  Majesty  attended  by  Lady  Ann 
Hamilton,  entered  the  house,  and  took 
her  usual  seat  in  front  of  the  bar.  The 
peers  rose  from  their  seatis  as  her 
Majesty  approached  hers,  and  the 
Queen  made  her  obeisance  in  return 
for  this  mark  of  respect.  Her  Majcstj' 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  surveyed 
the  witness  with  attention. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  to  his 
learned  friend  whethei-  any  thing  in 
bis  cross-examination  justified  this 
close  re-examination  respecting  where 
the  witness  was  in  Holland,  how  he 
came  from  thence  to  England,  and 
vrho  accompanied  him. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  re- 
peated, that  the  object  of  his  learned 
triend's  cross-examination  was  with 
the  palpable  view  of  discrediting  the 
condnct  of  the  witness.  He  thought 
he  had,  therefore,  a  riglit  to  examine 
the  witness  so  as  to  place  his  conduct 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  He  was  jus- 
tified in  taking  this  course,  both  on 
the  rules  of  law  and  of  common  sense, 
and  had  a  right  to  follow  the  witness 
in  his  journics  backwards  and  for- 
wards up  to  the  moment  he  found  him 
here. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was 
of  opinion  the  Solicitor-General  liad  a 
right  to  pursue  his  re-examination. 

Mr.  BUOUGHlfi^?!  said,  that  he 
had  objected  more  on  account  of  re- 
gularity than  upon  any  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  mode  of  re- 
examination about  to  be  pursued  by 
his  learned  friend.  He  again  said  he 
had  not  put  a  single  question  to  this 
witness  respecting  his  journies,'save 
the  journey  from  Vienn;i  to  Milan  and 
back  again.  He  had  said  no-t  our 
word  aijout  his  going  to  or  comiug 
from  Holland.  He  certainly  had  ex- 
amined him  touching  what  happened 
in  London.  If  it  were  in  this  way  open 
to  a  counsel,  merely  because  one  ques- 


tion was  asked  respecting  a  part  of  a 
witness's  journey,  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  that  journey  in  a  re-exami- 
nation, then  there  would  be  no  end  to 
a  waste  of  time — the  whole  of  a  wit- 
ness's birth,  parentage,  and  charac- 
ter. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
LIVERPOOL,  which  were  not  dis- 
tinctly heard  below  the  bar, 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  whatever  difference  tiiere  might 
or  might  not  be  on  the  rules  of  evidence 
in  the  courts  below,  or  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  certainly 
the  person  who  had  the  honour  of  now 
addressing  their  lordships  was  strongly 
influenced  by  his  judgment  to  say,  that 
the  nearer  their  lordships  followed  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  courts  below,  the 
better.  When  he  conjured  tiiem,  there- 
fore, to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  courts 
below,  he  was  ready  upon  his  solemn 
honour  to  give  his  opinion — an  opinion 
which,  he  believed,  had  the  concur- 
rence of  the  judges  near  him — that  this 
inquiry  of  the  Solicitor-General  ought 
to  go  on. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  re- 
?umed. — Did  you  return  with  the  same 
persons  with  whom  you  went  out  to 
Holland?— No. 

How  then? — Some  of  those  I  went 
out  with  remained  in  Holland.  They 
did  not  all  come  back  with  me. 

Did  you  come  in  a  vessel  up  to  Lon- 
don?— Yes. 

Did  you  land  with  the  same  person 
who  carried  you  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  plact^r — Yes, 

Did  you  remain  in  that  same  place 
until  you  were  brought  where  you  now 
stand  { — Yes. 

Do  the  other  witnesses  remain  in 
that  place,  and  dine  together? — Yes. 

On  board  the  polacre,  when  the  tent 
was  raised,  were  the  females  Bniuet 
and  Dumont  on  board  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo.    (I  don"t  remember.) 

Do  you  know  the  females  I  allude 
to  ? — Yes. 
Do  yon  know  Dumont? — Yes. 
Was  she  in  that  voyage? — Yes. 
'Did  yon  see  her  from  time  to  time  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  the  sleeping-place  of  tlie  women 
below  the  deck  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question,  and  said  it  would  be  more 
reg(dar  to  ask    where  the    sleeping- 
place  of  the  females  was. 
The  SOLICITOR. GENERAL.— 
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Was  the  slecpinjc-place  of  the  females 
above  or  below  deck? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— It 
would  be  extremely  desirable  if  gen- 
tlemen at  both  sides  would  put  their 
questions  more  in  the  form  of  interro- 
gatories than  otherwise. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  shape  his  questions  in 
that  form;  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  always  do  so  in  a  crosy-examina- 
tion. 

The  SOLICITOR. GENERAL.— 
Was  Mademoiselle  Brunet  there  with 
you  during  the  whole  6f  the  voyage? — • 
Y-es. 

You  have  told  us  of  a  corridor  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  after  your  return  from  the 
Grccirtii  voyage,  next  the  Princess's 
apartment ;  was  the  door  at  the  end  of 
that  apartment  ? — Yes, 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there 
any  other  way  of  going  to  the  Prin- 
cess apartment? 

The  witness  not  appearing  at  first  to 
comprehend  the  question,  it  was  re- 
peated to  him  in  this  form  : — 

When  that  door  was  shut,  did  it  pre- 
vent any  body  going  from  the  bed-room 
of  Bergami  to  that  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness?— When  that  door  was  shut,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  ano- 
ther paysage  from  Bergami's  room  to 
tliat  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

With  respect  to  the  bed-reoni  occu- 
pied by  Bergami  at  Naples,  he  has  told 
us  there  was  a  cabinet  in  which  he 
slept  himself.  AVas  there  any  door 
opening  between  Bergami's  and  the 
Queen's  apartments,  except  Uiat  in  the 
cabinet? — There  was  another  door 
connnunicating  with  the  cabinet. 

The  witness  then  further  explained 
— that  as  you  enter  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami you  turn  round  on  your  left  first, 
and  then  cross  the  room  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  dined  ;  on  the  left  of 
that  there  was  a  door  to  Bergami's 
apartment. 

*  Mas  it  near  the  dining-room  in  which 
the  Princess  and  her  suite  dined? — 
Yes,  tliere  was  a  small  door  there. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess? — Three  years. 

Were  you  dismissed  her  Royal  High- 
ncss's  service,  or  did  you  go  away  of 
your  own  accord  ? — I  first  asked  for 
my  dismission  at  Rome;  then  I  ap- 
plied to  Bergami  twice  for  itatPesaro. 
Bergami  did  not  grant  it  to  mc  until 
the  sfcond  time. 
When  you  left  the  Princess's  service, 


drd  you  receive  any  form  of  discharge, 
or  certificate  of  good  conduct,  from 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — Yes;  I  have  it : 
not  in  her  Royal  Highness's  hand-writ- 
iug,  but  with  her  seal.  Scbiavini  wrote- 
the  pape  r. 

Have  you  it  about  you  ? — Yes ;  here 
it  is. 

The  witness  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  took  out  some  papers,  and 
opened  one,  which  was  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper;  a  small 
red  seal  was  attached  to  it.  He  then 
repeated  "  here  it  is,"  holding  it  up  at 
arms'  length,  and  moving  it  round  so 
as  to  exhibit  it  to  the  whole  house. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  was 
in  the  act  of  handing  the  paper  to  the 
interpreter,  whom  he  desired  to  trans- 
late it,  when 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
rose,  and  said,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  their  lordships  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  evidence 
already  given,  with  accuracy,  unless 
they  were  furnished  by  the  counsel  at 
both  sides  with  some  plan  or  plans  of 
the  apartments  to  which  the  evidence 
referred.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
The  better  way  would  be  for  the  coun- 
sel at  each  side  to  agree  upon  one  plan 
for  the  information  of  your  lordships. 
And  if  they  do  concur  in  delivering  in 
such  a  plan,  let  it  have  no  denomina- 
tion of  rooms;  but  let  the  apartments 
be  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  4:  let  there  be 
no  other  exhibition  of  particular  de- 
scription except  what  is  furnished  by 
evidence.  The  plan  should  be  pro- 
duced to-morrow  morning. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  thought 
the  sooner  it  was  produced  the  better. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
that  he  had  a  plau  of  the  principal 
rooms  ready,  but  it  was  open  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  exhibition  as  to  the 
description  of  the  apartments.  One, 
merely  numerically  described,  could 
however  be  put  in  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, which  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  be  found  properly  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  felt 
great  ditficulty  indeed  in  acceding  to 
the  production  of  a  ])lan  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceeding.  AVhen  their  lord- 
ships recollected  that  these  plans  ronst 
necessarily  embrace  descriptions  of 
ships,  palaces,  houses,  inns,  and  other 
places,  iu  so  many  countries  and  parts 
of  Europe,  they  must  at  oucc  be  struck 
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with  the  difficulty  of  compliance.  The 
plans,  even  with   the    numerical  ar- 
rangement, might  lead  to  serious  in- 
justice.   He  must,  indeed,  be  an  un- 
coninion  framcr  of  a  plan,  who  could 
so  arrange  it  as  that  it  would  not  at 
once  furnish  the  witnesses  with  the  re- 
lative position  of  all  the  rooms  they 
had  to  describe,  and  at  once  enable 
them  to  reconcile  their  evidence  to  the 
actual  description.    He  begged  to  ap- 
prize their  lordships  that  he  meant  to 
regulate  his  evidence  principally,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal,  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  houses  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  other  side.    Now,  how 
could  he  do  this  with  effect,  if  he  were 
obliged  now,  at  the  outset,  to  produce 
a  full  plan?    The  publication  of  the 
evidence,  morning  after  morning,  was 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  justice 
of  the  case  ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  so  many  of  the  witnesses  being  fo- 
reigners, the  language  of  that  publica- 
tion was  nat  understood  by  them,  and 
consequently  full  infoi*mation  of  what 
was  passing  was  not  received  in  such 
a  quarter.     But  much  more  informa- 
tion would  be  given  by  a  plan.     Any 
man,  whether  he  understood  English 
or  not,  if  he  had  eyes,  must  under- 
stand a  plan.    While  the  publication 
.went  on,  and  the  language  was  not  un- 
derstood, the  witnesses  were  nothing 
the  wiser,  but  a  plan  at  once  put  them 
in  possession  of  all.    There  was  an 
end  at  once  tlien  to  "non  mi  ricordo," 
(a  laugh)  ;   tbat  vanished  at  once,  and 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  plan  settled 
every  thing.    If  the^plau  were  indeed 
ordered  to  bt  drawn  up  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  evidence  as  already 
given  before  their  lordships,  then  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement ;    but  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  the  universal  circulation    of 
such  a  plan  as  that  called  for  in  the 
present  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— No 
plan  can  be  delivered  in  until  it  is 
proved  to  be  accurately  correct.  Their 
lordships  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  such  evidence  as  they  may  require 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  cases.  The 
better  way  would  certainly  be  for  the 
counsel  at  both  sides  to  agree  to  a 
plan.  If  this  convenicnie  cannot  be 
accomplished,  then  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral can  put  in  his  plan  and  prove  its 
accuracy.  That  some  correct  plan 
should  be  produced  is,  I  think,  actually 
necessary  at  both  sides  for  the  justice 
of  the  case. 


TheSOLICITOR-GENERAL  pro- 
mised to  produce  one  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  was  then  proceeding  to  call 
upon  the  interpreter  to  translate  the 
paper  which  the  witness  displayed  in 
his  hand,  when 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  again  interposed 
and  said,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
this  paper  should  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence. He  had  never  said  that  the 
witness  was  dismissed  from  the  Prin- 
cess. He  had  never  impeached  his 
competency  to  till  his  place  as  a  ser- 
vant. ,He  was  indeed  ready  to  admit 
that  he  was  kept  because  he  was  found 
to  be  a  good  travelling  servant.  Let 
him  have  this  character  up  to  the  latest 
moment  he  was  in  the  Princess's  ser- 
vice. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  was 
of  opinion,  that  sofarfrom  his  learned 
friend  having  made  any  such  admission 
before,  the  whole  object  of  his  cross- 
examination  had  been  to  cast  imputa- 
tion upon  the  witness's  character  as  a 
servant.  Did  he  not  begin  by  im- 
peaching the  manner  in  whiih  tie  left 
the  service  of  General  Pino,  about 
some  horse?  Did  lie  n(»t  afterwards 
attempt  to  stigmatize  him  as  one  of  a 
gang  of  some  persons  who  had  clan- 
destinely got  into  the  house?  And 
did  he  not  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  unfavoiable  impression 
against  him,  attempt  to  sh  nv  that  he 
had  applied  for  permission  to  return  to 
his  place,  but  was  not  admitted?  In- 
dependent of  these  three  facts,  tlie 
whole  course  of  his  cross-examination 
had  the  same  tendency.  It  was  there- 
fore but  justice  to  the  witness  to  have 
his  general  character  set  right.  He 
therefore,  in  fnrlherance  of  that  pur- 
pose, now  offered  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  parties  interested  in  this  case, 
to  show  in  what  light  the  witness's  cha- 
racter was  held  bv  that  party. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  repeated,  tbat 
he  had  never  impeached  the  witness's 
general  character  as  a  servant,  nor  had 
he  ever  denied  that  he  had  voluntarily 
left  the  service  of  the  Princess.  The 
first  observation  he  had  made  referred 
merely  to  the  witness's  leaving  General 
Pino.  If  his  Uarned  t'riend  confined 
his  re-examination  to  setting  that  point 
right,  then  all  was  well.  He  never 
said  that  the  Princess  had  dismissed 
the  witness.  Besides,  this  paper  Mas 
not  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  The  witness  himself  said  it 
was  written  bv  Schiavini. 
The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
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Served  he  was  the  major-doino  of  the 
household. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM— But  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  he  writes  is,  there- 
fore true.  There  is  no  evidence  yet 
to  give  him  this  authentic  power  of 
acting  for  her  Royal  Highness.  As  to 
the  seal,  the  Princess's  seal  iiiigiit  have 
laitl  on  the  dressing-room  or  dining- 
room  table,  and  been  affixed  by  any 
body  to  any  insirument  How  did 
that  prove  it  the  act  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  sad 
there  were  two  questions  involved  in 
the  point  at  issue.  The  first  is,  whe 
ther  this  is  the  act  of  the  illustrious 
person  whose  name  has  been  mention- 
ed? The  other  question  is,  whether, 
if  the  paper  be  authentic,  it  is  legally 
admissible  as  evidence  before  your 
lordships  ?  On  the  latter  point,  he  was 
of  opinion,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained. But,  even  before  that  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  the  person  whose 
seal  is  attached  to  the  paper  must  be 
proved  to  be  present,  or  consenting  to 
the  application  of  the  seal  to  the  in- 
strument. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL.— 
Do  you  remember  Schiavini?^ — I  do. 

AVbat  was  his  situation  in  the  Prin- 
cess's household?— He  was  equerry  or 
niareschal. 

What  influence  had  he  over  the  ser- 
vants ? — -He  had  a  principal  command. 

Had  he  the  general  management  of 
the  servants  ? — He  had  a  command. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  when 
Sehiavini  gave  you  that  paper? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  repeated  his  ob- 
jection to  questions  being  put  upon 
this  paper  until  it  was  capable  of  being 

1>ut  in  evidence.  Let  it  first  be  brought 
lome  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— If 
the  paper  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
fi*anied  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  then  prove 
that  fact,  and  let  it  be  given  in  as  evi- 
dence. 

The  witness  replied  : — I  don't  know  ; 
it  was  impossible  forme  to  know  which 
of  the  two  commanded.  There  was 
Bergami,  he  commanded ;  there  was 
Sehiavini,  he  commanded  ;  both  Sehia- 
vini and  J3ergami  came  and  conmiand- 
ed.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
which  was  the  superior;  they  both 
came. 

My  question  is  this,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  the  immediate  superior  of 


the  servants  of  the  house;  I  mean,  at 
the  time  you  left  that  service  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  you  applied 
to  Sehiavini  to  obtain  this  par»i  r? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question.  He  contended  it  was  not  al- 
lowable, the  paper  itself  not  being  evi- 
dence. 

Tlie  LORD -CHANCELLOR  re- 
marked, that  what  was  wanted  was  an 
answer  almost  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
own  question  ;  fifty  applications  had 
been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
were  all  equally  ineffectual. 

The  SOLICiTOR-GENERAL.— I 
am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  I  cannot  show 
that  this  was  done  by  the  immediate 
authority  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— It 
would  lead  to  nothing  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  same  individual  had 
the  same  authority  with  all  the  other 
servants. 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL.— 
At  present,  my  lord,  I  will  not  tender 
this  question  to  the  witness.  I  have 
no  further  questions  to  put  to  him. 

EXAMINATION  BY  THE  LORDS. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
Has  any  noble  Lord  any  question  ta 
ask  of  the  witness  at  the  bar  ? 

A  Noble  LORD  then  said.  Yon  have 
stated  that  upon  the  voyage  from  Jaffa 
to  Terracina  there  were  tents  erected 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Polacre ;  what 
sort  of  weather  was  it? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. (A  laugh.) 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH.— Hovr 
was  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  when 
she  passed  through  the  cabinetto  into 
Bergami's  room  at  Naples? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

EARL  GREY.— Did  you  see  her 
distinctly  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Does  not  the  witness  know  jhow  she 
was  dressed  ?— -Non  mi  ricordoT 

Was  witness  himself  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

I  understood  witness  to  say,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  went  through  the  ca- 
binetto where  he  was  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  pretend  to  be  asleep  ? — As  I 
.sleep  now.  (A  laugh.) 

My  question  distinctly  was.  Did  he 
pretend  to  be  asleep  i* — Yes,  I  did  pre- 
tend to  be  so ;  I  shut  my  eyes. 

Could  you  see  in  that  situation  ? — 
No  one  can  see  if  he  shuts  his  eyes. 

Did  you  shut  tht'ni  just  enough  to 
make  her  Royal  Highness  think  yon 
were  asleep,but  not  enough  to  prevent 
your  seeing? — Yes,  I  did  so. 
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YoH  stated  that  you  left  General 
Pino's  service  duriug  the  blockade  of 
Mantna? — Not  after  the  blockade,  but 
before  the  closing  or  shutting  up  of  the 
gates  of  Mantna. 

Did  yon  leave  General  Pino's  service 
volnntarily,  or  were  you  dismissed  ? — 
I  remember  to  have  asked  my  dismis- 
sion from  the  Adjutant  Lnnardi ;  and 
be  told  me  he  would  not  grant  my  dis- 
charge until  General  Pino  should  have 
returned  from  Milan. 

What  did  the  witness  do  during  this 
interval  until  General  Pino  had  return- 
ed ? — I  continued  to  remain  in  service. 

Did  you  remain  there  until  the  re- 
turn of  General  Pino? — Yes. 

Upon  his  return  did  General  Pino 
give  you  your  dismissal? — The  Adju- 
tant came  and  told  me,  you  are  now  at 
liberty. 

Did  you  get  a  certificate  of  service 
from  General  Pino? — No,  because  I 
really  did  not  wish  for  it. 

Where  did  you  go  immediately  from 
the  service  of  General  Pino  ? — To  Mi- 
laii  to  my  family. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Milan  ? — I 
do  not  remember  what  time. 

Did  you  remain  out  of  service  while 
you  were  at  Milan? — Out  of  service. 

How  were  you  employed  during  that 
time  ? — I  got  some  money  by  buying 
and  selling  horses. 

When  did  you  leave  Milan? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  yon  go  to  from  Milan? — 
To  Vienna,  during  the  time  of  the 
Congress. 

How  did  you  go  to  Vienna? — I  had 
a  horse ;  I  bought  my  own ;  and  I, 
with  two  of  my  companions,  put  some 
money  together,  and  we  bought  a  ca- 
retta,  (a  species  of  small  cart)  in  which 
we  all  travelled  together. 

What  was  your  object  in  going  to 
Vienna? — To  see  where  I  could  find 
some  place  to  get  some  bread ;  some 
subsistence. 

(Here  Lord  ERSKINE  rose  to  make 
some  observations,  but  they  were 
wholly  inaudible,  from  the  low  tone  of 
voice  in  which  his  lordship  spoke,  be- 
low the  bar.  The  Lord-Chancellor 
desired  the  short-hand  writer  to  refer 
to  his  notes,  from  which  he  read  an 
extract  relative  to  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Terracina.) 

A  Peer  from  the  gallery,  on  the  mi- 
nisterial side,  observed,  that  the  three 
voyages  to  which  the  noble  lord  (Ers- 
kinc)  had  alhided  did  not  include  that 
from  Jaffa  to  Terracina;    but  were 


these,  as  he  understood  them — th« 
voyage  from  Augusta  to  Tunis  ;  that 
from  Tunis  to  Constantinople;  and  that 
from  Constantinople  to  Palestine. 

Examined  by  Lord  DAUNLEV.— 
You  have  stated  that  Bergami  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining,  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Genoa.  Did  he,  ever  after, 
while  you  continued  to  reside  there, 
continue  to  dine  with  her  ? — Always,  as 
far  as  I  recollect. 

You  have  also  stated,  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  joined  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Genoa,  and  remained  with 
her  some  time  after  her  arrival  at  Mi- 
lan. I  wish  to  ask,  if  it  ever  happened 
that  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  dined  at 
the  same  table  with  Bergami  ?  Non  mi 
ricordo. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM. 
— The  witness  has  stated  that  on  board 
the  polacre,  in  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness sailed  from  Jaffa  to  Terracina, 
there  was  a  cabinetto,  in  which  there 
was  a  bath  ?— I  did. 

Did  the  witness  see  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  enter  the  cabinctto  together, 
in  which  the  bath  was  prepared? — ■ 
Y'^es. 

Witness  has  stated  that  he  handed 
buckets  or  pails  of  water  for  the  bath, 
and  that  Bergami  received  them? — I 
carried  two  pails  of  water  to  the  door 
of  the  bath,  and  Bergami  came  out  and 
took  one  of  them.  Whether  it  was  the 
hot  or  the  cold  water,  I  don't  know. 

Did  you  see  the  I'rinccss,  when  Ber- 
gami took  the  pails  from  you? — No, 
because  she  was  within.  At  the  same 
time  I  did  not  see  her. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  there  was  a 
cabinetto  within  the  dining-room,  be- 
sides that  which  was  provided  for  the 
bath? — I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  another  cabinetto  or  no. 

Let  the  evidence  be  referred  to  up- 
on the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer, 
in  order  to  see  whether  w  ituess  did  not 
say  that  there  was  another  cabinetto. 
•  (The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  di- 
rected the  short-hand  writer  to  refer 
to  that  part  of  his  notes  containing  the 
evidence  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  yesterday's  proceedings  In  the 
Lords.) 

Was  there  another  small  room  within 
the  dining-room  besides  that  destined 
for  the  bath  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

When  you  observed  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  to  go  into  the  place  destined 
for  the  bath,  did  you  see  the  Countess 
ofOldi? — I  did  not  see  her. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  female  attend- 
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ant»  ©f  the  Princess  ?— I  did  not  fee 
any  of  tliera. 

Did  yoH  «ee  any  of  the  female  attend- 
ants of  tlie  Princess  above,  upon  the 
deck,  when  you  were  dismissed  from 
below  ? — -I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

Tlie  Earl  of  CARN  All  VON.— I  wish 
the  witness  to  say  whether  the  tent  on 
board  the  polacre  was  a  double  one  or 
no? — I  do  not  remember  whether  there 
were  one  or  two ;  but  I  know  well  that 
in  that  tent  her  Koyal  Highness  was. 

Did  tliis  tent  cover  the  whole  deck, 
•r  was  there  room  to  pass  upon  the 
side  of  it  ? — There  was  room  for  peo- 
ple to  pass. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  persons 
slept  in  that  place  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  I  have  not  seen  any  persons. 

Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM.— At 
what  time  of  day  was  this  bath  taken 
which  was  prepared  by  Bergami  on 
board  the  polacre,  before  or  after  drn- 
ner? — About  noon;  some  time  before 
noon. 

Was  he  dressed  or  undressed  when 
he  received  the  buckets  of  water  from 
you,  at  the  door? — ^Hc  was  dressed. 

Viscount  FALMOUTH.— At  Villa 
Villani,  the  witness  states  he  remem- 
bers the  Princess  to  have  given  a  blue 
silk  gown  to  Bergami.  I  wish  him  to 
be  asked  how  he  knows  that  the  Prin- 
eess  gave  Bergami  that  blue  silk  gown? 
— Beeansc  I  saw  itafteiwards  upon  the 
back  of  Bergami.  (A  laugh.) 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
It  is,  "  Does  the  witness  remember 
a  blue  silk  gown  which  he  states 
the  Princess  to  have  given  to  Berga- 
mi i" — The  answer  is  *'  Yes  ;"  which 
implies,  of  course,  that  he  does  rtinem- 
bei*  her  Royal  Highness's  giving 
it.  I  wish  to  learn  how  he  knows  that 
she  did  give  that  gown  to  Bergami? — 
.  Because  Bergami  told  me  that  her 
Koyal  Highness  had  given  him  that 
dress.     Bergami  himself  told  me. 

The  Earl  of  OXFOUD.-  Witness 
has  said  that  he  saw  Bergami  and  tlie 
Princess  in  the  cahinetto  on  board  the 
polacre.  When  there,  did  he  see  them 
in  that  cabinetlo  ?—  \Vh"u  the  bath  was 
ready,  he  went  up  stai  s :  he  took  her 
Koyal  Highness,  ;tnd  1 1  ought  her  down 
into  the  room,  a^id  sl/iit  the  door. 

LordDUNC  'iN.-  When  liic  witness 
is  asked  wheti»er  her  Royal  Highness 
was  positively  in  \\\v.  batL  or  not,  he 
nays  he  docs  not  know:  when  he  is 
asked  whether  anv  otlier  persons  were 
there  besides  hetil  elf  and  Bergami,  he 


says  there  were  not.  (Cries  ef  "  No, 
no.")  At  any  rate  he  says  he  did  not 
see  her  there.  I  wish  to  ask  him  th»« 
question  :  he  swears;  then,  that  none 
of  her  female  attendants  were  at  that 
moment  in  the  bath-room  with  her 
Royal  Highness? — This  I  can  swear: 
that  I  saw  none  of  them  in  the  bath- 
room with  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  it  to  the  door  of  the  cabinetto, 
or  to  the  door  at  the  outside  of  the 
apartment,  that  he  took  the  water? 
Let  the  witness  swear  which — whether 
to  the  outside  door,  or  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  room? — I  was  at  the  door 
when  Bergami  went  up  stairs  to  tell 
her  Royal  Highness  that  the  bath  was 
ready;  when  he  came  down,  Bergami 
told  me,  "  be  at  the  door  ;  for,  if  tlier* 
be  any  need  of  water,  you  shall  give  it 
me." 

At  which  door?  Whether  at  the  outer 
or  inner  door? — ^At  the  inner  door  of 
the  bath — the  inner  bath. 

Earl  GREY.— Could  the  witness, 
from  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  sec 
every  body  that  was  in  the  bath-room? 
— ^When  it  was  open,  I  could ;  when  it 
was  shut,  I  could  not. 

Will  he  swear  that  there  was  no- 
body in  that  room  but  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ? — I  can  swear,  and  do  swear, 
that  no  other  persons  but  Bergami  and 
her  Royal  Highness  came  into  tliat 
room,  because  I  put  myself  at  the  door. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question^ 
[The  question  and  answer  were  her* 
read  again.]  Does  the  witness  nieati 
to  say  that  nobody  else  entered  there; 
becanse  there  is  a  material  diiierencc 
between  the  two.  Does  lie  mean  that 
there  was  nobody  else  in  the  room,  or 
tiiat  nobody  else  could  be  in  the  room 
without  his  seeing  them  ? — I  saw  u« 
other  persons  but  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Bergami. 

That  is  still  no  distinct  answer.  Was 
it  possible  for  any  other  person  to  be 
in  that  room  without  your  seeing  him? 
—No,  that  could  not  be  ;  for,  iftheie 
had  been  another  person  there,  I  must 
have  seen  that  person. 

Lord  AUCKLAND.— Did  the  wit- 
ness remain  in  the  outer  room  during 
the  time  that  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami were  in  the  inner  one? — I  re- 
mained at  tiic  door  all  that  time. 

Thi  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— The 
witness  yesterday  stiUed,  on  being 
asked  where  the^  bath  was  prepared, 
that  he  prepared  it  in  the  cabin  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  '  He  wa.>>  llicu  asked 
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who  assisted  ber  to  the  batb.  He  says, 
that  he  iirst  carried  tlie  water  into  the 
bath,  and  then  called  Bergami,  who 
came  down  and  put  his  hand  into  the 
batli  to  try  tlie  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  that  Bergami  then  went  up  stairs 
and  conducted  her  Royal  Highness 
down,  after  which  the  door  was  shut; 
and  then  Bergami  and  her  Koyal  High- 
ness remained  alone  in  the  cabinetto 
together.  Now  I  wish  iiim  to  be  asked, 
witether  be  was  in  the  cabin  while  Ber- 
gami went  up  to  bring  her  Royal  High- 
ness down?  and,  wliile  he  was  so  in  the 
cabin,  at  the  time  the  door  was  sliut, 
any  one  entered  the  cabinetto  but  her 
Koyal  Highness  and  Bergami. 

[The  interpreter  here  translated  to 
the  witness,  from  the  short-hand  wri- 
ter's notes,  the  part  of  his  evidence 
referred  to,  together  with  his  lordship's 
questions ;  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  render  himself  intelligible  to  the 
witness.  The  interpreter  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  the  question  into 
three  pints  ;  and  haying  been  re-stated 
by  his  lordship,  he  said] — There  was 
liobody  :  I  saw  nobody. 

{larlGTiOSVENOl}.— Was  there  any 
other  door  by  which  persons  could  go 
into  the  room  wliere  this  bath  was  put  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  any  other  door. 

Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any 
other  door? — I  never  saw  that  there 
was  any  other  door. 

Willyou  swear  that  there  was  no 
other  r — ^I  have  not  seen  one  :  I  will 
swear  that  there  was  only  one,  because 
I  must  have  seen  it  if  there  was  any 
other. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
If  there  had  been  anotlier  door  open- 
ing into  the  room  where  the  bath  was 
prepared,  must  you  not  have  seen  it  ? 
— I  must  have  seen  it  if  there  had  been 
another  door  j  but  I  have  not  seen  ano- 
ther there. 

Lord  AUCKLAND. — Have  you  seen 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  quit  the 
bath? — No,  but  I  have  seen  Bergami 
come  out  of  the  room  and  mount  the 
deck,  and  tell  her  woman  to  eome  down 
and  dress  her  Royal  Highrisss.  And  I 
have  with  my  own  ears  heard  him  say, 
■  "  IMademoiselle  Dumont,  come  down 
and  dress  her  Royal  Highness. 

Leaving  her  Royal  Highness  by  her- 
self in  the  bath  ? — Alone  in  the  bath. 

What  was  your  position  when  Ber- 
gami left  the  bath? — I  was  standing 
there  with  hot  water,  because  I  thou<;hl 
he  might  still  need  it. 


Could  you  at  that  time  sec  into  the 
bath  ? — No,  for  Bergami  went  out  side- 
ways, making  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, and  shut  the  door. 

How  long  had  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  been  in  the  room  before  Ber- 
gami went  to  call  her  maids  ?-^About 
half  an  hour. 

Marquis  of  HUNTLEY.— Was  Ber- 
gami, on  retiringfrom  the  bath,  dressed 
in  the  same  way  as  when  he  was  ob- 
served to  enter  it? — Yes. 

Earl  GREY.— Did  the  witness  re- 
main .with  some  water  at  the  door  of 
the  bath  when  Bergami  went  to  call 
her  maids  to  dress  the  Princess  ? — I  re- 
mained there  till  he  told  mfe  to  go 
away. 

When  did  he  tell  you  to  go  away? — 
When  he  went  up  to_  go  and  tell  Made- 
moiselle Dumont  to  come  down,  he 
told  me  that  no  more  water  was 
wanted. 

Did  you  go  away  immediately,  oj 
wait  till  Mademoiselle  Dnmont  came 
down  stairs  ? — Bergami  remained  upon 
deck.  Mademoiselle  Dumont  came 
immediately,  "  subito,"  down  stairs ;  I 
took  my  pails  away,  and  saw  Made- 
moiselle Dumont  alone  enter  the  bath- 
room 

Do  you  know  how  long  the  Princess 
remained  in  the  bath-room  after  Ma- 
demoiselle Dumont  went  in  to  her? — 
I  cannot  tell,  because  I  went  away 
about  my  business. 

When  Madle.  Dumont  came  dowjj, 
Bergami  did  not  come  down  with  her?. 
— No,  I  only  saw  Madlle.  Dumont. 

Lord  ANSON. — On  receiving  your 
orders  to  that  effect,  did  you  go  away 
to  get  the  water,  in  order  to  be  ready 
with  it  if  Bergami  should  call  you  ? — 
I  went  nowhere,  because  there  was  a 
sailor  who  gave  me  the  water  at  the 
door  of  the  dining-room. 

Did  Bergami  receive  the  pails  of 
water  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room, 
or  did  he  come  out  to  receive  them  r — • 
He  received  them  at  the  door.  He  did 
not  come  out. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY.— The  wit- 
ness has  stattd  that  a  tent  was  placed 
upon  the  deck  of  the  polacre ;  I  wish 
to  know  the  nature  of  that  tent,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  placed ; 
and  whether  it  "vas  a  tent  or  an  awn- 
ing ?^ — It  was  a  teat,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  deck  by  ineaus  of  ropes  ;  and 
itl  the  evening  it  T?vas  closed  as  a  pa-  | 
vilion.  (Here  the  witness  described 
upon   the   table  tl)  c  position  of 
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lent.)  It  was  closed  all  round.  I 
U;iiik  that, in  the  evenins?,this  tentwas 
let  down  and  closed  all  round;  and 
they  said  from  within,  "  Stop  it  well ; 
stop  it  all  rouDd;  see  iliere  bene  hole, 
no  opening." 

Was  it  a  single  canvass  ?  —  Some- 
times it  was  single,  and  sometimes 
other  pieces  of  canvass  were  put  to 
stop  the  openings. 

Earl  GROSVENOR.  —  By  wlmm 
was  the  M  itness  recommended  to  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness? — By 
Bergami. 

Earl  GREY. —Does  the  witness  know 
whether  the  Princess  was  in  the  bath 
before  Bergami  left  the  room  to  call 
Mademoiselle  Dnmont  ?  —  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  was  in  the  bath,  be- 
cause I  did  not  look  into  the  roomi^. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— 
What  was  the  motive  of  tlie  witness  for 
seeking  at  Pesaro  to  be  discharged 
from  tiie  service  of  the  Princess  ? — • 
'Because  the  Princess  was  surrounded 
by  bad  people.     (A  laugh.) 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON.— How 
was  the  Princess  dressed  when  she 
went  into  the  bathing-room  with  Ber- 
gami ? — As  far  as  this  goes,  non  mi 
rlcordo. 

W^as  she  in  her  ordinary  dress,  or  in 
a  bathing-dress  ? — I  do  not  remember 
precisely  what  dress  she  had  on. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  bath? — The 
witness  described  it  as  small. 
^  What  furniture  was  there  in  the 
room.' — I  remember  there  was  a  sofa, 
a  sofa-bed  or  sofa,  where,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  placed  the  cushions  when  we 
opened  tab  bed. 

7'he  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  wish- 
ed to  put  one  more  question  to  the 
w  itness,  in  explanation  of  the  question 
which  he  had  last  addressed  to  him. 
The  witness  had  stated  that  his  reason 
for  wishing  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Princess  at  Ptsaro  was, that  her  Royal 
Highness  was  surrounded  by  bad  peo- 
ple ;  why  then,  lie  wished  to  know,  did 
he  afterwards  make  application  to 
Schlavini  to  be  restored  to  that  ser- 
vice ?  Had  the  witness,  in  the  mean 
time,  altered  his  opinion  of  the  persons 
by  whom  the  I'rincess  was  surrounded  ? 
—I  applied  to  Schiavini  in  a  kind  of 
connnon  conversational  way;  I  asked 
if  it  were  possible  to  enter  again  into 
the  service  of  the  Princess;  I  applied 
in  a  kind  of  way. 

Then  the  witness  meant  nothing  se- 
rious by  his  application?— No;  it  was 
d 


a  sort  of  conversational  application, 
"  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  enter 
again  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  r" 
I  was  in  service  at  the  time. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  (from 
the  gallery)  would  detain  the  house  for 
a  moment,  upon  a  point  which  to  him 
appeared  important. 

The  witness  had  been  asked  if  he 
knew  whether  the  Princess  was  in  the 
bath  at  the  time  when  he  carried  the 
water  to  the  door.  To  this  question 
he  had  answered,  "  1  cannot  know." 
The  witness  had  since  asserted,  that, 
when  he  carried  the  water  to  the  bath, 
he  could  see  that  there  was  no  other 
person  in  the  room  besides  Bergami, 
Now  he  wished  to  know  why  the  wit-' 
ness  could  not  see  if  the  Queen  was  in 
the  bath,  when  he  could  see  that  no 
one  else  besides  Bergami  was  in  the 
room. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  original  question  stood  thus— 
''Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time 
you  so  carried  the  water,  the  Princess 
was  in  the  bath  ?"  The  answer  given 
by  the  witness  was,  "  I  cannot  know." 
If  the  witness  had  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Princess  was  then 
in  the  room,  there  wouhl  have  been  a 
contradiction ;  but  at  present  there 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lauderdale)  to 
be  no  contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  was 
sorry  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  house; 
but  he  thought  the  point  was  of  consi- 
derable moment.  The  witness  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  had  stated,  thaj 
when  he  carried  the  water  which  Ber- 
gami, half-opening  the  door,  took  in, 
if  any  other  person  had  been  in  the 
room  he  must  have  seen  such  person. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  saw  no, 
apparent  contradiction  at  present. 
The  fact  he  took  to  be  this : — ^The 
witness  prepared  the  bath,  and  saw 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  go  into  the 
bathing-room.  The  question  then  put 
to  the  witness  was,  did  yx>u  see  the 
Princess  in  the  bath  ?  The  witness  an- 
swered, I  could  not  see,  because  after 
they  went  in  the  door  was  shut.  The 
subsecjuent  question,  "Was  any  otlier 
person  in  the  room?"  applied  to  the 
time  when  the  door  was  afterwards 
opened;  and  the  witness  answered, 
th«re  was  ne  one  in  the  room.  Whe- 
ther the  story  told  by  the  witness  was 
or  was  not  to  be  credited,  was  another 
question  ;  there  did  not  seem  to  beaoy 
cuntradiction  at  present. 
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Lord  ERSKINE  understood  the 
witness  to  say,  that  if  any  other  per- 
son had  been  in  the  room,  he  must 
have  seen  them. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH.— Ex- 
actly so. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  if  their  lordships  looked 
at  the  relative  situations  of  the  bath 
and  of  the  room,  they  would  find  there 
had  been  no  contradiction. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  pressed 
his  opinion. 

Several  of  the  questions  and  answers 
•were  then  read  by  the  short-hand 
writer,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  witness  had  used  these  words — "  If 
there  had  been  any  other  person  in  the 
room,  I  must  have  seen  them." 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  con- 
ceived that  those  words  ap^^lied  to  the 
time  at  which  the  witness  carried  the 
pails  of  water  to  the  door ;  and  that 
the  former  evidence  referred  to  the 
same  period.  Surely  if  the  witness 
could  see  that  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  room,  he  must  have  seen  the 
l>ath. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  thought 
that  the  answers  referred  to  different 
periods. 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH  ac- 
quIgsccq 

Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE.— 
How  often  did  the  witness  sleep  be- 
tween the  two  tents  ? — I  remember 
twice. 

Do  you  remember  at  either  time 
hearing  any  conversation  between  two 
persons  inside  ? — Yes. 

Could  you  distinguish  the  voices  ? — 
I  could  not  distinguish  the  voices  j  but 
I  heard  a  wliisper. 

Could  you  hear  whether  the  voice 
*as  that  of  a  male  or  of  a  female ? — I 
heard  two  voices  speak  in  a  whisper ; 
tut  I  could  nut  make  out  whether  they 
were  the  voices  of  women  or  of  men. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted,  that 
lie  was  entitled,  through  the  nu-dium 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  to  put  certain 
questions  to  the  witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— No 
doubt. 

Examined  by  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR, at  Mr.  Brougham's  siigi;«s- 
tion. — 1  he  witness  has  stated  that  he 
vas  in  place  at  the  time  when  he  had 
the  conversations  which  he  mentioned 
with  Schiavini :  what  wages  did  he 
ilicn  receive  r — The  witness  was  stating 
that  he  bad  been  at  that  period  in  the 


employ  of  the  young  Marquis   Onia- 
chalti,  when 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  thatthey  had 
the  point  already. 

Did  you  not  make  repeated  applica- 
tions to  Jeronimus  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — 
Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  not  five  or  six  times  make 
applications  to  Cameron  to  be  restored 
to  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness? 
— The  first  or  second  time  that  Came- 
ron came  to  Milan  he  sent  his  servant 
for  me. '  I  went,  and  Cameron  said, 
"Theodore  Majoclii,"  (and  I  remem- 
ber it  as  well  as  if  it  were  but  now,) 
'•Theodore  Majochi,  do  not  enter  into 
any  service,  because  the  Princess  will 
take  you  back."  The  conversation 
must  be  put  down  as  it  was  said.  Ca- 
meron said,  "  Theodore,  give  me  back 
the  certificate  of  your  good  service, 
and  I  will  tell  tlie  Princess  that  you 
have  not  entere<l  into  any  other  ser-' 
vice  ;  and  she  will  pay  you  for  all  the 
time  yon  have  been  out  of  service,  and 
all  the  damage  you  have  suffered."  I 
answered,  "  Cameron,  give  me  back 
my  paper  (which  I  had  given  him  al- 
ready in  talking) ;  for,  rather  than 
serve  the  Princess,  on  account  of  the 
persons  who  are  about  her,  I  would  go 
and  eat  grass." 

Was  this  conversation  with  old  Ca- 
meron ? — Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  apply  to 
Cameron  to  be  reinstated  in  your  ser- 
vice ? — Mi  ricordo  di  non  :  non,  non. 

Do  you  know  if  Cameron  was  ex- 
amined at  Milan  r — Of  this  I  know  no- 
thing. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  this  conversation 
with  Cameron  at  Milan  took  place  be- 
fore witness  went  to  Vienna,  or  after 
his  return? — Before  I  went. 

Tlie  witness  retired. 


SECOND    WITNESS. 

[Gaetano  Paturzo.] 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  then 
called  Gaetano  Paturzo.  The  witness 
was  a  man  rather  of  a  shabby  appear- 
ance, and  apparently  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  DENMAN  desired  to  know 
what  religion  the  witness  professed? — 
Catholic.     Ah  apostolic  Roman. 

Mr.  DENMAN  wished  to  be  told 
when  the  witness  had  last  taken  the 
sacrament.     He  should    be   able    tq 
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show  that,  according  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  witness,  no  oath  was 
bindinfj  unless  taken  within  a  certain 
lime  after  confession,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament. 

Mr.  Denman's  objection  was  over- 
ruled. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn,  and 
examined  by  the  Attornev-Gencral. 

The  LOUD  CHANCELLOK.— 
Have  the  goodness  to  keep  up  your 
voice,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  let 
the  witness  keep  up  his. 

What  countryman  are  you? — •!  am 
of  Naples. 

What  is  your  occupation? — I  am 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel. 

Have  you  a  share  in  the  vessel  you 
command  ? — 1  have. 

What  share? — One  fourth. 

Were  you,  in  the  month  of  April, 
18t6,  mate  of  a  ship  commanded  by 
Guarguini  Guardello? — I  was. 

What  was  the  size  of  that  vessel? — ■ 
About  300  tons. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of 
Wales  coming  on  board  that  ship  at 
Augusta,  in  Sicily? — Yes. 

To  what  place  did  the  vessel  first 
sail  from  Augusta? — ToGirgeuti;  and 
from  thence  to  Tuni?. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  the  Princess 
on  board  ?—rAlmost  all. 

Mention  the  names  of  those  whom 
you  remember. — There  was  B.  Ber- 
gami,  Schiavini,  William  Austin, Theo- 
dore, Carlino,  and  a  cook,  whom  they 
called  Francis. 

Any  females? — Yes. 

Who  were  they? — There  was  the 
Countess  Oldi;  I  believe,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  svell,  she  was  dame  d'hon- 
neur ;  two  maid  servants,  one  was 
called  Dumont,  and  the  other  Bru- 
netta ;  and  a  little  child,  called  Victo- 
r4ue. 

M'hen  you  first  sailed  from  Augusta 
to  Tunis,  do  you  remember  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cabins  appropriated  for  the 
sleeping-rooms  of  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess  of  Oldi? — -The  cabin  of  the 
ftliip  was  divided  into  two.  ^)n  the 
right  hand  was  the  bed  of  the  Prin- 
cess ;  on  the  left  that  of  tlie  Countess 
of  Oldi. 

Outside  that  cabin  was  there  a  din- 
iug-room  ? — Theie  was. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami's  sleep- 
ing-cabin was  it  that  time  ? — I  do. 

Where? — In  the  first  cabin  on  the 
i'iglit,  immediately  beyond  the  dining- 


room.  [Here  the  witness  described 
the  relative  situations  of  the  cabins, 
&c.,  upon  the  table.  This  was  the 
body  of  the  ship  :  the  two  lateral  parts 
are  divided  into  small  cabins.  One  of 
these  small  cabins,  most  near  to  the 
poop  and  to  the  dining-room,  was  that 
appropriated  to  Bergamt.] 

J3id  the  dining-room  textend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  what  he 
considered  a  leading  question. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  transgressed  the 
strict  rules  of  examination  :  he  wished 
to  keep  within  them. 

Mr.  DENMAN  thought  that  the 
question  ought  to  bft,  "To  what  point 
does  the  dining-room  extend  ?"  Tha 
question,  as  the  Attorney-General  put 
it,  admitted  of  an  immediate  answer. 
which,  at  the  same  time,  it  suggested 
Yes. 

The*  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
trusted  that  he  should  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  asking  a  question  merely 
because  it  might  be  answered  by  the 
word  "Yes." 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  put 
the  question,  then,  in  this  way. — DiiA 
or  did  not  the  dining-room  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself 
unable  to  put  the  question  in  that 
shape.  He  must  ask.  Did  the  dining- 
room  extend  from  side  to  side,  yes  or 
no? 

Mr.  DENMAN  would  certainly  ob- 
ject to  the  question  in  that  form. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
Take  this  then — How  much  of  the 
breadth  of  the  ship  did  {he  dining- 
room  occupy? — The  whole,  except  the 
wooden  line  used  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  ship  :  the  whole  breadth. 

Examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.  —  After  leaving  Tunis, 
did  Bergami  continue  to  sleep  in  his 
own  cabin,  or  did  he  continue  to  sleep 
in  another  part  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  the  form 
of  the  question. 

After  leaving  Tunis,  did  you  sail 
for  any  other  place  ? — 'We  sailed  for 
Malta. 

After  leaving  Tunis,  did  Bergami 
sleep  in  the  same  cabin  as  before,  or  in 
another  part  of  the  vessel? — His  bed 
was  removed  to  the  dining-room,  and 
was  probably,  especially,  particularly, 
on  ihe  riuht  hand  ofthe  dining-room. 

A  noble  LORD   wished  to   know 
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Mfhithofthosc  expressions,  particularly 
or  probabiv,  applied. 

The  interpreter  eould  not  translate 
tlie  Italian  idiom  in  one  word.  He 
gave  the  various  words,  and  llieir  lord- 
ships mijjlit  seleet. 

Was  the  right-hand  side  of  the  din- 
ing;-room  nearer  to  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess  than  tlie  left,  or  farther  from 
it? — As  the  rabin  of  the  Princess  was 
on  tiie  right-hand  side,  it  was  more 
near.  Tlie  room  occupied  by  the 
Princess  had  a  door  which  led  into  the 
dining  room  ;  and  another  door  ofeoni- 
municatiou  with  the  chamber  of  the 
dame  d'bonneur. 

Was  that  comnyinication  to  tlife  room 
of  tlie  dame  d'honneur  from  within  the 
chamber  of  the  Princess? — Yes;  the 
chamber  of  the  Princess  was  divided 
into  two  chambers  ;  one  for  the  Prin- 
cess, and  the  other  for  the  dame  d'hon- 
neur: it  was  divided  by  a  painted 
canvass. 

M'hen  Bergami  left  Tunis,  where  did 
he  sleep  ? — On  the  right  of  the  dining- 
roonv— more  particularly  on  the  right. 

Was  the  bed  of  Uergami  removed 
on  that  occasion? — Yes,  it  was  removed 
to  tlie  right  side  of  the  dining-room. 
When  the  door  was  closed,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  seeing  from  one  bed 
to  another.  There  was  a  communica- 
tion from  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prin- 
cess to  the  chamber  of  the  dame  d'hon- 
neur. 

How  was  that  part  of  the  ship  laid 
out? — The  chamber  of  the  Princess 
was  divided  into  two  chambers  \  one 
for  the  dame  d'honneur,  the  other  for 
the  Princess. 

How  far  from  Bergami's  bed  was 
the  door  leading  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess? — Part  of  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess  was  formed  by  the  partition 
of  the  ship,  in  that  a  doo'i'  was  made, 
and  at  a  proper  distance  i'rom  the  door 
was  situated  Bergami's  ued. 

The  door  being  open,  could  a  person 
in  the  Princess's  bed  see  Bergami's 
bed? — Witness.  Why  not?  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  made,  in  whatever 
situation  a  pers'on  was,  in  Bergami's 
bed,  he  could  not  help  seeing  the  Prin- 
cess's bed  'when  tlie  door   was  open. 

The  situation  of  the  bed  was  such, 
that  a  person  could  not  fail  to  see  both 
together. 

The  witness  afterwards  added  : — 
But  a  person  might  stand  up  in  the 
bed  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be 
beie  to  see  the  other  bed,    I  mean,  if 


he  placed  himself  upright.  But  the 
bed  itself  might  see  the  bed  of  the 
Princess.    (A  laugh.) 

How  many  doors  were  there  from 
the  passage  which  the  witness  de- 
scribes to  run  along  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  bed-room  r  how  many  doors 
were  there  from  that  passage  into  the«i 
dining'i'onm  ? — No  answer.  , 

'llie  witness  has  stated,  as  I  nnder^ 
stood  him,  that  the  body  of  the  shi^ 
was  divided  into  three  divisions  ,  otki 
each  side  there  were  cabins,  and  a  pasJ 
sage  in  the  middle,  coninuinieatiutfl 
with  the  dining-room  :  now,  how  mauyj 
doors  led  from  that  passage  into  thcH 
dining-room? — Two  doors  opened  inta| 
it. 

After  the  ship  sailed  from  Tunis^ 
were  those  doors  closed? — Yes,  thej 
were  shut ;  one  was  naile<l  up. 

After  that,  was  there  one  entrance 
or  more,  into   the    dining-room   tVot 
that  passage  ? — There  « as  only  onej 
the  other  door. 

Where  did  the  ship  go  fromTnnisJ 
—To  Malta,  and  thence  to  the  isiau'd 
ofMilo. 

Where  did  you  proceed  afterwards! 
— After  much  voyage,  we  went  to  SI 
Jean  d'Acre. 

Where  did  the  Princess  go  from  St. 
Jean  d  Acre  ? — ^I'o  Jerusalem ;  to  vi>it 
the  holy  place. 

Did  the  witness  accompany  tlie  Prin- 
cess on  her  journey  to  Jerusalem? — 
Yes  ;  I  went  to  Jerusalem. 

During  that  journey,  did  the  party- 
travel  by  night  or  by  day? — We  tra- 
velled the  whole  of  tlie  night,  and  part 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  other  part  of  the 
day,  it  being  theu  very  hot,  we  rested 
ourselves. 

When  you  rested  by  day,  were  any. 
tents  erected  ? — Not  always.  At  Na- 
zareth we  lodged  at  a  private  house  ; 
but,  when  wc  were  going  towards  Je- 
rusalem, we  raised  our  tents  near  a 
convent. 

In  what  tent  did  Bergami  rest  ? — 
When  the  tents  were  raised,  ^\c  dined 
also ;  ami  in  one  of  these  tents  wa« 
the  Princess.  In  that  tent  was  imme- 
diately placed  an  iron  travelling  bed- 
stead— a  small  one — iuid  upon  a  piece 
of  matting  was  put  the  bed  in  the  tent. 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  there  dined  : 
I  saw  nothing  else,  for  I  then  went  to 
dine  myself. 

Does  the  witness  know  who  slept  m 
that  tent? — ^The  Princess,  I  know,  be- 
cause it  was  intended  for  her:  but  as 
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to  any  other  pwsoii  T  do  not  know,  for 
I  went  to  dine  myself. 

Does  he  know" where  Bergami  then 
slept? 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  this 
question.  ITic  witness  had  stated 
that  he  was  in  a  situation  which  pre- 
vented him  from  knowing  the  fact  re- 
ferred to,  and  therefore  the  question 
could  not  be-put. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ar- 
gtied,  that  it  was  quite  regular  to  ask 
the  witness  whether  he  knew  where 
Bergami  slept  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DENMAN.— I  don't  object  to 
the  question  itself,  but  to  the  moment 
at  which  it  was  asked,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  the  witness  had  stated, 
he  is  disqualified  from  answering  it. 

The  ATTORNEY -  GENERAL  — 
Does  the  witness  know  where  Bergami 
slept  during  the  day  when  they  rested  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

The  witness  not  appearing  to  com- 
prehend the  (juestion,  the  interpreter 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be 
again  repeated  by  the  learned  counsel. 
(Cries  ot  "  No,  no.") 

The  interpreter  said,  that  his  mind 
was  so  taken  up  with  translating  e very- 
word  that  oocurred,  that  he  could  not 
repeat  the  wlwle  of  the  sentence  on  the 
moment. 

The  question  was  tlua  renewed,  and 
the  witiu ss  answered  : — "  I  positively 
cannot  know  where  Bergami  slept,  be- 
cause I  left  him  and  the  Piincess,  and 
went  to  my  victuals.     I  imagine 

Mr.  DENMAN  inteqwsed— A  com- 
plete answer  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  any  speculation  the  witness 
may  follow  it  up  with  as  to  his  belief 
or  his  imagination,  cannot  be  received. 
The  A'l  T<mNEY  -  GENERAL.— 
The  point,  as  to  the  propriety  orim- 

{)ropriety  of  this  interrogatory,  cannot 
)e  entertained  until  the  whole  of  the 
Juestion  is  received.  But  my  learned 
riend,  without  waiting  for  it,  breaks 
in  and  interrupts  the  witness  before 
your  lordships  know  what  the  answer 
may  be. 

The    LORD  -  CHANCELLOir — 
You  certainly  ought  to  know  what 
tlie  answer  is  before  you  object  to  It. 

Mr.  DENMAN  reiterated  his  objec- 
tion. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR—  It 
is  impossible  to  proceed  in  this  way. 
Unless  we  know  the  n;it!;re  of  the  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  Interpreter  docs 
before  he  interprets  it,  how  can  we 


decide  on  it  ?  The  constitutional  mode 
is  if  an  answeris  not  evidence  to  strike 
it  otit. 

Mr.  DENMAN.— Your  lordships 
know  that  the  effect  is  produced  «ie 
moment  the  answer  is  given. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR.-^ 
Consider  the  state  we  are  in  if  you  wiH 
not  let  the  interpreter  give  the  answer 
as  he  is  sworn  to  do,  how  can  we  know 
whether  it  is  fit  to  be  received  or  not? 
LORD  ERSKINEsaid  a  few  words, 
but  they  were  inaudible  below  the  bar. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— Let 
the  Interpreter  give  us  the  answer. 

The  question  was  then  repeated,  and 
the  Interpreter  proceeded  to  that  part 
of  the  answer  where  the  word  "  iuut' 
gino"  occurred,  when 

MR.  DENMAN  again  interposed. 
Their  lordships,  he  said,  knew  that,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  if,  instead  of  taking 
the  statement  from  an  Interpreter, 
they  examined  the  witness  himself^and 
he  answered  that  he  did  not  kno*r 
some  particular  point,  but  that  he 
guessed  or  imagined  some  circum- 
stance relative  to  which  a  questioa 
might  be  asked  if  the  preceding  inter- 
rogatory had  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Counsel  appearirig  in 
such  a  case  would  not  do  his  duty 
to  his  client  if  he  did  not  instan- 
taneously intei-posc,  and  prevent  the 
witness  from  proccding.  In  anjr 
court  whatsoever  he  conceived  the 
same  course  should  be  followed,  atid 
that  the  Counsel,  when  a  circumstance 
of  that  nature  occun  :d,  wa<vbonnd  to 
bid  the  witness  shut  his  mouth.  Her<*, 
when  a  word  was  interpreted  "  I  ima- 
gine," it  was  absolutely  necessary  tior 
him  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  tlie  answer  being  received. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— I 
think  the  Interpreter  could  not  he 
stopped  in  giving  the  answer  of  tlie 
witness,  until  it  appeared,  from  so 
much  of  the  interpretation  as  he  had 
made,  that  the  witness  was  about  to 
state  something  of  iaia^ination  or  opi- 
nion. (Hear.)  I  think  it  now.  appear* 
that  what  the  witness  was  about  to 
slate  was  a  matter  of  imagination,  and 
not  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
The  answer  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
ceived. (Hear.)  Interpreter,  be  so 
good  as  to  state  to  the  witness  that  he 
must  speak  only  to  facts  which  ha 
knows. 

The  interpreter  immediately  com- 
plied with  the  Lord  Chaucellar's  de^iire. 
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Tlie  examination  then  proceeded. 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  Bcrgami 
reposing  under  any  other  tent? — No. 

When  witness  was  at  Jerusalem,  was 
he  present  at  the  churcii  there  during 
the  peiformance  of  any  ceremony  ? — 
1  was. 

Was  the  Princess  there? — She  was. 

Who  else  wore  present  at  the  cere- 
mony ? — Berganii,  Austin,  Schiavini, 
and  some  others  of  the  Princess's 
suite,  who  were  made  Knights  of  the 
Sacred  Sepulchre. 

Was  it  a  religious  ceremony? — It 
■was.  The  order  was  conferred  on  those 
who  visited  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Do  you  know  whetlur  any  other 
order  was  confeired  on  liergami  whilst 
he  was  at  Jerusalem  ? — I  know  of  none 
at  all. 

Did  yon  remain  at  Jenisalem  with 
the  Princess,  or  return  before  her  to 
Jaffa? — I  went  to  Jaffa  before  her. 

Did  the  Princess  and  her  suite  em- 
bark at  Jaffa  on  board  the  same  ship 
that  brought  them? — They  did. 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent 
raised  on  the  deck  of  tlie  vessel.' — 
/Iliere  was. 

Was  that  tent  closed  at  night  ? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  there  any  sofa  or  bed  placed 
under  that  tent  ? — Yes,  there  was  some 
sofa,  and  a  small  bed. 

How  were  the  sofa  and  bed  placed 
under  that  tent? — Thty  were  placed 
at  a  little  distance,  to  make  a  passage. 
Has  the  witness  ever  assisted  in 
closijig  that  tent  at  night? — Yes,  I 
Lave. 

Who  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time  yon 
assisted  in  closing  it?— 'I'he  Princess, 
Berganii,  and  some  person  belonging 
to  her  household. 

Do  50U  know  who  remained  in  that 
tent  (luring  the  night? — Those  who 
remained  under  the  tent  I  don't  know; 
but  the  servants  who  were  in  t^.e  tent 
came  out  of  it.  I  saw  them  on  deck, 
and  stopped  them.  I  don't  know  who 
remained  under  the  tent,  because  it 
bad  a  communication  also  below  ;  and 
whether  the  Princess  went  out,  I  don't 
know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  raised 
up  in  the  morning? — I  have  seen  it. 

Who  have  you  seen  under  it,  or  have 
you  setu  any  persons  under  that  tent, 
when  it  was  so  raised  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — For  the  most  part  I  have  seen 
the  Prmcoss  lying  on  the  r.ofa,  and  Ber- 
gami  ou  the  bed.    Sometimes  not.         I 


When  you  have  seen  Bcrgami  ^ 
lying  on  the  bed,  how  was  he  dresstd? 
— In  his  usual  dress — a  cloak  (capotto. ) 

The  witness  afterwards  further  ex- 
plained. It  was  not  a  cloak ;  it  was 
a  species  of  morning-gown,  with  large 
sleeves  (toga.) 

Have  you  ever  known  the  tent  to  be 
closed  during  the  day  ? — I  have. 

For  how  long? — A  little  time  :  half 
an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Who  was  under  the  tent  when  it  was 
closed  by  day? — The  same  as  in  the 
evening,  when  the  tent  was  closed. 

I  again  ask,  who  was  under  the  tent 
when  it  was  closed  by  day? — The 
Princess,  Berganii,  and  some  person 
belonging  to  the  servants,  who  assisted 
in  closing  the  tent. 

Did  that  person  who  assisted  in 
closing  Uie  tent  remain  under  it,  or 
come  out  of  it? — Many  times  I  have 
seen  that  person,  the  servant,  come 
out ;  but  other  times,  when  i  wws  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  the  ship,  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  came  out  or  re- 
mained. 

Do  yon  know  by  whose  directions 
the  tent  had  been  closed  on  these  occa- 
sions ?— Sometimes  by  the  directions  of 
Schiavini,  but  always  by  one  of  her 
Royal  Highncss's  pi  ople. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  walking  together  on  the  deck  ? 
— I  have. 

In  what  manner  ? — Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  seed  them  on  the  deck 
when  they  have  not  been  walking? — I 
have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them 
then  ? — In  various  situations  ;  different 
situations. 

Describe  some  of  them. — I  have 
sometimes  seen  thein  sitting  on  a  gun, 
with  a  hand  and  arm  of  one  behind  the 
back  of  the  other,  because  the  gun  was 
too  small.  They  were  supporting  each 
other  with  their  arms.  Sometimes 
Bergami  was  lying  on  his  back  on  a 
sniail  bed,  and  the  Princess  sitting  near 
to  the  bed,  leaning  upon  it.  When 
the  captain  saw  me,  on  those  occasions, 
he  would  make  some  excuse,  sometimes 
this,  sometimes  that,  to  send  me  away, 
because  we  were  distant  relations. 

[Tlie  interpreter  observed,  that  the 
witness's  expression  was,  ''  mezzo  pa- 
rente,"  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
was,  half-relations;  but  he  had  trans- 
lated it,  distant  relations  ] 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  Princes* 
and  lierganu  sitting  on  a  einall  bed; 
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have  you  ever  sjecn  them  sitting  in  any 
olhcr  situation  ? — I  have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen 
them  ? — Sometimes  I  have  seen  Berga- 
mi  sitting  on  the  bench  near  to  the 
main-mast,  and  the  Princess  sitting  in 
his  lap,  witli  her  arm  round  his  neck, 
over  liis  shoulder. 

How  was  Bergami's  arm  placed  on 
that  occasion  ?— Bergami's  arm  was 
behind  the  back  of  the  Princess,  and 
the  arm  of  the  Princess  was  round  the 
neck  of  Bergami. 

You  have  stated  that  there  was  a 
sofa  and  bed  placed  under  tliat  tent ; 
where  was  tlie  bed  taken  from  when  it 
was  placed  there  ? — A  oniall  iron  bed 
came  on  board  when  the  Princess  came, 
for  her  use. 

Do  you  know,  before  the  tent  was 
erected,  where  that  bed  was  placed  ? — • 
Pirst,  con»cerning  the  nature  of  tiie  bed : 
■ — the  legs  were  of  iron,  and  a  piece  of 
canvass  was  placed  over  it,  without 
boards.  At  the  beginning,  when  we 
began  to  make  a  tent  to  procure  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  then  the  Princess  or- 
der d  the  sofa  to  rest  herself  on,  as  a 
bed ;  and  then  also,  from  her  luggage, 
was  brought  forward  that  small  iron 
bed. 

Do  you  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
remember  St.  Bartholomew's  day? — 
I  do. 

State  whether  any  thing  particular 
took  place  during  that  day. — During 
that  day  there  was  general  mirth 
through  the  wiiole  vessel,  among  tlie 
captain  and  crew.  During  the  even- 
in?  afterwards  dishes  were  decked 
with  lights,  to  make  an  illumination  all 
over  the  ship,  and  liquor  was  given  to 
all  the  sailors  to  drink,  by  the  orders 
.  of  Bergami.  A  dollar  each  was  given 
to  them.  All  the  crew  danced,  and 
cried,  "Long  live  St.  Bartholomew! 
Long  live  the  Princess  !  Long  live  the 
Chevalier !" 

I  would  ask,  when  Bergami  came  on 
board  at  Jaffa,  whether  he  wore  any 
other  order  but  that  of  St.  Sepulchre  ? 
— When  he  returned  from  Jaffa,  he 
and  several  of  the  Princess's  suite  ap- 
peared with  a  new  order. 

What  was  that  order  called? — The 
order  of  St.  Caroline. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 

, — Name  the  persons  who,  of  lierMajes- 

■  ty's  household,   wore  those  orders? — 

Bergami,    Austin,    the  Doctor,    two 


English  officers,  who  waited  on  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons. 

Had  not  every  one,  who  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  with  her  Royal  Highness  this^ 
order  of  St.  Caroline? — Not  all;  only 
6  or  7  persons. 

Where  do  you  usually  live? — -I  acfi 
fixed  at  Messina,  because  my  father  is 
a  pilot  there. 

What  is  his  name? — Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Paturzo. 

What  business  or  trade  is  he  ? — He  in 
first  pilot  the  royal  navy  of  Naples. 
He  is  of  the  degree  and  rank  of  an 
officer. 

I  suppose  the  witness  is  not  himself 
married  ? — I  am  not. 

Have  yon  always  gone  by  the  same 
name? — Yes,  certainly:  1  have  not 
changed  my  name. 

Was  your  name  well  known  on  board 
the  .ship  you  have  been  speaking  of? — 
Yes,  certainly,  by  all  the  crew,  who 
knew  me  to  be  the  pilot. 

How  many  persons  did  the  crew  con- 
sist of? — We  were  22. 

Were  they  all  constantly  employed 
in  managing  the  ship? — The  crew  was 
employed  both  to  manoeuvre  the  ship 
and  for  the  service  of  the  Princess,  a» 
I  was  employed  myself. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  lately  ? 
— I  have  seen  the  captain. 

What  is  his  name? — Vincente  Ben- 
giuno. 

Have  you  seen  none  of  the  crew 
within  this  week  ? — ^I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  Avithin 
this  half-year? — Two  months  ago  I  saw 
one  of  the  sailors.  During  the  last  six 
months,  as  Messina  is  a  tiioroughfiire, 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  there  on 
board  of  other  vessels. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  man  you 
have  seen  within  the  last  two  months? 
— Giuseppe  Arbono. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  Meseina. 
Was  the  gun  which  yon  havesppkea 
of  on  deck  ?— It  was  on  deck. 

You  s])eak  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  tent  and  the  interior  of  the 
vessel :  where  was  it? — The  door  was 
exactly  under  the  tent. 

Where  was  the  bed  of  which  yon 
have  spoken  ? — It  was  on  deck,  near 
that  door. 

Had  not  the  crew  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  ship  at  all  times? — As  soon  as 
the  t<>nt  was  closed,  nobody  could  pass 
the  place  occupied  by  it;  but  all  other 
parts  of  the  deck  they  could  go  to, 
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Were  you  ever  at  Milan  ? — Yts ; 
now,  in  my  way  here. 

Did  you  come  to  England  by  Milan  ? 
— Yes ;  I  went  from  Messina  to  Naples 
by  sea  ;  from  Naples  I  went  to  Milan  j 
from  Milan  to  Paris ;  from  Paris  t» 
Dieppe;  from  Dieppe  to  Brigliton; 
andtrom  Brighton,  by  land,  to  London. 

Was  that  the  itirst  time  you  had  beeu 
at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

Who  first  applied  to  you  to  come 
here,  for  this  business? — The  English 
Vice-Coiisul  at  Messina. 

When  was  itr— On  the  22d,  23<I, 
24th,  25th,  and  !26Ui  of  the  last  month, 

July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  yon  were  de- 
sired to  give  evidence  on  this  subject? 
— -Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Consul,  or  the 
Consul  come  to  you  ? — 'I  he  Consul  sent 
for  me,  betanse  he  had  been  charged 
to  do  so  by  the  Minister  at  Naples. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming 
here  ? — For  what  I  have  lost  it  will  be 
verj-  little  indeed. 

What  is  it  you  are  to  have? — I,  for 
coming  here,  must  receive,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  ship  and  trade  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up,  800  dollars  per 
month. 

(This  statement  created  a  general 
buz  througiiout  the  house.) 

llie  interpreter  stated  that  the 
rate  of  the  dollar  varied.  The  usual 
rate  was  48.  3d.  or  4s.  4d.  He  recoU 
lected  it  as  high  as  4s.  6d.;  but  the 
average  is  4s.  3d. 

(The  short-hand  writer  was  here 
called  on  to  read  the  answer  to  the  last 
question,  which  he  did.) 

Have  you  paid  any  travelling  ex- 
pences  r — I  have  paid  nothing,  because 
I  oame  accompanied  by  a  courier.  I 
«vas  obliged,  of  course,  to  come ;  be- 
cause the  Minister  applied  to  the  Con- 
sul, and  the  Consul  told  me,  if  I  did 
not  go,  I  would  be  obliged  (obligando) 
to  go  by  means  of  the  government  j 
©therwise  I  was  not  willing  to  do  so. 

Who  is  the  courier  that  accompa- 
nied you? — From  Naples  to  Milan  I 

yras  accompanied  by  Nicola ,  and 

from  Milan  here  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Grouse. 

How  did  you  come  from  Naples  to 
Milan  ? — In  a  carriage. 

Was  it  a  stage-coach  or  a  diligence? 
. — It  was  a  carriage  hired  for  two  by 
tlie  courier. 

Could  any  other  persons  take  a  seat 
la  it  i — These  questions  ai  e  useless,    I 


saw  the  horses  changed  :  the  minister 
gave  me  in  charge  to  one  courier,  and 
he  to  another. 

So,  the  minister  gave  yon  to  one  cou- 
rier, and  tlial  one  consigned  yon  to 
another  who  Iwought  yon  here  ?  Is  it 
not  so? — This  conrier  brought  me  to 
Milan,  and -there  Colonel  Bi  own  gave 
me  in  charge  to  Mr.  Grouse,  who 
brought  me  here. 

How  did  Colonel  Brown  come  to  give 
you  in  cSarge  to  Mr.  Grouse? — The 
courier  brought  a  letter  from  the  mi- 
nister to  Colonel  Brown  at  Milan. 

Hovv  long  were  you  at  Milan? — t 
havo  not  my  memorandum-book  in 
my  pocket :  perhaps  two  or  three  days. 

Where  did  you  li\e  these  two  or 
three  days? — At  an  inn. 

How  often  did  you  see  Colonel 
Brown  there? — First  when  I  gave  the 
letter  to  him,  and  again  when  I  took 
leave  to  set  out. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  natr.e  of 
(We    could    not    catch   the 


name) — I  do  not  know  any  one  of  that 
name  :  this  is  the  first  time  it  ever 
reached  my  ear. 

Did  you  see  any  person  take  down 
what  you  said  when  yon  were  exami' 
ned  ? — Yes,  at  Milan. 

What  was  the  person  called  ? — There 
were  present  Colonel  Brown,  two  other 
persons,  the  person  who  wrote,  and 
myself,  making  five. 

Did  (Colonel  Brown  put  questions  to 
you? — -Yes,  like  this  person  (the  inter- 
preter.) 

Were  yon  sworn  on  the  cross  of 
Christ? — I  was  not,  because  I  was  not 
asked. 

Were  you  swornat  Milan? — Not  at  all. 

Were  yon  examined  at  Naples  bcSfore 
you  set  out? — No. 

How  did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Grouse 
from  Milan  to  Paris?— -In  a  carriage 
also. 

"Were  you  and  Blr.  Gronse  alone  in 
it.' — I  and  Mr.  Grouse  and  tlie  post- 
boys. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it? — It 
was  a  calash,  with  four  wheels  and  two 
seats. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  London?— 
Yesterday. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  Paris  ? 
— We  arrived  there  in  the  morning  and 
set  out  at  night. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  difl  you  ««e 
any  person  at  Paris  that  talked  to  you 
on  this  subject? — No,  not  with  regard 
to  the  depositions. 
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Did  they  ask  yon  any  questions  about 
what  you  were  to  say  against  her  Royal 
Highness? — No,  for  that  would  have 
been  the  same  that  I  have  now  said. 

1  wish  to  asic  if  any  person  tallved 
with  you  at  all  at  Paris  on  the  subject 
of  wliat  you  were  to  say  about  the 
Princess  ? — No  :  at  Paris  I  was  so  short 
a  time  that  I  had  hardly  sufficient  time 
to  rest,  as  we  were  travelling  post. 

Were  you  never  examined  on  this  sub- 
ject before  you  left  Messina  for  iVIilan  ? 
—No.     , 

On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Pa- 
ris?— (The  interpreter  after  communi- 
cating the  question,  stated  to  their  lord- 
sliips  tliat  the  witness  had  asked  him 
what  day  this  was,  and  thai  he  had  told 
him  it  was  Wednesday,  but  nothing 
more.)    No  answer. 

How  many  days  is  it  ago  ? — I  can't  tell. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can't 
tfU  whether  you  were  at  Paris  last 
week  ? — (After  a  long  pause)  Last  Sa- 
turday :  Saturday,  last  week. 

Were  you  examined  since  you  came 
to  Fji gland? — Yes. 

Before  you  came  to  this  house  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  brought  to  this  place 
before  you  came  as  a  witness  ? — No. 

When  were  you  examined  here  ? — 
Yesterday. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  exuniined  you?— No. 

You  were  not  sworu,  I  suppose,  yes- 
terday?— No. 

Where  have  you  been  since  your 
arrival  ? — There,  where  all  the  rest 
are :  in  a  place  down  below,  from  which 
there  was  communication  with  tJiis 
room. 

Who  are  the  rest  to  whom  you  allude? 
— All  the  persons  there. 

Who  are  they  ? — I  have  not  bad  the 
curiosity  to  label  them.     (A  laugh.) 

How  many  are  there  ? — I  dont  know. 

Do  you  moan  to  say  you  don't  know 
whether  there  are  ten,  or  ten  times  ten  ? 
— Ten  times  ten  make  an  hundred,  If  I 
tmderstiind  arithmetic. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  m  the  place 
from  which  you  came  to  this  room 
there  are  six  persons? — Whether  there 
are  six  or  more  I  dont  know:  I  don't 
know  more  than  three,  the  captain, 
Theodore,  and  the  cook. 

Where  did  you  stop  last  night? — -In 
Diy  chamber. 

Who  were  with  you  ? — The  captain, 
Theodore,  and  the  conk. 

Did  any  person  besides  these  three 
sup  with  you  ?^-Firsl  of  all  I  took  tea. 
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In  that  room  there  were  five,  the  cap- 
tain, Theodore,  and  three  others. 

Were  there  no  more  ? — I  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

Did  you  sup  together  afterwards  •• — 
I  took  no  supper  last  night :  I  took  tea. 

On  what  day  did  you  come  over? — 
Yesterday  I  arrived  here,  which  was 
Tuesday.  On  Monday  I  left  Dieppe, 
and  on  Monday  evening  I  reached 
Brighton. 

This  closed  the  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Deuman. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  ought  to 
state  to  their  lordships,  with  regard  to 
the  cross-examination  of  the  last  wit- 
ness— and  what  indeed  applied  equally 
toboththe  witnessesexaiuined—hishope 
that  they  would  not  consider  the  cross- 
examination  closed,  when  the  witness 
retired,  but  their  lordships,  in  compli- 
ance with  her  Majesty's  petition,  would 
allow  the  witnesses  to  be  recalled  at 
any  future  period  if  necessary.  Such 
permission  their  lordships  would  per- 
ceive to  be  essential  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, when  it  was  remembered  that 
there  were  witnesses  of  whom  her 
Majesty's  counsel  had  never  even  heard 
the  names  r 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  with  regard  to  that  application, 
the  house  would  of  course  be  regulated 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  by  die  occa- 
sion that  could  be  sbown  for  such  an 
indulgence. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  well  aware 
that  the  house  would  in  all  its  decisions 
act  in  conlormity  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice; but  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  this  observation  that  their  lord- 
ships might  not  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  he  and  his  learned  friends  had 
finished  their  cross-examination. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 

Have  you  a  share  in  a  ship  at  Mes- 
sina ? — Yes  :  I  left  the  vessel  at  Messina. 

What  size  of  a  ship?— S69  tons. 

Were  not  8()0  dollars  a  mouth  paid 
you  as  demurrage  ? — 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  this 
question,  and  wished  the  one  op  which 
it  was  founded  to  be  read. 

(The  short-hand  writer  said  he  had 
sent  away  the  book  containing  that 
question;  but  he  repeated  from  memo- 
ry the  substance  of  the  question  and 
of  the  answer  as  follows: — What  are 
you  to  have  for  coming  here?— I  must 
have  as  a  compensation  for  giving  up 
my  jbip  and  trade  fcOO  dollars  am(  lUh. 
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The  ATTORNEY-eENKKAL  -I 

wil^]l  to  ask  if  that  is  more  than  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  coming  here, 
in  coDsequcHce  of  your  ship  being  un- 
employed?— I  want  to  know  whether 
you  mean  a  compensation  for  my  ship 
being  unemploved,  or  for  myself. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— That  is  his 
answer. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.- 1  ask 
if  that  is  more  than  an  adequate  com- 
pensatioD  for  your  ship  being  unem- 
ployed?— The  800  dollars  are  not  .so 
much  for  the  mere  hiring  of  the  ship, 
because  we  do  not  consider  the  hire  of' 
the  ship  so  much  as  what  vvc  could 
make  by  our  trade  ;  for  the  owners 
allow  Hs  to  trade  for  ourselves,  and  we 
may  cither  gain  or  lose. 

Are  800  dollars  a*month  an  adequate 
compensation  for  your  trade? — ■!  can- 
not tell;  for  if  my  speculation  were  to 
succeed,  I  might  gain  a  great  deal 
more,  and  if  it  were  to  fail,  I  might  lose 
a  great  deal  more. 

By  Earl  GREY,— Where  is  your 
ship  now  ?— I  left  her  at  Messina. 

Was  it  about  to  sail  on  any  other 
voyage?— No. 

Must  it  remain  unemployed  during 
your  absence  ? — I  don't  know. 

Is  it  possible  it  may  be  sent  any 
where  by  the  other  proprietors  in  the 
ustial course  of  trade? — Why  not;  be- 
cause then  they  mnst  put  in  another 
eaptain,  and  that  would  injure  my  bu- 
siness. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  that  tlie 
800doUars  a-monthare  a  compensation 
for  your  absence,  and  not  for  the  ship 
being  unemployed? — For  leaving  the 
ship,  and  neglecting  my  own  trade. 

Are  you  to  have  any  share  of  the  pro- 
fitss  of  the  ship  during  your  absence? — 
A  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  ship 
are  my  own,  which  is  to  be  given  me 
after  deducting  the  ship's  expences,  but 
I  am  not  to  have  any  share  of  the  pri- 
vate trade. 

Are  you,  then,  to  have  a  share  for 
the  freight,  or  for  the  merchandize,  or 
for  both? — Not  for  the  merchandize, 
because  I  am  not  present. 

How  many  sailors  were  there  usually 
on  deck  at  night,  dnring  the  voyage 
from  Jaffa? — Half  of  the  crtw  for  lour 
hours,  and  the  other  half  wcrie  at  rest. 

Am  I  then  to  understand  tli^t  there 
were  never  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven 
men  upon  deck  r— Whenthc  weather  was 
bad,  all  the  crew  were  on  deck, bnt  there 
were  uevtr  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven. 


Are  those  men  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing up  down  the  deck  ? — Except  the 
man  at  the  helm,  and  those  who  went 
down  to  look  after  the  horses,  they  did 
walk  up  and  down  the  deck. 

AVas  there  a  passage  by  which  they 
could  walk  past  the  tent?— The  tent 
occupied  little  more  than  one-half  the 
breadth  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  the  side  of 
the  tent  from  one  end  of  ijie  ship  to  the 
other  ? — On  one  side  of  the  tent  there 
was  no  passage,  because  it  reaclicd  to 
the  sl:<Ie  of  the  ship  ;  but  on  the  rfther 
side  there  was  a  passage. 

Were  the  men  in  the  habit  of  passing 
the  tent  in  the  night-time  ? — Whenever 
there  was  occasion  for  the  men  to  pass 
in  working  the  ship,  they  did  pass,  but 
otherwise  they  remained  on  the  fore- 
castle. 

By  the  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN. 
— Yon  have  said  that  the  capt.Vm  occa- 
sionally ordered  you  to  remove  from 
the  deck,  when  he  and  the  Prince»» 
and  Bergami  were  on  the  deck,  where 
did  you  go  to  on  these  occasions  ? — 
According  to  what  the  captain  ordered 
me. 

Did  he  order  you  to  go  below,  or 
where? — Sometimes  he  told  me  to  go 
to  the  cabin,  and  sometimes  to  thefore- 
castle,  to  take  twre-  the  sailors  did  not 
make  a  noise  in  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  person  near 
that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  Prin- 
cess's tent  was  placed  but  Bergami  and 
the  Princess: — A  division  was  made 
by  the  great  boat. 

Whereabouts  were  the  gnn  and  the 
bench  of  which  yon  have  spoken? — 
The  gun,  as  well  as  the  bench;  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship. 

At  the  time  you  were,  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other,  directed  by  the  captain 
to  remove  from  that  pitrt  of  the  deck 
where  her  Koyal  Highness,  Bergami, 
and  the  captain  were,  were  there  any 
other  persons  remaining  near  to  the 
captain  in  that  pan  of  t'ae  vessel.' — A» 
soon  as  I  went  away,  I  could  not  see 
what  passing  there, 

[This  question  was  read  over  again 
to  the  witness,  bnt  he  made  no  altera- 
tion in  his  answer.] 

A\'ere  any  ether  persons  suffered  to 
remain  on  that  part  of  the  deck  from 
which  you  were  sent  away  .' — Before  I 
went  away,  or  after  ? 

Before  you  went  away  ? — At  the  mo- 
ment I  went  away  something  was  or- 
dered for  me  to  do,  and  I  could  not 
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pay  attention  to  what  was  done,  or  to 
who  remained. 

I  Was  the  weather  calm  or  stormy  at 
the  time  when  you  saw  her  Koya!  High- 
ness and  IJersiumi  reclining  on  the  gun? 
— If  it  had  botn  stormy,  they  would 
not  have  remained  on  deck  :  it  was 
^uramer-time,  anil  fine  weather:  one 
day  we  had  a  storm,  and  they  did  not 
come  up. 

On  tiiat  occasion  was  there  much 
motion  in  the  vessel  when  they  reclined 
on  the  gun  ?— ^During  summer  there 
are  only  light  airs,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  calms  :  there  is  veiy  little 
motion,  and  it  was  calm  when  they 
were  siitinj^  there. 

By  Lord  liOSEBERRY.— On  the 
voyage  to  Jali'a,  the  witness  states  that 
there  was  a  communication  below  from 
tlie  tent :  did  that  communication  ao 
to  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  or  only 
to  a  particular  place,  from  whence 
there  was  no  exit  but  through  the  tent  ? 
— I  will  describeit.  JThe  witness  took 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  tor  the  purpose.] 

I  wish  to  know  whetlier  the  coniinu- 
^lication  you  speak  of  was  to  any  other 
part  of  the  ship,  and  if  so,  to  what  part? 
— [The  witness  drew  a  rough  plan  of 
the  deck  of  the  slirj>,  which  was  ex- 
plained by  the  interpreter  to  several 
Peers  near  the  bar.  The  witness  point- 
ed out  some  steps  that  led  down  into 
the  dining  room.] 

Then  when  the  tent  was  so  placed, 
was  it  possible  for  any  person  to  get 
^nto  the  dining-room  excepting  through 
the  tent  ? — There  was  another  place 
which  1  marked. 

Uy  Lord  AUCKLAND.— Had  The- 
odore Ma  jochi  any  particular  place  as- 
signed him  in  the  ship? — Yes. 

Where? — He  had  a  hammock  in  the 
hold ;  but  wherever  he  was  more  easy, 
there  he  placed  himself. 

Could  he  from  his  sleeplng-place 
possibly  hoar  what,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  passed  in  the  tent? — When 
he  slept  in  the  hold  I  believe  not,  be- 
cause the  noise  must  have  passed 
Through  two  decks. 

By  another  Peer. — Did  Theodore 
Majochi  sleep  habitually  in  the  hold, 
or  between  decks? — [No  answer  was 
given  to  this  question.] 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  dining-room? — I 
do  not  know. 

By  Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— 
Where  did  liergami  sleep  in  the  voyage 
from  Jaffa  ? — There  were  two  beds  in 
the  teut,  anil  when  the  tent  was  open 


it  was  seen  that  the  smaU  ohe  was 
Bergami's  and  the  sofa  was  the  Prin- 
cess's. When  the  tent  was  closed,  I 
had  no  communication  with  the  part 
of  the  ship  belonging  to  the  Princess. 

Had  Bergami  any  other  known  place 
of  sleeping  but  the  place  on  the  deck? 
— Whether  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
slept  on  the  deck,  I  have  not  seen ; 
but  what  I  know  morally  is,  that  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  slept  in  the 
tent,  because  there  were  horses  on 
board,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  and  they  said  they  could  not 
bear  to  sleep  below. 

Where  were  the  beds  placed,  used 
by  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  during 
the  voyage  from  Jaffa.? — On  the  sofa 
there  was  nothing  but  a  single  mattress 
of  the  Princess's  :  the  other  mattresses 
of  the  Princess  were  placed  below. 

You  have  said  that  the  cabin  was 
divided  into  two,  and  that  the  bed  of 
Bergami  was  in  the  dining-room :  where 
were  these  identical  beds  placed  on 
the  voyage  from  Jaffa? — The  bed  of 
the  Princess  remained  there,  but  I  do 
not  remember  as  to  the  bed  of  Berga- 
mi ;  when  he  got  up  it  was  rolled  up, 
for  it  had  no  bedstead,  but  was  put 
down  on  tlie  planks  of  the  corridor, 
and  was  rolled  up  in  the  morning. 

If  you  would  draw  a  plan  of  the 
beds  as  they  were  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa,  it  would  tend  much  to  elucidate 
the  question. — (The  witness  did  so ; 
and  after  some  time  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  piers,  who  had  assembled  round 
the  witness.  The  interpreter  explained 
tbat  the  only  alteration  was  the  re- 
moval of  Bergami's  bed  from  his  room 
to  the  dining-room  near  the  door.) 

Was  Bergami's  bed  made  for  him 
every  night  during  the  voyage  froia 
Jaffa? — As  to  that,  I  cannot  tell  what 
happened  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Princess :  I  had  other  things  to  do.  I 
saw  that  the  Princess's  bed  was  there, 
because  I  went  to  see  the  room  cleaned. 

Did  other  persons  sleep  where  Ma- 
jochi 'Usually  slept? — V'es  :  that  is, 
where  Majochi  had  his  bed. 

Did  Caraaron  sleep  in  the  sam« 
place  ? — Cameron  slept  in  the  cabin. 

How  many  tents  were  there  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ?-^l  do  not  know ; 
many;  several ;  as  many  as  were  suf- 
ficient for  so  many  as  there  were. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
Where  did  the  female  attendants  of 
the  I'rincfss  sleep  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa  ? — The  women  had  a  cabin ;  tb« 
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other  rabin  was  assigned  to  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi ;  but  I  iieTcr  went  below, 
and  therefore  did  not  see  whether 
they  slept  fhcre-, 

When  the  Princess  had  retired  into 
the  tent,  h^ve  >-xiu  ^ee^  a  lantern 
bandi'd  ont  ?  —  Yes ;  sometimes  the 
light  was  given  out  under  the  tput, 
and  ."ometimes  it  was  conveyed  below 
by  the  communication  I  mentioned ; 
^ometinlcs  the  sailors,  sometimes  The- 
odore, and  sometimes  the  captain  him- 
self, took  it  awav. 

By  l^rd  BELHAVEN  — Do  you 
know  who  gave  out  the  light? — No; 
the  light  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  tent  after  it  was  properly  arranged. 
I  did  not  remain  near  the  tent  beyond 
the  time  when  the  tent  was  arranged. 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  the  dining- 
room  during  the  voyage  from  Jati'a  ? — 
Do  yon  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eves? 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  objected  to  the  wit- 
ness being  asked  any  question  not  con- 
sistent with  the  roles  of  evidence :  he 
unwillingly  interposed,  but  the  witness 
ought  to  speak  only  to  matters  within 
Jjis  own  knowledge. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  con- 
curred; it  was  always  right  in  counsel 
to  suggest  to  the  house,  on  any  of  the 
questions  put,  if  they  thought  them 
objectionable.  It  might  be  recollected 
that,  in  the  Berkeley  Peerage,  their 
lordships  had  decided  that  their  ques- 
tions should  be  regulated  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  evidence  ;  and  they  had 
determined  also  to  put  their  questions 
after  the  advocates  had  concluded,  on 
the  ground  that  the  members  of  the 
House  were,  in  fact,  counsel  tor  both 
parties  —  only  anxious  that  justice 
should  be  done. 

Did  you  sec  any  person  sleep  in  the 
dining-room? — I  do  not  know. 

By  Lord  DARNLEY.— During  the 
cam  •  voyage  did  the  Princess  take  off 
her  clothes  or  sleep  in  them? — For 
what  I  know,  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  slept  on  deck,  for  every  body 
said  so  ;  but  for  what  I  have  seen,  I 
have  seen  the  Princess  oprjn  the  tent  a 
little,  and  she  had  a  white  gown,  dress- 
ing gown,  or  some  gown,  on;  she  open- 
ed it  first  to  take  a  morsel  of  air  be- 
fore the  snn  rose. 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  was 
.struck  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  as  being  only  matter  of 
hearsay. 

By  Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— Did 


yon  see  Bergami  look  ont  of  the  tent 
about  the  same  time  ? — No,  becaui^e 
the  Princess  opened  it  towards  the 
sea,  just  as  little  as  to  look  out. 

AVas  tl'.ere  any  conmumicaticn  be- 
tween the  chamber  of  th<  Princess  and 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  whtn  they 
both  slept  down  b<  low  r — There  was  a 
conimnnication. 

Mr.  DENMAN  requested  thrirlord- 
ships  to  supply  an  omission  in  his  cross- 
examination.  The  Lord-Chancellor 
accordingly,  at  his  siig<:estion,  pnt  the 
following  questions  :— 

What  is  the  name  of  your  ship  at 
Messina  ? — II  Vero  Fitlele. 

Does  she  belone  to  Messina  ? — Yes. 

What  are  the  names  of  your  partners 
in  the  ship? — Onlv  Jacomo  Milnnesi. 

By  Lord  LAUOFRD ALE. —From 
your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
dining-room  and  the  tent  could  any 
person  in  the  dining-room  hi  ar  what 
parsed  in  ihe  tent  when  it  was  shut  up? 
— Yes,  a  person  might  hear  well,  pro- 
vided they  were  woids  pronounced 
witii  a  certain  force. 

Here  the  examination  of  this  witness 
closed,  and  be  was  directed  to  withr 
draw. 

LIABILITY  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  before  the  house  separated  he 
wished  to  state,  that  he  had  not  failed 
in  his  duty  in  applying  to  the  highest 
sources  of  information  on  the  point 
how  far  prosecutioiw  might  be  sup- 
ported against  witnesses  examined  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding.  He  un- 
derstood, most  unquestionably,  that 
those  prosecutions  could  be  maintain- 
ed ;  but  he  had  not  put  to  the  same 
sources  any  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  exercise  of  the  privihges  of  the 
house,  should  it  interpose  to  prevent 
the  production  of  the  necessary  evi- 
dence. It  was  material  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  be  satisfied  upon  this 
matter;  and  another  point  of  impor- 
tance was,  that  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  the  house  should 
not  lose  sight  of  its  privileges.  A 
third  cpnsidei-ation  was,  that,,  in  any 
resolution  named  on  this  subject,  it 
should  not  be  implied  thereby  that 
there  would  be  any  occasion  to  prose; 
cute  the  wituesses.  He  purposed  to- 
morrow to  move  the  house  to  resolve, 
in  effect,  that  if  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion for  such  prosecntioiis,  the  hmise 
will  suspend  its  privileges,  aud  not  in- 
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tpiposetn  prevent  them ;  meaninjr,  at 
tlie  same  time,  to  frame  that  resolu- 
tion in  such  terms  as  to  answer  ail  the 
bhjects  in  view. 

Adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  August  94th. 
About  a  quarter  before  10  o'clock  the 
LOKD-CHANCt:!  LOR  took  his  seat. 


THIRD    WITNESS. 

[ViNCENZO  Gargiulo.] 

The  Counsel  bein^  introduced  to  the 
bar  in  the  usual  form,  a  new  witness 
was  called,  viz.  VinCenzo  Gargiulo. 

Tiie  Earl  of  DARNLEY  made  some 
observations  on  the  propriety  of  ascer- 
taining whether  witnesses  when  exa- 
mined had  any  comnninication  with  the 
Qther  witness)  s. 

The  witness  was  then  s  .vorn. 

ftlr.  WILLIAMS  did  not  intend  to 
state  any  thinff  which  might  seem  to 
arise  from  a  wish  to  provoke  a  discus- 
sion on  any  question  which  it  might  be 
supposed  their  lordships  had  already 
decided ;  but  he  w  islied  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  point  which  he  conceived 
had  not  yet  been  under  their  conside- 
ration and  consequently  not  in  any  de- 
gree argued.  He  diduot  mean  to  say, 
that  upon  a  witness  being  sworn  it  was 
competent  to  institute  a  particular  in- 
quiry respecting  his  creed  ;  it  was  in 
general  held  sufficient  that  he  professed 
a  belief  in  a  future  state.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  cases  had  occurred  in  which 
the  Judges  had  held,  that  a  person  who 
appeared  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  ought  to  be  sworn  in  that  mode 
and  with  those  ceremonies  which  were 
most  binding  to  his  conscience.  There 
was  a  very  important  case  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Cowper's  Reports,  which  he 
should  briefly  mention,  as  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  the  dotails.  It  vras  the  case 
of  Omichund  and  liarl<er,  in  which  a 
question  arose,  whether  a  person 
Iiavin^no  idea  of  the  Christian  religion 
coidd  be  a  competent  witness  at  all,  if 
«worn  in  an  English  court.  In  consi- 
dering this  question,  all  the  judges, 
without  exception,  including  also  the 
Lord  -  Chancellor,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  oalhs  ought  to  be  athninis- 
tered  to  witnesses  according  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  own  religion  ; 
and  they  went  upon  this  ground— 
that- when  a  person  was  to  be  sworn, 
it  ought  to  be  with  those  ceremonies 


which  he  believed  most  binding  on  his 
conscience.  In  that  case,  which  is 
referred  to  in  Cowper's  Reports,  the 
Chief-Justice  and  the  other  judges  held 
that  upon  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  there  was  no  particular  form  essen- 
tial to  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  witness; 
but  that,  as  the  purpose  of  it  was  to 
bind  his  conscience,  "every  man  of 
every  religion  should  be  bound  by  that 
form  which  he  thinks  will  bind  his 
conscience  most."  If  a  Chinese,  or  a 
Gentoo,  or  a  Mahometan,  took  an  oath 
according  to  the  forms  of  English 
courts,  he  probably  would  not  think  it 
the  most  binding  to  his  conscience. 
He  conceived  that  this  view  of  the  sul)- 
ject  was  very  important;  for  if  a  wit- 
ness were  sworn  in  a  way  different 
from  that  to  w  hich  he  is  accustomed  in 
his  own  country,  the  effect  might  be 
that  of  relieving  his  conscience  from 
the  actual  obligation  of  an  oath.  If 
was  therefore  proper,  whatever  might 
be  the  religion  of  the  witness,  whether 
Chinese,  Gentoo,  Mahometan,  that  he 
should  swear  in  the  manner  which  was 
likely  to  be  most  binding  on  his  con- 
science. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  ob- 
served, that  if  the  witness  believed  the 
form  in  which  he  was  sworn  binding 
on  him  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was 
sufficient,  and  he  could  not  be  exami- 
ned on  that  point  further.  If  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  future  state,  in  that 
case  he  would  not  be  a  competent  wit- 
ness at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  admitted  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  no  farther  question 
could  be  put,  if  the  witness  acknow- 
ledged the  oath  he  took  to  be  bindrng;. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Justice  Buller  had 
refused  to  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  the  Gospel 
when  he  had  acknowledged  that  he 
believed  in  a  future  state  :  but  this  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  objection. 
He  apprehended  that  the  counsel  in 
this  important  case  had  a  right  to  in- 
fpiire  of  the  witness  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  swearing  in  his  own 
country  under  the  forms oflaw  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  there  were  not  cer- 
tain ceremonies  which  he  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  administration  of  an 
oath,  and  the  want  of  which  would  be 
regarded  by  him  as  an  important  defi- 
ciency. It  surely  would  never  be 
thought  sufficient  to  swear  a  Gentoo 
upon  the  Gospel.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  lie  might  be  permitted  to  ank 
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the  witness  >vltethcr  he  did  not  thiuk 
tlie  mode  of  adniinistenng  an  oath  in 
his  own  country  necessary.  He  did 
not  mean  to  impugn  the  witness's  reli- 
gious belief:  he  only  wished  to  know 
whether,  in  the  language  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Parker,  in  the  case  to  which  he  had 
referred,  the  witness  had  been  *'  most 
Kolemulv  sworn." 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  quoted  the  case 
in  Cowper  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  citing 
the  case  of  Oniichnnd  and  Barker,  had 
stated  that  the  principle  was  thcu  ad- 
mitted, that  every  man  of  eveK'  reli- 
gion should  be  bound  by  that  form 
which  he  tliought  would  bind  his  con- 
science most.  He  would  suppose  the 
case  of  an  Englishman  in  Turkey  or  in 
China  called  on  to  give  evidence  iu  a 
criminal  case,  as  a  Chinese  some  years 
ago  had  been  at  the  Admiralty  sessions 
held  at  the  Ofd  Bailey.  On  tiiat  occa- 
sion a  porcelain  saucer  was  given  to 
th^  Chinese,  which  he  held  up ;  and  on 
some  words  being  repeated  by  the  in- 
terpreter, he  threw  it  down  and  broke 
it.  This  was  the  form  of  the  most  so- 
lemn imprecation  in  his  own  country, 
and  on  that  account  the  judges  held  it 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  an  admininis- 
tering  an  oath.  Now  suppose  an 
English  seaman  were  to  have  a  saucer 
put  into  his  hand  in  a  Chinese  court, 
and  were  desirt-d  to  go  through  such  a 
ceremony  as  that  to  which  he  had  allu- 
ded, would  it  be  reasonable  to  regard 
that  mode  of  administering  an  oath 
sufficiently  solemn  in  his  eyes,  because, 
from  respect  to  the  court,  or  from  other 
motives,  he  did  not  object  to  be  sworn  P 
He  might  indeed  think  the  oath  bind- 
ing, but  would  it  not  be  wiser  iu  the 
Court  to  swear  him,  not  in  the  manner 
which  he  said  was  sufficient,  but  in  that 
vrhicb  they  knew  he  held  to  be  most 
binding  to  his  conscience  ? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLORwished 
the  counsel  to  state  to  the  house  the 
nature  of  the  questions  they  wished  put 
to  the  witness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  wished  him  to  be 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  exa- 
mined as  a  witness  in  his  own  country'. 
If  he  had  not,  whethtr  he  had  ever 
seen  any  person  so  examined ;  whether 
there  were  any  ceremonies  used  in  his 
own  conntr)-  in  administering  an  oath 
which  had  not  been  observed  here, 
and  which  he  thought  binding  on  bis 
conscience. 

Tlie  LORD-CHANCELLOR,  after 


consulting  for  some  time  with  ihe 
judges,  said  that  the  witness  might  be 
aiked  whether  he  coni^idered  the  oath 
which  had  now  been  adiniuis-tcred  to 
him  finally  binding  ou  his  conscienct' ; 
but  that  110  other  questions  could  be 
asked. 

Lord  ERSKINE  agreed  that  the 
legal  question  was,  whether  the  oath 
1  taken  by  the  vitne^b  was  binding  on 
his  conscience  ?  His  lordship  stated,  in 
illustration,  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  concerned;  but  tlie  par- 
ll'ulars  could  be  collected  below  the 
bar. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  wished  it  to  be 
understood  Uiat  the  ohjoctlon  was  not 
made  because  it  was  expected  ;he  wit- 
ness mi^j!,ht  say  he  was  not  bound,  'but 
because  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  other  form  by 
which  he  might  be  more  bound. 

Lord  ERSKINE,  as  we  understopd, 
thought  that  it  might  be  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  oath  he  had  now 
taken,  or  any  other,  would  be  most 
binding. 

Earl  GREY  proposed  to  have  it  put 
to  him  whether  any  other  form  of  oath 
would  be  more  binding  on  his  consci- 
ence. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  if  tlie 
mode  in  which  the  oath  had  been  ad- 
ministertd  to  the  witness  was  wrong, 
then  all  the  foreign  witnesses  that  had 
given  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  in 
his  experience,  had  been  improperly 
sworn. 

Earl  GREY  proposed  to  refer  it  to 
the  judges  whether  the  witness  might 
not  be  asked  if  there  was  any  oilier 
mode  of  swearing  vhich  he  thought 
more  binding  on  his  conscience. 

The  LOkD-CHANCELLOR  put 
the  q^uestion  in  this  form — Whether,  in 
a  witness  has  been  asked  in  the  courts 
beloxv  whether  he  conssders  an  oath 
which  has  been  administered  to  him 
binding  on  his  conscience,  he  e£in  also 
be  asked  whether  any  other  mode 
would  be  more  binding. 

Lord  ERSKINE  and  the  LORD- 
CHANCELLOR  made  a  few  observa- 
tions which  we  could  not  hear.  The 
latter  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  witness 
objecting  to  the  form  of  the  oath  him- 
self, as  had  sometimes  been  done  by 
persons  from  Scotland  who  refused  to 
kiss  the  book.  Here,  however,  the 
witness  mfide  no  objection  to  tlie  form. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  beUeved 
that  questions  could  only  witli  pro- 
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prlety  be  P"t  to  a  witness  when  !ie 
Wmself, refused  to  take  the  oath.  It 
appeared  to  him,thai  it  would  be  quite 
irregular  to  put  any  question  of  the 
nature  proposed  when  the  wijuess 
made  no  olyection  to  the  form  of  the 
calh  himself. 

Here  there  was  a  ery  of  "  Go  on  ! 
go  on !" 

The  question  hoina;  delivered  to  tlie 
Judfjes,  thev  withdrew  to  deiibicate. 

The  Earl'  of  DARNLEY  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  to  know  whether  any 
adequate  means  were  taken  by  those 
who  Irad  the  care  of  the  witnesses  to 
prevent  their  association  and  inter- 
communication after  their  examination 
at  the  bar.  He  thought  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  witness  going  from  their 
lordships'  bar  shotdd  not  be  suffered 
to  converse  upon  the  evidence  he  had 
given  among  the  other  witnesses  who 
iiad  not  been  examined. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  replied, 
that  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  pos- 
sible so  to  keep  the  witnesses  as  to 
prevent  their  associating  together  oc- 
casionally ;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done ;  which  was,  to  separate  the  par- 
ties as  much  as  was  possible,  and  the 
perscm  who  had  the  care  of  each  set  of 
witnesses  to  give  them  the  strongest 
iujimction  not  to  converse  together  in 
any  manner  upon  tlie  subject  of  this 
trial,  or  auy  evidence  connected  with 
it.  He  was  perfectly  sure  nothing  else 
could  be  done  beyond  wliat  he  had 
mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  said  he 
was  not  convinced  by  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl  but  that  still  some 
arrangement  raiglit  be  adopted  .to  pro- 
mote the  object  he  had  in  view.  Surely 
the  examined  could  be  kept  apart 
from  the  unexamined.  Injunction  with- 
out separation  he  considered  perfectly 
useless.  If  it  were  not  right  and  prac- 
ticable to  keep  the  witnesses  separate, 
the  solemnity  of  an  injunction  to  them 
not  to  converse  upon  tlie  evidence  was 
ludicrous.  The  real  object  could 
never  be  effected  but  by  separation, 
and  he  still  thought  that  was  practi- 
cable. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  perse- 
vered in  repeating,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  carry  into  effect 
tliat  complete  separation  which  the 
noble  earl  called  for.  To  ask  tiie  v^t- 
nesses  on  either  side  not  to  associate 
together  in  any  manner  was  altogether 
impossible.     Let   their  lordships  just 


consider  for  a  moment  the  ordinary 
course  respecting  witnesses  at  the  com" 
mon  assize.  Did  they  not  always  find 
that  the  witnesses  at  either  side,  if  they 
came  from  the  same  part  of  the  coan^ 
tiy,  generally  associated  together  at 
the  same  inn  ?  In  fact  it  was  quite  nn- 
avoidable.  The  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  the  practice,  whichever  way 
it  turned,  was  mutual;  both  side«  of 
course  had  it.  There  was  nothing  else 
than  an  injunction  to  the  witnesses 
which  could  be  accomplished ;  for  an 
absolute  separation,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  their  conversing  to- 
gether at  one  moment  or  another,  and 
more  particularly  when  applied  -to 
strangers,  was,  lie  must  repeat,  alto- 
gether impracticable. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  said,  that' 
the  only  answer  he  had  to  give  th« 
noble  earl's  attempt  at  making  any 
analogy  between  what  was  done  here 
with  witnesses,  and  what  was  done  at 
the  ordinary  assize,  was  this — that 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  and  any 
other  which  ever  took  place. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  trusted  that  a* 
much  care  as  was  possible  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  witnesses  trora 
conversing  respecting  the  evidence  al- 
ready given. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
thoy  were  already  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  conversing  respecting  it. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  his  noble  friend 
who  spoke  last,  that  an  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  the  witnesses  was  actually  im- 
possible. The  inconvenience  alluded 
to  was  certainly  mutual,  and  utterly 
unavoidable. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  could  not 
help  trespassing  upon  their  lordships 
with  one  word  more.  Two  individuals 
had  been  already  examined;  ought  not 
their  lordships  to  state  that  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  other  witnesses 
at  present?  He  trusted,  at  least,  that 
Theodore  Majochi  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  free  intercourse  with 
Madame  Duniont  (a  laugh),  of  whom 
be  had  spoken  in  his  evidence.  He 
merely  wislied  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  communicate  together. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
he  should  take  this  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  lordships  such  a  reso- 
lution as  he  had  mentioned  yesterday. 
He  would  read  it,  and  their  lordships 
could  then  determine  upon  its  appU- 
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cation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
framed. 

Ou  the  motion  of  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR, the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  : — 

"That  in  case  any  prosecutions  shall 
te  commeucrd  in  any  courts  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
house,  touching  the  bill  entitled  '  an 
act'  (reciting  the  title),  against  any 
witness  or  witnesses  who  shall  have 
been  examined  at  the  bar  of  this  house 
in  support  of  or  against  the  said  bill, 
touching  any  testimony  given  by  such 
"witness  or  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this 
Louse  in  respect  thereto,  this  house, 
any  privileges  of  this  house  notwith- 
standing, consents  that  evidence  may 
be  given  thereof  in  any  such  prosecu- 
tions, and  also  that  evidence  may  be 
given  of  all  such  proceedings  of  this 
house,  touching  the  said  bill,  as  may  be 
required  to  be  givea  in  the  said  courts 
in  support  of,  or  in  defence,  in  such 
prosecutions." 

The  judges  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  minutes,  and  the  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Knig's-Bench  (Apbott) 
informed  the  house,  that  the  judges 
now  present  had  considered  the  ques- 
tions submitted  for  tlieir  opinion  by 
their  lordships,  viz. — 

"  If  a  witness  produced  in  the  courts 
©flaw,  without  objecting  to  if,  takes 
the  oath  in  the  usual  form  in  which  it 
is  administered,  he  can  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  considers  the  oath  he  has  taken 
as  binding  upon  his  conscience  ?■ — ^and 
whether  he  can  be  asked,  whether  any 
other  mode  of  swearing  would  be  more 
binding  on  his  conscience  than  the 
oath  he  has  taken  ? 

"Tlie  judges  were  of  opinion,  re- 
specting the  first  question,  that,  al- 
though a  witness  should  have  taken 
tlie  oath  in  the  usual  form,  he  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  afterwards  asked  whe- 
ther he  thinks  it  is  binding  upon  his 
conscience.  But  that,  if  the  witness 
shall  answer  in  the  atiirmative,  that  he 
tliinks  the  oath  he  has  so  taken  is  bind- 
ing in  the  jnanner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  to  him,  he  cannot  then 
be  asked  if  any  oi her  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  oath  would  be  more  bind- 
ing. The  judges  were  of  opiniou,  that 
if  ft  witness  says  he  believes  the  oath 
to  be  binding  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  taken  it,  he  in  fact  solemnly 
swears  to  speak  the  truth  in  his  evi- 
dence; he  appeals  to  the  Divine  Being 
for  the  truth  he  is  about  to  utter ;  and 


having  done  that,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  respecliijg  any  other  mode  of 
swearing." 

The  CHIEF-JUSTICE,  in  deliver- 
ing this  opinion,  said  that  the  judges 
had,  in  considering  their  opinion,  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  authorities  in 
some  of  the  books,  which  was  the  oc- 
ciision  of  their  having  detained  their 
lordships  a  short  time  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
now  commenced  by  the  SOLICITOK-, 
GENERAL.  ; 

AVere  you  master  of  the  vessel  called 
La  Industria?— -Yes. 

Are  you  alt^o  the  owner? — Yes,  T  am, 
also  the  owner,  bi't  she  is  no  longer 
called  the  Industry,  but  Abramo- 
(Abraham). 

Was  she  engaged  to  convey  the 
Princess  in  her  voyage  from  Augusta 
to  Tunis,  and  to  Greece  r — Mypolacre, 
was  hired  at  Messina,  where  she  was 
armed,  and  her  Royal  Highness  em- 
barked at  Augusta  for  Tunis  ami 
Greece. 

Before  her  Royal  Highness  embark- 
ed, had  the  arrangenicnt  of  the  cabins 
been  made  by  you  ?— Yes,  at  Messina. 

Tell  me  whether  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  came  on  board  at  Augusta 
before  they  embarked,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  disposition  of  the  cabins.  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS   objected   to   this 
mode  of  putting  the  question.    Krrely 
the  Solicitor-General   could  obtiiiiian, , 
answer  without  putting  a  question  in.' 
a  leading  form.     How  could  the  wit- 
ness know  for  what  purpose  the  Pria-J 
cess  and  Bereami  came  on  board? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  dig- 
claimed  any  intention  of  putting  a 
leading  question,  and  then  asked  the 
witness, 

Did  the  Princess  ar.d  Bergarol  come 
onboard,  and  v. here? — They  did,  at 
Augusta. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  view  the 
arrangement  of  the  cabins  which  hufd 
been  made  by  the  witness?— Yes,  the 
Princess  did. 

Did  she  nsake  any  alteration  in  year 
arrangement : — Yes,  sl:e  ordered  ,* 
dining-room  door  to  be  closed,  v.hich  I< 
had  left  in  its  common  str.te. 

Before  that,  how  many  doors  en- 
tered into  the  dining-room  from  the 
body  of  the  vessel? — ^Two;  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left.  ; 

Which  of  the  two  did  she  order 
to  be  closed  ? — That  oa  the  left,  as 
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yoii   look  towards    the   prow  of  the 
vessel. 

In  what  way  was  that  door  closed  ? 
— It  was  nailed  up  fast, 

AVas  there  any  cabin  contiguous  to 
the  dining-room  where  that  door  was 
nailed  up? — Yes,  there  was. 

Where  was  that  cabin  to  which  you 
allude  ? — It  went  on  a  line  or  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  left  side  of  the  ship. 

Who  occupied  the  cabin  near  the 
door  which  was  nailed  up? — Bersaini. 
Was  there  any  otlier  cabin  ?—  Yes. 
Who  occupied  that? — Tlietwo  maids 
Dumont  and  Brunette. 

Who  occupied  the  cabin  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  door  that  you  say 
was  left  open  ? — Bergami ;  that  was 
his. 

Was  there  any  mode  of  going  into 
the  dining-room  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel,  save  by  that  door  which  was 
open  near  Bevgami  ? — ^There  was  ;  the 
end  of  the  ladder  from  the  deck  went 
into  it,  and  tlie  door  which  led  to  Ber- 
ganii's  room. 

Aslv  him  whether  the  ladder  went  di- 
rectly down  into  the  dining-room,  or 
was  there  a  door  at  the  foot  of  it? — 
The  ladder  came  into  the  room  ;  but  at 
the  top  of  tiie  hatchway  was  a  door, 
which,  when  willing  (a  laugh)  might 
be  shut  up. 

You  mean  to  close  the  hatchway  ? 
— Yes,  to  close  the  hatchway,  and  stop 
all  communication  that  way. 

When  thathatchway  was  closed,  was 
there  any  door  into  the  dining-room  ? 
—No. 

Beyond  the  dining-room  towards  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  how  many  cabins 
were  there  ? — There  was  one  room,  <!!- 
vided,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  tlie 
Princess,  and  for  the  maids  of  honour. 
What  sortof  bed  was  the  Princess's? 
was  it  single  or  double  ? — It  was  dou- 
ble. Two  sofas  joined  together,  about 
six  or  seven  palms  and  a  half  (about 
six  feet  and  a  half). 

Where  was  Bergami's  apartment  ? — 
He  first  slept  in  a  cabin  two  nielits, 
but  afterwards  he  slept  in  the  dining- 
room,  upon  a  sofa,  on  the  right  hand. 

Was  it  so  situated  that  a  person  in 
the  Princess's  bed,  lying  down,  could 
be  seen  from  it  ? — Yes,  if  tlie  door  was 
open. 

How  many  English  feet,  or  about 
how  many,  were  the  beds  asunder? — 
Ten  or  twelve  feet  I  should  thinic. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  and   beyond 
the  diuiug-rgom,  towards  the    sltrn, 
11 


except  the  Princess,  the  Countess  of 
Oldi,  and  Bergami  ? — No ;  Bergami 
slept  in  the  dining-room,  the  Princess 
in  the  room  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
dame  d'iionnciir  on  the  left. 

Did  this  occupation  continue  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  voyage  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  this 
mode  of  putting  the  question.  It 
was  to  lead  the  witness. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  wherever  any  question  was  ma^ 
terial,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  leading 
the  witness. 

How  long  did  that  occupation  of  the 
births  continue.'' — In  June  the  Prin- 
cess came  on  board;  at  the  departure 
from  Constantinople,  the  weather  com- 
ing warmer,  the  Princess  chose  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  in  a  tent  on  the  deck.  Seven 
horses  and  two  asses  were  taken  on 
board  and  put  below  about  that  time. 

Wliat  bed  or  beds  wei^e  placed  on 
the  deck  under  this  tent  of  which  you 
have  spoken  ? — A  sofa  for  the  Princess, 
and  a  travelling  bed  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  was  put  up  for  Bergami. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  there  ? — ^Yes  ; 
under  the  tent,  together  (insi«  me)  with 
the  Princess,  in  two  different  be«ls. 

The  interpreters  did  not  seem  to 
agree  upon  the  tianslation  of  the  wit- 
ness's answer,  and  the  couns(d  inter- 
fered, when 

.  The  Marehese  diSpinetto(the  inter- 
preter examining  the  witness)  said 
that  the  word  used  by  the  witness  was 
insieine,  which  was  an  adverb,  and  did 
not  mean  at  all  to  impiy  that  the  par- 
ties were  sleeping  together;  it  was 
therefore  that  the  witness  added,  "  in 
two  different  beds  :"  tinsieme  also 
meant  "  likewise." 

The  question  was  repeated  to  the 
witness,  who  an>wered,  "  Bergami 
slept  under  that  tent  where  the  i^rih- 
cess  slept;  tluy  had  two  different 
beds." 

Here  a  Peer  observed,  that  thi» 
(Jiieen's  interpreter  seemed  constantly 
to  talk  to  the  other. 

IMr.  BliOUGHAM  said  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  th(  ir  lordships,  who  desired  the  one 
interpreter  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
other. 

It  wfTS  replied  by  tlie  Peer  who 
made  the  remark,  that  when  the  cheek 
was  to  be  given, it  ought  to  be  formally 
given,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
their  lordships. 

How  long  did  Bergami  continne  to 
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sleep  in  sach  a  raanner  ? — Until  they 
landed  at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Ask  him  whether  at  night  the  tent 
was  open  or  closed? — At  night  it  was 
closed  as  a  pavilion. 

Who  usually  closed  it  ? — I  was  com- 
manded to  close  it,  and  I  cotninanded 
others. 

Was  it  so  close  as  to  exclude  any 
person  outside  from  seeing  what  passed 
within,  or  was  it  partially  open? — It 
was  quite  closed ;  when  I  could  not 
close  It  with  curtains  entirely,  I  did  it 
with  other  pieces. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  with 
otiier  pieces  ?  —  I    mean   with    other 
pieces  of  the  same   material  as    the 
-tieut. 

When  was  the  tent  usually  opened 
in  the  morning  to  admit  air  ? — 1  think 
about  eight  o'clock. 

At  the  times  when  the  tent  was 
opened,  the  witness  being  present, 
where  was  Bergami? — Under  the  tent, 
coming  out. 

Was  he  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what 
manner? — I  have  always  seen  him  en- 


tirely dressed 

In  wliat  species  of  dress  have  you 
seen  him? — Upon  deck  he  went  in  a 
Grecian  dress  of  silk,  which  he  bought 
at  St.  Jean  D'Acre  ;  when  he  went  on 
shore  he  was  dressed  in  a  eoat,  or  as  a 
colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  night  in 
the  manner  you  have  described,  was 
any  light,  generally,  or  occasionally, 
kft  in  it? — No. 

I  am  not  asking  you  whether  a  light 
remained  in  the  tent  during  the  night, 
but  whether  tliere  was  a  light  there 
at  the  time  when  it  was  closed  ? — When 
the  tent  was  closed  there  was  a  light ; 
if  it  w  as  light  airs  or  no  wind,  the  light 
was  given  out  on  deck  ;  if  it  blew 
strong,  the  light  was  carried  away  by 
the  ladder. 

Can  you  remember  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  light  from  out  of 
the  tent  at  the  time  it  was  so  delivered 
otit? — -Whoever  was  present:  some- 
times I  took  it  myself. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
bow  Ion;;  did  the  light  commonly  re- 
main within  the  tent  after  it  w  as  closed  ? 
• — Ten  or  twelve  minutes,  perhaps ;  a 
little  time.  -• 

Do  you  know  who  commonly  handed 
out  the  light?— Bergami. 

Do  you  remciuber  whether,  in  the 
dny  time,  the  Princess  sometimes  sat 
of  lay  OQ  the  bed  under  the  tent? — 


Often.  She  ordered  that  the  lent 
might  remain  as  a  pavilion  ;  because 
in  the  morning  it  was  raised  as  a  ccal- 
hig. 

Where  did  the  Princess  take  her 
siesta? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself 
unable  to  explain  the  term  siesta. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Prin- 
cess often  lay  upon  the  bed  under  the 
tent  during  the  day:  did  she  do  so 
after  dinner? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  there 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 
Ib  the  day? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  received  directions 
in  the  day-time,  when  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  were  under  the  tent,  to  close 
it?^ — Yes. 

Have  yon  closed  the  tent,  by  direc- 
tion, when  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
were  within  it?- — Yes. 

I  have  asked  if  yon  did  this  after 
dinner  ;  have  you  done  it  fre(|ucntly,  or 
only  seldom? — In  a  day  I'  cannot  say 
frequently  or  seldom;  but  in  a  week 
three  or  four  times. 

With  Bergami  and  the  Princess  both 
inside  the  tent? — Yes,  both. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  long,  upon  ^uch 
occasions,  the  tent  remained  closed? — 
Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  some- 
times half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

In  closing  the  tent  upon  those  occa- 
sions have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess 
and  TJergami  both  upon  their  beds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected.  The 
question,  he  thought,  should  be,  where 
hare  you  seen  them? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  had 
no  objection  to  put  two  questions  in- 
stead of  one,  if  Mr.  A^'illiams  wished 
it. 

At  the  time  of  so  closing  the  tent  he 
has  seen  the  Princess  upon  her  bed  ? — 
Sometimes  upon  the  bed,  and  some- 
times standing. 

And  Bergami? — For  the  most  part 
lying  upon  the  small  be(1. 

Did  you  close  the  tent,  leaving  them 
so  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  afterwards  seen  Bergami 
come  out  of  the  tent? — Yes. 

In  what  position  have  you  seen  Ber- 
gami lying  upou  the  bed?  On  his 
back,  or  on  his  side,  or  liow  r — Upo« 
his  back. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occa- 
sion when  Bergami-  was  so  lying,  re- 
ceiving directions  from  tlte  Prmcess  tt> 
close  the  tent  ? — I  remember  that  Ber- 
g^jiji  was  lying  on  his  back  upon  the 
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bod,  and  her  Royal  Highness  sitting 
near  him  :  Schiavini  was  wallting  near 
tiic  tent  on  the  opposite  side  ;  he  re- 
•eivcd  orders  from  the  Princess  to 
rlosc  the  tent,  and  delivered  those  or- 
ders to  me. 

And,  in  consequence  of  those  orders, 
you  closed  the  tent  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  after- 
wards coming  out  of  the  tent?— Yes. 

In  about  how  long  ? — At  different 
times;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
half  an  hour,  an  hour. 

But  I  a-^lt,  if  npon  the  particular  oc- 
casion to  which  he  has  referred,  that 
of  being  directed  by  Schiavini  to  close 
the  tent,  he  remembers  Bergami  com- 
ing out,  and  liow  long  it  was  before  he 
came  outr — About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  take  a  bathon 
board  the  vessel  r' — Yes. 

More  tiian  once? — More  than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  below 
for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

Who  went  below  with  her? — Ber- 
gami. 

Upon  all  the  occasions  when  the 
Princess  went  below  to  take  the  bath, 
was  she  or  not  accompanied  by  Ber- 
gami?— Always,  not  only  for  the  bath, 
but  for  every  thing  she  did.  For  any 
other  tiling  she  did. 

Were  there  any  other  occasions 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Princess  to  go  below? — The  greatest 

reason  was  for   going  to  the , 

which  was  below. 

And  for  whatever  purpose  the  Prin- 
cess went  below  she  was  accompanied 
by  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  sitting 
upon  deck  ? — Yes. 

Have  yon  ever  seen  the  Princess 
with  him  there? — I  have.  I  have  seen 
Bergami  sitting  upon  a  gun,  and  tlie 
Princess  sitting  upon  his  knee,  and 
kissing  each  other. 

Has  this  kissing,  to  your  knowledge, 
happened  once  or  more  than  once  ?—- 1 
saw  it  more  than  once. 

When  the  Princess  walked,  whose 
arm  did  she  take,  or  did  she  take  the 
arm  of  any  one? — She  took  for  the 
most  part  the  left  arm  of  Bergami ; 
nay,  always,  for  I  never  saw  her  take 
the  arm  of  any  one  else. 

Did  yon  ever  during  the  voyage  see 
any  jokes  or  tricks  played  by  Berga- 
mi?— I  have.     . 

In  the  presence  of  the  Pirince»»  ?—¥<«, 


Can  yon  describe  what  yon  allude 
to? — I  saw  him  put  some  pillows  or 
cushions  under  his  Grecian  fobe,  to 
make  her  Royal  Highness  hiugli. 

Upon  wliat  j»art  were  those  cushions 
placed? — Upon  his  belly. 

Do  you  know  what  that  was  in- 
tended to  imitate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  had  no  objection 
that  the  witness  should  describe  facts 
as  longas  the  Solicitor-General  pleased  ; 
but  to  draw  inferences  was,  he  appi'e- 
hended,  the  province  of  their  lordships. 
The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
thought  his  question  a  fair  one. 

Tiie  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.  — 
Ask  the  witness  if  he  knows  what  wa» 
meant  to  be  represented. 

Do  you  know  what  was  meant  to  be 
represented  ? — ^He  wanted  to  play  somie 
apish  trick  to  make  her  Royal  High- 
ness laugh,  and  the  people  who  were 
present. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
That  is  not  an  answer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— It  is  not  the  an- 
swer,  I  suppose,  which  my  learned 
friend  wants ;  and  in  that  case,  of 
course,  the  question  must  be  put 
again. 

Do  you  know  what  those  cushions 
were  intended  to  imitate? — As  far  as 
I  know,  it  was  buftbonery. 

After  the  tent  was  erected  upon 
deck,  where  was  the  Princess  in  the 
habit  of  dining? — 'Under  the  tent. 

Who  commonly  dined  with  her  ?— 
Generally,  Bergami.  —  Always  Ber- 
gami. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  com- 
monly dine  alone  or  with  some  other 
person  ? — Sometimes  they  dined  alone ; 
sometimes  with  William  Austin,  who 
was  reported  to  be  the  son  of  tlie 
Princess. 

How  was  William  Austin  called, 
either  by  the  Princess  or  in  her  pre- 
sence?— Some  called  him  "  William," 
some  called  him,  "  the  young  Prince," 
and  sometimes  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess when  he  was  going"  to  bed  give 
him  some  token  of  affection,  as  a  mo- 
ther would  give  her  child. 

While  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
slept  under  this  tent  at  night,  where 
did  Victorine  sleep? — The  room  of  the 
maids  contained  two  beds,  and  when 
the  Princess  went  to  sleep  in  the  tent, 
one  of  the  maids  slept  in  the  former 
room  of  the  Princess,  and  Victorine 
with  her. 

That  >vn8  in  tl»e  cabin  of  the  p,.|u. 
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cess,  below,  adjoining  the  dining-room 
you  before  described  ? — Yes. 

AVhat  is  tlie  Cliristian  name  of  Ber- 
gami  ?— Bartlioloim  w. 

Do  you  remember  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  .' — I  remember  it  was  on 
the  voyage  fioni  Syracuse  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  tliere  was  a  general  illumi- 
nation as  far  as  possible  in  the  ship. 
Bergami  made  the  crew  merry,  and 
they  got  drunk  :  he  gave  a  dollar  apiece 
to  each  of  the  sailors.  ' ' 

Do  you  rcme.niber  any  shouts? — 
Yes,  when  the  sailors  were  drunk  they 
shouted,  Viva  Carolina !  Viva  Ber- 
gami! 

Dnring  this  time,  what  were  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  doing?  were 
they  together.' — Bergami  was  walking 
the  deck,  applauding  the  sailors,;  the 
Princess  was  sitting  under  the  tent, 
which  was  raised  like  a  ceiling. 

Do  you  remember  if  the  Princess 
was  walking  about  at  tliat  time? — I 
remember  her  also  walking,  for  she 
could  not  alwaj's  be  sitting. 

With  whom  did  she  walk? — With 
Bergami. 

Did  they  walk  side  by  side,  or  arm 
inarm? — Ann  in  arm. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  landing 
atTerracina? — I  saw  bun  embark  in 
the  launch  which  I  sent  on  shore ;  and 
I  saw  the  launch  return  without  him. 

How  long  was  he  absent  ? — Three 
days. 

What  time  of  day  or  night  was  it 
that  he  returned  ; — During  the  night, 
at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Can  you  mention  the  hour? — Ten 
o'clock. 

Was  the  Princess  on  board  at  that 
time.' — She  was  on  board,  sittmg  under 
the  tent. 

Where  did  Bergami  go  on  his  com- 
ing first  on  board? — The  Princess 
went  to  meet  him  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  ihey  both  went  under  the 
tent. 

Was  the  tent  afterwards  closed  ? — 

Tlicy  supped  together.    Afterwards  the 

tent  was  closed,  and  they  went  to  lie. 

Did  they   remain  in   the    tent  all 

night  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  witness  go  on  shore  at  Jaffa 
or  at  St.  Jean  d'.4cre? — I  have  landed 
at  both  places. 

Did  you  go  on  the  jonmey  to  Jeru- 
salem?—No. 

No  part? — I  saw  her  Royal  High- 
fie.<>s  mount,  and  then  I  went  on  board. 


At  the  return  of  Bergami  on  board 
the  vessel,  do  you  remember  whether 
he  had  any  new  order  or  title  on  hi« 
return  from  .Jerusalem? — Yes;  the 
Order  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Any  other? — No;  but  on  board  was 
created  the  order  of  St.  Caroline, 
which  had  been  spoken  of  at  ieru»a- 
leni. 

Do  yoB  know,  from  any  thing  which 
you  have  hiard,  either  from  the  Prin- 
cess, or  in  her  presence,  what  rank 
Bergami  had  in  the  order  of  St.  Caro- 
line ? — He  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
ordtrr. 

Have  50U  ever  been  examined  in 
Italy  by  any  person  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  during 
this  voyage? — Yes. 

At  what  place .' — At  Milan. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom,  or  before  whom,  you 
were  examined? — By  the  Advocate 
Vimarcati,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Brown. 

At  what  time  were  you  examined? — 
In  December  last. 

Where  did  you  go  after  your  exami- 
nation?— To  Naples. 

Did  you  go  upon  your  own  affairs? 
— Yes. 

Were  yon  afterwards  applied  to  to 
come  here  ? — Yes. 

AVhcre  were  you  at  that  time? — At 
Naples. 

M  hen  were  yon  applied  to? — On 
the  2lst  of  June.  I  thought  the  jour- 
ney too  long  for  my  health,  bavins;  the 
gout;  and  I  pnsented  to  the  ministers 
a  certificate  of  two  physicians,  in  order 
to  exempt  myself.  The  ministers  com- 
manded me  to  come,  and  also  made  me 
to  be  commanded  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  Chirnalla. 

Mr.  AVILLIAMS  objected  to  these 
questions,  as  being  proper  only  in  re- 
examiUfition. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  the  questions  had  better 
not  be  put. 

TheSOLIClTOK-GENERALwould 
only  put  one  question  more.  Where  is 
your  vessel  now? — On  a  voyage  from 
Apulia  to  Naples. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 
— When  did  you  leave  the  ship  in  order 
to  come  here  ? — I  have  left  off  sailing, 
and  given  myself  to  trade,  so  that  my 
ship  was  loaded  on  my  own  account, 
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and  that  sliip  is  now  commanded  by 
anotlier  captain. 

VVIiat  ship  do  yon  allude  to? — Tlie 
same  sliip  that  carvied  her  Royal  High- 
ness, 

What  is  the  name  of  the  captain  ? — 
The  ship  is^iow  commanded  by  Giaco- 
mo  Pallnsteizo. 

If  I  understand  the  witness  rightly, 
lie  is  now  a  part  owner,  or  owner  of 
the  vessel,  and  not  the  captain  ? — I  am 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  when  I  came 
here  half  the  carjro  was  my  own. 

If  I  understand  him,  he  said  that  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  is 
captain  of  that  vessel  now  ? — Giacomo 
I^llusterzois  captain, the  personnhom 
I  have  appointed. 

I  desire  the  witness  to  say,  from 
what  place  in  Italy  he  did  come  to 
Ln^rland  ? — I  came  from  Naples. 

Is  that  the  place  to  which  you  be- 
long ?  is  tliat  yonr  town?— Naples  is 
my  native  country,  but  I  dwell  at  Porto 
Sorrento,  a  place  on  the  coast. 

Say  who  it  was  that  asked  you  to 
come  here.-^The  podesta  (governor) 
sent  a  messenger  to  bind  me,  be- 
cause my  commercial  affairs  called  me 
to  Naples. 

Did  you  see  the  British  minister  at 
Naples? — I  did. 

Name  him. — Sir  Wm.  A'Conrt:  he 
is  the  English  Ambassador. 

Did  you  receive  any  promise  of  remu- 
neration ? — Yes,  I  have. 

I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  at 
the  Minister's? — During  the  five  days 
I  had  been  at  Naples  endeavouring  not 
to  come  here,  I  told  all  my  circum- 
stances to  the  Minister;  and  the  Minis- 
ter, being  convinced  of  my  situation, 
agreed  to  allow  me  1,000  dollars  a 
month;  but  I  have  already  lost  4,000. 
The  cargo  I  had  discharged  at  Reggio 
has  not  sold  at  the  price  for  which  it 
ought  to  have  sold.  I  had,  besides, 
advanced  money  at  Manfredunia  to 
buy  another  cargo,  which  has  remained 
unemployed;  and  the  Minister  gave 
me  the  assurance  at  the  last  moment  I 
set  out. 

How  often  have  you  traded  to  Eng- 
land before  ? — Three  months  ago  I  was 
in  England ;  never  before  that  time. 
I  have  been  here  only  once  until  the 
prcf^cnt  tiuje. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  ad- 
vance, or  is  it  only  in  expectancy? — I 
have  received  l,O0O  dollars  for  one 
mouth.  I  have  received  one  month  in 
advance  at  Milan. 


I  understood  the  witness  to  say,  that 
he  no  longer  goes  with  the  vessel,  but 
that  he  has  put  a  captain  on  board : 
how  is  it  that  the  captain  cannot  ma- 
nage the  vessel  without  him? — The 
captain  navigates  the  ship  withont  me,, 
but  he  receives  his  orders  from  nie; 
and,  until  I  go  back,  he  cannot  receive 
such  orders. 

How  has  your  absence  been  the 
means  of  creating  a  loss  on  the  cargo  ? 
— I  left  my  ship,  which  had  sailed  from 
Manfredonia,  to  go  to  Reggio,  where 
she  was  to  discharge  her  cargo;  and 
after  having  arrived  here,  I  heard,  that 
my  captain  had  sold  the  cargo  for  five 
carlinis  (a  carlini  is  equal  to  about  10 
sous)  less  per  bushel  than  the  regular 
price. 

(The  Interpreter  stated  the  alleged 
loss  to  be  about  25d.  of  this  country 
per  bushel.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS— Perhaps  yon  have 
made  a  more  profitable  voyage  here.. 
(Order,  order.) 

If  you  had  not  come  to  England, 
would  that  have  made  any  difference 
as  to  the  sale  of  this  cargo  ?  Would  it 
have  interfered  with  or  altereel  the 
price ? — Yes :  for onereason,if  Ihad not 
set  out  for  England  then,  but  continued 
my  trade  (my  commercial  affairs,)  it 
would  have  been  better ;  for  1  left  my 
country  JHStat  the  time  of  harvest,  and 
I  advanced  money  at  Manfredonia  to 
buy  corn.  By  this  time,  if  I  had  not 
come  here,  I  should  have  gained  so 
much  as  to  compensate  me  for  the  loss 
of  8,000  dollars  which  I  lost  in  1818. 

I  only  speak  of  the  voyage  of  the 
ship.  Can  yon  explain  how  your 
coming  here  can  make  any  difference 
on  the  profit  or  loss  of  that  voyage  ? — 
Yes.  I  ordered  the  captain  to  sell  tlie 
cargo  for  not  less  than  24  carlinis  per 
bushel.  The  captain,  when  he  arrived 
at  Reggio,  hearing  I  had  gone  away, 
has  taken  on  himself  to  sell  for  21  car- 
linis ;  and  after  I  arrived  here,  I  liave 
heard  that  the  price  of  corn  was  rai«edl 
to  '26  carlinis:  now  I  am  told  it  is 
nearly  .SO  carlinis  per  bushel. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  being 
here  affects  the  price  of  corn  in  Italy? 
(A  murmur  through  the  house.) 

Mr.  W  ILLIAMS  was  not  aware  th«t 
this  question  was  irregular. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.-^ 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  learned 
counsel's  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  H 
was  usual  for  silence  to  be  observed  in 
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tliosc  courts  witlj  wliirli  lie  was  faiiii- 
Uar — in  those  courts  where  llic  judacs 
preoidcd  ;  their  lordships  would  there- 
fore excuse  iiini  if  he  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand tlie  intern4|)tion. 

The  Marquis  of  DO  WNSHIRE  was 
of  opinion  that-  every  indulgence  and 
facility  should  be  extendt-d  to  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  were  enjtajted 
in  this  investii^ation.  (Hear,  heai,) 
It  was  on  tliis  occasi^m  the  duty  of 
the  house  to  act  with  the  utmost 
imi)atliality.  (Hear,  hear.)  Kvery 
part  of  the  proceedings  should  be 
marked  with  tiie  greatest  possible  at- 
tention; it  wasotVssential  importance 
to  the  intt  1  ests  of  justice  that  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  should  be  given 
withtho  inmost  clearness.(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  certain- 
ly thonghr,  that,  when  any  question 
struck  ncble  lords  to  be  objectionable, 
the  objection  should  be  openly  made, 
instead  of  manifesting  any  expression  of 
feeling.  A  contrary  course  made  that 
sort  of  impression  on  those  who  were 
not  ajcHstomed  to  their  lordshii)s'  pro- 
cet^dings  which  created  embarrass- 
ment. He  was  sure  that  no  intention 
exi.sfed,  on  the  part  of  any  noble  lord, 
to  pro4nee  such  an  effect.  Bnt  he  con- 
eeived  that  their  lordships  onght  to 
have  a  proper  command  over  them- 
selves, and  that  an  entire  silence  should 
be  maintained,  except  where  a  just 
reason  for  interruption  conld  be  shewn, 
and  in  that  case  the  reason  should  be 
stated.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  made  this 
observation,  without  alluding  to  any 
particular  examination  or  cross-exa- 
mination, but  applied  it  to  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do 
yon  mean  to  say,  that  the  captain  dis- 
»b*>yed  your  orders,  by  which  you  lost 
this  sumr — That  circumstance  would 
Bot  have  happened  if  I  had  been  pre- 
sent. It  would  have  been  an  act  of 
disobedience  if  I  had  been  present; 
bnt,  as  I  was  not  present,  the  captain 
Itad  not  foreseen  what  I  would  have 
foreseen,  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  those  who  were  present, 
atad  thus  he  niatfe  that  loss. 

Have  you  not  said  that  you  gave  an 
order  to  the  captain? — Yes. 

Which  ordei  the  captain  has  broken? 
—He  disobeyed  his  orders  immedi- 
ately al^er  ho.  heard  that  I  had  set  out 
from  Najjics  for  England. 

I  beg  to  know  whether  yon  mean  to 
represent  that,  when  you  made  the  bar- 


gain for  1  ,Ot)l) dollarspermonth,  you  an- 
ticipated what  hits  l/appcned  slncei* — 
I  have  always  foreseen  evils  ;  fori  did 
not  wish  to  come  here,  iHJt  only  on 
account  of  my  health,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  my  interest. 

Can  you  tell  us  where  the  sale  of  the 
cargo  took  placer— At  Reggio. 

How  far  is  that  from  Naples.' — Reg- 
gio is  on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  It  is 
19f>  miles  from  Naples. 

When  did  you  last  see  Gactano  Pa- 
turzo,  the  person  who  was  mate  on 
board  your  vessel? 

The  SOLICrfOR-OENERAL.— 
Paturzo  was  not  the  mate.  He  acted 
as  pilot. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS* — It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. There  is  only  one  Paturzo 
who  has  given  evidence.  When  did 
the  witness  see  him  '< — The  last  time  I 
saw  Gaetano  Paturzo  was  here  in 
London. 

That  is  the  place.  I  want  the  time  ? 
— Two  days  ago. 

Did  you  not  see  him  yesterday? — • 
I  have  not  seen  him  before  1  saw  him 
here  for  18  months. 

I  don't  ask  that  question,  I  ask  when 
yon  saw  Paturzo  last?  The  day,  or  the 
hour,  or  the  minute  ? — Last  night  we 
supped  together,  and  last  night  we 
slept  together — that  is  to  say,  in  two 
rooms  adjoining  each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  him  this 
moniing? — On  the  contrary,  I  have 
taken  my  coffee  with  him  this  morning. 

That  is  not  the  contrary.  Had  you 
no  talk  together  on  the  evidence  which 
I'aturzo  gave  yesterday? — No. 

Not  any? — No;  because  Paturzo 
would  not  tell  what  he  said;  nor  am  I 
a  person  to  state  what  I  have  to  say. 

iJid  you  in<)uire  of  Paturzo  what  he, 
Paturzo,  said? — No. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  Paturzo  would  not  tell  you  ? — Be- 
cause I  knew  that  he  came  here  to 
speak  a  plain  truth,  as  I  have  also  come 
to  this  place  to  Siiy  a  plain  truth,  on 
which  I  will  take  my  oath. 

That  may  be  very  well ;  but  I  want 
you  to  answer  my  question.  Wluit  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  you  what  he  had  mentioned 
here  if  you  had  not  asked  him  to  dis- 
close it? — I  have  said  that  he  wohW 
not  tell  it;  but  I  mean  to  say,  that  it 
cannot  (this  was  afterwards  explained, 
ought  not)  be  told. 

Did  any  body  tell  you  not  to  speak 
with  Paturzo  about  what  he  said  here 
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yesterday? — No;  I  told  Paturzo  not, 
myself,  of  my  own  accord,  without  be- 
ing prompted  by  any  person. 

Do  I  understand  you  rightly?  Did 
you  tell  Paturzo,  "  Now,  mind,  don't 
you  and  I  say  one  word  about  the  exa- 
mination ofyesterdayr" — Yes,  it  is  very 
natural.  To  tell  to  others  all  th.it  we 
say  in  this  house  is  not  decent ;  is  not 
creditable. 

You  say  you  told  this  to  Paturzo  of 
your  own  accord.  Did  you  say  to  Pa- 
turzo, this  morning,  or  last  night,  that 
it  was  not  fit  to  talk  about  the  business 
of  yesterday? — Yes,  I  did. 

Had  you  no  curiosity  to  learn  froni 
Paturzo  who  it  was  that  examined  him? 
What  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Attorney-Ge- 
neral or  Mr.  Solicitor-General  was? 
■ — It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  ask;  for 
all  my  impression  was,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  make  my  appearance  before 
that  gentleman. 

Did  you  think  so  entirely  about  that, 
that  you  could  think  or  talk  of  nothing 
else  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  in  this  room  before  ? 
— Yes;  but  tliere  was  nobody  here. 

When  were  yon  in  this  room  before  ? 
— On  Sunday  last. 

Who  came  with  you? — A  gentleman 
brought  me  here  to  show  me  a  curio- 
sity :  to  show  nie  where  the  coronation 
was  to  take  place. 

Was  he  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner 
who  brought  you? — ^An  Englishman. 

His  name?— ^I  don't  know  it. 

Nor  his  person  ? — I  know  his  person. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  came 
before  their  lordships  this  morning? — 
I  have  not. 

Have  you  looked  about  you  to  see 
him? — I  have  not  seen  him. 

Would  you  know  his  name  if  you 
heard  it  ? — No ;  because  he  is  a  person  I 
know  by  sight,  but  not  by  name  ;  if  his 
name  were  mentioned  I  would  not 
know  it. 

How  long  is  it  since  yon  have  seen 
him? — I  have  seen  him  many  times, 
but  always  transitorily,  because  1  do 
not  understand  kis  language,  nor  he 
mine. 

Did  you  see  him  abroad  ? — No. 

Have  you  only  seen  him  since  you 
came  to  this  country? — Only  since  I 
arrived  in  England. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  England?-* 
On  the  14th  inst. 

When  were  you  examined  ? — I  have 
been  examined  at  Milan. 

Have  you  not  been  e.xaniiaed  since 


yon  came  to  England? — ^Yes,  but  ver- 
bally. 

Who  examined  you? — A  gentleman 
whom  I  don't  know. 

Was  it  the  same  gentleman  who 
showed  you  this  place? — No. 

I  wish  you  would  look  In  that  corner 
(pointing  to  the  place  which  the  conn- 
scl  and  agents  for  the  prosecution  oc- 
cupy below  the  bar,)  and  look  about 
you,  to  see  whether  that  person  is  pre- 
sent. (The  witness  pointed  to  Mr. 
Bouchier.) 

Is  that  the  person  who  showed  you 
this  place? — No;  that  was  a  person 
called  a  major  domo. 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the  wit- 
ness meant  a  superintendant. 

What  did  you  mean  by  pointing  oat 
that  gentleman? — ^Because  he  examin- 
ed me. 

Do  you  see  the  gentleman  who 
brought  you  here  ? — No. 

Wiio  came  with  you  from  Naples  to 
this  country?—!  came  with  a  King's 
messenger  (Courier  del  Re)  and  my 
servant. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
ney?— The  King's  messenger,  or  cou- 
rier. 

Before  you  left  Naples  for  this  conn- 
try,  did  you  know  a  Colonel  Brown  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Were  yon  examined  just  before  your 
departure  by  Colonel  Brown? — No; 
Colonel  Brown  examined  me  in  De- 
cember, last  year,  as  I  have  said 
before. 

Was  the  lawyer  Vimarcati  present? 
— He  was. 

And  put  the  questions  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Colonel  Brown  ? — \  es. 

Whieh  ((uestions  and  answers  were 
put  down  in  writing? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  those 
depositions?  —  No,  I  subscribed  my 
name  at  the  end  of  tlie  paper. 

Was  that  in  the  j)resence  of  Colonel 
Brown,  and  the  lawyer  Vimarcati? — ■ 
Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Vimarcati  since  yon 
were  examined?— I  have  not  seen  him 
since,  except  when  I  passed  through 
Milan. 

Have  you  not  seen  Vimarcati  since 
you  were  examined  in  December  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  yon  see  any  body  else  on  the 
subject  of  your  testimony,  except 
Colonel  Brown  and  Vimarcati? — No. 

I  mean  on  the  snbjpct  of  the  Prin- 
cess  of  Wales? — On   that   ^ubject   i 
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linve  seen  no  one  but  Viiuarcati  and 
Colonel  Brown. 

But  as  you  passed  through  Milan,  I 
understood  you  to  say  tliat*you  saw 
Vimarcati  ? — Yes. 

Had  the  Colonel,  at  that  time,  the 
examination  which  the  witness  signed 
in  December  ? — 1  did  not  see  it. 

Nor  any  paper  at  all  ? — No. 

Has  he  never  seen  it  since  Decem- 
ber?— No. 

Have  you  never  seen  the  examina- 
tion taken  in  December  from  that  time 
to  the  present? — I  have  not  seen  it. 
Even  now  I  have  not  seen  it- 
Here  the  cross-examination  termi- 
nated. 

Re-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL. — The  witness  has  stated 
a  sum  he  has  received,  and  is  to  re- 
ceive, as  a  compeasation  for  his  time, 
trouble,  and  loss  in  coming  here.  I 
ask  him,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment he  can  form,  whether  it  is  more 
or  less  than  a  just  compensation  for 
such  loss? — According  to  my  success 
in  trade,  this  year,  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  what  I  have  lost. 

Sonit*  discussion  then  took  place 
anionic  their  lordships  relative  to  the 
mode  of  examination,  Lord  Liverpool 
suggesting  that  one  noble  lord  should 
finish  his  examination  before  another 
j/ut  anv  questions  to  the  witness. 

By  Earl  GREY— What  wore  you 
paid  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  while 
she  had  your  ship  ? — 750  dollars  per 
mcnth  and  all  expences. 

You  have  stated  that  after  the  tent 
•was  shut  the  Princess  and  IJerganii 
remained  tlie  whole  night  together; 
was  there  any  other  person  in  the  tent 
at   night  ? — No. 

How  do  you  know  that  Bergami  re- 
mained there  during  the  whole  night? 
— Bt  cause,  when  the  tent  was  cover- 
ed,  he   remained  under  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  it  during 
the  intermediate  time  ? — No. 

^^  as  there  another  communication 
from  any  other  part  of  the  ship  to  the 
tent  without  coming  on  deck  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  communication  by  a  lad- 
der, which  led  into  the  dining-room. 

V^as  it  possible  for  Bergami  to  get 
to  the  dining  room  by  that  communi- 
Ciitioji  wiihout  your  seeing  him  ? — It 
might  have  so  happened,  though  the 
passage  was  small ;  but  I  don't  know 
that  he  did. 

LOUD  ELLENBOROUGH.— Was 
Bergajui'b  bed  ever  made  below,  on  Uie 


passage  from  Jaffa  to  Terraclna? — 
Never^  ouce  I  remerpb«*r  Berganii's 
being  obliged  to  go  below  in  conse- 
quence  of  bad  weather. 

When  the  bad  weather  obliged  Ber- 
gami to  go  below,  did  tlie  Princess 
also  go  below? — Both  together  went 
below. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  another  ques- 
tion— not  whetht-r  a  bed  was  ever  pre- 
pared for  Bergami  below ,  but  whether 
it  was  prepared  for  him  m  the  dining- 
room  ?^— No. 

Earl  of  ROSEBERRY.— You  stated 
tliat  in  blowing  weather  the  iishl  was 
taken  down  the  ladier;  do  you  know 
who  took  it? — 'I'luoflore  or  Carlino. 

Lord  AUCKLAND. — Aou  said  ycu 
received  750  dollars  a  month  from  the 
Princess;  did  that  coverall  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  voyage  ? — I  have  got 
much  to  say  on  that  point.  The  freight 
of  750  dollars  was  a  very  low— the  low- 
est (pocchis.simo)  allowance.  I  agreed 
for  750  doUtirs  a  month  as  a  certain- 
ty;  but  when  we  take  on  board  a  royal 
personage,  we  trust  more  to  uncertain" 
than  to  certain  profits.  In  these 
uncertain  profits  I  was  disappointed, 
and  I  made  some  applications,  some 
demands  for  compensation  ;  and  the 
English  governnitnt  thus  came  to  know 
that  I  am  what  I  am. 

What  was  the  expense  per  month  of 
navigating  the  ship,  paying  all  chargf  s 
but  harbour  duties  ?— My  crew  consist- 
ed of  22  persons.  Ihe  wages  of  tl-ese, 
allowing  then),  one  \f  ith  another,  at  10 
dollars  a  month,  make  220  dollars  a 
month.  Then  provisions  were  very 
dear,  in  consequence  of  the  year  be- 
ing steril.  Tiien  the  expence  of  wear- 
ing and  tearing  was  great  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  in  consequence  of  having 
a  royal  personage  on  board,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  sails,  the  rigging, 
and  all  the  ship  iu  ti-^ht  order.  'J  he 
ship  cost  me  2000  dollars,  and  the  in- 
surance on  that  amount  is  at  least  1  per 
cent. ;  and  taking  all  Uiesc  expenses 
together,  you  will  find  that  there 
could  hardly  remain  any  thing  out  of 
the  730  ilollars  a  month. 

Marqpis  of  LANSUOWX.— Yon 
have  said  yon  were  disappointed  of 
the  profits  you  expccte«l  from  taking 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  your  ship. 
Did  you  make  any  application  to  tlie 
Princess,  or  any  other  person  acting 
for  her,  on  the  subject  of  that  disap- 
pointment?— To  her  Royal  Highness 
I  did  uot.    When  she  cliiuus;)cd  me 
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from  her  service,  I  received  a  oertiii- 
cate  of  character  frem  her.  I  was  dis- 
toissed  in  consequence  of  Beiganii, 
who  wished  me  to  carry  them  to  Ve- 
nice, which  I  could  not  do.  On  our 
departure  from  Rhodes,  the  Princess, 
who  always  conmianded  what  Bergami 
commanded,  ordered  ns  to  go  to  Ve- 
nice; but  on  leaving  Candiq  the  wind 
was  from  the  north,  and,  remaining  in 
tha^  state  ,  our  water  was  going  to  be 
at  an  end  ;  for  I  had  also  9  horses  on 
board.  They  did  wish  to  go  to  Morea, 
or  to  return  to  Candia,  and  therefore 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  Sicily.  Hav- 
ing lost  sight  of  Sicily,  we  went  to 
Naples;  and  Beiganii,  on  landing, 
because  he  had  promised  6000  dollars 
as  a  present,  told  me  that  there  was  no 
present  for  ime,  because  I  had  not 
taken  them  to  Venice.  Then  when  I 
came  here,  I  presented  a  memorial 
through  ray  own  Ambassador,  Count 
de  Ludolph,  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  I  stated,  that  as  I  believed 
I  served  the  British  government,  be- 
cause I  had  the  honour  of  wearing  the 
English  flag  while  the  Princess  was 
in  my  slrip,  I  expected  a  present,  but 
had  not  received  any.  In  consequence 
of  this  application  the  English  govern^ 
ment  knew  that  I  was  ihe  gentleman 
who  took  the  Princess  and  her  suite 
on  this  voyage. 

While  the  Princess  was  on  board 
your  ship,  did  you  ever,  on  any  pre- 
tence, order  or  desire  the  men,  or  any 
part  of  them,  to  withdraw  from  that 
part  of  the  deck  where  she  and  Bergami 
were  ? — I  don't  remember  that  ever  I 
did.  [This  answer  seemed  to  excite 
some  surprise.] 

If  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  or- 
dering the  m^te  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  deck,  is  it  not  likely  that  you 
would  remember  it? — -O,  now  I  un- 
derstand it.  Once  I  remember  to 
hitve  seen  the  Princess  sitting  with 
Bergami  on  the  bed,  and  to  have  or- 
dered the  mate  to  go  away,  as  it  was 
not  decent  for  him  to  be  present,  he 
being  a  young  man.  I  sent  him  away 
not  to  see  that  which  was  indecent 

When  you  ordered  Gactauo  to  re- 
move, were  any  other  persons  near 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  were  ? — There  were 
all  the  persons  walkmg  that  way,,  but 
I  divided  them  all,  and  sent  one  one 
way,  and  another  another. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  desired 
them  all,  to  withdraw  ?— Ye». 
12 


Then  who  remained? — None  but  the 
Princess  and  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  one  person 
in  particulai-  whom  you  ordered  to 
withdraw  ? — There  was  always  there 
Schiavini  to  receive  the  commands  of 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Then  Schiavini  did  not  withdraw? — 
No,  he  did  not. 

By  another  PEER.— When  the  tent 
was  shut,  did  Victorine  remain  within? 
— (We  could  not  collect  the  answer.) 

Had  you  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  Bergami  went  away,  or  whe- 
ther the  hatchway  was  shut  or  not,  af- 
ter the  tent  was  closed  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  the  hatchway  was  shut  or  not ; 
what  I  can  say  is,  that  in  the  morning 
when  the  icnt  was  open,  I  saw  the 
hatchway  closed. 

By  the  Earl  of  OXFORD.— I  wish 
to  ask  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
memorial  presented  through  your  am- 
bassador, you  received  any  present? — 
I  have  received  nothing  ;  nay,  my  mi- 
nister and  the  colonel  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned it,  told  me  they  had  got  nothing 
for  me,  and  that  I  should  go  to  London 
myself,  and  then  I  could  see  about  it. 

What  coloiwl  is  it  to  whom  you  al- 
lude?— Colonel  Brown. 

[Symptoms  of  impatience  were  now 
expressed  by  several  noble  lords,  with 
cries  of  "withdraw,  withdraw."] 

By  the  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE. 
— You  have  said  that,  when  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  were  tQgether  on 
the  deck,  yon  desired  the  mate  to  re- 
tire :  do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion 
having  so  desired  the  mate  to  retire, 
when  the  Princess  and  Bei-gami  were 
seated  on  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  that 
this  was  a  leading  question. 

When  you  sent  the  mate  and  other* 
away,  did  you  observe  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  seated  on  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  BROlfGHAM  suggested  that 
the  two  questions  shopld  be  put  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  sending  away  of 
the  mate  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  sitting  on  the  gun. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  sitting  together  on  a  gun  ok 
the  deck  ? — Yes  ,  I  have  said  so. 

In  what  situation  as  to  each  olh<'r  ? 
— Bergami  on  the  gun,  and  the  Pri-o- 
cess  on  his  knee. 

Bid  yoit  on  that  occasion  send  ?iway 
the  mate? — Also,  ou  this  occasion,  the 
mate  and  the  rest.  Whenever  they 
stood  to  look  at  suth  things,  I  always 
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4ent  them  away,  isbtnfe  one  way,  some 
another. 

The  witness  was  then  ordered  to 
Vrithdraw,  and  was  retiring  from  the 
bar,  when 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  ob- 
served, that  the  witness  had  raehtioned 
bis  having  received  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness; and  he  wished  to  ask  the  honse 
i£  the  witness  might  be  desired  to  pro- 
duce it. 

The  witness  was  recalled,  and  exa- 
inined  by  the  LORD-CHANCEL- 
LOR.— ^^From  whom  did  yo»i  receive 
that  paper  (the  certificate)? — From 
the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Villa  d'Este, 
when  I  went  to  her  from  Genoa. 

Did  she  give  it  to  yon  herself,  or 
through  any  other  person  ? — The  Prin- 
cess wrote  it  herself  in  my  presence, 
and  she  licrself  gave  it  to  me. 

The  interpreter  being  desired  to  read 
the  certificate,  asked  if  it  was  their 
lordships'  pleasure  thatlu;  should  read 
it  in  English  ?  (Cries  of  "  No,  no,"). 
It  was  then  read  in  the  original  Italian: 
its  date  was  the  ICth  of  October,  1816. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Let 
an  accurate  copy  of  it  be  taken. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.— 
Yon  state  that  yon  were  ordered  to 
let  down  the  curtains  of  the  tent.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  at  that  time  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  were  sitting  on 
the  gun  ? 

[It  was  observed,  that  there  were 
bere  two  distinct  questions,  and  the 
interpreter  was  desired  to  put  them  se- 
parately to  the  witness.] 

The  Interpreter. — How  am  I  to  di- 
vide the  question,  for  it  is  all  so  put 
together,  that  I  should  be  glad  your 
lordships  would  divide  it  for  me.  (A 
laugh.) 

The  questions  were  then  put  sepa- 
rately, and  the  witness  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  this 
circumstance  had  happened  more  than 
oftce.    (Order,  order.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  about  to 
make  some  remark,  but  was  stopped 
by  cries  of  "order." 

Did  you  continue  to  walk  the  deck 
after  tlie  curtains  were  let  down  ? — I 
did ;  sometimes  towards  the  bowsprit, 
sometimes  towards  the  gun-room,  and 
sometimes  towards  the  cabin. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
the  following  question  was  put  by  the 
LORD-CHANCELLOR  :-^AVefeyou 
iu  the  habit  of  going  down  into  the 
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dining-room  every  night?— No;  that 
was  what  I  vVas  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

The  witness  then  witlulrcw. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  had  an 
humble  application  to  make  to  their 
lordships,  in  coVisequcnce  of  a  commu> 
nication  which  he  had  that  moment  re- 
ceived. He  was  anxious  to  ask  one 
question  of  Theodore  Majochi  with6ut 
fuVther  delay,  and,  theretbre,  lie  hoped 
their  lordships  would  order  him  to  be 
called  in.  He  had  only  one  question 
to  put  to  him,  which  might  by  possi- 
bility lead  to  one  or  two  more.  (Cries 
of"  state  the  question.")  If  theirlord- 
ships  would  allow  him  to  examine  this 
witness,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  mention  the  questions  he  proposed 
to  put :  and  the  first (juestion  he  wislied 
to  put  was,  whether  the  witness  had 
been  at  Bristol  during  the  last  season, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  or  four- 
teen months  ? 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  wished, 
in  such  a  case,  that  the  house  shoitld 
be  chiefly  governed  by  the  opinion  of 
the  harued  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and 
that  of  the  learned  gerttlemen  at  the 
bar;  but  he  would  suggest,  whether, 
if  this  course  was  acceded  to,  which 
was  breaking  in  upon  established  rules, 
counsel  ought  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  state  not  only  the  particular  ques- 
tion, but  the  object  of  the  examination. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  on  an  appiication  by 
counsel  for  the  farther  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  witness,  their  lordships  would 
be  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
by  a  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  application  was  made.  But  if  a 
witness  was  to  be  eross-examincd  again, 
he  could  not  say  whether  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  the  cross-exaniina- 
tion  to  be  taken  piecemeal  or  not. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  admitted  that 
his  aipplication  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  regular  proceeding ;  but  he 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  never 
ask  that  Witness  another  question  aftef 
to-day  until  he  came  to  open  the  case. 
At  present  he  should  satisfy  himself 
with  asking  these  two  or  three  ques- 
tions; 

The  EarlofPOMFRET,  from  the 
galltrrj',  suggested  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  (Cries 
of  "  No,  no.") 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
tkougbt  tjieir  lordships  should  allow 
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the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  witness 
at  present. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  ordered 
to  be  called  in,  and  a  short  pause  en- 
sued. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  leained  counsel  should  state  his 
questions  to  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  they  should  be  put  by  him  to 
the  witness.  They  might  indeed,  as 
far  as  respected  the  regular  course  of 
their  proceedings,  be  stated  to  any 
Peer,  and  on  these  conditions  the  wit- 
ness mi^ht  be  ajjain  examined. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  then 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  applied  through 
the  interpreter  to  be  permitted  as  a 
favour  to  assure  their  lordships  that 
he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his;  life  in 
that  place,  if  his  former  testimony  was 
tiot  correct. 


RENEWED   CROSS-EXAMINA- 
TION BY  Mr.  brougham. 

Docs  Ihe  witness  lecollect  whether 
he  was  at  Bristol  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  or  during  the  present? — No, 
I  was  not. 

Has  he  ever  been  at  Glocester  dur- 
ing that  period? — Yes;  I  know  Glo- 
cester very  well. 

Did  you  live  there  in  the  service  of 
a  gentleman  named  Hyatt? — Yes,  I 
did. 

Did  you  ever  declare  to  any  person 
there  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a 
most  excellent  woman? — Yes,  I  have 
said  that  she  was  a  good  wf^man. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that 
her  conduct  was  highly  becoming? — • 
I  always  said  ihat  she  was  a  good  wo- 
man (bnona  donna),  but  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  bad  people  (canaglia). 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  was  a 
prudent  woman,  and  that  you  never 
observed  any  thing  improper  in  her 
conduct? — I  cannot  recollect  at  all, 
yes  or  no,  whether  I  ever  said  so  or 
pot. 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  always 
behaved  witli  the  utmost  propriety  i — 
This  I  have  never  said. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentleman 
named  William  Hughes  at  Bristol  or 
at  Glocester  ? — I  do  not  recollect  him 
at  Bristol. 

Do  you  recollect  hill)  at  Glocester, 
or  elsewhere  f  —  I  may    have  known 
him,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 
Do  you  recollect  hiin  when  you  are 


told  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Turners,  bankers,  at  Glo- 
cester  ?-No,  I  do  not  know  any  bankers 
of  that  name. 

Did  you  ever  know  or  commnuicate 
with  the  clerk  of  any  banker  at  Glo- 
cester ?— Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  one 
that  Bergami  kept  back  a  part  of  th* 
servants'  ^vages  fiom  them ? — Yes,  l 
did  ;  I  recollect  that. 

To  whom  did  you  so  complain  of 
Bergami  ? — I  cannot  recollect  precisely, 
but  it  was  in  answer  to  somebody  who 
asked  me  why  I  left  the  Princess's 
service,  and  I  remember  telling  Mr. 
Hyatt  that  Bergami  wished  to  reduce 
my  wages  after  a  long  voyage. 

Did  you  ever  say  the  same  thing  to 
any  person  besides  Mr.  Hyatt  ?--Questp 
non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hyatt  ? — Yes,  J 
do. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Hughes,  the 
housekeeper  of  Mrs.  Adams  ? — I  re- 
collect the  housekeeper,  but  do  not 
know  her  name. 

Had  she  a  son  in  a  banker's  hpuse? 
— I  do  not  know  whetlier  he  was  in  th^ 
house  of  any  banker,  or  what  was  his 
situation,  but  I  recollect  his  making  a 
visit  to  tlie  housekeeper. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  any  circnm- 
stances  respecting  Bergami,  or  re- 
specting your  own  wages? — I  cannot 
recollect  precisely  yes  or  no. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  an  excellent  and  prud^it 
woman,  and  that  you  had  never  seen 
any  thing  improper  or  indecorous  in 
her  conduct? — Questo  non  mi  ricordo. 
Yon  are  not  sure  that  you  may  no-t 
have  said  so  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  was, 
we  believe,  about  to  object  to  this 
course  of  examination,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  general  calls  of  "  Go  on." 

Did  you  ever  state  thatfhe  Princes? 
of  Wales  had,  as  far  as  you  had  seen* 
always  conducted  herself  most  pro- 
perly ? — Questo  nou  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  travel  in  a  stage-coaci* 
from  Glocester  to  Bristol,  or  from  Glo- 
cester to  any  other  place? — I  have 
never  travelled  in  a  stage-coach  from 
Glocester  except  to  London. 

Did  you  never  perform  any  other 

journey  in  a  stage-coach  since  your 

arrival  in  England  ? — No,  I  recollect 

no  other. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person  in 
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«  stage-coach,  any  thing  with  regard 
to  the  deportment  of  the  Princes*  of 
"Wales  whilst  you  were  iu  her  service? 
— Qnesto  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  say  that  she  had  always  be- 
haved with  great  prudence? — Questo 
non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  represent  her  to  be  a  much- 
injured  woman? — No  ;  no  more  tlian  I 
did  yesterday. 

Did  you  state  to  any  one  in  a  coach, 
or  elsewhere,  that  you  had  been  ap- 
plied to  to  swear  against  her?— I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  spoke  upon 
the  subject. 

Did  you  represent  in  a  stage-coach, 
or  elsewhere,  that  application  had  been 
made  to  you  to  swearagainstthe  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  ? — I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

Did  you  ever  say  you  had  been 
asked  whether  youwould  swear  against 
her  Royal  Highness? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  swearing  (juraic). 

Did  you  state  to  any  person  in  Eng- 
land that  you  had  been  applied  to,  to 
make  a  deposition,  or  give  testimony 
on  oath,  against  the  Princess? — 

The  Interpreter  for  her  Majesty 
(Benedetto  Cohen)  said  he  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain 
to  the  witness's  understanding  what 
was  meant, by  being  *'  applied  to." 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  in 
England  that  you  had  been  asked  to 
give  an  account  on  oath  respecting 
t^e  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? 
— (With  great  emphasis)  No,  in  En- 
gland I  was  never  asked. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
witness  was  ever  asked  iu  England  to 
give  an  account,  but  whether  he  ever 
said  in  England  that  he  had  been 
asked  ? — (No  answer.) 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  per- 
mit him  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  the 
course  of  examination  now  pursued  by 
his  learned  friend.  He  understood 
their  lordships  to  have  laid  down,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  examination  of  witnesses 
should  be  conducted  according  to  the 
mode  adopted  in  courts  below.  He 
conceived  the  object  of  the  questions 
now  put  to  the  witness  was  to  elicit  de- 
nials as  to  statements  made  by  him. 
v?hich  denials  would  afterwards  be  con- 
tradicted by  another  witness.  It  was 
the  practice  on  all  occasions  of  this 
kind,  in  the  courts  below,  to  mention 
at  ouce  the  name  of  that  witpcss  with 


whom  the  supposed  coBversation  bad 
been  held. 

Mr.  BKOUGHAM  submitted  that 
such  a  rule  could  not  be  uniformly 
acted  upon.  It  must  be  necessary 
sometimes  to  conceal  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  to  prove  the  falsehood 
ot  a  witness,  as  the  witness  would  be 
put  on  his  guard  if  he  had  reason  lo 
believe  that  that  person  was  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob- 
served that  his  learned  friend  was  to- 
tally imacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
courts  below. 

BIr.  BROUGHAM  retorted  the  im- 
putation. The  Solicitor-General  ap- 
peared to  him  unacquainted  with  those 
rules,  as  well  as  with  the  first  rule  of 
all  judicial  proceedings,  wh'ch  was, 
not  to  interrupt  an  adversary  before 
he  had  concluded  his  observations. 
He  apprehended  that  his  learned 
friends  who  were  with  him  on  this  oc- 
casion had  as  much  expeiience  and 
knowledge  of  those  rules  as  the  So- 
licitor General,  and  he  should  there- 
fore consider  the  rule  which  the  So- 
licitor General  attempted  to  establish 
as  a  mere  dictum  of  his  own.  It 
might  be  very  well  to  observe  such  a 
rule  on  particular  occasions,  but  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  it  would  prevent  the 
most  perjured  witness  from  being  de- 
tected. He  contidently  appealed  to 
their  lordships,  notwithstanding  the 
monopoly  of  legal  learning  claimed  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  whether  he  was 
not  entitled  to  draw  from  the  witness 
declarations  that  he  had  never  made 
this  or  that  statement  to  any  person, 
and  then  to  produce,  for  the  first  time, 
A  or  B,  to  whom  such  declarations 
had  been  made. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  inaudible 
below  the  bar. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  ordinary 
rule  was,  to  mention,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  witness  was  supposed  to  have 
made  certain  communications.  He 
would  not,  however,  pledge  himself  to 
the  affirmation.  It  was  certainly  ob- 
vious that  a  veiy  honest  man  might 
forget  generally  that  lie  had  or  had  not 
stated  a  particular  fact,  and  yet  recol- 
lect it  when  he  heard  the  name  of  the 
individual  to  whom  he  had  made  the 
statement.    This  he  did  not  consifler 
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could  throw  any  slur  on  the  testimony 
of  such  a  witness.  He  had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prius 
for  the  last  •ir>  years,  and  did  not 
know  what  rule  was  now  generally 
adopted  ;  bnt  in  his  time  such  a  rule 
would  liave  been  thought  fair  and 
reasonai)lo. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  merely 
protested  as^aiiist  the  universality  of 
its  application.  He  woidd,  however, 
at  once  meution  the  uame  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson 
that  you  had  been  applied  to  to  become 
a  witness  astainst  the  Princess  of 
Wales? — I  swear  I  do  not  know  either 
the  name  or  the  thing  mentioned. 

Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  that 
you  had  been  so  applied  to  ? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  sug- 
gested that  the  question  would  perhaps 
be  rendered  more  intelli<,'ible  to  the 
witness,  if  it  were  put  in  this  form ; — 
"Did  you  ever  say,  'I  have  been  ap- 
plied to  to  appear  as  a  witness  again«t 
the  Princess  of  Wales,'  or  words  to 
that  effect?" 

The  question  was  accordingly  so  put. 

(In  a  loud  and  passionate  tone.) 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
the  stage-coach,  "  I  have  had  great 
advantages  offered  to  me  if  I  will  be  a 
witness  against  the  Princess,"  or  words 
to  that  effect  ? — (With  violent  gesticu- 
lations.) I  will  lay  down  my  lite  there 
(pointing  to  the  space  within  the  bar,) 
if  such  an  offer  was  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— That  is  not  an 
answer ;  let  the  question  be  explained 
to  him. 

The  Interpreter  here  expressed  a 
hope  that  their  lordships  would  permit 
him  to  psc  any  words,  and  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  and 
manner  of  stating  and  endeavouring  to 
make  intelligil^le  the  questions  to  this 
witness. 

The  preceding  question  was  again 
put. 

I  will  lay  down  my  life  if  I  ever 
made  any  discourse  about  appearing  as 
a  witness,  or  about  any  oath. 

Did  you  any  where  in  England  hold 
guch  a  discourse  with  any  body  ? 

[A  considerable  time  now  elapsed, 
and  various  explanations  were  had 
between  the  Interpreter  and  witricss 
before  the  latter  could  understand  the 
fnll  and  precise  meaning  of  this  ques- 
tion.] 


He  at  lengtli  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive; 

Did  yon  ever  state  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  a  stage-coach,  that  you  had  been 
offered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  sitiiatlon 
under  government,  if  you  would  give 
evidence  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales? — How  could  T  say  so  to  him, 
when  I  did  not  know  his  n.une  ? 

Did  you  ever  say  to  a  Mr.  Johnson^ 
in  a  stage-coach,  that  you  had  been 
offered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  place  un- 
der government,  for  the  evidence  yon 
were  to  give  against  the  Princess? — 
To  you  i  will  answer  no  more  :  you 
ask  me  things  that  never  entered  my 
head — things  I  never  dreamt  about. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
Hud  you  ever  any  conversation  in  Eng-, 
land  with  any  person  in  a  stage-coach 
about  giving  evidence  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  that 
that  question  ought  not  to  be  put  at 
present: — he  asked. — 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  witk 
any  body  in  a  stage-coach  respecting 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ? — I  never  have  spoken  about 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  any  diligence. 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Princess  in  the  course  of  any 
journey  you  had  in  England  wl»en  tra- 
velling in  a  diligence? — Never  about 
the  affairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
never  meddled  with  those  discourses. 

Did  you  ever  at  an  inn  or  in  a  dili- 
gence on  a  journey  in  England  say  that 
you  expected  money  or  a  place  ttnder 
government  for  giving  evidence  against 
her  Royal  Highness? — Never!  Never! 
(with  vehement  action.) 

How  long  were  you  in  England 
when  you  were  here  before  the  pre- 
sent time? — The  first  time  ono  night. 

How  long  were  you  in  England  at 
that  period  when  you  lived  with  Mr. 
Hyatt  of  (.ilocester? — ^Non  mi  ricordo, 
because  I  have  not  the  book  in  which 
I  entered  it. 

About  how  many  months  were  you 
in  Mr.  Hyatt's  service? — I  cannot  tell, 
because  I  have  not  the  book  in  which 
I  put  it  down. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thanked  their 
lordships  for  the  favour  they  had 
granteti  him. 

THE  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL 
wished  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
witness. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  da- 
cidcd  that  the  interrogatories  jost 
closed  being  in  the  nature  of  a  cross- 
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cxaitiination  tfie  counsel  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side  bad  a  right  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions on  what  had  jiist  passed. 

Did  you  coiiie  tVom  Vienna  to  this 
toiintry  as  servant  to  Mr.  Kyatt? — 
Air.  Hyatt  brought  me  here. 

Did  you  continue  in  his  service  till 
yon  set  off  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  Vienna?— Yes,  till  that  moment,: 
he  paid  the  fare  of  the  coach  for  me  on 
my  return. 

By  Lord  ELLENBOKOUGH.— 
When  you  spoke  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness as  a  buona  donna,  a  prudent  wo- 
man, did  you  refer  to  her  moral  con- 
duct as  a  woman,  or  to  her  behaviour 
to  you  as  a  mistress  .•' — When  there  was 
discouise  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  I  always  said  that  she  wras  a 
buona  donna ;  because,  if  I  had  said 
that  she  was  a  cattiva  donna,  a  bad 
woman,  they  would  have  fought  me — 
knocked  me  down.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  rehiarked 
tliat  his  object  in  recalling  Theodore 
Majochi  was  not  to  cast  any  imputation 
upon  any  quarter  for  any  offers  made 
to  him,  but  with  a  perfectly  different 
■view.  It  still  remained  doubtful  whe- 
ther, by  buona  donna,  the  witness 
meant  a  kind,  or  a  prudent,  good,  and 
virtuous  lady. 

Majochi  having  withdrawn  from  the 
bar. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  said  he  did  not 
think  the  witness  had  used  any  word 
equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the  In- 
terpreter, "fought  me — knocked  me 
down." 

The  Interpreter  replied,  that  the 
witness  had  used  the  word  attaccare, 
which  meant  to  knock  down,  though 
attaccar  lite  meant  to  quarrel,  or  to 
pick  a  quarrel.  He  had  rendered  the 
sense  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Co- 
hen the  Interpreter  on  the  other  side, 
whose  aid  he  had  requested,  for  greater 
accuracy,  when  Majochi  was  recaUed. 
'  Mr.  BROUGHAM  added,  that  the 
witness  had  employed  the  phrase  attac- 
car Hie,  which  might  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fightinj;  or  knocking  down. 

,Mr.  Cohen  explained  oritaccrtr  lite^  to 
pnean  to  dispute,  and  admitted  that  the 
witness  had  used  it. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  repeated 
the  terms  in  which  he  had  put  his 
qiKstion,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
thatthe  Interpreter  had  given  too  much 
force  to  the  meaning  of  the  witness. 

After  a  single  remark  frmn  Lord 
GRENVIHiEtlie  answer  was  amended 
on  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer. 


The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  niovc4 

the  adjournment  of  the  bouse  as  it  wa^  , 
half  past  4.  (Go  on,  go  on.)  He  had 
no  objection  to  proceeding,  but  he 
doubted  whether  any  thing  could  be 
gaiqcd  by  calling  another  witness  to-» 
day.    (Go  on,  go  on.) 


FOURTH    WITNESS. 

[Francisco  ds  Rollo.] 

Francisco  di  Rollo  was  accordingly 
put  to  the  b;ir  and  sworn  :  he  was  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  J.  PARKE. 

What  coimtryman  ate  you .'' — A  na- 
tive of  Piedmont. 

In  whose  service  are  yon  now .' — 
The  Marquis  of  Cic.<a. 

Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  servici 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  i — Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ? — As  cook. 

In  what  year  did  yon  enter  her  ser- 
vice r — It  was  when  she  came  froni 
Venice;  but  the  year  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

How  long  did  yon  continue  in  it? — 
Nearly  two  years,  not  quite. 

By  whom  were  you  hired  to  go  into 
the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— By  Sig- 
nor  Bergami. 

AVere  you  acquainted  with  Bergami 
before  that  timer — Yes. 

What  was  Signor  Bergami  when  you 
first  knew  him  r — He  was  in  the  same 
service  with  me. 

Was  that  the  service  of  General  Pi- 
no ? — Yes. 

In  what  capacity  was  Bergami  acting 
in  the  service  of  General  Pino.^ — As 
valet :  he  used  to  come  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  fetch  the  dishes  to  be  put 
upon  table.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
situation  of  courier. 

How  long  were  yon  in  the  same  ser- 
vice with  Bergami; — I  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Count  Pino,  and  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  countess.     (Laughter.) 

How  long  had  Bergami  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Countess  Pino  r — I  can- 
not tell,  because  I  went  out  of  the  ser- 
vice of  General  Pino. 

How  long  was  he  in  the  service  of 
the  Countess  Pino  ? — I  do  not  know, 
because,  when  I  went  into  the  service 
of  General  Piuo,  Bergami  had  been  iu 
the  service  of  the  countess. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of 
General  Pipo  ? — I  served  him  three 
years  ;  one  when  he  was  minister  at 
war,  another  at  Moscow,  and  the  third 
I  do  not  call  a  service. 

Was  Bergami  in  the  service  of  the 
Coantess  Pino  all  thre«  times  wbcu 
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yon  served  General  Pino? — Yes;  the 
only  difference  was,  that  I  was  paid 
by  General  Pino,  and  he  was  paid  by 
the  countess;  but  we  were  in  the  same 
service,  and  dined  together. 

How  many  years  had  yott  kiiown 
IBerKami  before  you  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  ?^ — I  do  not  know ; 
1  had  served  anotiier  master. 

At  what  place  were  you  taken  into 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — 
When  she  went  to  live  opposite  the 
Plazu  Borromeo,  when  she  came  from 
Vtniice  the  first  time. 

Were  yon  with  her  at  tli«  Villa  Vil- 
lani? — \'es. 

At  the  Villa  d'Estc?— Yes. 

Did  you  accoui|>any  her  on  her  voy- 
nge  to  Greece? — Yes. 

Did  yon  act  las  cook  on  that  voyage? 
— I  did,  but  not  on  board  the  Cloriude 
and  the  Leviuthan. 

■  Did  yo"  return  with  the  Princess 
from  Greece  into  Italy? — I  did;  but, 
before  I  ret»irnf;d,  I  performed  the 
office  of  cook  on  board  the  polacre. 

Were  you  at  the  Barona  ? — 'Yes. 

At  v\hat  place  did  you  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess? — At  the  Bjrona. 

For  what  reason  did  you  leave  the 
service  of  tlie  Princess? — Because  it 
was  the  brotJier  of  Bergami  who  per- 
secuted me,  and  then  I  could  not  stand 
the  labonr,"" 

What  do  yon  mean  by  "  could  not 
stand  the  labour?" — Because  there 
was  too  nuich  work. 

■  Do  yon  recollect  where  the  Princess 
slept  on  her  voyage  out  to  Greece? — 
I  do  :  in  the  polacre. 

Before  tfie  Princess  w^t  to  Pales- 
tine, do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the 
polacre  she  slept? — Sometimes  under 
the  deck,  and  sometimes  in  a  tent 

Wliei-e  w;is  the  tent  ? — Going  to- 
wards the  poop. 

Where  was  the  usual  place  where 
Iter  Royal  Highness  slept  on  the  voy- 
age from  Jaffa  to  Italy? — She  always 
slept  in  the  tent,  excepting  when  she 
landed:  she  went  to  (he  tent  on  ac- 
count of  the  horses. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept 
on  the  vovage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy?-  — 
When  we  were  on  board  the  polacre  I 
saw  him  in  the  evening  in  the  tent, 
and  then  the  tent  was  closed :  here 
Vas  the  Prinsess,  and  he  was  sitting 
there.  (Describing  the  situation.) 

Have  yon  ever  seen  Bergami  in  the 
tnoruingcome  ont  of  the  tent?-— Some- 
times, but  not  in  the  morning  early  : 
tic  cawe  out  at  a  certain  hour. 


At  what  time  in  the  morning  did 
Bergami  come  out  of  the  tent?  at 
what  hour  did  you  see  him? — Some-  ■ 
times  I  saw  him  in  the  morning  early, 
and  sometimes  a  little  later.  I  was  al- 
ways at  tlie  kitchen  boding  potatoes 
for  the  family  for  breakfast. 

In  what  part  of  the  vessel  was  the 
kitchen? — At  the  mast  near  the  bow- 
sprit. 

Was  the  tent  dovra  at  night  ?— Yes. 

In  what  way  was  the  tent  fastened 
down  at  night? — The  tent  was  closed 
and  covered:  sometimes  I  did  not 
take  notice,  because  I  was  attendin.^ 
to  my  kitchen  :  but  in  going  about  I 
saw  that  it  was  down- 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lightin  the  tent 
at  night  when  it  was  closed  ? — Twice 
1  have  seen  the  light  put  out  of  the 
tent. 

Do  you  know  who  put  the  light  ont 
of  the  tent?— How  can  I  know? 

Who  took  the  light  when  it  was  put 
out  ? — Either  Theodora  or  Cariino. 

When  you  saw  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  tent  in  the  morning,  how  was 
he  dressed? — He  had  on  a  gown, 
which  he  had  made  in  a  pait  of 
Greece,  which  was  of  silk. 

Five  o'clock  bemg  arrived,  the  Earl 
of  LIVERPOOL  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  their  lordships  separated. 


FRIDAY,  August  2.5. 

Tlie  LORD  CHANCELLOR  took 
hi.s  seat,  and  prayers  were  read  about 
a  quarter  before  10  o'clock. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  wished 
to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
observations  which  had  appeared  in  a 
payter  of  yesterdi'.y,  in  which  an  impu- 
tation was  cast  on  the  character  of  a 
m)ble  lord  now  absent^  his  wisli  being 
to  state  what  {.wrhaps  that  noble  lord 
himself  wond  already  have  stated  ha<l 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent; and  which  would  shew  that  the 
iin)>ntution  was  unfounded,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness  Majochi. 

Their  Lordshijis  would  recollect 
that  Majochi  staled  that  he  went  first 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  in  1817,  in  ,the 
service  of  the  Marquis  Oni.schaiti; 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Vienna, 
and  went  back  to  Milan  ;  and  that  he, 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
Onischalti  six  or  seven  months  belore. 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Bri- 
tish embassy.  If  the  dates  were  com- 
pared, it  would    bo  found  that  tliis 
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brought  hJJH  dowy  to  the  nioiUh  of 
March,  1818.  Now  he  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  knew  that  Lord  Stewart 
landed  in  England  in  July,  1817,  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  business  of  his 
own  which  detained  him  in  ICngland 
and  Ireland  to  Februaiy,  1818.  Up 
to  that  period  he  had  seen  him  fre- 
quently ;  but  it  was  besides  matter  of 
public  notoriety ,  from  the  proceedings 
in  Chancery,  that  Lord  Stewart  had 
continued  some  time  longer  in  this 
country,  at  least  till  after  the  month 
of  March.  But  he  did  not  ieavo  En- 
gland until  some  months  subsequent 
to  that  date,  and  he  himself  met  l^rd 
Stewart  on  the  Dover  road,  in  August, 
18l8.  It  was,  tliercfore,  impossible 
that  Lord  Stewart  could  have  been  at 
"Vienna  during  the  period  of  the  ser- 
vice of  Majochi  with  the  Marquis  of 
Oni.schalti,  or  that  he  could  have  any 
Communication  with  him  after  he  left 
Milan.  There  was,  therefore,  no  con- 
tradiction in  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  witness  on  this  subject.  It  would 
be  found,  that  when  Majochi  was  asked 
whether  he  saw  Lord  Stewart  he  said 
Le  did  not  recollect,  but  that  lie  saw 
his  Secretary.  Now  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  thai  in  making  this  ex- 
planation he  was  far  from  throwini; 
any  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Major 
Dnrin.  Nor  could  he  conceive  how  it 
could  be  stated  as  any  thing  deroga- 
tory from  the  character  of  a  public 
olScer  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure to  his  government  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness  whose  evi<!ence  was 
required  in  a  case  important  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  personal 
honour  of  the  sovereign. 

He  had  stated  this  much  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  that  there  was 
no  contradiction  in  the  evidence,  and 
that  what  had  been  stated  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Stewart  might 
also  be  known  to  be  as  false  as  it  was 
base. 

(The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call 
over  the  house,  when  an  apolos^'  was 
made  for  the  absence  of  Lord  Sondes 
on  account  of  indisposition.) 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL,  as  simi- 
lar apologies  might  occur  on  other  days, 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
he  hoped  no  noble  lord  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  indisposi- 
tion of  a  day  or  two,  make  that  indis- 
position an  excuse  for  absenting  him- 
self during  the  whole  of  this  proceeding. 

Lord  GliEN  YILLE  wished  to  know 


whether  it  was  iuleiidcd  that  all  ooble 
lords  who  were  present  should  vote. 
He  did  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion 
on  this  subject  at  present,  except  to 
say  that  he  thought  it  might  be  very 
difficult  for  noble  lords  to  give  a  vote 
on  evidence  which  thev  had  not  heard. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, tiial 
the  question  whether  noble  lords  should 
be  compelled  to  vote  was  very  different 
from  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  that  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  circumstances, 
upon  which  no  determined  opinion 
could  yet  be  given  ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  voting  must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  to  their  own  discretioo. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  explained. 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  some  allusion 
to  the  printed  evidence^  which  we  did 
not  di.«tiuctly  hear. 

The  calling  of  tiie  roll  then  proceed- 
ed, and  when  it  was  concluded,  counsel 
were  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  appeared  in  a  paper  of 
yesterday,  respecting'  his  examination 
of  Majochi,  thought  it  necessarv'  to 
make  an  explanation.  It  had  been 
statctr,  that  he  had  examined  that  v\it- 
ness  from  a  letter  from  a  person  he  had 
never  seen.  This  was  completely  er- 
roneous. He  had  examined  him  on 
the  depositions  of  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

TheATTORNEY-GENERALsaid, 
that  if  his  learned  friead  complained 
of  what  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 
he  had  nmch  more  reason  for  doing  so. 
He  did  not  know  whether  their  lord- 
ships ever  saw  the  newspapers;  but 
there  was  in  one  of  them, '  The  Times,' 
u  most  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  law- 
oliicers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  highly  im- 
proper comments  on  the  evidence.  He, 
however,  shonld  not  have  said  a  word 
on  the  subject,  had  not  his  learned 
friend  called  their  lordships'  attention 
to  it. 

Examination  of  FRANCISCO  DI 
ROLLO  continued  by  Mr.  PARK. 

During  your  voyage  from  Jaiia  did 
you  see  the  curtains  of  the  tent  let 
dov,n  in  the  day-Umer-  I  did. 

What  time  of  the  day  r— In  the  morn- 
ing when  I  got  up. 

Did  you  see  them  down  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  i — Yes,  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

What  persons  were  under  the  tent 
when  the  osutains  were  let  down; — A» 
usual,  Bcrgaaii  and  the  Princess. 
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Dill  yon  accompany  the  Princess  on 
shore  when  she  landed  and '  went  to 
Joiusalem  ? — Yes. 

Did  vou  also  go  with  her  to  Ephesns  ? 
—I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  how  the  dinner  for 
the  Princess  was  prepared  there? — I 
do  not  remember.  We  lived  at  the 
Consiil's,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Do  yon  recollect  where  the  Princess 
dined  ? — I  was  not  in  the  same  family, 
and  did  not  pay  attention. 

Did  you  go  with  the  Princess  to 
Scala  Nnova? — No,  I  went  on  with  the 
luggage. 

Were  you  at  Villa  d'Este  with  the 
Princess  r— Yes. 

Have  you  also  been  at  the  Barona 
and  Villa  Villani? — I  have. 

Had  you  opportunities  at  the  Villa 
Villani,  at  the  Barona,  and  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  of  seeing  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  together  before  the  voyage  ? — 
Not  at  the  Barona  before  the  voyage. 

Did  you  see  them  together  at  the 
Villa  Villani  and  the  Villa  d'Este  be- 
fore the  voyage? — Yes. 

On  those  occasions,  when  yon  saw 
them  together,  how  did  they  conduct 
themselves  ? — 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  and  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion as  too  general. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
thought  it  v^'as  a  question  fit  to  be  put. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
also  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  put, 
and  the  question  was  repeated. 

On  those  occasions  how  did  they 
conduct  themselves? — They  were  arm 
in  arm. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  more 
than  once? — Yes,  many  a  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in 
the  kitchen  ? — I  have. 

What  did  they  do  when  together 
there? — Sometimes  they  ordered  some- 
thing to  be  prepared,  or  something  to 
eat. 

When  you  saw  them  together,  was 
there  any  body  with  them  ?  or  were 
they  alone? — Sometimes  alone;  some- 
times witii  the  dame  d'honneur. 

Was  that  the  Countess  Oldi?— No; 
It  was  Bergami's  sister. 

In  what  manner  did  they  eat  when 
they  came  together  into  the  kitchen  ? — 

[The  witness,  after  having  given  his 
answer,  continued  to  speak,  and  thus 
interrupted  the  Interpreter  in  translat- 
ing. The  Interpreter  therefore  begged 
of  their  lordships  to  allow  him  tu  in- 
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form  the  witness  that  he  must  hold  his 
tongue  while  he  was  giving  the  transla- 
tion of  his  answer.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordinglv,  and  the  question  was  again 
put.]     " 

In  what  manner  did  they  eat? — She 
cut  a  piece,  and  ate  herself;  and  then 
cut.inotlur  piece,  and  said  to  Bergamf^ 
"  There,  eat  you  also." 

[In  giving  this  answer  the  witness 
made  the  motion  of  picking  np  some- 
thing, and  eating.] 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  on  the  lake  together?^ — Yes. 

Was  any  person  with  them  ?  or  were 
they  by  themselves  ? — Sometimes  they 
were  alone,  and  sdraetimfs  he  rowed 
the  boat. 

Do  you  recollect  a  person  named 
Mahomet  i — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  make  any  ex- 
hibitions in  the  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cess?— I  have. 

How  was  he  dressed?  in  the  Eu- 
ropean or  the  Turkish  manner? — In 
the  Turkish. 

Describe  what  he  did? — Here  the 
witness  danced  about,  snapped  his 
fingers  as  if  using  castanets,  made  se- 
veial  pantomimical  gestures,  and  sang 
Dumi,  ZHmi;  Duitti,  Dimi. 

The  Interpreter. — How  am  I  to  in- 
terpret that  ?  Y^our  lordships  see  it  as 
well  as  I. 

Did  h*  do  any  thing  with  his  trow- 
sers? — He  made  a  sort  of  roll  with 
them  to  represent 'something,  1  do  not 
know  how  to  call  it. 

Was  the  Princess  present  ? — She  was 
looking  on,  and  laughed. 

Will  the  witness  describe  what  Ma- 
homet did  with  the  roll  he  made  of 
his  trows6rs  ? — He  took  it  in  his  hand, 
and  made  gesticulations ;  I  cannot  say 
{non  posso  dire)  what  he  meant  to  re- 
present. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
von  posso  dire? —That  I  cannot  say 
what  he  hat!  in  his  head  to  represent. 

Did  this  exhibition  by  Mahomet  take 
place  before  the  Princess  more  than 
once?— I  have  seen  her  see  it  once  in 
the  kitchen,  and  another  time  when 
he  was  in  the  court,  and  she  at  the 
window. 

Were  you  at  Turin  with  tb^  Prin- 
cess?— Yes. 

Was  slie  at  an  inn  there  ?— ^Ye$. 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  to  court 
any  day?— I  do. 

Were  you  on  that  morning  in  Berga- 
mi's bed- room  ? — I  was. 
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At  what  time  in  the  tnoraing? — 
About  nine,  or  past  nine. 

Did  the  Princess  get  up  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  into 
Bergami's  bed  room  ? — I  was  carrying 
a  ruif  for  the  neck,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves,  to  the  dame  d'honnenr. 

Did  the  door  of  the  dame  d'lionneur's 
chamber  open  into  Bergami's? — You 
entered  the  room  of  Bergami,  and  on 
the  right  was  the  door  of  tlic  dame 
d'honneur. 

Did  Bergami's  bed  appear  to  have 
been  slept  in  ? — At  the  moment  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  room  of  the  dame 
d'honneur  I  saw  Bergami  coming  out 
of  the  Princess's  bed-room,  and  he 
scoMed  me. 

What  dress  was  Bergami  in  at  this 
time? — He  had  on  his  morning-gown 
of  striped  silk,  and  he  had  his  under 
small  clothes,  drawers,  stockings,  and 
slippers. 

Do  you  recollect  any  ball  at  the 
Baroiia?— Yes. 

Who  attended  it  ?~The  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  people  of  low  and  mid- 
dle ranks. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— When  did  you 

come"  to    this   countrj^  ? — When    they 
brought  me. 

About  what  time  was  that? — About 
eight  or  nine  montl;-  ago. 

Where  were  you  before?— With  my 
master. 

Who  is  he  ? — The  Marquis  Encisa. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  his  ser- 
vice f — Three  years. 

When  were  yoti  first  examined  on 
this  business? — About  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  months  ago,  at  Milan. 

Who  examined  you  at  Milan?— The 
Advocate  Vilmarcati. 

Were  any  other  persons  by,  when 
you  were  examined? — Yes,  three  or 
four  gentlemen. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — I 
have  seen  one  of  them. 

Was  that  before  you  came  here  ? — 
Y»s. 

Did  you  go  to  Vilmarcati's  yourself, 
or  did  any  body  take  you  ?—They  sent 
for  me,  saying  that  they  wanted  to 
£]>eak  to  me. 

Was  it  that  time  that  you  agreed  to 
come  over  here? — Yes. 

How  often  wereyon  at  Vilmarcati's? 
— ^1  wice. 


What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleniaH 
you  knew? — Colonel  Brown. 

Was  it  he  that  sent  for  you  ? — Yes. 
How  did  you  know  him  ? — Because 
I  saw  him  at  the  Advocate's,  and  he 
lived  near  my  house. 

Do  you  mean  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 
What  wages  had  you  from  the  Mar- 
quis ? — A  livre  of  Milan  per  day,  eating, 
drinking,  everything  comfortable,  and 
perquisites,  which  were  many. 

What  wages  had  you  from  the  Prin- 
cess ? — Every  three  months  ten  Napo- 
leons, that  is  to  say,  ten  20  francs. 

There  were  no  perquisites  in  the 
house  of  the  Princess,  I  take  for  grant- 
ed?— I  never  received  any  presents, 
except  when  we  returned  from  the 
voyage  ;  Bergami  gave  me  two  dollars 
when  he  was  made  a  baron. 
Were  you  not  cook  ? — Yes. 
Had  you  no  perquisites  as  cook  ?  did 
you  make  nothing  besides  your  wages  ? 
— The  profits  I  left  to  the  other  people 
who  worked  with  me,  and  whose  pay 
was  small. 

Did  Bergami  pay  you? — Yes. 
Did  not  Bergami  overlook  the  ac- 
counts of  the  house? 

Interpreter. — You  mean  look  over, 
not  overlook.     (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  stood  corrected, 
Did  not  Bergami  l«ok  over  the  ac- 
counts ? — Yes. 

Was  he  not  very  exact? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

When  on  board  the  ship,  was  it  yout 

business  to  be  on  deck,  or  to  be  below, 

cooking  ? — I  worked  in  the  kitchen. 

Where  was  the  kitchen  ? — On  deck. 

Where  did  the  maids  of  the  Princess 

sleep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  Jeroninius  sleep? — That 
I  know,  because  I  used  to  go  into  his 
cabin  to  have  a  glass.  His  room  was 
in  a  corner. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hannam  sleep,  tJie 
English  gentleman? — I  do  not  know  iu 
which  cabin  he  slept,  there  were  so 
many  right  and  left;  but  I  know  he 
slept  iu  one. 

Where  did  Captain  Flinn  sleep  ? — • 
In  some  room,  but  I  do  not  know 
which. 

What  have  you  had  for  eoming  here  ? 
— Nothing  but  trouble. 

Do  you  expect  anything? — I  hope 
to  go  soon  home,  to  find  my  master. 

Are  you  not  to  have  a  livre  a  day 
while  yoo  are  absent  from  your  master  ; 
or  is  any  one  to  have  a  livre  a  day  for 
you  ? — My  daughter  is  to  have  a  livr« 
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a  day;  but  I  have  received  no  letters, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  slie  has  got  the 
money. 

Examined  hv  tire  Jlonse. 
Earl  of  LIVERPOOL.— When  y«u 
said  that  Bergarai's  bed   appeared  to 
beruade,  did  yon  mean  that  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  not  been  slept  in? — I  do. 

Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— Do  you 
remember  to  have  seen  Mahomet  per- 
form the  same  dance,  which  you  de- 
scribe him  to  have  perfoj-med  before 
tile  Princess,  in  the  presence  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  the  Princess 
being  absent?— Yes,  he  played  the 
same  tricks  before  us  many  times. 

How  did  you  know  it  to  be  the  Prin- 
cess's room  out  of  which  you  saw  Ber- 
ganii  come  ? — Because,  when  I  was  or- 
dered to  carry  in  breakfast,  I  went  to 
carry  it,  and  I  saw  the  Princess  com- 
ing out  of  the  same  room,  combed  and 
dresied. 

Duke  of  HAMILTON.— At  what 
time  of  day  was  this  ? — Not  fullydressed 
for  going  out ;  but  in  her  usual  dress, 
and  comhed. 

I  ask  at  what  time  of  day  was  it  when 
it  appeared  to  you  that' the  bed  was 
not  made  ?  What  time  was  it'  in  the 
morning  when  Bergami  was  coming 
out  of  the  room?  Was  it  when  the 
Princess  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Court? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  de- 
sired the  short-hand-writer  to  read  the 
former  questions  and  answers,  as  to 
the  witness  seeing  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  Princess's  room. 

The  questions  were  read. 

Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.  — When 
Bergami  came  out  of  the  Princess's 
room,  what  did  he  say  to  the  witness  ? 
— He  said,  "  You  scoundrel,  what  do 
y<»u  do  here?  Who  has  opened  the 
door?" — I  answered  that  1  found  it 
open.     He  then  said,  "  Go  awav." 

Lord  Viscount  FALMOUTH.— 
Witness  has  stated  that  Bergami  looked 
over  his  accounts.  Had  he  ever  any 
quarrel  with  ilergami  respecting  those 
accounts? — Yes,  I  have  had  some  dis- 
putes. 

Did  those  dispntes  happen  just  be- 
fore he  left  the  service  of  tl>e  Princess, 
or  at  what  time? — I  have  had  some 
disputes  with  Bergami  before  I  left 
the  service  of  the  Princess,  and  with 
bis  brother. 

When  you  left  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  did  she  give  you  a  good  cha- 


racter?— No;   because  I  did  not  ask 
for  it. 

Did  you  leave  her  service  of  your 
own  accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? 
— 'There  was  some  quarrel,  up  or 
down :  and  they  said  '*  You  may  go/' 
and  I  went. 

Earl  GROSVENOR.— At  what  time 
in  the  morning  were  the  beds  com- 
monly made  while  you  were  at  Turin? 
— I  did  not  go  to  make  the  beds. 
That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 
The  INTERPRETER— I  am  aware 
of  that,  my  lord  ;  but  I  must  give  the 
answer  which  I  receive  from  the  wit- 
ness. 

The  Question  repeated. — I  cannot 
say,  for  there  was  a  servant,  the  chas- 
stur,  who  made  the  beds.  It  was  only 
accidentally  that  I  entered  the  room. 

Was  it  your  duty,  as  cook,  to  carry 
in  the  breakfast?— There  were  the 
waiters  of  the  inn  to  do  that. 

Was  Mahomet  one  of  those  particu» 
larly  employfed  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ? — Mahomet  had  the  care  of 
the  horses  ;  he  was  employed  in  the 
stable. 

The  Earl  of  DARLINGTON.— Do 
you  remember  the  King  and  Qu^en 
coming  to  visit  the  Princess  at  Turin? 
—Yes. 

Did  the  Princess  go  out  airing  with 
the  King  and  Queen. — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  go  in  the  same  car- 
riage ? — The  Princess  went  out  with 
the  King  and  Queen;  Bergami  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  King  had  the  arm  of 
the  Princess. 

Did  Bergami  go  out  in  the  same  car- 
riage?— This  I  cannot  say.  I  know 
he  also  went  out  in  a  carriage,  for 
there  were  three  carriages ;  but  I  caii- 
not  tell  in  which. 

Do. you  remember  at  what  time  the 
Princess  vvent  to  Court? — When  she 
went  out  for  the  airing,  it  was  about 
eleven  in  the  niorning^  when  she  went 
to  dinner,  it  was  one. 

Earl  of  MORTON.— The  witness 
has  said,  speaking  of  Bergami's  bed, 
tiiat  it  appeared,  upon  the  occasion  he 
referred  to,  to  be  made.  Is  it  usual  to 
make  up  the  bed  in  a  differentform  for 
the  day  and  fortlie  night?— There  must 
be  a  manner:  I  do  not  know;  I  know 
that  in  my  house  tlie  bed  is  made  in 
the  morning. 

Lord  AUCKLAND.— At  what  hour 
did  you  see  tl|e  Princess  go  to  Court? 
— About  half-past  niae  or  ten. 
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Rc-cxamincd  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
tliion^h  the  niediiim  of  the  LORD- 
CHANCELLOR. 

While  you  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  were  yon  not    confined    to 
your  bed  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  re- 
ceived in  a  scuffle.' — Yes. 
•>  Do  yon  renieuiber  the  Princess  com- 

injj  to  your  room  to  see  if  yon  were 
•well  treated? — I  do  ;  and  Berganii. 

Lord  ELLEN  BOROUGH.-Atwhat 
hour  did  the  Princess  come  to  see  you? 
— The  hour  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I 
was  half  asleep,  and  Bergami  said, 
*'  Mind,  it  is  the  Princess  come  to  see 
you." 

Did  the  Princess  come  more  than 
once  ? — Once. 

By  night  or  day  ? — By  day. 

Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the 
Princess  coming? — I  was. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON.— Did 
the  Princess  come  alone? — Berganii 
came  with  her. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


FIFTH    WITNESS. 

[Samuel  George  Pechell.] 

Captain  Samuel  George  Pechell 
sworn,  and  examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. 

Yon  are  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
navy? — lam. 

Yon  commanded  the  Clorinde  in  the 
year  181.5? — I  did. 

Were  you  at  Civita-Vecchia  in  March, 
1815?— I  was. 

Did  you  there  receive  the  Princess 
on  board  the  Clorinde  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  nmcmber  by  whom  she  was 
accompanied  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
By  Lady  Charlotte  Lind.-iay,  Mr.  North, 
Dr.  Holland,  jNladame  Falconet,  and 
by  various  servants. 

Among  those  servants  do  you  re- 
member Bergami  ? — I  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  Bergami  ap- 
pear on  board  the  Clorinde.' — As  a 
menial  servant. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with 
the  Princess  at  the  time  she  was  on 
board  the  Clorinde? — I  was.  The 
Princess  was  entertained  at  my  table. 

Did  Bergami  wait  at  table? — Every 
day. 

Did  he  wait  as  a  menial  servant,  as 
any  other  servant? — He  did. 

Where  did  you  convey  the  Princess 
at  that  time  ? — To  Genoa. 

Did  yo«  touch  at  Leghorn? — We 
did. 


Did  any  of  the  suite  of  the  Princes* 
quit  the  ship  at  Leghorn? — Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Mr.  North. 

Was  '^there  not  a  boy  named  Austin 
on  board? — There  was. 

Did  the  Princess  quit  the  ship  at 
Genoa  with  her  suite?— She  did. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  the 
Princess  was  on  board  your  vessel  at 
that  tune  ? — Seven  or  eight  days. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
were  you  again  at  Genoa  ? — I  was,  iu 
August,  1815. 

Did  the  Princess  in  that  month  em- 
bark at  Genoa  on  board  the  Leviathan  ? 
— Not  until  November. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  between 
Uie  time  of  her  departure  in  March 
until  you  saw  htr  in  November  at 
Genoa? — No. 

Did  yon  see  her  at  the  time  when 
she  came  to  embark  on  board  the  Le- 
viathan ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  her  come  down  to  the 
vessel  in  her  carriage  ? — I  did. 

Who  accompanied  her  iu  the  car- 
riage?— I  remember  the  Countess  of 
Oldi,  Bergami,  and  an  infant ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  other  j)ei  sons. 

Did  you  go  in  the  Clorinde  from  Ge- 
noa to  Sicily  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  directions  to  go  to  Sicily 
for  tJie  purpose  of  receiving  the  Prin- 
cess there  ? — I  had. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Si- 
cily ? — On  the  7th  of  December. 

Where  in  Sicily  did  you  receive  tUe 
Princess  on  board  ? — At  3Iessina. 

Previous  to  your  receiving  the  Prin- 
cess for  the  second  time  on  board  the 
Clorinde,  had  any  communication 
taken  place  between  her  Royal  High- 
ness and  yourself.' — Yes. 

Whkt  was  the  nature  of  that  com- 
munication?— I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Haunam,  informing  nie  that  the 
Princess  intended  to  embark  from  Ge- 
noa in  the  Clorinde. 

Tfiat  was  before  you  left  Genoa.' — 
Yes. 

You  had  another  communication  at 
Messina  ?— Yes. 

Stale  the  nature  of  it. — The  morning 
after  I  arrived  at  Messina,  Captain 
Briggs  informed  me  that  the  Princess 
expressed  some  uneasiness  at  the  pro- 
spect of  keeping  her  own  table  on 
board  the  Clorinde.  I  therefore  de- 
sired Captain  Briggs  to  say  to  the 
Princess  in  my  name,  that  I  w  as  ready 
to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  inake 
her  comfortable  while  she  was  on  board 
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the  Cloriude,  provided  slie  would  be 
pleased  to  make  a  sacrifice,  which  my 
duly  as  aa  officer  compelled  me  to 
exact,  by  not  insisting  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  IJergami  to  my  table ;  for  that 
although  now  admitted  to  the  society 
of  her  Royal  Hii^hness,  he  had  been  a 
menial  servant  wiien  she  had  last  em- 
barked on  boar<l  the  Clorinde.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  saw  Cap- 
tain Briggs,  who  said  that  he  had  bad 
a  conference  with  the  Princess,  as  I 
bad  desired,  and  that,  from  the  tenonr 
of  his  conversation  with  her,  be  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
my  request  being  acceded  to,  but  that 
her  Royal  Highness  required  a  day  to 
consider  tlie  subject.  The  Leviathan 
sailed  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the 
morning  after  I  visited  the  Princess, 
with  a  view  to  know  her  determina- 
tion. The  Princess  declined  seeing 
me  herself,  but  desired  Mr.  Hannam 
to  inform  me  that  my  request  would 
not  be  acceded  to;  and,  in  consequence, 
her  Roval  Highness  provided  her  own 
table. 

How  soon  after  that  did  the  Prin- 
cess embark  on  board  the  Clorinde  at 
MeesinaP — On  thn  6lh  of  January  fol- 
lowing. 

How  long  was  that  after  the  commn- 
nication  of  which  you  have  spoken? — 
About  amontli. 

Who  accompanied  the  Princess  on 
this  second  tiine  of  her  coming  on 
board? — The  Countess  of  Oldi,  Ber- 
gami,  Master  Austin,  a  Count  whose 
name  1  understood  to  be  Schiavini,  and 
various  servants. 

Was  there  a  little  child  ?— There 
was;  I  understood  it  to  be  Bercami's 
child. 

Where  did  the  Princess  dine  while 
she  was  on  board  ? — In  her  own  cabin. 

Do  you  know  who  dined  with  her? 
— I  do  not.     ^ 

She  did  not  dine  at  your  table?— ^She 
did  not. 

How  long  did  she  remain  on  board 
the  Clorinde? — Three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  declined  asking 
the  witness  any  question. 

The  Jiarl  of  OXFORD  wished  to 
a«k  Captain  Pechell  one  question.  If 
he  had  seen,  at  his  (Lord  Oxford's)  or 
any  one  else's  house,  a  lad  waiting  at 
table ;  and  that  lad  had  afterwards 
been  made  a  midshipman,  and,  by  his 
merit,  risen  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
^ould  Captain  Pechell  theia  refttse  to 


sit  down  to  dinner  with  him  at  hit 
(Lord  Oxford's)  table  ? 

THE  LOUD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  the  witness  might  b« 
asked  what  his  conduct  had  been  upon 
the  occasion  in  question;  but  not  what 
his  conduct  would  be  in  another  caise. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  witness  withdrew. 


SIXTH   WITNESS. 
[Thomas  Bhiggs.] 

Captain  Thomas  Briggs  sworn,  and 
examined  by  the  ATTORNEY-GE- 
NERAL. 

You  are  a  captain  in  his  Majesty^ 
navy  ?^ — ^I  am. 

Did  you  in  the  year  1815  command 
the  ship  Leviathan? — I  did. 

Were  you  in  Genoa  in  the  course  of 
that  year  ? — I  was ;  in  November. 

I  believe  your  vessel  was  ordered  to 
Genoa,  to  convey  the  Princess  and  her 
suite  to  Sicily  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  Princess  and  her  suite  em- 
bark on  board  the  Leviathan,  at  Gre« 
noa? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  by  whom  her  Highness 
was  accompanied  ? — By  her  suite. 

Of  whom  did  that  suite  consist?-^ 
Bergami,  Mr.  Hannam,  I  think  Schia- 
vini, and  two  or  three  other  foreigners. 
The  names  of  the  servants  I  do  »ot 
know.  There  was  also  tire  X;ountes« 
of  Oldi  and  two  maid-servants. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess 
coming  down  to  embark  ? — 'Yes. 

Who  came  in  tlie  carriage  with  her? 
— The  Countess  Oldi,  Bergami,  a  child, 
and,  I  think,  another  person. 

Did  the  Princess  dine  at  your  table? 
— Always. 

Did  Bergami  dine  with  her?-^ 
Always. 

What  disposition  had  you  made  ^ 
the  cabins  on  board  your  vessel  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Princess  befor< 
she  came  on  board  ? — I  had  made  suck 
an  arrangement  as  I  thought  would  ac- 
commodate all  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  sleeping-rooms, 
where  did  you  design  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess? — The  after-part  of  the  Le- 
viathan was  divided  into  two  cabin», 
whicli  1  inteiifled  for  the  Princess; 
one  'ts  a  sleeping  room,  the  otiier  as  a 
drawing-room.  Before  that,  there 
wore  two  other smnlier  cabins  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  which  I  intended  for 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  two  umid-ser- 
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vants :  and  I  meant  to  put  the  men  any 

where;  some  in  the  wardroom,  some 
in  my  own  cabin,  as  I  might  find  most 
convenient,  reserving  a  part  of  the 
cabin  foj-  myself. 

Was  that  disposition  altered  when 
^■the  Princess  came  on  board? — Yes. 

A  plan  was  here  presented  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  did  not  object 
to  tiie  plan  being  placed  in  tiie  hands 
of  Captain  Briggs,  bnt  would  object  to 
it  if  offered  to  any  other  witness. 

Captain  Briggs  declared  that  the 
plan  was  unnecessary. 

Were  the  cabins  meant  by  yon  for 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  the  female  ser- 
vants immediately  adjoining  that  of 
the  Princess  ? — They  w  ere. 

In  what  manner  was  the  arrange- 
ment altered? — 'An  alteration  took 
place  in  the  door  of  the  cabin  which  I 
meant  for  the  Countess  Oldi,  and  Ber- 
gami  was  put  into  it. 

What  alteration  took  place  in  the 
door? — The  two  small  cabins,  which 
were  to  have  contained  the  Countess 
Oldi  and  the  maid-servants,  had  com- 
munications within  each  other.  When 
the  Princess  came  on  board,  she  said 
tiiat  she  desired  Bergami's  cabin  to  be 
changed  to  that  which  I  had  intended 
for  the  Countess  Oldi.  Originally,  to 
have  gone  into  that  cabin  you  must 
Jiave  passed  through  the  room  intended 
for  the  maid-servants  ;  but  wiien  this 
alteration  took  place,  the  door  of 
communication  between  those  two 
looms  was  nailed  up,  and  a  door  was 
opened  from  Bergami's  room,  which 
came  out  close  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  Princess. 

So  that,  after  the  alteration,  the  door 
into  the  room  appropriated  to  Ber- 
gami  was  near  to  the  door  of  the  cabin 
<)f  the  Princess? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess 
livalking  with  Bcrgami  ? — ^I  have. 

In  what  way?— Arm  in  arm.  That, 
I  think,  was  at  Messina.  I  did  not 
think  it  at  all  uncommon.  [Here  the 
witness  dropped  his  voice.] 

Not  uncommon,  considering  the 
terms  they  were  upon,  did  you  say  ? — 
I-  said  not  uncommon,  because  it  hap- 
pened occasionally. 

Do  you  remember  waiting  on  the 
Princess  at  Messina,  in  consequence 
of  the  request  of  Captain  Pechell  ? — 
On  the  wish  of  Captain  Pechell  I 
waited  on  her  Royal  Highness  when 
«hc  wai!  about  embarking  on  board  the 


Clorinde.  I  asked  her  Koya!  Higli- 
newi's  permission  to  speak  to  her  on 
tiic  subject  of  Bergami's  dining  at  the 
Captain's  table.  I  had  been  told  that 
Bergami  had  filled  the  situation  of  a 
a  servant.  Her  Royal  Highness  said, 
"  He  has  sat  attSie  table  with  me,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  wliat  objection  can  bfi 
made  to  it  now."  I  observed  that  Ber- 
gami had  never  been  a  servant  on 
board  my  ship— if  he  had,  it  wonld 
have  been  impossible  to  admit  him  to 
my  table. 

Did  yon  conmiunicatc  what  past  be- 
tween yourself  and  her  Royal  Highness 
to  Captain  Pechell  r— I  did. 

Then  yon  left  Messina? — -I  did;  I 
left  it  on  11th  of  December,  three  or 
four  days  afterwards. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 
— -In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
with  Captain  Pechell  respecting  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  you  not  perceive 
that  there  had  been  some  dispute  be- 
tween ihem  on  a  former  occasion? — • 
I  had  seen  Captain  Pechell  before  I 
waited  on  her  Royal  Highness.  He 
came  to  me  as  senior  officer,  and  told 
me  what  line  of  conduct  he  meant  to 
adopt. 

Did  yon  not  know  some  difference 
existed  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Captain  Pechell  about  the  stow- 
ing of  some  luggage? — On  her  Royal 
Highness's  part  I  did.  She  said  she  had 
not  been  treated  by  Captain  Pechell 
wiih  the  same  degree  of  accommo-r 
dalion  I  had  afforded  her. 

Did  it  fall  to  your  knowledge  to 
know  where  the  Countess  of  Oldi  slept 
on  board  the  Leviathan? — It  did. 

Was  it  in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — Ves. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the 
one  to  the  other  ?■ — Yes. 

Did  the  two  apartments  open  into 
the  dining-room? — Yes. 

By  two  doors  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  the  cabin  you  provided  for 
the  maids  was  occupied  by  them  ? — Yes, 

And  it  opened  also  to  the  dining- 
room? — Yes;  but  there  was  a  small 
cabin  between  them. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.— Was  not  this  a  ship  of 
the  line  ? — Yes. 

Much  larger  than  the  Clorinde,  an4 
capable  of  affording  much  more  acgonvv 
modatiou  r — Yes, 
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By    Lord    ELLENBOROUGH.— 

Was  tlie  sleepiug-room  of  Captain 
Briggs  closed  at  night,  or  did  he  hang 
in  a  cot  ? — I  slept  in  a  room  that  was 
closed  at  night. 

Could  persons  pass  by  that  room 
without  observation  f— I  think  it  possi- 
Ul«,  but  very  improbable.  Any  one 
attempting  to  do  so  must  run  great  risk. 
It  might  perhaps  be  done  when  I  was 
asleep,  hut  I  don't  think  it  likely  that 
any  person  could  pass  without  my 
knowledge. 

By  another  Peer. — Were  you  not 
fref|uently  on  deck? — I  have  been  fre- 
quently half  a  night  on  deck :  I  was 
subject  to  all  calls.  I  was  very  con- 
stantly out  on  deck  at  night. 

Did  the  witness  see  any  improper 
familiarity  between  the  Princess  and 
IJerganii  ?■ — No ;  I  saw  none. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  any 
iniproper  freedom  or  familiarity  be- 
tween them  ? — No. 

By  Earl  GREY.— You  had  the  usual 
complement  of  officers  on  board  the 
ship  f — ^Ycs. 

Had  they  not  constant  access  to  your 
cabin  during  the  night? — Yes. 

Were  you  not,  Captain  Briggs,  liable 
to  be  called  up  at  any  moment  during 
the  night? — Yes. 

By  the  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY.— 
After  the  alteration  of  the  rooms,  Cap- 
tain BrigjTS,  I  want  to  know  whether  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  going  to 
you,  to  pass  through  Bergami's  room? 
— No,  it  was  not. 

I  also  ask  whether,  when  you  were 
called  up  in  the  night,  you  nnVst  in  your 
progress  to  the  deck,  necessarily  pass 
tiirough  the  dining-room? — My  cabin- 
door  opened  so  that  I  might  pass  with- 
out going  through  the  dining-room.  I 
had  only  to  go  through  an  angle  of  it. 
There  yvas  no  necessity  to  go  immedi- 
ately through  the  dining-room,  as  my 
,cabiji-door  was  close  to  the  end  of  it. 
Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
did  not  pass  immediately  through  that 
room,  but  through  an  angle  of  it  only  ? 
^Yes. 

By  another  Peer. — How  long  washer 
Royal  Highness  on  board  ? — Erora  the 
14th  of  November  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  all  those 
officers  who  came  for  orders  must  not 
pass  through  the  dining  room? — Th6 
doov  that  opened  into  my  cabin  was  in 
an  angle  of  the  dining-room. 
By  auothcr  Peer.— I  wish  particu- 


larly to  know,  whether,  when  officers 
came  to  the  witness  for  orders,  they 
went  through  the  dining-roora  or  not? 
— They  must  come  into  the  dining- 
room,  but  not  through  it.  They  must 
come  over  the  threshold  of  the  dining- 
room  to  get  at  my  cabin. 

By  the  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM. 
—They  did  then  not  go  through  the 
dining-room? — 'To  come  to  my  cabin- 
doorj  they  must  positively  go  into  the 
dining-room,  but  not  through  it. 

Does  the  witness  allude  to  the  door 
at  which  the  sentry  stands  ? — Yes. 

By  Lord  COLVILLE.^Had  the 
door  of  your  cabin  hinges  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  partition  divided  the 
sleeping  apartment  from  the  dining- 
room  ? — An  ordinary  one. 

Did  you  always  cause  a  light  to  be 
kept  burning  iu  the  dining-room  at 
night? — No. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  after-cabin 
at  night? — There  might  be  a.  light 
there ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  anv. 

By  the  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  — 
Was  any  light  allowed  to  be  burned  in 
tlie  after-cabin  ? — A  light  might  have 
been  placed  there;  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber one. 

By  Lord  COLVILLE.^During  tlie 
time  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  board 
did  any  person  sleep  in  the  dining- 
room? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — Master  Wm. 
Austin  was  one.  There  were  one  or 
two  cots  besides ;  but  I  really  cannot 
tell- who  slept  iu  them. 

Were  there  any  screens  round  these 
cots?— There  was  a  screen  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  other  side  adjoined  the  ship's 
timber. 

Supposing  her  Royal  Highness  to 
have  wished  for  the  assistance  of  any 
of  her  female  attendants,  had  she  any 
means  of  communicating  with  tlieai,  by 
bell  or  otherwise? — Yes. 

Where  there  two  doors,  or  only  one, 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  quarter- 
deck?— There  were  two  doors. 

Were  they  both  used  occasionally  by 
the  officer  of  the  watch  at  night  ?— ^No. 

Which  door  was  he  accustomed  to 
enter  at  ?— -The  left  door  j  the  larboard 
door  we  call  it. 

Was  the  starboard  door  shut? — If 
was  used  for  a  diffi^rent  purpose. 

If  the  larboard  happened  to  be  the 
weather  side,  would  the  officer  of  the 
watch  enter  on  the  opposite  side? — 
No. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.— 
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"Wlrat  answer  did  the  Queen  give  when 
yon  spoke  to  her  in  consequence  of 
Captain  Pechell's  representation?  — 
She  said  it  was  of  no  consequence;  it 
was  only  to  prevent  the  Captain  from 
keeping  two  tables  that  Bergami  dined 
with  her  at  all.  I  left  her  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  matter  would  not  be 
persevered  in  furtlier,  because  I  re- 
marked to  her  liow  easy  it  was  to  sciul 
Bergami's  dinner  to  a  smaller  cabin. 

"When  her  Majesty  compliined  of 
Captain  Pccliell's  conduct  with  respect 
to  tlj.e  lugg.ige,  was  it  previously  to  or 
after  tlie  communication  with  her  Ma- 
jesty of  wliich  you  have  spoken  ? — I 
never  heard  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  complaint;  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
ver.^ation  before  Captain  Pechell  came 
on  board. 

Lor  1  EXMOUTH.— I  really  don't 
see  the  necessity  of  going  into  an  in- 
quiry with  respect  to  wiiat  Captain 
Peciieil  said.  I  think  it  quite  unne- 
cessary to  state  what  took  place  be- 
tweeia  him  and  others. 

The  Karl  of  DERBY  wished  to  ask 
whetlicr  the  alteration  of  the  cabin  was 
directed  by  the  Princess,  or  by  any 
person  in  her  name  ? 

Lord  EXMOUTH.— That  has  been 
answered  already. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY.— T  don't  think 
that  it  has.  (Order,  order.)  The  ques- 
tion was  not  pressed. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. — 
I  wish  to  ask  Captain  Briggs  whether 
he  had  not  receive  '  a  complaint  against 
Captain  Pechell  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  herRoyal  Highness's  baggage  was 
stowed  on  a  former  voyage  ? — ^I  have 
heardCaptainPechell  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  had  a  vast  deal  of  baggage, 
■which  lumbered  the  sliip.  It  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remark.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  complaint  to  me  as 
the  siiperior  oflRcer. 

I  don't  mean  a  formal  complaint — 
but  observations  expressive  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, with  respect  to  the  baggage, 
as  well  as  tlie  expenses  of  the  table? — 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  in- 
terposed.— This  sort  of  statement,  he 
contended,  could  not  be  received  as 
evidence. 

Mr.  DENMAN  argued  that  it  was 
evidence  which  their  lordships  ought 
to  have  before  them.  If  we  can  show 
that  there  were  dilFerences  between 
those  parties,  arising  from  circnm- 
tances  of  a  description  quite  uncon- 
oected  with  those  stated,  he  apprehen- 


ded that  would  have  weight  as  account' 
ing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for  the 
alteration-*  which  had  been  alluded  to. 

The  ATTORNEY -GENERAL.— 
This  is  matter  on  which  Captain  Pe- 
chell should  be  examined,  and  BOt 
Captain  Brig2«. 

Mr.  DENMAN.— The  reason  I  pnt 
it  to  Captain  Briggs  is,  because  he  ap- 
pears between  her  Majesty  and  Cap- 
tain Pechell  as  negociator,  and  must 
therefore  be  cognizant  of  what  passed. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  it  quite  clear  that  the  conver- 
sation between  (Captain  Pechell  and 
Captain  Brings  could  not  be  received 
in  evidence,  because  wiiat  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  act  of  Captain  Pechell 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  op- 
posite party  could  show  that  Captain 
Pechell,  or  Captain  Briggs,  had  so 
acted  as  to  induce  her  Majesty,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  cause  certain  alterations  to  be 
made  when  she  came  on  board,  it  was 
competent  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DEN:MAN.— I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  my  learn- 
ed friends  on  this  subject,  and  I  de- 
cline pressing  the  exaraiuationn  fur- 
ther. 


SEVENTH  WITNESS. 

(PiETKo  Pfcni.) 

Pietro  Puchi  was  then  called  in  and 
sworn. 

TiieLORD  CHANCELLOR  di- 
rected the  Interpreter  to  tell  the  wit- 
ness to  speak  audibly. 

The  Interpreter  desired  the  witness 
to  speak  loud  ;  and  when  he  addressed 
him  to  be  silent. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
Does  the  witnest  reside  at  Trieste? — 
Yes. 

Does  he  keep  an  inn  there? — Yes;  I 
am  agent  for   the  grande  albergo   at 

By  the  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL;— 
What  do  you  mean  by  agent? — lam 
acting  for  my  madam — mv  dnnna. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
Do  you  know  an  inn  at  Trieste  called 
the  Black  Eagle.— I  do. 

Who  keeps  it  ? — Vincenza  Baito- 
loqui. 

Is  that  the  name  of  the  inn  of  which 
you  are  agent .?— Yes  ;  it  is  the  grande 
albergo  of  the  town. 

Qo  you  remember  the  Princess  of 
Wales  .coming  to  that  iua  ?— I  do. 
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In  what  kind  of  carriage  did  she 
corae  ? — In  a  small  open  carriage  with 
two  post  horses. 

Who  came  with  her  in  that  carriage? 
— Bergami  was  with  her,  without  any 
other  servant  ar  all. 

How  long  is  it  since  that  affair  hap- 
pened ? — I  do  not  remember.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  four  years  ago:  I  ttiink  more 
than  four  years. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness 
remain  at  Trieste  at  that  time  ?-^Six 
days. 

Do  yon  know  in  what  apartment  her 
Koyal  Highness  slept  ? — 1  do. 

Do  you  know  the  apartment  allotted 
to  Bergami  ? — I  do. 

Afler  lier  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
gami came  in  ihe  carriage,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  did  her  suite  foUew  in 
other  carriages? — They  arrived  in 
about  an  hour  after  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

.  Into  what  apartment  did  the  bed- 
room of  her  Royal  Highuiss  and  the 
bed-room  allotted  to  Bergami  open? — 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question,  by  which  it  was  assumed, 
that  those  two  rooms  opened  into  one 
apartment. 

The  SOLICITOR- GENERAL.— 
Into  what  place  or  apartment  did  the 
bed-room  ofhcr  Royal  Highness  and 
that  allotti'd  to  Bergami  open  ? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  opposed  the  ques- 
tion,as  assuming  a  particular  fact. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL.— 
IiTto  what  place  did  the  bed-room  ofhcr 
Royal  Highness  open  ?— The  door  was 
facing  the  room  of  the  dame  dhonneur. 

The  door,  you  say,  was  facing  the 
room  of  the  lady  of  honour:  what  was 
between  them  ?— The  dining-room. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  occu- 
pied by  her  Royal  Highness  open  into 
tlie  dining-room  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  allot- 
ted to  Bergami  open  also  into  the  di- 
ning-room ?— The  room  where  Bergami 
slept  opened  into  the  room  of  the 
dame  d'honneur,  who  was  Bergami's 
sister,  and  thst   nto  t\\& salle-a-manger. 

Were  there  any  other  doors  that 
opened  into  that  dining  room  from  the 
Princess's  room? — Yes,  the  door  of 
No.  4,  to  go  out  by. 

Was  tiiiit  the  only  other  door  that  led 
to  this  dining-roum? — Those  that  I 
have  mentioned  were  the  only  doors. 

Now  can  the  witness  tell  us  whether 
the  outward  door  was  fastened  at 
night? — It  was  fastened  when  they 
went  to  sleep, 
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Was  it  fastened  from  the  insid«  or 
the  outside  ? — I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  shut  from  the  inside  or  th«  out- 
side. I  don't  know  whether  it  wag 
fastened  by  the  Princess's  servants. 

Was  it  closed  during  the  t.i\  nights 
her  Royal  Highness  was  there? — It 
was  always  shut  up  at  night,  whenever 
the  parties  went  into  the  room  to  sleep. 

What  beds  were  in  the  bed-room 
occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
How  many? — ITiere  were  two  beds, 
near  one  another. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  there  in  th{3 
room  allotted  to  Bergami? — There 
was  one  bed  only. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  corrected  the 
translation  of  this  answer,  making  it 
''  one  single  bed." 

Did  the  witness  at  any  time  during 
the  morning,  while  her  Koyal  High- 
ness was  at  I  riesle,  see  Bergami  come 
out  of  any  room  into  the  dining-room  ? 
— I  huvo  seen  him  come  from  the  room 
of  tlie  Princess. 

At  what  hour?— About  8,  or  balf 
past  8,  in  the  morning. 

How  many  times  did  you  s€e  that 
during  tlie  six  dnys  her  Royal  Highness 
remained  at  Trieste  ?-'-lhrpe  or  four 
times. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  Bergami  was  dressed 
when  coming  out  of  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highnes?  ? — He  had  a  dress  made 
in  the  Polish  fashion,  with  some  geld 
lace  on  it,  which  came  fvf^xa  the  waist 
down  behind. 

What  else  besides  that?— He  had 
drawers. 

Had  he  any  stockings  on? — Some* 
times  he  had  stockings,  and  sometimes 
pantaloons,  which  were  at  once  stock- 
ings and  pantaloons  ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say,  for  I  was  looking  out  tlirougb 
the  key-holo  of  my  room.  (A  laugh.) 

What  had  he  ob  his  feet? — It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  some  strings. 

[The  interpreter  stated  that  the 
strings  were  to  fasten  the  drawers.] 

At  the  time  you  saw  this,  was  the  di- 
niog-roora  door  open? — It  was  $\Hl 
closed. 

What  led  you  to  look  through  the 
keyhole  in  the  manner  you  have  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  WILl.I'VMS  submitted  tlrat  the 
motives  of  the  witness  could  Hot  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence. 

The  SOLICITOR -GENERAL — 
Where  did  the  witness  hiitiself  remaiu 
in  the  morning,  before  he  went  into 
the  dining-room? — lo  my  own  room^ 
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which  was  at  tbc  end  of  the  dining- 
room. 

^Vhere  was  tlic  door  from  which  you 
looked;' — (The  witness  here  pointed 
out,  with  his  hand,  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms.)-— IVIy  room  was  be- 
tween the  corridor  andthe*of/^e-a-njo»- 
ger,  having  a  door  leading  to  Ihesalie- 
a-manger;  and  from  the  key-hole  of 
that  door  I  looked  into  the  latter  room. 

What  were  you  doing  in  your  own 
room  at  that  time? — I  was  there  with 
my  service,  to  give  them  (the  Princess 
and  suite)  breakfast  when  they  asked 
for  it.  I  was  also  putting  my  knives, 
ftnks,  &c.,  in  order. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dining-room  at 
the  time  ? — When  they  asked  for  break- 
fast, I  answered  them. 

Did  you  remain  there  with  the  break- 
fast-service or  did  you  go  back  ? — I 
remained  witli  the  breakfast-service  in 
my  own  room. 

Were  you  afterwards  summoned  to 
go  with  the  service  into  the  dining- 
room? — I  was,  and  I  carried  the  things 
there. 

Did  you  go  in  before  you  were  cal- 
le».l  for  that  purpose? — Never. 

Did  you,  while  she  was  tiiere,  ever 
see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walk- 
ing?— All  day,  every  day. 

The  Interpreter  stated  that  the  wit- 
ness meant  "  they  were  always  to- 
gether." 

In  what  way  ? — Sometimes  in  the  hall, 
sometimes  in  the  salle-a-manger,  and 
sometimes  iu  the  room  of  the  dame 
d'honncur. 

Did  they  walk  together,  separately, 
er  in  a  familiar  manner?— They  were 
sometimes  alone:  sometimes  they  turn- 
ed round  and  spoke  to  the  suite;  some- 
times on  one  .side,  and  sometimes  on 
tfce  other. 

Ill  what  manner  did  they  walk  to- 
getiier?  Were  they  near  each  other 
cr  separate  ? — They  did  not  touch  each 
other,  as  far  as  I  have  seen;  but  they 
walked  arm  in  arm.  (A  laugh.) 

Did  the  witness  ever  see  the  Princess 
*»ith  any  other  person,  while  she  was 
at  Trieste,  besides  t>ergami  ? — Yes; 
there  was  a  Count  Dore,  who  con- 
ducted her  Majesty  to  the  theatre. 
He  came  to  hand  her  in  and  out.  She 
gave  her  right  hand  to  the  Count,  and 
hcT  left  to  Bergami. 

l)id  you  make  any  observations  on 
the  bed  assigned  to  Bergami? — Yes, 
I  haTC. 

J)id  thit  bed  appear  to  have  been 
ilept  in? — ^Never. 


1  wish  to  know  whether,  after  Ber- 
gami went  away,  you  made  any  obser- 
vations on  the  sheets  of  the  bed  ? — The 
sheets  were  put  on  the  bed  cleau^  and 
were  taken  away  clean. 

How  many  pots-de-chamhre  were 
there  in  the  Princess's  bed-room?— 
There  were  two. 

Were  they  both  made  use  of,? — I  did 
say  yes. 

Were  there  more  than  one  wash-hand- 
stand and  basin  in  the  room  ? — There' 
were  two. 

Did  they  appear  both  to  have  been 
used,  or  only  oner — I  don't  remember; 
many  travellers  wish  two  basins,  and 
yet  they  may  be  alone. 

Were  you  present  when  her  Royul 
Highness  went  away  '< — I  was. 

How  did  she  go  away  r— In  the  same 
way  in  which  she  arrived;  in  the  same        1 
open  carriage.  ^ 

Did  Bergami  go  with  her  ? — "^'es. 

This  closed  the  examination  in  chief 
of  this  witness.  i 

CROSS  -  EX  AMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS.— How  long  was  it  between 
the  times  that  the  Princess  dei>arted 
and  the  time  her  suite  set  out? — A(»ont 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  not  quite  so 
much  :  almost  immediately. 

Haveyou  any  doubt  of  the  Princess's 
having  remained  so  long  as  5  or6  days  ? 
— Of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 

Are  yon  sure  of  it? — No  more. 

But  are  you  sure  that  she  remained 
so  long  as  .5  or  6  days  i — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  the  days  of  the 
week — the  day  on  which  came  < — I 
don't  remember. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  in  which 
she  went  away? — Never;  if  any  body 
had  told  me  something  to  that  point, 
I  might  have  ascertained  it,  but  I  don't 
remember- 
As  the  time  is  long,  perhaps  your 
mcmoiy  is  not  fresh  ? 

(The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  oh- 
jected  to  this  question,  and  it  was  not 
pressed.) 

Did  the  room  of  which  yon  speak 
open  into  the  dining-room,  aye,  or  nor 
— There  was  a  secret  door  that  could 
not  be  known  to  be  a  door  to  any  one 
in  the  dining-room. 

That  nobody  kuew? — Yes. 

Was  that  part  in  which  the  door  was 
covered  with  tapestry,  or  was  it  wood 
like  the  rest,  or  how  ? — It  was  covered 
with  painted  canvass. 

Which  covered  the  whole,  so  that  a 
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person  in  the  dininir-rooTn  conld  not 
tell  whether  there  was  a  door  or  not? 
—No. 

-  I  ask  whether  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  in  the  dinini;-roorn  to  know 
'if  there  was  a  door  or  not  ?^-It  was 
Impossible,  except  for  one  of  the  family. 
'  Was  not  the  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility because  the  door  was  entirely 
covered  witli  canvass? — Yes. 

Then  I  understand  you  right  when  I 
say  that  the  reason  why  no  stranger 
could  find  out  the  door  was,  that  it 
was  wholly  covered  with  canvass  ? — 
Yes. 

It  was  entirely"  covered  ? — Entirely. 

Are  you  still  agent,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  than  agent  you  may  be 
called,  for  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Trieste  ? 
— I  am  after  taking  the  inn  which  is 
called  the  Black  Eagle ;  but  if  I  don't 
gain  the  trial  (the  law-suit),  I  shall 
continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

('This  answer  appeared  to  excite  a 
considerable  sensation.  The  SOLI- 
CITOR GENERAL  thought  the 
meaning  of  the  witness  was,  "  If  I 
don't  gain  what  I  attempt  to  gain." 
The  short-hand  writer  was  desired  to 
lead  the  answer,  and  the  word  "  law- 
suit ■'  was  retained  as  the  correct  trans- 
lation.) 

I  do  not  ask  what  you  are  to  be  hero- 
after,  but  Vvlu  ther  you  are  still  agent 
for  the  Grand  Hotel  ?— I  am  not  sure, 
because  the  inn  is  exposed  to  an  auc- 
tion every  nine  years.  The  lease  has 
expired,  and  I  don't  know  whether  my 
principal  will  buy  the  lease  or  not,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  cor|)oration. 

As  agent  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  it 
not  rhieHy  your  business  to  wait  on 
the  guests? — I  have  waited  on  them; 
I  am  always  the  persotj. 

The  head  waiter? — Yes. 

Then  was  it  not  your  business  al- 
ways to  wait  on  the  guests? — Both. 

Botli  what? — Both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

-  Wliat  otiier? — As  I  am  the  oldest 
«prvant  in  the  house,  I  know  the  rooms 
of  the  house  better  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  family. 

Had  yon  any  other  waiter  under 
yon  ? — Two  more. 

Were  they  men  ? — The  one  was  a 
lad  of  the  name  of  Jousson,  and  the 
other  was  called  Bernardo. 

Then  there  were  two  other  men— 1> 
their  names  I  am  not  asking? — Two 
men.  • 

'J'hcn,  if  I  understapd  you  right,  yon 


had  the  superintendence  of  these,  and 
yourself  assisted  as  a  waiter? — I  at* 
tended  to  all  the  affairs  of  both  of- 
fices. 

"Were  there  no  female  servants  be- 
longing to  the  inn  at  the  time  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  there  ? — There  was 
one. 

What  was  her  name  ? — Maria  Mora. 

I  wish  to  ask,  when  you  talk  of  the 
door  being  fastened  every  night,  whe- 
ther you  do  not  speak  of  what  was  done 
by  the  other  servants;  whether  that 
was  done  by  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  inn  ? — No ;  the  waiters  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  No.  4  was  fastened  ?  I  wish  to 
know  if  that  was  done  by  yourself  or 
by  any  of  the  servants  ? — It  was  shut 
by  themselves;  I  don't  know  whether 
by  any  of  the  Princess's  suite  or  by 
Bergami. 

How  long  was  it  after  the  Priaces* 
was  there  that  you  were  first  examined 
on  this  subject? — I  think  about  three 
years.  Before  I  was  examined  it  was 
past  two  years  and  a  half. 

I  heard  you  say,  I  think,  that  a  great 
number  of  guests  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  tliat  inn  ? — Yes. 

You  have  said  it  is  the  chief  inn  for 
travellers  in  that  place  :  is  it  so  .'' — It 
is  the  best  inn. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  and  a  half  or 
the  three  years,  who  :rpplied  to  you  to 
know  what  you  had  to  say  ?^ — Some  one 
who  came  to  dine  at  the  inn,  who  asked 
me  "  How  did  the  Princess  conducf 
herself? "  and  I  answered,  "  I  can't 
complain;  she  behaved  very  well." 

Have  yon  been  at  Milan? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — If  I  must  go  to 
my  own  country,  I  must  go  to  Milan* 
I  have  been  there  five  or  six  times. 

What  counti-yman  are  you  ? — I  come 
from  Asti,  in  Piedmont. 

Did  you  go  t6  Milan  to  make  a  de- 
position of  what  you  knew? — Yes, 
about  eighteen  months  ago. 

Who  examined  you  ?— Colonel  Brown. 

Did  any  law  man  assist? — Yes,  a 
lawyer  who  is  here,  but  I  don't  re- 
member his  name. 

Should  you  recollect  if  I  assisted  yon 
with  his  name?  Was  it  Mr.  Powell? 
—Yes. 

Was  Counsellor  Cook  there  .'—I  don't 
know  what  he  is  called  but  there  was 
one  wjiom  I  considered  a  Milanese. 

Was  his  name  Vilmarcati  f — I  don't 
know. 
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Yon  were  at  that  time  regularly  ex- 
amined  ?— rYes,  I  was. 

Was  y^uc  examination  taken  in  writ- 
ing?— I  believe  so. 

And  you  gave  a  fnll  account  then  of 
the  room,  and  of  all  that  you  have  told 
to-day? — ^^  hat  I  can  say  before  God, 
I  have  said  here  and  at  Milan. 

Have  you  been  examined  in  England 
by  the  same  gentleman  that  examined 
yon  at  Milan  ? — No. 

Not  by  any  body  ? — I  was  examined 
in  the  presence  of  the  present  gentle- 
men, and  the  advocate  whom  we  have 
mentioned. 

What  do  you  mean? — I  h8»ve  been 
examined  on  the  same  subject. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  same  lawyer,  in 
the  presence  of  you  (the  Interpreter), 
and  two  other  gentlemen. 

And  when  was  that  ? — I  think  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  my  arrival. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  about  a  fort- 
night. 

Who  brought  you  here  ?-^Signor 
Capper. 

How  did  you  come?  With  Mr. 
Capper  alone,  or  were  there  other 
persons  along  with  you  ? — I  went  as 
far  as  Boulogne  with  a  certain  Andri- 
atsi,  who  had  been  two  times  at  the 
inn  to  take  me. 

Who  18  Andriatsi  ? — He  was  a  person 
sent  by  Colonel  Brown  from  Milan. 

To  accompany  you  on  your  journey  ? 
^Yes. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  re- 
eeived  no  money? — I  did  not  wish  for 
any,  but  he  gave  me  some. 

You  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?— 
He  told  me  to  take  this^  and  gave  me 
eight  gold  Napoleons,  and  eleven 
francs. 

That  is  not  an  answer.  But  it  is 
true,  then,  that  you  were  examined 
here  and  at  Milan,  and  that  your  exa- 
niinatious  were  reduced  to  writing? 
Your  depositions  were  written  down 
at  Milan,  and  you  have  been  examined 
again  since  your  arrival  in  England? — 
Yes. 

Then  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  believe,  that  the  room  of 
Bergami  did  open  into  the  dining- 
room  ? — That  is  not  true. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  the  question  in  that  form, 
and  several  noble  lords  seemed  to  sup- 
port the  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— If  in  cross-exa- 
minations I  have  heard  such  a  question 


put  once,  I  have  heard  it  five  hi/ndrfd 
times,  and  I  might  multiply  that  by 
five  hundred. 

At  the  request  of  the  LORD-CHAN- 
CELLOR,  the  question  was  repeated? 

Th«  SOLICITOR-GENEKAL.— 
My  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  put 
questions  to  tlie  witness,  but  not  to 
make  assertions. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— In 
cross-examination  it  is  often  the  prac- 
tice to  put  in  the  form  of  an  assertion 
what  has  been  proved  by  the  examina- 
tion-in-chief. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  was  about  to  put 
the  question  again  to  the  witness,  when 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  inter- 
posed, and  put  it  to  their  lordships, 
whether  they  would  allow  the  counsel 
to  make  assertions  that  the  witness  had 
said  what  he  had  never  stated.  They 
should  first  see  whether  the  fact  al- 
leged in  this  assertion  was  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  witness's  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— I 
have  said  that  the  counsel  may,  on 
cross-examination,  put  in  the  shape  of 
an  assertion  an  interrogation  respect- 
ing an  answer  given  in  the  leading  ex- 
amination ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
put  only  what  the  witness  has  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— As  I  have  ob- 
tained  distinctly  from  the  witness  that 
he  was  examined  abroad,  that  that  ex- 
amination was  committed  to  writing^ 
that  he  has  been  examined  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country — and  that,  of 
course,  on  the  subject  of  his  present 
examination — I  am  desirous  to  point 
out  to  your  lordships  that  his  state- 
ment this  day,  representing  that  the 
room  of  Bergami  did  not  enter  into 
the  dining-room,  but  into  the  room  of 
the  Countess  Oldi,  must  be  a  deviation 
from  his  answers  oft  his  former  exami- 
nations, which  formed  the  ground  of 
the  Attornev-General's  instructions. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
it  was  all  founded  on  a  mistake  of  his, 
for  here  was  the  paper  before  him  (the 
depositions  of  the  witness,  we  pre- 
sume), which  agreed  exactly  with  the 
evidence  now  given. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  departure  %f  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral from  his  instructions  was  a  mat- 
ter of  argiunent,  but  not  of  evidence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  he  would  not 
then  press  the  question. 

Did  the  door  of  Bergami's  room  opeu 
— not  open  into  the  dining-room,  but 
— into  tie  bed-room  of  his  sister,  the 
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CoHnt«S8  of  OldiP^-Yes,  into  the  bed- 
room of  his  sister. 

State  the  party  that  came  to  your 
liotel  before  the  Princess  of  Wales — 
the  names  of  the  party  ? — ^The  order 
came  from  the  vice-governor  of  the 
Corporation  to  prepare  apartments  for 
her  Royal  Highness. 
■  What  were  the  names  of  the  last 
guests  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales? — It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  remember.  One  I  do  remember 
— a  man  of  the  name  of  Pellet,  a  mer- 
chant and  manafacturcr  of  watches, 
from  Nenfchatel. 

Who  composed  the  party  that  came 
after  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remenibcr  :  I  can't 
remember  :  if  I  were  at  bomc,  there  is 
a  book  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
strangers  are  entered. 

Was  the  Princess  of  Wales  there 
during  a  Sunday  ?— I  don't  remember. 

You  can't  remember  whether  she 
was  there  on  a  Sunday,  nor  the  day  on 
which  she  came,  nor  that  on  which  she 
went  away?— I  donotr*member:  from 
the  book  every  thing  is  known. 

And  that  you  left  behind? — The 
book  is  at  Trieste,  where  the  names  of 
strangers  are  put  down. 

Do  yoa  remember  if  the  Princesa 
went  to  the  opera? — Siie  did. 

Was  slie  ever  more  than  once  to  your 
knowledge  in  this  grand  hotel? — That 
was  the  first  time  she  ever  was. 

Has  she  ever  been  more  than  that 
one  time  in  her  life? — Once  only. 

Tlie  witness  was  here  re-examined 
by  the  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

What  has  become  of  the  servant- 
maid  Maria  Mora? — I  believe  she  is 
gone  to  Jerusalem  ;  all  I  know  is,  that 
she  asked  leave  to  go  there  last  spring, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  since. 

What  has  become  of  the  male-ser- 
vant ? — I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Look  at  that  gentleman  (  Mr.  Maiile), 
and  saj-  whctiier  you  know  him  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

Did  Mr.  Maulc  take  down  in  writing 
what  yon  said  when  you  were  before 
examined  ? — He  di<l. 

Where  was  it  that  the  sum  of  eight 
Napoleons  and  eleven  francs  was 
.given  to  you  ? — In  a  house  at  IJologiia. 

At  what  time  was  it  after  you  liad 
|eft  Trieste  ? — I  cannot  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Will  you  endeavour  to  recollect? — I 
think  it  was  on  the  ^8th  of  Jnne. 

Do  yoa  consider  that  you  shall  lose 


any  thing  by  being  absent  from  your 
place  of  residence  and  occupation  ?— 
Yes, a  material  loss. 

Is  the  loss  you  apprehend  greater 
than  will  be  compensated  by  the  eight 
Napoleons  and  eleven  francs,  whicb 
you  say  were  paid  to  you  at  Bologna^ 
— Much  greater :  I  derived  more  profit 
from  my  own  business. 

The  SOLICITOR-GEN ER At  re- 
marked, that  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
up  their  lordships'  time  unnecessarily ; 
but  it  might  be  important  that  their 
lordships  should  here  refer  to  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  evidence. 

If  the  room  of  which  yon  have  beea 
speaking  was  covered  with  canvass, 
how  did  you  see  into  it? — I  looked  into 
it  through  a  hole,  in  order  that  I  might 
know  when  I  was  wanted,  and  to  be 
exiict  in  my  service. 

But  through  what  hole  was  it  that 
you  looked  Into  the  room? — Through 
a  key-hole  which  looked  into  the  din- 
ing-room. 

Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM.— Did 
Bergami's  bed,  during  the  time  her 
Royal  Highness  and  he  lodged  at  your 
inn,  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  every 
night  ? — Nobody  could  sleep  there,  for 
the  bed  was  too  small. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sleep 
during  this  period? — ^She  slept  iu 
No.  3. 

Did  her  bed  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  every  night? — I  believe  it  did. 

Where  did  the  servants  and  childreji 
sleep? — In  various  parts  of  the  house. 

Was  Bergamls  bed  thg  only  one 
whiph  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept 
in? — I  observed  all  the  beds,  and  it 
was  the  only  one. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  vraa  the  only  OBI^ 
which  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept 
in? — It  was  the  only  one ;  and  I  know 
it,  because  the  sheets  were  in  the  same 
way  when  taken  off  as  they  wore  vrfcea 
they  were  put  on. 

Was  there  any  ajipearance  in  the 
pot-de-chambre,  or  otherwise,  oCa  per- 
son having  slept  in  the  room? — ^I  can* 
not  exactly  say. 

The  question  was  here  repeated. 

Was  there  any  such  appearance  as  I 
have  mentioned  ?— It  is  possible  that 
there  was  such  aa  appearance,  but  it 
may  have  been  caused  whilst  Bergarai 
was  making  iiis  toilette. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  bed* 
of  the  other  servants  ?-^Tbey  were  ii) 
the  usual  way. 

Earl  of  LIVERPOOL.— Wm    the 
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key-hole  fixed  in'  the  caurass,  or  was 
the  canvass  eHt  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  this 
form  of  putting  the  qnestion. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  sub- 
mitted,and  said  he  would  pat  his  ques- 
tion in  a  difftrent  way. 

The  witness  had  said  that  the  canvass 
covered  the  whole  room  :  did  it  also 
cover  the  key-hole? — The  canvass  was 
open  some  little  matter,  as  though  the 
opening  had  been  made  with  a  knife. 

Was  it  then  a  very  small  hole  ? — It 
was  small. 

Was  it  easy  to  see  through  it  ? — Yes, 
f cry  easy. 

Was  it  made  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  a  key-hole,  or  a  mere  acciden- 
tal rent  in  the  canvass? — -It  was  some- 
what smaller  than  a  key-hole,  about 
half  the  size  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
tlose  it  from  within,  and  not  from 
without. 

What  do  you  mean  by  closing  or 
shutting  it?  Do  von  mean  that  it  might 
l>e  locked? — Yes,  it  might  be  locked. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  waiter  in 
the  Hotel  de  Grand  Bretagne,  at 
Trieste? — Ever  since  it  was  establish- 
ed ;  for  the  last  nine  years. 

SV'ere  there  a  dooi-  and  key^hole 
tijrough  the  canvass? — There  were. 

By  Earl  GREY. — In  what  manner 
was  the  key-hole  fixed? — -It  was  fixed 
during  the  day. 

Was  there  a  separate  canvass  over 
the  door,  or  did  it  cover  the  whole 
loom? — It  passed  round  the  room. 

Conld  the  opening  be  seen  by  any 
person  within  the  room? — I  do  not 
know. 

By  the  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.— 
Was  the  secret  door  of  which  tlie  wit 
ness  speaks  used  generally,  or  only  on 
particular  occasions  ? — When  I  was 
iobliged  to  serve  things  at  stated  hours, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  through 
this  key-hole,  in  order  to  see  if  the  par- 
ties were  ready. 

Was  the  witness  under  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  room  by  any  other 
door? — I  sometimes  made  use  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  another. 

iHd  you  ever  use  that  door  whilst  the 
Princess  was  in  tlie  room? — ■!  do  not 
recoll(<ct. 

By  the  Earl  of  DARNLEY.— Did 
not  the  witness  recollect  whether  he 
ever  used  that  door  whilst  the  Princess 
was  within  ? — I  had  no  nee^  to  do  so  : 
I  never  did  so. 

What  commuaicatiou  was  there  be- 


tween this  room  and  that  occupied  by 
Btrgami? — 'The  only  commuuicatioB 
was  through  the salle-a-mang-er. 

What  was  the  thickness  of  the  door 
to  which  y»H  have  been  alluding? — It 
was  about  an  inch,  or  about  the  thick- 
ness of  my  tluimb. 

Did  it  open  inwards  or  outwards  ? — ■ 
It  sometimes  opened  from  the  room, 
and  sometimes  otherwise. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
The  witness  has  said,  in  his  cross-exa- 
mination, that  he  must  continue  a  wai- 
ter if  he  did  not  gain  the  taw-sirit:  he 
wished  to  know  to  what  suit  or  cause 
the  witness  alluded  ? — I  have  given  in 
a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  inn,  by  means  of  some  protection  ; 
I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  shall  suc- 
ceed, or  whether  some  one  else  wHI 
get  it. 

What  do  jou  mean  by  the  words 
"some  protection?" — I  know  that 
others  wished  to  get  the  inn  from  m^, 
and  by  means  of  acquaintance  with  the 
owner. 

By  the  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY.— 
Why  did  the  witness,  if  he  had  suffered, 
or  was  suffering  a  loss,  express  a  wish 
not  to  accept  money  from  the  govern- 
ment ? 

This  question  gave  rise  to  a  short 
discussion,  and  was  finallv  withdrawn. 

By  the  Earl  of  KINGSTON.— Did 
the  witness  suffer  any  loss  by  coming 
here  ? — Yes  ;  I  conceive  so. 

In  what  room  did  Bergami  sleep? — • 
I  do  not  know. 

You  have  said  that  Bergami  did  not 
occupy  his  own  bed  :  what  bed  then 
did  lie  occupy  ? — I  do  not  know;  but  I 
suspect. 

The  witness  was  here  admonished 
that  he  must  not  state  any  of  his  suspi- 
cions. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  suggested 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  Xhe  ques- 
tion, as  he  could  not  consider  it  to  be 
a  fair  one  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  question  was  accordingly  with' 
drawn,  and  the  answer  struck  out. 

By  Lord  ELLEN  BO  ROUGH.— 
Whcnihe  door  which  was  called  secret 
was  opened  by  the  witness,  did  he  push 
it,  or  draw  it  towards  him  ? — When  I 
opened  the  door  into  the  salle-a'tnart' 
ger,  I  drew  it  that  way. 

Were  the  different  doors  painted 
alike? — Yes,  they  were;  they  wepe 
painted  at  the  same  time. 

By  a  Peer,  whose  name  we  conld 
not    learn.  —  Was    the    secret   door 
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of  the  same  height  as  the  wall? — ^Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  it  covered  with  canvass  I — 'Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  it  the  usual  custom  for  some 
attendant  on  the  Princess  to  order  and 
arrange  the  apartnu^nts  ? — Yes,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Here  the  examination  of  this  witness 
was  biought  to  a  close. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  MELVILLE, 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  was 
granted  to  Captain  Briggs. 


EIGHTH    WITNESS. 

{Janf.  Barbara  Kress.] 

mie  witness  next  called  was  Jane 
B:u-I»ara  Kress,  a  smart  dressed  young 
woman. 

A  German  Intcvprcter,namedGeorgc 
William  Kohnantcr,  was  sworn  to  in- 
terpret. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— 
Interpreter,  ask  the  witness  where 
docs  she  live? — At  Carlsriihe. 

Of  what  religion  are  you? — A  Lu- 
theran. 

How  long  are  you  married  ? — Three 
years. 

Before  that  time,  did  you  live  at  the 
Post-inn,  at  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  live  there? — One 
year  and  three-quarters. 

Did  y*u  leave  it  in  consequence  of 
your  marriage? — Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  o{ 
Watcs  coming  there? — Yes,  I  do. 

Uo  you  remember  Bergami  coming 
there  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

About  how  long  is  tliat  since? — Per- 
haps about  three  years. 

Do  yoa  remember  in  what  room  the 
PrLucess  sjept  while  at  the  inn  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  room? 
—No.  10. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  10  ? — 
No.  11. 

How  was  No.  11  used  ?  forslceping  or 
eating? — It  was  a  dining-room. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  11,  the 
diiiiug-room? — No.  12. 

What  room  was  No.  12? — A  bed- 
room. 

Who  had  it  ? — ^Bergami. 

Was  there  a  door  going  from  No.  10 
to  No.  11  ? — There  was. 

Was  there  also  a  door  from  No.  1 1 
to  No,  13?— Yes,  a  double  one.    [The 


witness  explained  that  she  meant  fold- 
ing doors.]  « 

What  sort  of  bed  was  placed  in  No. 
12  ? — A  broad  bed. 

Was  it  there  before  ?  or  was  it  placed 
there  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess  ?  — •  There  was  anotlter 
bed  there  before, but  I  was  ordered  to 
put  a  broad  one  before  the  Princess 
arrived. 

Had  the  Princess  arrived  before  the 
other  bed  was  removed? — The  courier 
had  arrived  to  prepare  for  the  Princess, 
and  then  I  was  ordered  to  put  this  bed 
into  tiie  room. 

AV^as  it  your  duty  to  attend  the  inn 
as  chambermaid? — Yes;  it  was. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain  at 
the  inn  ?--I  cannot  say  exactly  the 
time ;  but  I  think  about  a  week  or 
eight  days. 

Do  you  remember,  on  any  evening 
during  tlie  Princess's  stay,  to  go  to  No. 
i'.;,and  carry  some  water  there  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

About  -what  time  in  the  evening?— ^ 
i'erhaps  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  remarked, 
that  a  gentleman  near  him,  who  under- 
stood tiie  German  language,  had  very 
properly  observed,  that  tl»e  Interpreter 
did  not  translate  the  words  literally: 
for  instance,  that  the  witness  said,  "  I 
can't  tell"  before  she  said  *' perhaps  be- 
tween 7  and  8  o'clock.'' 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
desired  the  Interpreter  to  repeat  uli 
the  words  used  by  the  witness. 

The  witness  then  gave  her  answer. 
— I  can't  tell  exactly,  but  to  tl;e  i)est 
of  my  memory  it  was  between  7  aud  S 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Do  you  recollect  wiiere  the  Priucfss 
and  Bergami  had  dined  that  day  ?— -  1 
can't  recollect. 

On  carrying  the  water  to  No.,]JJ, 
wlio  was  in  the  room? — ^Tbe  Priuffes* 
and  BergiUiii. 

Where  was  Bergami  when  you  went 
in? — Bergami  was  in  bed. 

Where  was  the  Princess? — She  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  next  him. 

Could  you  see  wluther  Bergaini's 
clothes  were  on  or  ofl  ? — I  couUi  not 
sec  ;  but  the  momcut  I  entered  Btrga- 
mi's  arm  was  wide. 

Where  did  you  see  lus  arm? — AFhen 
I  entered  Bergami  had  his  arms  rotmd 
the  neck  of  the  PrinccsK,  and  wlieip  J 
cnlcTcd  he  let  it  fall. 
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Can  yen  describe  his  dress  ?— I  can- 
not tell  that. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  on  your 
entering  the  room? — The  Princess  had 
jumped  up,  and  was  much  frightened. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  when  she 
sa*r  you  cuter  r— She  had  thtu  jumped 
up. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  had 
jumped  up,  or  that  yhe  did  jump  np  on 
your  enterinjsr  the  room  ? 

Tlie  witness  repeated  her  former  an- 
swer, the  literal  translation  of  which, 
the  Interpreter  said,  was  '*  she  got  up, 
or  she  rose.'' 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  a  gen- 
tleman near  him,and  no  more  connected 
with  this  case  than  any  of  their  lord- 
ships, had  complaiucd  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  (he  answers.  But  when  asked 
to  come  and  correct  the  Interpreter, 
he  replied  he  would  not  intermeddle 
in  such  a  business. 

The  doubt  in  this  manner  cast  upon 
tlie  Interpreter's  answers  led  to  some 
conversation  between  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  and  their  lordships,  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  having  another 
person  who  understood  the  German 
language  present  to  check  the  Inter- 
preter, as  was  the  case  with  the  Italian 
Interpreter. 

IMr.  BROUGHxVBI  said  that  he 
would  object  to  any  but  a  sworn  Inter- 
preter; the  Attorny-General  had  put 
bis  question  twice  over  to  the  Inter- 
preter upon  not  getting  from  him  the 
answer  that  suited  him. 

The  ATTOliNEV-GENERAL  ap- 
j>ealed  to  their  lordships  against  the 
insinnatiou  which  had  been  more  than 
once  levelled  against  him.  The  learned 
counsel  said  that  the  Interpreter  had 
given  an  answer  which  did  not  suit  him 
(tlie  Attorney-General,)  What  did  he 
nienn  by  the  observation  r  He  had 
here  a  duty  cast  upon  him  by  their 
lordships,  and  he  wished  to  conduct 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him  fairly,  and 
honourably,  and  jnstly.  If  the  Inter- 
preter should  mistake  any  words,  let 
the  mistake  be  explained,  or  let  a  more 
fit  persoh  to  interpret  be  procured ;  but 
4q  not  sutfcr  the  learned  counsel  to  as- 
cribe motive*  to  him  >\  hich  he  had  not ; 
,  or  to  say  that  any  answer  would  not  suit 
him ;  his  only  ohject  was  to  get  at  the 
trnth 

Mr.  BKOUGHAIM  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  castinf  any  aspersion  or 
ascribing  any  motive  to  any  one.    If 


he  did  ascribe  a  motive,  he  should  b« 
prepared,  when  the  proper  time  that 
suited  him  came,  to  justify  the  impu- 
tation of  that  motive.  But  here  be 
had  cast  no  aspersion.  The  whole  of 
the  interruption  that  had  taken  place 
was  of  the  Attorney-General's  own 
seeking.  It  was,  said  Mr.  Brougham, 
"  he,  not  /,  who  caused  that  interrup- 
tion." 

nie  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.— 
If  my  learned  friend  did  not  mean  to 
impute  a  motive  to  me,  why  have  said 
the  answer  did  not  suit  me  r 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  repeat,  that 
saying  the  answer  did  not  suit  you 
was  not  imputing  any  objectionable 
motive. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
here  rose  and  said,  that  the  presence  of 
their  lordships  ought  to  restrain  any 
counsel  from  presuming  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  to  another  counsel  em- 
ployed ill  the  case,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  in  it  by  their  lordships.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  be  now  in- 
structed by  tljeir  lordships  not  to  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  other  counsel  were 
not  actuated  by  as  pure  motives  as  he 
was  himself.     c^^Hear.) 

Earl  GRE\  vas  sorry  that  anything 
had  occurred  which  looked  like  a 
bickering  among  the  counsel  at  the 
bar,  and  stiil  more  that  it  had  excited 
the  attention  of  their  lordships.  He 
should,  however,  object  to  the  instruc- 
tion suggested  by  the  noble  marquis, 
because  he  thought  no  such  instruction 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
given  by  their  lordships  without  im- 
plying an  imputation  upon  the  counsel 
receiving  it,  which  in  this  case  being 
undcserTed,  would  be  unfair.  He  did 
not  understand  the  learned  counsel  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  the  counsel 
at  the  other  side.  He  certainly  un- 
dej-stood  him  to  say,  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  witness  did  not  suit,  but 
he  did  not  understand  the  expression 
to  be  intended  improperly.  He,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  would,  in  the  performance  of 
their  respective  duties,  preserve  a  be- 
coming sense  of  temper,  and  carefully 
abstain  from  any  expressions  which 
were  calculated  to  niteriupt  that  cool- 
ness and  decorum  which  he  trusted  it 
was  the  anxious  desire  of  all  parties 
should  characterize  the  whole  of  their 
procepdings  iu  this  case.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
ordered  that  the  sworn  interpreter 
should  be  desired  to  repeat  the  answer 
given  by  the  witness,  first  in  German, 
and  next  in  Ens>lish. 

Tlie  questions  were  again  put  to  the 
witness  in  t!ie  following  manner: — 

When  you  came  into  the  room  where 
was  the  Princess? — Sitting  on  the  bed. 

What  did  her  Royal  Highness  do  on 
your  going  into  the  room  ? — Tiie  Prin- 
cess was  frightened. 

(Some  difficulty  here  again  occurred 
respecting  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  witness.) 

Did  the  Princess  get  up,or  jnmp  np, 
in  the  presence  of  the  witness?  -  When 
I  entered,  the  Princess  had  got  up. 

(Here  again  some  objection  was 
taken  to  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Interpreter  upon  tlie  answers  of  the 
witness.) 

The  Interpreter  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  to  explain  the  answers  as  the 
witnesses  intended  to  convey  them. 
The  words,  he  said,  used  by  the  wit- 
ness, and  in  which  she  stated  that  the 
Princess  was  in  the  act  of  rising  when 
she  entered  the  room,  were,  in  der  koke, 
which  literally  meant  "  in  a  state  of 
being  high." 

The  IJishop  of  PETERBOROUGH 
said,  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
excuse  him  for  interrupting  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  stating,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Interpreter  did  not  give 
the  translfition  of  the  German  words  in 
the  English  language  with  the  faithfid 
meaning  which  the  idiom  of  both  lan- 
guages required.  The  (Jerman  words 
were  certainly  not  rendered  suitably 
in  tlie  English  words  used  by  the  Inter- 
preter, His  translation  was  not  as 
faithful  as  it  might  be. 

Lord  HOLLAND  said  that,  nndcr 
the  circumstanced  in  which  they  wore 
placed,  they  ought  to  have  a  sworn  In- 
terpreter, to  interpret  the  words  of  a 
witness  with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  de- 
sired that  the  counsel  at  the  opposite 
side  should  furnish  a  German  Inter- 
preter, to  check  the  other  Interpreter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  one  who 
had  recently  acted. 

Mr.  HKOUGHAM  said,  that  ho 
must  object  to  the  sense  of  any  words 
of  a  witness  being  taken  through  the 
medium  of  any  other  person  than  a 
•worn  Interpreter.  He  was  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  with  such  a  person ; 
ht  hoped,  tlip.refbrc,  their  lordships 
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would  delay  the  examination  of  this 
witness  until  he  should  procure  a  suit- 
able Interpreter  to  correct  and  check 
the  person  provided  by  the  counsel  at 
the  opposite  side. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
that  he  had  another  interpreter  ready, 
if  their  lordships  did  not  deem  the  pre- 
sent person  competent. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  was 
not  ready  with  one  to  check  this  new 
Interpreter,  and  he  hoped  that,  until 
he  was  prepared,  their  lordships  would 
not  proceed  with  the  examination  of 
this  witness. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  if  a  sworn  Interpreter,  when  pro- 
duced, did  not  give  proper  satisfaction 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  oppo- 
site party  ought  to  be  called  upon,  or 
at  least  such,  he  thought,  was  the  course 
of  proceeding,  to  furnish  another.  He 
still  thought  that  the  production  of  a 
new  Interpreter  must  be  grounded  on 
some  objection  taken  to  the  preceding 
one.  No  man  was  more  competent 
than  the  right  reverend  Prelate  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  Interpreter 
to  perform  his  duty ;  and  he  thouglit 
that,  without  going  further,  enough 
had  occurred  to  justify  their  lordships 
in  calling  upon  the  opposite  counsel 
for  another  Interpreter. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  observed,  that 
a  word  may  have  two  meanings,  and 
in  such  a  case  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Interpreter  should  state  both,  to  enable 
their  lordships  to  ascertain  from  a  wit- 
ness which  of  the  two  he  meant  to  de- 
liver. If  the  Interpreter  had,  how- 
ever, made  a  mistake  in  translating 
woids  which  any  noble  lord  was  of 
opinion  had  but  one  meaning,  then  he 
thought  that  the  person  discovering 
the  error  was  rigiit,  was  indeed  bound 
to  apprize  their  lordships  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  felt  therefore  obliged 
to  the  right  reverend  Prelate  for  cau- 
tioning them  against  tiie  error  into 
which  they  might  be  led  by  the  present 
Interpreter. 

The  LORDCHANCELLOR  called 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  to  pro- 
duce another  Interpreter. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  that  he  was  not  prepared 
at  the  moment  with  a  German  Inter- 
preter: he  had  this  day  expected  none 
but  Italian  witnesses,  and  had  accord- 
ingly prepared  himself  with  only  an 
Italian  Interpretel-.  The  ditficulty  iu 
which  be  was  now  placed,  and  which 
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had  caused  an  interruption  in  tiseir 
lordships'  proceedings,  was  the  conse- 

Snence  of  the  decision  of  their  lord- 
iips,  the  wisdom  of  which  he  did  not 
now  presume  to  question,  by  which  he 
was  refused  a  list  not  only  of  the  names, 
but  even  of  the  places  to  which  the 
charges  applied.  It  was  the  ignorance 
in  which  he  was  thus  kept  that  left  him 
unprepared  with  a  German  Interpreter 
at  this  moment.  The  first  witnesses 
were  Italian,  the  next  was  a  German, 
and  perhaps  after  that  witness  was 
done  with,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  be  called 
upon  for  a  Tunisian,  a  Turkish,  a 
Greek,  or  an  Egyptian  Interpreter; 
for  in  all  \hese  countries  the  Queen 
Lad  been :  she  was  at  Tunis,  Athens, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  from 
all  these  places  he  was,  he  presumed, 
to  conjecture  that  Interpreters  would 
be  required.  This  was  the  difficulty 
imposed  upon  her  Majesty's  counsel 
by  the  refusal  of  their  lordships  to  fur- 
nish a  list  of  the  places  to  which  the 
charges  referred. 

The  A'mORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied, that  his  learned  friend  conUl 
not,  with  justice,  complain  of  being 
taken  unawares  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  German  Interpreter,  for  he 
Lad,  in  his  opening  speech,  distinctly 
alluded  to  a  circumstance  occurring  at 
Carlsrnhe. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  hoped  his  learned 
friend  woiUd  save  the  trouble  of  any 
future  mistake  by  stating  to  what 
country  his  next  witness  belonged. 

The  ATTORNE  V'-GENEIlALmade 
no  reply. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY  said  that  the 
better  way  at  present  would  be  to  call 
on  the  Interpreter  for  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  words  used  by  the 
witness,  and  repeat  the  German,  to 
have  it  heard  by  suchof  their  lordships 
as  understood  that  language. 

The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  said, 
that  as  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty 
were  unprepared  at  this  moment  with 
a  German  Interpreter,  and  as  no  blame 
whatever  attached  to  them,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  not  being  provided 
^  with  such  a  person,  he  thought  their 
lordships  had  better  postpone  the  fur- 
ther examination  until  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  a  reasonable  delay, 
if  required  by  the  counsel. 

Earl  GREY  concurred  with  his  noble 
fciead   (Lord  GrenviUe)  that  it  was 


quite  impossible  for  any  noble  lord  to 
hear  a  mistake  committed  by  the  In- 
terpreter without  at  once  interposing 
to  set  the  matter  right.  But  then  h^ 
trusted  their  lordships  would  feel  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  this  sort  of* 
interlocutory  discussion  among  them-, 
selves;  and  he  humbly  suggested,  that 
whenever  in  future  any  noble  lord 
thought  the  translation  of  (he  Inter- 
preter imperfect,  he  should,  by  a  q»ies- 
tion  of  his  own  at  the  instant,  endea- 
vour to  have  the  answer  accurately 
conveyed. 

After  a  few  words  from  counsel  at 
both  sides,  it  was  agreed  that  no  other 
witness  should  at  that  hour  of  the  day 
(four  o'clock)  be  called. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  put 
it  to  their  lordships  whetiicr  to-morrow, 
being  Saturday,  they  would  sit  after 
four  o'clock?  (Intermingled  cries  of 
"  until  five  o'clock.") 

It  was,  however,  eventually  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  sit  to-mor- 
row after  four  o'clock. 

The  Queen  entered  the  honse,  and 
took  her  seat,  during  the  exaraitialion 
of  the  last  witness. 


SATURDAY,  August  26. 

After  counsel  entered,  BARBARA 
KRESS  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
her  examination  resumed. 

A  second  Interpreter  being  sworn, 
the  two  last  questions  and  answers  of 
the  preceding  day  were  read. 

What  happened  after  yon  saw  the 
Princess  sitting  on  Bergami's  bed? 

The  Interpreter. — The  witness 
wishes  to  know  whether  you  mean  tiie 
same  evening  ? — I  have  seen  her  on 
the  bed  ;  and  thtn  withdrew. 

Before  you  withdrew,  did  the  Prin- 
cess continue  sitting  on  the  bed,  or 
what  else  happened ? — She  saw  tlie 
Princess  jump  up,  and  then  withdrew. 
She  was  frightened. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  — 
When  she  says  I  do,  you  should  not 
say  she. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say.  that_ 
you  then  withdrew? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  up  the  bed  in  No.  12,., 
Bergami's  room? — ^'es.  - 

Did  you  at  any  time,  wlien  makleg, 
up  the  bed,  discover  any  thing  on  it?, 
—On  the  bed? 

On  it,  or  in  it  ?-^In  the  bed  I  foaud. 
a  cloak. 
Was  it  the  cloak  apparently  belong- 
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ing  to  a  female  ? — ^Tt  was  ;  because  it 
^ad  a  kind  of  capuce  or  hood. 

Wliat  did  you  do  with  that  cloak  r 
.—As  I  took  it  out  T  placed  it  asunder 
(afterwards  explained  to  mean  un- 
folded.) 

What  time  of  the  day  did  you  find 
this  cloak? — It  was  in  the  morning 
when  I  made  the  bed. 

Describe  more  particularly  the 
cloak,  what  it  was  made  ol  f — It  was 
of  silk,  the  colour  gray. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  any  one 
w eiring  that  cloak  ? — The  servant  had 
taken  it  out  of  my  hand. 

Did  you  see  any  ptuson  wear  the 
cloak  afterwards  ? — I  Imve  seen  a  cloak 
on  the  Princess  next  day,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it. 

Was  it  a  cloak  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion to  that  you  saw  the  Princess  wear? 
— Yes,  it  was  of  the  same  colour. 

She  says  it  was  of  the  sauie  colour; 
does  she  know  that  it  was  silk? — It 
was  silk. 

Had  the  cloak  you  saw  on  the  Prin- 
cess a  capuce  or  hood  ? — Yes,  it  had 
tuch  a  huud. 

At  any  time  in  making  up  the  bed, 
did  you  observe  any  thing  else  on  the 
sheets,  or  on  any  part  of  the  bed  ? 

The  Interpreter.  —  It  is  a  word 
spoken  by  the  witness,  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  English. 

State  what  she  said  ?— Once  when  I 
made  the  bed  I  saw  the  sheets  ff^ust. 

The  Interpreter. — This  word  means, 
in  disorder. 

What  do  vou  mean  by  the  word 
mtst  ? 

The  Interpreter. — She  is  rather  at  a 
loss  to  explain  it. 

The  Queen's  Interpreter. — She  says 
"  stains," 

What  sort  of  stains  were  they  ? — As 
much  as  I  have  seen,  they  were  white. 

Are  you  not  a  married  woman? — 
Yes. 

[Here  the  witness  appeared  to  be 
much  nlfectod,  and  shed  tears.  A 
glass  of  water  was  ordered  for  her.] 

What  did  those  stains  appear  to  be  •" 
— I  havt!  not  inspected  them  so  nearly, 
but  I  have  seen  they  were  white. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  beds  of 
married  person*? — ^Yes;  all  the  beds 
in  the  house  generally. 

What  was  the  appearance    of  the 
spots  or  stains  on  the  bed  ? — Yon  will 
pardon  me,  I  have   not  reflected  on 
this ;  I  haVe  had  no  thoughts  on  it. 
Were  they  dry  or  wet  ?— Wet, 


Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  he  wished 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  witness, 
although  it  was  his  intention  at  a  fu- 
ture period  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  examination,  after  he  had  been 
enabled  to  make  inquiries  as  to  wit> 
nesses  of  whom  he  had  no  previous  in- 
formation. When  his  lordship  had 
yesterday  adverted  to  an  irregularity, 
he  presumed  his  lordship  to  mean,  that 
it  consisted  in  the  calling  for  the  re- 
production of  one  witness,  whilst  the 
examination  of  the  other  was  going  on. 
The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
commended  to  delay  the  cross-exami- 
nation altogether,  until  counsel  were 
prepared  with  the  information  they  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— We  have  un- 
derstood that  after  your  lordships  had 
been  pleased  to  refuse  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, or  a  return  of  the  places  where 
the  offences  were  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted, that  the  liberty  was  allowed  to 
us  as  well  to  examine  immediately 
after  their  examinatien-in-chicf,  the 
same  witnesses  again,  in  any  part  of 
the  proceedings.  We  may  be  in  error, 
but  this  was  our  decided  impression. 
Indeed,  my  lords,  I  can  say  that  this 
understanding  has  been  confirmed  by 
what  has  passed  between  ourselves, 
who  are  considered  to  patronise  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  begged  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  special  case, 
viz.  the  examiuation  of  the  witness 
Majochi.  • 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said/ 
nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than 
the  cross-examination  of  the  same  wit- 
ness a  second  time. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  — Most  cer- 
tainly, as  a  general  rule,  nothing  would 
•be  more  irregular  than  a  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness  a  second  time.  But, 
my  lord,  you  will  consider,,  that  what 
has  been  denied  to  our  application  has 
placed  us  in  a  most  peculiar  situation. 
We  can  know  nothing  of  those  wit- 
nesses until  they  are  brought  to  this 
bar.  We  have  no  intimation  of  their 
previous  life  or  residence ;  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  this  peculiarity  may  well 
arise  another  peculiarity,  uni  quo  con- 
tesita-,  that  unless  we  are  allowed  to 
cross-examine  now,  and  in  subsequent 
stages,  we  are,  in  fact,  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  a  cross-examination  at  all. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 

there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  ex- 

I  aminatioo  of  the  witness,  as  to  rest* 
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deuce  and  other  clrcunistanccs  per- 
sonal to  the  witness. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he 
slioiUd  only  direct  his  question  to  what 
regarded  time  and  place,  leaving  co- 
lour and  form  to  another  period.  Ho 
should  also  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  witness,  as  to  the  description  of 
horscJf ;  hut  he  trusted  their  lordships, 
if  in  pittiing  these  questions  he  shonid 
be  led  into  any  more  general  examina- 
tion, would  not  rashly  conclude  (he 
begged  pardon,  they  could  do  nothing 
rashly)  that  he  was  violating  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  a  few  words, 
which  were  inaudible. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  BROUGH- 
AM.—-How  long  were  you  chamber- 
maid at  the  inn  ? — One  year  and  three- 
quarters. 

Were  you  married  at  that  time?— 
No,  I  was  not. 

Were  you  married  after  you  left  the 
inn  ? — Yes. 

What  were  you  before  you  were 
chamber- maid  at  the  inn? — I  had  serv- 
ed before. 

Where  had  you  been  in  service? — 
Eastcr-frieden.     It  is  a  little  village. 

In  what  place  were  yon  in  service 
before  you  were  at  the  inn? — I  was 
just  before  at  my  father's. 

Were  yon  as  servant  m  any  family 
before  that?— Yes. 

In  what  capacity,  and  where: — In 
^several  families. 

Name  one  ? — Mervey. 
What  is  Mervey  ?— He  is  landlord  of 
an  inn. 

How  long  were  you  chamber-maid 
in  (hat  house?— Six  months. 

Where  did  Mervey  live  ?— At  Berg- 
harten* 

Where  were  you  before  servant  ? — 
At  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden. 

How  long  were  you  there? — Six 
years. 

How  old  are  you? — Just  twenty- 
five. 

Had  you  ever  been  in  any  occupa- 
tion but  that  of  servant?— I  was  gomg 
to  say,  that  I  had  been  half  a  year  in 
another  situation. 

At  what  place  was  that?— At  Carls- 
ruhe. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  family  at 
JL^arlsruhe.'''— Schemble. 


What  business  was  the  person  yoti 
lived  with  ?  —A  landlord  of  an  inn. 

What  was  yonr  employment  in  the 
inn  ? — Keiler-niaid. 

What  is  the  office  of  keller-maid? — 
To  cleanse  the  public  room. 

Had  you  any  other  employment  in 
that  inn.> — No. 

Is  the  waiter  in  an  inn  also,  called 
kelUr-man? — Keller-man. 

Is  it  the  business  of  the  keller-maid 
to  attend  upon  the  keller-man  .' — She 
does  nothing  but  cleanse  tlie  rooms. 

How  long  have  you  been  here?— 
Two  days  and  three  weeks. 

With  whom  did  you  come  here? — 
With  a  courier. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  courier? 
— Riessncr. 

Did  any  body  else  come  here  with 
you  but  the  courier? — My  brother  did  ; 
1  did  not  like  to  come  alone. 

^\  hilt  is  your  brother's  name? — Fre- 
derick Klein  beck. 

What  age  is  he? — About  twenty- 
eight.     I  cannot  tell  with  certainty. 

Who  paid  your  expenses  on  coming 
over  here?— I  do  not  know;  the  cou- 
rier paid  them. 

Who  asked  you  to  come  over  here  ? 
— Our  iMinister;  his  name  is  Balsicad, 

Did  any  other  Minister  ask  you  to 
come? — Monsieur  de  Galin. 

[We  could  not  ascertain  that  this  is 
exactly  the  name.]  ^ 

Who  is  Monsieur  de  Gaivne  ? — H« 
is  a  person  at  our  court,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  office. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  yon 
ab'jut  coming  here  ? — The  Ambassador 
at  Wirtcmburgh. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  you 
about  coming  here?  — Monsieur  di 
Rhaden. 

What  is  he  ? — The  Minister  of  Han- 
over. 

Does  he  live  at  Carlsmhci" — Yesi 

Where  at  Carlsiuhe  does  he  live  ? — 
At  a  Jew's  house. 

Did  he  live  any  where  else  but  at 
this  Jew's  house  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  often  come  to  the  inn  where 
you  \vere  ? — I  never  saw  him  at  the 
inn. 

Did  he  examine  you? — Monsieur  de 
Grim  examined  me. 

Who  is  Monsieur  de  Grim  ? — 
[Witness  said   the  Ambassador    of 
some  German  Statir,  but  we  could  not 
catch  the  name.] 

Did  you  ever  leave  Carlsruhe  before 
on  this  subject ,'— "Yes. 
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Arcrc  you  ever  at  Vienna  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Brown? — 
No.      ^ 

Or  Mr.  Decring? — Yes,  at  Hanover. 

When  did  you  go  to  Hanover? — On 
leaving  the  Post  inn  I  was  called  to  go 
to  Hanover, 

Who  ciiUf'd  you  to  go  to  Hanover? — 
Di  Rhaden. 

How  long  were  you  at  Hanover  on 
that  occasion  ? — Six  or  seven  days. 

Were  you  examined  at  Hanover  on 
this  subject? — They  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  certain  things,  and  I  said  I  had 
seen  such  and  such  ihrngs. 

Did  yoi!  go  back  to  Carlsruhe  from 
Hanover  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  get  for  going  to  Hano- 
ver?— I  received  a  small  sum  in  pay- 
ment for  the  time  I  had  lost. 

How  much  was  that  sum .-' — A  little, 
very  liitle. 

It  will  be  the  easier  for  you  to 
remember  how  much  it  was  ? — 'About  1 6 
or  18  ducats — each  ducat  is  five  florins. 

A»'liat  wages  had  you  at  the  inn? — 
Twelve  florins  a-year;  but  that  was 
because  I  was  supposed  to  have  per- 
quisites or  benefits. 

Did  anybody  else  giveyoii  anything? 
No,  I  got  nothing  else. 

I  don't  ask  if  yon  got  nothing  else 
then,  but  have  you  got  any  thing  since  ? 
-l  have  been  fetched  to  Frankfort. 

'SVho  fetched  you  to  Frankfort.? — A 
valel-de-chambie,  (We  could  not  col- 
Jcct  whose  valet-de  chambre.) 

A\'hat  were  you  asked  when  you 
were  fetched  to  Frankfort? — What  I 
had  scon. 

And  what  did  you  say  you  had  seen? 
■ — The  same  thing  tliat  I  have  said  here. 

What  money  was  given  to  you  for 
^oing  that  journey  to  Frankfort .'' — 
Twelve  or  14  ducats. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  else 
since  ?— No,  except  from  the  gentle- 
man who  fetched  me  here. 

Do  you  mean  here  the  courier? — I 
ilon't  know  what  a  courier  is. 

How  often  did  you  go  by  the  post? 
— Twice. 

What  were  you  fold  then? — That  I 
should  go  to  London ;  and  I  said  I 
would  not,  unltss  forced  to  do  so. 

What  was  then  said  to  you  .'' — That  I 
had  belter  go  willingly,  or  I  should  be 
obliged  to  go. 

Did  you  get  any  thing? — A  ducat 
each  time — only  the  second  time. 

Were  you  pvotnised  any  thing  ? — 
J^'otUing  at  ai\. 


Here  Lord  LAUDERDALE  moved 
that  counsel  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 

After  counsel  had  withdrawn,  Lord 
LAUDERDALE  rose,  and  stated  that 
he  understood  the  object  of  the  counsel, 
in  going  into  the  present  cross-exami- 
nation, was  to  supply  the  information 
which  they  should  have  had,  if  a  list  of 
witnesses  and  a  specification  of  places 
had  been  previously  granted  by  the 
House.  He  wished  to  know  if  he  was 
correct  in  bis  construction  of  the  rule 
vthich  had  been  laid  down,  or  not.  If 
he  was.  it  must  be  evident  to  their 
lordships  that  connsel  were  not  con- 
ducting this  cross-e\aminalion  agree- 
ably to  that  rule.  Instead  of  merely 
obtaining  such  inforniation  as  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  witness,  by  knowing  the  place 
she  lived  in,  the  persons  she  lived 
with,  &c.  &c.,  counsel  was  entering  at 
once  into  an  examination  which  affected 
the  credibility  of  the  testimony  which 
the  witness  had  given.  If  their  lord- 
ships allowed  this  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  would  be  sanctioning  a  dou- 
ble cross-examination  of  the  witness, 
and  be  attended  with  the  most  serioug 
evils  to  the  illustrious  parties  con- 
cerned. It  woiild,  for  instance,  allow 
the  counsel,  who  was  prosecuting  in  this 
case,  advantages  in  summing  up  which 
he  ought  not  to  have.  He,  therefore, 
thought  the  House  ought  to  decide  on 
this  question,  so  as  to  let  it  be  known 
distinctly  how  counsel  were  to  act. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  learned  coun- 
sel had  gone  far  beyond  the  limit* 
which  were  allowed  in  this  cross-exa- 
mination. If  it  were  persisted  in,  he 
would  say,  that  it  would  not  only  be 
irregular  but  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  the  noble  lord  had  said  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  might  take 
advantage  of  it  in  his  summing  up, 
and  also  in  choosing  what  witnesses  he 
would  henceforth  bring  up. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM. begged  to  wy, 
that  when  an  objection  was  made  at 
the  bar  lie  could  meet  it,  but  in  this 
case  he  found  it  difficult  what  to  do. 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  way  for 
the  House  to  confide  in  the  honour  ot 
the  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  for  the 
counsel  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  thi: 
House. 

Lord  SIDMOUTH  objected  to  the 
line  which  counsel  was  pursuing. 

Mr.  BUOUGILIM.— A$  heJ»ad  hi* 
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Wioice  of  a  Jicnefal  cross-examination 
at  a  $nl)S('qneiit  period,  would  ct'r- 
tainly  choose  that  in  preference  to  one 
at  present ;  but  the  question  be  had 
pnt  was  within  the  prescribed  bounds, 
for  it  went  to  prove  the  identity  of 
t'iiis  witness.  He  hoped  lie  would  be 
aIlo%Ted  to  ask  the  witness  where  she 
is  nQw '{ 

The  Dnkeof  HAMILTON  said  a 
few  words  expressive  of  hisopinion, 
that  if  his  wishes  and  those  of  many 
other  noble  lords  had  been  acceded 
to,  and  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  a  speci- 
fication of  places  granted  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsel,  all  the  ditlicnlties  and 
trouble  that  aow  attended  the  pro- 
ceedings wonld  have  brea  avoided. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  thought  the 
vhole  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  witness  should  be  cross- 
examined  now  or  hereafter — to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be 
allowed  at. present.  His  wish  was 
that  the  evidence  produced  mi^ht  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom — there  appeared 
to  him  no  way  to  act,  but  to  impress 
on  counsel  and  on  the  House,  that  jus- 
tice, was  the  Object  of  tliis  investiga- 
tion. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE  spoke  at 
souse  length  and  with  great  warmth. 
The  House  ought  so  have  stopped  the 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  before,  and  at  all  events 
ought  to  stop  it  now.  On  former  days 
the  House  had  fallen  into  great  error. 
His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the  pub- 
lie  press,  which  he  said,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  do  great  injury,  great  injus- 
tice, by  the  facilities  of  the  House. 

After  some  further  objections,  the 
J^ORDCHANCELLORput  the  ques- 
tion from  the  woolsack,  that  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  counsel  should  not 
fee  put,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  about  to 
submit  some  remarks,  when 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
that  he  slionld  first  put  another  ques- 
tion, which,  if  objected  to,  he  might 
argue  in  support  of,  but  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  observe  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  which  disposed 
the  former  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  asked  wit- 
ness where  she  resided  at  present?  to 
which  she  replied  at  Carlsruhe. 

Mr,BKOUGHAM  then  asked  where 
she  resided  in  England .' 

ITie  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  tbis  questiosu    If  their  lord- 


ships postponed  to  a  fntur«  period  the 
examination  of  the  witness,  it  would   ) 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  counsel  for  i 
the    prosecution   to   sum   up.     Tkeir 
lordships  would  not  forget  that  justice 
was  <lue  to  both  parties;  they  wonld 
not  place,  by  a  rule  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  parties  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
wouhl  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  case    i 
that  ever  before  had  occurred  bad  a   ! 
party  been  placed. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  should  confine 
himself  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  that  was,  whether  the  ques- 
tion lie  had  proposed  to  the  witness 
should  or  should  not  be  put.  He  asked 
the  witness.  Where  she  now  lived  ? 
And  the  Attorney-General,  said  Mr, 
Brougiiam,  objects  to  my  putting  this 
question ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objec- 
tion is  this:  he  contends,  not  that  I 
have  not  a  right  to  put  the  question, 
but  that  I  ought  to  put  many  more 
questions — namely,  that  I  shonld  now 
go  through  with  the  whole  of  the  cross- 
examination.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
argue  this  question.  I  have  been  put 
to  my  electioii  on  this  point  by  your 
lordships,  and  I  have  elected  that  I 
would  not  examine  now,  except  in  the 
very  narrow  limits  to  which  I  am  con- 
fined (and  of  which  I  60  not  com- 
plain,) by  yonr  lordships'  prescription. 
Your  lordships  have  laid  down  the 
r«le,an-l  I  am  not,  I  apprehend,  called 
upon  to  answer  any  objections  that 
may  be  made  against  it ;  and  it  would 
be  assuming  on  my  part  that  your  lord- 
ships were  in  enor,  did  I  reply  to  the 
arguments  on.tlie  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion;  for  the  Attorney  General  has 
now,  at  length,  stated,  that  he  appears 
here  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
I  cannot  anticipate  that  >oiir  lordships 
sliould  change  the  rule  that  you  have 
just  laid  down  ;  and  the  only  question 
therefore  is,  whether  I  am  at  liberty 
or  not  to  ask  the  question.  I  conceive 
that-  it  comes  perfectly  within  those 
prescribed  limits ;  but  if  your  lordships 
think  otherwise,  I,  of  course,  shall  be 
bound  by  your  decision.  I  confess 
that  I  may  transgress  those  limits  that 
your  lordships  have  chalked  out  for 
me,  and  of  which  you  are  the  only 
competent  judges.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
witness  where  she  now  lives  in  Eng- 
land P 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  felt 
that  this  was  a  question  of  c6nsidera- 
ble  dilftcHlty  ;  and  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  a  case,  he  wouldt 
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say,  that  upon  reflection  he  had  been 
induced  niatorially  to  alter  his  opiuiou 
on  this  subject.  If  the  House  had 
adopted  a  right  view  of  the  subject, 
in  God's  name  let  tiiem  abide  by  it; 
but  if  not,  let  them  not  be  prevented, 
by  any  trivial  considerations,  from 
retracing  their  steps  and  rectifying  their 
error.  If  the  cross-cxaminatiou  onj^ht 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  confuied  it,  Ihey  would  recol- 
lect that  the  re-examination  could  not 
take  place,  nor  could  tliey  put  a  single 
question  to  the  witness. 

Lord  GKEN VILLE— It  appeared 
to  him,  that  before  they  proccded 
further  in  the  business,  it  was  of  ex- 
treme importance,  that  in  this  condi- 
tion of  it,  the  present  question  should 


hereafter  of  general  application,  and 
become  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliii- 
menL  Whenever  they  departed  from; 
the  ordinary  practice  upon  special 
cases,  it  was  not  customary  to  suffer 
such  exception  to  remain  on  the  joiir-. 
nals,  as  applicable  to  any  other  case. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  usages  of  Par- 
liament, without  considering  that  the. 
whole  proceedings  then  before  the 
House  was  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Par* 
liament.  Had  the  list  of  witnesses 
been  furnished,  the  difficulty  would 
have  thus  been  obviated.  But  a  person 
called  to  answer  for  crimes  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  beyond  the  seas, 
— a  person  not  resident  for  any  consi- 
derable period  in  any  particnlar  place. 


be  once   ibr  all  determined.     When  1  with  a  band  of  witnesses  collected  from 


witnesses  were  tirst  cross-examined  as 
to  particular  points,  with  a  view  that 
they  should  afterwards  be  more  fully 
cross-examined,   some   strict  and   in- 
flexible line  should  belaiddown,beyond 
which  they  ought  not  be  permitted  to 
pass.    To  adhere  to  that  line  would  be 
their  duty,  and  he  was  convincx;d  that 
they  would  not  fail  to  discharge  it.    But 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting such  a  course  of  cross-examina- 
tion, it  was  natural  that  counsel  should 
be  heard,  and  that  their  lordships,  after 
liaviug     duly    weighed    the    subject, 
should  invariably  adhere  to  that  course 
which  Justice  required  them  to  adopt. 
Great  as  the  difficulties  were  of  taking 
particular  cross-exaniinations,and  ably 
andJHstly  enumerated  as  they  had  been, 
yet    even  that   enumeration    did   not 
embrace  all  the   difficulty,  nor  com- 
prise the  various  mischiefs  to  which 
such  a  course  was  necessarily  liable. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  this 
was  a  question  which  called  for  deep 
and  serious    consideration  ;    whether 
that  consideration  was  had  by  an  ad- 
journment, or  some  other  mode,  mat- 
tered  little.      They  would   otherwise 
find,  that  every  day,  nay,  every  hour, 
would  increase  tliosc  ditHculties,  until, 
at  last,  their  error  would  be  irremedi- 
able.    If  the  course  which  they  had 
hitherto  laid  down  were  inconvenient 
and  unjnst,   they   would  correct  tiiat 
inconvenience ;    and    their    lordships 
were  too  wise  and  too  just  not  to  re- 
trace, if,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to 
retrace,  tlnir  steps. 

Lord  KEDESDALE  thought  that 
the  House  should  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion ou  this  subject,  that  might  be 


all  parts  of  the  world, — to  meet  these 
charges  must  find  it  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible  to  furnish  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  might  set  aside  altogether 
the  credit  of  such  witnesses.  And 
therefore  it  was  only  equitable  that  the 
learned  counsel  should,  in  the  absence 
of  that  information,  be  permitted  tO' 
collect  those  facts  which  were  hitherto 
concealed  from  him,  much  as  he  depre- 
cated the  mode  of  examination  to 
which  he  was  for  that  purpose  com- 
pelled to  resort.  Besides,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
was  permitted  to  be  published,  and 
until  the  minds  of  men  were  made  of 
very  different  materials  from  their  pre- 
sent constitution  it  was  impossible  that 
such  publication  would  not  make  an 
impression  ;  that  however  might  have 
been  greatly  obvi-ate<l  by  the  know- 
ledge that  must  have  been  furnished 
by  alist  of  witnesses,  since  the  cross-ex- 
amination might  tims  have  commcncicd 
immediately  after  the  direct  testi- 
mony. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said,  that  the 
noble  baron  opposite  (LordGrcnviile) 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking 
some  time  to  consider  the  subject  of 
permitting  the  further  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  to  such  an  ad- 
journment he  could  have  no  possible 
objection.  He  was  desirous,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  saying  a  few 
words,  as  to  what  were  the  state  of  tlie 
proceedings ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  to  which 
they  were  thus  necessarily  subjected, 
they  appeared  to  him  to  arise  out  of 
tlie  nature  and  constitution  of  the  court 
itself. — The  noble  and  learned  lord  op- 
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posite  (Lord  Erskine)  hati  observed, 
that  the  inconvenience  would  have 
been  obviated  by  furnishing  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  with  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses ;  it  might  have  been  diminished, 
but  it  would  not  liave  been  obviated  : 
and  it  was  shown,  when  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion on  the  subject,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  Parliament,  and 
also  to  every  principle  of  substantial 
justice.  But  their  lordships  would  re- 
collect that  they  possessed  an  unlimited 
power,  not  only  of  examining  wit- 
nesses as  counsel,  but  of  cross-examin- 
ing and  re-examining  them,  and  that 
privilege  they  had  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  exercising.  In  short,  they 
united  with  themselves  all  the  func- 
tions that  belong  in  the  courts  below, 
to  coun<p.l  on  both  sides  and  to  the 
court.  But  that  was  not  all ;  they  had 
a  power  of  calling  back  a  witness  even 
after  liis  examination  was  closedl 
The  difliculty,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  gro»n  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
court. — Had  the  alleged  crime  been 
committed  in  England,  a  great  part  of 
the  diffictilty  would  Lave  been  re- 
moved. It  would  have  required  but 
the  delay  of  a  few  days  to  procure  the 
necessary  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defence.  But  if,  in  the  present  case, 
the  counsel  asked  for  such  short  delay 
as  to  the  House  appeared  reasonable, 
to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
witnesses,  the  house  would  not  refuse 
tliem.  Of  course  a  much  greater  delay 
vronld  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  de- 
fence in  the  present  case,  than  if  the 
alleged  crime  had  occurred  in  ^  this 
co!:Ktry. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  recommended 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  some  strict 
ai:d  definite  rule,  either  by  resolution 
or  otherwise,  leaving  it  open  to  the 
respective  counsel  to  argue  either  in 
favour  or  against  the  rule.  He  should 
niove,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  House 
adjourn. 

The  5larquis  of  LANSDOWN  said, 
lie  concnrred  in  all  that  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  on  some  definite  course 
of  proceeding.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  well  to  the  interests  of 
the  cause  itself,  as  to  any  otlier  ana- 
logous causes  which  may  be  regulated 
by  such  a  precedent.  Whatever  may 
be  the  decision,  it  was  of  the  first  ne- 
Cebsity  that  when  once-  laid  down  it 
should  never  be  departed  from.  There 


wore  two  Hiodes  open  (o  Iheit  ford- 
ships'  choice,  either  to  adopt  a  reselu- 
tion  on  which  counsel  might  be  al- 
lowed to  argue,  or  without  adopting 
any  resolution,  leave  it  open  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  counsel  to  press  their 
respective  views  on  the  consideration 
of  their  lordships.  The  latter  course 
he  preferred  ;  but  what  he  more  par- 
ticularly rose  to  impress  upon  that 
House  was,  that  it  should  not  adjourn 
that  day  before  it  communicated  its 
orders  to  the  counsel.  Without  suclr 
a  communication  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  know  the  line  of  prcceeding 
they  ought  to  adopt. 

Lord  GREXVILI^E  concnrred  in 
the  proposition  of  his  nohlo  friend ; 
but  thought  that  tlie  more  proper  mode 
was  to  propose,  that  as  the  nile  was 
that  the  cross-examination  of  witness** 
should  follow  immediately  the  direct 
examination,  it  should  be  open  to  the 
counsel  against  the  Bill  to  argue  in 
favour  of  a  departure  from  it  in  the 
present  instance,  and  that  the  counsel 
for  the  Bill  should  then  be  heard  in 
objection. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  felt  that 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times,  the  argument  should 
at  once  proceed. 

A  resolntion  to  the  effect  suggested 
by  Lord  GRENVILLE,^  was  then  put 
and  carrie<l. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in, 
and  a  conmiunication  of  the  resolntion 
of  the  House  was  made  to  them  by  tht 
Lord  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  the  verj- 
great  embarrassments  under  which  he 
was  then  called  to  address  them,  by 
the  resolntion  just  read,  could  not  be 
unfelt  by  their  lonlships.  That  reso- 
lution called  upon  him  to  state,  thus 
suddenly,  his  objection  to  a  rule  which, 
in  its  application  iu  the  present  in- 
stance, must  essentially  aft'ect  the  in- 
terests of  the  particular  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  the  great 
ends  of  public  justice,  ile  knew  he 
was  bound  by  his  professional  duty  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  state  those 
suggestions,  which  he  may  deem  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  his  client  for 
the  time  being.  Those  interests  he 
was  bound  specially  to  protect — the 
interests  and  ends  of  public  justice,  it 
was  their  lordships'  more  immediate 
duty  to  secure;  and  these  ends  he  con- 
tended were  best  attained  by  allow- 
ing each  party  to  upkold  its  own  it- 
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Merest  in  the  way  rendered  most  advi- 
.vible    by    their    respective    counsel, 
thoiiph  in  any  ordinary  case  where  he 
could  shape  his  progress  by  rules  and 
piinrlples,  supplied  either  by  prece- 
dent or  analogy,  he  should  not  have 
complained  of  being  thus  summarily 
called  upon   to  state  his  views;  yet, 
viih  the  greatest  confidence  in  their 
lordsiiips'  ju.'itice,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  consider  it  extremely  hard  to  be 
then  called  upon  to  point  out  a  gene- 
ral mode  of  proceeding,  where  he  had 
neither  precedent  nor  analogy — where 
eviry  thing  was  wholly  new  in  princi- 
ple and  in  detail.     Bisides,  it  would  be 
recollected,  that  thoi;gh  he  stood   at 
that  bar  as  the  leader,  and  with  the 
whole  responsibility  of  that  trust  upon 
his    shonlders — a  re.sj)onsibility   from 
which  he  could  appeal  to  their  lord- 
ships to  say  that  he  had  never  shrunk  ; 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
call  that  was  made  upon  him  by  stating 
the  result  of  the  opinion  of  his  five 
other  colleagues,  without  having  been 
allowed   even  a  minute  to  ascertain 
what  their  great  and   acknowledged 
talents  might  suggest  on  a  subject  as 
delicate  as   it  was   difficnit.     It   was 
impossible  for  him,  deprived  of  their 
CO  operation,  to  say,  whether  he  ought 
to  make  any  suggestion  to  their  lord- 
siiips; whether  he  ought  not  to  leave 
the  question    to  their  lordships'    sole 
disposal;  whether,  after  the  refusal  of 
the  list  of  witnesses  and  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  the   places  where   the  pre- 
sumed facts  were  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted, he  ought  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  pointing  out  a  new 
course  after  that   refusal ;  leading  as 
it  did  to  considerable  mischief— ^a  mis- 
chief which  has  tainted  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding and  made  every  step   taken 
only  an  increase  of  their  difficulties. — 
Whether  the  course  most  advisable  to 
take,  would  be  for  yonr  lordships  to 
retrace  yonr  own  steps  to  prevent  the 
mischief  so  far,  as,  if  persevered  in,  it 
would  affect  future  proceedings,  for  of 
the  past  there  can   be  no  remedy. — 
These  are  views  of  the  question,  which 
no  man  can  be  expected  in  a  moment 
to  consider  and  decide  on.     We  are 
feeling  in  their  fullest  force    all  those 
mischiefs  which  were  originally  fore- 
seen.    The   difficulties   now   acknow- 
ledged, have  fipwed  from  those   very 
measures     which     this     House     had 
adopted. 
L«rd  LIVERPOOL  ros«  and  ob- 
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served,  that  if  the  learned  counsel  was 
not  prepared  then  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion then,  he  might  ask  for  delay. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  wa« 
merely  running  over  the  difficulties  in 
order  to  shew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  state  thus  summarily 
the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  House  then  adjourned,  and  tht 
argument  stood  over  till  Monday. 


MONDAY,  August  28th. 

The  whole  of  this  day  was  occupied 
in  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  peers, 
as  to  the  latitude  which  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  were  to  be  allowed  in  their 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  the  house. 

It  was  finally  agreed,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  LIVERPOOL,  with  a  view  to 
hearing  counsel  on  the  subject,  that  a 
resolution  should  be  adopted  on  which 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing their  sentiments  to  the  House. 

In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  proposed  that  the 
coimsel  should  be  called  in,  and  that  the 
following  resolution  should  be  com- 
municated to  them  :  "  That  the  House 
having  taken  into  consideration  what 
had  been  communicated  to  them  res- 
pecting the  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  Saturday,  the  House  dis- 
charged the  order,  and  proposed,  that 
in  future,  the  cross-examination  should 
be  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  imme- 
diately after  the  examination  in  chief, 
with  full  claims,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  counsel,  of  calling  back  the 
witnesses,  if  facts  or  circumstances  not 
known  before  should  require  it."  And 
I  am  desired  by  the  House  to  inform 
you,  that  if  you  have  any  arguments  to 
offer  against  this  rule,  they  are  ready 
to  hear  you. 

The  House  having  agreed  to  this 
resolution,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 
the  Lord  Cliaueellor  communicated  to 
them  the  determination  to  which  the 
House  had  come. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  and  Mr.  DEN- 
MAN  were  heard  at  great  length 
against  the  limitation  which  this  rule 
was  calculated  to  impose  upon  them 
in  the  course  of  the  important  duty 
winch  they  had  to  perform.  They 
contended  for  their  right  to  examine 
and  (To^s-examinc  the  witnesses  both 
now  and  licreafter  in  such  a  manner  as 
appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  their  illustrious  client. 
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This  they  were  the  more  entitled  to 
from  the  Queen  having  been  a  list  of 
the  vritn«8ses  to  be  brought  against 
her,  and  a  specification  of  the  places 
in  which  it  had  been  alleged  the 
offences  imputed  to  her  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  ATTORNEY  and  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERALS having  been  heard 
in  answer,  Mr.  BROUGHAM  replied. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  August  29th. 

This  morning  Lord  LIVERPOOL 
moved  to  withdraw  the  resolution 
which  he  yesterday  proposed,  and  up- 
on which  counsel  had  been  heard,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  stead,  "  That  the 
counsel  be  called  in,  and  informed, 
that  the  House  consente4,  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  in  the  cross- 
examination  in  the  way  in  which  they 
had  proposed."  After  much  discus- 
«4on,  during  which,  for  the  sake  of 
form,  the  proposition  of  Lord  Liver- 
weol  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  preceding  day,  a 
division  took  place.  The  numbers 
wore  :  Contents,  121 — Non  Contents 
106 — ^lajoritv  15. 

Lord  KRSklNE,  adverting  to  the 
di^cnltics  into  which  the  House  would 
necessarily  bo  plunged  by  the  in- 
tended  mode  of  proceeding,  moved, 
"  That  tlie  counsel  for  the  bill  be  in- 
truded to  deliver  a  list  of  witnesses 
remaining  to  be  examined,  with  a  spe- 
cification of  the  times  and  places  to 
whi(A  tlie  testimony  of  sucli  remaining 
witnesses  was  to  be  applied,  and  that 
tiie  house  should  afterwards  adjourn 
liU  such  time  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  the  Queen  to  prepare  her 
defence. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  said  the 
House  had  already  sufficiently  maui- 
fe>stcd  its  determination  on  this  subject. 

A  debate  followed,  and  a  division 
took  place. 

C(mtents,  61 — Non  Contents,  164 — 
Majority,  403. 

Counsel  were  finallv  called  in,  and 

TheLOKD-CHANCELLORstated, 
as  the  resolution  of  the  House,  "  that 
her  Majesty's  counsel  might  be  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  the  witness  as 
far  as  they  should  think  fit  in  the  first 
instance,  with  liberty  to  call  tiiem  back 
for  further  cross  examination  when  sucli 
cosfse  should  seem  to  them  desirable." 


BARBARA  KRESS  was  then  re- 
called, and  her  cross-examination  was 
continued  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kersten,  the  Queen's  Interpreter. 

She  now  lived  in  a  private  house, 
with    her   brother.      She    came    that 
morning  in  a  coach,  over  a  bridge. 
Nobody  beside  her  brother  lived  in  the 
house  with  her,  except  the  people  of 
the  house.     Neither  her  brother  or  any 
one  else  had  promised  her  any  thing, 
but  they  said  she  should  have  reim- 
bursement for  the  time  she  had  lost, 
when  she  got  home.     It  was  the  Duke 
of  Birksted  who    told   her   this.     He 
was  a  minister.     After   the  Princess, 
went  away  from  the  inn  at  Carlsruiie, 
Raron  Von  Grimm  walked  about  the 
rooms.     He  was  there  before  the  Priu- 
cesscame.  Heran about;  wentthrongh 
the  apartment,   and  took  the  key  of- 
the  room.    Two  gentlemen  were  with 
him.     Baron  Von  Grimm,  as  far  as  she 
knew,  was  Ambassador  from  Wurtem- 
berg.      She   never  saw  the   Princess 
dine  at  the  inn.     She   had  seen   tlie 
Grand  Duke  come  to  visit  the  Prin- 
cess, and  another  gentleman  witii  him. 
It  was  when  she  was  making  the  bid 
that  she  saw  what  she  had  described. 
That  was  the  first  bed  she  made,  when 
"  they  left"  it,  except  the  bed  of  her 
master  and    mistress.      She   was     as- 
sisted by  two  servants  to  turn  the  mat-, 
tress,     "i'hey  came  with  the   Princes'*. 
When  Baron  Biisted  talked  to  her  of 
coming  to  England,  he  said  she  would 
be  forced  to  go;    and  jhe    answered, 
that  she  would  go,  and  God  mightsettle 
(he  business  as  he  pleased.     [Here  the 
witness  was    a   good    deal   afiected.] 
She  could  swear  that  nothing  had  been 
promised  to  her.     She  knew   a  place 
called  the   "  Glass   House,"  near  the 
gates  of  Carlsruiie.     bhe  had  walked        j 
there  with  her  husband  for  pleasure 
She  Wad  been  there  also  with  her  bro- 
ther aiid  sisters  ;  that  was  by  day,  and 
never  by  night.     After   she   saw   the 
Princess  and  Berganii  in  the  room  to- 
gether,  she    went  to   the  Countess  of 
Oldi's  room.  No.  5,  with  some  water» 
She  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing  whether    the   Countess    of    Oldi 
was    there.      She     just    carried     the 
water  there,  and  saw  the  Princess  and. 
the  Countess.     She  could  iwear  that 
she  never  had  any  conversation  with 
any  body  respecting  her  going  to  tlie 
room  to  see  whether  the  Countes;^  of 
Oldi  was  there.    She  did  not  ktiew  a 
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Captain  or  Major  Jones  in  this  coun- 
try. Slic  had  been  in  no  house,  except 
Uiat  in  wiiich  slie  lived,  since  her  ar- 
rival in  tills  country. 

Examined  by  the  PEERS.— After 
the  Princess  went  away,  she  told  Baron 
Grimm  what  she  had  observed.  After 
she  had  seen  the  Princess  and  Berga- 
inl,  slie  frequently  went  to  the  room, 
and  attempted  to  go  in,  but  found  it 
locked. 

By  the  Earl  of  MANSFIELD.— 
When  she  observed  the  bed  of  Bcrga- 
tni  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  stains 
of  whi(  h  she  spolce,  it  had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  persons  having  slept 
in  it.  The  pillows,  or  cushions,  lay 
one  on  thu  other,  as  far  as  she  could 
recollect. 

T-lie  witness  then  withdrew. 


Princess's  hand  to  assist  her  into  the 
gondola. 


NINTH    WITNESS. 

[GUISSEPPI  BlANCHl.J 

GUISSEPPI  BIANCHI  was  then 
put  to  the  bar.  He  deposed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  am  an  Italian  Swiss  :  I  live  at  Ve- 
nice :  1  am  guard  or  door-keeper  to 
the  inn  of  Grand  Brctagne.  I  saw  the 
Princess  of  Wales  twice  at  Venice : 
the  first  time,  five  years  ago :  she  was 
at  the  Grand  Bretagne  inn.  She  was 
there  three  days,  and  then  went  into 
an  adjoining  house.  She  had  three 
couriers:  a  Brunswick  courier,  Ber- 
gami,  and  Majochi.  i  went  to  carry 
something  to  the  house  in  which  the 
Princess  was,  every  day.  I  recollect 
a  jeweller  coming  to  the  house.  The 
Princess  bought  of  him  a  gold  chain. 
This  was  at  the  time  tl»e  company  was 
going  to  get  up  from  dinner.  Bcrgami 
was  in  the  room :  he  was  always  be- 
hind the  chair  of  the  Princess,  to 
change  her  plate,  in  the  dress  of  a 
courier.  I  saw  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami  together  after  the  company  left 
the  room.  After  having  g«t  up,  the 
Princess  took  the  chain  from  her  own 
neck  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the 
courier.  The  courier  afterwards  took 
it  from  his  own  neck  and  put  it  round 
her's ;  and  then  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  accompanied  her  to  the  sa- 
loon. He  then  came  away  to  dinner. 
I  sawBergamiwhentho  Princess  came 
again  to  Venice.  He  was  then  called 
by  all  "  Baron  Bergami.''  They  went 
out  together  frequently  arm  in  arm. 
They  went  on  the  canal  together. 
Twice  they  went  alone.    I  took  the 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 
— I  was  in  the  room  when  I  saw  what 
was  done  with  the  gold  chain.  I  have 
been  to  Milan  to  be  examined.  I  re- 
ceived nothing  but  my  expences  for 
the  journey.  To  come  here  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  my  travelling  ex- 
pences.  I  have  made  no  agreement 
nor  condition.  If  they  will  give  me 
something  I  shall  take  it.  I  saw  Co- 
lonel Brown,  Vilmarcati,  and  a  certain 
Andriozi,  at  Milan.  I  have  lived  in 
this  country  with  twenty  or  twentyr^ 
five  more:  Majochi  is  one  of  them.' 
The  jeweller  to  whom  I  allude,  lives  at 
Venice ;  his  name  is  Fana.  I  was  told 
if  I  did  not  come  willingly  to  England 
I  should  go  by  force,  I  saw  the  En- 
glish consul  (Mr.  Hopner)  at  Venice, 
but  never  spoke  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Witness  withdrew  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY,  August  30. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  counsel  being  call«d  in  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  examination  of  witnesse». 


TENTH  WITNESS. 
[Paiho  Raggazzoni.] 
Examined  by  tiie  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL.— I  am  a  native  of  Italy : 
I  am  a  mason :  I  was  employed  to  work 
at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was  a  master 
mason :  I  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  employed  under  me  at  times. 
When  I  went  to  work  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Her- 
garni  were  in  Greece.  I  afterward* 
saw  them  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  have 
seen  them  on  the  lake  together.  There 
was  a  canoe  there  in  which  I  have  sees 
them  alone  more  than  once  or  twice. 
I  have  seen  them  alone  in  the  garden. 
Once  I  saw  the  Princess  in  a  chair, 
with  wheels  to  it.  Bergami  was  push- 
ing her :  they  were  alone.  The  Baron 
afterwards  got  in,  and  the  Princess 
pushed  it.  I  remember  being  at  work 
in  a  grotto  in  the  garden.  I  was  nuik- 
ing  a  cornice  to  a  round  room.  There 
was  a  room  adjoining  to  that  room  in 
which  I  was  at  work.  While  I  was 
there  I  heard  somebody  enter.  I  jwt 
down  off  the  seaffold,  and  I  saw  Oie 
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Princess  and  Bcrgami  come  in.  There 
were  two  figures  in  the  adjoining  room, 
one  of  Adam,  the  other  ot"  Eve.  That 
of  Adaoi  had  tlieleaf  of  a  fig  ;  Eve  had 
a  similar  leaf.  They  looked  at  the  ti- 
gBres  and  langhed  together.  The 
leaves  were  fastened  on  by  iron  wires 
which  went  round  the  figores,  and 
they,  I  mean  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami,  put  the  leaves  aside.  I  placed 
myself  behind  a  pillar  to  observe  what 
they  were  doing;  and  when  I  saw 
them  coming  towards  me  I  nionnted 
the  scaffold,  and  began  to  work  again 
at  the  cornice.  I  remembei'  a  fete 
given  at  tho  Villa  d'Este  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day.  I  w'^eut  home  to  a 
place  called  La  Piaze  on  that  occasion 
at  one  o'clock  or  half-past,  and  went 
to  bed.  La  Piaze  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  walk  in  a  garden  which  is 
next  the  Villa  d'P^ste.  I  know  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Dominica  Bruizzo. 
On  the  night  in  question  he  was  with 
me.  It  was  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
half-past  one  when  we  passed  through 
the  garden.  As  I  went  along  I  saw 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  the  end 
of  the  walk.  They  were  on  a  seat  to- 
gether: they  were  alone.  I  have  at- 
tended the  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
and  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami act  together.  The  Prmcess 
played  the  character  of  a  sick  woman ; 
and  the  Baron  performed  the  part  of 
a  person  to  go  and  see  her;  to  feel  her 
hand  and  perform  the  part  of  a  doctor 
It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset 
when  I  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergnmi 
sitting  on  the  bcncli  at  the  end  of  the 
walk. 


taken  down  in  writing;  I  signed  it.  I 
took  the  cross  I  had  about  me  and 
swore  to  the  truth  of  what  I  stated.  I 
received  nothing  for  going  to  Milan. 
I  Avas  then  told  I  should  be  sent  to 
England.  I  came  with  Rcstelli,  tlie 
courier,  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland 
to  here  I  was  accompanied  by  an  Eur 
glishmau. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  LUSHING- 
TON. — I  was  examined  at  Milan  in 
1818,  byjthe  advocate  Vilmarcati.  The 
government  of  Milan  sent  for  me,  that 
I  sliould  appear  before  the  police. 
They  sent  a  courier  for  me  named 
Rostelli ;  he  had  lived  with  the  Prin- 
cess at  the  Villa  d'Este.  He  said  I 
must  go  to  Milan,  because  government 
wanted  me ;  that  was  all.  He  did  not 
tell  me  for  what  I  was  wanted.  I  went 
because  he  told  me  *'  You  must  go, 
because  you  have  been  living  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  you  must  tell 
what  you  know."  I  had  not  before 
spoken  to  jmy  person  of  the  circum- 
stance I  have  now  mentioned.  When 
examined  at  Milan  what  I  stated  was 


ELEVENTH     WITNESS. 

(HiERONYMO   MlARDI.) 

HIERONYMO  MIARDI  sworn 
and  examined. 

I  am  a  native  of  Italy.  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Princ«ss  about  two 
months  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was  di- 
rector of  the  gardens ;  that' was  in  the 
year  I8i6,  or  the  beginning  of  1817, 
I  know  Bergami.  I  knew  him  before 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess, 
He  was  an  excise  officer's  officer  to 
put  the  mark  npon  casks  of  wine.  Ho 
was  a  very  poor  man.  I  have  seen  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  walk  together 
very  frequently.  They  always  went 
arm  in  arm.  They  behaved  towards 
each  other  as  if  they  were  married.  I 
have  seen  them  together  alone  in  a 
canoe,  and  in  a  carriage  called  Pado 
Vanello.  Bergami  was  sitting  on  the 
back  part,  and  the  Princess  on  his  lap. 
I  have  seen  them  together  in  the  kitchen 
repeatedly.  They  were  eating  at  a 
table  where  the  cook  was  eating :  some- 
time$  from  one  plate,  sometimes  from 
two.  I  saw  them  near  the  little  gar- 
den-gate once — they  were  kissing.  I 
was  behind,  and  did  not  see  whether 
they  kissed  with  their  mouths. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  TINDAL.-— 
I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Milan  in  the 
month  of  February,  1818,  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  was  living  at  that  time  at 
Monca  ;  that  was  ten  miles  from  Milan. 
The  person  who  came,  and  whom  I  did 
not  know,  told  me  the  advocate  Vil- 
marcati. wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I 
went  to  Vilmarcati's  house,  and  saw 
three  or  four  people  whom  I  did  not 
know.  They  were  English  :  one  of 
them  I  heard  was  Colonel  Brown. 
What  I  said  was  taken  in  writing.  I 
signed  it.  They  made  me  swear  to. 
come  here.  I  left  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  here  on  the  29th  of 
June.  There  were  twelve  of  us.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  others  were ;   I 
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know  tliem  by  sight.  Majochi  did  not 
come  with  us,  his  wife  <iid.  A  person 
naniiid  Rosteili  first  told  me  to  come  to 
England.  He  iiad  been  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Princess.  I  do  not  know  tiiat 
he  liad  been  dismissed  from  the  service 
for  stealing  corn.  I  made  no  agree- 
ment for  coming  here  :  I  had  no  pio- 
mise  of  recompence  whatever.  Ma- 
jochi said  nothing  to  me  about  his  ex- 
amination. 


PAULO  RAGGAZZONI  was  then 
recalled,  and,  in  answer  to  questions 
put  to  him,  said,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
amined since  he  carae  to  England. 
,He  did  not  know  the  day. 
'  Examined  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM.— 
The  person  who  questioned  liim  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  was  asking 
him  questions  whether  they  were  true, 
and  the  witness  replied,  "  Yes." 


TWELFTH     WITNESS. 

[Paou  Ogiom.] 

PAOLI  OGIONI  sworn  ;  and  ex- 
amined by  the  ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL. 

I  am  a  native  of  Lodi,  in  Italy.  I 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  as  under  cook,  for  almost  a 
year.  I  quitted  her  service  in  18)7. 
I  lived  with  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Barona.  I  quitted  hor  service  in 
1817.  I  knew  Bergami  first  at  Lodi. 
This  was  in  1K08  or  1809.  I  have  seen 
him  about  J^odi,  and  then  iu  prison. 
Upon  the  witness  being  asked,  "  Where 
in  prison :" 

Mr.  DENMAN  objected  to  this 
question,  as  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
presf  nt  case.  What  he  was,  or  where 
he  was,  in  1808,  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  now  at  issue. 
Such  interrogations  could  only  occupy 
their  lordships'  time  useh-Ksiy. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  only 
wished  to  know  where  the  witness  had 
seen  Bergami,  and  hud  no  desire  to 
put  questions  in  the  slightest  degree 
irrelevant  to  the  case. 

Examination  continued  :~Bergami 
was  in  the  Princess's  service  when  I 
went  to  her.  He  was  Baron.  He  had 
the  superiutendance  of  th.3  household. 
I  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bcrgan)i 
repeatedly  together:  going  out  and 
into  the  kitchen,  and  elsewhere.  Thoy 
were  arm  iii  arm,,  I  have  seen  the 
Pnnress  out  Ujlingj^ni  Baron  and 


one  of  the  servants  were  with  her. 
The  Princess  and  the  Baron  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  eat,  and  sometimes  to 
do  something  else.  They  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  When  the  Princess  was 
at  Barona,  she  gave  some  balls;  they 
were  attended  by  the  country  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  persons  of 
low  condition.  The  Princess  did  not 
dance  with  any  of  these  persons.  She 
danced  by  herself,  and  sometimes  witb 
Bergami.  I  know  the  wife  of  the  inn- 
keeper at  the  St.  Christopher.  She 
came  twice  to  the  balls,  as  did  the 
daughters  of  the  farmer  who  rented 
the  land  ,of  the  Barona.  The  dances 
were  in  the  '■'■  siaUe-a-manger."  Other 
rooms  were  used  next  to  the  Princess's 
chamber.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  walking  about 
alone.  I  know  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Mahomet.  I  have  seen  him  per- 
forming a  dance.  (The  witness  upon 
being  called  on  to  describe  the  dance, 
threw  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
snapping  Jiis  fingers,  and  moving  up 
and  down.)  'Ihose  were  not  the  only 
motions  he  made.  I  have  seen  him 
make  many  gesticulations.  I  have  seen 
the  Princess  pi  esent  more  than  once  at 
these  dances  at  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Barona.  Sometimes  in  the  kitchen, 
sometimes  in  the  court  yard.  Maho- 
met made  a  roll  in  his  breeches,  and 
did  with  it  so  (making  a  motion).  The 
witness  was  then  asked  as  to  what  this 
roll  was  meant  to  represent,  his  an- 
swer was  snch  as  cannot  with  propriety 
be  described.  The  Princess  laughed, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  much  gratified. 
Females  were  not  present  at  these 
dances. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  AVILDE. — 
I  left  tlie  Princess's  service  in  1817.  I 
was  not  discharged  for  drunkenness. 
When  she  went  to  Rome,  I  was  left 
with  six  others.  My  discharge  was 
when  she  set  out,  till  I  received  a  new 
order.  The  order  never  came.  I  did 
not  receive  any  pay  from  the  Princess 
after  that  time.  I  next  went  into  the 
service  of  a  priest;  his  name  was  Colta 
Bourbouni.  I  was  out  of  service  six 
months  before  I  went  to  him.  I  snp-' 
ported  my>.elf  on  my  house.  I  was  a 
married  man:  1  had  one  child.  My 
wife  and  child  did  not  come  to  England 
with  me ;  they  are  at  Lodi.  I  lived 
with  the  priest  about  a  year,  as  foot- 
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man  and  cook.  My  next  service  was 
with  the  Vice  Piefcct  of  jMoiica.  I 
was  applied  to  on  this  biisimss  by  the 
police  of  IMilan.  I  had  never  men 
lioHod  any  of  the  ciicnnistaiices  I  have 
mentioned  here  before.  I  said  nothing 
till  I  was  sent  for.  I  was  examined  at 
Milan.  My  examination  was  taken  iu 
writins;.  I  have  not  seen  it  since.  I 
have  been  examined  also  in  Eneland ; 
the  person  who  examined  mc  had  a 
paper  Mhich  he  read. 

Re-exanimcd. — When  I  first  landed 
in  England  it  was  at  Dover.  I  stopped 
one  day  and  a  night. 

[All  further  examination  on  this  sub- 
ject wa.s  stopped  on  the  interposition 
of  Mr.  Denniau.] 

Marquis  of  LANSDOWX.— I  wish 
the  witness  to  state,  if  he  is  able,  whe- 
ther, jon  the  occasions  on  which  he  has 
described  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet  to  have  exhibited  before  the 
Princess,  he  can  declare,  from  his  own 
knowled^re,  that  Mahomet  had  been 
»<-nt  for  by  her  Royal  Highness? — Her 
Royal  Highness  never  sent  for  Ma- 
homet. 

By  another  Peer. — What  did  Ma- 
lieu.et  repre.«ent  with  partof  his  dress.' 
•  #  »  « 

Yon  have  described  this  Mahomet 
making  up  a  roll;  what  did  it  repre- 
sent?    It  ;  eemed  as  if  it  were  *     *    • 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  while  this 
dance  was  performing,  remain?  Was 
it  all  performed  in  her  presence? — She 
did  remain. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness 
remain  ? — I  cannot  precisely  say. 

Does  the  witness  know  the  cause  of 
Bergami's  leaving  her  Royal  Highn^ss's 
service? — No. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  answer  of  the 
witness  to  the  question,  whether  her 
Royal  Highness  had  sent  for  Mahomet; 
should  be  read. 

The  short-hand  writer  read  the  ques- 
tion and  answer,  viz — "  On  the  occa- 
sion in  which  you  saw  P»Ialiomct  use 
certain  gesticulations  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  presence,  can  you  state,  on 
your  own  knowledge,  that  he  was  sent 
for  by  her  Royal  Highness? — Her 
Royal  Highness  did  not  scud  for  him — 
not  altogether." 

Earl  of  LIVERPOOL.— Does  the 
witness  mcaa  to  say,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  did  not  send  for  Mahomet  at 
all  ?— I  never  saw  any  person  sent  to 
fetch  hijB.     I  don't  know  that  any  per- 


son was  sent ;    hut  I  know  sbe  eane 
when  he  was  dancinjr. 

Kow  long  did  she  remain  present 
when  Mahomet  was  making  those  ges- 
ticnlations? — When  she  came  I  savr 
her  ;  but  how  long  she  stayed  I  paid 
no  attention  to,  for  I  attended  to  Bjy 
duty. 

Viscount  FALMOUTH.— The  wit- 
ness says  that  the  Princess  gave  balls  : 
I  wish  to  know  who  asked  the  com- 
pany, whether  it  was  the  Princess,  or 
w  bother  it  was  the  servants  were  allow- 
ed to  ask  their  friends? — I  dout  kftow 
wlio  invited  the  company.  They  came, 
I  don't  know  who  invited  them,  be- 
cause I  attended  to  my  own  business. 

Then  I  understand  they  were  not 
servants' balls? — Thev  were  not. 

Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE. — 
Did  you  consider  the  motions  of  Maho- 
met as  the  mere  customary  motions  of 
that  person  in  his  dance? — He  always 
made  those  gestures  as  a  customary  act 
to  his  dance. 

Earl  of  DARNLEY.— During  those 
exhibitions  of  Mahomet  were  there 
many  persons  present?  W'ere  women 
present  as  well  as  men  ? — There  were 
no  women. 

The  examination  of  this  witness 
closed  here. 


THIRTEENTH  WITNESS. 

(LotlSA    Du.MO.NT.) 

LOUISA  DUMONT  was  next  called 
in.  The  examination  of  this  womatt 
had  been  looked  for  witli  considerable 
curiosity,  and  the  moment  she  ap. 
peared  at  the  bar,  tlie  peers  in  all  parts 
stood  up  to  look  at  her.  She  did  not 
seem  abashed.  She  is  a  woman  of 
petite  f\<jiUYe,  well  mat'e  but  not  hand- 
some. She  was  dressed  with  great 
neatness,  and  rather  expensively.  Her 
gown  was  of  black  sarsnet,  richly 
trimmed.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
black  satin  hat,  and  round  her  neck  a 
ruff,  trimmed  with  lace.  Over  het 
shoulders  and  bosom  was  thrown  a 
small  white  silk  neck  kerchief.  The 
curiosity  of  the  noble  lords  having 
been  gratified,  they  sat  down  amidst 
the  cries  of  "  order  !  order  !''  The 
Marquis  of  Spinetto  having  sworn  the 
witness,  he  was  proceeding  to  examine 
her  in  the  French  language,  when 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  interposed,  and 
begged  to  ask  her  if  she  could  not 
speak  English.  She  answered.  "  very 
little."    SheadmittecUhaUliehadbeeu 
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lU  tills  coimtiy  six  months  ;  but  a  sub- 
sequtiit  question  being  put  to  her  in 
English,  she  did  mot  seem  to  under- 
stand it,  or  to  be  able  to  give  an  an- 
swer (cries  of  "  Go  on,  po  on.")  The 
examination  then  proceeded  in  French. 
Witness  said,  I  am  a  native  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  I  had  resided  at  Bo- 
logna before  I  went  into  the  service  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  am  a  Protes- 
tant. I  engaged  with  tlie  Princess  at 
Lausanne.  I  first  had  the  situation  of 
femme-de-chambre.  I  went  with  the 
Princes*  to  Milan.  In  the  suite  of  her 
Uoval  Highness  were  four  gentlemen  : 
Sir  Wm.  Clell,  Mr.  K.  Craven,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Hesse.  The  ladies 
with  her  were  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes 
and  Lady  Lindsay.  When  we  arrived 
^t  Milan,  we  lodged  at  the  Royal  Ho- 
tel. I  remember  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Bergami  being  engaged  in  that  place 
as  courier  to  the  Princess.  This  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days  before  we  went 
from  thence.  During  that  period  Ber- 
gami waited  at  table,and  wore  the  dress 
of  a  courier.  From  Milan  her  Boyal 
Highness  passed  through  Home  to  Na- 
ples. I  recollect  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Wm.  Austin  being  with  her  Royal 
Highness.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  On  the  night  before  we 
entered  Naples,  the  Princess  slept  at  a 
country  house.  I  cannot  say  whether 
on  that  night  Wm.  Austin  slept  in  her 
Royal  Highnr.ss's  room.  Her  Royal 
Highness  told  me  on  that  evening,  that 
Wm.  Austin  was  too  big  to  sleep  in  her 
room,  and  that  he  mustliavc  a  chamber 
to  himself.  Up  to  this  period,  Ber- 
gami brcalv fasted  and  dined  with  the 
other  servants.  I  do  not  remember  the 
roonj  in  which  Bergami  slept  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Naples. 
The  second  night  he  slept  in  a  room  near 
to  that  of  the  Princtss.  There  was  an 
internal  communication  between  the 
two  rooms.  There  was  a  small  cabinet 
and  a  passage,  through  which  an  ap- 
proach might  be  made  from  one  to  the 
»ther.  There  was  a  door  leading  out 
of  the  passage  to  the  other  pait  of  the 
house;  when  this  «ioor  was  fastened, 
sod  the  outer  door  of  Bergami'*  room, 
no  person  could  get  to  the  Princess's 
chamber.  Tlie  evening  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Princess  at  Naples,  her  Royal 
Highness  told  mc  when  she  was  dress- 
ing, that  she  wag  going  to  the  Opera. 
She  returned  early,  and  sent  tor  me.  I 
went  to  her  clrtunber.    Tiie  Princess 


crossed  the  passage  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  and  entered  the  cabinet. 
Ido  not  kno  w  whereBergami  was  at  that 
time.  Neither  do  I  know  what  her  Royal 
Highness  did  in  the  cabinet  ^  as  soon 
as  she  returned  into  the  bed-room,  she 
told  me  to  forbid  Wm.  Austin  to  sleep 
in  her  room,  as  she  wished  to  he  quiet, 
Wm.  Austin  slept  in  a  small  cabinet 
where  he  remained  all  the  time.  That 
cabinet  was  near  to  the  chamber  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  there  was  a  door 
of  comnuuiication  between  them.  I 
saw  that  door  shut  on  the  night  in 
question.  When  that  door  was  shut, 
there  was  no  communication  between 
the  cabinet  and  the  passage.  There 
were  two  beds  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
chamber  :  a  large  bed  and  a  travelling 
bed.  She  usually  slept  in  the  travel- 
ling bed.  It  was  made  up  for  her  that 
night.  I  saw  afterwards  that  there 
were  no  sheets  on  the  other  bed.  I 
remained  some  minutes  with  her  Royal 
Highness  before  1  left  the  room.  I 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  extremely  agi- 
tated.    I  do  not  know  where  Bergami 

slept  that  night.     I  believe 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— We  do  not 
want  your  belief. 

I  do  not  recolu'ct  precisely  the  hour 
at  which  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  the 
next  morning.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  nearly  her  usual  hour  of  rising. 
I  did  not  see  Bergami  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  The  first  time  I  f>aw  him 
that  day  was  at  dinner.  I  took  notice 
of  the  travelling  bed  that  morning.  I 
observed  that  nobody  had  slept  in  it, 
but  that  the  larger  bed  had  f>ien  slept 
in.  It  was  not  nnuh  deraused,  Mr. 
Jeronymus  slept  near  her  Royal 
Highness.  That  was  in  a  room  before 
entering  the  room  of  the  Prir.ccss.  It 
was  in  a  room  off  tlie  corridor.  The 
two  doors  opened  into  the  .same  pas- 
sage. I  have  seen  Bergami  in  the 
Princess's  bed-room  often  at  Naples. 
I  assisted  her  Royal  Highness  in 
making  her  toilette,  on  those  occasions 
I  have  seen  Mr.  William  Austin  and 
Bergami  present.  Bergami  wasa  con- 
rier  at  that  time.  Wm.  Austin  was  13 
years  of  age.  I  have  frequently  seen 
Bergami  in  the  Princess's  bed -room. 
Her  Roy^l  Highness  was  sometimes 
dressed  and  sometimes  not.  Bergami 
entered,  and  went  in.  and  out.  I  have 
seen  Bergami  in  the  passage  which  I 
mentiunedat  night.  Iler  R.nal  Kigl}- 
ness  was  then  in  her  bed-rooui  un- 
dressed.   I  was  near  her  Rt>>Eal  Hi^h- 
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iic<>s>  bed-room,  I  saw  Hergami  come 
out  of  his  room,  and  come  through  the 
passage,  he  went  towards  the  Princess's 
bed-room.  He  was  not  dressed  at  all 
(a laugh.)  Hehad  slppers  on  his  feet; 
I  saw  no  stockings  ;  he  iiad  nothing  on 
but  his  shirt.  The  Princess  had  not 
got  into  bed.  Wiieu  I  saw  Bcrgami  in 
this  way,  I  ran  away;  I  escaped  by  a 
little  door  near  me  out  of  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Princess.  I  did  not  after- 
wards observe  the  state  of  the  smaller 
travelling  bed.  More  than  one  ap- 
peared to  have  slept  in  the  large  bed. 
I  have  always  seen  it  (nteme  chose) 
the  same  thing  at  Naples.  It  was  part 
of  my  business  at  the  latter  end  of  our 
stay  at  Naples,  to  make  the  Princess's 
bed.  I  made  the  small  travelling  bed. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  I  made  it 
up  every  day.  I  remember  a  masked 
bali  being  given  to  her  Royal  Highness 
by  Murat  in  a  house  near  tlie  sea. 
Her  Royal  Highness  dressed  herself  in 
a  room  of  the  house  where  the  ball  was. 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bom  Uood  of  Naples.  It  was  my  busi- 
ness to  assist  her  Royal  Highness  in 
putting  on  the  dress  of  that  character. 
J  went  to  the  house,  and  Bergami  went 
also  at  tlie  same  time.  Her  Royal 
Highness  remained  in  that  character 
about  an  hour.  Her  Royal  Highness 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  ehanging 
hef  cliaracter.  The  dress  she  took  the 
second  time  was  that  of  the  Genius  of 
History.  She  was  obliged  to  change 
ber  dress  entirely  for  that  purpose.  I 
otd  rot  assist  her  in  changing  her 
dress.  Bergami  went  into  the  room 
■n-'.th  her  Kcyal  Highness ;  into  the 
room  where  the  toilette  was.  I  stood 
in  the  anti-room.  I  saw  Bergami  enter 
the  room.  He  remained  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Bergami  came 
out  of  the  room  first,  and  her  Royal. 
Highness  came  out  after  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Her 
Royal  Highness  went  down  stairs  to 
go  to  the  ball  in  ti.is  character.  She 
was  absent  aboiit  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  she  returned  again  into  the 
anti-room.  In  the  dress  of  the  Genius 
of  History,  her  Royal  Highncss's  anns 
were  bare,  her  breasts  bare,  and  the 
drapery  was,  as  usual  in  that  character, 
looped  up  before.  I  did  not  observe 
whether  the  arms  were  entirely  naked. 
When  her  Royal  Highness  came  back 
the  second  time,  she  weut  again  into 
the  dreiSiUg-room  to  change  hty  dress. 


I  went  in  to  assist  her.  Her  Royal 
Highness  took  a  dress  something  lik« 
a  Turkish  peasant.  Bergami  was  in 
the  anti-room,  and  in  coming  out  I  saw 
him  arrayed  like  a  Turk.  I  saw  her 
Royal  Highness  going  down  stairs  in 
this  dress,  and  Bergami  went  withlitr. 
The  Princess  was  on  Bergami's  armt 
He  was  still  a  courier.  The  Princess 
returned  immediately  from  the  ball- 
room. I  do  not  remember  whether 
Bergami  returned  with  or  before  her. 
There  was  a  garden  belonging  to  our 
house  in  which  there  was  a  terrace.  I 
once  saw  Bergami  walking  with  the 
Princess  on  this  terrace  :  they  were 
alone,  the  Princess  leaning  on  his  arm. 
The  Princess  was  in  the  habit  of  break- 
fasting in  a  small  cabinet  near  Berga- 
mi's room.  I  remember  an  accident 
happening  to  Bergami  at  Naples.  On 
that  occasion  there  was  a  sofa  in  this 
cabinet.  I  know  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlos.  I  went  there  with  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami,  in  a  hackney 
carriage.  Bergami  went  in  the  same 
carriage.  Her  Royal  Highness  went 
through  the  terrace  in  the  garden  to  a 
small  door  which  led  out  of  tlie  gar- 
den. It  was  a  very  gloomy  night;  it 
rained.  When  we  v.entto  the  theatre 
we  went  high  to  the  top,  to  the  saloon 
wherft  they  walked.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  dressed  in  a  red  cloak.  Ber- 
gami was  in  a  red  domino ;  a  large 
hat  was  on  his  head.  After  we  got 
into  the  saloon  we  descended  into  the 
pit.  When  we  got  there  many  ugly 
masks  surrounded  us,  and  began  to 
make  a  great  noise  and  hiss.  We 
had  great  difScuKy  to  withdraw,  and 
get  into  a  small  room.  Her  Royal 
Highnesss  dress  was  very  ugly,  nicn- 
strous. 

Lord  HAMPDEN  repeated— "Very 
ugh — monstrously  ugly  dress." 

Jilr.  BROUGHAM.-  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  lordships,  with 
great  humility,  to  wliat  appears  to  me 
exceedingly  irregular.  t)ne  of  the 
judges  in  this  case  enlarges  the  ex; 
pression  given  in  evidence,  by  a  coni 
structionAvhich  the  words  do  not  bear. 
The  witness  says,  "  very  ugly — mon- 
strous," and  a  noble  lord  thinks  him- 
self called  on — (Loud  cries  of  "Ordei'j 
order.'') 

Lord  HAMPDEN  rose,  and  saifi 
something  which  we  could  not  hear. 
("  Order,  order.") 

The  LORU-CHANCELLOR  sai(j, 
that  if  any  noble    lord  thought  tlw 
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answer  was  not  correct,  he  bad  a  right 
to  have  it  corrected. 

Lord  HAMPDEN  made  some  ob- 
servation which  we  could  not  hear. 

The  answer  of  the  witness  was  re- 
peated in  the  terms  origin;tHy  given. 

After  this  %ve  were  three  or  four 
months  at  Naples.  Bergami  served 
during  that  period.  The  Princess  and 
Bergami  were  very  familiar  together. 
Tlie  familiarity  commenced  from  the 
moment  we  arrived  at  Naples.  The 
servants  were  not  in  thehaliit  of  going 
into  her  Royal  Higlmess's  room  witli- 
out  knocking,  unless  sent  for  by  her. 
Bergami  never  knocked.  None  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  suite  left  her  while 
we  staid  at  Naples,  Some  remained 
when  we  went  away.  We  went  from 
Naples  to  Rome.  Dr.  Holland  ac- 
companied the  Princess.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Forbesreinained  at  Naples.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  was  with  her  Koyal 
Highness  at  Rome.  From  Rome  her 
Royal  Highness  went  to  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Genoa.  Mr.  Hannam  joined  her 
Royal  Highness's  suite  at  Genoa. 
Laily  Charlotte  Lindsay  left  at  Leg- 
horn. The  beds  of  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  were  very  near  at  Genoa.  A 
single  room  separated  them.  In  this 
room  there  was  luggage  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  she  drej^cd  there. 
There  was  a  connnunication  between 
that  room  and  the  room  of  Bereami. 
Her  Royal  Highness  breakfasted  at 
Genoa  in  a  small  cabinet  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon.  Bergami  was  .with  her. 
He  was  a  courier  then.  Louis  Ber- 
gami and  Majocchi  waited  at  break- 
fast, Louis  Bergami  was  Bergami's 
brother.  I  remember  the  garden  at 
Genofi.  I  often  saw  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  walking  alone  in  the 
shrubbery.  I  had  to  do  with  the  beds 
at  Genoa  until  my  sister  arrived.  The 
door  between  my  room  and  that  of  the 
Princess  was  shut  at  night.  The 
Princess  turned  the  key  inside.  In  the 
morning  the  Princess  hei  self  called  me 
into  the  room.  I  observed  that  the 
b?.d  of  the  Princess  more  often  had  not 
been  sbipt  in — by  this  I  mean  generally, 
In  common. 

The  witness  was  now  asked  this 
question  : — You  said  that  after  you 
Were  in  your  bed-room  the  Princess 
locked  the  door  on  the  other  side;  I 
>fant  to  know  whether  after  this  you 
heard  any  noise  as  of  a  door  opening? 
Counsel  were  here  ordered  to  with- 
draw. •*  i 

•       17 


The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  said 
that  he  interposed  with  great  reluc- 
tance, because  he  thought  the  inter- 
preter not  quite  competent  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken:  he  should  bewant- 
ing  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  in  a 
case  of  so  much  importance,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed,  if 
he  did  not  take  the  objection,  and  say 
that  the  mode  of  interpretation  as  it 
had  been  conducted  since  this  witness 
was  called  had  not  been  satisfactory 
to  him. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  that 
the  gentleman  otliciating  as  interpre- 
ter (the  Marquis  de  Spinetto),  had 
shown  himself  an  excellent  Italian,  but 
he  did  not  seem  quite  so  perfect  in  the 
French  language.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  material  mistake  had  been 
made  by  Jiim,  but  the  Interpreter  had 
certainly  appeared  embarrassed  some- 
times, and  it  might  be  better  rf  a  gen- 
tleman could  be  procured  more  con- 
versant with  French. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  from  the  inquiries  they  had  made 
they  had  reason  to  think  the  Marquis 
de  Spinetto  perfectly  competent  to 
discharge  the  duty  he  had  undertaken. 
He  and  the  interpreter  on  the  other 
side  had  only  differed  regarding  a  single 
expression. 

iMr.  BROUGHAM  attempted  to 
speak,  but  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"  order.'  ^ 

The  Earl  of  FI  ARROW  BY  admitted 
that  the  Interpreter  did  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  idiom  of 
the  French  language,  although  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  made  any  mis- 
take ;  of  his  general  intelligence  and 
oompotcBce,  as  far  as  his  own  language 
was  concerned,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  (hear).  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  should  be  provided 
well  versed  in  the  respective  idioms  of 
the  two  languages,  French  and  En- 
glish. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX,  as  we  under- 
stood, instanced  a  misapprehension 
into  whiclf  the  Interpreter  had  fallen. 

Earl  GREY  agreed  that  no  unfaith- 
ful translation  had  been  given  by  the 
Interpreter,  and  that  his  task  was  an 
arduous  one,  recoUecting  the  liability 
of  confusing  three  languages,  two  of 
them  not  his  own.  He  had  hitherta 
performed  his  duty  in  his  native  tongue 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.— 
(Cheers). 

The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  meant 
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to  cast  no  imputation  op  the  gentleman 
jwlio  had  so  well  performed  his  duty 
hitherto.    ("Goon.") 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  ("  No,  no — go  on." 
^  Order.")  The  Solicitor-Genelal  had 
been  beard,  and  in  mere  fairness  he 
anight  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  and 
liis  friends  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  any  part  of  the  interpretation 
hitherto  made,  as  far  as  they  were 
judges  of  the  subject.  The  French  of 
the  Marquis  de  Spinetto  was  certainly 
not  so  good  as  his  Italian,  but  at  least 
for  this  day  he  had  no  objection  to  its 
being  continued,  and  to-moirow  ano- 
ther Interpreter  could  be  procured. 
(Hear). 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  had 
made  inquiry,  and  found  that  to-mor- 
rowiKornlng  another  Interpreter  would 
be  in  attendance ;  in  the  mean  time 
tlie  house  might  proceed  as  it  had  be- 
gun.    ("Go  on, go  on.") 

The  Earl  of  LAUUERDALE  sug- 
gested that  both  parties  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  French  Interpreter. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR  so 
informed  the  counsel.  . 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  added,  that  an 
Englishman,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood French  would  make  the  best  In- 
terpreter. The  examination  of  the 
witness  was  then  continued. 

The  question  put  at  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  interposed  was 
xead  to  the  witness,  who  s'aid  "  I  have 
sometimes  heard  a  noise  of  a  door 
opening  toward  the  side  of  the  Prin- 
cess, but  I  did  not  know  if  it  were  the 
door  of  her  room." 

Was  there  any  otlier  door  that  you 
recolleet  in  that  direction,  excepting 
the  door  of  the  Princess's  room,  or  of 
Bergami'sP — There  was  a  third  door, 
leading  into  the  dressiug-reom  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Was  that  the  room  you  described  as 
being  the  room  between  the  bed-room 
ef  the  Princess  and  that  of  Bergami  ? 
— The  room  was  between  the  two 
rooms ;  there  was  a  third  door,  which 
was  the  room  where  her  Royal  High- 
ness dressed  herself. 

After  you  beard  the  door  open,  did 
you  hear  any  noise  in  tlie  Princess's 
room  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  or  w  as  all  quiet  f — All  was  quiet. 
Was  it  your  business  at  that  period 
to  make  the  bed  of  the  Princess? — 
Ye«. 
Will  you  describe  what  you  were  in 


the  habit  of  doing  to  the  bed? — I  laid 
the  cushions,  and  I  spread  the  clothes. 
Did  you  make  the  bed  entirely.' — 
Very  rarely. 

Why  did  you  not? — Because  there 
was  no  need  of  it ;  it  was  made. 

Was  it  in  that  state  in  the  morning 
always  when  you  w^ent  for  the  first 
time  into  her  Royal  Highness's  bed- 
room?— Generally,  almost  every  morn- 
ing- 

On  further  examination  witness  pro- 
ceeded thus  ; — The  Princess  remained 
at  Genoa  nearly  two  months.  During 
that  time  Luigi  Bergami  entered  \\gx 
service.  Faustina  came  to  her  Royal 
Highness's  house  from  Milan.  She  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  the  time  her 
Royal  Highness  was  at  Genoa.  I  know 
Bergami's  mother.  She  wjis  called 
Nouua  (grandmother).  She  continued 
to  reside  at  the  Princess's  at  Genoa. 
There  was  a  little  child,  the  daughter 
of  Bergami,  about  two  or  three  years 
old.  While  at  Genoa,her  Royal  High- 
ness went  to  look  at  a  country  house, 
because  she  wished  to  live  there,  as  it 
was  distant  from  the  town  where  there 
were  many  English.  From  Genoa  her 
Royal  Highness  went  to  Milan.  Lady 
Charlotte  joined  her  Royal  Highness 
at  Genoa.  On  the  road  I  saw  Ber- 
gami. The  Princess  often  gave  him 
something  to  eat,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  any  tiling.  He  was  on  horse- 
back, dressed  asa  courier.  At  Milan 
we  went  to  the  Borronieo.  Here  the 
beil-rooMS  of  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  were  again  close  together. 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continued 
with  the  Princess  at  Milan  about  a 
month.  After  she  went  away  there 
was  no  English  lady  left  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  suite.  Another  lady  then 
came  as  maid  of  honour,  the  Countess 
of  Oldi.  The  Countess  was  sister  to 
Bergami.  I  knew  this  two  months 
after  her  arrival.  The  Countess  could 
not  speak  French.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness spoke  very  little  Italian. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on 
the  language  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
so  as  to  be  able  to  know  whetler  she 
was  a  woman  of  distinction  ? — I  al- 
ways observed  that  she  spoke  very 
vulgar  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  see  anyof  her  writing' 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   objected.      Th? 

question  could  not  be  put  if  any  in. 

ference  were  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 

stj'lc  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

ftlr.    BROUGHAM.— Thi«    is    thf 
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first  time  a  woman  has  been  asked  to 
criticise  the  style  of  another  woman 
in  a  langtiaiTc  which  is  not  her  own. 

The  SOLICITOR-CRNEFAL.— 
Perliaps  the  answer  may  be  tliat  she 
couUi  not  write  ("  tjo  on.  iro  on.") 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  made 
a  remark  which  was  not  audible  by  us. 

The  LOl^P-CHANCELLOR.— Yon 
may  ask  whether  she  could  read  and 
write  ("  go  on.") 

Did  yon  make  any  observation  on 
the  manners  of  the  Countess  of  Oldr? 
In  your  judgment  were  they  the  man- 
ners of  a  lady  of  distinction  or  not? — 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  interrupted  the 
reply  of  the  witness). 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— We  make  no 
objection  to  the  question:  we  beg  that 
the  opinion  of  this  Swiss  chambermaid 
on  the  manners  of  ladies  of  distinction 
may  be  put  down  and  registered. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
Then,  if  there  be  no  objection,  why  do 
yoM  not  go  on? 

Did  you  observe  if  the  manners  of 
the  (Countess  Oldj  were  those  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman, or  not? 

The  Interpreter  said,  that  he  could 
not  put  this  question,  as  there  was  no 
word  for  genllewonian  in  the  French 
language. 

[This  observation  occasioned  much 
laughter.] 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on 
the  manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi? — 
No. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
«f  William  Burrell  being  with  her 
Royal  Higliness  at  Milan.  He  did  not 
remain  very  long  ;  I  do  not  remember 
precisely.  A  month,  more  or  less. 
Dr.  Holland  quitted  at  Venice.  No 
other  English  gentleman,  except  Mr. 
Hannam,  remained  in  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness.  From  the  Place 
Borronieo  her  Royal  Highness  went  to 
Como,  to  the  Villa  Villani.  There 
was  a  gallery  round  the  house  inside  at 
the  Borromeo.  I  have  seen  Bergami 
opening  his  window  to  call  his  servant. 
He  had  on  a  blue  silk  gown  which  the 
Princess  generally  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  seen  the  Princess  wear  it 
often  before.  After  Mr.  Burrell  went 
away,  there  was  more  freedom  in  the 
house.  They  played  in  the  saloon 
(her  Royal  Highness  and  the  servants) 
every  evening.  They  played  dififerent 
frolics;  blind  man's  buff.  The  Prin- 
cess played  sometimes.  This  was 
after  Mr.  Burrcirs  departure.     The 


Princess  and  Bergami  IJT^d  Tery  free 
towards  each  other.      The   Princes* 
went  to  the  Villa  d'Este  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 
Adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  August  3lst. 

LOUISA  DUMONT  was  again 
called,  and  placed  at  the  bar.  Her 
examination-in-chief  was  then  conti«. 
nued  by  the  Solicitor-General. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  objection  taken  yes- 
terday  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  Spinetto,  a  fresh  Interpreter 
was  sworn.  The  witness,  iu  answer 
to  the  questions  put  to  her,  proceeded 
as  follows : — 

While  the  Princess  was  residing  at 
the  Villa  Villani,  she  made  a  tour  to  St. 
Gothard.  On  her  return  from  the  tour 
she  stopped  at  the  Borromean  Islands. 
She  slept  there.  She  dined,  I  think, 
?t  the  Barcze.  I  was  with  the  Prin- 
cess before  at  the  Borromean  Islands. 
She  slept  there  en  the  first  occasion. 
I  remember  the  apartment  in  which 
she  slept.  That  was  on  a  jonrney 
which  the  Princess  made  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Milan.  The  most  elegant 
apartments  that  could  be  found  in  the 
islands  were  prepared  for  her  Royal 
Highness.  They  were  at  the  Borro- 
mean Palace.  The  apartment  in  which 
the  Princess  slept  on  her  second  visit 
was  remote  from  that  in  which  she 
slept  when  she  went  there  first.  Ber- 
gami slept  near  the  apartment  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  This  apartment  was 
prepared  for  the  Princess  after  her 
arrival.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, a  large  room.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  tlioi-t-  was  any  communication 
between  the  apartment  of  Bergami  and 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness.  I  recol- 
Icct  her  Royal  Highness  going  to  Bel- 
li/ono.  She  dined  at  an  inn  there. 
Bergami  sat  at  table'with  her  Royal 
Highness.  He  was  dressed  like  a  cou- 
rier, with  his  courier's  clothes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  acted  as  a  cou- 
rier on  that  journey.  He  wan  not 
riding  on  horseback  but  in  the  carri- 
age. It  was  not  in  the  carriage  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  I  believe  she  did  not 
dine  more  than  once  at  Bellizono. 
She  returned  to  the  Villa  Villani,  and 
then  to  the  Villa  d'Estc.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect  this  was  in  the  month  of 
Septcm-bcr.  Upon  h«r  return  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  at  Lugano. 

I  recoll«ct  the  dispo&ition  of   thp 
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i-6onis  of  h^r  Royal  Highness  arid  Bcr- 
gami  when   they  first  arrived  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.    Yon   tir.st  went  into  a 
dark  ami-room — then  into  a  small  cor- 
ridor or  passage;  then  there  weret  wo 
rooms,  and  ilun  there  was  the  sleeping 
room.      These   two   rooms   communi- 
cated with  each  other.     The  second 
of  them  comninnicated  with  the  bed- 
room,    nie  sleeping'rooni  of  Bergami 
communicated  with  the  same  dark  apti- 
room  that  I  have  mentioned.     I  have 
never  seen  any  other  communication 
with  the  Princess's  bed- room.     There 
was,a  smalland  very  narrow  cabinet 
between  the  room  of  her  Koyal  High- 
ness and  that    of   Bergami ;    nobody 
slept  in  that  cabinet.     \Vhen  the  doors 
tiiat  opened  from  the  dark  room,  which. 
I  first  mentioned,  to  Bergami's  room 
were  closed,  nobody  could  get  into  his 
room  but  through  the  small  cabinet. 
The  Princess  sometimes  retired  to  bed 
at  the  Villa  d'Este  at  ten,  and  some- 
times  at   eleven   o'clock.     Sometimes 
when  I  was  in  the  Princess's  bed  room, 
Bergami  came  there  with  her.     They 
came  throngh  the  two  rooms  which  I 
have  described.     Bergami  did  not  re- 
main    long.      Sometimes    he    passed 
through  the  rooms  which  I   have  de<- 
scribed,   and  sometimes    through  the 
door  of  the  little  cabinet.    The  cabi- 
net served  as  a  passage.     I  undressed 
her  Royal  Highness  every  night.     Af- 
ter  I   had    undressed    her  I   retired 
through   the   two    first  rooms.      Her 
Royal  Highness  often  accompanied  me 
as  far  as  the  door,  which  she  locked 
after  me.     This   has  happened   when 
Bergami  was  in  his  own  room — never 
when  he  was  in  her  Ro^al  Hizhncss's 
room.     I  attended  her  Koyal  Highness 
in  the  morning.     I  entered  her  room 
by  the  same  comnuuiication  which  I 
lidve  described.   Sometimes  I  observed 
the  door  leading  from  her  Koyal  High- 
uess's  room  into  the  small  cabinet  half 
open.     I  never  saw  Bergami  then.     I 
have  seen  Bergami  in  the  morning  be- 
fore her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed, 
at  the  door  of  his  room  calling  for  his 
servant.     I  have  seen  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  the  same  time  at  the  door  of 
\]\e  large  room   when  she  called  me- 
She  had  on  those  occasions  generally  a 
mantle  of  silk,   which  she  wore  in  the 
morning.     Sh6   had    ncithing   ehe   on. 
Bergami  had  on  a  blue  silk  mantle  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Princess.     At  the 
time  I  am  now  describing  they  were 
about  20  paces  from  each  other.    They 


spoke  to  each  other.    The  doors  were 
open.    I  saw  this  several  times.      I 
have  seen   her   Royal   Highness    and 
Bergami  together  on  the  lake  on  theif,- 
first  visit  to  the  Villa  d'Este.     They, 
were  in  a  small  canoe — alone.     I  have 
seen      them     walking     together    arm 
in  arm.     I  remember  the  little  Victo- 
rine  being  with  her  Royal  Highness, 
She  called  her  Mamma.     I  remember 
that  happening  before  they  got  to  the 
Villa  d'Este.     Bergami  usually  dined 
at  our  table.     I  remember  he  dined 
once  with  her  Royal  Higimess,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect.     That  was  before 
the  voyage  to  Greece.     I    remember 
on"ce  her  Royal  Highness  coming  into 
the  room  while   we  were   at  dinner., 
Bergami  and  his  mother  wert-  at  the 
table.     Her  Royal  Higlme.NS,  on  that 
occasion,  sat  down  by  Bergami.    Je- 
ronymous  at  that  moment  was  not  at 
our  table.     He  came  afterwards.   Her 
Royal  Highness  said,  as  he  «  as  comipg, 
'•  Here  comes  Jeronymous,  and  I  must 
go;"  arid  then  she  went  out  immedi- 
ately.    I  accompanied  her  Royal  High- 
ness on  the  voyage  to  Greece      I  re- 
member her  arrival  at  Palermo.     It 
was  on  board  the  Leviathan.     I  remem- 
ber b^ng  on  the  deck  of  the  Leviathan 
early  one  morning,,  and  afterwards  see- 
ing her  Royal-  Highness.     She  was  in 
her  cabin  on   the  poop.     Slie  was  in 
bed.     I  do  not  know  wliethcr  Bergami 
had    been   in  her   bed-room    or    not. 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  to  pourt  at 
Palermo.      Bergami  .went  with   her. 
J  do  not  know  whether  they  went  in 
the  same  carriage.     I  remember  oi'.r 
arrival  at  Messina.     We  took  up  our 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
Countess  of  .Oldi's  room  was  next  to 
that  of  the  Princess,  and  next  to  the 
Countess  of  Oldi's  was  that  of  Ber- 
gami's,    There  w  as  a  door  in  the  Coun- 
tess  of    Oldi's    room    communicating 
with  that  of  Bergami's,     My  room  was 
beyond  that.     I  had  to  puss  through 
Bergapii's  room  and  that  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi's  to  the  Princess's.     Some- 
times on  these  occasions  I  have  found 
Bergami  in  bed.     Sometimes  the  Prin- 
cess called  nie  in  the  morning.     She 
camf  from  the  room  next  to  Bergami's. 
The    room  that    opened    into   mine. 
Sometimes  Bergamj  opened  the  door, 
and  sometimes  the  Princess.     On  these 
occasions  she  wore   the  cloak   before 
described.      She  had   only   her  night 
clothes   on   underneath.     When   Ber; 
garni  and  the  Princess  parted,  she  oft^^ 
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called  him  "  my  heart,"  (mon^  ccour) 
and  somclinies  she  said,  "adieu,  my 
dear  friend  !"  I  heard  them  embrace, 
but  I  did  not  see  it;  I  heard  them,  kiss 
each  other  behind  me.  I  went  on 
board  the  Cloriude  from  Messina  to 
Syracuse.  Bergami,  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde,  wore  a  blue  great  coat.  I  recol- 
lect once  seeing  him  in  the  Princess's 
cabin  on  board  that  ship.  The  Prin- 
cess was  in  bed.  It  was  day  time,  and 
she  had  laid  down.  Bergami  was  in 
another  bed  close  by.  I  saw  them  so 
for  half  an  hour.  He  was  lying  in  the 
bed  near  the  Princess.  At  Syracuse, 
the  Princess  resided  a  little  beside  the 
port.  The  Countess  of  Oldi  slept  willi 
me  in  that  house,  in  the  same  room 
which  communicated  witli  the  dining 
room.  There  was  another  bed-room 
at  the  same  side  of  (he  dining-room. 
Tiiis  was  occupied  by  the  Princess's 
gentlemen.  The  Princess's  bed-room 
was  at  the  other  side  of  the  dining- 
room.  There  was  k  comnumicalion 
from  her  room  to  a  small  staircase, 
liergauji  slept  near  the  small  staircase. 
There  was  a  door  from  the  Princess's 
bed-room.  This  door  I  heard  her 
several  times  lock  after  she  entered 
lier  room.  I  do  not  remember  any 
accident  which  happened  to  the  Prin- 
cess's bod  at  Syracuse,  or  to  her  bed- 
stead. From  Syracuse,  her  Royal  High- 
ness, went  to  Catania.  Her  Royal 
Higliness  resided  in  the  town.  Atlirst 
the  Princess's  bed-room  communicated 
with  the  saloon  :  my  room  adjoined  it, 
and  next  to  mine  was  the  (Jountess  of 
Oldi's.  There  was  a  communication  be- 
tween my  room  and  the  Princess's,  and 
the  Countess  of  Oldi's.  Bergami  slept 
on  the  other  side  of  a  little  yird,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  door  from  the  saloon  into  the  yard. 
Bergami  slept  in  that  room  for  some 
days.  He  was  ill  at  that  time,  and 
slept  in  the  Countess  of  Oldi's  room. 
1  slept  in  the  room  between  the  ('oun- 
tess's  and  the  Princess's.  The  Prin- 
cess, I  recollect,  once  went  to  bed 
while  I  was  at  supper.  1  did  not  see 
Bergami  then.  Wlien  I  went  to  bed, 
the  door  from  my  room  to  the  Prin- 
cess's was  close  shut ;  Bergami's  door 
was  shut  likewise;  in  the  morning,  I 
saw  the  Princess  come  out  of  llie  room 
of  the  Countess  of ,  Oldi  and  pass 
through  my  room  to  enter  her  own  bed 
room  ;  this  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  she  had  in  her  hand  at  that 
time  the  cushion  or  pillow  on  which  she 


usually  slept ;  .she  was  not  dressed ; 
she  was  dressed  as  she  wa^  in  the 
night,  after  I  had  undressed  her;  I 
left  her  every  night  with  a  little  white 
night  gown  on ;  when  I  saw  her  in  the 
morning  with  the  pillow,  she  had  such 
a  dress  on ;  sometimes  at  night  she 
had  a  small  silk  mantle,  or  cloak  of 
silk  ;  she  had  that  silk  cloak  on  m  ad« 
dition  to  her  night  gown ;  Bergami 
slept  that  night  in  the  Countess  of 
Oldi's  room  in  a  small  bed  which  had 
been  put  into  the  Princess's  room ;  lit- 
tle Victorine  slept  in  the  room  of  the 
Princess;  I  heard  her  cry  there  ;  while 
Bergami  slept  in  the  Countess's  room, 
the  Countess  slept  in  a  small  bed  which 
was  placed  for  her  in  the  Princess's 
room.  Beraami  had  been  sleeping  three 
orfournights  in  theCountess's  room  pre- 
vious to  my  seeing  the  Princess  come 
from  thence  with  Iter  pillow.  I  heard 
some  person  open  my  door  in  the  night 
while  Bergami  was  sleeping  in  that 
room.  When  herRoyal  Highness  came 
out  of  the  room  with  the  pillow  site 
saw  me.  She  did  not  speak.  ^  She 
looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  went  on  to 
her  room,  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  waiting  in  that  room  so  late  as  ten; 
I  usually  went  to  breakfast  at  ten. 
On  the  night  when  I  heard  Victorine 
crying,  1  lieard  her  calling  "  Mamma," 
and  the  Countess  of  Oldi  endeavour- 
ing to  soothe  her.  I  was  up  when  the 
Princess  came  through  my  room.  I 
think  my  sister  was  also  in  the  room. 
She  was  likewise  up.  When  her  Royal 
Highness  saw  me  in  the  morning,  she 
usually  said, "  Good  nmrning."  On  this 
occasion  she  said  nothing  at  all  to  mc. 
While  her  Royal  Highness  was  at  Ca- 
tania, she  had  her  picture  taken.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  artist. 
It  was  at  Augusta,  not  at  Catania,  .she 
was  painted.  She  was  painted  as  a 
Turkish  woman,  likewise  as  a  Penitent 
Magdalen.  There  was  a  portrait  of 
Bergami  taken  at  Naples.  He  was 
represented  in  his  common  dress. 
Bergami  shewed  it  to  me'.  I  have  seen 
another  portrait  of  Bergami,  which  he 
aho  shewed  me ;  it  was  in  the  dress  of 
a  Turk.  I  saw  a  portrait  of  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  possession  of  ihe 
Countess  of  Oldi.  The4-e  was  another 
picture  of  Bergami  paintod  in  Sicily. 
I  saw  one  of  thpm  once  in  a  little  box 
belopging  to  her  Royal  Highness.  It 
was  that  in  the  Turkish  dress.  I  was 
present  when  the  Princess  arranged 
part  of  Bergami's  dress  for  thia  por- 
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tj-ait.  Her  Royal  Highness  prepared 
iUf  tarban  of  Beigami.  At  Catania 
Bergami  was  made  knight  of  Malta. 
At  Augnsta,  he  was  uiade  Baron  Ber- 
gamL  We  continued  at  Augusta  about 
a  month.  The  bed  rooms  of  Bergami 
and  the  Printcss  here  were  separated 
]^y  a  small  passage,  a  linio  room  which 
jjobx)dy  occupied.  While  at  Augusta 
i  attended  her  B  oval  Highness  to  un- 
dress. ^  After  J  had  retired  from  her 
room,  and  gone  into  my  own  room,  I 
ftave  heard  persons  whispering  in  the 
room  of  Bergami.  Beside  making  the 
turban  for  Bergami  when  he  was  about 
t^  be  painted,  her  Royal  Highness 
airanged  the  neck  of  his  shirt  with  iier 
baud  t'nis  (witness  putting  her  hand  to 
Ler  neck,)  she  opened  it.  The  Prin- 
cess on  that  occasion  said,  she  liked 
him  or  it  better  so  I  went  on  board 
^he  polacca,  the  Industria,  at  Au- 
gusta. ThB  first  day  or  two  Ber- 
gami slept  in  a  cabiq,  near  a  smaller 
cabin.  His  sleeping  place  was  after- 
wards changed.  He  slept  then  in  the 
dining-room.  Two  doors  led  into  the 
cabin.  After  Bergami  shpt  in  that 
room  one  was  eloscd.  Bergami  slept 
in  the  dining-room  as  far  as  I  recollect ; 
fier  Royal  Highness  slept  in  a  cabin 
nei»r  to  where  Bergami's  bed  was  ;  the 
Couute's  of  Oldi  slept  in  a  bed  on 
the  other  side.  Hel-  room  communi- 
cated with  the  dining-room  ;  there 
were  only  three  sleeping7roonis  there  ; 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  closed 
at  night ;  I  have  gone  into  the  dining 
room  when  Bergami  was  in  bed  ;  I  saw 
the  Princess  in  bed  at  the  «ame  tinie  ; 
the  door  of  the  Princess's  cabin  into 
thedining-room  was  sometimes  shut  and 
sometimes  open  ;  I  have  seen  the  door 
open  when  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
have  been  in  bed.  I  saw  them  twice 
speaking  together.  I  landed  with  the 
Princess  at  Tunis.  She  first  lodgeii 
with  the  British  consul, and  afterwards 
^n  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Dey. 
The  bed-chambers  of  the  Princess  and 
B(  rganii  by  a  room,  which  was  not  oc- 
cupied, and  a  small  passage;  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
slept  near  to  this  room ;  the  room  in 
which  we  slept  opened  into  the  room 
in  which  nobody  slept.  One  morning 
at  Tunis  I  went  into  the  Princess's 
room,  and  saw  Bergami  there  before 
the  Princess  was  UM.  Hei  Royal  High- 
ness spoke  to  me,  and  I  retired.  I  saw 
the  bed  of  the  Princess,  particnlarly 
one  morning  while  we  were  at  Tunis; 


it  seemed  much  in  disorder,  it  appear- 
ed  to  me  that  two  persons  had  slept  itt 
it,  I  cannot  say  exactly;  bnt  I  thought 
so  from  its  appearing  in  disorder.  I 
weiit  with  the  Princess  to  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  and  to  Jerusalem.  At  Jerusa- 
lem her  Royal  Highness  resided  in  a 
house  belonging  to  a  convent.  The 
bed-rooms  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Countess  of  Oldi,  and  Bergami,  opened 
into  the  .same  gallery.  I  remeiBbcr 
seeing  Bergami  in  the  bad-room  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  at  Jerusalem.  He 
entered  the  room  and  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  in  a  ludicrous  jesting  manner. 
He  did  not  long  remain  on  the  bed.  I 
have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
talking  together  in  the  gallery  I  have 
described.  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
dressed  in  a  morning  cloak.  She  had 
under  that  the  same  drc^s  that  she  had 
when  she  went  to  lay  down.  I  have 
told  you  that  Bergami  slept  in '  the 
dining-room  oxt  board  the  vessel^  and 
that  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in  the 
cabin  till  we  arrived  at  Jaffa.  Her 
Royal  Highness  afterwards  slept  on  the 
decl^.  I'hcre  was  a  tent  there.  In  the 
te.nt  there  were  two  beds.  Her  Royal 
Higliness  slept  in  one  of  those  beds. 
I  did  not  assist  in  undressing  her.  I 
do  not  know  who  did.  Bergami  slept 
m  the  other  bed.  That  continued 
during  the  whole  voyage  from  Italy.  I 
recollect  her  Royal  Highness  bathing 
onboard.  Bergami  attended  her.  Ber- 
gami afterwards  came  np  Jipon  deck 
to  call  me  to  go  and  dress  her  Royal 
Highness.  At  the  time  Bergami  so 
came  to  call  mc  he  had  been  with  the 
Princess  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  I  saw  TlicoiWire  take  water  to 
prepare  the  bath:  ho  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand.  I 
have  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  together  under  the  tent,  in 
the  day  time,  often.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness often  worked  for  little  Victorine 
on  board.  I  do  not  recollect  that  she 
ever  worked  for  any  other  person. 

[Here  the  witness  was  permitted  to 
withdraw.  She  was  handed  ont  of  the 
house  by  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  amidst  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.  On  her  return  her  examina- 
tion was  resumed.] 

When  I  went  down,  in  consequence 
of  being  desired  to  dress  her  Royal 
Highness,  I  found  her  standing  in  her 
own  cabin.  She  had  on  a  rohe-dc' 
chumhre.  I  assisted  in  dressing  her. 
I  have  been  asked  bow  the  Princess  em- 
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ployed  herself,  and  stated  tliat  she  was 
working  for  the  little  Victorine.  Ber- 
ganii  employed  himself  almost  the 
whole  day  lying  down  on  the  bed — on 
the  little  bied  that  was  placed  under 
the  tent  after  our  return  from  Jaffa. 
Vthen  I  saw  him  fii'st  in  the  morning 
lie  liad  a  kind  of  Greek  gown  on,  with 
wide  sleeves,  I  have  seen  him  play 
tricks  to  amuse  her  Royal  Highness. 
Once  I  saw  him  take  the  cushions,  and 
put  them  under  his  gown  and  walk 
about  the  deck.  He  put  them  in  front. 
Her  Royal  Highness  laughed.  I  re- 
collect the  Countess  Oldi  made  some 
shirts  for  Rergami.  The  Princess 
said  she  would  make  these  shirts  her- 
self. BergamJ  smiled.  When  we  went 
to  Jerusalem,  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  conferred  on  Bergami. 
A  new  order  of  St.  Caroline  was  in- 
stituted, of  which  lie  was  made  Grand 
Master.  He  afterwards  wore  the 
order.  After  we  returned  to  the  Villa 
d'l'ste,  there  was  an  alteration  made 
in  tlie  bed-room  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness. The  communication  with  Ber- 
ganii's  room  was  made  more  easy  by 
means  of  a  new  door.  After  our  re- 
turn to  Villa  d'Este  too,  a  new  table 
was  formed.  The  mother  of  Ber- 
gami, his  sister,  Faustina,  his  brother 
Lewis,  and  one  of  his  cousins,  dined 
at  that  table.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  cousins.  He  was  ac- 
countant of  the  household.  Lewis 
Bergami  was  made  Prefect  of  the  pa- 
lace. Bergami's  mother,  who  had 
been  called  "  Nouna,"  was  now  called 
"  Dnnua  Livia."  I  remember  the  the- 
atre at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  have  seen 
l-«wis  Bergami  act  there.  He  danced, 
dressed  like  Harlequin,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  danced  as  Colombine.  (Loud 
laughter.)  I  observed  the  ear-rings 
which  Bergami  wore  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Princess.  Thpse  ear  ringss 
I  afterwards  saw  worn  by  the  Princess. 
I  observed  the  ear-rings  worn  by  Vic- 
torine. They  were  clianged  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  I  saw  them  afterwards 
in  the  ears  of  her  Royal  Highness  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Bergami. 
I  have  observed  presents  given  by  her 
Roya^l  Highness  to  Bergami.  Some- 
times gold.  I  cannot  well  describe 
them.  I  observed  the  cap  worn  by 
Bergami  when  he  was  courier.  I  af- 
terwards saw  the  same  form  of  cap 
Worn-  by  her  Royal  Highness ;  it  was 
of  red  si'k,  and  was  made  at  N^aples. 
I  remember  a  black  silk  eravat  of  Ber- 


gami'ji ;  he  generally  wore  it  in  tlie 
morning ;  I  have  seen  that  cravat  re- 
peatedly in  her  Royal  Highness's  bed- 
room ;  I  have  also  seen  Bergami'* 
white  slippers  in  the  same  room.  I 
remember  the  residence  of  Count  Pino; 
we  visited  there  before  we  went  td 
Greece;  I  slept  near  the  Princess; 
when  I  lay  down,  I  saw  Bergami  pas» 
through  my  room;  lie  went  towan.'s 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness;  I  diti 
not  see  him  come  out ;  I  fell  asleep; 
this  was  three  weeks  before  the  voyage 
to  Greece.  I  know  La  Barona;  it  be- 
longs to  Bergami ;  it  consists  of  a 
house  and  estate,  the  house  is  called 
Villa  Bergami;  there  was  also  a  far- 
mer's house  on  the  estate.  The  wit- 
ness then  described  the  proximity  of 
Bergami's  bed-room  to  that  of  the 
Princess  while  at  the  Barona.  We 
were  two  months  at  the  Rarona ;  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Princess  went  to 
Germany.  The  Princess  in  addressing 
Bergami,  sometimes  said,  "  Tu,''  thou; 
and  Bergami  simply  said,  "  Princes"," 
to  her.  The  servants  addressed  the 
Princess  as,  your  Royal  Highnesg.  I 
remember  some  balls  being  given  at 
the  Barona.  They  were  attended  by 
people  of  low  condition  ;  I  have  heard 
Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness  talk 
of  those  balls;  I  have  myself  made  ob- 
servations on  the  conduct  of  persons 
at  those  balls,  but  nothing  particular 
in  the  presence  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
1  remember  Bergami  once  saying  some- 
thing on  the  subject  to  her  Royal 
Highness;  he  related  a >tory  of  what 
happened  in  the  house ;  it  related  to 
some  persons  who  had  been  to  the  ball; 
the  story  was  too  indrcint;  1  <lare  not 
repeat  it ;  it  was  told  by  Rergami  t<i 
the  Princess  in  my  presence. 

The  SOLICITOR-GEISERAL.— . 
Without  particularly  mentioning  the 
story,  can  you  tell  us  generally  what 
it  was? — I  Have  told  you  that  I  cannot 
repeat  it. 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  some  obser- 
vation which  we  could  not  hear. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— 
Where  is  the  Attorney-General? 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— If 
the  witness  cannot  state  more,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  her  evidence 
must  be  struck  out. 

Several  PEERS.— "Strikeit  out."— 
(A  few  cries  of*  No.") 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.-It 
must  be  struck  out,  or  all  must  be 
stated ;  there  is  uo  doubt  of  that.  (The 
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Attorney- General  now  came  into  his 
place.)  Tell  us  what  the.  story  was  ? 
—It  was  a  fulsome  story,  relating  to  a 
gentleman  and  ene  of  the  young  wo- 
men. 

.  What  did  Berganyi  tell  of  what 
passed  between  this  person  and  the 
young  woman  ? — He  said  all  that  had 
passed  upon  the  bed. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
marked, in  an  audible  tone,  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  given  in  evidence, 
er  they  conld  not  receive  this. 

Lord  ERSKINE  made  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  very  objectionable  cha- 
racter of  this  evidence,  (hear,  hear  !) 
and  said,  that  whatever  might  be  done 
here,  such  statements  with  which  the 
Princess  was  not  connected  would  at 
once  be  ^ejected  in  all  other  courts. 
(We  regret  that  we  could  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  purport  of  his  lordship's  ob- 
jections to  the  evidence.) 

The  SOLICITOR^ENERAL  re- 
sumed. What  Bcrgami  said  was^ythat 
passed  mi  the  bed  between  the  p«?rson 
mentioned  and  the  'young  woman  ? — 
Berganii  related  all  that  passed. 

The  House  generally  seemed  much 
dissatis^od  with  this  evidence. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  have  the  whole  struck  out. 
(Hear,  hear.)        ^ 

The  LORD  - CHANCELLOR — 
Consider  it  struck  out,  and  go  on. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  have  no  cn- 
rioMty  to  hear  the  story  ;  I  had  Just  as 
lieve  get  it  oiit  asuqt;  but  I  have  no 
wish  to  press  on  the  modesty  of  this 
witness. 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Strike 
it  out ;"  sonte  voices  to  our  left  cried 
«  No." 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  receiving  this 
evidence,  iiwwriting.  (Cries  of  "  No, 
n&,"  "  Strike  it  out.'')  It  was  struck 
out  accordingly. 

The  cxaminatioti  tho»  went  on: — 
While  at  the  Borromeo  we  went  to 
Turin  ;  we  remained  there  some  days ; 
we  went  to  Venice  twice ;  once  before 
the  voyage  to  Greece,  and  the  second 
tfinae  before  we  went  to  Germany ;  at 
first  we  went  to  the  Grand  Bretagne, 
and  tlMn  moved  to  an  adjoining  heusc; 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  on  this  occasion 
Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Burrellremained 
at  the  inn :  from  Venice  we  went 
threugh  the  Tyrol  to  Germany;  Rer- 
gami,  on  tbe  journey,  went  from  Scha- 


'ruitz  tolnspruck'^  for  passports ;  he  went 
in  the  morning  ;  we  went  to   bed  that 
liight  at  ten   o'clock  ;    I  slept  in  the 
room  of  tho  Princess;  Bergami return- 
ed from  Inspruck  that  night;  I  do  not 
recollect  i>recisely  how   lony  after  I 
w^nt    to    bed,    because   I    had  fallen 
asleep ;  I  lay  in  a  smali  bed  on  the  floor ; 
After    Bergami    arrived,    her    Royal 
Highness  told  me  I  might  take  up  .m»y 
bed,  and  go.    Bergami  came  in  at  the 
tame  time  theorders  were  given  ;  I  left 
the  room  at  tliat  instant.     1  cannot  ex- 
actly say  whether  Bergami  was  in  the 
room,  but  I  believe  he  was.     I  roncm- 
ber  goin^    to  Carlsruhe.     The  Prin- 
cess's bed  and  that  of  Bergami  were 
separated  by  a  dining-room.      I   don't 
know  whether  it  was  my  sister  or  some 
other  person  who  made  the   Princess's 
bed,    I  saw  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
house  make  Bcrganii's  bed.     Whilst  at 
Carlsruhe  we  went  to  the  Baden  balhs. 
Her  Royal  Higlmess  slept  there.     I  do 
not  remember  thesituation  of  the  beds  ; 
I   remember  going  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  room  and  seeing  a  sofa  theie. 
When  I  went  in  I  saw  the   Princess. 
Bergami  was  there  also.     It  was    not 
very  late,  but  twilight.     The  Princess 
was  sitting,  and  Bergami  was  sitting 
beside  her.     His  arm  was  passed  round 
h6r  waist,  and  her  head  was  resting  on 
his  arm.     J'rom  Baden  we  went  to  Vi- 
enna.    We   remained    there  three   or 
four  days.  Her  Royal  Highness  did  not 
go  to  court.     From  Vienna  we  Mcnt  to 
Trieste  in  a  sm'all,  very  low  open  car- 
riage.    Bergami  travelled  in  tbe   car- 
riage with  the.Princess.    They  arrived 
at  Trieste  before  the  rest  of  the  .suite. 
FroinTrieste  we  went  to  Milan  and  the 
Barona.     Aftey  our    return,  Bergami 
dined  with  hor  Royal  Highness.   Louis 
Bergami  did  so  also  as  fiir  as  I  can  re- 
collect.    We'went  from  the  Barona  to 
Rome.     When  wc  got  to  Rome  we  re- 
sided at  the  Royal  Oak  Iiin.     We  af- 
terwards went  to  a  house  in  the  Ron- 
conncUi.     The  bedrooms  of  tlie  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  communicated  with 
each  other.     I  saw  Bergami  once  in 
his  bed-room  :  he  was  contitied  l)y  in- 
disposition.    His    illness  lasted  a  few 
days.     During  that  time  I  have  seen 
her  Royal  Higliness  go   into  his  room 
more  than   once.     From    Ronconneili 
we  went    to   the    Villa     Grande.     I 
travelled  in  the  same    carriage   with 
her    Royal   Highness.     Bergami    was^ 
with  us  also.     Ke  was  seated  between 
us.    I  recollect  n,othingparticuIar  that 
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|)asf5ed  with  regard  to  his  hand.  At 
the  Villa  Grande  I  recollect  a  bust  ta- 
ken of  her  Royal  Highness  and  also  of 
Bergami.  I  recollect  seeing  Bergami 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  room  when  she 
was  performing  her  toilette.  We  re- 
mained at  the  Villa  Grande  two  months. 
We  then,  went  to  Sinegaglia,  to  the 
Villa  Caprini.  We  remained  there 
two  months.  There  was  a  communi- 
cation between  Bergami's  room  and 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness.  There 
was  a  small  cabinet  between,  in  which 
there  was  a  sofa.  I  have  seen  Berga- 
mi on  that  sofa  when  the  Princess  was 
there;  he  was  lying  down.  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
'sofa  I  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
in  pantaloons  at  Pesaro.  Bergami  was 
present,  and  said,  "  O,  how  pretty  you 
are  ;  I  like  you  better  so.'* 

At  tliis  time  her  Royal  Highness's 
heck  was  uncovered ;  she  was  at  her 
toilette.  I  remember  Bergami  going 
from  Villa  Caprini  to  Pesaro  :  wiien  he 
parted  from  the  Princess,  they  took 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  Prin- 
cess said,  "  Adieu,  mon  cceur!  Adieu, 
mon  cher  amie !"  and  Bergami  said, 
•'  Adieu,  au  revoir!"  I  have  seen  a 
money  chest  at  Pesaro,  and  the  key  in 
Bergami's  possession ;  when  her  Royal 
Highness  resided  at  Naples,  prayers 
were  said  in  her  house  every  Sunday  ; 
this  was  not  the  case  at  Villa  d'Este,  or 
the  Barona ;  nor  until  we  were  at  Ge- 
noa; and  never  after  we  quitted  Ge- 
noa ;  I  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
go  to  church  at  Genoa  ;  I  saw  her  once 
fall  on  her  knees  beside  Bergami ;  she 
once  told  me  she  intended  to  have 
masses  said  for  the  soul  of  Bergami's  fa- 
ther (laughter.).  Her  Royal  Highness 
told  me  that  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote 
wliethcr  she  should  be  admitted  to  the 
cassino  at  Milau,  and  that  it  had  been 
negatived;  the  witness  then  dwcrUied 
that  after  the  morning  the  Princess 
went  to  the  operant  Naples,  she  dress- 
ed her  in  the  morning;  after  she  was 
dressed,  she  went  into  the  cabinet  next 
Bergami's  room,  and  remaned  there, 
the  door  being  shut,  nearly  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
these  were  all  the  questions  he  had  to 
ask  the  witness. 

The  EarlofLn"ERPOOL  hoped  the 
counsel   at   the    bar,   considering  the 
great  lenj;t;«  of  the  examination,  would  ^ 
have  no  objection  to  postpone  the  cross- 
examination    till   to    morrow.      This 
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should  be  absolutely  necessary,  from 
the  state  in  which  the  witness  must  be 
as  well  as  the  interpreter,  and  even 
their  lordships,  after  so  long  and  nqre-. 
mitted  an  examination. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  about  to 
speak,  but  was  stopped  by  loud  cries 
of  "  Order, order.' 

THE  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR 
thought  that  the  Queen's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral would  not  object  to  such  a  course ; 
as  he  had  complained  on  a  former 
occasion  of  the  great  grievance  of  a 
cross-examination  being  interrupted. 
If  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend 
were  not  adopted,  that  grievance  would 
unavoidably  occur  again  in  this  in- 
stance; for  it  was  clear,  that  if  the 
cross-examination  were  begun,  it  could 
not  be  finished  to-day. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  should 
certainly  prefer  the  adjournment  of 
the  cross-examination  till  to-morrow: 
because,  though  that  was  a  highly  in- 
convenient course,  he  tlfought  it  would 
be  still  more  dangerous  to  break  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  cross-examination. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  twenty 
minutes  before  four  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  September  1st. 
The   House  assembled   as  usual  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  names  were  called 
over.      Counsel  being  called   in,  the 
further  proceedings  were  resumed. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

LOUISA  DUMONT  cross-exami- 
ned by  Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  been  in  England  about  13 
months.  I  have  not  been  out  of -this 
country  during  that  time.  I  do  not 
understand  English  ;  I  understand  it  a 
little,  but  I  cannot  speak  it  with  cas^* 
I  have  had  some  lessons  in  English.  I 
have  taken  lessons  in  it  four  or  five 
months.  I  have  spoken  English  some- 
times. I  can  understand  it  better  than 
I  speak  it,  because  I  cannot  speak  it 
to  make  myself  understood  easy.  I 
did  not  understand  all  the  questioiis 
put  to  me  yesterday  Jti  English,  but  I 
understood  one  put  to  me  by  the  Soli- 
citor-Genaral.  I  understood  some  of 
those  questions  which  were  shorter 
than  the  longer  ones.  I  hafe  not  al- 
ways gone  by  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land. I  took  Uie  name  of  thtt  place 
where  1  was  born,  Colombie.  I  never 
took  the  title  o(tiK  Couutess  Cojombic 
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I  was  once  caUod  by  that  name  by  one 
}»«l-son  only.  At  that  time  I  was  liviug 
in  Fiith-«treet,  Soho-square.  Before 
that  time  I  lived  in  Oxford-street; 
tfcfere  I  lived  three  months,  but  I. can't 
rcc«Uect  precisely  how  long.  I  don't 
remember  any  person  calling  me  Coun- 
^98  there,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 
Mr.  Cross  placed  me  in  that  honse, 
bttti  don't  recollect  by  what  title  he  an- 
nounced me.  I  will  not  swear  that  I 
f>assed  by  the  title  of  Countess  in  that 
hoH&e:  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 
1  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  Co- 
tombie  since  I  arrived  in  England  in 
October.  I  cannot  swear  that  I  did  not 
pass  by  the  name  of  Countess  Colom- 
bie  in  Oxford-street ;  bnt  I  don't  re- 
coUect.  I  never  was  called  by  the 
title  of  Countess,  except  that  once  in 
Frith-street.  I  accorapanred  tlie  Prin- 
fcess  to  Naples.  The  second  night 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  at  Na- 
ples she  told  me  she  was  going  to  the 
Opera.  In  the  place  where  we  slept 
ttrfre  were  two  beds,  a  larger  and  a 
Unvuller  oi>e,-which  w  as  a  travelling  bed. 
In  the  morning  after  the  PriMtress  had 
been  at  the  Opera,  I  perceived  the 
larger  bed  had  the  appearance  of  two 
persons  having  slept  in  it.  When  I 
w;is  asked  qttesticNis  yesterday  about 
the  appearance  of  the  bed,  I  Hnder- 
stood  tivem  to  apply  to  the  condition  of 
tiiebed,  whether  it  \vas  not  deranged 
I  did  not  imderstaud  them  to  apply  to 
the  particular  appearances ;  but  I  can 
explain  them  now.  At  Naples  Jero- 
nymous  slept  in  a  room,  the  door  of 
whichlooked  into  the  same  corridor,into 
VUicli  the  room  door  where  the  Priii 
*«ss  slept  looked.  I  don't  know  where 
Sir  William Gell's  and  Mr.  K.  Craven's 
servants  slept.  I  saw  them  in  the  day 
tiiue  ;  but  w  here  they  slept  I  know  not. 
Each  of  those  gentlemen  had  one  man 
servant.  I  do  not  know  upon  my  oath 
"where  those  servants  slept  on  any  one 
,ni!ght  at  Naples.  I  wont  swear  it,  but 
4  uhn't  at  all  recollect  at  (his  moment. 
I  slept  myself  in  a  little  apartment 
'above  her  Royal  Highness  every  night. 
I  will  swear  that.  Always  alone. 
•iEVery  night,  and  the  whole  of  the 
night.  I  slept  tn  my  room  alone.  I  was 
understood  aright  to  have  said,  that 
one  night  I  saw  Bergami  come  ont  of 
his  room  at  Naples  undressed.  I  don't 
recollect  exactly  how  soon  that  was 
"ifter  <ve  arrived  at  Naples.  I  have  no 
mchibry*  of  the  time  when  it  was.  I 
was  not  twice  with  the  Princess  at 


Naples.    When  I  saw  Bergami  cominff 
out  of  the  Princess's  room,  I  was  stand- 
ing on  one  side  at  the  door  whi(;h  came 
from  the  Princess's  room.     Bcrgami's 
door  Avas  nearly  at  the  other  end  of  thw 
corridor.    There  was  not  a  staircase 
between  the  Princess's  room  door  and 
Bergami's  ;  but  there  was  a  door  of  a 
little  cabinet,    which    don-   led   to  a 
staircase,  which  led  to  my  apartment. 
On  that  occasion,  Bergami  had  a  can- 
dle in  his  habd.     I  bad  none,  because 
I  was  on  the  point  of  going,  huving 
been   speaking  to    her    Royal    High- 
ness,   and  was  then    waiting  for   iier 
permission    to    withdraw  to  my  own 
room.     I  did  not  escape  throueH  the 
apartment  of     her    Koyal    Highness, 
bnt  through  the  passage  which  went 
between     the     Princesss     and    Ber- 
gami's apartment.     In  doing  so,  Iliad 
not  occasion  to  go  towards  Bergami, 
but  certainly   I   went  nearer   to   him 
in  making  my   escape.      I  can't  say 
that  Bergami  was  coming  towards  me, 
because  I  wentaway  precipitately.    He 
came  in  a  direction  towards  me.     The 
King  of  Naples  had  lent  a  palace  to 
the  Princess  on  li»at  night,    that  she 
acted  the  part  of  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory.    The  Kinsr  and  Queen  of  Naples 
were  not  both  there.     I  saw  the  K.ing 
in  the  room.     The  Uueen  was  not  there, 
because  she  was  indisposed.     1  saw  se- 
veral ladies  of  the  Neapolitan  court  in 
the  room,  bnt   1    don't  know  whence 
they  came.     1  saw  there  were  several 
Neapolitan  ladies  and  gentlemen.     I 
don't  know  that  two  other  iadies  acted 
in  the  same  play  x\  ith  her  Koyal  High- 
ness, for  I  did  not  sec  the  piece  per- 
formed.   There  were  several  costumes, 
but  I  don't  recollect  further.     I  .«aw  n« 
lady  dressed   up   as  Victory.    Those 
costumes  appeared  on  the  same  occa- 
sion  that  the    Queen  performed  the 
Genins  of  History.     I  don't  recollect 
one  of  them  in  the  character  of  Fame. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Piiocess  was 
going  to  af>pear  before  ibe  Neapolitan 
ladies  ^nd^^enllemen  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.    I  did  -not  go  down  into  the, 
room,  and  can't  say  that  other  persons 
were  dressed  in  the  Turkish  habit,  as 
well  as  the  Princess.     I  did  not  set 
Jeronymous,   Sicard,     or  any   of  thf! 
Princess's  suite,  mitil  towards  morning, 
when   I  went  into  tl-.e  ball  room,     t 
can't  say  that  before  the  ball  began,  I 
saw  some  of  the  Princess's  suite  dresseid 
in^the  Turkish  costume.     In  the  jour- 
ney by  l%jid  to  Jejpusalera  the  Princess 
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travelled  on  horseback,  or  on  an  a«8, 
as  tar  as  I  recolVeet.    I  travelled  hi  a 
palanquin  with  the  Countess  of  Ohli, 
after  tlie  Princess.     We  were  some- 
times before,  and  sometimes  after  her. 
D'.irini;  that  joninry  I  did  not  Wiiit  on 
thf  Countess  rffOldi,  but  I  continued 
with  her  in  the  same  pa!an(]uin.     My 
sister  attended  on  the  Princess  during 
tJiat  journey  ;  she  was  always  onhorse- 
ba<  k  near  her.     When  we  stopped,  I 
myself  was  sometimes  near  her  Royal 
Higlmess ;    and  upon   that  journey  I 
waited  upon  her  Royal  Highness;  so 
did  my  sister,     l^uiiu.^    tilat  journey 
the  Princess   travelled   by   night  and 
rested  during  the   day.     We  stopped 
at  Aum.     I  was  nnder  the  tent  with 
the  Princess  tliere,  but  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  I  undressed  her  or  not. 
I  don't  know  that  the   Princess  was 
undressed,  but  she  pullod  off  her  upper 
hal)iliiiients;  those  in   which  she  was 
travelling;  a  robe  in  whicli  she  travel- 
led.    I  don't  recollect  that  it  was  any 
thing  more  than  the  exterior  dress  that 
she  took  off,  and  in  which  she  travelled. 
Her  dress  was  in  no  other  way  altered 
than  takinst  off  the  exterior  habiliment 
that  I  recollect.     AVIicn  that  dress  was 
taken  off  the  Princess  did  not  put  on  a 
iiight  dress  to  repose  on  th^-  sofa,  that 
I  know  of.     U  JR-n  T  saw  her  she  was 
in   her  white   petticoat,  and   I  don't 
know   what   slie    put  on   afterwards. 
llie  Princess  was  on  the  road  during 
that  journey  a  second  night,  when  I 
saw  her  in  the  evening,  and  then  she 
was  in  that  white  |)ettic()at  that  I  have 
already  mesitioned.     When  the  Prin- 
cess was  about  lo  start  again,  she  had 
ntithing  more  to  put  on  than  the  exte- 
rior habiliment  I  have  described.     We 
■went  on  from  Tunis  in  the  same  vessel 
we  had  come.     There  were  about  '2.'3 
jicople  altogether  on  board,  of  which  1 0 
or  12  were  in  the  snite  of  tlie  Princess. 
'We  took  on  board  a  Jewish  Harper 
at  Tunis.     The  extremity  of  the  vessel 
was  occupied  by  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess  of  Oldi;  each  had  a  cabin  to 
jiersclf.     I    occupied   a   cabin    which 
opened  into  a  passage  leading  to  the 
dining-room.      Jeronymous    slept    in 
another  cabin  in  the  same  direction  as 
•  Dine.     I  don't  know  where  the  crew 
(flcpt  on  the  voyage,  nor  do  I  know 
"where  the  harper  slept,  but  I  think  it 
.was   near  the  room  where  we  dined. 
That  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  ves- 
si'l.     1  slept  in  my  own  birth  every 
uijjlit  during  the  voyage,  except  when 


her  Royal  Highness  slept  on  the  deck, 
then  I  slept  in  her  Royal  Highnes$'s 
cabin,  and  the  other  nights  I  slept  in 
my  own  birth.     I  don't  know  that  tlie 
harper  slept  in  the  place  I  have  men- 
tioned every  night.     I  have  heard  so. 
I   don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
where  he  slept  any  one  night,  nor  any. 
part  of  any  night.    When  at  Charnitz, 
Bergami  went  to  procure  a  passport, 
as  I  was  told.    It  was  in  the  spring 
season,  as  far  as  I  recollect.    There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  thegronnd. 
It  was  a  small  inn  where  we  were  stop- 
ping.    I  was  in  a  small  bed  in  the  roon^- 
of  the  Princess.     I  had  not  taken  off 
my  clothes  entirely.     I  believe  I  took 
off  no   more  than  my  gown.    I  doa't 
recollect  howthe  Prineess  was  dressed. 
She  was  in    bed.     The  Princess  at 
that  time   wore    a    blue  riding-habit 
close  up  to  her  neck,    with  a  great 
deal  of  fur  about  it.    She  also  had 
a  cap  when   travelling.     During  ths 
day  preceding  the  Princess  went  upon 
the  bed  wtih  that  dress  on.     I  don't 
recollei^t    seeing    the    Princess    tak- 
ing that   dress  off  at  all  during  the 
time  she  was  at  that  inn  ;  and  I  was  iii 
the  same  room  with  her  upon  a  bc^ 
We  left  the  inn   early  in  the  morning. 
I  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess 
in  181'},  and  remained  in  it  until  1817  ; 
until  tlie  month  of  November  in  th^ 
lattpr  year.     I   was  discharged  froni 
the  Princess's  service,and  did  not  quit 
it  of  my  own  accord.  I  was  discharged 
fur  having  said  something  which  I  af- 
terwards admitted  lo  be  false;  in  fact 
it  was  not  true.     Before  I  came  to 
England  I   did    not   enter  any  other 
service.     My  money  did  not  fail  me 
before  I  came  to  England.     I  mean  to 
say  that  I  was  not  short  of  money  be- 
fore I  came  to  England,  because  I  had 
money  in  Switzerland  which  I  might 
have  got,  had  I  wanted  it.     I  never 
said  to  any  one  that  I  was  short  of 
money,  that  I  recollect.     I  have  money 
in  Switzerland,  and   I  live  upon  the 
interest  of  it.      I  don't  recollect  ev^r 
representing  to  any  body  that  I  had 
saved  money  in  the  Princess's  service. 
I  won't  swear  that  I  did  not,  but  I 
don't   recollect.     I  was  applied  to  by 
some  person  after  1  left  the  PrincesJ, 
but  not  very  soon.     It  was  more  than 
six  months.     1  think  I  had  been  out  of 
her  service  about  a  year ;  very  near  it. 
I  was  applied  lo,  to  know  what  I  had 
to  say  respecting  the  Prhicess.   I  mean 
to  represeut,  that  an  application  was 
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not  made  to  me  much  earlier  than  a 
year  after  I  left  the  Princess.  No  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  earlier  tiian 
a  year  afterwards.  I  swear  positively ; 
neither  by  letter,  or  personal  applica- 
tion, or  in  any  other  manner.  As  I 
know  what  it  is  about,  may  I  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  the  answer  ?  About 
ajx  months  after  I  left  the  Princess  I 
vrote  a  letter  to  my  sister,  saying  that 
an  application  had  been  made  to  me  ; 
l)ut  that  letter  was  a  double  entendre 
between  hei-  and  me.  I  don't  recollect 
having  said  that  the  Princess  was  sur- 
rounded with  spies  during  the  time 
she  was  in  Italy.  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  ever  represented  that  to  any  body. 
I  won't  swear  that  in  fact  I  did  not, 
but  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did :  I  have 
rather  a  short  memory.  I  cannot  re- 
collect what  I  said,  if  I  did  say  so.  I 
know  Baron  Onipteda.  I  have  seen 
liim,  and  spoke  once  with  him  at  the 
Villa  Villani.  He  was  staying  with 
the  Princess.  I  had  seen  him  but  this 
once  for  some  days  ;  he  had  been  on  a 
visit  for  sonic  days,  two  or  three.  I 
liave  seen  him  at  three  different  places 
on  a  visit  to  the  Princess.  One  visit 
■was  for  three  or  four  days;  the  others 
were  not  of  the  same  duration ;  they 
were  shorter,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  a  complaint 
■was  made  by  the  Princess  of  the  con 
<luct  of  the  Baron.  That  was  at  the 
Villa  Villani,  I  think.  I  remember  the 
Princess  making  a  complaint  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Taron,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  about.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  about  keys  and 
locks  ;  I  took  no  share  in  the  complaint 
myself.  I  don't  remember  writing  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Haunani ;  I  recollect 
nothing  about  it ;  I  don't  remember 
writing  a  challenge  for  him  to  Baron 
Ompteda. 

[A  letter  was  shewn  the  witness, 
doubled  down  so  as  to  shew  her  a  line 
or  two.] 

This  is  not  exactly  like  my  writing  ; 
I  believe  it  to  be  not  like  mine;  I  do 
not  recollect  writing  such  a  letter,  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  like  my  writing  :  I  do 
not  think  it  exactly' like  my  hand- 
writing, nor  do  I  recollect  having 
written  it.  I  can't  decide  whether  it 
is  exactly  like  my  character ;  I  can't 
say  yes  or  no  as  to  my  belief,  for  I  don't 
recollect  having  written  it.  It  is  not 
, exactly  like  my  writing.  I  cannot  an- 
^swcr  to  a  thing  of  which  I  am  not  sure. 
1  can't  positively  say  it  is  not  my  writ- 


ing,* but  I  do  not  think  it  is.  During 
these  questions,  I  have  seen  of  this 
))aper  a  line  and  a  half.  Before  that, 
I  don't  recollect  how  much  more  I  saw 
of  it,  perhaps  two  or  ftiree  Unes.  I 
have  seen  the  writing,  but  not  to  dis- 
tinguish what  it  was.  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  the  counsel  to  see  what  the 
character  was.  I  have  not  half  seen  it. 
It  was  near  enough  to  see  it,  because 
I  have  seen  it;  but  I  have  only  partly 
seen  it.  I  did  not  complain  of  it  not 
being  handed  nearer  to  me,  because  it 
was  put  into  the  Interpreter's  hands. 
I  now  distinctly  see  the  line  and  a  half 
of  the  letter  submitted  to  my  view. 
Looking  at  it  now,  I  can't  say  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  my  hand-writing.  As 
to  my  belief,  I  can't  say  that  it  Is  my 
writing,  because  it  is  not  exactly  as  I 
write. 

[The  letter  was  shewn  the  witness 
doubled  lengthways,  so  as  to  shew 
one-half  of  every  Hue.] 

The  House  ordered  the  letter  to  be 
marked,  on  the  motion  of  the  LORD- 
CHAN  CELLO  It,  in  order  that,  should 
it  be  hereafter  produced,  it  might  be 
identified. 

The  cross-examination  then  pro- 
ceeded.— It  was  in  November,  1817, 
that  I  quitted  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess. At  that  time  I  knew  all  that  I 
have  stated  to  the  House  during  my 
examination.  Since  then,  I  don't  re- 
collect that  I  have  represented  the 
character  of  the  Krincess  to  be  of  an 
excellent  de.-cription.  I  never  recol- 
lect having  said,  that  I  would  lose  half 
my  life  if  she  could  read  my  heart.  I 
may  have  said  so,  but  I  don't  recollect 
that  I  have  said  so.  I  recollect  to  have 
written  to  my  sister  a  letter,  but  I  dou't 
remember  what  I  said.  It  was  cer- 
tainly in  that  sense. 

Did  you  never  write  to  your  sister 
in  these  terms  : — "  Oh  God  !  I  would 
lose  half  my  life  if  the  Princess  could 
read  my  heart ;  she  would  then  be  con- 
vinced of  the  infinite  jespect,  the  un- 
bounded attachment,  and  the  perfect 
affection  I  haye  always  entertained 
for  her  august  person f" — I  may  have 
used  those  expressions,  because  at  that 
time  I  was  much  attached  to  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Do  you  recollect  using  these  expres- 
sions— "  Her  rare  talepts ;  her  charity  ; 
in  short,  all  the  perfections  which  she 
possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  .'"^I 
do  not  recollect  whether  I  have  made 
use  of  those  expressions  j  but  I  have, 
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written  to  my  sister,  and  I  liave  spoken 
i)t'  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Princess 
has  conducted  herself  towards  me. 

Have  yon  never  used  the  very  ex- 
pressions wliich  have  been  ifiterpreted 
to  yon? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly 
whether  I  have  used  the  same  expres- 
sions, but  I  have  written  in  the  same 
sense. 

Tlitn  yon  will  not  swear  that  you 
have  not  used  those  very  expressions  ? 
— I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  used 
them,  but  I  will  not  swear  that  I  have 
not  used  tiaem. 

But  you  have  used  words  in  the  same 
sense? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  using  these  ex-, 
pressions — "How  often  liavc  I  yeen 
my  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them 
exclaim — 'The  world  is  unjust  to  give 
so  much  unhappiness  to  one  wlio  de- 
serves it  so  little,  and  one  who  is  so 
worthy  of  being  happy!'?" — I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  nsed  those  expres- 
sions. I  do  not  remember  the  expres- 
sions. 

Have  you  not  written  to  that  effect? 
— I  have  written  to  my  sister  several 
times  to  that  effect,  and  in  that  sense. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
used  those  very  words? — I  cannot  re- 
collect whctlier  I  have. 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  have 
not  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have 
made  use  of  them  or  not. 

But  you  have  used  expressions  in 
that  sense? — Yes. 

L  believe  you  kept  a  general  journal 
whilst  you  were  with  the  Princess  i — 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  your 
sister  thus; — "You  can't  think,  jMa- 
rielte,  what  a  noise  my  little  journal 
has  made  ?" — •!  wrote  several  times  to 
my  sister,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
what. 

Have  you  not  on  any  occasion  used 
the  words  that  I  have  put  to  you,  or  to 
that  effect? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not? — 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  not. 

Do  you  recollect  using  these  expres- 
sions— "  It  has  been,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  snatcliecl  at?"— I  tell  yon, 
I  cannot  recollect  what  I  have  written 
to  my  sister  —  exactly  the  expres- 
sions. .  ' 

Have  you  qsed  these  expressions — 
"  Every  one  has  read  it,  and  Madame 
Colize  begged  me  to  curry  it  to  Lau- 
sanne ;  for  tiic  English  who  were  there 
wanted  to  sec  it  inuncdi.itcly."    Do 


you  remembor  using  these  expreisiona 
to  your  sister  ? — I  tell  yon  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recollect  what  I  have  written. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to 
that  effect? — Yes;  I  cannot  swear  to 
that  of  which  I  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

Do  you  know  Madame  Colize?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  not  shew  the  journal  to  Ma- 
dame Colize? — She  had  seeiv  it,  but  I  • 
don't  recollect  w;hetiier  it  was  before 
or  after  my  return. 

Did  you  not  use  these  expressions — • 
''  I  have  been  delighted  at  it,  for  yo» 
know  I  see  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  Princesses  in 
the  world.  I  may  say  in  detail,  her 
sensibility, — the  courtesy  which  she 
has  shewn, — the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  received,  applauded,  che- 
rished, in  all  the  places  we  have  visit- 
ed."— Do  you  remembf'r  writina;to  that 
effect  to  your  sister? — I  recollect  that 
I  have  written  very  often  to  my  sister 
on  the  subject  of  her  Royal  Higlmess, 
and  to  this  effect;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  was  in  that  scribe  you  spoke 
last. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  yon  wrote 
to  that  effect,  or  will  you  swear  you  did 
not? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  not 
done  it,  because  I  do  not  recollect. 

"You  know  where  the  Princess^is 
my  subject,  I  am  not  barren :  conse- 
quently my  journal  is  embellished  with 
the  effusion  of  my.  heart ;  my  greatest 
desire  havihg  always  been,  that  the 
Princess  should  appear  to  be  what  she 
really  is,  and  that  full  justice  should 
be  done  to  her."  Do  you  remember 
writing  to  that  effect? — 1  have  written 
to  that  effect  to  my  sister.  I  was  much 
attached  to  the  Princess  at  that  time. 
I  wrote  a  great  deal  about  her,  but  I 
don't  recollect  the  expressions. 

Will  yon  swear  you  did  not  use  those 
expressions  ? — ^I  will  not  swear,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
those  words  ? — I  will  not  swear,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  di4 
use  theni? — 'I  don't  recollect  whether  I 
made  use  of  them. 

You  have  talked  pf  douLle  entendre^ 
have  you  not  represented  that  your 
money  began  to  fall  short? — I  know 
nothing  of  that,  but  I  never  wanted 
money. 

Have  you  not  represented  to  yonr 
sister  that  you  were  getting  short  of 
money— that  you  were  getting  poor?— « 
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I  dp  not  know  whether  I  said  it,  but 
that  npverhappened  to  me. 

Have  yon  ueveT  represented  to  yonr 
•ister  that  she  shoxUd  economise  as 
niKch  as  possible; — Yes. 

And  retrencli  every  superfluity  r— I 
did  represent  tliat  she  ought  to  econo- 
mise, as  she  had  no  fortune  at  home. 

Did  you  wriJe  to  your  si>ter — "  Did 
you  know  the  regret  I  feel  at  not  hav- 
ing done  so  r" — I  don't  recollect  whe- 
ther I  wrote  so,  but  I  never  wanted 
money. 

Did  yon  write — *'  I  do  not  think  I 
vas  guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  have 
not  deprived  myself  of  many  things 
Trhich  were  almost  useless?" — How  do 
70U  wish  me  to  recollect  what  I  have 
■■written  ? 

Did  you  ever  write  to  yonr  sister  to 
this  effect? — "  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
confide  to  yon  a  thing  which  will  sur- 
prise you  as  nmch  as  it  has  done  me. 
On  the  24th  of  last  month,  I  was  tak- 
ing some  refreshment  at  my  Ann* 
Clare's,  when  I  was  intbrmed,  that  an 
"unknown  person  desired  to  deliver  to 
^e  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  not 
trust  it  to  any  one  else.  I  went  down 
«tairs,  and  desired  him  to  come  up 
into  myroom.  What  was  my  astonish 
ment,  when  I  broke  the  seal,  to  find  a 

troposal  was  made  to  me  to  set  olf  for 
.ondon,  nnder  pretence  of  being  a  go- 
Tcrness.  I  was  offered  the  kindest 
protection,  and  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a 
short  time.  The  letter  was  without  a 
signature;  but  to  assure  me  of  the 
truth,  I  was  informed  that  I  might 
draw  u|)on  a  banker  for  as  much 
money  as  I  wished." 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  now 
inteiposed,  and  objected  to  any  fur- 
ther examination  as  to  the  contents  of 
this  letter.  The  proper  mode  to  pursue 
would  be  to  put  the  letter  into  the 
witness's  hand,  to  ask  her  if  it  was  her 
Trriting,  tiien  to  offer  it  in  evidence ; 
or  if  she  denied  that  it  was  her  writing, 
to  tender  evidence  to  contradict  her. 
He  submitted,  that  the  letter  itself 
vas  the  best  evidence  of  its  own  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  BROUGlBAM  and  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS argued  very  ably  in  support 
of  tht  propriety  of  the  course  they 
were  pursuing. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied ;  and  the  subject,  after  some  re- 
mai  ks  ^rom  the  Peers,  was  submitted 
te  the  Judges,  who  decided  that  the 
■witness  coold  not  be  cross-examined 


to  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  sft«. 
admitted  to  be  her  writing.  The  letter 
itself  could  be  the  only  proper  evidence 
of  its  contents.  There  was  a  collateral 
question  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the 
counsel  to  read  such  letters  in  the 
course  of  their  cross-examination,  and 
then  to  question  the  witness  as  to  their 
contents.  Vpon  this  the  Judges  c*e- 
cided,  that  at  the  request  of  the  cotin- 
sel,  letters  might  be  read  in  the  course 
of  a  cross-exami7iation  ;  but  then  tiiey 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  de- 
fence, and  could  not  be  read,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  questions 
upon  their  contents. 

These  letters  were  then  put  info  the 
witness's  hand,  which  she  admitted  to 
bfc  her  writing. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  now  snggcsted, 
that  the  letters  should  be  read  first  in 
French,  and  then  in  English. 

Mr.  WILLIAM:^  begged,  before  the 
letters  were  read,  to  put  some  further 
questions  to  the  witness.  The  an- 
swers of  the  witness  amounted  to  this: 
—that  she  had  been  in  England  thir- 
teen months;  that  she  was  never  in 
England  before.  That  she  was  exa- 
mined at  Milan  on  this  business,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Advocate  Vilmarcati, 
and  three  others,  of  whom  Colonel 
Brown  and  ^Mr.  Powell  were  two. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  January  last 
year,  and  "that  she  had  not  been  pro- 
mised, nor  did  she  expect  any  remn- 
neration  whatever  for  the  evidence 
which  she  had  given  against  the  Prii*- 
cess,  bevoud  her  expenses. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  now 
suggested  that  the  counsel  miglit  take 
till  to-morrow  to  consider  of  the  ex-  '. 
pcdit?ncy  of  readin*;  the  letters  to 
which  allusion  had  iicen  made,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  which  tiie  house  had 
adopted,  under  the  opinions  of  the 
judges.  . . 

The  House  adjonrned  at  a  quarter  i 
before  five. 


SAITTRDAY,  September  2.  ' 

Previous  to  tlic  resumption  of  pro-  1 
ceedings,theLORD-CHANCELT.OR,  I 
adverting  to  the  arguments  urged  by  j 
counsel  yesterday,  on  the  part  of  the  .' 
Queen,  touching  the  letters  imputed  to  j 
Madame  Dumont,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  on  a 
like  question,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing that  the  case   laid  down  by  tU.? 


CROSS-EXAMINATION  OF  LOUISA   DUMONT. 
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learnpt}  Jmlf^es  yesterday,  was  snp- 
|K)rted  by  that  case,  as  reported  in  the 
State  Trials  and  in  the  Lord's  journals. 
After  a  tew  words  from  Lord  ERS- 
KINE  and  Lord  REDESDALE,  in 
concnrrenee  with  the  opinion  delivered 
by  the  Judires  as  to  the  rule  laid  down 
upon  tht  point  in  question,  the  case 
prflcceded,  without  the  production  of 
the  letters  at  present. 

LOUISA  DUMONT  was  again 
brotiffht  to  the  bar,  ai^d  her  cross-tx- 
aiitiuation  was  resumed  by  Mr.  J.  WIL- 
LIAMS. 

Whoi-c  <Jid  ydu  go  when  you  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — I  went 
to  SvvitzerlaJid. 

To  what  house  did  you  go  there  ? — ■ 
I  have  no  father.  I  went  to  the  house 
of  my  luotlicr. 

Has  not  your  mother  married  again? 
Ve». 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  your 
fathar  and  motlier  after  you  went 
there? — About  a  year  and  a  nionth. 

To  what  place  did  yon  go  from  home 
afterwards  r — I  went  to  Milan. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  to  be  examined, 
as  you  described  yesterday? — Yes.  / 

Where  did  yon  go  from  Milan? — L 
returned  to  Switzerland. 

Home? — Ves. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  home 
«u  that  occasioa?  —  Nearly  three 
luonths. 

Where  did  you  fo  to  then? — To 
England. 

Who  desired  you  to  go  to  Milan  in 
»fder  to  be  examined? — Mr.  Sacchi, 
aa  th«  part  of  the  commissioners. 

Who  i>  Mr.  Sacchi? — An  Italian  gen- 
tleman. 

What  is  he? — I  don't  know. 

What  is  he  besides  a  gentleman? — I 
don't  know  what  he  was;  he  was  a 
,soldier.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
now;  he  was  a  soldier.  I  don't  know 
wbat  he  is  at  present. 

Did  you  know  of  bis  beingan  officer? 
—No. 

Where  did  you  know  him  before  he 
came  for  you? — ^In  the  bouse  of  the 
Princess;  with  the  Princess. 

And  he  also  had  been  in  the  service 
o(  the  Princess  ? — Yts. 

And  when  he  came  for  yu,  I  sup- 
pose lie  was  no  longer  in  the  service? 
-No. 

And  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Milan  Commissioners? — I 
don't  linow  in  what  service  be  was. 

He  was  employed  by  them? — I  know 


he  came  to  seek  for  me,  btit  I  don't 
know  how  he  was  employed  otherwise* 
In  what  year  w^as  it  he  went  to  fetch 
you  from  Switzerland? — A  year  ^gtt. 
last  year. 

Was  it  in  18 18  or  1819? — He  arrived 
in  the  month  of  December,  1818,  and  I 
left  in  January,  1819.    Became  for  in^^ 
a  year  ago,  last  year.  ,  .^ 

Then  it  was  iuihe  beginning  of  ISl^?  ' 
—Yes. 

Up  to  that  time  yon  had  been  living 
with  your  father  and  mother  ? — Yes. 

Then  three  mcmths  more  with  theiBy 
and  then  you  setoff  for  England.' — ■ 
Yes. 

How  long  were  yoo  at  Milan? — 
A  bout  two  months. 

What  was  given  yon  for  going  to 
Milan,  any  thing  or  notliing  ?— -They 
gave  me  nothing.  They  paid  my 
journey  and  expences  as  before. 

After  that  time,  when  you  were  three 
months  at  home,  you  maintained  your- 
self upon  your  own  means? — Yes. 

J^nd  all  the  time  from  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Princess  till  going  to 
Milan? — ^\'es. 

And  if  I  understood  you  right,  up  to 
this  hour,  you  have  received  nothing^ 
only  your  journey  and  expences?'— 
Yes. 
Thatisall?— Yes. 

And  you  have  supported   yoursetf 
here  also,  I  suppose  ;  is  tliat  so? — Np, 
they  paid  my  eKpences  heie. 
And  tliat  is  all  ? — Yes, 
Only  your  expences  ? — Yes. 
If  I  understood  you  rightly  yester- 
day, you  had  only  boi'u  examined  onre 
at  Milan? — I  was  ex:irainod  only  once 
at  Milan,  but  I  was  «everii.l  days  stay* 
ing  at  ftlilan. 

Were  th«>y  for  several  successive 
days,  or  different  days  ? — Following 
days. 

Then,  in  fact,  you  were  exanuoed' 
once  at  Milan? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  examined  since  you 
came  to  England? — i  have  not  been 
examined:  I  havo  been  sworn  once, 
but  not  examined,  about  two  months 
ago. 

By  whom  ? — "By  a  magistrate,  whom 
I  do  not  know. 

Where  was  it;  what  magistrate P-^- 
I  do  not  know  the  magistrate,  but  1 
was  examined  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Powell. 

You  don't  know  the  name  of  ih<» 
macistrate? — No. 

Were  you  sworn  ? — Ye». 
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Was  it  upon  the  stibject  of  the  evi- 
dence you  have  been  giving  in  this 
place? — Yes. 

There  %vas  an  examination  in  writing; 
tfiere  was  a  ])aper  produced? — I  have 
seen  my  own  paper. 

Was  it  not  there  at  the  time? — Yes. 

Was  it  the  saoie  paper  that  had  been 
written  upon  at  Milan  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  same  paper. 

Was  it  the  deposition  you  signed  ? — 
I  don't  know. 

Did  you  not  sign  the  paper  upon 
whicli  you  were  sworn,  at  that  or  any 
other  time  ?  — ^  I  saw  my  deposition 
when  I  signed  it,  and  had  it  before  me 
when  I  was  sworn. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  contents  of  it 
rer.d  then  r^^No ;  it  was  not  then  read. 

Did  not  that  paper  contain  your  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

And  to  that  were  yon  not  sworn  by  a 
magistrate  at  Mr.  Powell's? — Yes. 

Did  heever  cxaiuine  yon  except  then 
when  vou  were  sworn  ? — No. 

TheSOLICITOR-GENERALhere 
said,  his  learned  friend  was  assuming 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  examined  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  here  pursued  the 
cross-examination. 

Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Powell  since  you 
came  to  England  ? — I  don't  know  how 
often. 

Has  he  seen  yon  a  dozen  times  ? — 
Yes,  perhaps  so. 

Had  you  on  those  oecasions  any  con- 
versation about  the  evidence  you  were 
to  give? — ^We  said  nothing  about  my 
evidence  then,  because  I  don't  recol- 
lect. 

^Vhen  you  was  sworn  was  there  a 
book  you  kissed  ? — Yes  ;  I  kissed  a 
book  as  here. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  begged  par- 
don for  interrupting  their  lordships, 
and  said,  that  if  this  information  were 
disclosed  in  a  court  of  law,  the  court 


would  pronounce  upon  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  the  evidence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  witness  here  admits 
that  she  was  sworn  out  of  doors  to  a 
deposition  by  an  illegal  oath,  if  their 
lordships  would  so  think  it.  And  she 
was  afterwards  in  private  sworn  by  the 
attorney  in  the  case,  so  that  in  fact 
the  witness  came  into  court  fettered 
and  bound  to  a  particular  line  of  evi- 
dence. What  had  been  done  here  was 
not  only  against  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  he  submitted, 
whether  it  was  not  directly  against 
their  lordships'  privileges. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  enforced  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

•  The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  was  of 
opinion  that,  as  the  cifcurastances  now- 
stood,  there  was  no  force  in  the  objec» 
tion. 

Then,  with  the  exeeption  to  the  de- 
position at  Milan,  and  the  swearing 
with  Mr.  Powell,  you  had  no  other  ex- 
amination ?— No  other. 

The  counsel  for  her  Majesty  here 
tendered  the  letters  alluded  to  in  the 
cross-examination  of  the  last  witness, 
two  of  which  they  begged  migiit  be  now- 
read. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  here 
desired  thai  the  two  letters  might  be 
put  in. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  they 
were  in  French,  and  that  one  Interpre- 
ter could  read  the  translation,  while 
the  other  held  the  original.  This  being 
agreed  to, the  Interpreter  proceeded 
to  read  the  original. 

While  it  was  reading  in  French,  the 
witness  requested  that  the  names  of 
private  persons  be  omitted.  She  hoped 
they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed on  her  account. 

Mr.  BR0UGHA;M  said  he  had  no 
desire  whatever  that  those  names 
should  be  unnecessarily  exposed. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Louisa  Dumont  to  Mariette, 
Dated  St'k.  Februarj/,  1818. 

"  Doar  and  good  Mariette — Although  you  have  not  said  four  words  in  your 
last  letter,  yet  I  love  you  too  well  not  to  pardon  you  for  it,  and  it  is  with  real 
pleasure  that  I  reply  to  yon.  I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  perfectly  happy; 
but  I  ought  not  to  doubt  it,  so  well  as  I  know  the  real  goodness  of  her  Royal 
Higlmess,  and  with  all  those  you  have  any  thing  to  do.  Endeavour  always  to 
deserve  such  kindness,  by  continuing  the  same  way  of  life  which  has  procured 
it  for  you,  that  experience  may  not  be  iiseless  to  yon.  Keep,  always  before 
your  eyes  the  trouble  which  arises  from  rashness  and  inconsislency;  you  ha^e 
lately  Lad  sutScicut  proofs  o(  that. 


LOUISA    DUM0NT8   LETTER. 
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*'  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  my  situation  in 
our  little  country ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  have  been  received  in  such  a  manner 
as  you  would  have  no  idea  of.  I  have  heen  every  where  sought  after,  and  r«- 
ceived  with  the  greatest  cordiality  at  Lausanne,  at  Morger,  and  at  Cassonay. 
I  passed  a  whole  month  at  the  last  town,  where  every  possible  amusement  was 
procured  f»r  me.  You  know  how  fond  I  was  of  sledge-ridmg;  well,  every  day 
we  made  a  party  for  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  had  a  delightful 
masked  ball ;  last  week  two  more,  the  best  that  have  been  seen  in  this  town, 
and  a  number  of  other  evening  parties  given  by  a  friend  of  mine;  in  short, 
every  day  brought  some  new  invitation.  Conceive  to  yourself  how,  in  the 
-midst  of  all  tlicse  numberless  pleasures,  I  was  sad  and  silent,  every  one  quizzed 
me  on  my  indifference  :  I,  who  used  to  be  so  gay  before  my  departure.  I  was 
not  insensible  of  my  dullness;  but,  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  could  not  get 
the  better  of  it. 

"  Can  you  not,  my  dear,  divine  the  cause  of  all  my  sadness?  Alas  !  was  it 
not  the  regret  of  having  quitted  her  Royal  Highness,  and  of  knowing  thkt  she 
.inspected  my  character,  and  raxed  me  with  ingratitude?  Oh,  God!  I  wonld 
surrender  half  my  life,  could  she  but  read  my  heart,  she  wonld  then  be  con- 
vinced of  the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachment,  and  the  perfect  affec- 
tion I  have  always  entertained  for  her  august  person. 

''  I  should  have  wished,  my  dear  Mariettc,  to  have  written  to  tlic  Count,  io 
thank  him  for  the  kindness  he  has  shewn  me,  but  I  was  afraid  to  trouble  him  ; 
teli  him,  one  line,  if  he  would  but  have  the  goodness  to  write  to  me,  would  af- 
ford me  a  little  tranquillity,  since  it  would  make  me  hope  for  pardon. 

"  I  was  afraid  her  Royal  Highness  would  be  displeased  at  the  course  I  have 
taken  in  my  journey.  Judge  then  of  my  happiness  when  I  learnt  that  she  was 
not  at  all  angry  at  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  me  leave  to  take  it.  In 
truth,  this  pretence  has  been  very  useful  to  me ;  for  you  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  to  suspect  that  I  have  been  assailed  with  questions, 
particularly  by  great  folks,  for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have 
h«cn  sought  after  only  on  account  of  my  beautiful  eyes,  and  that  a  little  cu- 
riosity has  had  no  part  in  the  desire  to  see  me.  Ah  !  why  was  not  her  Royal 
Highness  at  my  side?  She  would  ihen  have  found  if  I  were  ungrateful. 

"  How  often,  in  a  numerous  circle,  have  I, with  enthusiasm, enumerated  her 
great  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity;  in 
sliort,  all  the  perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree. — How 
often  have  1  seen  ray  hearers  affected,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  that  the  world 
is  unjust  to  cause  so  much  imhappiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little,  and 
who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy. 

"  You  cannot  think,  Mariette,  what  a  noise  my  little  journal  has  made;  it 
has  been,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  snatched  at.  Every  one  ha^  read  it. 
•  •'•••  begged  me  to  let  her  carry  it  to  Lausanne :  all  the  English  who  were 
there  wanted  to  see  it  immediately.  I  have  been  delighted  at  it,  for  you  know 
1  say  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  Princess  in  the  world.  I 
relate  in  detail  all  thetraitsofsensibility  and  of  generosity  which  she  has  shewn; 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  received,  applauded,  cherished,  in  all  the 
J  laces  we  have  visited. 
"  You  know  when  the  Princess  is  my  snbject,  I  am  not  barren;  conse- 

auently  my  journal  is  embellished  with  the  effusion  of  my  heart,  my  greatest 
<  sire  havmg  always  been  tliat  the  Princess  should  appear  to  be  what  she 
1^  ally  is,  and  that  full  justice  should  be  rendered  to  her.  I  assure,  that  al- 
though distant,  it  is  not-less  my  desire,  and  that  I  shall  endeavour  with  zeal, 
tbat  such  may  be  the  case,  and  as  far  as  my  poor  capacity  will  allow.  You 
may  judge  I  shall  not  make  a  merit  of  this,  since  she  will  be  ignorant  of  it,  and 
ftven  suspects  me  of  iugratitude;  but  it  will  be  only  to  content  my  heart,  which 
would  lind  a  swuet  satisfaction  in  this  charniLng  success. 

*'  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing  which  will  sui-prise 
jouas  ranch  as  it  has  me.  The  2tth  of  last  month  I  was  taking  some  refresh- 
s>ent  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  when  I  was  informed  an  unknown  person  desired  to 
iidrtliver  me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  trust  it  to  no  one  else.  I  went  down 
f.tairR  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into  my  room ;  judge  of  my  astonishment 
'  whta  I  broke  the  seal,  %  proposal  was  made  to  mu  to  set  off  for  London,  und«r 
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the  pretence  ef  being  a  governess.  I  was  j)romLse<l  high  protection,  ami  a  briW 
liuit  fortune  in  i  short  time.  Tlie  letter  was  without  :jignature  ;  but  to  assure 
ine  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  on  a  banker  for  as  much 
money  as  I  wished.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so  singular?  Some  Hues 
escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  discovered  to  nie  the  chrat,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  reply  in  such  terms  as  must  have  convinced  him  I  was  not  quite 
a  dupe.  Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I  could  draw  no  eclaircissement  from 
the  bearer  :  he  acted  with  the  greatest  mystery, 

''  You  see,  my  dear,  with  what  promptitude  the  onemVes  of  our  generous 
J)€nefactress  always  act.  There  must  be  spies  continually  about  her;  for  no 
sooner  had  I  left  Pesaro,  than  it  was  known  with  all  its  circumstances,  in  the 
capital  of  Europe. — They  thought  to  find  in  me  a  person  revengeful  and  ambi- 
tious; but,  thank  God,  I  am  exempt  from  both  those  failings,  and  money 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  repose  and  duty  will  never  tempt  me,  though  I 
should  bs  at  the  last  extremity.  The  Almighty  abandons  no  one,  much  less 
those  who  act  agreeably  to  him.  A  good  reputation  is  better  than  a  golden  girdle. 

"  Since  I  have  introduced  the  subject  of  money,  my  dear  sister,  I  must  give 
you  some  advice.  Economize  as  much  as  possible,  ret.ench  every  superfluity : 
did  you  but  know  the  pain  I  feel  in  not  having  done  so  !  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
was  guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  have  not  deprived  myself  of  many  thin;;s 
which  were  almost  useless.  You  know  that  every  one  here,  as  elsewhere,  fan- 
cies the  Princess  of  Wales  throws  her  money  out  of  the  window,  and  supposes 
me  possessed  of  a  large  fortune ;  from  a  species  of  self-love,  and  to  prove  still 
more  her  generosity,  I  do  not  try  to  undeceive  any  one ;  consequently,  thoujrh 
I  have  great  need  of  money,  I  don't  dare  yet  to  ask  my  gnardiun  for  any.  I 
know  how  to  be  moderate,  and  am  at  no  expense.  I  have  often  reflected,  that 
if  I  had  always  acted  in  the  same  way,  I  should  not  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  am. 

*'  Evety  one  should  economize  as  much  as  possible ;  one  can  gain  by  no 
other  meaHS.     Profit  by  the  lesson  I  have  just  given  you;  be  a^^sured  it  will 

be  salutary  to  you,  for  I  speak  from  experience.     M has  not  sent  the 

packet;  I  wrote  him  at  Milan  and  at  Paris.  I  expect  his  answer  one  of  thej.*. 
daj's.  If  it  should  be  lost,  it  will  be  very  disagreeable,  as  the  cloth  cost  a 
great  deal.  If  I  had  known  it  should  not  have  been  purchased,  as  my  mother 
had  a  good  spencer,  and  might  vety  well  have  done  without  it.  I  regret  the 
velvet  very  much,  as  I  want  it  for  my  hat ;  besides  we  did  not  get  that  either 
for  ndthing;  and  three  louis  are  well  worth  lamentrnn,  without  reckoning  th« 
other  baubles.  Money  will  not  come  by  whistling  for  it.  A  sous  here  and  a 
«ous  there  soon  make  a  livre,  and  twenty  four  livres  make  a  Napoleon.  You 
see  I  am  become  an  adept  in  arithmetic.     I  will  answer  for  it,  however,   that 

Mr. will  make  all  good,  if  he  has  lost -any  thing.     I  shall  shew  him  no 

favour,  and  have  written  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  sufRciently  shews  I  am 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  his  negligence. 

"  ]&ut,  my  dear  Mariette,  I  perceive  I  have  almost  finished  my  letter  with- 
out speaking  of  our  dear  parents.  Our  eood  mother  is  tolerably  well,  though 
her  asthma,  and  complaint  in  her  stomach  torment  her  sometimes,  but  nothing 
compared  to  what  she  has  suffered  this  summer;  my  father  is  very  well ;  Hen- 
rietta is  always  charming.  I  give  her  every  day  lessons  in  writing  and  rea<l- 
ifflg.  She  sews  very  well,  and  repassie  as  well ;  she  has  already  «orktd  several 
frills  for  me,  and  some  gowns,  with  wliich  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  Her 
desire  of  travelling  is  the  same  ;  pray  try  to  get  her  a  situation,  I  am  convin- 
ced she  will  give  you  no  cause  to  rtgrtt  it.  She  is  much  altered  for  the  hetici  ; 
she  is  gay,  and  always  in  good  humour,  mild,  obliging,  in  short,  of  a  character 
to  make  herself  beloved  wherever  she  goes;  for  she  has  an  excellent  heart, 
and  knows  how  to  be  contented  in  all  situations.  Margaret  is  entirely  amia- 
ble, of  a  pretty  figure,  and  so  lively,  that  she  makes  one  half  dead  with  laugh- 
ing. Louisa  is  very  genteel ;  I  assure  you,  dear  Mariette,  they  are  all  changed 
very  much  for  the  better,  and  I  am  quite  contented  with  them. 

*'  I  have  this  month  past  in  my  favourite  chamber  at  Colombier,  where 
some  repairs  have  been  done,  for  example,  a  good  chimney,  and  a  small  cabi- 
net, wherein  I  sleep.  I  make  little  excursions  often  in  oor  envlrjMy ;  and 
ikequentiy  receive  visits,  which  afford  me  aoiusemeat.  i^  '        ■'   ■       -^        . 
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"  I  tljink  I  hear  you  say,  '  Well,  dear  Loniss',  what  do  yon  mean  to  do? 

Won't  you  marry  ?  What  does do  ?'    I  will  tell  you  word  for  word-    I 

evci7  day  feel  more  and  more  repugnance  to  marriage.    has  done  all 

in  his  power  to  induce  me  to  accept  a  heart,  which,  he  says,  he  has  preserved 
for  me  these  seven  years  ; — what  heroical  constancy,  and  little  worthy  of  the, 
age  in  which  we  live  ! !     I  shall  not,  however,  be  dazzled  by  it^  and,  although 
he  be  rich,  charming,  and  amiable,  I  do  not  wish  to  retract  the  refusal  I  gave 
him  four  years  ago. 

"  If  this  amuse  yon,  I  will  teil  you  of  several  other  lovers,  not  less  desirable 
than  he.  I  am  very  foolish,  perhaps,  to  refuse  them  ;  for  they  are  infinitely 
better  than  I  am—  perhaps  I  may  one  day  repent  it.  You  know  the  proverb, 
'  He  thai  will  not,  &o.'  But  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Recent  events  have 
created  in  me  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  men,  I  can  have  no  connexion,  no  com- 
muui cation  with  any  of  them — 1  love  and  cherish  sweet  liberty  alone,  and  wish 
to  preserve  it  as  long  as  I  can. 

*'  Dear  Mariette,  I  conjure  yon,  imitate  my  example,  and  never  think  of 
marrying.  My  mother  and  I  forbid  it,  as  long  as  her  Royal  Highness  shall 
wish  to  keep  you  in  her  service.  You  can  have  no  greater  happiness.  It  i0 
impossible  !  Beware  of  forming  any  attachment — you  are  too  young — remain 
free.     Be  assured  you  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  happy. 

"  I  do  not  recommend  prudence  to  you,  becanse  I  know  yon  too  well  to  dis- 
trust you ;  but  although  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  would  die  rather  than 
abandon  it  for  an  instant,  and  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  virtue,  the  most 
|)rccious  good  we  possess,  yet  I  have  known  some  persons  suspect  my  condnct. 
But  I  liave  God  and  my  own  conscience  for  witnesses.  Are  they  not  sufficient 
for  my  peace?  No  one  can  deprive  one  of  that.  No,  I  have  nottiing  to 
reproach  myself  with  on  that  head,  and  yon  know  therefore,  I  can  give  you 
such  advice  as  yoii  should  follow,  especially  as  it  is  also  that  of  our  mother. 

"  Dear  sister,  if  you  dare,  place  me  at  the  feet  of  her  Royal  Highness,  be- 
seeching her  to  accept  my  humble  respects;  do  not  fail,  I  entreat  you,  when 
she  speaks  of  me,  to  endeavour  to  convince  her  my  repentance  is  still  the  same, 
that  I  conjure  her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour.  Tell  me  if  her  Royal  Highness 
is  still  so  enrsged  against  me,  and  if  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  a  pardon; 
but  tell  me  always  the  truth.  Try  also  to  persuade  her  Royal  Hijrhncss  that  I 
am,  and  always  shall  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  her,  that  no  sacrifice  I  could 
make  for  her  would  appear  too  great,  and  that  she  may  even  dispose  of  my  life, 
whirh  shall  for  ever  be  consecrated  to  her  service.  Tell  the  Baron  also  that 
I  aui  very  sensible  of  his  remembrance,  and  beg  him  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  my  perfect  arkB^-^ledgeinent.  Embrace  for  me  the  charming  Victoriue ; 
repeat  also  my  than  to  the  Count,  and  assure  him  I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness.  Rememh  r  me  to  the  Countess,  iMadame  Livia,  and  Mr.  VVilliam, 
begging  them  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  yon  all  those  who  send  you  salutations,  I  should  want  two 
more  pages,  for  every  one  is  interested  for  you,  and  they  never  cease  to  wish 
tor  your  happines^.  Believe,  however,  the  most  sincere  wishes  are  made 
by  us. 

"  You  will  tell  Mr.  Jeronymns  that  John  is  qnite  well,  and  that  Mr. is 

very  well  pleased  with  him  in  all  respects.     His  hoard  is  not  paid  for  ;  and  tell 
Mr.  Jeronymiis,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediately  send 

an  order  to for  six  months  pay,  and  address  it  to  me.     He  must  not 

dehiy,  for  I  have  no  nvoney. 

"  You  will  not  do  wrong  if  you  send  me  at  the  same  time,  the  two  Napo- 
leons, to  make  up  the  25  if  you  can.  It  in  I  who  send  yon  the  gown  ;  instead 
of  lace  you  should  trim  it  with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Jerony- 
mns, and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  will  give  him  more  particulars  respecting  his 
bon,  because  I  hope  to  have  more  room.  I  wish  very  much  to  know  how  ink  m 
made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me;  and  what  he  has  done  with  the 
two  pictures  I  sent  him  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

"Adieu,  dear  and  good  sisttr.  We  embrace  you  cordially.  A  reply  ai 
once  if  vou  please. — Your  sister. 

"  8<A  'Fcbrumy,  1818.  "  LOUISA  DrMONT." 

*'  J  Mademoiselle  MademoiseHi  MarieHe  JJron,  a  Paaro." 
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The  following  letter  was  then  read  in  the  same  manner  with  the  former:— 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Madenioisselle  Dumont  to  the  Queen  y 
dated  I6th  of  November,  1817. 

"  It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  benefactress,  beseeching  her 
to  pardon  my  boldness ,but  I  cannot  resist  my  feelings.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  her  Koyal  Highness  knew  the  frightful  state  into  wiiii  h  I  am  |>lunged, 
she  would  not  be  offended  at  my  temerity.  My  spirits  cannot  support  my 
misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  am  more  than  persuaded  I  shall 
sink  under  it.  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness;  a  mortal  inquietude  consumes  me 
internally,  and  I  do  not  feel  one  moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions "  on  tlie  past  goodness  of  her  Royal  Highness,"  and  "  on  my  apparent  in- 
gratitude" overwhelm  me.  May  her  Koyal  Highness  dcian  to  take  pity  on 
Boe ;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precious  favour,  which  I  have  unhap- 
pily lost  by  the  most  deadly  imprudence  ;  may  I  receive  that  soft  assurance 
before  I  die  of  grief;  she  alone  can  restore  me  to  life. 

"  I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  clemency  and  compassion  of  her 
Koyal  Highness,  that  she  will  grant  me  the  extreme  favour  of  destroying  those 
two  fatal  letters;  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  that  they  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  conduct  kills 
me.  The  aversion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  Highness; 
instead  of  diminishing,  would  be  increased  by  reading  them. 

*'  I  permit  myself  to  assure  her  Royal  Highness,  that  it  is  only  the  granting 
of  these  two  favours  which  can  preserve  my  life,  and  restore  to  nie  that  repose 
which  I  have  lost.  My  fault,  it  is  true,  is  very  great  and  irreparable  ;  but  love 
13  blind — how  many  faults  has  he  not  caused  even  the  greatest  men  to  commit  ? 
—I  dare  flatter  myself  this  is  a  strong  reason  why  her  Royal  Highness  should 
condescend  to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  ofher. 
"  I  allow  myself  to  recommend  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  her  Royal 
Highness  my  sister  Al^riette,  and  also  her  who  is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Koyal 
Highness  gave  me  to  understand  that,  perhaps,  she  might  be  allowed  to  sup- 
ply my  place.  The  hope  of  this  alleviated  my  distress.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
charity,  for  my  sisters  have  only  moderate  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor 
countiy  they  are  not  to  be  acquired.  1  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness  would 
have  no  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness  and  extreme  kindness  towards  a 
young  girl  who  has  always  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  to  whom 
she  has  been  personally  known. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Baron  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me;  he  has  paid  me  all  the  at- 
tention,  and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable;  I  know  not  how  to  acknow- 
ledge so  many  benefits  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  conduct  to  merit 
them,  and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion  which  her  Royal  Highness 
entertained  for  me  during  the  days  of  my  good  fortune. 

"  It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  most  entire  submission,  and  the  most  perfect 
devotion,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  her  Royal  Highness's  most  obedient 

"  Rimini,  l6lh  November, ^1817.  "  LOUISA  DUMONT." 


"While  the  Interpreter  was  reading 
these  letters,  he  accidentally  men- 
tioned two  or  three  names  stated  in  it, 
•when  he  was  instructed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
name  of  any  person,  he  was  to  stop  and 


greater  publicitj-,  through  the  means  ^ 
of  the  public  press,  tlie  reporters  of 
which  were  present,  and  doubtless 
heard  the  names  as  they  were  uttered. 
It  was  then  sugsrested,  that  the  re- 
porters should  be  directed  to  omit  the 


ascertain  if  the  counsel  would  permit  private  names, 
such  name  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
Some  Peers  observed,  with  reference  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  presence 
to  the  names  already  mentioned,  that  I  of  such  persons  as  were  alluded  toj 
though  omitted  in  their  lordships  mi-  but,  that  if  any  person  answering  that 
jiutes,  they  might  find  their  way  into  description  had  found  their  way  U&> 
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low  the  bar,  and  were,  in  breach  of 
thLir  lordships'  privitexes,  to  publish 
any  occurence  that  took  place  in  that 
House,  wliich  their  lordsliips  had  par- 
ticularly signified  their  intention,  ous;ht 
not  to  be  published,  such  persons 
woidd  do  so  at  their  peril. 

The  leUPis  be.iic  already  read  in 
French,  a  translation  into  Knalish  was 
put  into  the  other  Interpreter's  hand 
to  be  read. 

Earl  GREY  thought  it  necessaiV  to 
suggest  that  time  should  he  allowed 
the  translator  to  verify  the  translation. 

The  LORD  CHAJSXELLOR  or- 
dered that  both  Interpreters  shoidd 
examine  the  lettters  together,  and  af- 
terwards be  prepiir.  d  to  verily  the 
translation  offered  to  their  lordships. 

Lord  XENYON  su-)mitted  wliether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  afibrd  tnne  for 
the  inspection  of  the  letters.  He  cer- 
tainly, though  ln'  nndei  stood  French, 
could  not  catch  the  meaning  of  a  great 
many  sentences  while  it  w^is  reading. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said 
that  both  Interpreters  should  have  an 
opportunity,  by-and-bye,  of  comparing 
tlte  originals  and  the  translation,  and 
Ycrifying  the  documents. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  di- 
rected, that  in  the  interim,  the  witness 
should  be  allowed  a  chair* 

One  Interpreter  then  ptoceeded  to 
read  over  the  translation,  while  the 
Interpreter  for  the  crown  held  and 
perused  the  original. 

After  the  perusal  of  the  second  letter 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked,  Who  is  the 
counsel  she  alludes  to  in  the  first  let- 
ter?— Sciapiui. 

Was  he  at  that  time  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess? — Yes. 

Ask  her  whether  the  journal  of 
which  she  has  spoken  did  not  comprise 
the  whole  time  during  which  she  was 
in  the  service  of  ihe  I'rinccfS  ? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question. 

Mr.  AVILLIAMS  co.Mlonded  for  his 
Hght  to  put  it*,  and,  after  the  Judges 
had  consulted  for  a  few  nunutes,  the 
LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
Judges  arc  of  opinion  it  may  be  put. 
ITie  question  was  repeated  as  above. 
— -Answer,  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
the  Vihole  time. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  time? — 
Yes. 

Who  is  the  Madame  Olivier  alluded 
to  in  that  letter.'— A  Swiss  lady  resid- 
ing at  LttUionne,  uoar  the  rebidcuce 


of  my  father  and  motlier;  she  is  not 
a  relation,  but  an  acquaintance;  »h« 
always  said  the  letter  she  sent  her 
sister  was  a  double  entendre. 

Is  it  true,  or  i9  it  not, that  a  person 
unknown,  did  desire  to  deliver  you 
(consignee)  a.  letter,  to  deliver  it? — If 
I  had  pein)ission,  L'd  explain  every 
thing  respecting  that  letter. 

I  ask  you,  is  it  i rue  or  not,  that  a 
person  unknown,  desired  to  deliver 
you  a  letter? — I  have  once  received  a 
letter  without  a  signature. 

Was  that  a  letter  delivered  .by  an 
unknown  person  when  you  were  at 
your  Aunt  Clara's? — I  do  not  recollect 
whether  at  my  Aunt  Clara's,  but  it 
was  sent  to  me  at  Colombier. 

Did  an  unknown  person  deliver  you 
the  letter  there  or  elsewhere? — I  don't 
remember  when  it  was  given  me. 

I  don't  ask  you  that,  but  I  ask  yoH 
did  any  unknown  person  deliver  you  a 
letter? — I  recollect  I  received  a  letter 
at  Colombier,  but  I  don't  know  who 
delivered  it. 

Are  you  now  speaking  of  that  letter 
referred  to  in  the  letter  just  read? — 
It  was  a  letter  without  a  signature, 
but  it  did  not  contain  what  I  (the 
Interpreter)  have  said. 

Then  it  is  true  you  received  a  letter 
at  your  aunt  Clara's,  saying  that  yon 
should  go  to  London? — I  do  not  re- 
collect if  I  received  it  at  my  anut 
Clara's. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  letter  at  allf 
~I  received  a  letter  like  that,  but  it 
had  not  Jhc  contents  exactly  of  what 
I  (the  Interpreter)  read. 

Did  that  letler  contain  any  proposal 
to  go  to  London.' — I  wish  to  explain 
tiiat  letter. 

Answer  this,  and  you  can  explain  as 
you  please  after.  Did  you  not  receive 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  person,  say- 
ing you  shoidd  go  to  London? — I  re» 
ctiived  a  U  tter,  which  said  to  me,  if 
I'd  go  to  London  I  .^hould  be  placed  an 
a  governess,  if  I  were  provided  with 
letters  of  recommendation. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  that? 
— Yes,  I  wish  you'd  have  the  goodness 
to  let  me  say  why  I  wtote  that  letter. 
I  wish  to  go  hack  to  the  time  when  I 
was  dismissed  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  service.  In  the  evening  I  was 
dismissed  from  her  Royal  Highness,  I 
was  to  start  on  the  following  moniing, 
and  M.  Hcrgami  came  into  my  room 
and  said — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— Any  ^omcfsa- 
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lion  with  Bergamt,  in  the  absence  of 
tUf  Princess,  cannot  he  received 

The  SOLIt  ITOfJ-GENEKAL,  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation,  thought  it 
iHi;e;>it. 

The  LORD  CHAN  C^LLOR  thought 
it  might. 

Witness  proceedctl : — M.  Bergami 
«aid  her  Rojal  Highness  wislied  to  dis- 
miss iiiy  sister  on  my  account.  I  said, 
1  was  sorry  for  that,  as  my  sister  hav- 
ing no  fortune,  could  not  live  at  homo. 
I  begged  of  M.  Bergami  to  speak  to 
tiie  Princess  in  order  to  keep  my  s>is- 
ter :  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  at  the 
»anie  time  advised  me  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  Roya!  Highness,  because  she 
vras  mucii  otFended  against  me,  to  re- 
commend my  sister,  and  ask  lur  par- 
don. I  wrote  a  letter  at  Pesaro,  and 
the  followini:  morning  I  parted.  At 
the  same  time,  my  sister  recommended 
to  me  to  write  nothing  that  conld  pre- 
judice or  hurt  her.  I  promi.scd,  on 
tlie  contrary,  I  would  do  every  thing 
that  could  make  her  keep  her  place. 
I  wrote  also  from  Rimini  and  to  my 
sister  at  several  other  times.  I  al- 
ways spoke  much  in  favour  of  iier 
Royal  Highness,  because  I  knew  they'd 
be  intercepted.  At  the  same  time 
♦hat^  wrote  to  my  sister  tliat  letter,  I 
formed  the  idea  of  quitting  Switzer- 
land and  coming  over  here  to  England. 
At  the  samo  time  I  received  informa- 
tion to  set  off.  I  was  told  I  coidd  be 
placed  out  as  governess,  if  I  had  letters 
of  recommendation.  'Atthes^me  time, 
Leing  afraid  her  Royal  Highness  would 
dismiss  my  sister,  I  wrote  to  my  sister, 
and  ditred  not  write  freely  for  fear  it 
■would  be  seen.  I  said  to  my  sister, 
yihat  was  read  was  only  to  let  her 
-know,  if  she  was  dismissed  there,  I 
\Totdd  find  means  of  placing  her  here, 
and  pay  her  journey.  If  I  wrote  again 
to  her,  she  feared  the  Princess  wotdd 
fead  th.e  letter,  and  I  wished  to  con- 
yince  her  Royal  Highness  I  would  say 
nothing  against  her,  even  in  England 
In  several  private  conversations,  al- 
though many  questions  were  put  to  me, 
I  avoided  saying  what  took  place  at 
tb£  house.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
ivriting  that  letter  to  my  sister. 

Mr.  Wn^LIAiMS.— \sk  her  if  she 
has  given  a  full  explanation  ? — I  have 
said  so  to  my  sister  to  pay  the  journey. 
The  reference  to  the  banker  is  to  siiy, 
tliat  I  wii-h  to  take  the  money  now  with 
My  guardian,  and  place  it  here.  They 
icW  me  the  iotetest  would  be  double. 


If  I  had  some  of  it  here  fot   myself 
or  my  sister,  I  could  make  use  of  it. 

Ask  her  if  she  has  any  more  last 
words — atjy  further  explanation?— ^N» 
further. 

Uont  let  her  be  in  a  hurry  ;  let  her 
take  her  tune;    now,  any  further  ex- 
planation to  give?-^iAtler  a  pause)  I 
wish  by  that  to  con'     •'    the  Princess^| 
thou;;h  I  shall  hav      ;  ;>-$tions  put  to-i 
me,  money  would  not  tempt  me. 

Now,  have  you  any  other  explana- 
tion < — ^I  am  to  say  also  th.it  I  felt  a. 
great  degree  of  attachment  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  for  her  great  kind- 
ness to  me  while  in  her  house. 

Any  moreP — I  can't  remember  en-, 
tirely  all.  I  saw  the  letter  last  night ; 
I  saw  two  letters ;  only  saw  the  date  of; 
that  from  Colombier.  I  made  no  ob- 
servation on  the  other. 

When  you  went  from  this  place  last 
night  (I  don't  ask  you  the  names,  but) 
who  accompanied  you  P — A  lady  ;  one 
of  my  friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  no- 
body else  saw  you,  since  you  were  ex- 
amined here  last  nfght? — I  have  seen 
the  people  of  the  house  and  the  friend 
who  accompanied  me ;  I  don't  know 
the  name. 

Did  you  delay  near  tliis  place,  where 
we  are,  before  you  went  home  last 
night  > — I  Witnt  directly  home. 

Directly;  did  you  not  stay  some- 
where or  other  before  you  went  to  thre 
place  you  reside  in? — In  going  out 
hence  I  went  direct  home,  without 
waiting — 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 
That's  not  an  answer;  put  it  before 
she  began  to  go  r 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.— I  am  not  asking 
her  whether  she  went  straiglit  home, 
but  I  am  asking  her,  if  she  did  not  stay 
somewhere  before  she  began  to  go 
lionK'  r — I  reraaiued  a  minute  in  a  room 
above  here.    , 

A  minute — how  long  ? — I  don't  re- 
collect exactly. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  you  did 
not  stop  half  an  hour  in  the  room 
above  stairs  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  may 
not  have  remained  there  half  an  hour. 

But  you  swear  you  did  not  remain' 
an  hour  ? — I  can  t  swear  as  to  the  tinac; 
I  remained  there. 

What  did  you  mean  to  say  just  now,  f 
when  you  said  you  did  not  remain  there 
more  than  a  minute? — I  meant  I  did 
not  remain  there  long. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  some  notion  I 
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«f  that,  will  you  swear  j'ou  did  not 
remain  there  tvvohe,urs? — I  can't  swear 
as  to  what  time. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  no- 
body saw  you  but  the  person  who  an- 
crnipanied  you  home  ?— I  saw  the  lady 
who  accompanied  me  home,  and  the 
genilcntau  who  came  to  fetch  me. 

Does  :;he  mean  to  represent  she  has 
not  been  thinking  of  this  letter  since 
she  was  examined  in  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday?— r  have  not  passed  my 
time  in  speaking  of  it  j  I  have  been 
reflecting. 

Do  -you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
bftcn  reflecting  on  it  all  the  time? — 
On  my  arrival  at  home  I  retired  to  my 
bed. 

What  does  she  mean  by  the  capital 
of  Europe  in  tliat  letter?— It  is  so  long 
sincf  I  wrote  tiiat  letter,  that  I  cannot 
recall  what  I  iflcanl. 

Weil,  haying  heard  that  letter  read 
in  French  and  in  English,  don't  yon 
know  what  you  meant  by  the  capital 
of  Kuroj>e? — It  is  impossible  for  me  at 
such  a  ilistance  of  time  to  recollect 
what  I  meant  by  all  the  words.  It  is 
80  long  since  I  cannot  recollect. 

liy  the  word  capital  of  Europe  in  the 
letter  of  the  witness  ju^st  read,  .she 
nuajit  Lausanne  or  Colombier ;  not 
that  she  considered  that  the  capital  of 
Europe,  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
falling  it  the  capital  of  Europe  in  writ- 
ing to  her  sister  or  her  friends;  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  them  in  a 
double  sense.  She  does  not  know  that 
•he  had  any  other  meaning  for  that  ex- 
pression. The  expression  in  her  letter, 
Ktaling  that  she  ^vanted  money  was 
true.  She  had  no  money  at  hoiae,  but 
if  she  wanted  money,  she  could  have  it 
from  her  guardians.  Perhaps  she  had 
4{ot  money  at  home.  She  was  not  sup- 
ported with  money  by  her  father  or 
mother  when  she  was  in  theservicx'  of 
the  Princess.  And  after  she  quitted 
tlie  Princess's  service  she  does  not  re- 
collect that  she  was  assisted  with 
money  by  any  body.  She  did  not  re- 
collect that  any  one  advanced  her  any 
money.  No  one  gave  her  any  money. 
•Siie  had  a  sister  beside  Mariette  to 
vhom  she  was  much  attached.  She 
wished  to  place  that  sister  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess,  because  hcrsistei 
wUhed  to  travel,  and  had  often  spoki'n 
to  the  witness  to  place  her  out.  Her 
«ge  at  that  time  was  niuoteon.  "VV'it- 
nens's  father  lives  at  Coiombic  r,  and  is 
•u  agriculturist,  a  farmer..  He»ubsists 


from  the  produce  of  his  own  estat«; 
It  was  a  small  demesne  that  he  ciilt-.- 
vatcs  himself.  He  has  no  other  sub- 
sistence but  from  his  farm  :  he  main* 
tains  himself  by  his  daily  labour.  He 
lives  in  a  small  house,  and  has  hue 
mother  and  two  daughters  living  witk 
him. 

The  witness  was  then  re-examined 
by  the  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.— 
In  substance  she  stated,  thaf  her  sister 
was  still  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ; 
that  she  had  herself  been  turned  away 
from  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
in  consequence  of  the  interception  of 
two  letters  which  she  had  written  ta 
Mr.  Sacchi,andin  which  it  was  thought 
she  meant  to  insinuate  that  her  Royal 
Highness  loved  hiui  to  excess.  She 
did  not  mean  literally  to  say  that  her 
Royal  Hightiess  loved  him,  but  that 
she  esteemed  him  as  much  as  any  other 
person  in  the  honse.  Bergami  had 
accused  her  of  passing  the  ni^ht  with 
Saechi,  but  it  was  not  true,  for  she  had 
slept  with  her  .'•istcr.  Besides  ttie 
letters  produced,  she  wrote  other  let- 
ters to  her  sister.  Her  sister  never  an- 
swered her.  Some  other  person  in  the 
name  of  her  sister  wrote  to  h(;r,  but 
she  could  not  say  who  tlutt  person  was. 
The  letter  pr()du^ed  was  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Princess.  The  reason 
she  went  by  the  name  of  Cwlombier 
was,  because  she  wished  to  be  private; 
Mr.  Jer<mymus  had  called  upon  her 
several  times  since  liie  Uueen's  arrival 
in  England. 

The  w  itncss  next  underwent  a  lotij^ 
examination  by  the  PEEKS. — .She  de- 
scribed the  njarks  on  the  larger  Jjed  in 
the  Princess's  room  at  Naples,  on  the 
morning  after  the  second  niuht  of  her 
ariival,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 
She  called  the  dress  worn  by  the  Prin- 
cess, at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Carlos,  as 
monstrous,  only  because  it  had  no 
shape  at  all.  She  denied,  although  in 
her  letter  to  her  sister  she  stated  the 
fact,  that  she  kn*w  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  be  Hurronnded  by  spies  and 
enemies.  She  had  heard  this  from  her 
Royal  Highness  herself.  The  supposed 
offer  of  u  brilliant  foi  tune  in  England 
was  a  fiction;  and  her  reason  for  writ- 
ing in  this  manner  was  for  fear  th^. 
Princess,  or  Bergami,  should  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

The  witness  was  then  permitted  to 
withdraw  for  n  few  minutes;  she  re- 
mai'.v^d  out  in-arly  halj'au  liour.  Upon 
her  return  the   ^x^uiinalioii  was  re- 
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«(Hn(>d,  aqd,  in  answer  to  further  ques- 
tions, she  said  that  the  morning  she 
net  out  slie  agreed  with  her  sister  to 
put  private  marks  on  tiieir  correspon- 
dence, wliich  should  be,  intelli^^ible  to 
each  other.  She  received  only  one 
letter  from  lier  sisttT  ;  bnt  she  could 
not  say  whether  it  had  any  of  the 
marks  agreed  upon  between  them. 
She  said  that  her  sister  could  nnder- 
stand  the  double  meaning  which  was 
agreed  upon  in  the  letter:  but  on  being 
further  questioned  to  explain  why,  she 
paid  she  was  unable  to  recollect  the 
reason.  She  certainly  received  a 
letter,  to  come  to  England  and  fill  a 
siUiatioii  as  governess.  The  invitation 
was  anonymous — the  letter  had  no  sig- 
nature; but  as.  far  as  she  lecollects, 
it  was  in  French.  It  was  delivered  to 
her,  bnt  she  forgot  by  whom,  nor  could 
she  tell  whether  it  came  by  the  post, 
or  otherwise,  or  what  date  it  bore. 
In  point  of  facr,  she  did  not  know  by 
whom  the  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  her;  she  could  not  now  say  if  she 
had  had  then,  an  idea  of  the  person 
\r\\o  sent  it  to  her,  nor  did  she  recol- 
lect whether  she  had  sent  any  answer 
to  the  letter  or  not.  ,  In  her  letter  she 
wished  to  speak  of  the  excessive  good- 
ness of  her  Royal  Highness.  She  was 
sincere  in  the  greatest  number  of  the 
passagetJ  in  that  letter.  She  does  not 
recollect  if  in  all.  The  attachment  to 
her  Royal  Highness  had  ceased  in  con- 
sequence of  something  which  was  said 
in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness 
concerning  her.  She  did  not  come  to 
this  house  to  give  her  evidence  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  been  said.  Mr. 
Sacclii  a-slied  her  to  give  her  evidence; 
she  came  to  tell  the  truth. 

After  some  further  questioning,  the 
House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  after 
four. 


MONDAY,  September  4th. 
The  translations  of  Louisa  Diiniont's 
letters  were  put  in,  the  Interpreter  for 
the  crown  and  for  the  Queen  having 
agreed  as  to  their  accuracy. 


FOURTEENTH    WITNESS. 

{LUIGI  GOLDINI.] 

LUIGI  GOLT>INI  was  then  called 
in  and  examined  by  Mr.  PARK.  His 
deposition  was  as  follovvs  : 

I  am  a  native  of  Biglio  on  Lake  Co- 
no.    I  a£a  zviason,    I  ha^e  worked 


at  the  Villa  d'Estc  for  fonrteen  or 
fifteen  days.  I  was  employed  at  the 
house  of  Gaugiari ;  he  was  an  agent  at 
the  Villa  d'Este  to  the  Princess.  1  r»^, 
member  being  employed  at  his  house 
upon  a  corniee.  I  went  to  look  for 
him  at  the  Vilfa  d'Este :  1  went  up 
stairs :  I  opened  a  door  and  saw  a  great 
many  doors,  one  of  which  I  opened. 
I  then  saw  the  Priiicess  and  Bergami 
seated  together :  Bergami  had  his  arni( ; 
across  the  Princess's  neck.  1  do  not( , 
know  whether  it  was  a  sofa,  an  easjf 
chair,  or  a  small  bed  they  were  sitting 
on :  I  was  only  there  for  a  moment. 
The  breast  of  the  Princess  was  unco- 
vered from  here  (drawing  his  hand 
across  his  breasts.)  When  I  entered, 
Bergami  said  "  What  do  you  witnthere. 
you  dog.'"  I  apologize'd,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  lock  for  Gaugiari.  He 
told  me  that  was  not  a  room  to  be 
entered;  that  it  was  not  aiftlace  for 
masons  to  work  in.  I  afterwards  saw 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  once  more  : 
they  were  descendnig  the  stair  case 
arm  in  arm  :  tluy  stood  for  a  moment 
together.  I  saw  them  subsequently 
three  or  four  times  ifpon  an|ass  :  Ber- 
gami was  on  foot ;  he  was  near  the 
Princess;  he  had  one  hand  behind  her 
back,  and  at  another  time  on  her  thigh, 
because  she  was  sitting  on  an  ass. 
There  were  people  passing  up  ami 
down — it  was  a  public  road.  It  was 
in  the  day  time. 

■^  i 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.         « 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  TINDAL. 
— The  first  time  I  mentioned  the>e 
transactions  was  to  the  agent  at  the 
Villa.  I  went  to  Milan  afterwards  on 
this  business  in  1818.  I  went  to  the 
house  of  M.  Viimarcati,  the  advocate, 
and  was  then  examined  by  him.  There 
were  several  other  people  there.  One 
was  stated  to  be  a  colonel,  another  an 
English  advocate,  and  the  otiier  I  did 
not  know.  The  colonel  was  Colonel 
Brown.  I  was  there  four  days  and  a 
half.  I  was  examined  oh  the  third  day, 
because  there  were  others  examined 
before  me.  I  received  ten  livres  pc 
day  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  swear 
did  not  receive  more  for  going 
Milan.  I  was  applied  to  to  come 
England  last  winter,  towards  the  n 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
was  applied  to  by  the  same  person 
come  here — that  was  Viimarcati. 
miide  an  agiH-ement  ^>  itii  him  to  pi^| 
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me  ffen  ILvros  a  day  for  my  expences  of 
living.  Ill  comiug  over  to  England  I 
paid  my  expenses  out  of  tlie  ten  livres 
per  day,  I  don't  know  by  whom  my 
expences  Lore  are  paid.  I  came  this 
morning,  out  of  a  room  near  this  house, 
but  I  dout  know  where.  There  are 
several  other  persons  there,  but  they 
ate  almost  all  strangers  to  me.  Ma* 
jochi  h  there,  but  I  did  aot  know  bim 
before  I  came  to  England.  The  room 
ill  whicli  I  saw  the  Princess  aud  Ber- 
gami  had  several  doors  to  it.  That 
was  tlie  tirst  time  I  went  into  the  room. 
It  was  about  half-past  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  o'clock,  but  I  don't  know  pre- 
cisely. The  other  men  were  at  the 
building  waiting  until  I  should  go  to 
them.  This  was  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  or  beginning  of  October, 
1817. 

Re-examined. — When  I  came  from 
Milan  I  was  to  receive  ten  livres  per 
day,  but  I  have  not  received  that  al- 
lowance since  I  have  been  here.  I 
received  that  money  for  eleven  days. 
When  I  came  to  £n(>;land  I  landed  in 
Loudon  ;  afterwards  I  went  to  Hol- 
land. I  had  first  arrived  at  Dover, 
and  four  of  my  countrymen  with  me. 

The  witness  was  asked  what  hap- 
pened to  him  at  Dover,  but  Mr. 
Brougham  having  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  pressed. 

Lwrd  LIVERPOOL.— R>r  the  better 
understanding  of  the  witness's  answer, 
I  wifch  to  ask  him,  when  lie  opened  the 
door  and  saw  Btrgami  with  his  arm 
round  the  Princess's  neck,  whether 
her  Royal  Higlmcss's  breasts  were 
bare  ? — l  have  seen  it  so  ;  and,  so  far 
an  I  am  concerned,  I  have  seen  it  un- 
covered. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— Ask 
bim  how  far  did  he  see  her  Royal  High- 
ness'* breasts  uncovered? — ^I  did  not 
stay  to  loak  ;  I  saw  it  and  made  my 
escape ;  I  saw  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  (a  laugh) ;  it  was  uncovered  as  far 
lu  here  (making  a  motion  or  sign  which 
»e  could  not  see). 

L«rd  Viscount  FALMOUTH.— 
Kead  that  answer. 

Mr.  GURNEYreadif. 

A  PEER. — I  wish  to  know  whether 
*h,e  Priueess  was  differently  dressed 
ia  this  respeet  when  the  witness  saw 
ber  goini^  down  stairs  from  the  time 
be  saw  her  in  the  room. 

The  LO  KD-CHANCELLOR.— Will 
the  noble  Iprd  who  asked  the  c|uestioB 
c«odescend  to  let  otliers  hear  him? 

AoswerfiviB  tli»  vritucM, — I- say  yes. 

90 


Duke  of  HAMILTON.— How  was 
the  Princess  dressed  at  that  timei — I 
cannot  say  so  ;  I  say  what  I  saw,  and 
was  surprised  at  it. 

Was  there  a  handkerchief  or  any 
thing  else  that  covered  her  Royal 
Highness's  neck  ? — I  say  no.  I  saw  U 
so  with  my  own  eyes  :  I  saw  her  bare. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  Bergami's 
hand  was  round  her  Royal  Highness's 
neck,  OF  behmd  her  oeck? — I  am  the 
Princess,  and  you,  the  Interpr«ter, 
are  the  Baron  (much  laughter').  The 
witness  here  passed  his  hand  round 
the  Interpreter's  neck. 

Does  the  witness  sa^-  that  Bergami 
had  his  hand  round  the  Princc&s's 
neck  ? — I  have  repeated  it  many  times. 
I  have  even  shown  it. 

A  PEEK  complained  of  the  great 
impropriety  and  indecency  of  tfie  wit- 
ness's conduct  in  making  such  motions^ 
and  then  laughing, as  on  (his  occasion; 
and  said  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  un- 
noticed. 

Lord  LIVERPOOLsaid  that, what- 
ever impressions  might  have  been  made 
OB  the  minds  of  the  noble  lords,  the 
conduct  did  not  seem  to  require  fur- 
ther notice. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
he  did  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  ex- 
cusable. 


FIFTEENTH    WITNESS. 

[AlLESANORO    FlNF.TTIS.] 

ALLfiSANDRO  FINETTIS  was 
next  called  aud  sworn. — tie  was  eit- 
amined  by  the  ATTORNEY-OENE- 
RAL. 

I  am  an  ornamental  painter.  I  was 
employed  at  the  Villa  d'Estc.  I  was 
first  cuiployed  by  Baron  Bergami.  I 
was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  two  years.  I 
afterwards  went  to  Rome.  Duriue 
the  time  I  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  walking  about  the  grounds  to- 
gether. The  Princess  had  hold  of  Ber- 
garai's  hand.  Sometimes  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  dame  d'bonneur.  I 
hare  seen  them  in  a  boat  together  maay 
times:  sometimes  aloiie;  sometimes 
accoropauied  by  the  dame  d'honucur. 
I  know  Bergami's  room.  I  remember 
once  being  in  the  anti-chamber,  and 
saw  Bergami  coming  out  f»om  the  side 
where  thv  Princess's  room  was.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  morning  gown,  with 
his  drawers  on.  H«  went  to  his  own 
room.  He  saw  mc.  When  I  was  at 
Rome,  at  the  Villa  B  ramie,  I  waited 
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at  ubir,  at  dinner,  and  at  supper. 
Bergami  i'lntd  and  supprd  with  the 
Priur««».  I  remember  being  at  Kor- 
caiiclli.  llergami  was  ill  there.  He 
kept  hi»  brd.  I  have  ?ccn  th<:  Prin- 
cess many  times  in  liis  room.  She  was 
there  conrersing.  I  have  »«eu  her 
Kojal  Hi^hue^s  give  him  medicine*. 
I  bronght  the  fire  to  get  bis  bed  •warmed. 
I  have  seen  him  get  out  of  bed  Tor  th* 
puipose  of  liA^iiig  his  bed  warmed; 
the  Princess  was  in  the  room  at  the 
tiin«.  I  remember  ijoing  from  Ancona 
to  Rome  with  the  Princ<«».  On  that 
jonrney  I  have  seen  the  Princess  and 
*Berganii  together.  I  saw  ihc  I'rincess 
put  ht-r  arms  under  Bergami's  arms: 
they  embraced ;  their  faces  wcre-at  a 
distance,  for  she  is  short  and  he  is  tall. 
I  have  been  at  Caprina,  and  have  seen 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  together 
there.  The  first  night  of  our  arrival  I 
saw  them  in  the  datk  on  the  steps 
which  led  imo  the  garden.  I  went  to 
look  for  the  key,  because  I  thonght  it 
was  the  wife  of  the  agent,  and  found 
it  waa  the  Princess  embracing  Ber- 
gami.  I  saw  them  kiss  each  other  at 
the  Villa  dEste. 

The  witness  was  uot  cross-examined, 
tad  withdrew. 


SIXTEENTH    WITNESS. 
[DoMiNico  Brijio.] 

DOMIMCO  BRUZO  examined  by 
Mr.  PARK. — I  am  a  mason.  I  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Princess 
from  181.)  to  1817.  I  have  been  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  and  at  the  Barona.  I 
have  seen  the  Piirtcess  and  Bergami 
many  times  together.  I  have  hten 
ttiem  in  a  boat  and  on  land.  On  the 
evening  of  St.  Bartholomew  I  saw 
them  at  the  Villa  d'Este  sitting  npon  a 
bcnrb  in  an  arbour.  They  were  alone. 
1  afterwards  saw  them  in  the  hoii.<!e 
oarcssing  each  other  with  their  hands. 
Both  were  itanding.  They  caressed 
each  other  with  their  bands  (the  wit- 
ress  illustrated  bis  answer  by  stroking 
down  the  face  of  the  luterpreter  in  a 
whimsical  manner). 

The  witness  withdrew. 


!>een  her  in  a  small  bont  many  time^  (rtt 
the  Lake  of  Comowitli  Bartolomo^Jier- 
garai — no  person  was  with  them,  but 
themselvep.  He  knew  the  rivt^r 
Brescia,  at>d  had  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  on  the  river.  Th«'V  were 
there  in  a  little  canoe  near  the  gate 
which  prevented  the  water  overf.owicg 
the  conn  try.  First,  the  canoe  was 
empty,  and  in  a  moment  after  be  saw 
them  both  in  it,  after  being  near  the 
flood-gate,  where  there  was  a  liank  to 
prevent  an  tnundiition  of  a  small  piece 
of  land — fartljcr  oo,  there  was  a  new 
road  made  by  the  Princess  tlirougb 
vineyards,  where  he  first  saw  them. 
He  had  on  other  times  also  srt-n  tbeiu 
on  the  Brescia,  and  dressed  both  in 
white,  their  clothes  appeared  to  be 
wet,  but  as  he  did  not  touch  them,  he 
could  not  tdl  with  accuracy.  Tbty 
went  off  togetlier  in  the  canoe  d&v%a 
the  «mall  canal  of  the  Brescia,  about 
two  o'clock.  When  he  first  saw  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  near  the  flood- 
gate, they  were  leaning  against  the 
board,  and  Bergami  immediately  after 
conducted  her  to  the  bank.  Where 
he  saw  them  at  that  time  was  near  a 
bathing- place,  about  a  yard  deep  ;  the 
bank  is  good  there  and  the  wnter  clear, 
and  many  gentlemen  like  it  for  bath- 
ing. Tiie  Princess  and  Bergami  were, 
he  thought,  at  first  in  the  wat/T,  \)»\ 
on  seeing  iiira  tluy  came  out.  Tin  y 
boih  wore  loose  trowsers  rcaciiing  to 
the  feet. 

The  witness   was   here   ordered  to 
withdraw. 


v*JEVENTEENTH  M'lTNESS. 
[Antokio  Bianciii.] 

ANTONIO  BTANCHI  examihed 
byth*iATTORNtY-GENEKALsai(l, 
that  he  wa;  an  inhabitant  of  Como, 
and  knew  the  Princess  of  Wale^  when 
•ht  lived  at  Iho  \  ilia  d'Este,     flc  had 


EIGHTEENTH    WITNESS. 

(GlOVANJil    LtJCCINl.) 

GIOVANNI  LUCCINI  was  next 
examined  by  Mr.  PARK. — I  am  a 
whitewasher.  I  have  been  employed 
at  the  Villa  d'Este  in  fheservice  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  I  know  Bevgam'^. 
I  hare  seen  the  Princess  and  Bertrnmi 
riding  together  in  a  pado  vancllo  (a 
small  carriage).  The  Princess  was 
sitting  on  Be.rsami's  knees.  In  liis 
left  hand  he  held  the  rein!:,  in  his  right 
a  whip.  I  have  seen  thcni  iiittin?, 
reading,  in  the  garden.  B«-j^ami  took 
the  Princess's  arm  and  led  her  iivto  a 
cabinet.  I  have  seen  Bergami  in  his 
room  in  his  morning  gown.  The  Prin- 
cess was  there,  also,  dressed  in  white. 
They  looked   out   of  the   window   to- 

f ether  a  short  time,  and  then   retired, 
have  been  at  the  theatre  at  the  VilWt 
d'Este,  aad  have   ieeo  the  P^in#«r^i 
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singing  «-hilc  Bcrgarai  was  playing;  on 
a  torotetey^. 

Earl  GREY. — 1«  a  pado  vanello  a 
carriage  usually  used  in  the  country? 
— It  is. 

Is  it  not  a  carriage  with  one  seat 
only  ? — One  seat. 

Can  two  people  sit  in  it  side  by  side  ? 
—No. 

Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  person 
wIjo  drives  to  have  the  person  sitting 
on  his  knee.' — Certainly. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— Have 
you  frequently  s^een  two  persons  riding 
in  this  way  ? — Frequently. 


NINETEENTH    WITNESS. 
(Carlo  Carratti.) 

CARLO  CARRATTI  sworn  ard 
exiimined  by  the  ATTORNEY-GE- 
NERAL.— I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess  of  VVales  about  two 
years  as  confectioner.  I  first  saw  the 
Princess  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  know 
Bergami,  nnd  have  often  seen  him  and 
the  Princess  together.  They  walked 
as  if  they  were  two  friends — husband 
and  wife.  I  went  with  the  Priucpss 
to  the  Villa  Brandi  at  Rome.  It  was 
ray  business  to  prepare  breakfast.  I 
saw  Brrg:irai  there.  I  went  to  Ca- 
prini  with  the  Princess.  The  Princess 
hiid  a  nightingale;  as  I  was  takin:;  food 
for  the  bird  I  saw  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  kissing  each  other.  The 
I'rincess  said,  "  Do  not  remain  so  long 
out,  mon  cceur."  I  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess in  Bergami's  room  very  often. 
When  they  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  Princetis  usually  had  Bergami  under 
her  arm. 


TWENTIETH    WITNESS. 
(Francisco  Gassino.) 

FRANCISCO  G\SSINO  examin- 
ed.— I  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
ofComo.  I  am  a  mason.  I  have  been 
employed  at  the  Villa  d'Este  for  seven- 
teen years.  This  witness  furthei  spoke 
to  th^e  alteration  of  the  door  in  Ber- 
gami's room,  subsequent  to  the  Prin- 
cess's return  from  Greece.  The  door 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  an  old  one  re- 
opened. 


Princess  of  Wales,  as  supcrintendant 
of  stables.  I  remained  with  her  ttU 
the  latter  end  of  1817.  When  I  first 
wont  to  the  Princess,  she  was  residing 
at  the  Villa  d'E.^te.  I  knew  Bergami. 
1  have  seen  Bergami  and  the  Princesg 
ride  in  a  pado-vanello.  The  Princess 
was  seated  on  Bergami's  knees.  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  Lake  of  Como 
.several  times ;  sometimes  together, 
sometimes  alone.  When  in  the  pado- 
vanello,  I  have  seen  the  Princess  ex- 
tend her  cloak  over  Bergami  and  her- 
self. I  recollect  f;o'"g  with  thera  to 
Caprini.  It  was  my  duty  to  ride  be- 
fore the  carriage.  I  occasionally  ap- 
proached the  carriage  for  instructions. 
I  went  near  the  earriage  to  know  what 
road  we  were  to  take.  The  carriage 
was  open.  I  observed  the  Princesses 
hand  in  Bergami's  small  clothes.  ), 
saw  it  distinctly,  and  was  a^^hamed, 
nnd  turned  away.  I  went  with  them 
to  Calolioa.  I  saw  the  Princess  go  to 
meet  Bergami  in  her  carriage  ;  whea 
they  met,  Bergami  alighted  from  his 
can  iagCj  and  ran  towards  that  of  the 
Princess;  he  eni braced  her,  and  said, 
"  (ktro  amico  mio,"  or  to  that  effect. 
(These  words  have  the  force  of  "  Mon 
cheramie  "  in  French.)  They  then  took 
each  other  by  the  arm,  and  went  into 
the  same  carriage  together.  Thfs 
was  at  night.  I  remember  the  little 
Victorine.  She  called  th$  Princess 
"  AlamniK  ;"  and  the  Princess  called 
her  "  Mn  cherJiUe."  I  was-at  Bologna. 
I  saw  the  wife  of  Bergami  tlwre.  She 
was  once  there  when  the  Princess  ar- 
rived,  and  they  all  escaped;  they  »U 
went  away. 


TWENTV'-PIRST  WITNESS. 
(GuissEppE  Rastelli. 

GUISSEPPE  RASTELLI  examin- 
ed.—I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 


CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Cross  exaluined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 
—I  was  not  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  the  Princess  for  stealing  corn,  but 
because  I  gave  leave  to  twoof  her  men 
to  go  to  an  inn ;  and  on  their  return, 
the  Baron  and  Bernardo,  his  cousin, 
and  some  others,  went  to  stop  these 
nipn,  and  when  they  came  to  me  to 
complain  of  it,  I  said  that  masters 
should  not  become  thief  takers.  The 
next  day  Luigi  came  to  me  with  my 
watrcs,  and  told  me,  "  As  I  wa<  an  ho- 
nest man,  I  ought  not  to  stop  with 
tiiicf takers  any  longer,'  (inncli  laugh- 
ter) and  therefore  I  took  my  salary, 
and  went  away.  I  was  never  chargfd 
with  stealing  horse  provender.  I  never 
said  I  bad  been  dismissed  for  stealinf 
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earn,  for  I  never  told  a  lie.  I  have 
been  in  England  since  the  day  before 
yetterday.  I  first  heard  the  coinniis- 
•ion  at  Milan  was  aitting  towards  the 
end  of  December,  1818.  Iwaisentto 
Milan  by  a  nanof  thcnameof  Ri^anti, 
wbo  told  me  to  go  to  Vilmarcati,  the 
advocate.  I  went  before  the  comniis- 
•ioners  two  days  after.  Vbat  I  said 
was  taken  down  in  writing.  I  was  af- 
terwards employed  as  a  conricr  to  tlie 
commission,  hi  that  capacity  I  went 
to  Westphalia  with  a  letter  to  a  man 
ofthenameof  Credi.  I  knew  Credi 
hi  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
I  persuaded  Credi  to  go  to  Milan.  I 
afterwards  went  to  Frankfort,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Cook ;  I  saw  Credi  at 
l-Yankfort,  and  Frisson,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Princess  in  1816, 
ftt  the  Lago  Como.  I  did  not  speak 
to  this  woman ;  I  saw  her  by  chance- 
I  aAerwards  went  with  some  dispatches 
to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  Paris.  I 
went  with  several  other  dispatches; 
bat  I  have  lately  come  to  England  with 
eleven  witnesses.  I  ejcpect  nothing 
for  coaling  here  bnt  my  expenses.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Credi  is  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  seen  Prisson.  I  have 
never  offered  Draconi  any  money  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness.  I  know 
the  Count  Vasiali.  I  only  said  to  him 
I  had  boen  discharged,  which  I  have 
described.  It  was  broad  day  light 
vhea  I  saw  the  Princess  take  her  hand 
from  Bergami's  small-clothes. 


TWEN^\^SECOND    WITNESS. 
(Gbisseppe  Egau.) 

GUISSEPPE  EGALI  iworn  and 
examined. — I  am  a  waiter  at  the  Crown 
Inn,  which  lies  thirteen  miles  from 
Milan,  between  Milan  and  Como.  I 
remember  the  Princess  coming  there 
about  five  years  ago.  Bergami  came 
with  her.  They  dined  with  ten  or 
twelve  others.  At  dinner  they  paid 
compliments  to  each  other,  and  of- 
fered delicate  morsels  to  each  other. 
iHie  witness  then  described,  that  after 
dinner,  when  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  retired,  he  saw  Bergami  give  the 
Princess  a  kiss.  He  had  his  arm  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Princess.  Witness 
left  the  room,  they  bid  him  go. 

TWENTY-THIRD    WITNESS. 
(GuissEppE  Del  Orto.) 

GUISSEPPE  DEL  ORTO  examin- 
ed.— I  am  a  baker.    I  was  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.  I  saw  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  sitting  in  the  garden.  He 
had  his  arm  round  her  neck.  He  was 
making  love  to  her,  and  kissed  her. 
(The  witness  put  his  arm  round  the 
Interpreter's  neck,  and  oflered  to  kiss 
him),  (laughter.)  Before  he  kissed 
her  he  had  got  up  :  the  Princess  took 
him  by  the  Sap  of  the  coat,  and  pulled 
him  down  again.  It  was  after  that  tlie 
arm  was  put  ronnd  the  neck.  I  have 
seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  some  polluta  there. 
Bergami  took  some  in  a  spoon,  put 
half  in  the  Princess's  mouth,  and  the 
rest  in  his  own.  I  saw  them  again  in 
the  pantry.  Bergami  took  a  piece  of 
sweet-meat  and  put  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Princess.  I  have  seen  them 
alone  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  a  canoe 


TWENTY  FOURTH  WITNESS. 

[GUISSEPPE  GOURGIADI.] 

GUISSEPPE  GOURGIADI  sworn 
and  examined. — I  am  a  boatman  on 
the  lake  Como.  I  have  taken  Bergami 
and  the  Princess  in  my  boat  to  the  the- 
atre, I  have  seen  the  Princess  kiss 
Bergami  about  four  times.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  pantry;  and  when 
they  took  fliemselves  away  from  the 
table  they-wentto  the  bed-room  of  the 
Princess^  and  locked  themselves  in. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WILDE.-— 
Witness  said  there  were  ten  men  in  the 
boat  when  he  saw  what  he  had  de< 
scribed  between  the  Princess  and  Bei^ 
garni. — Adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  September  5th. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  WITNESS. 

fGusiSEPPE  Sacciii.] 

GUISSEPPE  SACCHI  sworn  and 
examined  by  the  ATTORNEY-GE- 
NERAL. — I  am  a  native  of  Bellingino 
in  Italy.  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1816,  when  her  Royal  High- 
ness resided  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was 
in  her  service  one  year.  I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  courier  for  about  four 
months,  and  then  I  was  promoted  to  the 
situation  equerry.  I  was  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  about  six  months.  When  f 
entered  the  service  of  the  Princess  I 
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saw  Uer!»ami  tlicre.  Soon  after  j 
entered  the  service  I  was  sent  with  a 
dispatch  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma; 
and,  on  my  return  with  the  answer,  I 
saw  tlie  Princess  sitting  with  Berjjami 
aloitc.  'I  he  Princes'*  read  the  answer 
and  hiid  it  down  on  tlie  table.  While 
her  Royal  Highness  was  speaking  to 
me,  Bergami  took  tlic  dispatch  up,  and 
pretended  to  read  it,  witliont  asking 
leave.  In  the  bCijinniilg  of  the  nionlli 
of  December  following  I  was  sent  with 
a  dispatch  to  the  Governor,  General 
Saurau,  at  Milan.  I  was  directed  by 
Bergami  to  make  tlie  utmost  speed, 
and  to  l)ring  back  ihe  answer  that 
night,  whicli  I  did  accordingly;  and 
arrived  at  midnight.  When  I  arrived 
I  went  into  the  kitchen;  siiw  the  foot- 
man ;  asked  where  Bergami  was  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  information,  I 
\vent  to  Bergarai's  anti-room,  where 
his  servant  slept ;  and,  finding  the  lat- 
ter asleep,  I  went  towards  Bergami's 
own  room,  and  the  door  being  open  1 
entered.  I  observed  that  the  bed  was 
tnmbled ;  but  nobody  was  there.  ] 
then  went  away;  and  as  I  was  going  I 
heard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  heard  some 
body  say  "  Who's  there  ?"  I  thought  it 
was  Bergami,  and  I  answered  that  I 
was  the  courier  from  Milan.  Bergami 
then  came  to  me  in  his  dressing-gown, 
and  told  me  there  was  no  necessity  for 
delivering  the  answer.  I  don't  know 
that  he  had  any  other  clothes  under  his 
dressing-gown :  I  saw  nothing  else 
but  his  shirt.  I  saw  him  in  the  room 
where  there  is  a  door  opjiositc  to  the 
door  in  his  room.  I  did  not  see  where 
he  came  from,  because  it  was  dark 
The  door  of  Bergami's  room  led  into 
two  other  rooms  in  wjiich  nobody  slept. 
I  did  not  know  where  the  Princes.s's 
bed-room  was,  nor  where  she  slept. 
"Whilst  I  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este  I  have 
often  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
walking  arm  in  arm  together  in  tlie 
garden.  I  remember  carrying  a  letter 
to  General  Pino,  and  bringing  a  verbal 
answer  back,  and  delivering  it  to  the 
Princess  in  her  own  anti-chamber, 
which  I  remember  was  near  that  in 
which  Bergami  spoke  to  me  on  the 
night  I  have  already  mentioned.  I 
Have  observed  that  when  the  Princess 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  she 
^ised  to  address  him  familiarly,  and  call 
him  by  tender  names,  such  as  "  Mon 
auzf,'' "  Mon  ani'wr,''  and  "  M071  caur." 
1  rcmembef-  s^cconipanying  the  Prin- 


cess to  Turin.  She  lodged  at  the 
"  Jlbero  del  Universe."  I  went  before 
her  for  the  last  post.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  inn  I  made  arrangements  with 
the  innkeeper  for  sleeping  aCcomme- 
dations.  For  her  Koyal  Highness  the 
best  apartment  was  p.-ovided;  others 
nt^arit  for  the  dame  d'honneur  and  the 
ft))inie.-dt^chambre\  for  the  gentlemen 
we  allotted  other  apartments  separate 
from  the  rest.  On  the  arrival  of  thts 
Princess  and  Bergami  I  shewed  thera 
the  distinction  I  had  made  :  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
either,  and  tlie-apartments  I  had  cho- 
sen for  the  gintlenien  were  ;U  lotted  to 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  dattie  d'hon- 
we«/-,  Bergami,  and  \\w  femme  deeham- 
hre.  Between  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness  and  that  of  Bergami  was  the 
room  of  the  Aam^  d'honneur,  which 
formed  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  foi  nier  rooms.  Her  Royal 
Highness  remained  at  Turin  about  sir. 
days.  I  went  with  her  to  the  Barana, 
where  she  gave  several  balls.  At  th« 
beginning,  besides  her  Royal  Higfa- 
ncss's  suite,  there  came  also  to  th« 
balls  some  persons  of  distinction,  and 
persons  of  all  ranks.  Afterwards  peo- 
ple of  veiy  low  condition  attended. 
Persons  of  rank  were  no  longer  sees, 
except  the  suite  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, because  some  low  freedoms  went 
allowed.  The.  sort  of  freedoms  I 
allude  to  were  that  those  persons  were 
allo\<ed  to  come  and  take  the  women 
out  with  them  at  tlicir  pleasure  and 
will.  1  have  not  heard  the  Princes* 
say  any  thing  upon  those  persons  go- 
ing out  and  coming  in.  I  do  remembei 
hearing  the  Princess  saying  something 
to  me  about  those  girls  that  were  at 
the  ball.  One  day  while  I  was  in  th« 
court  and  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  were  there,  tlie  I'rincess  told 
me  these  precise  words.  She  said  she 
wished  to  make  a  present  to  some  of 
these  gitls,  and  then  she  asked  me, 
and  said,  '•  How  can  we  dress  these 
young  maids  r''  (vergineile.)  Then  she 
asked  me  "  Do  yon  believe  they  are  sa 
(or  such?")  and  I  answered  that  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  I  believed  thera  to 
be  honest  {lioneste)  girls;  and  that  1 
had  nothing  to  say  against  thrm ;  and 
the  Princess  fold  me  "  I  know,  you 
rogue,  that  you  hav<!  been  in  be<l 
with  three  of  them,  and  how  many 
times  you  have  had  intercourse  with 
them;''  and  I  fc>eing  surprised  at  thi« 
compliment,  cudeavonred  to  peryuadc 
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bpr  R«T«l  HighncM  tUat  the  «a«  de- 
-       -  =    -♦    and 


n 


criTcd.      Beruatni  wa»  present 
h«tl»n  10  la«(t»«,  and  to  cry  aloud, 
tt  inie !  ii  i»  true  !  it  is  true  !      The 
word  *tifiiM€lle  means  vonrf;  virgiiis. 
I  kUould  aUo  have  laitl  modest  t;irls 
inMrnd    of  houcst  girls.     The  words 
nnid  and  vir(:in  are  both  in  the  Italian 
lan^naije  expressed  bv  the  same  word. 
I  did  i.i>t  hear  from  her   Royal  IIiRh- 
Biss  to  which  of  the  girl.s  Ihe  present 
was  made.     1  have  several  times  seen 
the  rrliiet'*.*  at  the  balls  in  the  same 
room  with  those  persbns  of  low  oondi- 
tioti  to  whom  I  have  alluded;  some- 
tines  I  Wave  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
ieio  in  the  dances.     On  one  occa*ion. 
whew  one  of  the  women  came  to  Ihe 
kouse  of    her    Royal  Highness,    and 
wbea  she  was  seen'by  her  Royal  High- 
Bess,  she   pointed   lu-r   ont   with   her 
inger,laHshed,  and  exclaimed— "  How 
•inch   the   population  of  the    Barona 
veuM  be  increased!"     I  attended  the 
Princess  in  her  tonr  thvonsh  Germany. 
lu  the  lonrse  of  that  journey  Bergami 
purchased  a  carriage  for  two  persons. 
ft  was  provided  for  my  use  during  the 
Bi|^U  and  days  when  the  weather  was 
iMd.    The  Princess  and  Bergami  also 
travelled  in  it  m«ny  times  in  fair  wea- 
ther.     1    remember   one   day,  \\hilst 
thry  remained  at  a  place,  the  name  of 
which  I  foruet,  the  Princesn  and  Ber- 
gmmi  vet  out  in  this  smxll  carriage  be 
tare  I  w  as  in  time  to  follow  them,  as  I 
wa»  obl-g<-d  to  set  about  getting  the 
other  carriages    ready ;    and    havinc 
fallowed   them    as    soon   a5  I   conld, 
inakiDg  the  most   haste,    I  could  nut 
overtake  them  till  they  arrived  at  the 
first  station.     When  I  arrived  I  asked 
about  them,  and  I  was  pointed  to  a 
room  where  they  were.    I  knocked  at 
the  door  and  enqnired  whether  I  conld 
eiittr ;  Bergami  answered  I  could  not 
come  in,  as  I  diJ.     After  I  entered,  I 
saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  the 
bed ;  but    1  must   observe,  that  they 
.    were  decently  diessed  and  ata  distance 
from  one  another.    They  were  lying  on 
the  bed  a^  far  as  the  middle,  i^id  their 
backs  were  leaning  or  resting  against 
the  wall.     I  don't  know  whetlier  ia  the 
coarse  of  that  journey  we  stopped  at 


English  ,  and  if  there  were  any  Kngiish 
I  was  to  inquire  after  their  rank,  and 
to  CO  somewhere  else  for  lodgings  for 
her  Royal  Highness.     1  rontinned  to 
bespeak. the  lodgings  as  far  as  CarU- 
riihe,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Carls- 
rube  the  same  thing  happened  as  l»ap- 
pencd  at  Turin,   witli    regard  to  th^ 
arrangement  of  the  rooms.     I  did  not 
meddle  with  it  any  more  dnring  the 
rest  of  the  jonrney,  leaving  her  Royal 
Highness  to  do  as  she  liked.     During 
the  conrse  of  that  jonrney,  generally 
speakine.  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  w »»ie  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible.     In   the  course  «f 
the  jonrney  we  went  to  Mount  Falconi, 
ard'arrlved  there  at  night,  having  been 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and  dj^rk- 
ness  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  a  n^i- 
serable  inn  ;  on  their  arrival  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  went  into  a  room  where  there  was 
a  bed.     They  remained  there  alone  till 
the  rest  of  the  suite  arrived,   being, 
abotit  an  hrnr,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
After  that  journey  we  retamtd  to  Mi- 
lan, and  then  went  to  Rome.     On  our 
jonrney  to  Rome  we  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Savignana,  where  the  Princess 
was  taken  ill  with  violent  pains.     She 
was    attended    by  Bersrami  and    the 
Countess  of  Oldi.     Hot  clothes  were 
prepared,  and  Berjriimi  an  I  the  Coun- 
t<ss*  carried  them  to  the  room  where 
her   Royal  Hichnes*  was.     We  we«t 
afterwnrds  to  Ampona.     At  that  place 
1  attended  Bergami  when  lie  was  lying 
en  a  sick  bed.     I  observed  a  door  open 
in  his  room  leading  to  another  room, 
which  T  believe  was  the  Princess's,  bat 
I  cannot  "  Uh  C(  rtainty  say  that  it  was. 
I  saw  in  that  roo«i  some  things  belong- 
ing to  her  Royal  Highness,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  boxes  belonging  to  her  toi- 
let.    There  was  also  a  bed  there.     We 
afterwards  went  to  RoccanelK,  where 
Bergami  was  ill  and  confined  to  bis 
bed.     One  evening  I  was  going  to  visit 
hirn  abont  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  I 
was  at  the  door,  which  was  part  open, 
I   saw  him  in  bed,  and  the  Princess 
lying  stretched  ont  on  a  sofa  by  tbe 
side  of  the   bed.     There 


were  some 


I  cushions  on  the  sofa.     On  the  seeing 


aay  inn  at  which  there  were  English    the  Princess  in  that  sitnation  I  imme 


persons  staying ;  bnt  I  remember, 
when  1  preceded  her  Royal  Highness 
on  the  road  to  Munich,  sbe  told  me 
tbat  the  first  on  settling  for  lodgings 
was  to  iuqoh-e  whether  there  were  any 


diately  withdrew.  From  Roccanclli 
we  went  to  Villa  Grande.  I  slept  in 
the  wing  of  the  honse  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  door.  Bergami  slept  on  the 
ri^t  hand,  exactly  opposite  to    vOy 
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room,    fler  Royal  Higlincss  also  slppt 
on  the  same  side  of  the  house  with  lier- 
gami.     I    remember  one   ni<;ht  when 
the  rest  oftiie  t'ainily  were  in  bed,  after 
midnight,  while  it  was  insufferably  hot, 
I  was  at  the  window  of  my  room,  and 
as  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  side  of  the 
room  of  Bergami,!  withdrew  a  little;  1 
saw  Bergami  comfc  ont  of  his  room,  and 
go  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  apart- 
ment  of    lier    Royal     Highness  ;    he 
opened  the  door,  entered,  and   I  saw 
lum  come  out  no  more.     I  remained  at 
my  window  about  an  hour  after  I  saw 
B'ergami  enter.     A  few  nights  after  I 
saw  the   same  thing,    and  about  the 
same  time  at  niglit.     After  remaining 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  second 
time,  I  did  not  see  Bergami  return  to 
his  room.     At  Villa  Orande  I  saw  two 
busts,  whicb  I  was  told  were  meant  to 
represent  the  Princess  and  Bergami. 
I  myself  thought  they  represented  her 
Royal    Highness   and  Bergami,   from 
the  likenesses.    They  were  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  and  both  were  in  Ber- 
gami's  room.     It  was  in  tiie  month  of 
July  that  I  saw  Bergami  entering  the 
Princess's  room  at  niglit.     The  l*rin- 
cess  went  from  Rome  to  Senegagiia. 
The  weather  was  vei-y  hot  at  the  time, 
and  she  travelled   by  hight.       I  was 
always  by  the  side  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  carriage,  which  wns  surrounded 
by   curtains.      Every  morning,   when 
day  appeared,  I  went  to  the  carriage 
to  ask   her  Royal    Highness    if    she 
wanted  any  thing,  and  I  have  several 
times  drawn  the  curtains  aside.     Be- 
sides the  Princess,  the  Countess  Oldi 
and  Bcr^anfi's  child  sometimes  travel- 
led in  that  carriage.    Ob  these  occa- 
sions, when  I  used  to  draw  the  cur- 
tains,   I    have    two    or    three  times 
observed  the   Princess  and   Berfranii 
asleqp,  with  their  hands  on  each  other : 
Bergami  had  his  hand  on  a  particular 
part  of  her  Royal  Highness's  person, 
and  her  Royal  Highness's  band  was  in  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  Berga- 
mi's.     I  once  observed  that  Berirami's 
breeches  (his  caloiny)  were  half  loos- 
ened, that  they   wore  free  from  the 
braces  and   unbuttoned,  and  in  that 
situation  the  Princess's  hand  was  on 
"the  person  of  Bergami.     There  wa.s  no 
other   per-on  in  the  carriage  at  that 
time;     They  were  l>olh  asleep  there. 
I   saw    Bergami   kisa  the    Princess's 
nt»rk.      I   attended  them   to  Pesaro. 
"Whilst  the  Princess  remaijied  at  Pc- 
Mro«   Bergami  .went  to  Bologna  for 


two  days.  The  Princess  went  to  me«t 
Irim  OH  his  return  witi>  part  of  Ijei' 
suite  ;  theymct  at  the  toll  gate,alii!:hted~ 
from  their  respective  carriages,  kissed 
and  embraced  mutually;  they  theo^ 
returned  in  the  same  carriage  to 
Pesaro. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  BROUGH- 
AM.— I  don't  at  all  understand  En- 
glish. I  have  been  in  this  conntry) 
about  fourteen  months.  I  have  lived 
during  that  time  sometimes  in  London 
and  sometimes  in  the  conntry.  My 
name  is  Sacchi.  I  was  called  Sacchine 
at  IVJiian  ;  it  is  true  that  I  have  bcea 
called  Milani  in  this  conntry,  and  have 
always  gone  by  that  name  here.  I 
was  at  Stevena£;e  sometimes,  but_  I 
never  lived  there.  When  in  the  conn- 
try, I  was  at  Aston ;  that  is  four  miles 
from  Stevenage.  I  lived  there  in  th« 
house  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Godfrey. 
I  have  seen  him  onee  lately  in  London. 
After  I  left  tire  Princess's  service,  I 
went  first  to  live  at  Milan.  I  went 
into  no  other  service.  I  have  been 
always  out  of  place  since  that  time. 
I  have  never  been  in  any  other  service 
since.  I  was  first  examined  at  Milan 
upon  this  business  in  November,  1B18. 
That  was  not  the  first  time  1  told  this 
story  to  any  person  at  Milan.  I  had 
told  it  at  other  times.  The  first  time 
I  ever  was  examined  upon  the  subject 
was  in  the  month  of  November,  1818. 
I  had  told  Ihc  story  before  that  time  to 
different  people,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
at  present  any  one  of  them.  A  mes- 
senger was  sent  forme  by  the  Advor 
cate  Vilmarcati,  to  go  to  Milan  to  be 
examined.  I  saw  no  one  else  with 
Vilmarcati.  He  did  not  examine  me 
at  that  time.  I  was  examined  the  first 
time  about  a  fcMtni-iht  afterwards; 
there  were  present  on  that  occaMon 
th?  Advocate  Vilmarcati,  Mr.  Powell, 
Colonel  Brown,  and  a  centleman  whom 
they  called  Cooke.  What  T  said  they 
took  down  in  writing.  1  did  not  there 
make  oath  tlien  as  to  what  I  said.  I 
did  in  London,  at  Mr.  Powell's  cham- 
bers. When  OHt  of  service  at  Milan  I 
supported  myself.  I  always  had  means 
of  my  own.  After  I  was  advanced 
from  the  station  of  couricriu  her  Royal 
Highness's  service,  my  wages  wcrs 
never  settled;  I  did  not  serve  the  Prin- 
cess as  a  volunteer.  I  received  sorre- 
thing,  but  no  certain  salary.    WLil.'t 
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in  hrr  Re>«l  Highncs*'*  •rrvke  I  r»- 
erUoi  iiWOfy  «t  tliri-c  tcvrral  tiinf«, 
•nountinR  in  the  wlial*-  to  «ijtty  or  se- 
venty Napi'lvonn.  I  ilo  not  rrmeniber 
kowmiirli  I  received  as  courier  only. 
I  continued  in  her  Uoy»l  HinbnesitV 
ter^ire  as  rourier  abont  nine  montiis 
ont  of  the  twelve  that  I  was  with  Jut. 
I  entered  her  Koyal  Hifflmc-o'* service 
tJiroueh  thego^idiirticcsofM.  Cbiavini, 
•  banker,  the  Huron  Carolcti,  and  Ber- 
nini. I  nil  an  t«  »ay,  that  1  was  al- 
ways thank  Ood,  in  ea«y  circuni 
•lancet.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  was  al- 
ways as  well  drcxstd  at  I  :ini  now.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  was  called  Count 
Milani  when  I  wa<  introduced  to  M. 
Martetti.  I  am  sworo  totell  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  alone  ;  and  I  swear  that 
I  wa«  not  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Count  Milani.  I  will  swear  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  was  called  the 
Count  Milani  on  that  occcsion.  I  am 
»nrr  tliat  I  never  heard  myself  called 
Count  iu  }lie  presence  of  M.  Marictti. 
I  am  sirrethat  1  never  heard  myself  so 
called  at  Aston.  I  will  swear  that  I 
never  was  introduced  to  M.  IMarietti 
as  a  merchant.  I  never  stated  to  him 
that  I  had  come  to  this  country  for 
commercial  purposes.  I  always  said 
that  I  came  here  iu  the  service  of  a 
Spanish  family.  It  is  not  true,  in 
)>ot:it  of  fact,  that  I  did  come  over  in 
tbe  ^e^vicc  of  a  Spanish  family.  I  have 
naid  that  I  hadala\«-suit  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Walts,  bnt  never  that  she  owed 
any  money.  I  meant  by  that  to  .vay, 
that  I  was  en^gcd  in  the  process 
t»liich  was  making  against  her  Royal 
Highness.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
1  told  .M.  Maiietti  that  I  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  iu  the  prosecution  a^inst 
the  Princess.  I  never  said  any  thing 
to  M.  Marietti  on  the  subject.  To 
whom'ioever  I  told  this  story  of  a  law- 
f  uir,  I  tuld  it  as  a  "  d»ubU  entendrt." 
1  think  I  did  disclose  to  some  part  of 
it.  Maiictti's  family  that  I  was  one  of 
the  tfeitiu-^>es  against  hrr  Royal  Hi^h- 
IK'SA.  This  wait  about  two  months 
a^o.  I  mentioned  my  real  name  to 
•ome  one  clue;  I  told  my  real  name  to 
•rnt  of  the  brothers  of  Stguor  Marictti, 
wUn  was  in  the  tUmily.  'Diatwas  seven 
or  pijrht  months  from  the  present  time. 
I  don't  remember  to  whom  I  told  my 
real  name  two  months  ago.  It  is  some 
timr  since  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
dinclosed  my  namo  in  M.  Marictti's 
family  s^t  out  from  Milan.  I  have 
b^ra  kc-ral  ♦.inics  in   M.  Maricttii 


house  in  I^ndon  since  that  tim^.  TIhi  . 
last  Time  that  I  was  on  a  vi-it  there, 
was  about  three  or  four  months  since. 
.Signor  Mariettt's  brother,  who  had  &ut 
out  from  Milan,  knew  that  my  rt^al 
name  was  Sacchi.  ITie  other  members 
of  the  family  never  called  me  Sacchi 
during  the  last  day  tliat  I  was  visiting 
them.  The  last  time  that  I  was  visit* 
ing  the  family  of  Mr.  Godfreyv  at 
Atrton,  I  tolil  him  that  my  real  nama 
was  Sacchi.  I  did  not  tell  lliem  roy«> 
self  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  wit* 
nesses  in  this  cause,  but  I  caused  it  ta 
be  told  to  them  by  a  M.  •'Spireti.  a  Mi* 
ianese  gentleman,  whom  I  have  known 
in  the  house  of  Marictti.  I  hav«  been 
told  that  Spireti  was  a  consin  of  ^la- 
rictti.  The  first  time  (hat  Spireti 
knew  who  I  rfally  was,  was  one  day 
when  he  bad  me  to  pay  him  a  visit 
there.  I  told  him  who  I  was.  This  is 
seven  or  eicht  months  ago.  I  swear 
that  it  was  about  seven  months  a»o.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  made  ap- 
plication to  be  taken  back  into  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness.  1  never 
represented  to  any  one,  after  1  bad 
left  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
that  I  was  in  a  destitute  condititui. 

Did  yon  ever  entreat  any  person  at 
her  Royal  Highnes»'s  boustbold  to 
have  compassion  on  your  miserable 
.•situation,  after  yon  bad  left  her  ser- 
vice ? — I  have  never  been  in  a  misera- 
ble situation  (a  laogh). 

Will  yon  swear  that  yoo  never  in- 
troated  any  one  of  the  «i(ite  of  ber 
Royal  Highnes.t  to  take  pity,  or  to 
have  compa.ssion  on  you,  after  you  had 

I  left  her  service  .'-.-On  what   account 

j  to  have  compassion  on  me  ? 

That,  Sir,  is  a  question,  and  not  an 

j  answer.     I  must  have  an   angwer    to 
this   question  :     Will  you  swear  thkt 

I  you  never  intreated  of  the  Princess's 

I  suite,  after  you  had  quitted  her  service, 

1  to  take  compassion  on  you? — It  may 

'  be  that  I  have. 

Did  yon  ever  represffnt  to  any  per- 
son, after  you  had  let't  her  Koyal  High- 
ncss's  service,  that  yon  taxed  yourself 
with  ingratitude  towards  a  most  gejie- 
rous  mistress  ? 

the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  oh- 
jected  to  this  question  in  point  of 
form  ;  and  after  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  the  judges  were  called  upon  to 
give  thair  opinion,"  Whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  piactice  of  the 
courts  below,  counsel   examining  ara 

;  entitled,  if  tine  couat-cl  on  the  oiber 
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sid«  object  to  it,  to  ask  a  witness,  whe- 
ther he  has  before  made  a  representa- 
tion of  a  matter  to  any  one,  not  speci- 
fying at  the-  same  time  whether  tiiat 
representation  has  reference  to  one 
made  in  writinn,  or  of  parole."  The 
judges,  after  retiring  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  returned,  and  declared  it  to 
be  their  opinion,  that  counsel  had  a 
right  to  ask  the  witness  generally  if  he 
had  ever  made  a  representation ;  but 
if  they  asked  him  the  particular  nature 
of  that  representation,  then  the  rules  of 
evidence  permitted  the  counsel  oppo- 
site to  interpose,  and  ask  if  the  repre- 
eeutatton  alluded  to  had  ever  been  made 
ill  writing. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  resumed  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witness,  who  deposed 
as  follows  : 

1  never  said  to  any  person,  that  my 
conduct  to  the  Prinress  was  liable  to  a 
charge  of  ingratitude  with  respect  to  a 
generous  benefactress.  This  is  my 
hand-writing  (a  paper  put  into  his 
hand  ;)  and  this  also  is  my  writing 
(another  paper.)  You  need  not  read 
the  whole  of  it ;  it  is  my  writing.  I 
have  been  called  by  another  name  be- 
sides Sacchi  and  Milani.  1  am  still 
called  by  another  name.  I  beg  as  a 
favour  from  the  honourable  house,  that 
1  may  not  answer  the  question,  "  What 
is  that  other  name  ?"  Because  if  I 
should  tell  the  name  by  which  I  go,  I 
should  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  those 
who  have  ill  intentions  against  me.  I 
beg,  at  all  events  the  house  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  that  the  name  may  not 
be  inserted  in  the  public  papers.  (Mr. 
Brougham,  after  such  an  intimation, 
would  not  ask  the  name.)  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  called  by  any 
other  name  than  those  alluded  to  whilst 
abroad  in  Italy.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  made  use  of  any  other  name 
while  !  was  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
corresponding  with  any  person.  I 
have  hccn  many  times  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  I  have  been  at  Morges  and  at  Co- 
lombier.  1  have  been  at  these  two 
latter  places  six  weeks.  I  miide  my- 
self known  to  every  body  that  1  was 
there.  I  never  concealed  myself.  I 
went  by  the  name  of  Sacchi  there.  I 
had  money  in  my  name  at  a  banker's  at 
Lausanne,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  Louis. 
I  never  had  any  more  money  at  any 
titne  in  that  bankers  hands;  and  I 
•wear  tliat  I  never  had  credit  at  that 
banker's,  which  allowed  me  to  draw 
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for  greater  sums.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  said  any  thing  to  that 
effect  to  any  one.  I  will  not  swear  that 
I  have  not  said  so,  because  I  cannot 
swear  when  I  am  in  doubt.  I  brought 
Mademoiselle  Dumont  from  Lausanne 
to  Milan,  hut  I  did  not  take  her  back. 
1  did  not  go  to  prevail  on  her  to  go  to 
Milan ;  1  only  went  to  ask  her  if  she 
wished  to  go,  or  whether  she  woiUd  go 
or  not.  I  was  desired  by  the  commis- 
sion at  Milan  to  fetch  her.  I  never 
told  any  one  when  Madame  Dumont 
went  away  with  me  to  Milan,  that  she 
was  going  back  into  the  service  of  the 
Princess.  I  came  over  to  this  country 
with  Mr.  Crouse.  I  never  heard  that 
he  was  the  person  who  was  arrested  in 
Paris  for  dealing  in  forged  notes.  He 
came  to  London  with  me.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Crouse  is  a  regular 
messenger,  or  only  employed  on  this 
Milan  commission  business.  I  never 
made  any  other  journey  with  Mr. 
Crouse.  I  never  received  any  money 
from  the  jMilan  eomniission,  except  for 
the  expense  of  my  journey  to  Lausann* 
and  back,  and  for  the  journey  whfch  I 
took  Charnitz  and  back,  I  swear  that 
I  never  received  any  promise  of  any 
money  or  recompense  for  my  trouble 
in  this  business.  I  never  asked  for  any 
thing,  nor  has  any  thing  been  offered 
to  mc.  No  one  has  ever  promised  me 
any  thing.  I  have  never  said  to  any 
body  that  I  received  any  money  or 
advantage.  1  may  have  said  that  I 
received  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 
I  hope  that  my  time  will  be  paid  for. 
I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  iJumont 
many  times  since  she  came  to  this 
country.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
other  witnesses  here. 

Re-examined  by  (he  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. — My  family  now  resides 
at  Broglio.  I  have  served  ten  years  in 
the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
headed  by  Buonaparte.  When  I  left  it 
I  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
to  which  Iwas  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1803,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  time  when  I  left  the  service  ot 
the  Princess  1  received  from  her  Royal 
Highness  a  certificate  of  my  character. 
I  have  it  about  me  (witness  produced 
a  paper.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
signed  by  the  Princess  herself,  in  h«r 
own  hand-writing ;  but  when  it  wa» 
given  to  me  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
signed  by  her.  I  don't  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  Princess  write.  I 
have  seen  the  scul  on  this  paper  upon 
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tiM  trttvn  of  the  Prinr««».  n>e  r^r- 
tMkate  was  (tivm  to  me  by  Count 
Sdlliivtni.  The  bodv  of  «lie  certificate 
b  wridrn  by  him.  lie  htid  Uie  ditiia- 
UoB  of  Marcihal  di  PaUf  zo  in  the  ser- 
«ioe  of  ihc  Princess.  I  did  not  apply 
<•  SchiaTini  for  the  certificate.  Ma- 
joofai  was  the  only  person  that  I  saw 
Medva  a  certificate  from  Schiavini 
^rfrite  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
CM*.  O^ht  House  did  not  allow  the 
certificate  to  be  read.)  I  know  that 
the  MarieVUs  were  once  the  bankers  o» 
the  Princess  at  Milan.  I  told  Marietti 
that  I  was  a  witness  apiinst  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  that  he  came  to  pay 
me  «  flsit  two  months  ago,  at  my  lodg- 
ing. Before  I  stated  that  to  Marittti 
be  bad  said  nothing  more  to  me  than  I 
bate  already  stated. 

On  your  saying  you  were  a  witness, 
did  Marielti  make  any  observation  on 
tkat  subject  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
qnwtion.  What  Marietti  said  could 
not,  touch  the  Queen,  unless  agency  be 
first.  eMablished.— After  some  desul- 
tory discussion, 

The  LOUD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  fram- 
ing the  qnestion,  and  he  would  prepare 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
opinion  by  to-morrow  morning. — Ad- 
journed. 
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WEDNESDAY,  September  6lh. 
The  LORD-CHANCELLf)R  reca- 
pitulated what  had  occurred  yesterday 
on   the  (|uestions   put   to  the  witness 
Oiuseppi  8acchi,  relative  to  what  had 

EBSsed  between  him  and  the  banker, 
[.  Maiietti.  His  lordship,  having 
considered  the  subject,  wished  to  sim- 
lify  the  question  to  be  put  the  judges, 
J  redncinc  it  to  a  form  which  was 
neatly  to  the  follow  intr  effect : — If,  on 
the  trial  of  an  actiou  brought  by  A. 
the  plaintiff,  a;;ainst  B.  the  defendant, 
•  witness  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
4m  the  cross-examination  of  the  defen- 
dant's counsel,  had  suted,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that,  at  a  time  specified, 
be  had  told  C.  1).  that  he  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  defence :  and, 
being  reexamined  by  the  plaintifi^s 
enuraicl,  should  he  asked  if  C.  D. 
had  inquired  into  hi<  reasons  for  be- 
romioe  a  witness  agai^ist  the  defen- 
dant, and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
•bonld  then  proceed  farther  to  examine 
the  witaett  u  to  what  pasted  between 


him  land  C.  D.  as  far  only  as  related  tw 
his  conduct ;  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  established  rule! 
of  the  courts  below,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  recxa- 
mine  this  witness.  On  this  qnestion, 
and  on  questions  as  to  the  right  of  ex- 
amining the  witness  on  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  C.  D.  before 
or  after  the  witness  had  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  witness  for  the  defence,  he 
thought  it  mii.'ht  now  be  right  to  ask 
the  opinions  of  the  jndges. 

The  judges  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  complained  of  a 
misrepresentation  in  a  morning  paper, 
of  an  answer  given  by  the  witness  Sac- 
chi.  This  misrepresentation  went  to 
convey  an  idea  that  his  brother  had 
promised  to  bestow  favors  on  those  who 
would  not  go  as  witnesses  against  the 
Queen;  such  an  insinuation  had  not  been 
ihrown  ont  in  any  part  of  tb^  evi<lciice; 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
that  the  publication  complained  of  was 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given.  With 
respect  to  representations  and  misre- 
presentations which  wire  to  be  fownd 
in  the  piiblic  prints,  he  trusted  tlrat 
their  lordships  would  excnse  him  for 
now  taking  the  liberty  of  saying,  tlrat 
if  their  lordships  had  chosen  to  wave  . 
their  privileges  with  respect  to  si:ch 
publication,  tluy  must  yet  insist  that 
they  should  be  minutely  co*/ecr. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  vonie  oilier  pob- 
licatirns  that  had  cone  forth  to  the 
world,  or  whatever  might  be  intrnr^ed 
respecting  tliem,  their  lord>hips  would 
be  hereafter  called  npon  to  consider. 
At  present  it  did  not  appear  expedient 
to  eriter  npon  the  snbject.  " 

The  judges,  having  lemained  apart 
nearly  two  hours  in  consultation,  re- 
turned at  ten  minutes  before  one 
o'clock. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ABBOTT 
then  stated,  that  the  judges  had  taken 
into  consideration  tlie  two  questions 
referred  to  them  by  their  lordships,  hut 
as  they  had  not  come  to  an  unanimous 
opinion,  they  proposed  to  deliver  their 
respective  opinions  seriatim. 

The.LOBD-CHANgELLOR  olv 
served,  that  th<y  would  adopt  their 
own  mode  of  comitnicating  the  resnlt 
of  their  consult«»tion  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Justice  RICHARDSyCWS  then 
read  tbe  questions  proposed,  and  sard 
ha  found  himself  obliged  to  answer 
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Uieiti  ill  the  negative.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive that  connsjel  were  entitled  by  the 
I  tiles  ot"  practice,  to  enquire  in  re-exa- 
nunatifMi  into  the  whole  extent  of  con- 
versation which  might  have  passed  be- 
tween the  witness  and  C.  D.,  touching 
the  statement  of  the  former  that  he  was 
a  witness  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Justice  BEST  gave  his  opinion 
and  reasons  foranswering  the  questions 
in  tiie  affirmative.  He  thought  the  re- 
examination, in  justice  to  the  witness, 
ought  to  go  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
conver8aiion,in  order  that  the  real  state 
of  the  facts,  by  reference  to  all  their 
circumstances,  niiglit  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  remaining  judges  concurred 
with  Mr.  Justice  Richardson. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 
the  Attorney-General  was  informed, 
that  he  must  not  put  the  question  to 
wlxich  objection  had  been  taken. 

The  witness  Sacchi  was  then  again 
put  to  the  bar,  and  was  further  re-exa- 
mined by  the  Attorney-General.  He 
deposed  as  follows: — I  took  the  name 
of  Miiani  on  account  of  the  tumult 
which  had  then  taken  place,  and  the 
djWiJjer  I  should  run  if  my  own  were 
known.  I  assumed  this  name  inimedi- 
ijlely  after  the  att'air  at  Dover. 

Rxainined  by  the  Marquis  of  BUCK- 
INGHAM :  I  have  known  Marietti 
since  my  arrival  in  London.  I  have 
known  three  brothers  of  the  Mariettis. 

Did  any  one  of  the  Mariettis  whom 
you  knew  in  London  make  any  propo- 
sition to  you  touching  the  evidence 
which  you  were  to  give  in  this  casei' — 
Guisseppe  Marietti  came  to  my  lodg- 
ing one  day,  and  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  me  ;  and  he  told  me  that 
he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  the 
brother  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Queen,  wlio  had  called  upon  him  in 
the  morning  and  inquired  if  he  knew 
me.  He  (Marietti)  answered  that  he 
did  know  me,  and  then  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Brougham  asked  him  whether  he 
might  be  able  to  learn  from  me  some- 
thing relating  to  the  Princess.  Mari- 
etti added,  "as  the  Messrs.  Broughams 
had  done  me  some  services  while  I  had 
some  transactions  with  the  Princess,  so 
I  should  like  to  do  them  also  some  ser- 
vice ;  but  before  I  communicate  to  you 
what  I  have  got  to  say,  I  beg  to  tell  yon 
that  I  come  as  a  friend,  and  not  to  dis- 
suade jou  from  doing  what  you  have 
resolved  on;  having  also  represented 
to  Mr.  Brougham  that  I  wonid  not 


either  commit  myself,  or  wish  that  the 
parties  should  commit  themselves." 
And  he  added,  "  as  the  ministers  hav» 
refused  to  grant  a  list  of  the  witoesses, 
or  of  the  heads  of  the  charges  against 
the  Queen,  we  should  like  to  know 
something  from  you,  if  you  know  any 
of  the  witnesses,  if  you  know  th«ir 
number,  and  if  you  can  inform  us  any 
thing  of  the  depositions  which  ttieyare 
to  make."  Then  I  answered,  that  al- 
though I  knew  something,  I  would 
never  tell  it,  for  that  it  might  commit 
me  ;  that  I  knew  only  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses; that  I  knew  no  deposition  of 
any  other  witness,  and  that  I  could  give 
him  no  other  acconnt.  Marietti  added, 
thai  it  was  wished  to  know  so  much, 
because  the  Queen  might  prepare  her 
own  defence.  Afterwards  he  asked 
me  whether  I  n;ight  know  something 
concerning  the  depositions,  and  gav« 
me  various  arsurances  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  know  this  from  me  to  commit 
me,  or  to  commit  any  of  the  parties.  I 
remember  no  more. 

Did  Marietti  give  you  any  advice  as 
to  the  evidence  which  you  were  at  any 
time  to  give  ?— Never. 

Did  Marietti  offer  you  any  mone^ 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  you  were 
to  give  ? — Never. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
would  very  readily  put  to  the  witness 
any  question  which  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral of  the  Queen  might  suggest.  " 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  felt  much  in; 
debted  to  the  noble  marquis :  bnt  he 
had  no  reaso*  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  answer  of  the  witness,  althougb 
perhaps  others  might. 

Examined  by  Earl  GREY— J  took 
the  name  of  Milaui  before  I  set  out 
from  Paris  for  England.  I  bore  that 
name  until  the  aftair  at  Dover  hap- 
pened, and  then  Lctionged  it,  and  not 
before. 

By  the  Earl  of  DARLINGTON— 
I  left  the  Princess  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  I  bad  with  the  confectioner. 
Her  Royal  Highness  said  she  gave  me 
my  discharge  as  an  example  for  others. 
She  did  not  wish  such  quarrels  to  take 
place. 

ITie  witness  withdrew. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  took 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  a  no- 
ble lord  (Lord  Montague,)  one  of 
thu  witnesses  for  the  Queen,  who  wa, 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  would  pre. 
vent  him  from  attending  the  boaaf. 
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He  wUhcd  to  know  whether  the  cono- 
•el  OB  both  tidei  woald  agree  that  he 
nifht  !)«■  examined  abroad,  by  sonit- 
Udnc  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  < 
Their  lordibips  had  canned  witnesses 
to  be  examined  in  Ircjiind,  by  directing 
magiitratrs  there  to  take  iie|io-iiion.s, 
and  they  liad  done  the  xame  in  diflerrnt 
parts  ofihiscoiintry.  Heknewthij-could 
not  be  permitted  'without  the  consent 
of  both  parties  ;  but,  if  they  would  eon- 
tent,  he  thought  their  lordships  would 
agree  to  the  proceedings,  as  far  as  the 
practice  of  the  house  was  concerned. 
He  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  answer 
from  the  counsel  this  evening  on  the 
■abject ;  but  he  would  mention  it  to- 
morrow morning,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
•tdering  the  matter.  He  thought  it 
necessary,  however,  to  stiite  the  cir- 
cumstance, when  he  was  apprized  that 
a  witness  iu  favonr  of  tlic  Queen  could 
not  attend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PHAER,  aca.sbierin 
the  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Co. 
being  called,  the  certificate  given  by 
the  Qneen  to  the  witness,  Sacchi,  was 
pat  into  his  hands.  He  deposed  that 
he  had  been  thirteen  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  was  ac- 
Juaiuted  with  the  hand-writing  of  the 
•rinccss  of  Wales,  from  having  paid 
drafts  signed  by  her.  The  certificate 
was  of  her  writing. 

A  paper  was  also  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  witness  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
which  purported  to  be  signed  by  tlie 
King,  we  believe,  when  Prince  of 
Wale.<i,  bnt  Mr.  Phacr  could  not  swear 
that  it  vras  the  hand-writing  of  his  ]Mu- 
jesty,  as,  though  the  King  kept  cash  at 
the  house  of  Ceutts  and  Co.  he  never 
drew  it  out  himself. 

Tlie  certirteale  given  to  Guis?eppe 
Sacchi,  a  n;itive  of  Como,  dated  Pe- 
•aro,  November  5th,  1817,  was  then 
read  by  the  Interpreter,  in  Italian,  and 
afterw.-rdg  in  English.  It  gave  the 
witness  "  a  most  excellent  character 
for  assiduity,  zeal,  and  fidelity,"  and 
atatc-d  that  he  was  only  discharged 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  for  the 
sake  <vf  retaining  older  servants.  It 
Vas  sij;i)C'<l  "  Carclinij  P.' 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERALlhen 
offered  the  certiticate' given  by  .Schia- 
.  vlni  to  Ma.iochi,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Schia^iui.aiid  neither  signed  nor  sealed 
by  the  Princess.  He  contended,  on 
the  evidence  of  Madame  Dnmonf,  that 
Schiaviai,  as  Marshal  of  the  Palace, 


was  aatborised  to  give  these  certifl* 
cates. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM, on  the  contrary, 
insisted,  that  though  it  appeared  by  the 
testimony  of  Madame  Dumoat  that 
Sehiavini  "  several  times"  had  given 
certificates,  yet  those  very  words  im- 
plied that  somebody  else  gave  them  at 
other  times. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  re- 
ferred to  llie  evidence  of  Francisco  di 
Rollo,  who  had  received  a  certificate 
from  the  hands  and  in  the  writing  of 
tlie  Princess  herself.  He  thought  that 
DO  sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for 
reading  the  certificate  of  Majochi. 

The  House  decided  accordingly,  and 
it  was  rejected. 


APPLICATION  FOR  DELAY. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— I 
have  now  an  application  to  make  to 
your  lordships  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  I  wish  to  slate  shortly  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  address 
your  lordships.  I  am  instructed  to 
say,  that  certain  persons  lesiding  at 
Lugano  and  its  vicinity  had  actually 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evi- 
dence at  your  lordships'  bar,  in  the 
very  momentous  question  that  at  pre- 
sent engages  yonr  lordships'  attention. 
Those  persons  had  arrived  at  Beauvais, 
two  stages  at  this  side  of  Paris,  when 
reports  and  rumours  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  their  countrymen,  who  had  al- 
ready landed  in  England,  reached 
them,  and  created  in  their  minds  con- 
siderable alarm  fur  their  own  personal 
safety.  These  fears  they  communi- 
cated to  the  magistrate  at  Beauvais, 
and  having  deposed  to  them  upon  oath, 
they  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
When  we  ftist  received  intelligence  of 
their  arrival  at  Beauvais,  and  of  the 
apprehension  they  entertained  as  to 
their  own  safety,  no  time  was  los^  in 
setiding  thither  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  alter  their  intention  of  return- 
ing, and  to  persuade  them  to  proceed 
to  England.  Before  the  arrival  of  these 
persons  they  had  left  Beauvais,  and  on 
Monday  last  a  letter  was  received  froip 
Lugano,  and  from  the  contents  of  that 
letter  we  expect  that  a  very  few  days 
will  elapse  before  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed  they  had  left  that  place 
on  the  i.'9th  of  August,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  here,  and  I  have  reason  ten 
believe  that  some  or  all  of  them  are  on 
their  way  to  this  country. 
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Ml.  BROUGHAM,  in  resisting  the 
application,  said,  tliat  the  only  analogy 
to  guide  th«  House  was  to  be  found  in 
the  |iioceedin:;s  of  the  courts  below  : 
there,  such  a  motion  as  that  the  re- 
mainder of  a  trial  should  be  postponed 
when  it  had  been  half  gone  through, 
because  a  material  witness  >*as  absent, 
had  never  yet  been  heard  of. 

Mr.  DENMAN  tpllowedonthesame 
side. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  re- 
plied. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  the  delay  re- 
quired was  monstrously  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  and  that  it 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  mnke  a  new 
case,  at  least  it  was  to  add. to  it;  and 
who  ever  heard  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, iifter  a  cause  was  once  be- 
gun, such  a  delay  was  granted  ?  Even 
an  earlliquake  should  not  induce  him 
to  yield  to  such  an  interruption  of  the 
fair  principles  of  justice. — (Cries  of 
Adjourn,  adjourn !) 

the  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
put  two  questions  to  the  counsel,  one 
to  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Brougham. 

The  first  to  the  Attorney-General 
was,  *'  Upon  what  evidence  or  docu- 
ments do  you  make  this  application?' 

The  ATTORNEY  and  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL replied,  that  they 
had  a  letter,  to  which  was  iinnexed  an 
affidavit,  which  letter,  &c.had  arrived 
from  Lugano,  and  which  stated  the 
reasons  why  the  witnesses  had  been 
detained  iu  Italy.  Both  counsel 
strongly  contended  that  such  evidence 
would,  in  a  court  below,  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  put  off"  a  trial  :  if  it  was  said 
that  affidavits  could  not  be  produced 
in  that  House  as  evidence,  they  re- 
plied in  answer  to  that,  that  a  person 
could  be  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  who  would  swear  to  his  belief 
of  the  facts,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
required  in  the  Courts  below. 

The  question  put  to  Mr.  Brougham 
was  the  following  : — "  If  the  Attorney- 
General  will  now  state  that  his  case  is 
closed,  will  you  wave  your  right  of 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  at 
in  future  period." 

Mr,  BROUGHAM  replied,  that  un- 
der these  circumstances,  if  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  called  back,  and  asked 
two  or  three  questions,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  wave  his  right  of  cross- 
cxamiuatioQ. 
. '  Adjourued. 


THURSDAY,  September  rth. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  counsel  were 
called  in. 

The  ATTORNEY -GENERAL.— 
My  lords,  I  think  it  right  to  inform 
your  lordships,  that  I  have,  within  the 
last  half  hour,  received  dispatches 
from  Milan  ;  in  ctmsequence  of  which 
a  longer  delay  than  I  asked  for  yester- 
day must  take  place  btfore  the  wit-» 
nesses  can  arrive  in  thi.s  country.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  the  application  which  I 
made  yesterdav. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR— Be. 
fore  I  put  the  question  to  your  lord- 
ships "whether  it  is  your  lordships' 
pleasure  that  the  application  be  with- 
drawn," I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the 
Attorney-General  having,  in  opening 
his  case,  adverted  to  certain  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  discharged  his 
duty  to  thiij  House  if  he  did  not  submit 
to  your  lordships  the  application  which 
he  had  made  yesterday. 

The  application  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  — Considering 
my  learned  friend  to  say  that  this  is  his 
case,  and  that  he  will  not  call  any 
more  witnesses  unless  something  which 
may  ari>e  in  the  cross-examination 
should  induce  him  to  do  so,  I  now  beg 
leave  to  call  Theodore  Majochi,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  one  or  two  ques- 
tions to  him. 

thf:odore  majochl 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI  was  put 

to  the  bar  and  examined  by  Mr. 
BROUGHAM:  his  answers  were  to 
the  following  effect. — I  know  a  person 
of  t!ie  name  of  Cavazzi,  in  London — 
he  said  he  was  a  relation  of  persons  of 
that  name  in  Milan.  I  knew  him  only 
for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  dine  with 
him  last  winter  for  eight  or  ten  days 
together.  I  dined  with  him  twice,  '  I 
shewed  him  a  letter  that  came  from 
nay  wife  at  Milan,  I  shewed  him  a  de- 
spatch which  I  was  to  carry  abroad  to 
Lord  Stewart,  I  shewed  him  also  a 
number  of  Napoleons.  They  were  t* 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  I 
believe  there  were  eighty,  I  will  not 
swear  I  did  not  shew  him  1.^0,  I 
counted  eighty.  I  cannot  swear  that 
I  hi^d  been  given  more  than  I  asked 
for  my  expenses.  I  do  not  know  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Bizzette,  in 
Liquorpond-strtct.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber Liquurpoud-street.    I  ca/no  heae 
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in  a  »ck,  and  I  went  away  in  a  trtink. 
1  dont  know  EnKli&b.  I  remember 
•ti  ItAlian  who  served  nje  as  a  guide 
ai>oat  Loudon.  ).  m-vcr  asked  liis 
■ainr.  I  was  told  thut  be  was  a  cabt- 
jH.t-maker.  We  »-pokr  about  the 
Kiug'ft  funeral.  I  remember  wc  came 
to  tome  street  in  wbich  there  was  a 
bouse  at  whicli  1  had  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter. HUs  servant  told  me  he  was  not 
at  home  becanse  be  bad  gone  to  tee 
tbc  funeral  of  the  King.  On  that  or 
Dome  other  ilay  I  went  to  find  a  person 
in  another  hon->e,  whether  it  was  large 
er  ^nxll  I  cannot  say.  On  the  fIr^t 
day  of  my  arrival  in  England,  1  went 
to  a  iioiiste  that  I  was  told  was  the 
Court  of  the  King,  for  I  had  three  or 
four  l(  Iters.  I  met  there  Mr.  Powell. 
I  made  an  a|>pointnient  to  meet  him  at 
Iiiscbambersnt  six  o'clock  in  Uie  even- 
ing. I  \>ent  several  tmies  to  tiiis  great 
bouse  afterwards.  Ii  was  said  to  be 
the  palace  of  the  King.  I  do  not  re- 
nember  that  I  had  any  conversation 
with  mr.  Powell  respcding  my  ex- 
penses. He  did  not  say  to  me  money 
was  no  object,  and  that  I  might  have 
wore  if  I  wanted  it.  Mr.  Powell  never 
held  snch  langnagc  to  me  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  Laqnais  de  Place.  I  re- 
member dining  at  the  tavern  with  Ca- 
vaizi.  1  do  not  know  the  name  of  it; 
1  should  know  the  landlord  if  I  saw 
him.  (Mr.  Long,  the  landlord,  was 
railed  in.)  Yes,  I  know  him.  I  em- 
ployed him  to  write  a  letter  for  me  to 
Mr.  Blackwell,  and  another  to  Mr. 
Uyatt.  I  told  him  to  write  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  'to  Mr.  Blackwell.  "I 
have  not  found  your  brother  at  home, 
]mt  I  have  h  t't  your  letter  in  ibe  bands 
•f  his  wife— they  are  all  well,  and  I 
beg  you  to  make  my  compliments  to 
the  family  and  towards  every  bodv  in 
il.'"  I  added,  that  I  bad  got  a  sitnation 
to  set  out  for  Vienna.  I  desired  Mr. 
1-ong  to  w  rite  also  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pliment, th«t  afier  I  left  them  1  could 
not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  wanted  to  marry  Mrs.  Black- 
well,  Mis.  Hughes,  and  every  body  in 
the  house.  (Loud  laughter.)  I  was 
never  in  Paris. 

In  reexamination  by  the  ATTOR- 
KKV-GLNKRAL,  witness  s-iid  he  had 
received  the  Najiolemis,  to  which  al- 
lusion bad  been  made,  lo  pay  the  ex- 
•l>enses  of  bis  journey.  He  afterwards 
gave  an  account  of  his  expenditure. 

Earl  OKLY.— Arcwe  to  undtrstand 
Ui«t  jou  c«n  ucithcr  read  nor  write  ? 


— I  can  only  write  my  liame,  nd 
bard'y  that. 

Earl  GREY  begged  the  House  to 
refer  to  page  141  of  the  minutes,  and 
then  desired  the  Interpreter  to  read 
from  that  page  the  following  questions 
and  answers: — 

"  How  long  were  you  in  EngLind  at 
that  period  when  you  lived  with  Mr. 
Hyatt  at  Gloccster? — This  I  cannot 
remember,  because  I  have  not  the  book 
in  which  I  have  marked  the  lime. 

"  About  bow  long  were  you  in  Mr* 
Hyatt's  service  ? — This  is  the  same  an- 
swer— because  I  have  not  the  book  in 
which  I  put  down  how  long  1  was 
there." 

Earl  GREY  then  desired  Hie  wit- 
ness to  be  asked  if  he  adhered  to  these 
answers.  . 

After  considerable  difficnlty  in  mak- 
ing the  witness  understand  the  ques- 
tion, be  said  he  had  no  book  of  any  sort 
whatever,  for  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  — 
Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Queei>'8 
Altorney-Gcuer.il  docs  not  contemplate 
(iny  further  cross-examination  at  anj 
time  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— At  no  time. 


SU3IMING  UP  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  then- 
rose  to  sum  up  the  evidsnce  to  the 
House.  He  commenced  by  stating, 
that  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
having  closed  the  long  and  elaborate 
cioss-examinati(ni  of  Theodore  Ma- 
jochi,  and  as  tlie  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  bill  was  now  before 
their  loi  dship-^,  the  duty  devolved  upon 
him  of  summing  up  to  their-  lordships 
the  leading  points  of  that  evidence,  in 
support  of  the  allegatiouii  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  He  trnstcd  that,  before  he 
entered  upon  this  summing  up,  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  a  few  mo- 
ments  to  justify  himself,  and  his  learned 
friends  who  acted  with  him,  as  to  the 
course  pursued  by  them,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  were  actuated, 
in  conducting  this  most  painful  and 
anxious  inquiry.  The  moment  the  At- 
torney-General had  received  his  in- 
structions to  support  this  bill,  he,  to- 
gether with  his  learned  friends  who 
were  appointed  to  assist  him^  directed^ 
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their  most  mmtite  and  anxious  atten- 
tion to  t;ollect  all  flie  evidence  that  it 
would  bf  their  duty  to  adduce  before 
their  lordships  upon  shcIj  an  occasion. 
They  lost  not  a  moment  in  weighing 
well  and  con->iderint»  all  the  materials, 
and  every  other  evidence  which  could 
-i*ear  upon  this  great  question.  They 
collected  to;5ethcr  and  digested  every 
thins;  which  they  thought  material  to 
this  paramount  inquiry,  without  re- 
gard to  either  the  intlnence  or  the  im- 
pression which  any  parts  of  that  evi- 
ilence  were  calculated  to  create  when 
it  came  before  their  lordships.  In  so 
doiij;»  they  felt  that  they  were  per- 
f'jrming  their  duty  fully,  fairly,  and 
candidly  to  their  lordships.  Now  that 
the  evidence  had  been  gone  through, 
they  trusted  that  their  Isrdships  thought 
they  had  fully  discharged  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  them.  They  felt  that  in 
the  progress  of  this  cause  they  were 
not  to  make  themselves  a  party  to  the 
inquiry  ;  but  to  pursue  it  according  to 
their  lordships' instructions,  fairly,  can- 
didly, and  honestly.  Having  said  thus 
much  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
learned  cnllcagucs,  the  duty  now  de- 
volved upon  him  of  pointing  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  leading  iacts,  as 
disclosed  in  the  evidence  before  them. 
The  difficulty  whiciihe  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  performing  tliis  duty,  was,  as 
their  lordships  must  be  aware,  greatly 
augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that 
as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Queen 
bad  yet  to  make  their  answer  to  the 
case,  he  was  left  wi4.hoHt  any  know- 
ledge of  any  of  tlie  arguments  with 
which  t'ley  meant  to  combat  tl)e  pro- 
visions of  the  hill,  or  of  any  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  defence  of  her  iVIajesty 
the  Queen  mainly  rested.  All  thiit  he 
conid  therefore  do,  in  theperfoimmce 
of  his  present  duty,  was  to  eut'orcc 
upon  their  lordship's  attention  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  at  present 
stood,  and  how  the  evidence  adduced 
made  out  and  supported  the  allegations 
iutjie  preamble  ol  the  bill.  He  trusted 
that,  upon  reference  to  that  evidence, 
which  he  would  not  now  give  their 
lordships  the  trouble  of  reading,  they 
would  find  the  preamble  mainly  sus- 
tained. Before  he  impressed  the  lead- 
ing facts  upon  their  lordships'  meiHory, 
he  begged  to  state  that  he  should  c;ire- 
ftilly  abstain  from  cither  mis-statement 
or  exaggeration.  His  duty  was  not  to 
impose  or  to  influence  by  anjr  distorted 
Atatemeot:  allthatwBs  required  of  him. 


was,  that  he  shnufd  sumnptfaecvldenrc 
with  truth  and  accuracy,  and  then 
point  out  how  it  applied  to  the  charges 
upon  which  the  bill  was  founded.  If 
it  were  not  expected  of  him  to  incur 
any  charge  of  this  mis-vt;itement,  still 
less,  he  hoped,  was  it  expected  of  hiia 
to  use  the  slightest  expression  deroga- 
tory from  tlie  staiion  and  dignity  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen.  No  such  ex- 
pressions should  est  ape  his  lips.  The 
Queen  was  here  on  trial  before  their 
lordships :  one  side — and  that  tl»e  case 
against  her— h^d  only  been  heard.  He, 
therefore,  was  bound  in  strict  law,  and 
so  were  their  lordships,  to  cansidtT 
her  Majesty  innocent  of  those  foul 
charges  ascribed  to  her  until  thej 
heard  her  defence.  None  could  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  until  their  lordships' 
verdict  decided  and  justified  that  ini- 
jiutation.  He  an<l  his  learned  friends 
had  been  charged  with  scattering  ca^ 
lumnie^  abroad,  _  and  throwing  dirt 
against  the  character  of  the  Queen. 
But,  though  this  charge  had  been  insi- 
diously disseminated,  he,  and  those 
with  him,  felt  guiltless  of  the  imputa- 
tion. They  had,  throughoiit,  stated 
nothing  which  they  had  reason  to  bfc- 
iievewouidnot  be  satisfac\ordy  proved. 
If  caliiinuies  had  been  uttered,  they 
belonged  to  another  quarter;  that 
quarter  alone  ought  to  be  called  upon, 
to  account  for  them.  Before  he  went 
further,  he  would  beg  leave  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  charge  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  ef  Pains  and  Penal  tie* 
against  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  That 
preamble  began  by  stating,  tiiat  hec 
Majesty  in  the  year  1814  had,  in  Milan, 
engaged  in  thecapacity  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant, a  man  named  Bartholomew  Bcr- 
gami ;  that  she  had  immediately  after 
that  time,  committed  disgraceful  and 
unbecoming  familiarities  with  that  per- 
son ;  that  she  had  raised  him  in  iier 
household,  and  loaded  him  with  ho- 
nours; that  she  had  placed  several 
members  of  his  family  in  various  situa- 
tions of  honor  and  rank  about  her  per- 
son; and  that  she  had  afterwards  car- 
ried on,  for  a  considerable  period,  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  him.  That 
wasthe  head  of  the  charges  against  the 
Queen,  as  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  ask 
their  lordships  if  that  charge  had  not 
been  substantially  made  out  in  evi- 
dence. He  nmst  now  beg  leave  to 
carry  back  their  loxdshipn'  attentioii 
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ill  point  of  time  to  what  vtus  done  by 
III  r  .Mujc5ty  when  sbe  first  set  out  from 
Milan  to  Naples.  He  tlioiight  it  right, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  take  up 
the  subject  at  the  time  be  bad  just 
nicntiuiicd,  and  then  pursue  it  from 
that  period  up  to  the  latest  time  that 
the  Queen's  conduct  bad  been  men- 
tioned in  evidence.  It  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  before  their  lordships, 
that  her  Majesty  took  Bergami  into 
lier  service  as  a  courier,  at  Milan,  in 
the  year  1814;  he  had  previously  lived 
in  a  menial  situation  with  General 
Pino,  bin  wages  then  being  three  livres 
a  day.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  wit- 
ness, that  for  the  first  fortnight  after 
the  Uiiecn  took  Bergami  into  her  ser- 
vice he  waited  behind  her  Majesty's 
table.  At  that  time  a  youth,  of  whom 
their  lordships  had  heard,  named  Wil- 
liam Austiu,  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  sleeping  in  her  Majesty's  apartment ; 
but  the  Queen  gave  directions  when 
she  set  out  from  Milan,  that  another 
Lcd-room  should  in  future  be  provided 
for  him,  as  he  was  advancing  to  a  pe- 
riod in  life  when  it  would  be  unfit  ftr 
him  to  sleep  any  longer  in  the  chamber 
sbe  ccciij>ied.  A  separate  apartment 
was  accordingly  provided  for  Austin 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  Naples. 
"Wlicn  her  Majesty  arrived  there,  she 
sbpt  at  a  country  house.  On  the  night 
after  her  arrival  at  Naples  the  Queen 
went  to  the  opera.  It  was  here  most 
material  for  their  lordships  to  attend 
throughout  to  all  the  relative  situations 
of  the  Qucen'.s  bed-room  and  Berfcaini's, 
•who  was  then  lur  courier.  At  Naples, 
the  communication  between  them  was 
of  this  kind.  There  was  a  private  pas- 
•age,  which  terminated  at  one  side  in 
a  cabinet,  that  led  to  Bergami's  sleep- 
ing-room; while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  passage  was  the  bed- room  of 
the  Queen ;  so  that  the  occupant  o-f 
cilbcr  one  or  the  other  room  could  tra- 
verse this  passage  without  interrup- 
tion, for  the  passage  had  no  coramuni- 
c«!ion  with  any  other  iiparlments  than 
the  two  he  had  mentioned.  The  wit- 
ness, their  lordships  would  recollect, 
bad  stated,  that  on  the  evening  upon 
which  her  Majesty  went  to  the  opera 
at  Naples,  she  returned  home  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and  went  from  her 
apartment  into  the  cabinet  contiguous 
to  Bergami's.  That  she  soon  returned 
toiler  own  room,  where  her  female  at- 
tendant was  in  waiting,  and  gave  strict 
•rdcr*  tbat  yoang  Aastin  should  act  be 


admitted  into  her  room  that  night. 
The  manner  and  conduct  of  tlie  Queen 
upon  that  occasion  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  servant,  who,  excited  by  what 
she  had  noticed  on  the  preceding  night, 
examined  the  state  of  the  beds  on  the 
following  morning.  Andwhatwas  the 
result  of  that  examination  r  She  had 
stated  that  the  small  travelling  bed  had 
not  been  slept  upon  at  all  on  that  night, 
but  that  the  larger  bed  had  the  im« 
prcssion  of  being  slept  in  by  two  per- 
sons; and  she  further  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  one  of  their  lord- 
ships, which  could  not  be  evaded,  that 
she  had  also  observed  in  the  bed  two 
marks  of  a  description  which  but  too 
clearly  indicated  what  had  passed  there 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  He  had  in- 
deed heard  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
had  deposed  before  their  lordships  to 
the  actual  fact  of  adultery  ;  but  to  such 
an  assertion  he  would  reply,  tiiat  if  those 
facts  were  true,  no  person  of  rational 
mind  could  doubt  that  on  tiiat  night  the 
adulterous  intercourse  was  commenced 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  investigation.  Upon  the 
sort  of  proof  required  in  cases  of  adul- 
tery, he  should  merely  observe,  that  he 
did  not  recollect  a  single  instance,  in 
cases  of  adultery,  where  the  actual  fact 
was  fully  proved  in  evidence.  The 
crime  was  always  to  be  inferred  from 
accompanying  circumstances,  vvhich 
left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  upon  tbe  mind 
of  a  rational  and  intelligent  man.  On 
this  point  of  proof  he  would  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  judges  that  ever  sat  in  this 
country.  He  had  received  this  opi- 
nion from  one  of  his  learned  friends, 
who  had  taken  notes  of  it  at  the  time  it 
was  pronounced  by  tbe  learned  judge. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  Loveden  v.  Love- 
den,  bifore  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
Consistory  Court,  in  the  year  1809. 
The  learned  judge  then  stated,  that 
tliere  was  no  necessity  in  a  case  of  that 
nature  to  prove  the  actual  fact  of  the 
adultery,  for  that  could  not  be  proved 
in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  btmdred, 
where  there  was  still  no  doubt  of  its 
having  taking  place.  Tbe  uniform 
rule  was,  that  where  facts  were  provetl 
which  directly  led  to  the  conclHsion 
that  the  act  of  adultery  had  been  com- 
mitted, such  proof  must  be  taken  as 
sufficient.  Now  let  the  house  for  a 
moment  look  at  the  case  in  this  light: 
— Suppose  an  adulterous  intercourse 
really  to  have  existed,  how  would  tbat 
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intprconrsc  Lave  manifested  itself? 
How  but  from  the  habitual  conduct  of 
the  parties?  To  screen  such  an  inti- 
macy from  the  eyes  of  attendants  was 
impossible  ;  and  let  their  lordships  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  scenes  which 
had  been  constantly  occurring — to  the 
scenes  which  in  continued  detail,  had 
been  described  by  the  witnesses. 
Their  lordships  would  remember  the 
ball  which  took  place  at  the  house  up- 
on the  sea-s!iore  while  the  Princess  was 
at  Naples,  To  that  bail  her  Royal 
Hifihness  went,  accompanied  only  (for 
the  purpose  «f  dressing  and  prepara- 
tion:  !)y  the  waiting-maid  Dumont,  and 
by  IJertjami ;  two  apartments,  a  dress- 
ing-room, and  an  anti  room  being  al 
lotted  to  her  use.  For  her  first  cha- 
racter, that  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant, 
the  Princess  was  dressed  by  the  wait- 
ing-maid ;  she  went  into  the  ball-room, 
stayed  a  short  time,  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  her  dress,  and  did 
change  it  entirely;  the  chamber-maid 
all  the  while  being  left  in  the  anti- 
room,  and  the  courier  being  in  her 
dressing-room  during  the  operation. 
Now  the  house  could  not  but  have 
noticed  the  style  of  Mr.  Williams's 
cross-examination  as  to  that  transac- 
tion. The  witness  had  merely  been 
asked  whether  there  were  not  persons 
of  rank  and  consideration  in  the  ball- 
room beUw.  But  it  had  been  said 
that,  even  admitting  all  these  facts, 
they  did  not  amount  to  evidence  of 
adultery.  Could  any  man  look  at  a 
Princess,  locked  up  in  her  bedroom 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  changing  her 
dress  with  the  assistance  of  her  courier, 
and  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  The  thing  did  not  stop  there; 
there  wasanother  change  of  dress;  her 
lioya!  Highness  assumed  the  character 
of  a  Turkish  lady ;  and  in  that  charac- 
ter, for  the  second  time,  went  down 
stairs  arm  in  arm  with  this  courier,  this 
common  footman,  this  man  accustomed 
to  wait  behind  her  chair;  and  what 
happened  then  ?  Why, almost  instantly, 
the  courier  returned.  (The  Solicitor- 
General  then  repeated  the  other  heads 
of  Majochi'ti  testimony.)  All  this,  how- 
ever, rested  upon  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jochi,  who  was,  of  course,  a  witness  un- 
worthy of  belief.  That  witness  had 
been  cross-examined  once,  twice,  and 
because  Carlton-housc  had  somehow 
been  introduced,  he  had  just  now  been 
cross-examined  for  the  third  time  :  he 
(the  Solicitor-General)  had  attended 
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most  diligently  to  the  first  cross-exami- 
nation ;  he  had  since  read  the  evidence 
as  it  appeared  upon  the  minutes;  and 
he  did  declare  that,. as  it  appeared  to 
him,  during  a  cross-examination  of 
seven  hours,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  going  through  a  va- 
riety  of  complicated  facts,  in  no  one 
instance  had  that  witness  been  betrayed 
into  inconsistency.  Certainly  the  wit- 
ness had  repeatedly  used  the  phrase 
(perhaps  of  equivocal  import,)  "  I  do 
not  remember  ;"  and  the  changes  which 
had  been  rung  upon  that  qircumstance 
might  produce  an  impression  upon  low 
minds,  although  it  could  produce  none 
upon  the  minds  of  thcii  lordships.  But 
it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
artifice — the  let  us  have  a  few  more 
"  non  mi  ricordos  ;"  and  it  was  eqiially 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  to  the 
questions  proposed  the  witness  could 
return  no  other  answer.  The  learned 
counsel  then  recapitulated  the  evidence 
of  Gaetano  Pati^zo",  which^  he  con- 
teaded  was  calculated  to  naake  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  Before  he 
quitted  Naples  he  begged  to  allude  to 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Theatre  of 
Saint  Carlos.  The  wife  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
at  that  time  holding  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  having  about 
her  a  suite  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
desirous  of  going  in  private.  Surely 
she  might  have  selected  some  respecta- 
ble person  of  her  suite,  some  respecta- 
ble inhabitant  of  Naples,  some  jwoper 
and  decent  companion,  without  mate- 
rially infringing  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  transaction ;  but  she  chose  her 
chambermaid  and  her  courier.  It  was 
a  rainy  night ;  dark,  gloomy,  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  a  hired  carriage  was  drawa 
up  at  a  private  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden ;  they  traversed  the  ter- 
race, the  garden ;  got  into  the  hired 
carriage  at  the  private  door,  proceeded 
to  the  theatre,  and  there  met  with  such 
a  reception  as  obliged  them  to  retreat 
and  return  home.  To  what  conclustf)a 
did  this  occurrence  lead  Uic  mind  of 
every  man  acquainted  with  such  traus- 
actions.  He  next  adverted  to  the  oc- 
currences at  Genoa,  where  the  cham- 
ber of  Bergami  was  K:;ain  immediately 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Piiucess,  aud 
where  numerous  instances  occurred, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  fiuuiliarity 
which  subsisted  between  them.  There 
too  she  became  surrounded  with  the 
family  of  her  favourite,  aud  rccciv(  d 
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bis  cbilii,  bU  mutbt  i, stnd  his  Miiter,  in- 
tti  her  suite.  To  another  point. —  It 
uppcared  that  the  Princess,  whili'  at 
(ieiioa,  liad  gone  to  look  at  a  boii»e  in 
H  toclnded  spot,  and  at  sonte.diNtauce 
iroin  the  city.  What  was  the  ncom- 
iitmdaljon  of  that  h. user  Tiiat  it  was 
t«f  from  tienoa  ;  I'ar  tVoin  the  English. 
Let  their  lordhhips  look  to  the  evidence 
ot'Hacchi,  and  they  wonid  tind — whatr 
Why,  t^  it  during  the  whole  of  the  joiu- 
i)cy  Ihronjjh  Germany  and  through  the 
Tyrol,  the  greatest  anxiety  had  been 
»hcwn  by  liei  Royal  Higliness  to  aroid 
tbo  English  upon  every  occasion  :  the 
first  qucHtion  to  be  pnt  on  arrivini?  at 
any  pLice  was,  whether  English  of 
rank  were  at  hand  ?  If  that  question 
waa  answered  in  the  atiinnalivf;,  the 
party  proceeded  to  other  quarters. 
From  Genoa,  beini;  joined  Uy  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  the  Princess  pro- 
ceeded t«  Milan.  Lady  Charlotte 
CtHnpbell,  however,  did  not  travel 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  and  shortly 
after  qniited  her  altogether;  from 
whieh  time  no  English  lady  of  rank  or 
ttttion  remained  in  her  suite.  A  lady 
of  honor  was  then  it  appeared  to  be 
procnred  at  Milan.  And  wlio  had 
been  chotru  to  fill  that  siUiatiou  ?  TN.e 
sister  of  Bergami.  No  foreigner  of 
Rink;  no  English  lady  of  rtspectabi- 
lity;  bat  the  sistur  of  Bergami,  the 
Counte.vs  of  Oldi.  Was  that  lady  in  any 
way  fitted  for  tlit  oflRce.'  The  I'rincess 
»p<tkeltttle  Italian  :  the  Countess  spoke 
only  t-he  Italian  of  the  lower  orders,and 
no  French.  They  were  so  situated,  that 
little  coinmuHication,  and  no  conver- 
sation, could  takoplucebetwtv.n  them. 
It  was  upon  thtse  facts,  which  had 
b^en  called  trifling  by  the  other  side, 
bat  which  ho  did  not  look  upon  as  tri- 
ftingi  it  wa.s  npon  those  incidental 
factv— lact«  which  sould  nut  be  invent- 
ed or  e]ta<;geruted  by  toitm-.sses,  that 
the  learned  gentleman  relied  for  con- 
firmation of  his  case;  and  those  per- 
4on«  tuiKl  wilfully  shut  their  ryes 
■j^intt  conviction,  whose  inf<'rences 
and  Gonrlu»ion«>  were  other  tlun  his 
oivij.  'lhe.se  fnct»  were  followed  by 
olberS,  not  less  roachisiTc.  Tiiere  was 
one  circtinisiHni;e  of  the  gold  chain  at 
Veiiiro — ami  tlic  slid  more  prominent 
lart  oi  Dnnioiit  having  actually  seen 
Bergani  pass  through  her  chauiiierJn- 
to  iho  r«oui  of  the  l'rinces.s.  In  cases 
Hko  llie  pres.Mit  every  thing  vva*  to  be 
iiittrtMl  iVoni  I  he  gciu.  lid  conduct  nftiic 
f  artict ;  and  ii  h^d  been  etearly  iliown 


that  the  Princess  and  Bergsmii  werp 
constantly  conducting  themselves  like 
lovurs.or  like  man  and  wife  dnringthe 
day,  while  every  preparation  was  made 
to  prevent  the  interruption  of  their 
intercourse  during  the  night.  The 
familiarities  at  the  Vilhid'Kste  were  not 
Fpokea  to  by  one,  two,  or  three  wil- 
ne.sses.  but  by  such  a  body  of  testimony 
us  set  d»nbt  ;It  dntiauce.  Walkiuijarm 
in  arm  in  the  gardens,  -.ilone  iu  a  canoe 
upon  the  lake — embracing  and  kissinfj 
each  other  —  where  such  intimacies 
were  proved  even  between  persons  in 
an  equal  rank  of  life,  accompuuied  by 
a  constant  anxiety  for  access  to  the 
bed-chamber  of  each  oifier,  no  conrl 
could  refuse  to  draw  the  infeience  that 
adultery  had  been  committed.  To  go 
through  the  whole  series  of  evidence 
would  only  be  to  fjtigiie  the  House : 
but  what  would  be  said  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ragazroni  with  respect  to  the  stn- 
tu<^,tothe  figures  of  Adam  and  Ever  He 
remembered  that  in  the  very  case  upon 
which  he  had  already  .stated  to'theHot'SO 
the  jndgment  of  Sir  William  Scott — is 
that  very  case  a  letter  had  been  pro- 
duced written  by  the  latiy  to  her  lover, in 
which  she  related  some  circmnstHUces 
t>f  an  indecent  nature.  To  that  letter, 
as  evidence,  the  learned  jud^e  had  most 
particulaiiy  adverted;  sayitt-;,  that  no 
woman  would  have  so  written  to  a  man 
ttnless  an  adulterous  intercourse  hnd 
taken  plate  between  them,  'iliat 
observation  applied  most  fully  to  the 
case  in  point.  HerRoyal  HighnesR  went 
subsequently  to  Catania,  and  he  begged 
to  call  their  lord.ships  attention  to  what 
paksed  there,  because  it  wti  most  im- 
portant. There  was  a  particular  ar- 
rangement of  apartments,  which  io 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of 
Bergami,  was  afterwards  altered.  Her 
Royal  Hi^hnejs  slept  iu  the  room  ad- 
joining that  of  Mademoiselle  Dimioot 
and  her  sister,  Marietta  Bron.  an«|  mi 
the  other  8ide  of  that  room  slept  the 
Countess  of  Oldi.  Kergami  being  ill, 
he  was  put  into  the  room  previously 
occupied  by  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  and 
the  Countes.s  was  placed  in  the  apart- 
ment of  her  Royal  Highness.  It  would 
be  seen, therefore,  that  up  to  this  period 
Dumont  and  her  sister  slept  b»  tweeu 
the  apartment  occupied  by  Bergami 
and  that  allotted  to  her  Koyal  High- 
ness. They  were  iu  the  habit  of  going 
to  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock;  tba 
door  which  coinmuuicated  with  their 
rodiiB  wa3  sometime*  ojp eOj  Aometiiucs 
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closed;  but  on  one  paittcular  mpming, 
liaj»i>cniiig  to  remain  beyond  the  ugnal 
tl)>.ie  (to  the  best  of  her  recollection, 
her  sister   being   present,)  about  tiic 
hour  of  ten,  her  Royal  Highness,  car- 
rying the  pillows  on   which    she  was 
a:ciutonied  to  sleep,  came  out  of  the 
room  of  Bergami.     She  saw  Dumont— - 
she  eyed  her,  and  pas.scd  into  her  own 
room,  contrary    to  her  usual  custom, 
without  saying  anything.    He  believed 
that  no  questions  were  put  as  to  that 
part  of  the  case  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side  ;  but  their  lord.ship», 
in  i!ir  discharge  of  that  important  duty, 
which    had  been     cast    upon     them, 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  ques- 
tions siiould  beas-ked,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  large  portion  of  time  had  not  been 
passed  by  her  Royal  Highness  in   the 
bed-room  of  Bergaiui.     Their  lordships 
asked,  wheUier  Dumont   had  quitted 
the  room  that  morning?  To  which  she 
answered,    that    she   had   not.      How 
long   had   she  been  awake?    She  iin- 
Kwered  two  hours.     Whelher,    during 
that  time,  her  Royal  Highness  pas«e.d 
through  the  room  ?    Her  answer  was, 
no.     Then  the  inference  was,  that  cer- 
tainly for  two  hours  her  Royal  High- 
ness iiad  been  in  the  b«d-room  of  the 
eoiirier.     When  he  stated  this  fact,  he 
■was  aware  that  it  would  be  again  said, 
that  it  depended  on  the  evidence  of 
DJimont,and  tiierefore  it  became  neces- 
saiy,  as  much  of  what  he  had  to  intro- 
duce   rested   on  her   credit,  fortified 
and  supported  as  it  was  by  corrobora- 
tive statement*,  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  respect  to  whut  had  been  thrown 
out  on  the  other  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  impeaching  her  testimony.— —The 
learned  counsel  then  ingeniously  coro- 
meutcd  on  the  letters  which  had  been 
produced  on  the  cross-examination  of 
Diunont,  and  contended  that  they  were 
clearly  written  by  her,  not  in  sincerity, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  eye 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  with  a 
view   to  promoic  the  inteiests  of  her 
sister.     If  uhiitthccounitelon  the  other 
side  were  saynig  was  correct — if  there 
Avure  no  ground  fur  casting  an  imputa- 
tion  on  the   character  of   her   Royal 
Jtiighness — if  there  were  nothing  mys- 
terious in  the  conduct  of  tbie  courier 
— if  Bergami  were  advanced  in  the  ser- 
vice, solely  on  account  of  his  merib<, 
?,nd  the  respect  he  bore  to  an  honour- 
able mistress—if  such  were  his  situation, 
and   tlie  character  of  hij;  conneeiion, 
wh.it  was  the  invviti^ble  eonclasion  to 


which  it  led?  Could  there  be  a  more 
desirable  witness  than  that  man  hioi- 
seif,  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Dsi* 
mont?  .She  spoke  of  his  conduct  when 
the  three  i)arties  only   were  present; 
not  on  one  occasion,  but  many.     If  the 
connection  of  Bargami  vvith  her  Royal 
Highness  were  such  as  w^is  »llege4  in 
th'*  bill,  he  certainly  coul4  not  appear 
at  llieir  lordships'  bar  ;  but,  if  it  wetP 
a  pure  connectioa.  unsullied  by  thps^ 
ciicnmstances  which  he  (the  Solicitor- 
General)  had  stated,  why  was  he  not 
opposed  to  this  witness?  Why  wa.s  he 
not  brought  forward  to  contradiet  Du- 
njont  —to  show  that  a  base  attack  vv^s 
made  on  the  character  iiod  honour  of 
the  most  amiable  X*iirtces.s  iu  the  worlil 
-to    prove    that  Ouraont  had   b??n 
f.dsely  accusing   her  Royal   Hifbne/is 
with  crimes  that  were  never  commit- 
ted? Having  made  these  observatj^i^s 
on  the  statement  of  hiy.  learned  frj^d, 
relative  to  the  testimony  of  thi-s  wit- 
ness, be  called   on  their  lordships  tp 
consider  the  whole  of  the  evideatc,  to 
take  all  the  story  together  and  to  pee 
whether  she  wms  ultimately  contradict- 
ed in  any  point  that  couM   destroy  tl>e 
inference  to  which  her  testimony  m;;st 
evidently  lead.      He  asked   of   their 
lordships  to  mark  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  to  mark  how  the  case  then 
stood.     At  Milan  this  man  bad  beea 
empioyed  as  a  courier  in  General  Pinos 
service.     He  afterwards  was  admitted 
to  the  same  rank  in  her  Royal  Higb- 
ness's  household.     But  in  tlie  course  of 
a  few  months   he  became  her  Royal 
Highness's  equerry,  then  her  chamber- 
lain, then,  by  her  influence,  knight  of 
Malta,  then  Baron  de  la  Frinchini,then 
ki.'ight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerw- 
salem,  and  then  Grand  Master  of  the 
order  which  her'Royal  Highne»;s  her- 
self created.      They  would  find  him 
also  po.sses.sed  of  a  considerable  pro- 
perty at  the  very  gates  of  Milan.     The 
man  who  had  been  a  few  years  before 
living  in  a  prison  (fur  what  reason  he 
knew  not), who  had  received  three  U\Te» 
a  day  fromGeneralPino— they  foun4  this 
man  suddenly  covered  with  order*  un<l 
honours,     for  what  cause?  ^r  what 
service?    for  what  talents  ?     He  asketl 
this  because,  when  their  lordships  con- 
sidered it  together  with  the  other  facts, 
it    strengthened    and    confirmed    the 
statement  of  the  witnesses,  and  niudc 
it   almost  impossible    to  ad<luce    any 
other  cause  for  the  extraordinary  love 
vvhic!>  her  Royal  Highiiu»»  manifested 
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toward*  this  man,  but  that  whieh  was 
-.ili  2iH.     But   to   proceed.     A   vessel 
\«  1-  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
Ion-  v,'\;i;'f,   and  her  Royal  Hi'jhness 
went  on  i-oard  at  Augusta.     (Tlic  So- 
licitor funeral  here  repeated   the  evi- 
dence relative  to   the  transactions   on 
hoard  the   polacre. )    H«re  were  five 
witnesses  speaking  of  what  jtassed  on 
hoard   the   polacre — deposing    to  cir- 
cumstanccH  that  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  person  who  was  in  the  suite 
of  her    Koyal    Highness  at  the  time, 
and  who  was  still  in  her  sc  rvice.    Why, 
then,  were  they  not  contradicted?    As 
the  case  now  stood,  had  he  not  stated 
•uffieienf  fo  convince  their  lordships' 
minds  of  what  wgs  passing,  at  that  im- 
portanf  period, between  those  parties? 
The  learned  gentleujan  now  recapitu- 
lated the  remainder  of  the  evidence, 
adverting  to  the  licentiousness  which 
marked    the   proceedinjis  at    the  Ba- 
rona  ;  the  dance  of  the  man,  IMahomcd ; 
the  niidnir;ht  occurrences  at  Cliamitz, 
where  Dumont   was    driven  from  her 
KoyalHigliness's  chamber  to  make  way 
for  Bergami ;  the  events  at  Carlsruhe  ; 
and    the  subsequent    transactions    at 
Baden,  Vienna,  and  Trieste :  at  which 
latter  place  Bergami  was  seen  coming 
•ut  of  his   own   room   in  his  drawers 
and   slippers,  and  going  into  that  of 
the  Countess  of  Oldi,  which    had    a 
communication  with  the  chamber  of 
the  Princess.     All  those  facts  proved 
an  adulterous  interconrse  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  by  circumstances  too,  which 
mutually   ronfirmrd  each    other.     He 
would  jjow  call   their  lordships'  recol- 
lection  to  the   evidence   of  tvo  wit- 
nesses—tlie  last  that  were  called   be- 
fore them— he  meant  RastelU  and  Sac- 
chi.    (He  here  re-stated  theircvidence, 
and  contended  with  great  force  that 
they  confirmed  in  every  particular  the 
testimony  of  those  persons   who  had 
gone  before  them.) 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  rose 
to  propose  that  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty  should  be  asked  whether  it 
was  now  their  intention  to  open  the 
case  for  the  defence,  or  to  ask  the 
delay  which  had  been  agreed  to. 


DIVORCE  CLAUSE. 
Lord  LONSDALE  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  conceived  that  it  was 
■ot  improper  ta  remind  a  noble  lord 
near  him  (Lord  Liverpool )  ot' observa- 
tions he  bad  nistde  ou  a  former  occa- 


sion, respecting  one  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  ask  that  nobie  lord 
what  determination  he  had  come  to  on 
thiit  subject.  His  own  feeliiiiis,  he  ad- 
mitted, and  he  believed  the  feelings  of 
many  of  their  lordships,  were,  that  it 
was  extremely  desirable  to  separate 
the  two  provisions  of  degradation  and 
divorce  in  the  Bill.  His  im|ue>.sion 
was — an  impression  in  whirh  a  large 
jiroportion  of  that  House  concurred 
with  him,  he  believed — ihat  Ihe  con- 
clusion which  their  lordships  should 
come  to  in  the  Bill  ought  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  evidence  iilone  given 
at  the  bar.  Where  an  often*  e  was 
charged,  there  should  be  no  aggrava- 
tion proposed  in  the  punishmeiil.  The 
measure  of  the  punishment  oujilit  ra- 
ther to  fall  short  of  the  oftence.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
state  whether  there  was  any  dctemii- 
nation  to  withdraw  the  cl.iuse  of  di- 
vorce. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made  in  (he  Bill 
till  the  whole  case  was  closed,  till  the 
qnestion  of  the  second  reading  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Bill  should  be 
committed.  What  he  had  slated,  on 
occasion  of  discussing  the  motion  of  a 
noble  baron,  was  stated  in  coiistqutnce 
of  imputations  thrown  out  respecting 
the  provision  alluded  to  in  the  bill,  and 
insinuations  made  not  Vnly  in  that 
house,  but  elsewhere, that  divorce  was 
the  object  of  the  bill.  He  had  dis- 
claimed that  that  had  bee  n  the  object 
of  the  Bill ;  he  bad  then  stated  the"  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  to  be  public  justice; 
he  had  then  stated  the  object  of  the 
Bill  to  be  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
conntry,  and  nottoielieve  the  illus- 
trious individnal  at  ihe  head  of  the 
state.  He  had  then  stated  that  it  might 
be  made  a  separate  proposition,  and  it 
was  open  to  the  House  to  deal  with 
that  as  they  might  think  proper.  He 
could  now  most  distinctly  say,  that  the 
illustrious  individual  alluded  to  had  no 
wish  whatever  that  the  Bill  should  ope- 
rate as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 
He  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  introduced 
the  provision  of  divorce  as  a  plain 
and  lair  inference  from  the  other  pro- 
vision of  degradation,  if  that  were 
made  out.  If,  however,  a  strong  feel- 
ing existed  in  the  house  or  in  the  coun- 
try, founded  on  religious  considera- 
tions, against  this  provision,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  it.     He 
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"wislied  to  confine  himself  to  those  oh- 
servations — he  wished  to  set  the  illus- 
trious individual  right  on  this  subject. 
The  illustrious  individual  did  not  wish 
for  it  as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Earl  GREY  agreed  with  what  the 
noble  earl  had  stated  respecting  tiie 
propriety  of  preserving  their  judg- 
ments unbiassed  till  ihey  could  come 
to  a  full  decision,  when  the  whole  ca.se 
should  h«  closed.  When  he  therefore 
stated  any  thinj;  hy|>otheticiilly,  he 
hoped  he  would  not  be  nnderstuod  as 
prejudfifinj^on  theonc  side  or  the  other. 
A  more  unseasonable  propositicji  thai: 
that  sug^eitel  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
first  spoke  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
never  heard.  No  answer  thut  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  could  have  given  could 
have  the  eliect  of  wariuntinj;  such  n 
proposition.  (Hear, hear.)  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  proposition  to  restrain 
the  counsel  at  the  \>ar  withii]  certain 
Hmits  in  tlieir  defence.  The  clause 
alluded  to  in  the  Bdl  ceuld  be  con- 
sidered only  when  the  whole  case  was 
closed,  and  the  Bill  caine  under  consi- 
deration in  a  conmiiltee.  Now  it  was 
impossible  that  apy  alteration  whatever 
could  be  proposed  or  made.  The  de- 
fence was,  therefore  to  be  directed 
against  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  as  it  stood 
at  present.  It  was  not  only  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  but  a  Bill  of  Di- 
vorce. That  was  the  state  of  the  Bill 
now  before  their  lordships ;  and  to 
that  extent  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  coun- 
sel to  direct  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence. 

Earl  GREY  explained.  He  had  un- 
derstood his  lordship's  ohject  to  have 
jjeen  that  counsel  should  be  instructtd 
not  to  Hiuke  any  defence  against  the 
clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  EIVERPOOL  said  he 
had  put  nu  sucii  construction  on  the 
noble  lord's  meajiing.  He  had  only 
conceived  the  noble  lord  to  have  put 
a  question  to  him  before  the  counsel 
should  be  called  on  to  state  the  course 
they  proposed  to  pursue. 

Earl  GEE\  bogged  tli€  noble  lord's 
pardon,  for  he  had  niisunderstuod  his 
object. 


THE  QUEEN'S  DEFENCE. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR  (to 
Mr.  Brouuham.) — I  understand  it  to 
he  the  wish  of  the  House  to  ask  you 
hov  you  propose  to  proceed  ?  whethcj- 


you  propose  to  proceed  to  state  the  de- 
fence now,  or  to  take  the  delay  agreed 
to  be  allowed? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Amid  the  new 
and  accumulating  difficulties  jvWch, 
every  step  we  proceed,  are  risina; 
around  us^ — even  now  we  are  met  wltli 
a  new  bill.     (Order,  order.) 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR.— 
When  connsel  are  ordered  to  with- 
draw, they  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  observations 
on  what  takes  place  in  the  House.  If 
the  counsel  act  otherwise,  the  order  for 
withdrawing  must  be  enforced,  and 
you  will  understand  now  that  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  you  maks 
no  observation  on  what  has  been  shid 
by  any  of  the  lords.  You  are  asked  a 
question,  and  you  are  to  confine  your- 
self to  the  answering  of  that  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM— I  cannot  say 
"  Yen,"  or  "  Nay,"  to  that  question.  1 
teJl  wh  it  I  ask  ;  I  speak  not  of  justice, 
but  what  I  trust  your  lordships  will  in 
compassion  concede. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR— Mr. 
Brougham,  this  house  docs  nothing  in 
compassion.  Tlsat  is  a  mode  of  address 
which  voii  ought  not  toi  use. 

.Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Then  I  make 
no  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  your 
lordships.  I  thought  that  an  appeal  to 
your  mercy  was  tlie  more  respectful 
mode  of  prcsenthig  to  you  the  request 
I  had  to  make,  and  therefore  I  used 
that  mode  of  address.  But  now  I 
stand  on  my  right.  After  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced, I  throw  myself  on  the  justice 
of  your  lordships.  I,  not  having  Lad 
weeks  and  months  beforehand  tomakt 
myself  acquainted  with  the  details,  a* 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  had, 
cannot  he  expected  all  at  once  to  be 
prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  case 
on  the  other  side  ;  I  therefore  ask  till 
to-morrow  to  answer  your  lerdships' 
question  ;  and  if  >our  lordships  wotdd 
nu'ct  at  twelve  irsttad  of  ten,  that 
would  give  two  hours  of  time  for  coa- 
sideraticii. 

From  further  questions,  it  was  col- 
lected that  Mr.  Brougham  wished, 
as  was  consistent  with  the  proceedings 
at  Nisi  Prius,  to  make  his  speech  or 
defence,  and  to  rtser\e  to  himself  the 
right,  after  that  sp«-ech  was  made,  of 
declaring  whether  he  would  call  wit- 
nesses or  not. 

ihe  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  thons't 
that  to-inorrow  the  quLstivo  ought  lu 
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he  p«t,  "  Whcth«r  lli«  a|»pltcation  of 
tUe  coiiusol  of  tlie  Ouceit  continued  the 
•anreas  it  ha<l  been  to-day?"  It",  how- 
*Ter,  it  tinacd  utit  tu  be  that  he  \ri.>l)ecl 
tugo  through  his  case,  or  that  he  wished 
for  Ml  ailjoiirnineut  to  a  future  period, 
his  lordthip  was  of  opinion  thatiicitiier 
request  oofjht,  in  justice,  to  be  refused. 
If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  middle  course 
wen-  (iu!;pe.sted,  which  would  leave  the 
f»iin»el  at  liberty  either  to  call  his 
tritneases  iniqi£diatcly,  or  to  delay 
them  nntil  a  luiurc  occasion,  that 
w<mld  be  a  point  requiring  very  con- 
•iderable  deiilMsration. 

The  Enrl  of  ROSSLYN  did  not  con- 
ceive that  tlie  learned  counsel  had 
made  the  latter  proposition  in  the  form 
fit'  iin  application.  He  only  said  that 
notil  the  end  of  his  speech  heon«;htnot 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  his  option. 

Adjourned  till  half-past  eleven  to- 
morrow. 


FRIDAY,  September  8th. 

The  LORD-CHANCELl.OR  in- 
foriiM'd  Mr.  lirougham,  that  he  had 
^cn  contmandcd  i)y  the  House  to  ask 
in  what  manner  the  conngel  for  her 
Majesty  iDteujIcd  to  proceed  in  her 
defence  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAia  said,  it  is  our 
nrlshto  proceed  forthwith. 

TheLOKD  CHANCELLOR  asked 
if  the  counsel  ••ineant  by  proceeding 
forlliTritii,  to  open  the  case  then,  and 
to  follow  it  np  by  producing  evidence. 
or  did  they  nie;in  merely  to"  open  the 
case,  and  afterwards  pray  time  to  pro- 
core  evidence? 

Mr.  UROUGHAM  said,  that  there 
were  t'To  cases  with  respect  to  evi- 
dence, by  eilhcr  of  which  they  might 
iulisrqucntly  sec  cause  to  guide  the 
dofencc.  The  first  was,  whetlier  they 
would  call  any  evidence  whatever; 
the  second,  they  mi^ht  be  able  imme- 
diately to  produce  part  of  their  evi- 
d*-nce,  bnt  yet  they  might  rt-quire  time 
to  brine  over  other  witnesses.  Ho  cn- 
trt-ated  the  indiiisjence  of  the  Hons?, 
nil.  I  huving  bci-n  tiirown  by  their  de- 
cisions into  a  fcituatinn  of  such  great 
i»erple.\ity,  that  he  mitht  he  allowed 
to  proceed  with  the  defence,  and  not 
be  asked  any  question  as  to  his  deter- 
mination of  hrin-iins;  evidence  or  con- 
ti:  :ins  the  defence  to  its  conclusion  in 
tl'  u  sraje  of  the  proceeding. 

Cuiiii^el  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Lord  F.USRINE  wL-hed  to  tell  the 
House  uh)  he  would  reconuuend  their 


lordships  to  yield  furthwith  to  (he  w* 
quest  of  the  Queen's  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. He  had  much  experience  i^  bis 
time  in  other  courts.  He  had  never 
understood  that  a  counsel  w:in  bcund 
before  he  commenced  his  defence,  to 
state  the  condition  of  his  case  with  re- 
spect to  evidence.  He  had  o(ten  known 
questions  to  be  asked  by  judges  upon 
that  point,  and  an  answer  n  fused,  'i'he 
reason  why  the  courts  allowed  this 
seeming  breach  of  conricsy  was  plain. 
A  counsel  rising  for  the  dcfenrc  might 
be  unsettled  in  his  own  mind  as  to  call* 
ing  evidence.  He  might  wait  till  h« 
had  tried  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
his  address  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  ; 
he  might  be  induced  attcrwsrds  either 
to  call  evidence  or  trnst  to  the  effect 
of  his  observations  ;  or  be  might  ha  e 
determined  not  to  call  witnesses,  and 
afterwards  micht  find  it  necessary  to 
alter  his  resolution  for  the  .«ake  of 
>'trengt^>ening  his  case.  In  the  pro- 
ceedmg  before  the  House,  he  wished 
in  ail  cases,  where  it  was  practicable, 
to  assimilate  to  the  lower  courts.  Let 
their  lordships  examine  with  him  what 
was  the  practice  of  those  courts  in  re- 
ference to  llie  point  in  qnestion.  'fbe 
prosecutor  had  the  power  in  thos« 
courts  of  deciding  on  the  time  in  wiiich 
he  might  choose  the  case  to  come  on. 
If  he  ^^as  not  ready  on  the  time  first 
appointed,  the  court  was  always  ready, 
on  sutncieiit  cause  being  sht-wn,  to  pnt 
off  the  trial  till  tiie  next  convenient 
period.  But  when  all  obstacles  were 
removed,  and  the  tiial  had  begun,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  stop;  go  on  he 
must,  whatever  reasons  might  he  plead- 
ed for  that  purpose.  The  defendant 
in  thi)se  courts  was  equally  bound  to 
go  on,  and  proceed  with  his  case  to 
the  conclusion.  And  why  was  he  so 
bound?  Because  such  was  the  pre- 
cii.ion  with  wliich  the  charges  were 
stated  in  the  declaration  or  mdictmeirt, 
that  the  defendant  could  not  bnt  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  charges-,  as  far 
as  previous  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances  and  places  would  conduce  to 
that  effect.  If  afterwards  it  could  be 
proved  by  the  dctendant  that  he  had 
not  ri  ceived  siifliciently  clear  intima- 
tion of  iIkj  nature  of  the  charges,  and 
of  the  tithe  when  they  were  committed, 
to  allow  him  fuir  opportunity  of  con- 
futing the  accusation — if  he  could  prove 
this,  and  shew  a  reasonable  probability 
that  he  might  have  confuted  the  acca- 
satiop,  iidd  he  beta  allowed  that  pre- 
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Hminat  y  knowledge  wbrcli  tUe  law  re- 
i^uiied  tliat  he  slionid  have,  he  would, 
iu  uii  probability,  succeed  in  setting 
«  the  verdict  ohtuined  aiijainst  him  aside. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, whicli  he  recommended  to  their 
lordships'  imitation,  because  it  was  a 
law  of  humanity  and  mercy.  He  would 
huvcthenj  more  especially,  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  do  it,  imitate  the  practice  of 
therourts. 

the  Eail  of  LAUDERDALE  ex- 
patiated on  tlie  impropriety  and  in- 
coJivenienci<;s  likely  to  result  from 
granting  the  reqHe^t,  and  was,  there- 
fore, adverse  to  acceding  to  the  pro- 
position of  her  Majesty's  counsel. 

Ihe  LORD-CHANCELLOU  said, 
that  when  a  counsel  opened  liis  case, 
lie  tiicreby  gave  a  pledjre  to  the  court 
tliat  he  was  ready  to  call  his  witnesses 
immediately  after,  and  to  close  it  in 
whatever  way  it  should  direct,  and 
that  the  law  did  not  admit  of  any  re- 
liance being  placed  on  the  discri  tion 
of  counsel;  and  therefore  dsclared  on 
his  honour  as  a  peer,  and  his  fViith  as  a 
raan,  he  could  not  conscientiously  give 
his  a.sscut  to  the  application  of  her 
Majesty's  counsel. 

Earl  GREY  thought  that  some  mis- 
apprehension existed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  made  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsel.  As  he  understood  it, 
the  object  of  it  was,  not  that  they 
n)igl!t  iiave  the  option  of  suspending 
the  defence,  either  after  their  opening 
statement,  or  after  examining  some  of 
the  witnesses  on  their  side,  but  to  have 
the  privilege  of  suspending  it  in  the 
former  particular  only.  'I'he  latter 
request  could  not,  he  thought,  be  re- 
fused either  in  justice  or  humanity,  hut 
he  was  very  doubtful  wlietker  lie  could 
vote  for  the  other. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL.— If  the  advan- 
tages in  the  case  were  equal,  he  would 
most  readily  allow  her  Majesty  to  have 
the  benefit  of  what  was  now  asked; 
but  the  injustice  would  be  so  mon- 
strous, if  the  Queen's  counsel  were  hI- 
-  lowed  to  state  their  case  now,  and  call 
tlicir  evidence  at  another  period,  that 
fee  conid  not  for  one  moniant  accede 
to  such  a  proposition.  It  had  be«  n 
again  staled  by  the  noble  earl  who 
ftpo'ice  last,  that  the  present  incouve- 
uienc€  arose  entirely  from  the  course 
ef  the  proceeding  taken  ou  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  government.  His 
lr.rdi*tnp  would  now,  w  he  would  al- 
Vr'aj.v,it;p6l  tliatattack  on  his  Majesty's 


government.  Towards  the  arrmed  n# 
cour.^e  conld  Ire  more  advantag«outf 
than  the  present.  The  noble  earl  wbo 
spoke  last,  wonld  have  adiT]>tod  tb* 
course  of  impeachmerrt ;  butwhatfresU 
difficulties  and  dangers  would  have  en- 
circled her  Majesty,  if  that  had  been 
the  case?  No  precise  specification  of 
the  charge  wonld  be  made  :  the  evi- 
dence wonld  not  he  upon  oath,  and 
fresh  and  amended  charges  might  be 
brought  forward  every  day.  In  th« 
present  course,  however,  a  specific^ 
ti»n  of  the  charge  had  taken  place  with 
as  much  precision  as  possible;  for  the 
very  individual  with  whom  the  adul- 
tery was  charged  to  hav«  been  com- 
mitted, was  pointed  out :  and  in  this 
House,  the  te>timony  was  given  on 
oath,  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
accused  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses, an  advantage  which  the  rule* 
of  the  other  House  did  not  admit  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  lordship  conceived, 
tliat  if  the  House  allowed  the  Queen's 
counsel  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  case,  they  would  permit  him  to  en- 
joy a  most  partial  and  nnequal  advan- 
tage, which  was  refused  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Bill,  and  their  lordships  would 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice. 

Lord  LAM.SDOWN-did  not  pre- 
cisely know  what  motion  was  before 
the  House,  and  he  requested  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  to  give  .some  informatioa 
about  it. 

The  LORD-CFIANCELLOR.— The 
motion  is  this — That  counsel  be  called 
in  and  be  informed,  that  if  they  now 
proceed  to  state  their  case,  they  nniic, 
on  their  closing  that  statement,  if  they 
mean  to  adduce  proofs,  that  they  must 
go  on  with  them;  but  if  not,  that  the 
House  now  adjourn  for  sucli  reason- 
able time  before  the  case  is  stated,  that 
the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  shall  pro- 
pose, in  order  for  them  to  proceed. 

Lerd  LANSDOWN  said,  that  al- 
though he  was  nut  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  below,  yet,  as  far  as  he  knew 
any  thing  of  the  practice,  this  was  the 
most  unusual  course  of  proceeding 
ever  adopted  in  any  court  of  judica- 
ture whatever.  H-  would  say  that, 
if  in  answer  to  that  communicatioa, 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  should 
state  that  he  would  futer  into  no  su«h 
case,  but  that  he  wonld  reserve  himself 
open  for  his  client  to  make  such  an 
application  as  she  shouUl  think  (it,  at 
the  time,  and  under  the  circumsluact*. 
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of  the  caxc,  acconlinn;  as  the  necessity 
shall  arise,  the  counsel  will  do  no  more 
than  tlK-  <liity  which  he  owes  to  his 
client,  iind  lie  litliiived  that  no  counsel 
who  had  ever  appeared  at  iheir  lord- 
i»hij»>'  bar,  would  feel  bound  to  enter 
into  an  en«anement  snch  as  that  pro- 
posed i  for  a  more  extraordinary'  pro- 
ceeding in  a  cnurt  of  justice,  he  never 
knew  or  heard  of  (htar).  That  court 
of  justice  itself  intirruptins:  the  course 
of  its  own  proceedings. — (hear,  hear) 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty, — (hear,  hear,  hear)  and  con- 
clnding  a  treaty  with  counsel  at  the 
bar.  This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary |<rocteding  that  ever  ap- 
peared bctore  any  court  of  justice. 
For  wliat  was  it  that  was  proposed  to 
be  done?  Why,  it  was,  tlfat  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  b;ir  should  be  called  on, 
he  being  rtady  to  proceed,  who  states, 
that  he  is  ready  to  proceed,  and  who 
has  a  right  t«  proceed. — (Hear,  hear.) 
That,  in  the  state  the  case  is  in,  he 
shall  be  told,  "you  shall  not  proceed 
nulcss  yon  will  undertake  ui  ne  case 
whatever,  and  under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  not  knowin;;  what  the  bear- 
in;;  of  the  evidence  will  be  on  the  case, 
with  which  you  arc  entrusted,  you 
shall  iindertakc  to  make  no  application 
to  this  House — (loud  cries  of ''hear,') 
in  whatever  situation  you  may  be 
placed."  The  House  then  says  for 
itself,  "  We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession  which  we 
«lemand  from  you,  will  undertake  to 
bind  otirselvcs;  and  say  what  you  will, 
ktwhat  circumstances  will  arise,  let 
the  varying  forms  of  justic;-,  as  arisiiijj 
ont  of  the  slate  of  ilie  case,  be  what 
they  may,  we  will  bind  ourselves  to 
listen  to  no  cLicnmstanccs  (hear,  hear, 
hear ; ;  to  shut  ourselves  up,  to  close 
onr  tars  to  the  cause  of  justice  which 
ever  way  it  presents  itself,  and  bind 
ourselves  by  this  most  extraordinary 
treaty  publicly  between  the  Queen's 
jndgP8  and  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 
tHear,  hear.)  The  noble  marquis  then 
proceeded  to  say, that  they  had  beard 
too  much  of  this  case  before  tliem, 
and  which  be  thought  wav  against  the 
character  (if  the  crown.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  sorrow  to  every  reflecting  mind 
as  well  as  regrit.  As  to  any  thing  like 
a  treaty  or  contract,  or  any  thing  like 
a  protocol  soit  of  i>rocecding  between 
the  jud::i'K  of  this  House  and  tlic  coun- 
•el  «i  the  bar,  lie  bhould  for  one  most 


strongly  protest  against  it.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  He  protested  for  one, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  duty,  from 
being  bound  by  any  such  intention. 
He  for  one  would  not  call  on  counsel 
at  the'bar  to  do  that  whidi  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  would  betray  the 
interests  of  his  client.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  CALTHORP  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  on  all  occasions  the  prac- 
tice of  courls  of  justice  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  adhered  to. 
He  thought  that  the  House  deviated 
in  some  respects  from  the  strict 
rules  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  the 
great  latitude  of  the  examination 
they  allowed  to  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty — that  indulgence  was  however 
granted  to  them  as  an  equivalent  for 
refusing  the  list  of  witnesses;  and 
considering  how  sparingly  counsel 
availed  themselves  of  that  power,  it 
apj)eared  to  him  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  withhold  that  indulgence,  the 
high  character  of  her  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-Cencral  was  a  guarantee  that  he 
would  not  abu?e  the  nululgence. 

Lord  REDESDALE  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  proceedtil  by  impeachment,  but 
he  felt  ))oun(l  to  oppose  the  motion ; 
because,  the  olycct  it  had  in  view  was 
impracticable,  and  it  would  establish  a 
precedent  most  misehievons. 

Lord  DARNLEV  considered  that 
in  point  of  public  justice  they  onght  to 
allow  her  jNIajcsty's  counsel  to  state 
their  case  and  to  examine  the  witnesses 
now-  within  their  reach,  and  then  to 
adjourn  until  the  remainder  of  tlieir 
witnesses  should  arrive. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
put  the  question,  whether  the  adjourn- 
ment which  may  be  required  for  bring- 
ing up  her  Majesty  witnesses  shall  take 
place  before  counsel  have  stated  hor 
case,  or  afterwards.  It  was  decided, 
on  a  division,  that  counsel  must  either 
adjourn  that  defence  aUog<  ther  at  pre- 
sent; or  if  not,  mast  go  into  evidence 
immediately  on  closing  their  statement 
— by  a  majority  of  160  to  6.5. — Counsel 
were  then  called  in,  and  informed  of 
the  resolution  to  which  the  House  had 
come. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  now  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  comment  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  jdedging  himself  to  abstain 
from  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  evi- 
deiu-e  which  he  might  or  rr.ight  not 
thiuk  it  necessary  to  adduce. 
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TlicLORD-CHANCELLORihought 

Mich  an  indulgence  incompatible  with 
tlie  resolution  to  wliich  the  House  had 
just  Gonie, 

Lord  ERSKINE  differed  vrlth  the 
noble  lord,  and  moved  a  resolution  for 
agreeing  to  the  proposition  of  the 
learned  counsel. 

The  question  was  pwt,  and  the  House 
divided— Contents,  49— N»n  Contents, 
170.— Majority,  l'2l. 

Counsel  being  again  called  in,  and 
informed  tiiat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biongliam  iiad  been  refused, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  begged  to  be 
penjiitted  to  have  till  to-morrow  to 
consider  of  his  final  determination. 

Adjourned. 

SATURDAY,   September  9th. 
The     LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 

Mr.  Brougham,  the  House  are  desirous 
of  knowing  at  what  time  it  will  be 
most  convenient  for  you  to  go  iato^the 
cas«  of  her  Majesty  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords:  her 
Majcsty's^counsel  being  most   willing 
to  give  the  House  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  that  question,  thought 
it  thoir  duty  to  wait  upon  her  Majesly 
hist  niglit,  and,    in  concurrence  with 
ttie  opinion  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Williams,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  professional  duty,  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  leave  town  for  York,  we  have 
come  to  a  determination  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  which  we    trust  will  meet  your 
lordships'  convenience.     The  decision 
which  }0ur  lordships  came  to  yester- 
d;iy,  namely,   not    to  allow  any  com- 
mentary in  this  stage  of  the   proceed- 
ing upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill,  was  communicated  to 
her  Majesty.     Wc  then   received  her 
Majesty's  commands  to    inform   your 
1  )rdships,  that  wc  shall  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  speedily  as  possible  to  answer 
Hie  case  made  out  for  the  Bill,  and  to 
tender  evidence  in  defence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty; but  as  this  will  require  a  few 
days  preparation,  and  as  that  task  will 
devolve   to  one  of  her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers, in  a  dill'erent  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, probably  your  lordships  will 
grant  a  short  delay  for  that  purpose. 
Her  Majesty's  anxiety  to  proceed  in 
her  defence,  continues  not  only   un- 
.tbated,  but  is  rather  more  increased 
by  some  of  the  proofs  against  her,  and 
looking  to  that   very   natural,    and  I 
shall  take  leave  to  add,  that  praise- 
23 


worthy  feeling,  my  learned  friends  9nd 
myself  are  desirous  that  the  delay 
slrould  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  ra- 
ther exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  limits 
her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  assign 
to  our  request,  when  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  allow  us  to  about  Monday 
fortnight  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  rose  and  said, 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive  that 
any  dift'evence  of  opinion  could  arise 
in  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
application  made  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel at  the  bar,  because  in  his  judgment 
the  time  for  beginning  her  Majesty's 
defence  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretionof  her  Majesty's  connsef. 
No  personal  inconveinence  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, ought  to  influence  their  lord- 
ships upon  the  question  now  proposed, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  received 
with  unanimity. 

Lord  DA  RNLEY  said  he  concurred 
with  the  noble  earl,  that  the  learned 
counsel  had  a  perfect  right  to  fix  any 
day  most  convenient  for  them  to  go 
into  rhe  defence  of  their  illustrious 
client;  but  if  lie  understood  the  learned 
counsel  rightly,  he  had  not  announced 
any  definite  or  precise  day  when  he 
proposed  to  open  the  case,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, for  he  had  used  the  words  *' at 
or  about,  or  somewhere  abojit  Monday, 
fortnight."  Tie  should  therefore  hope 
that  the  learned  counsel  would  fix  the 
latest  day,  if  he  conveniently  conld, 
without  detriment  to  her  Majesty's  in- 
terests, at  which  the  proceedings  in 
this  solemn  inquiry  were  to  be  re- 
sumed. It  would  not  become  his  lord- 
ship to  suggest  any  particular  day,  but 
it  was  desirable  that  her  Majesty's 
counsel  should  name  precisely  the 
latest  day,  when  it  wou!<i  be  most  con- 
venient for  them  positively  to  proceed 
in  the  defence.  This  arrangement 
would  remove  all  doubt  or  confusion 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  GREY  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  who  spoke  last,  and  with  the 
noble  earl  who  preceded  him,  that  the 
House  was  bound  ta  attend  to  the 
convenience  of  her  Majesty's  counsel 
as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
prepared  to  ehter  into  her  Majesty's 
defence  ;  but  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  by  Monday  fort- 
night, he  hoped  he  should  not  be  con-, 
sidered  as  in  any  degree  interfering 
vvith  the  discretion  which  the  leaiiied ' 
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of  «hc  cBxe,  according  as  the  necessity 
shall  ariitff,  the  counsel  will  do  no  more 
tb4n  the  diily  which  he  owes  to  his 
dient,  and  he*  hrlicvcd  tliat  no  eounsei 
who  had  ever  HppcarctI  at  their  lortl- 
i»hi|»>'  bar,  would  feel  bound  to  enter 
into  an  rii::aj;cnient  such  as  tliat  pro- 
posed ;  for  a  more  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  justice,  lie  never 
knew  or  heard  of  (hear).  That  court 
of  justice  itself  interrupting  the  course 
of  it*  own  proceedings,— (hear,  hear) 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty, — (hear,  hear,  hear)  and  con- 
cindin^  a  treaty  wilh  counsel  at  the 
bar.  This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  ex- 
tnordiuary  proceeding  that  ever  ap- 
peared before  any  court  of  justice. 
For  what  was  it  that  wa.s  proposed  to 
be  done  'f  Why,  it  was,  tlHit  the  learned 
ronosci  at  the  bur  should  be  called  on, 
he  being  ready  to  }»roceed,  who  states, 
that  he  is  ready  to  proceed,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  proceed. — (Hear,  hear.) 
That,  in  the  state  tlic  case  is  in,  he 
shall  be  told,  "you  shall  not  proceed 
unless  yon  will  undertake  ni  n»  case 
MFhatever,  ami  under  no  circumstances 
vfhatever,  not  knowin;;,'  what  the  bear- 
ing of  the  evidence  will  be  on  thecase, 
with  which  you  arc  entrusted,  you 
»faall  t!ndn°tako  to  make  no  application 
to  tliis  House— (loud  cries  of  "hear," ) 
is  whatever  situation  you  may  be 
placed."  The  House  then  says  for 
itself,  "We,  OR  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
tarn  for  this  concession  which  we 
demand  from  you,  will  undertake  to 
bind  oiirseUcs;  and  say  what  you  will, 
let  what  circnm.-tanci's  will  arise,  let 
the  varying  forms  of  justice,  as  arisins 
ont  of  the  slate  of  the  case,  be  what 
they  may,  we  will  bind  ourselves  to 
listen  to  no  circumstances  (hear,  hear, 
hear  ;  to  shut  ourselves  up,  to  close 
onr  tars  to  the  cause  of  justice  wiiich 
ever  way  it  presents  itself,  and  bind 
our.-elves  by  this  mo^t  extraordinary 
Treaty  publicly  between  the  Queen's 
jndges  and  th'.'  counsel  at  the  bar. 
tHear,  hear.)  The  noble  marquis  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  tbey  had  heard 
too  niurh  of  this  ease  before  thfui, 
and  wliich  he  thought  was-  against  tiie 
chanu  tcrof  the  ciown.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  been  the  subjr et  of 
fliuch  sorrow  to  every  reflecting  njind 
as  w<  II  ah  rejrrtt.  \s  to  any  thing  like 
a  tieaty  or  contract,  or  any  thing  like 
a  piotorol  soit  of  proceeding  between 
the  jii<I;j(»  of  Ibis  House  and  thu  conn- 
ed lU  the  bar,  he  ^hould  for  one  most 


strongly  protest  against  it.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  He  protested  for  one, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  duty,  from 
being  bound  by  any  such  intention. 
He  for  one  would  not  call  on  counsel 
at  the'bar  to  do  that  whidi  in  his  con- 
science he  belie^ved  would  betray  the 
interests  of  his  client.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  CALTHORP  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  on  all  occasions  the  prac- 
tice of  courts  of  justice  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  adhered  to. 
He  thought  that  the  House  deviated 
in  some  respects  from  ihe  strict 
rules  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  the 
great  latitude  of  the  examination 
they  allowed  to  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty — that  indulgence  was  however 
granted  to  them  as  an  equivalent  for 
refusing  the  list  of  witnesses;  and 
considering  how  sparingly  counsel 
availed  themselves  cf  that  jiower,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  withhold  that  indulgence,  the 
high  character  of  her  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-General was  a  guarantee  that  he 
would  not  ahu^e  the  nidulgcuce. 

Lord  REDESDALE  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  proceeded  by  impeachment,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  ojipose  the  motion ; 
because,  the  oljjcet  it  had  in  view  was 
impracticable,  and  it  would  establisiia 
precedent  most  nii<i<hievous. 

Lord  DAKNLEV  considered  tliat 
in  point  of  public  justice  they  onght  to 
allow  her  iMajesty's  counsel  to  state 
their  case  and  to  examine  the  witnef  ses 
now  within  their  reach,  and  then  to 
adjourn  until  the  remainder  of  their 
witnesses  should  arrive. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  then 
put  the  question,  whether  the  adjourn- 
ment which  may  be  rt  quired  for  bring- 
ing up  her  Majesty  witnesses  shall  take 
place  before  coun-iel  have  stated  her 
case,  or  afterwards.  It  was  decided, 
on  a  division,  that  cuun'-el  must  either 
adjourn  that  defence  allogt  tlier  at  pre- 
sent ;  or  if  not,  must  go  into  evidence 
immediately  on  closing  their  statement 
— by  a  majoriiy  of  160  to  6.5. — Counsel 
were  then  called  in,  and  informed  of 
the  resolution  to  which  the  House  had 
come. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  now  begged  t** 
be  permitted  to  comment  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  pledging  himself  to  abstain 
fVom  auy  allusion  whatever  to  the  evi- 
dence which  he  might  or  might  not 
thiuk  it  necessarv  to  addnce. 
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nicLORD-CHANCELLOR  tliought 

6uch  an  indulgence  incompatible  with 
llie  resolution  to  which  the  House  had 
just  Gonie. 

Lord  ERSKINE  differed  <*ith  the 
noble  lord,  and  moved  a  resolution  for 
agreeing  to  the  proposition  of  the 
learned  counsel. 

The  question  was  pHt,  and  the  House 
divided— Contents,  49— Ni»n  Contents, 
170.— Majority,  1'21. 

Counsel  being  again  called  in,  and 
informed  that  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biou^'liam  had  been  refused, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  have  till  to-morrow  to 
consider  of  his  final  determination. 

Adjourned. 


SATURDAY,   September  9th. 
The    LORD  -  CHANCELLOR.— 

3Ir.  Brougham,  the  House  are  desirous 
of  knowing  at  what  time  It  will  be 
most  convenient  for  you  to  go  into  the 
cas«  of  her  Majesty  ? 

Mr.  BR^OUGHAM.— Mylords:  her 
Miijcsty's^counsel  being  most   willing 
to  give  the  House  a  full  and  satisfiic- 
tory  answer  to  that  question,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  her  Majesly 
liKt  niijht,  and,   in  concurrence  vviih 
the  opinion  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
AViliiams,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  professional  duty,  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  leave  town  for  York,  we  have 
come  to  a  determination  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  we   trust  will  meet  your 
lordships'  convenience.     The  decision 
wliich  \our  lordships  came  to  yester- 
d;iy,  namely,   not    to  allow  any  com- 
mentary in  this  stage  of  the   proceed- 
ing upon  the  evidence  adduce.d  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill,  was  communicated  to 
her  Majesty.     Wc  then   received  her 
Majesty's  commands  to    inform   your 
1  irdsships,  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  speedily  as  possible  to  answer 
Itie  case  made  out  for  the  Bill,  and  to 
tender  evidence  in  defence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty; but  as  this  will  require  a  few 
days  preparation,  and  as  that  task  will 
devolve    to  one  of  her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers, in  a  different  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, probably  your  lordships  will 
grant  a  short  delay  for  that  pur|>ose. 
Her  Majesty's  anxiety  to   proceiHJ   in 
her  defence,   continues  not  only   un- 
abated, biit  is  rather  more  increased 
by  some  of  the  proofs  against  her,  and 
looking  to  that    very   natural,    and  I 
shall  take  leave  to  add,  that  praise- 
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worthy  feeling,  ray  learned  friends  land 
myself  are  desirous  that  the  delay 
?lH)uld  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  ra- 
ther exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  limits 
her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  assign 
to  our  request,  when  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  allow  us  to  about  Monday 
fortnight  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  rose  and  said, 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  could  arise 
in  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
application  made  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel at  the  bar,  because  in  his  judgment 
the  time  for  beginning  her  Majesty's 
defence  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  her  Majesty's  connsef. 
No  personal  inconvenience  to  the  mrra- 
bers  of  the  House,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, ought  to  influence  their  lord- 
ships upon  the  question  now  proposed, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  received 
with  unanimity- 
Lord  DA  RNLEY  said  he  concnrred 
with  the  noble  earl,  that  the  learned 
counsel  had  a  perfect  right  to  fix  auy 
day  most  convenient  for  tliem  to  go 
into  rhe  defence  of  their  illustrious 
client;  but  it  he  tmderstood  the  learned 
counsel  rightly,  he  liad  not  announced 
any  definite  or  precise  day  when  he 
proposed  to  open  the  case  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, for  he  had  used  the  words  ''at 
or  about,  or  somewhere  abojit  Monday 
fortnight."  Tie  should  therefore  hope 
that  the  learned  counsel  would  fix  the 
latest  day,  if  he  conveniently  conld, 
without  detriment  to  her  Majesty's  in- 
terests, at  which  tlie  proceedings  in 
this  solemn  inquiry  were  to  be  re- 
sumed. It  would  not  become  his  lord- 
ship to  suggest  any  particular  day,  but 
it  was  desirable  that  her  Majesty's 
counsel  should  name  precisely  the 
latest  day,  when  it  wouI»i  be  most  con- 
venient for  them  positively  to  proceed 
in  the  dt^fence.  This  arrangement 
would  remove  all  doubt  or  confusion 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  GREY  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  who  spoke  last,  and  with  the 
noble  earl  who  preceded  him,  that  the 
House  was  bound  t»  attend  to  the 
convenience  of  her  Majesty's  counsel 
as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  her  Majesty's 
defence  ;  but  as  it  had  been  staited  by 
the  learned  coun^el  at  the  bar,  that  ln>, 
should  be  prepared  by  Monday  fort- 
night, he  hoped  he  should  not  be  con-, 
sidered  as  in  any  degree  interfering 
V'ith  the  discretion  which. the  learned' 
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Burroll,  find  it  impossible  to  corne  to 
tl(«  bar  of  t»>e  House  to  be  examined 
ifi  .  iisequence  of  ill  health.  Do  yon 
,  i,  ( lit  to  their  examination  bting 
!  .;.  11  out  of  this  House  in  any  form  the 
lloii»e  may  think  proper  to  adopt? 

1  lie  A I TOKNEY-GENERAL.— 
JIv  lords  (speak  out)  Iliardly  feel  my- 
^«if  authorized  to  accede  to  this  pro- 
position ;  and  I  rather  apprehend  it  is 
matter  entirely  for  your  lordships'  con- 
ti.U-ration.  If  your  lordsljips  consent 
ti»  «urh  an  examination,  I  can  feel  no 
ditHculty  in  givinjfmy  consent. 

THE  LOKD-CHANCELLOR. — 
Th;it  is  all  the  answer  the  Attorney- 
General  can  ffive. 

Lord  H(;LLAND  would  not  oppose 
the  exHminalion,  but  he  wished  to 
know  if  there  existed  any,  and  what 
analogy  oh  the  subject? 

Eord  EIVERPOOL.— I  move  that 
thi.H  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— Be- 
fore that  question  is  pnt,  I  beg  leave  to 
move  thi»t  John  Odi,  Julius  Caesar  Ca- 
vazi,  and  Joseph  Visotti,  be  ordered  to 
attend  your  lordships'  bar. 

LordRcSSLYN  expressed  his  snr- 
prisic  timt  the  Attorney-General  had 
rjude  the  Hou>^e  a  party  in  this  case-— 
llial  learned  geniienian  iliereby  shift- 
ing that  character  on  their  lordships,  in 
wlnrli  be  hnnself  tht-n  stood.  There 
raishtcxistsonicdiflkulliesiu  the  case, 
l>ut  he  considered  the  consent  of  par- 
tirs  would  take  away  all  that  injury, 
whuh  was  apprehended  from  making 
this  .indulgence  a  precedent  for  luture 
times.  If  their  lordships  agreed  with 
his  view  of  the  object,  he  hoped  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  ^rant  that  induj- 
Kincc  which  might  be  of  material  im- 
portance to  the  illustrious  party  now 
on  her  defence. 

THE  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
There  are  instances,  in  cases  of  civil 
procci>i,  H  hun  such  examinations  have 
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been  taken  by  consent  of  parlies  ;  biitf 
1  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
prevailed  in  criminal  proceedings.  I 
am  not  much  practised,  it  is  trne, 
either  as  counsel  or  jtiJge  in  these 
cases,  but  if  any  such  instances  exist,  I 
bfelieve  they  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely rarf.  With  a  view  to  do  am- 
ple justice  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  such  examinations  might 
take  place  ;  but  even  then,  they  should 
only  be  allowed  in  very  grave  and 
weighty  instances.  In  this  case  the 
witness  has  a  right  to  be  examined  in, 
support  of  the  defence,  btit  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  court  can  do  justice, 
unless  the  witness  himself  appear  be- 
fore your  lon^ships'  bar.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  not  take  place  unless  in 
some  important  case.  And  hete  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  letter  be 
read  by  the  noble  duke,  does  not  con- 
vey to  us  that  Mr.  Burrell  has  anything 
material  to  state. 

Lord  KED£SDALE,  ii.  cases  of  di- 
vorce, admitted  Ihat  certain  questions" 
were  put  by  this  sort  of  examination. 
The  India  Bill  also  allowed  examina- 
tions, Lut  it  first  made  it  necessary  to 
put  such  questions  as  their  lordships 
thought  proper  to  propose ;  and  se- 
condly, that  such  examination  shdald 
take  place  by  counsel  before  a  jndge, 
who  was  to  administer  all  such  other 
fjiiestions  as  might  go  to  elicit  the 
truth.  There  was  no  analogy  between 
the  India  Bill  and  the  case  now  before 
them. 

THE  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
The  question  I  have  now  to  put  is — 
"  Is  it  your  lordships'  pleasure  that 
this  House  adjourn  to. Tuesday  the* 
third  day  of  October  next,"  which  was 
carried  without  a  division,  and  their 
lordships  adjourned  to*  Tuesday  the 
third  of  October^  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 


London  .  Tiinlcd  by  J.  Tuijier,  170,  Aldcrsgatc  Street. 
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TUESDAY,  October  3,  1820. 


THE  Hou«c  met  this  morning,  in 
puisujince  of  atljo.uninent,  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  interest  excited  in  the 
public  mind  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  intense,  and  before  the 
hour  of  business  had  arrived,  the  space 
below  the  bar  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Counsel  bein^  called  in, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  commenced  his 
speech  to  the  House  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  He  spoke  as  follows  : — "  My 
lords,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  your 
lordships  upon,  this  momentous  of  all 
momentous  cases.  It  is  not  the  august 
presence  of  this  aslsembly  wliich  im- 
presses me,  for  I  have  oftentimes  ex- 
perienced its  indulgence — nor  is  it  the 
novelty  of  tliis  proceeding  that  per- 
plexes me,  for  the  mind  gradually  jgets 
reconciled  to  the  most  extraordinary 
deviations  from  the  common  course  of 
thingST— neither  is  it  the  magnitude  of 
the  case  that  oppresses  me,  for  I  am 
borne  up  and  cheered  by  that  convic- 
tion of  its  justice,  wliich  I  share,  I  am 
{>er»uadcd,  with  all  mankind  :  but,ipy 
ords,  it  is  the  very  force  of  that  con- 
viction, the  knowledge  that  it  operates 
universally,  and  the  couscionsucss  and 
feeling  tiiat  it  operates  rightly,  which 
now  dismay  me,  and  fill  me  with  the 
apprehension  lest  my  unworthy  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  a  case,  may  for 
the  first  time  fail  me.  While  others 
have  trembled  for  »  gnilty  client,  or 
been  anxious  in  a  doubtful  case — have 
felt  crippled  by  its  weakness,  chilled 
by  the  inference  of  guilt,  or  dismayed 
by  tke  hostility  of  public  opinion,  I, 
knowing  that,  in  the  present  case, 
guilt  is  no  where  to  be  found,  save  in 
the  resourcesof  perjury  and  falsehood, 
and  tiiat  from  the  truth  I  have  nothing 


to  dread,  yet  am  I  haunted  with  the 
apprehension,  that  my  feeble  discharge 
of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  may, 
for  the  first  time,  cast  the  case  into 
doiibt,  and  may  turn  against  me,  for 
my  condemnation,  those  millions  of 
your  lordships'  countrymen,  whose  jea- 
lous eyes  are  now  watching  me,  and 
who  will  not  fail  to  impute  it  to  nie« 
if  your  lordships  should  pronouuce 
that  judgment  which  the  nature  of  the 
charge  would  extort ;  and  I  feel  my- 
self under"  this  weight  so  bitterly  op- 
pressed, that  I  can  hardly,  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  all  my  reflection  upon  the 
indulgence  yonr  lordships  have  ex- 
tended to  me,  compose  my  spirits  to 
(he  discharge  of  my  professional  duty. 
It  is  ^3[0  light  addition  to  this  feeling, 
that  I  fear,  though  the  apprchensioa 
is  at  some  distance,  tliat  before  this 
proceeding  shall  close,  it  may  be  ray 
unexampled  lot  to  discharge  a  duty  of 
the  most  painful  description,  butwhieh 
I  certainly  will  not  enter  upon  if  I  caa 
relieve  your  lordships  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  your  attention  called  to 
the  subject  to  which  the  performanse 
of  that  duty  would  refer.  My  lords, 
the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year 
179-1.  She  was  flie  niece  of  our  Sove- 
reign, the  intended  consort  of  bis  royal 
heir,  and  herself  not  remote  in  title  to 
the  crown  of  England  :  but  I  now  go 
back  to  that  period  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  over  all  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  her  arrival  ia 
this  country  and  her  departure  from 
it  in  the  year  1814.  I  rejoice,  tha^ 
for  the  present,  the  most  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  permits  me  to  take 
thjs  view  of  the  case,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  without:  pausing  for  an  instant,  to 
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ffuard  myself  from  the  misrcprcsenta- 
lion  to  wliioh  this  eoursc  may  he  ex- 
posed, and  to  assure  your  lordsJiips  so- 
leniDly,  that  if  I  did  not  think  the  case 
of  the  Queen,  as  attempted  to  be  esta- 
bliKbed  by  the  evidence,  not  only  docs 
not  require  recrimination  for  the  pre- 
sent— not  only  does  not  impose  the 
necessity  of  one  whisper  by  way  of 
attack  upon  the  conduct  of  her  illus- 
trious consort,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prescribes  to  me  for  the  present  silence 
on  this  great  and  most  painful  head  of 
tlie  case,  ray  detail  of  this  period  of  the 
life  of  the  Queen,  and  of  her  residence 
in  this  conntry,  would  not  be  close<l. 
In  exeraising  the  power  confided  to 
me,  and  in  postponinj^  that  statement 
of  the  case  of  which  I  am  possessed,  I 
feel  confident  I  am  waving  a  right 
vrhich  I  have,  and  am  abstaining  from 
tlie  u«e  of  materials  which  are.  mine  ; 
and  let  it  not  be  thought,  that  if  here- 
after I  should  so  far  bo  disappointed 
in  my  estimate  of  the  failure  of  the 
case  against  me  as  to  deem  it  my  duty 
to  exercise  that  right,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  do  so.  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  I, 
or  even  the  youngest  member  of  the 
profession,  would  hesitate  one  minute, 
jnthc  fair  discharge  of  our  professional 
duty,  to  resort  to  such  a  topic,  if  the 
interest  of  our  client  required  it.  I 
once  before  reminded  your  lordsliips*, 
it  would  be  nnnecessary,  but  there  are 
mauy  whom  I  must  remind,  that  an  ad- 
vocate, by  his  sacred  connexion  with 
his  clif'Ut,  knows,  what  but  one  other 
individual  in  the  world  can  know ;  and 
to  promote  that  client  at  all  Iraitards, 
is  the  highest  of  his  duties  :  iie  must 
not  regard  the  alaWn,  or  the  suffering, 
the  torment,  or  even  tlie  destruction 
he  may  bring  on  another^ — nay,  sepa- 
rating the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those 
of  an  advocate,  he  mustgo  on, reckless 
of  the  consequences,  though  his  fate 
should  be  to  involve  his  country  in  con- 
fusion and  conflict.  But,  my  lords,  I 
am  not  r(  diiccd  to  this  painful  neces- 
sity; I  feel  that  1  have  no  occasion  to 
touch  that  branch  of  the  c^se  now — 
nor  shall  I,  unless  some  event  in  the 
course  of  the  proceeding  shall  here- 
after convince  roe  that  1  have  nnhap- 
fiily  deciivcd  myself.  At  present  I 
eel  that  I  do  not  approach  that  branch 
of  the  case — Ia>sumc  to  put  the  crown 
■of  hinoccnce  on  the  head  of  my  illus- 
trions  client — I  assume  t«  be  justified 
in  pleading  not  guilty  even"  to  the 
charge  of  levities,  or  oi  iuipro^trieties, 


the  least  and  the  lightest  of  which  I 
stand  here  to  deny  ;  for  the  charf;e  is 
foul — it  is  foul  and  false  as  those  who 
have  dared  to  ntter  it ;  and  who,  pre-  . 
tending  to  discharge  the  higher  duties*^ 
to  God,  have  shewn  that  they  know 
not  the  first  of  their  duties  to  their 
fellow  creatures.  It  is  foul,  false,  and 
scandalous  ;  and  they  know  it  is  so,  who 
have  dared  to  say  that  improprieties 
have  been  admitted  to  have  been  proved 
against  the  Queen.  I  deny  that  any  such 
admission  has  ever  been  made ;  I  con- 
tend that  the  evidence  does  not  prove 
them;  I  will  shew  you  that  the  evidence 
wholly  disproves  them.  One  admis- 
sion doubtless  I  did  make;  and  let  my 
learned  friends  who  are  counsel  for  the 
bill  take  all  credit  of  it,  for  it  is  the 
only  fact  they  have  proved.  I  grant 
that  her  Majesty  left  this  country,  and 
resided  in  It.Vly; — ^I  grnnt  that  her 
society  in  Italy  was  cltietly  foreign; — 
I  grant  it  was  low  society,  compared 
to  the  one  in  wliicli  she  had  Uiovcd. 
After  she  was  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion she  had  received  in  this  country 
—after  the  fatal  events  which  she  ex- 
perienced—after having  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  families  of  many  of  your 
lordships,  I  do  grant  that  she  moved 
in  a  more  humble  sphere.  The  cliai  ge 
against  her  is,  that  she  associated  w  itli 
Italians,  instead  of  people  of  her  own 
country  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  peer- 
esses of  England,  she  somrttmes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Italian  nobility,  and 
sometimes  with  the  commonalty.  Wlio 
aie  they  who  bring  forward  this  charge  ? 
Others  may  blame  her  for  going  abroad 
^others  may  tell  tales  of  the  couse- 
sequence  of  leaving  her  among  Italians_, 
and  her  not  associating  with  her  «wd 
conntrymen  ;  but  it  is  not  your  lord- 
sliips  who  have  a  right  to  say  so — it  is 
not  you  w  ho  are  to  fling  this  at  her  Ma- 
jesty. You  are  the  last  persons — yoii 
who  presume  to  judge  her,  for  jou  are 
the  witnesses  she  mtistcall  to  vindicate 
herself  from  the  charge— you — you  are 
the  last  persons  to  upbraid  her,  for  yoii 
have  been  the  instigators  of  the  only 
admitted  crime  of  which  she  is  guilty. 
\\  bile  she  was  here,  she  courtcou-ly 
opened  the  doors  of  her  palace  to  the 
families  of  your  lordsliips— she  conde- 
scended to  niix  in  the  habits  of  familiar 
life  with  those  virtuous  persons  who 
composed  your  families — she  conde- 
scended to  court  your  society,  and  as 
long  as  it  suited  purposesj  not  ot  hers, 
and  was  subservient  to  views,  not  of 
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her  own — as  lonsr  as  it  served  interests  } 
ill  which  she  had  no  concern,  site  did 
n«t  conrt  tlie  society  which  has  heen 
impnted  to  her  as  an  oftt'iict  j  but 
wiicn  chani;es  took  place — wiico  other 
views  were  lo  be  taken — when  that 
power  was  to  be  retained  which  had 
been  tlie  means  of  others  grasping 
—when  that  desire  of  power,  to  the 
gratification  of  which  she  was  made 
the  victim,  was  to  be  satisfied,  tlien  it 
was  that  the  doors  of  her  palace  were 
opened  in  vain — the  society  of  peer- 
esses was  closed  against  her,  and  she 
was  rednccd  to  the  humiliatini^  alter- 
native of  solitude,  or  associating  with 
persons  of  a  losver  rank  in  society. 
When  it  pleased  you  to  rednce  her  to 
a  state  of  humiliation,  then  it  was  she 
was  constrained  to  keep  the  company 
of  those  beneath  her,  oi  of  quitting  the 
country.  I  say,  then,  it  is  not  here 
that  such  a  charge  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red. It  is  uot  ip  the  presence  of  your 
lordships,  I  should  expect,  to  hear  any 
one  lift  his  voice  to  complain  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  having  lived  inltaly, 
and  associated  with  those  whi>se  so- 
ciety she  ought  not  to  have  chosen, 
and,  perhaps,  would  not  have  chosen 
had  she  been  in  another  aud  happier 
situation.  About  this  period  an  event 
took  place  which,  of  ail  others  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  her  feelings; — her 
daughter — her  much  and  deeply  la- 
mented daughter,  was  to  be  married, 
but  no  announcement  was  made  to  her 
of  the  projected  alliance.  All  Eng- 
land was  occupied  with  the  subject. 
All  Europe  was  looking  en  to  the  inte- 
rest it  excited,  England  had  it  an- 
nounced— Europe  had  it  auHounced — 
but  the  person  towhom  no  notice  was 
given  was  the  mother  of  the  bride  j 
though  all  she  had  then  done  to  deserve 
this  treatniciit,  was,  that  she  had  been 
Ijroved  not  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  her  by  one  of  the  illus- 
trious parties;  aud  it  appeared  she 
had  been  treated  with  harsh  and  un- 
merited cruelty.  'I'lie  marriage  of  the 
Princess,  her  daughter,  was  consum- 
mated— no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
event  to  the  mother — she  beard  it  acci- 
dentally by  a  courier  who  was  going 
to  announce  it  to  the  Pope — that  anci- 
ent, intimate,  and  much  vahied  ally  of 
the  erown  of  England.  The  prospect 
afforded  by  this  union  was  grateful  to 
the  whole  nation.  It  aff'orded  a  hope 
to  the  country  that  the  marriage  would 
jprove  a  fruitful  source  of  the  stability 


of  the  royal  farr.Uy.  The  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter 
pas>ied  without  the  slightest  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  feelings  of  the  Prin- 
cess had  prompted  her  to  open  one, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  deli- 
cacy in  consequence  of  her  first  preg- 
nancy, which  would  have  mnde  it  dan- 
gerous for  her  to  have  indulged  iu 
those  feelings,  placed  as  she  was,  be- 
tween power  and  autiiorjty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  atfection  and  duly  on  the 
other.  I  lament  the  event  which 
plunged  the  whole  of  England  in  grief 
— a  grief  in  which  all  our  foreign  neigfi- 
bours  sympathised.  With  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  powers  and  per- 
sons with  whom  we  were  in  alliance, 
and  even  of  those  with  whom  we  had 
no  alliance,  the  event  was  speedily 
coniniuuicated  ;  but  to  the  person  who, 
of  all  the  world,  had  the  deepest  inte- 
re«t  in  the  event — that  {>erson,  whose 
feelings,  of  all  mankind,  were  most 
overwhelmed  and  stunned,  was  left  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  stunned  by  acci- 
dentally hearing  of  her  daughter's 
death,  as  siiehad  heard  accidentally  of 
her  marriage;  but,  if  she  had  not  so 
heard  of  it  by  accident,  she  wonld  ere 
long  have  felt  it ;  for  the  decease  of 
the  Princes.s  Charlotte  was  communi- 
cated to  the  mother  by  the  issue  of  the 
Milan  Commission  ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings being  again,  for  a  third  time, 
resorted  to  against  her.  It  had  been 
her  lot  always  to  lose  her  sure  stay 
when  dangers  most  thickened  around, 
and  by  an  almost  miraculous  coinci- 
dence, hardly  wag  her  defender  with- 
drawn, but  his  loss  was  a  signal  forsome 
new  attack.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  well  known, 
was  her  early  defender — he  died  iu 
1806,  and  but  a  few  weeks  aller  b's 
death  the  first  inquiry  took  took  place, 
He  left  a  sacr«'d  legacy  to  Mr.  Perce- 
val, her  firm,  dumtless,  and  able  advo- 
cate. No  sooner  had  the  hands  of  an 
as.sassin  laid  him  low  than  she  felt  his 
loss  in  the  renewal  of  the  attacks  which 
his  skill  and  constancy  had  defeated. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  undertook  her 
defence,  and  when  that  catastrophe, 
which, all  good  men  lanxnt,  unfortu.^ 
nately  took  place,  again  coiinneiiced 
the  distant  rumbling  of  the  stoou.  It 
is  true,  it  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
her,for,  at  this  time,  her  daughter-tood 
her  friend;  but,  When  she  lost  that 
daughter,  then  all  tiiat  miaht  have 
been  expecte<l  immediately  took  place 
— all  that  uiigbftUave  been  dreaded  by 
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her,  lia*!  she  not  pos»<cssed  the  coiisci- 
oufnesn  of  innocence.  Her  persecii- 
tiouM'a«  atU-iided  with  pain  and  anxie- 
ty, because,  innocent  or  guilty,  wiio  is 
tiiere  can  love  persecution  i  Who  can 
deiisi;bt  in  trial,  especially  after  a  for- 
mer trial, and  an  undeniable  acquittal  f 
The  whole  weight  of  accusation  burst 
upon  her  head,  tlic  operations  wcic 
commenced,  and  as  if  there  was  to  be 
DO  probiibility  of  the  Queen  losing  h 
protector  witliont  some  most  Import- 
ant act  in  this  diunm  being  played,  the 
very  day  whicli  saw  tlie  venerable  re- 
mains of  our  sovereign  consigned  to 
tlie  tomb — of  that  sovereign,  who  from 
the  first  outset  of  the  Princess's  life  in 
England,  wa«  her  constant  dcfeniler ; 
— the  same  day  was  the  commcocc- 
ment  of  a  new  proceedmg  against  this 
injured  Princess,  a  branch  of  his  ilins- 
trious  house.  Why  do  I  menlion  these 
things^— not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  tritiing  remarks  that  politicians  arc 
selHsh — tliat  no  fa\ours  tan  bind  base 
natures — that  favours  conferred,  and 
the  doty  of  gratitude  neglected,  only 
make  those  natures  more  base.  Such 
topics  would  be  trite.  I  introduce  the 
circumstance  to  express  my  deep  seiise 
of  the  unworihii)e<s  with  which  I  suc- 
ceed such  powerful  defenders,  and  my 
alarm,  lest  my  exertions  should  faiHo 
do  what  others,  if  they  had  been  living, 
yrould  have  effected.  "  I  pray  now  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  what 
has  resulted  from  all  this.  It  is  not  to 
the  getting  up  of  this  story,  or  to  its 
general  features,  I  have  "to  address 
you  ;  but  I  must  begin  by  desiring  you 
to  recollect  wiiat  the  evidence  not  only 
has  not  proved,  but  is  likely  to  have 
disciiarged  from  yonr  meniorv.  I  am- 
referring  to  the'  Attornev-Gencral's 
opoiiing  speech.  Now  he  shall  himself 
describe  in  his  owti  words  the  plain 
construction  of  his  opening  speech.  It 
U  most  material  to  direct  your  atten- 
Uor.  to  this,  for  much  of  the  argument 
reus  on  it.  My  learned  friend  did  not 
make  a  general  speech  without  proof 
or  instructicn;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  transcript  of  that  which  he' had  be- 
fore him,  and  the  way  the  transcript 
was  made  I  leave  your  lordship  to  de- 
teymine.  '  I  will','  said  my  learned 
friend,  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
his  honourable  nature,  knows  lie  could 
not  do  otherwise—'  I  will.*  said  he, 
*  conscientiou.''ly  state  nothing  which  I 
cannot  substantiate.  I  will  withhold 
nothing.'    1  know  he  .spoke  from  his 
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conscience,  and  wlien  I  clearly  see  h< 
has  failed,  I  know  there  can  have  been 
but  one  cause  of  his  failure,  and  that  is, 
that  he  told  what  he  had  in  his  brief, 
but  which  got  into  his  brief  from  the 
witnesses,  who,  with  falsehood  in  their 
mouths,  originally  stated  it.  I  think 
the  sample  you  have  had  w  ill  enable 
you  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  evidence,  not  only  where  it  comes 
up  to  my  harr.ed  friend's  opening,  but 
to  give  a  pretty  good  guess  of  that  part 
which  does  not.  For  this  purpose  I 
will  take  one  or  tv.  o  of  the  leading  w  it- 
nesses,  and  compare  their  evidence 
with  the  manner  in  wliich  my  learned 
fiiend  openrd  it.  In  the  first  place 
he  said  thai  the  evidence  of  the  Quetn's 
conduct  would  come  down  almost  to 
the  present  time.  I  am  stating  his 
words  from  the  short-hand  writer's 
notes.  Jsow,  in  point  of  fact,  accord- 
ing to  my  learned  friend,  almost  up  to 
the  present  time  means  three  years  ago, 
a  period  almost  equal  to  the  space  of 
time  over  which  the  other  part  of  the 
evidence  is  spread.  With  respect  to 
Naples,  which  is  laid  as  the  first  scene 
of  the  Queen's  conduct  he  is  studiously 
brief,  as  if  it  was  the  place  where  the 
conu<  ction  first  commenced— as  if  it 
was  there  the  guilty  intention  the 
Queen  had  been  long  harbouring  was 
at  length  gratilled.  I  beg  your  attCR- 
tion  to  the  maniiirin  which  my  learned 
friend  opened  his  first  branch  of  the 
charge,  and  upon  which,  if  there  should 
fall  a  stigma,  it  will  attach  to  all  the 
subsequent  parts  of  the  evidence.  How 
docs  he  open  it?  He  says,"  I  will  shew 
you  decisive  marks  of  two  persons 
having  slept  in  the  hod  the  night  she 
came  home  from  the  Opera.  She  re- 
turned,' he  says,  "  early  from  the 
Opera,  went  to  her  own  room,  repaired 
toBergamis  room,  where  Bergami  w a ■. 
The  next  day  she  was  not  visible  till  a 
late  honr,  and  was  inaccessible  to  the 
nobility.  Every  one  of  the  circum- 
stances rising  in  importance,  and  even 
the  lowest  of  thorn  of  importance." 
Now  it  appears  that  every  one  of  these 
circumstances  is  not  only  false,  but  that 
they  are  all  negatived  by  the  witnes.<es 
produced  to  support  them.  The  witness 
Dnmont  gives  no  decisive  marks  to  the 
bed  ;  slic  gives  a  doubtful  and  hesitat- 
ing accouut,  with  one  exception,  with 
respect  to  which  I  shall  heroafter  call 
your  attention.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cific ;  she  denies  that  she  knew  where 
tlte  Qiiccu  weul  wkcu  she  left  her  bed- 
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roo'U  ;  slifi  denies  that  slie  knew  where 
liergami  was  ;  she  sa.vs  that  the  next 
juornin^  the  Qncen  ^vas  up  and  alert 
by  the  u«iiai  time.  There  is  not  tlie 
least  evitliiice  of  i-.coess  btinff  refused 
to  any  one  ]iei-s:iii  who  called  upon 
lier.  fn  trnih,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  one  did  cJiH.  We  then  come 
tothatwhicl»  myieamed  friend  opened 
with  mure  than  li^s  wonted  coTifuience 
and  per<uasi:in  of  its  correctness.  Wc 
know  thitall  the  re-t  of  this  statement 
vas  froiu  the  instructions  in  his  brief. 
He  had  never  been  in  Italy — never 
did  he  or  my  other  learned  friend  give 
a  hint  tliat  Ihoy  had  been  in  Italy,  or 
knew  what  sort  of  a  place  Italy  was. 
What  were  the  manners  of  Italy .  What 
was  the  nature  of  a  nra>if|ricd  b.ill,  or 
the  Cassino,  or  the  eflect  of  being 
btack-balled— tiiey  indeed  talked  of 
black  balliDj^,  and  the  Cassino;  for- 
{jettiny:,  however,  the  /^ircnmstance, 
that  Colonel  I'.r&wne  had  been  black- 
bailed,  and  that  the  Cassino  was  the 
scene  of  the  Milan  Commission.  "As 
to  a  njasqi'.erade,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  Royal 
Princess,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Ke- 
gejit  of  these  realms,  going  disguised 
to  a  masquerade  ;  or,  being  disguised, 
did  not  go  in  her  state  coach,  with  her 
livery  servants,  her  laced  coachman, 
and  body  servants,  and  attended  with 
all  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance 
of  a  court  or  a  birthday.  Instead  of 
this,"  he  says,  "  she  went  in  her  private 
carriage,  without  the  royal  arms,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  back  door,  without  is- 
suing out  of  the  front  door,  w  ith  all 
the  world  a  %vitnes8  of  her  project." 
I  really  wonder  he  did  not  add,  that 
she  went  to  a  masquerade  disguised  in 
a  domino  and  false  dress.  It  was 
therefore  I  saidthat  my  learned  friend's 
statements  were  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  or  their  personal  observa- 
tions— and,  last  of  all,  from  being  pre- 
sentatthc  roy  d  recreations  of  Mural's 
Court.  Tiiey  had  their  information 
from  Madame  Dumont  or  Majochi, 
who  have  repeatedly  told  the  same 
story ;  but  which,  being  unfounded, 
they  recollect  what  is  uutru:-,  and  for- 
get what  is  true.  "  Then,'  says  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General, 
"leaviii;;  the  witness  Dumont  to  her 
general  suspicions,  wc  come  to  some- 
thing more  specific."  His  phrase  al- 
ways is,  "  I  am  instructed  to  state — 
and  the  witness  say«  so  and  so.'  He 
elates  that  on  cue  occasion  the  dress 
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of  the  Princess  wss  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting ;  afterwards  adding,  that  it 
was  most  indecent,  so  much  so  that 
she'  was  hooted  from  the  ]>Hlilic  theatre. 
VoH  will  recollect  the  witness  said  she 
was  in  a  dress  exceedingly  ng!y,  and 
that  was  all  that  could  be  goifiem  her. 
She  added,  tliat  ugly  masks  «.-ame  about 
her,  but  that  she  was  enoioved  by 
them,  for,  as  yon  well  ki;ow,  persons  in 
a  masquerade  dress  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  bu  disguised.  She  was 
attacked,  as  masks  usually  are,  by  a 
number  of  other  masks — ugly  masks, 
her  own  dress  being  of  liint  descrip- 
tion—for what  reason  is  left  in  the 
dark.  I  should  fatigue  you  if  I  was 
to  go  throuj'^h  the  whole  of  the  Attar- 
ney-Geuerai's  openinL'.  He  staled, 
that  at  Messina  the  Pi  incess  and  Ber- 
gami  were  locked  up  in  the  same  cham- 
ber ;  but  it  is  now  retiuced  to  this,  that 
at  Villa  d'Este,  the  <;i:ly  access  to  ller- 
ganii's  bed-room  was  by  a  way  where 
no  bed- room  was.  There  aiv  a  uuin'^ 
ber  of  particulars  in  my  learned  fvienrf'g 
speech  respecting;  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
dame Dumont.  Among  others  he  states 
that  she  remained  in  an  adieining(  ham- 
bcr  to  the  one  in  which  were  the  Prin- 
cess and  Bergami,  and  that  there  she 
heard  kissing;  now  the  witness  lier- 
selfsays,  that  she  only  heard  a  whis- 
pering. With  regard  to  .Sacehi  a  story 
is  told  by  him  which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  often  told  before.  T  have  tm 
doubt  it  is  in  my  learned  friend's  brief, 
bnt  it  is  no  where  else.  My  learned 
friend  states  that  .Sacehi  having  re- 
turned from  Milan  found  Bergami  out 
of  his  own  room  ;  that  he  saw  him  come 
out  of  the  Queen's  room  ;  that,  observe 
ing  him,  he  spoke  to  him,  and  that  Ber- 
gami being  confused,  explained  it  by 
saying  he  had  hoard  his  child  cry. 
Now,  Sacehi,  on  being  interrogatc»i, 
aegatives  the  whole  of  this  precisely; 
he  denies  it  as  strongly  as  a  man  can 
deny  such  a  story,  by  denjing  any  re- 
collection of  siie.h  particulars.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  examination  that  he 
did  not  speak  to  this,  fc^r  my  learned 
friend  questioned  him  over  and  ov<?r 
again.  He  tlun  referred  to  m hat  hie 
called,  those  disgraceful  s^ccnes  which, 
he  says,  took  place  at  the  Queen's  re- 
sidence. He  so  stated  them,  no  doubt, 
l^om  their  having  been  so  represented 
•to  him  :  he  did  not  tell  us  what  they 
were  ;  bnt  they  were,  he  said,  so  dis- 
graceful, that  the  house  in  which  thty 
were  transacted   rather  deserved  the 
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name  of  a  brothel  lliau  a  palace;  but 
there  is  ilit-  most  entire  failure  as  to 
the  proof.  Then  we  were  told  that 
the  attendants  of  the  Oueen  were 
shocked  at  her  ronduct— that  all  ranks. 
of  persons  in  Ituly  were  shocked  at 
tlie  criminality  of  her  proceed in{;^: 
and  that  with  respect  to  visiting?  by 
tlic  nuliilily,  the  Ouci-n's  conijmnv  wa* 
entirely  k>v*^u  "P'  ^"*^  '''^'  from  the 
Btomeiit  .she  left  thih  country,  all  her 
atteud.mts  weiU  away,  and  that  she 
tr«8  treated  ahryad  with  the  same 
Bfglect  she  was  heie.  Now  <ill  this 
was  open  to  proof— how  did  he  happen 
to  forRct  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  Lady  Finch, 
and  the  other  ladies  joining  her  at 
Naples.  It  seems,  then,  that  after  alt 
the  servants  of  the  Queen  were  shocked 
at  her  conduct,  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say attended  her  i\liijes>ly.  I  do  not 
sappose^there  was  that  degree  of  se- 
crecy in  Italy,  which  the  witnesses 
ftate  to  have  cMSted  during  the  pro- 
cress  of  their  voyage  till  they  came  to 
Cottongaiden,  and  brought  their  per- 
juries with  them.  How  came  it  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Glenbervic,  and  other 
distin^nished  persons  should  have  vi- 
sited her,  should  have  done  so  after 
having  heard  of  her  conduct.  They. 
are  all  represented  as  having  been 
stnnned  at  the  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency of  her  Royal  Mighne.ss;  but 
tiioy  are  proved  to  have  at'terwards 
joined  her  Majesty,  some  in  Genoa, 
otiiers  at  Leglmrn,  and  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  fpite  of  all  her  open 
criminality.  Butevmi  at  a  later  period 
the  (jue<  n  has  bieii  proved  to  have 
been  treated  abroad  not  with  that  neg- 
lect which  she  was  stated  to  have  ex- 
perienced. She  was  courteously  re- 
ceived after  her  return  from  her  long 
voyage  by  the  legitimate  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Baden.  Equally  well  by 
the  more  legitimate  Bourbons  at  Pa- 
lecmo.  Her  company  was  courted  by 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  Stuarts.  I 
call  tht  in  the  heirs  legitimate,  as  con- 
trasted with  heirs  of  rij;ht — for  they 
»ic  the  true  le;;itimate  heirs  of  the 
throne,  at  I  ast  as  others  call  tliem, 
*»ho  do  not  «wc  allegiance,  or  who  dis- 
gnise  their  dUegianeu  to  the  House  of 
Hruiniwitk — nay,  a  prince  who  may 
rank  in  point  of  antiquity  with  any  of 
our  legiUmalo  so\ereign«,  the  Bey  of 
Taivis,  lereivtd  her  Majesty  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  Iter  birth  and  rank.  In 
the  same  wny  was  ihe  received  by  the 


representative  of  the  King  at  Con- 
stantinople. I  do  not  mention  ihe^e 
circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating her  character,  but  only  to 
show  that  the  treatment  of  her  Majesty 
abroad  was  not  as  my  learned  friend 
stated.  I  am  now  to  solicit  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  look  a  little  more  inter- 
nally at  the  case  which  has  been  thus 
opened,  and  not  proved,  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General. The  first  remark  that 
must  naturally  strike  us,  is  one  tliat 
pervades  the  whole  case,  and  is  not 
easily  answered.  Is  it  not  marvellous 
that  such  a  case  should  be  left  so  im- 
potently  lame,  so  short,  as  they  must 
admit  it  is,  when  contrasted  with  their 
opening,  and  so  short  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  have  proved  it, 
if  there  had  been  the  least  foundation 
of  the  charge  ?  Was  ever  a  case  for 
criminal  conversation  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice  under  such  favourable 
auspices  ?  Who  are  your  witnesses  ;, 
— the  very  two  who  of  all  men  and 
women  mii.-st  know  most  of  the  trans- 
action, not  only  whether  the  fact  of 
adultery  was  in  the  course  of  being 
committed,  but  whether  it  had  been 
committed  at  all.  I  mean  the  body 
servants  of  the  parties,  the  valet  of 
the  man  and  the  lady's  own  maid. 
These  are  the  very  witnesses  a  counsel 
in  common  cases  are  desirons  of  having. 
From  the  form  of  the  action  they  can 
seldom  bring  the  man  servant,  or  the 
lady's  maid  servant ;  but,  if  the  counsel 
can  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  he  con- 
siders his  case  as  proved,  and  that  tlte 
only  question  is  the  damages.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  any  want  of  imputing 
the  act  that  these  witnesses  did  not 
prove  it — not  from  any  detieiency  of 
forethought— not  from  any  restraint 
which  they  imposed  on  themselves — 
not  that  they  were  wary  in  giving 
their  testimony.  If  you  believe  any 
part  of  their  testimony,  yon  must  be-  " 
lieve  that  these  parties  threw  olf  all 
decorum,  all  trammels,  all  ordinary 
prudence,  giving  way  to  their  passions, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  youthful  blood,  and  joined  to- 
;i;ether  by  ties  that  made  the  indulgence 
of  them  a  virtue  ;  yet,  with  all  this 
want  of  circumspection,  the  man's 
serving  man,  and  the  lady's  waiting 
woman,  arc  only  able  to  prove  circum- 
stances by  inference,  from  which  they 
are  to  make  out  the  charge.  When  I 
said  there  was  no  caution  or  circum- 
spection, I  mistook  tho-  case.    If  yoti 
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believe  these  witnesses,  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance shewing  the  improbability 
of  the  case  to  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion— if  you  believe  any  one  part  of 
the  evidence,  not  only  was  there  no 
caution  used  to  prevent  discovery,  but 
every  degree  of  caution  and  care  was 
adopted  to  insure  discovery  by  the 
parties  themselves  which  the  wishes  of 
their  most  malignant  adversary  could 
have  devised,  in  order  to  promote  their 
own  disgrace.  Observe  how  every 
part  of  tliis  case  is  subject  to  this  re- 
mark, and  then  I  leave  tlie  inference 
to  your  lordshij)S,  You  will  even  find 
fhat  just  in  proportion  as  the  different 
acts  are  suspicious,  or  of  an  unques- 
tionably atrocious  nature,  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion  do  tiie  parties 
take  care  that  there  shall  be  good  wit- 
nesses to  detect  them.  That  is  a  fea- 
tnre  that  belongs  to  every  part  of  this 
case.  It  woirid  be  a  probable  case  if 
such  features  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but 
those  features  do  prevent  it  from  being 
contemplated  as  appalling,  for  unless 
the  nature  of  the  iuiman  mind  and  of 
society  are  altered,  no  mortal  ever  be- 
fore acted  as  the  Queen  has  done. 
Walking  aim  and  arm  is  a  circumstance 
light  and  doubtful,  therefore  it  never 
takes  place  but  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness ;  but  sitting  together  in  an  at- 
titude of  funiliar  proximity,  is  to  be 
proved  by  several  witnesses,  and  those 
who  shew  it  to  have  been  done,  state 
the  fact  with  the  addition  of  placing 
the  arm  round  the  neck,  or  behind  the 
back,  which  raises  it  a  step  higher  in 
the  scale,  and  makes  it  less  equivocal. 
The  witnessfis  tell  you  that  tliis  hap- 
pened wlieu  the  doors  of  the  room 
where  they  were  sitting  were  open, 
with  no  veil  or  curtain  to  conceal 
them ;  and  where  thon.sands  were 
■walking  in  sight  of  the  house  :  they 
mention  several  salutes  of  the  lips 
were  givm  and  rereivcd,  and  this 
raises  the  case  still  higher  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears there  never  was  a  kiss  between 
these  two  lovers  without  especial  pains 
being  taken  that  a  third  person  should 
be  by,  that  while  th(  y  enjoyed  their 
familiarities  the  by  standers  might  tell 
the  story.  A  witness  is  out  of  the  room 
wlicn  these  familiaiities  are  passing — 
they  must  therefore  wait  till  he  returns 
— they  must  wait  till  Majochi  is  pre- 
sent to  witness  their  conduct.  Ihcy 
are  represented  as  sitting  on  a  gun,  or 
near  the  mast  of  the  vessel — the  Queen 
sitting  on  the  kuecs  of  Bcrgami.     This 


is  an  act  still  higher,  and  therefofe 
may  be  proved.  Lighter  facts  are 
scantily  proved  by  one  witness  only, 
but,  as  that  is  an  act  of  higher  enor- 
mity, care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  per- 
petrated before  two  persons.  Sitting 
on  a  gun,  with  an  arm  round  the  waist 
(notwithstanding  it  is  but  a  slight  fami- 
liarity), is  such  an  act  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  the  last  act  of  de- 
sire. This,  therefore,  must  bfi  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
crew  everj'  time  thoy  are  assembled  — 
not  in  the  dark,  but  before  sun-set, 
openly  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers. But  the  case  is  not  left  there, 
as  you  may  easily  suppose.  Persons 
who  are  so  unwary  against  themselves, 
sueh  allies  for  their  accusers,  such 
props  to  the  case  to  be  made  out 
against  them,  are  not  remiss  in  grant- 
ing the  last  favour  in  the  presence  of 
good  and  sufficient  witnesses.  Ac- 
cordingly sleeping  together  has  not 
only  taken  [)lace  nightly  and  habitually, 
but  also  always  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea,  in  order  that  all  mjght  see  it  who 
belonged  to  the  adverse  party.  Why, 
so  far  is  this  carried,  that  Bergami 
cannot  retire  with  the  Qtuen  into  the 
anti-chamber,  where  slie  is  to  remain 
an  hour  to  change  her  clothes,  and  to 
put  on  a  suit  of  a  different  sort,  with- 
out taking  especial  care  that  the  trusty, 
silent,  honest,  intriguing  Swiss  wait- 
ing-maid shall  be  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  room — they  must  say  to  her,  we 
have  occasion  to  go  into  the  room  for^i 
quarter  or  half  an  hour;  you  may  guess 
what  is  to,  pass;  do  you  wait  at  the 
door  till  we  come  out.  I  wish  I  eould 
stop  here.  There  are  features  of  eqiial 
enormity  in  the  other  parts  of  the  case, 
and  you  will  always.lind,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  revolting  scenes  are  ofa 
nature  to  disgust,  and  almost  to  conta; 
minate  the  mind  of  any  one,  however,' 
unconcerned,  who  is  compelled  to  Hi-' 
ten  to  them,  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion is  especial  care  taken  that  they, 
shall  not  be  done  in  a  corner — not 
done  in  the  recesses  of  those  recepta- 
cles of  abomination  the  place  affords — • 
not  in  the  secret  haunts  which  Inst  has 
degraded  to  its  purposes— not  in  some 
of  those  islands  which  the  less  scrnpn-* 
lous  inhabitants  of  ancient  times  devo- 
ted to  indecencies  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion :  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
these — they  must  commit  their  enor- 
mities before  witness  in  the  broad  day* 
light,  in  op^n  carriages,  when  the  sua 
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if  In  the  m^^f^^illn.  But  even  this  i« 
iiot  rnonuli  to  liavr  llirm  in  the  pub- 
lic bJaliwa>  U  not  .-u»1irient — they  must 
lakr  rare  to  hav^  a  roiirier  of  their 
own,  \tilhotil  a  veil  in  any  onf  part  of 
their  ritrriacc  to  roncial  Ihein  ?  1  a«"k 
y Ml,  whether  vivi  was  cvi-r  known  .so 
nnwwry — w liei hi  r  tolly  wa»ev«T  known 
»o  rxtravaganl— wheth. T  nntbinking 
paimion,  even  in  the  most  youthful  pe- 
riod wlren  |he  bloiwl  boils  in  the  veins, 
ever  acted  so  thoii<»hllr.ssIy,  so  reck- 
lessly as  thesp  parties  have  done. 
When  >ou  have  directed  your  mind  to 
this  featnrc  of  the  c.i<c  let  it  operate  as 
»  caution  when  you  come  to  examine 
the  evidence — but  hII  this  is  nothing: 
their  kin'iic's  towar'fs  their  enemy, 
Mnd  their  fuithfulnoss  to  the  plot  a^inst 
Iherastlves,  won  d  have  been  left  short 
indeed,  if  ihey  ha.l  gone  no  further; 
for  if  it  had  only  prot  •eded  tlins  far,  it 
would  have  de|wndc'd  «n  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  adversity  in  pelting  hold  of 
the  witntsaes,  at  least  the  principal 
inift  of  theiH  ;  therrfnro  every  one  of 
ttiesc  wiins'ssc.s,  without^inc  exception, 
it  either  di.xmi.»-rd  without  a  cause, 
and  r»fu»ed  to  h;'.  taken  back  when 
there  wns  every  human  inducement  to 
festore  tliem.  This  ix  not  all.  Her 
Mjjesty,  knowinj;  what  she  had  done, 
recollecting  her  own  contrivances, 
aware  of  all  her  cuiiuinj;  and  elaborate 
devices  towards  her  own  undoing,  car- 
rying before  her  eyes  the  picture  of  all 
her  schemes  to  render  det(  etion  inevi- 
table —  reflecting  too  tltat  she  had 
given  the  finisliing  stroke  to  the  plot, 
by  tarning  off  the  witnesses  whom  she 
knew  bad  been  planted  to  convict  and 
destroy  her — knowing,  also,  that  upon 
her  turning  them  away  the  enemy  had 
taken  advantage,  and  had  them  in  pre- 
ddta  ready  to  overwhelm  her — having 
b«eD  warned  that  they  were  Iicre  to 
destroy  her— that  if  she  faced  them  she 
was  undone — advi<ed,  counselled,  and 
implored  to  bethink  herself  well  before 
she  ran  so  enormous  a  risk— nolwith- 
ctaading  all  these  eouMderations,  the 
Qnera  com*>s  to  England,  and  is  here 
•od  mr  iiL'se  witnesses,  know- 

ing '■  «t  against  her  was  not 

«'■  ' '  ■'  ii,  and  seeing  that  it  was 

it  of  hr  ing  acconiplisluid  up 
'  I  moment;  and  to  this  hour 

•Uf  rtjii.sci  a  nw-nificent  retreat,  the 
nidulgrnrc  of  ^W  her  propeasities,  the 
uncoBtroiI.   '  of  her  condnrt, 

and  evfcu  .^  ;  and  vindication 


of  her  honour  by  the  two  Honsps  of 
Parliament.  If  these  arc  the  linea- 
ments f)y  which  vice  is  to  be  traced  ia 
Ihc  human  franje — if  these  are  the 
syn)p'oms  of  t!io  worst  of  all  diseases, 
tiie  dereliction  of  princifde  cairird  to 
excess,  then  I  have  ill  read  the  linnian 
mind;  and  it  is  gronndte>s  to  imagine 
that  guilt  is  wary,  and  innocence  alone 
confident  and  fearle-s.  Attend  now, 
I  beseech  you,  with  tliis  comment  on 
the  general  feaiuros  of  the  case,  to  the 
sort  of  evidence  by  which  such  a  ose 
is  made  out.  I  siionld  exliau.st  myself, 
besides  fatiguing  yon,  if  I  was  to  make 
any  observation'  on  that  part  of  the 
case  I  have  now  gone  through.  I  v.ill 
satisfy  myself  with  one  ol>servation. 
It  most  ha>e  snggested  itself  to  yon, 
that  if  an  ordinary  case  rcnld  not  be 
proved  by  such  evidence  as  I  am  now 
commenting  upon,  and  if  it  would  re- 
quire veiy  different  proof,  a  case  such 
as  this  ought  to  be  sustained  by  evi- 
dence unimpeachable,  and  most  pure 
and  immaculate.  I  do  not  intend — I 
have  no  interest  in  sayinji,  that  a  con- 
spiracy has  been  formed.  I  say  not 
so  ;  I  only  will  show  y>iU  t!iat  if  there 
had  been  such — if  any  persons  had 
been  minded  to  have  ruined  her  Ma- 
jesty, they  could  not  have  taken  a  bet- 
ter course  than  that  which  the  case  has 
proved.  In  any  such  design,  the  first 
thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  agent.  If 
the  attack  is  against  the  domestic 
peace  of  an  individual,  and  yon  are  to 
prove  misconduct,  who  arc  the  persons 
likely  to  be  resorted  to  but  those  1  am 
supposing  to  exist  in  order  to  make  np. 
a  story-  against  the  individual  marked 
for  destruction.  In  the  first  place, 
they  woiild  have  reconrse  to  tlie  ser- 
vants who  had  lived  for  years  in  the 
family — they  would  furnish  ail  that 
Nvonlil  be  desired;  but,  if  they  were 
foreigners  who  were  to  be  well  n>tored 
abroad,  and  then  to  deliver  their  stoiy 
where  they  were  unknown  —  to  be 
brought  to  a  place  where  they  hsd 
never  been  in  their  days,  and  to  tell 
^lieir  story  before  a  tribunal  that|wBevv 
no  more  of  them  than  they  knew  of  it 
— whose  wrath  they  had  n"  reason  to 
dread — in  a  country  wlu;rc  they  did 
not  care  two  i utiles  whetlitr  they  ever 
returned  to  it  or  not — these  would  be 
such  strvauts  as  Mich  conspirators 
would  choose.  All  foreigners  are  not 
made  of  the  same  materials;  bnt  ij'any 
one   nation   is   marked   by  Uie  crime, 
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\vtjlch  I  impuie  to  these  witnesses,  it  is 
Italy,  the  country  cf  Borgliia.     I  sp<  ak 
of  it  ^viihont  iiiij>utinij;  a  (Jisposition  to 
perjury  ill  tl»e  nation  at  large  in  inoderri 
tijiies ;  I)iit  if  any  one  was  to  predicate  ot" 
a  country  whore  perfidy  and  perjnry 
could    be  had  far  money,   wliat   spot 
could  be  indicated   better  thun  Italy. 
If  a  proportion  of  the  respectable  Ita- 
lians will  allow  me  to  sti'.te  llie  fact,  I 
say   tlicre   are    n:any  I  have  tlio  hap- 
piness of   knowing:,     in   uliose  hands 
I  should  think  niy  life  and  honor  safe 
as   in    any   of    their   lordships ;  but  I 
speak   of    those  who   have   not    been 
l)r()ii|B;lit  here  v  \i  -n  I  so  i  as  my  opinion 
of    tlicni.      Those    wlio     liave     been 
bronsilit  over  here  arc  of  a  far  other 
description.     My  lords,  they  were  to 
be  gotli'n  l.-y  various  nic;>ns,  which  the 
carih  ssness   of  Hie   party,   wiiich  the 
\re.iltli  and  power  of  the  supposed  con- 
jpirators   placed    within   their   reach. 
Money,  accordingly,   has  been  given, 
with   a  liberality  unheard  of  in   any 
other  Ciise   e\en  of  con  piracy,    and 
where  money  would  not  operate  power 
was  called  into  aid.     Haviiij;  thus  pro- 
cured   th<>ir  ajcetit* — hnvin^    tluis   in- 
trusted them — how  were  they  marshal- 
led  to  compass  the  common   desi;;n? 
Uniformity  and  :igreemenl  is  necessary 
in  conspiracy  ;  accorJinjrly,  they  are 
fiist  taken  one  by  one,  and  carefully 
(  vamincd  before  one  and  t!ie  same  per- 
son, as-sisted  by  the  same  coadjutors, 
and  even  by  thi;  same  clerks  ;  they  are 
moved  in  bodies  aloni;  the  country  by 
even  the  same  couriers,  and  these  cou- 
rieis  are  not  the  ordinary  runners  of 
the     F.rei^;u   OlHce   of    the    country 
w  hich  sliall  be  jvamelcss,  who  iiad  some 
connection  «ith  tlie  spot,  but  special 
nipsseu2;er:s  whose  attention  is  devoted 
peculiarly  to  this  departvient.     Many 
(f  tlif^  V. ItnesRcs  are  used  as  messen-' 
gi  j>  w'lich  kept  the  diiiennt  witnesses 
ill  the  dun  recollection  of  their  lessons, 
and  had  the  eflVct  of  enconrnginj;  the 
zirtl  of  those  witutsses  by  (iivinff  them 
an  oliice,  an  interest,  a  concern  in  the 
pint  tl-.al  is  soinp;  on.     Observe  then, 
Ir.nv    the  driljii!;  goes  (  n.     It   is  not 
dore  in  a  day,  nor  iu  a  week,  hardly 
ill  a  year,   but  it  extends  over  a  Ion},' 
spHceof  time — it  is  i^oiiifi;  on  for  months 
and  years.     The  board  is  sitting  at  Mi- 
lan ;  there  they  sit  at  the   receipt  of 
perjury;    there    they  cany    on  their 
cpeiations  theniselve:',  ignorant  of  its 
Leiii?;  perjury,  but  tlun  *o  long  at  it 
(t«u]Liiuc.s  iK)  much  tiu  more  likelv  is 


this  gross  perjnry  tb  take  placo  ;  they 
are  paid  for  their  evidence,  the  tale 
is  propagated  by  the  person  receiv- 
in^r  the  money,  carrying  it  to  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  he  becomes  tbe 
parent  of  a  thousand  tale?,  to  be 
paid  equally  as  they  deserve,  for  one 
is  as  false  as  the  other.  You  mark 
the  care  with  which  it  is  treated; 
there  is  not  a  witness  broucl»i  here 
without  passing  through  the  Milan 
trial,  because  if  they  passed  without 
that  there  would  be  a  want  of  union; 
so  that  even  the  mate  who  was  bionght 
here  to  be  examined  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  was  brought  through 
Milan,  and  passed  his  e5>^aminatioii  be- 
fore the  same  persons  who  hu<l  ti'ten 
the  former  examinations  ;  aye,  i'nd  the 
captain  i8  carried  by  the  wav  of  Milan, 
to  have  a  con\ersation  with  his  old 
friend,  who  the  year  before  had  exa- 
mined him  to  the  same  story.  Here 
then,  by  these  means  recruited,  witk 
this  still  marshalled,  with  "all  this 
apparatus  and  pieparation,  made  ready 
to  come  to  the  field  where  t!;ey  are 
to  operate,  yon  have  the  witnesses 
safely  landed  in  England ;  and  in 
order  tlut  they  may  be  removed  from 
thence,  suddenly,  all  in  a  mass  tliey  are 
living  together  while  here;  then  they 
are  carried  over  to  Holland,  and  after- 
wards returned  liere,  and  finally  depo- 
sited a  day  or  two  before  their  well- 
earned  services  and  well-earned  mo- 
ney, I  think,  require  them  to  appear, 
before  your  lordshJps.  Tlicy  are  kept 
togetlier  in  masses,  formerly  'hey  lived 
in  separate  rooms ;  it  was  nec<  s^ary 
not  to  bring  them  together  before, 
but  those  of  feeble  recolleclicn,  it  wa«. 
necessary  afterwards  to  keep  toeether 
for  the  convenience  of  mutual  commn- 
nication  :  there  they  were  cominuuica- 
ting  to  each  other  their  experience, 
with  the  same  zeal,  founded  on  the 
same  motives,  to  the  same  commoa 
cause. 

But  according  to  the  parts  of  the 
story  which  tliey  were  to  make  out  be- 
fore your  lordships,  they  were  put  to- 
gether. There  are  two  Piediiiontese;. 
they  did  not  assoeiate  tog<  Ihcr,  hut  one 
ofthcm  keptcompany  with  the  mateand 
captain,  bs  cause  he  tells  the  same  talo 
with  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  they  are  here  cooped  up  in  a  stat^  ot* 
confnienient ;  lure  tliey  are  without 
cummunication  with  any  body,  ignoraDt 
of  any  thing  that  is  going  on  aroumf 
ihem,  and  brought  from  that  prison  by 
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thrie  means,  in  order  to  tell  the  story 
u  liirh,  by  aucIi  mcanii,  lias  been  brought 
in  anions  them. 

"  My  lords,  I  fear  I  may  appear  to 
have   undervalued    the    character  »*of 
the»c  Italians  ;  suffer  me,  then,  to  for- 
tily  niy/icif  upon  this  subjeyt  by  saying, 
I  "am  not  the  person  wlio  has  formed 
luch  an  estimate  of  tlie  lowest  orders 
of  tiMit  country  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  some  assistance  to  jour   lordships, 
|io8»ilily  some  relief  to  tlie  discussion 
of  thi>'evideiice,  if  I  carry  your  lord- 
•bips  some  way  back  to  the  history,  of 
tbis  country,  and  I  shall  take  care  not 
to  do  It  to  any  remote  period,  or  to  cir- 
cnmstances  d liferent  from  those  which 
mark  our  present   day ;    I,  naturally, 
then,  so  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Kichlli,  and  the  proceedin;!s  against 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  I  shall  shew 
your  I(  rdships  in  what  way  we  have  a 
right  to  view  the  Italian  authorities  of 
a    hicher    cast      Your  lordships  will 
iiad  in  t[ie  records  of  that  a2;c,  in  Ry- 
mer's   collection,  some  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
•f  Henry  VIII.  the  great  object,  as 
you  know,  was  to  procure  and  consult 
the  opinions,  the  free  unbiassed  opi- 
nions, of  the  Italian  jnriiits  in  favour  of 
his  divorce.     I  will  now  give  you  a 
specimen  of  that  which  resembles  ouV 
evidence  :  the  sentiment  I  give  yon  is 
that  of  the   most   celebrated   of   the 
whole,  mIki  is  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Bologna,  the  Learned.  The  doctors 
there  >ay,  one  and  all,  •'  Soli  veritati 
inoitt  nti  casu  prius  per  unumquemque 
nostrum   sigetlatnn    domibus    propriis 
examinato."   They  hnd  taken  the  care, 
which,  your  lordships  have  taken  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence, and  then  they  come  in,  "  Sum- 
maque  solertia  per  dies  plurimos  con- 
trectafo   illnm    una   mox   ordimis  ex- 
aminaverin:u'<  contulimus ;''  and  a  great 
many  other  phrases  are  used,  meaning 
the  same  things,  and  then  having  well 
wcished  the  matter,  "  adamassimque 
singula  qua^que  pertractantes  ponder- 
•vimus  rationed  quiscumqnecontrarios. 
Censemiis  judicamus  dicimns  constan- 
flssimc   trstamnr.''     They   say   Harry 
"VIII.  has  a  right  to  divorce  his  queen 
for  these  reasons,  and  they  appear  to 
have  taken,  by  a  singular  coincidence 
8£r»in,  pretty  nearly  the  same  precau- 
tion  wliirh    has    been   taken   here   to 
•wear,  which- they    niij;lit  do  with  a 
•afc  conscience,  that   they  had  never 
opened  their  mouths  to  ou«  another  on 


the  subject.    "  That  thejrnevw  h(id 
directly  or  indirectly   communicated 
their  sentence  or  any  words  or  thing 
concerning  the  same  by  signs,  word, 
or  deed  or  hint,  untiK  a  certain  day," 
which  was  the  day  they  all  came  to 
understand  the  matter,  which  answer* 
to  their  coming  into  this  court,  with 
the  difference  of  the  time  of  the  day. 
Now,  my  lords,  all  this  appeared  per- 
fectly safe;   the  fact  was.  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  meet  all  object 
tions,  and  it  would  all  look  quite  well 
to  the  present  day,  if  there  had  been 
no  sncli  thing  as  a  good  historian  and 
honest  man,  in  the  person  of  liishop 
Burnett;   and  he,  with  his  usual  inno- 
cence, being  a  great  advocate  of  Harry 
VIII.,  tells  the  tale  in   the  way  which 
I  am  novr  going  to  state,  still  leaning 
towards  that  king;  but,  undoubtedly, 
letting  out  a  little  that  is  rather  against 
himself.     Harry  first  provided  himself 
with  an  able  agent — and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  also  be  a  learned  one: 
he  took  one  then,  to  whom  my  learned 
friend's  eulogius  on   the  head  of  the 
Milan  commission  would  apply  in  some 
of  the  words — a  man  of  great  skill  and 
probity — his  name  was  Cook  also,  and 
"  he  w  ent  up  and  down  (says  Burnet) 
procuring  the  hands,  and  he  told  them 
he  came  to  that  he  desired  they  would 
write  their  conclusions  according  to 
conscience  (as  I  hope  has  been  done 
at  Milan),  without  any  respect  to   fa- 
vor, as  they  wnuld  answer  at  the  last 
day  ;  and  he  protested  (just  as  I  have 
heard  some  other  p«rsons  do)  he  never 
gave    nor    promised    any    divine   any 
thing  till  he  had  first  fre<  ly  written  his 
mind  ;    and   he  says,  "  that   what  he 
then  gave  was  to   be  considered  as  an 
honourable  present   rather  than  a  re- 
ward."— As  a  compensation,  not  a  re-' 
compense.  Those  were  the  words  used 
in   that  country  as  they-  are  in   this. 
Now  we  have  a  letter  Iroin  this  ageut^ 
as  who   knows  'JOO  years   hence  there 
may  be   letters   from   Milan,   we  have 
not  them,  and  we  are  oblitjed  to  go  to 
Cook's   letter;  he  says,  "  My  fidelity 
bindeth  me  to  advertise  your  liighness, 
that  all   Lutherans   be  utterly   against 
your  highness  in  this  cause,  and  have 
told    as    much    with    their    wretched 
power,  malice  without  reason  or  au- 
thority as  they  could  and   might:  bat 
I    donljt    not,"    (says    he)   "    that  all 
Christian    Universities,   in    contradis- 
tinction to  Lnthcran— that  all  Christian 
Ministers,  if  they    be  well  haadlcd, 
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will  earnestly  conclude  withyonr  high- 
ness; albeit,  gracious  lord,  (now  comes 
he  to  expound,)  if  that  I  had  in  time 
been  sufficiently  furnished  with  money 
— albeit  I  have  procured  unto  your 
highness  ItO  subscribers,  yet  it  had 
been  notliin";  in  compHrison  of  that  that 
I  miglu  easily  and  would  have  done — 
in  mojt  humble  wise  beseeching  your 
most  royal  clemency  to  ponder  my 
true  love  and  ^ood  endeavouring,  and 
not  suffer  nic  to  be  destitute  of  money 
to  ni)'  undoing,  and  the  utter  loss  of 
your  most  hi^h  causes  here."  Now 
this^  undoubtedly,  is  one  history  of  the 
case ;  but  we  have  only  seen  the  ac- 
counts of  Bishop  Burnett;  but  the 
Vilmarcati,  the  Italian,  left  his  papers 
behind  him,  and  we  are  furnished  with 
the  tariff  of  the  Doctor's  opinions  in 
Italy.  "  Item,  to  a  servite  man  whom 
he  subsisted,  one  crown ;  to  a  Jew,  one 
crown  ;  to  the  doctor  of  Uie  servants, 
two  crowns;  item,  to  the  prior  of  St. 
John's  and  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  for  the 
king's  cause,  fifteen  crowns."  The 
author  was  better  paid  then  than  the 
advocate,  as  often  happens  in  better 
times.  •'  Item.  Givea  to  John  Maira, 
for  his  expence  of  going  to  Milan,  and 
for  rewarding  the  doctors  there,  thirty 
crowns."  And  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  directs 
that  "  he  should  not  promise  rewards, 
except  to  them  that  lived  by  them,  to 
the  canonists,  who  did  not  use  to  give 
their  opinions  without  a  fee."  The 
others  he  might  get  cheaper. — Those 
he  must  open  his  hand  to,  "  because," 
he  says,  "  the  canonists,  the  civilians 
did  not  use  to  give  an  opinion  without 
a  fee,"  differing  from  this  case,  be- 
cause they  have  not  favoured  us  with 
^ny  opinion. 

My  lords,  the  descendants  of  tho»e 
divines  and  doctors,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  rather  improved  than  backslidden 
from  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors; 
and  accordingly,  I  trust  your  lordships 
•will  also  permit  me  to  bring  the  tale 
down  to  the  present  day;  to  connect 
this  proceeding  with  the  divorce  in 
Harry  the  Eighth's  time,  I  trust  you 
will  let  me  read  the  testimony  given  in 
1792,  of  a  native  of  Italy,  of  distin- 
guished family,  who  was  entployed  in  a 
diplomatic  character,  by  an  august 
character,  who  was  near  being  the 
victin*  of  an   Italian  conspiracy ;    he 

iiublished  a  letter,  and  it  is  evidence, 
say,  because  it  was  published  before 
tUc  whole  Italians  in  their  own  tongue, 


and  it  states  what  Italian  evidenee  is 
made  of,  and  he  addressed  it  with  his 
name  to  the  prime  minister  of  the 
country;  that  minister  enjoying  the 
highest  civil  and  military  authority 
there,  and  being  by  descent  a  subject 
of  tiie  British  crown — I  mean  General 
Acton.  To  the  dishonour  of  human 
nature,  there  is  nothing  at  Naples  so 
notorious  as  the  free  and  puhlic  sale  of 
false  evidence.  Their  ordinary  tariff 
is  three  or  four  ducat?,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  those  who  sell,  and 
the  occasions  of  those  who  buy  it.  If, 
then,  you  would  sH|>port  a  suit,  alter 
a  will,  or  forge  a  hand-writing,  you 
have  only  to  cast  away  remorse,  and 
open  your  purse — the  shop  of  perjury 
is  ever  open."  It  poured  in  upon  him 
in  a  full-tide  :  he  made  his  a[)peal  in 
suck  words  as  I  have  now  read;  be 
.and  his  royal  master,  who  were  impli. 
cated  in  the  charge,  were  acqoitted^by 
such  an  appeal ;  and  I  now  repeat  it, 
when  such  evidence  is  brought  to  s'up- 
port  charges  as  atrocious,  as  ruinous, 
and  far  more  incredible  in  theniselvfts 
than  that  an  Italian  should  have 
suborned  an  agent  to  injure  a  fellow 
creature.  ^ 

My  lords,  I  have  been  drawn  aside. 
from  the  observation  I  was  makinff 
generally  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
case  has  been  prepared.  I  pray  you 
to  observe  how  these  witnesses  all  act 
after  they  come  into  Court;  and  the 
first  thing  that  mnst  strike  an  observer 
here  is  the  wny  in  which  they  mend 
their  evidence — how  one  improves 
upon  the  other  after  an  interval  of 
time,  and  how  each  improves  when  re- 
quired upon  hinjiself.  I  can  only  pro» 
ceed,  my  lords,  in  dealing  with  this 
s^ibject  of  conspiracy  and  false  swear- 
ing by  sample  ;  but  1  will  take  the  orre 
that  fi^st  strikes  me,  and  I  think  it  will 
effectually  illustrate  my  proposition: 
you  remember  the  manner  in  whieh  th« 
Attorney-General  opened  the  case  of 
Mahomet,  the  dancer:  again,  I  take 
his  own  words, a  man  of  the  most  brutal 
and  depraved  habits,  who,  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  exhibited  the  greatest  nidecen- 
cies  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty; 
exhibitions  which  are  too  disgusting 
to  be  more  than  alluded  to  ;  the  most 
indee<nt  altitudes  to  imitUe  the  sexual 
intercourse;  this  person  deserves  npt 
the  name  of  a  man,  says  the  Attorney- 
General  :  now  I  take  this  instance, 
because  it  shews  the  proposition  that 
I  was  stating  to  yqur  lordships  beitci 
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';<r — fcrliajM  all  fihow  it  to 
:,  It  t/is  l)»'!>t  of  all,  because 

1  ; ..  ij  jour  lord  ilii|)8  how  care- 
ful llie  Atlorniy-Gencr.il  is  in  opening 
tt*c  case,  anil  how  strong  liis  e\prf.s- 
sioii*  ar« — c^n^pqiienlly.,  lie  tV.it  tlio 
faiiftortant-c  of  lliis  fad — lie  knew  how 
iUHiii;;ins  it  woiiUf  bi;  to  the  tjticen — 
lie  kne»«  it  was  ini)>r>rtant  to  state  thi5, 
•ud  he  felt  «ielerniintd  not  to  be  dis- 
•lipotMied,  when  he  had  been  once  and 
tig»\t\  ft»iU'd ;  he  bioii;<ht  three  wit- 
Be3^es,  and  if  one  wunUl  i.ot  «wear  the 
lir.^t  lime,  h'  brouuht  him  ajzain.  Now, 
il*  I  shew  the  symptoms  t<f  mending; 
•nd  pat<h;n)»  in  sncli  a  fa>>c,  it  op-rates 
•»  volnmes  it<raii)>t  their  case;  and  if 
jan  find  it  here,  yoii  uiay  gue^s  it  is 
wut  wantini;  elsewhere;  but  here  it  is 
lijirfsl  maiiifest  to  be  seen.  Yonr  lord- 
■Stips  plainly  perceive  what  it  was  (hat 
these  witnesses  intended  to  say — you 
no  sooner  heard  the  firct  question  put 
— y<»H    no    sooner  I: card    the   leading 

Jitt-Mions  vritli  wliich  (he  Solicitor- 
leticral  followed  it,  than  yuu  uinst 
lave  known  it  was  expected  an  indc- 
♦ent  act  would  be  sworn  to — that  it 
Konld  be  sworu  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  (!ie  most  gross  and  indecent  de- 
«criptiou,  aixi  oae  part  of  the  evidence 
1  can  hardly  recount  to  your  iord- 
•hips.  Now  see  how  the  first  witness 
•  v\oro — this  is  their  li»&l  and  main  wit- 
ness, who  proves  fheir  w4iole  case — iie 
carries  throHs^h  the  wiiole  case  (Ma- 
jothi)— he  will  only  say,  and  this  is 
tiic  first  sta^e  in  whieli  this  deity  is 
bronsht  before  your  lordships.  At 
fist  he  will  only  allow  it  is  a  dauce. 
?*  Did  yon  ob:ierve  any  thiu»  else?" 
U'he  usual  aubwcr — "  Noii  mi  ricordo  ; 
.|«t  if  there  Avas  I  have  not  seen  it, 
*»d  I  ilo  not  know."  "  Did  he  use 
Uny  part  of  his  dress?"  says  (he  Soli- 
fttor-General,  evid^uiily  talking  from 
1«hat  he  bad  qeen  wi  iiien  down.  "  No, 
hb  H:»ed  it  as  usual. "  "  How  did  he 
^l^c  h(»  trovTsers — did  he  not  use  bis 
turhini  or  trowsersr"  "  His  trowsers 
irere  always  in  the-»an)e  state  as  usual." 
Here  then  was  a  complete  failure:  no 
shadow-  of  ]>r«of  of  those  mysteries 
trkich  this  witness  was  expected  to 
Amice.  This  was  when  kc  was  e\- 
MMncU  on  the  Tuesday ;  on  I'riday, 
•writh  the  iBterval  of  two  days,  and 
your  lordships,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  yourselves,  but  which  must  have 
proceeded  (roni  justice,  guided  by  wis- 
dom, which  M  never  niore  8«eH  or 
evinced  tiiau  in  vary  log  llie  course  of 


coniluct,  »ni\  atVu^i^ing  to  new  circtiia- 
slanccs  the  actions  we  wish  to  do, 
wltich  will  not,  if  it  is  peifect  in  its 
iiiuJ,  aiid  alisoluU-  in  its  dearer,  sntVer 
by  the  <lG'ia*ion.  For  tiiat  reason 
ul(  im,  »u  order,  that  injustice  might  not 
be  done,  whiit  in  one  case  may  be  !■• 
juri««is  to  a  defendant,  may  be  es- 
pecl(.ul  mainly  to  assist  a  defcn-Jant  in 
anci'hcr;  ^d  your  lordships,  not  wiHi 
a  vie..'  to'i  ^iijure  the  Queen,  yonr  lord- 
ships, V'ith'a^iov.  to  further  the  ends 
of  ju>iire,aUo«eil  the  eviden<c  to  be 
printed  whrch  allorded  the  witnesses, 
if  they  wisbc^i  it,  means  to  mcod  aiwl 
iniprove  upon  tJu>ir  rvidtnce.  Your 
lord.-vhijis  allowed  this  solely  with  the 
intention  of  gaining;  f.ir  the  Queen  the 
verdict  which  the  conntry  has  pro- 
nounced in  lier  fjvour,  by  looking  at 
the  caie  agaiust  hei.  Your-loid$hip.<, 
however,  alioweti  ail  the  evidence 
against  he;  to-be  published  from  day 
to  .day;  accordingly,  aliout  two  days 
intei-vened  between  Majochi's  evi- 
dence and  Biroilo's,  dniiug  which  Bi- 
roilo  had  access  to  IVlajochi's  deposi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  bis  person  ;  and  rt  is 
no  little  assistance,  if  we  have  not  only 
access  to  tlie  witness,  but. to  his  testi- 
Bioay,  btitause  he  may  forget  what  he 
b;(s  s^voru;  and  it  is  soimething  that  he 
shoukl  SCO,  as  well  as  the  second  au<l 
the  mcHduig  witness,  the  story  be  has 
told.  Aceor^iinsly,  with  a  facility 
which  this  gave  him,  came  forward 
Biroilo.  After  two  days  intcr\*l  be 
improves  upon  tlie  story  :  from  a  dance, 
and  from  tli^  usual  handling,  or  ordi- 
nary use  of  Uie  trowsers,  Ue  made  a 
rotiilaor  roll.  Tlie  witness  then  be- 
gins 4o  hint  M  some  imle-cency,  but  he 
does  not  meutiou  it,  he  starts  ami 
draws  buck  -for  my  |>art,  I  cannot 
tell  wltat  he  meant,  but  he  really  adds 
soinetlii»g  which  he  might  think  inde- 
cent in  his  wicked  imagination,  but  he 
was  forced  to  admit  be  did  not  know 
what  it  meant ;  l>ut  one  witness  after- 
wards comes,  and  he  Ciiislits  it  alto- 
gether: he  improves  even  on  Biiolio, 
and  he  tells  you  in  plain  downright 
terms  tJiat  which  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
because  I  know  I  can  prove  it,  to  be 
false ;  which  I  have  a  right  to  say 
now,  before  proving  it  was  false,  be- 
cause I  know  the  same  dance  was  wit- 
BcsM.'U  by  wives  i!ud  daughters  as  mo- 
dest Hiid  pure  as  aay  of  your  lordships 
have  the  happiness  of  possessing — by 
wives  and  daughters  of  your  lordships 
in  thuee  countries.    }vow  anotber  im- 
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provenjent  artfl  mending  suffer  me  to 
advert  to,  for  it  runs  through  the  whole 
case  :  I  do  not  even  stop  upon  the 
Non  mi  ricordo  of  Majochi,  which, 
after  the  impression  it  made  the  first 
day  was  regularly  dropped  by  the 
other  witnesses  substituting  other 
terms  ;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  a  more  important 
matter.  No  sooner  had  the  captain 
and  mate  proved  that  they  were 
brought  iiere  by  sums  so  inadequate  to 
the  service,  by  sums  beyond  even  the 
most  ample  remuneration  for  their 
work,  that  tiiey  had  sums  sueli  as 
Italians,  in  their  situations,  never 
drefamed  of — no  sooner  was  this  drop- 
ped, than  one  and  all  are  turned  into 
disinterested  witnesses,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  received  a  shilling  for  what 
they  did  :  half-a  crown  a  day,  my  tra- 
velling expences,  and  a  few  stivers  to 
feed  my  family.  The  expectation  of 
his  expences  began  in  the  instance  of 
the  cook,  Borillo,  he  told  you  he  had 
had  nothing  bnt  his  trouble  in  coming 
here.  ''  Wliat  do  you  expect  when 
you  go  back? — Only  the  happiness  of 
being  allowed  to  return  to  my  master." 
The  cook  at  first  was  offered,  and  re- 
fused money ;  the  other  had  nothing 
offered.  De  Mont  nothing — Sacchi 
nothing — though  true  he,  a  courier, 
turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  large  property, 
and  who  says,  thank  God  I  have  al- 
ways been  in  easy  circumstances — • 
thank  God,  witli  a  gratitude  truly  edi- 
fying— a  man  who  must  have  had  a 
servant  of  his  own,  who  had  one  in 
England,  who  must  live  here  at  the 
expence  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  which  is  equal  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  in  Italy,  goes  to  be  a 
courier,  is  angry  at  being  turned  off, 
and  is  anxioui)  to  return.  I  believe 
the  captain  and  the  mate,  they  avowed 
what  they  had  to  be  enormous  pay- 
ment, and  others  knowing  the  effect  of 
that  confession,  one  and  all  ever  since 
have  denied  receiving  any  thing,  and 
they  would  not  confess  that  they  had 
any  future  expectation.  The  last  of 
these  general  observations  with  which 
I  shall  trouble  your  lordships,  I  own  I 
think  you  must  have  been  impatient  I 
should  come  to,  I  mean  the  great 
blanks  among  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution;  I  mean  the  fewness  of 
those  witnesses,  compared  with  what 
their  own  testimony  and  their  own 
statement    that    introduced  it,    show 
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your  lordships  they  ought  to  have 
called.  My  lords,  I  conjure  you  to 
attend  to  this,  for  it  is  a  most  important 
poiift  in  the  whole  of  this  case.  I  say, 
tliat  if  I  had  not  another  argument  to 
urge,  I  should  stand  confidently  upon 
this  ground,  if  the  case  was  as  ordinary 
as  it  is  extravagant ;  if  it  were  as  pro- 
bable as  it  is  loaded  in  every  feature 
with  the  grossest  impossibility ;  if  it 
were  as  possible  that  such  things 
should  have  happened  and  be  done 
by  such  men  as  it  is  the  very  reverse, 
I  should  still  stand  confidently  and 
steadily  upon  that  part  of  the  case  to 
which  I  have  now  happily  arrived. 
I  know,  my  lords,  that  it  is  a  rash,  and 
bold,  and  even  too  rash  a  thing  to  say 
so  much  of  a  point  before  I  have  begau 
to  hint  at  it,  but  I  feel  so  persuaded, 
so  convinced  this  is  of  itself  a  material 
consideration  in  such  a  case  as  this — ■ 
fatal  to  the  bill,  that  I  think  I  have 
ever  acted  prudently  by  telling  you  all 
that  passed  in  my  mind  respecting  it. 
The  Attorney-General  told  us,  that 
there  were  rumours  at  Naples  why  the 
Queen's  ladies  had  left  her;  it  turned 
out  that  instead  of  leaving  her,  one 
had  joined  her  at  Naples,  one  joined 
hef  at  Leghorn,  and  another  at  Genoa 
afterwards ;  but  he  said  one  left  her, 
and  one  or  two  others  staid  behind^ 
and  rumours  were  not  wanting  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct :  rumours  he  could  not  prove ; 
but  no  doubt,  if  the  rumours  were 
founded,  they  were  such  as  he  had  ^ 
right  to  allude  to;  but  if  there  had 
been  a  shadow  of  a  ground  for  those 
rumours,  he  had  those  witnesses  to  call. 
Where  were  these  ladies,  women  of 
high  rank,  and  great  station  in  society, 
well  known  in  their  own  country ; 
loved,  esteemed,  and  respected  as 
known  women,  upon  whose  character 
not  a  vestige  of  imputation  has  ever 
rested;  women  of  talent  as  well  as 
character,  the  very  persons  to  have 
brought  forward,  if  he  had  durst 
brought  them  forward  ;  and  the  very 
signal,  and  I  had  almost  said,  extrava- 
gant contrast  to  all  the  witnesses  but 
two,  whom  my  learned  friend  did  ven. 
ture  to  bring  to  your  lordships'  bar, 
why  were  they  not  produced  to  your 
lordships  ?  Why  have  we  not  the  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  your  lordships,  of  having 
the  case  proved  against  us,  as  any 
judge  sitting  at  the  Old  tlailey  would 
command,  upon  paiu  of  an  acquittal, 
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any  prosecutor  to  pro*'e  against  any 
felon  they  were  in  our  employment — 
they  were  someuliat  connected  with 
a*— they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Queen, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  be  amicably 
disposed  towards  us  :  is  that  the  rea- 
son for  not  calling  them?  I  am  not 
•peaking  of  a  civil  action — I  am  not 
oealing  with  a  plaintifi's  case  in  a  suit 
apon  a  bill  of  exchange  of  twenty 
pounds  ;  I  am  here,  not  on  a  niisdc- 
neanor,  or  a  felony,  or  the  highest 
trime  known  in  the  law,  from  which 
this  only  differs  in  a  technical  distinc- 
tion ,  but  I  am  here  on  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  which  you  are  not  bound 
to  pass — which  you  may  give  the  go-by 
to — which  you  arc  not  bound  to  say 
Aye  or  No  to,  as  a  Commission  trying 
High  Treason  is.  Gracious  God!  is 
this  a  case  in  which  the  prosecutor  is 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  half  a 
rase,  and  to  say  these  witnesses  I  will 
not  call— true  it  is,  they  are  the  best, 
true  that  they  are  respectable,  and  that 
they  are  unimpeachable  no  mai;  can 
deny — if  they  swear  againstthe  Queen, 
she  is  utterly  undone ;  but  I  will  not  call 
them  :  I  will  leave  them  for  you,  they 
are  not  my  witnesses,  you  call  them, 
they  come  from  your  vicinity ;  they 
do  not  belong  to  Cotton  Garden,  and 
therefore  I  dare  not,  I  will  not  pro- 
duce them  ;  but  when  you  call  them 
Mre  shall  see  what  they  slate ;  and  if 
yon  do  not  call  them,  in  the  name  of 
jnstice,  what?  I  say,  for  shame— in 
this  temple — this  highest  temple  of  jus- 
tice— to  have  her  most  sacred  i  oof  so 
profaned,  that  I  am  to  be  condemned 
in  the  plentitude  of  proof?  if  guilt  is, 
that  I  am  to  be  condemned,  unless  I 
g«  counter  to  the  presumpti(rn  which 
rule*  in  all  courts  of  justice,  that  I  am 
innocent  till  I  am  proved  guilty.  1 
am  here  utterly  ruined,  unless  I  c.ll 
BJy  adversary's  witnesses.  My  lords! 
ray  lords !  if  yon  mean  ever  to  s-how 
the  face  of  those  symbols  by  which 
justice  is  known  to  your  country,  with- 
out making  it  stand  an  eternal  con- 
demnation to  yourselves,  I  call  upon 
you  instantly  to  dismiss  this  ca^e,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  I  will,  say  not 
another  word  upon  it.  My  "lords, 
perhapi  your  lordships  will  allow  me 
a  bhort  interval,  as  I  am  now  coming 
■pon  another  part  of  the  case. 

Haring  retired  for  three-quarters  of 
•B  hour,  Mr.  Brougham  proceeded  as 
foHows : — 
*•  My  Lords,  I  hare  humbly  to  return 


my  thanks  to  your  lordships  for  the 
indulgence  with  which  yon  hme  kindly 
favoured  me.  I  have  now  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  your  lordships,  and  I 
am  afraid  at  greater  length  than  any 
thing  could  justify  but  the  uiiparalleltd 
importance  of  the  occasion,  to  a  con- 
sideration mora  in  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  this  case  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  supported;  and  in  point 
of  time,  as  indeed  of  importance,  the 
first  figure  that  was  presented  to  your 
lordships  in  the  group  must  naturally 
arise  to  your  recoUectiou  the  moment 
I  announced  my  intuition  of  going 
into  my  particular  ditail  of  the  merits 
of  the  diflereiit  witnesses — 1  mean 
Theodore  Majochi,  of  happy  meuioiy, 
M  ho  will  be  long  Lnown  in  this  country, 
and  evei-j-  where  else,  much  after  llie 
manner  in  wliich  ancient  sages  have 
reaclu'd  our  day,  whose  names  are  lost 
in  the  cek-brity  of  the  little  siiyings,  by 
which  each  is  now  distinguished  by 
mankind,  and  in  which  they  were 
known  to  have  embodied  the  practical 
result  of  their  own  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  as  long  as  those  words 
which  he  so  often  used  in  the  practice 
of  that  art  and  skill  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  long  experience  and  much 
care — as  long  as  those  words  shall  be 
known  among  men,  the  image  of  Ma- 
jochi,  without  nammg  him,  will  arise 
to  their  remembrance.  My  lords !  he 
is  a  witness  of  great  importance  iu 
thi«i  cause,  first  called,  latest  containing 
by  the  case,  and  accoiupanyii'g  it 
throughout.  His  evidence  almost  ex- 
tcndeii  over  the  whole  period  through 
which  the  case  and  the  charge  itself 
extends;  in  fact  only  dismissed,  or 
rather  retiring,  and  refused  to  be  taken 
back  about  the  time  when  the  charge 
closed.  He  and  Duniont  stand  aloof 
from  the  re^t,  and  resemble  each  other 
in  this  particular;  they  go  through  the 
case,  tliey  are  the  witnesses  to  prove 
it,  they  are  the  witnesses  fur  the  bill; 
the  others  confirmatory  only  of  lUeui, 
bnt  as  willin;:  witnesses  are  wont  to 
do,  as  those  who  have  received  much, 
and  been  promised  more,  they  were 
zealous  on  behalf  of  their  employers, 
and  did  not  stop  short  gf  the  two  rnaiu 
witnesses,  but  they  each  carried  the 
case  a  great  deal  further;  this  is  ge- 
nerally with  a  view  to  their  relative 
importance,  the  character  of  all  the 
witnesses.  Now  only  let  me  entreat 
your  lordships  a  little  more  in  deU«il 
for  their  merits.    I  have  often  heai  d  it 
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leHiiirkcd,   tliat    fhc'  j^reat  prevailing 
feature  of  Majochi's  evidence  signifies 
in  tnUh  bnt  little,  because  a  man  may 
forget.    Memories  differ — I  grant  they 
do;  memory  liiffers  as  well  as  honesty 
in  man.     I  do  not  deny  tiiat;    but  I 
think   I  shall  succeed  in  shi  wing  your 
lordships,   tiiat   there  is  a  sort  of  me- 
mory which   is   naturally   inconsistent 
with  any  degree  of  honesty  In  any  man. 
I  can  fiffure  to  myself— l)ut  why  do  I 
talk  of  fancy,  fc  I  have  only  to  recol- 
lect  Majociii — and    I    know    cases  in 
which   I   defy  the  wit  of  man  to  con- 
ceive stronger  or  plainer  instances  of 
false  swearing  than  may  be  conveyetl 
to    the   hearers   and  the   court  in  the 
xvords,  "  I  do  not  remember."    I  will 
not  detain  your  lordships  by  putting 
rases    where    "  I    do   not   remember" 
would  be  innocent,  where  it  might  be 
meritorious,  where  it  might  be  confirm- 
atron  of  his  evidence,  and  a  support 
to  his  credit ;  neither  need  I  put  cases 
the  reverse  of  this,  where  it  would  be 
destructive  to  his  credit,  a  demolition 
of  his  testimony.     I  have  them  in  the 
witness  ;    for  if  I  had  been  lecturing 
on  evidence,  I  should  have  said,  as  the 
innocent  forgetfulness   is   familiar    to 
every  man,  so   is  the  guilty  forgetful- 
ness ;    and    in  giving  an  instance,  I 
should  just  have  found  it  all  in  Ma- 
jochi's evidence.     Now  at  once  to  give 
your  lordships  proof  positive  that  this 
man  is  perjured — proof  I  shall  shew 
to  be  positive  from  his  mode  of  forget- 
ting.    I   come  at  once  to  the  way  in 
which  be  swore  hardily  in  chief — eke, 
as  h  irdily  in  cross-examination  to  the 
position   of  the  rooms  of  her  Majesty 
and  Rergami.      The  great    object   of 
the    Aliorney- General    was    that    for 
which  the  previous  concoction  of  this 
plan  by  these  witnesses  had  prepared 
him,  namely,  to  prove  the  position  of 
the  Queen's  and   Mergamt's  rooms  al- 
ways to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
commission  of  adultery,    by   .shewing 
that  they  were  near  and  had  a  mutual 
communication  ;  whereas  the  rooms  of 
all   the  rest  of  the  suite  were  distant 
and  cut  off;    and  the  second  part  of 
that  statement  was  just  as  essential  as 
the  first  to  make  it  the  foundation  of 
llie  inference  of  guilt,  which  it   was 
meant  to  support.     Accordingly,  the 
fust  witness  who  was  to  go  over  their 
whole  case  appears  to  have  been  better 
prepared  on  this  point  than  any  ten 
that  followed — more  inferences — more 
fiuitfnlness  in  detail — perfect  recollec- 


tion, to  attack  tlip.  Queen — utter  for<- 
getfulness,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
sifting  of  a  cross-examination.     Where 
did  the  Queen  and  Bergami  sleep  ? — ■ 
Her  Majesty  slept   in  an  apartment 
near  that  of   Bergami..    Were   those 
apartments  near  or  remote  ?  for  it  was 
often  so  good  a  thing  to  get  them  near 
and  commuuicatinw,  that  it  was  pressd;d 
again  and  again.     Where  were  the  rest 
oftlte  suite,  where  they  distant  or  near? 
says  the  Solicitor-General.    This  was 
at  Naples ;   and  this  is  a  specimen  of 
the  rest ;    for  more  was  made  of  that 
proximity  at  Naples  than  any  where  , 
else — Were   they   near  or    distant?' — 
They  were  apart.     The  word  in  Italian 
was  "  loutina,"  which  was  interpreted 
apart — distant  he  meant,  for  he  meant 
nothing  by  this  statement  if  he  did  not 
mean   that:    he  then  had  sworn   dis- 
tinctly from  his  positive  recollection, 
and  had  put  his  credit  on  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  and  also  on  his  recollection  of 
it  upon  this,  whether  or  not  the  Queen's 
room  was  near  Bergami's,  with  a  com- 
mnnicatioh ;  but  no  less  had  he  put  his 
credit  upon  this  other  branch  of  bis 
statement,    essential    to  the   first,    in 
order  to  make  both  combined  the  foun- 
dation of  a  charge  of  crhninal  inter- 
course, that  the  rest  of  the  suite  were 
lodged   apart   and   distant.    There  is 
an  end  then  of  innocent  forgetfulnes.s ; 
if,  when  I  come  to  ask  where  the  rest 
slept,  he  either  tells  me  I  do  not  know, 
or  I  do  not  recollect ;  because  he  had 
known,  and  must  have  recollected,  that 
when  he  presumed  to  say  to  my  learned 
friends,  these  two  rooms  were   neat 
and  connected,  the  others  were  distant 
and  apart;    when  he  said  that,  he  af- 
firmed his  recollection  of  the  proximity 
of  those  rooms,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  otheis,  he  swore  that  at  first,  and 
afterwards  said,  "  I  know  not,"  or  "  I 
recollect  not  ;"    and  perjured  himself 
as  plainly  as  if  he  had  told  you  that  he 
saw  a  person  on  one  ddy,  and  the  next 
day  paid,  he  never  saw  him  in  his  life. 
The  one  is  not  a  more  diametrical  con- 
tradiction than  the  other.    Trace  him 
in  his  recr-llection  and  forgetfulness, 
observe  where  he  remembers  and  where 
he  forgets,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
conclusion  following  you  every  where, 
and  forcing  that  construction.     I  will 
give  one  specimen  from  the  evidence 
itself,  to  shew  you  he  has  no  lack  of 
memory  when  it  is  to  suit  his  purpose, 
when  it  is  to  prove  a  story  where  he 
has  learned  his  lesson,  and  when  he  is 
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examined  in  chief  and  knows  who  is 
dealiiiir  with  him,  and  only  anxious  to 
carry  on  the  attaclc.  I  will  shew  you 
what  his  recollection  is  made  of— you 
shall  have  a  sample  of  his  recollection 
here  :  "  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Villa 
d'Estc  since  the  time  you  came  hack 
from  the  long  voyage?'  He  had  been 
examined  in  chief  upon  this,  and  had 
stated  distinctly,  with  respect  to  the 
Villa  d'Kste,  the  state  of  the  rooms, 
and  I  wanted  to  show  his  recollection 
on  those  parts  where  he  was  well 
drilled.  "Have  you  ever  seen  the 
Villa  d'Este  since  the  time  you  came 
back  from  the  long  voyage.'" — "  I  have.'" 
"Was  the  position  of  the  rooms  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before  with  re- 
spect to  the  Queen  and  Bergami  ?" — 
"  Tlicy  were  not  in  the  same  situation." 
Then  he  gives  a  very  minute  particular 
of  the  alteration — a  small  corridor  was 
ou  one  side  of  the  Princess's  room  on 
her  return.  "  Was  there  a  sitting-room 
ou  the  other  side  of  if,  not  opposite, 
but  on  one  of  the  other  sides  ?"  Now 
attend  to  the  particularity :  "  There 
was  a  small  corridor  du  the  left,  of 
which  there  was  a  door  that  led  into 
the  room  of  the  Princess,  which  was 
only  locked^  and  then  going  a  little 
further  on  in  the  corridor,  there  was 
CD  the  left  hand  a  small  room,  and  op- 
posite to  this  small  room  was  auother 
door  which  led  into  the  room  where 
they  supped  in  the  evening.  There 
was  this  supping-room  on  the  right, 
there  was  a  door  which  led  into  Ber- 
gami's  room,  and  on  the  same  right 
hand  of  the  same  room,  there  was  a 
$mall  alcove,  where  there  was  the  bed 
of  Bartolomeo  Bergami.  How  many 
doors  were  there  in  the  small  sitting- 
room  where  they  supped  ? — I  saw  two 
doors  open  always,  but  there  was  a 
tJiird  stopped  by  a  picture."  "  Where 
did  her  Royal  Highness's  maid  sleep?" 
— "On  the  other  side,  in  another  apart- 
ment." Now  can  any  recollection  be 
more  ruinute.  more  accurate,  more  per- 
fect in  «\iry  respect,  than  his  recol- 
lection is  of  all  these  minute  details 
which  li  thinks  it  subservient  to  his 
purpose  to  give  distinctly,  be,  they  true 
or  be  thi  V  not  I  do  not  deny  them  ; 
my  case  i<  that  nTuch  of  what  is  tnic 
is  brouglit  forwanls;  but  they  graft 
falsehood  on  it,  whidiis  the  only  way 
of  making  outa>tory;  to  build  from 
top  to  bottom  on  falsehood  will  never 
do;  but  upon  a  little  truth  you  nay 
raise  a  talc  which,  with  u  good  deal  of 


drilling,  may  put  an  honest  man's  life, 
or  an  illustrious  Princess's  reputation, 
in  jeopard}'.  Now  I  only  wish  your 
lordships  to  contrast  with  tlirs  accu- 
racy of  recollection  upon  this  subject, 
aud  upon  many  other  points,  a  few  of 
which  I  shall  give  you  specimens  of 
his  not  having  the  slightest  recollection 
of  a  whole  new  wing  having  been  built 
at  the  Princess's  villa.  He  remembers 
a  slight  alteration  of  a  door ;  he  does 
n»t  recollect  the  throwing  up  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  house. 

Now,  I  only  wish  your  lordships  to 
contrast  the  accuracy  of  his  recollec- 
tion with  that  of  his  knowledge.  He 
stated  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  a  whole  new  wing  having 
been  added  to  the  Villa  d'P'ste.  AH 
he  says  is,  ''  I  remember  a  slight  alter- 
ation." That  I  think  is  not  only  a 
captious  answer,  but  it  is  ;i  dishonest 
one.  Observe  how  much  he  knows  of 
time  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  how 
little  of  tact.  When  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  scenes  at  Naples,  he  remem- 
bers time  to  minutes.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions he  mentions  Bcigami  as  being 
with  the  Princess  :  on  the  first  he  say« 
they  remained  together  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  on  the  second  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen ;  that  is  to  say, 
taking  a  medium  of  sixteen  minutes 
and  a  half  each  time.  On  another 
occasion  he  tells  you,  that  an  affair 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  first 
speaks  of  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
then  three  minutes,  and  before  he  goes 
up  stairs,  fifteen  minutes  altogether 
elapse.  In  another  instance,  he  speaks 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  All  this 
accuiacy,  your  lordships  will  observe, 
is  displayed,  when  he  is  examined  in 
chief  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  his 
punctilious  exactness  as  to  time,  evi- 
dently shews  a  desire  to  garnish  his 
detail,  after  it  had  been  made  up,  and 
thereby  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy, so  essential  to  his  purpose. 
But  when  I  (who  am  not  of  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  but  for  the  defence) 
come  to  ask  him  questions,  his  accu- 
racy totally  leaves  him,  and  his  memory 
as  to  time  is  completely  lost.  He  then 
does  not  know  whether  he  travelled  all 
night,  four  hours,  or  eight  hours.  In 
answer  tj^^  a  question  of  that  kind,  he 
very  flippantly  answers,  "  I  had  no 
watch,  aud  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  length  of  time."  Had  he  a  watch 
when  he  montioned  the  time  the  Queen 
came  into  the  room,  asd  when  it  suited 
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his  purpose  to  kno>*  the  time  to  a  mi- 
nute? Why  no,  he  had  not,  and  this 
shews  that  his  memory  was  accurate 
only  whi-n  it  suited  his  purpose.  Why 
should  \u  \n-  so  ijio  Jiant  and  forgetful 
of  time  and  cii cu  n-tances  for  want  of 
a  watch,  at  one  period  more  than  ano- 
ther, but  because  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
be  accurate  whin  interrogated  for  the 
purpose  of  th'  defence,  or,  which  came 
to  the  same  thing,  b«cause  the  whole 
of  bis  .-lateni  ni  was  founded  in  false- 
hood. With  resjifCt  ai>o  to  calculation 
of  nHinl)cr'«,  he  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
he  is  as  to  time.  He  cannot  tell  wht  - 
ther  i  wo  or  i  wenty-two  sailors  were  on 
board  the  poiacca ;  neither  can  he  speak 
accur^tf  »y  .is  t<>  place.  He  himself  slept 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  buthe*cannot 
tell  wluTf  the  crew  were  either  by 
night  or  by  day.  In  short,  a  more  va- 
rious moHiory,  or  one  more  exactly 
suited  10  the  different  capacities  in 
which  he  appears  as  a  witness,  could 
not  be  exhibited  to  the  observation  of 
this  or  any  other  tribunal  that  ever  ex- 
isted. This, however, isnot all;  because 
there  is  as  much  in  "  I  don't  recollect," 
as  there  is  in  "  I  don't  know,"  with  a 
witness  of  this  description;  for  which 
ever  way  he  gives  the  answer,  his 
veracity  is  equally  questionable.  If  a 
witness  is  speaking  the  truth,  his  an- 
swers in  the  first  examination  will  he 
the  sa  t  e  as  those  which  he  gives  in  the 
second.  Observe  the  application  of 
this  remark  in  the  conduct  of  Majochi. 
■When  he  is  first  examined  respecting 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  banker's  clerk,  at 
Gloucester,  he  knows  nothing  of  his 
being  a  banker's  clerk ;  but  when  he 
sees,  on  the  second  examination,  that  I 
have  got  hold  of  a  letter,  of  which  we 
knew  nothing  on  the  first,  and  which 
he,  perhaps,  thought  was  not  i.i  exist 
ence,  or  which  probably  he  had  for- 
gotten, in  a  moment,  and  before  I  asked 
him  a  single  question  about  it,  your 
lordships  plainly  saw  by  his  tone  and 
manner,  that  he  had  never  forgotten  at 
any  time  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  ban- 
ker's clerk  ;  for  he  confessed  that  he 
was  in  the  habitof  calling  him  Brother 
Banker.  "  But  that,''  says  he,  "  was  a 
joke  between  us,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
miliarity which  subsisted  between  us.' 
Familiarity  then  makes  him  forget  the 
business  of  his  friend — he  forgets  the 
occnpation  of  his  familiar,  for  the  rea- 
son which  ought  to  make  liim  most  ac- 
quainted with  it,  namely,  because  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  hiui  Brother 


Banker.  This  certainly  is  a  ningnlar 
mode  of  accounting  for  his  ignorance 
upon  the  sub^iect.  When  interrogatetl 
about  his  having  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  a  certain  person,  your 
lordships  will  recollect  the  manner  id 
which  he  attempted  to  laugh  off'  the 
matter.  With  what  success  I  leave 
your  lordships  to  judte.  He  was  not 
willing  to  recoil  ct  eiiher  the  Tiame  of 
the  lady  or  the  circumstance,  until  he 
found  out  that  we  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  particulars.  But  before 
we  have  done  with  Majochi,  I  have 
to  mention  other  instances  of  the 
inconsistency  of  that  extraordinary 
witness — the  most  valuable,  the  most 
important,  the  most  respecta.de,  that 
has  been  presented  to  your  lord>hips. 
Of  the  tFuth  of  tliese  imputed  quali- 
ties, I  leave  your  lordship  to  decide 
from  your  recollection.  Your  lord- 
ships cannot  but  recollect,  the  shuf- 
fling, fencing,  prevaricating  way  in 
which  he  answered  the  questions  put 
to  him  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  money  from  l^ord  Stewart.  He. 
swore  twice  that  he  never  received 
any  money  at  Vienna.  Then  came  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  know- 
ing that  we  could  not  be  deceived,  by 
the  evasion  of  his  first  answers.  He 
says, "  I  ren:ember  to  have  received  no 
money  at  Vienna,  but  I  remember  to 
have  received  seventy-eight  piastres 
when  1  arrived  at  Milan,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  more  or  less. 
"  Non  mi  ricordo,"  the  usual  answer 
which  fell  from  him  when  it  was  not 
convenient  to  speak  with  accuracy. 
Now  I  had  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to 
the  sort  of  evidence  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  favour  with  which 
our  cabinet  ministers  received  the 
testimony  of  this  witness,  and  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  instructions.  Your  lordships 
cannot  but  have  observed  that  the  At- 
torney-General, in  his  examination  of 
this  witness,  calculated  a  great  deal 
upon  what  he  had  stated  at  first  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  that  his  in- 
structions were  founded  entirely  upon 
tliiit  statemcut,  never  doubting  that  the 
witness  would  adhere  to  his  first  story ; 
and  your  lordships  will  judge  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  instructions  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  questions  were  put. 
I  need  hardly  remind  your  lordships  of 
one  remarkable  failure  in  the  evidence 
of  Majochi,  as  given  at  your  lordship's 
bar,  and  that  which  he  may  reasonably 
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be  supposed  to  have  given  on  a  former 
oroasion.   The  Atiorney-Gencral,  from 
his  instructions,  stated  that  he  should 
he  able  to  prove  that  the  Princess  i'nd 
Bcr^ami  wrere  heard  kissing  each  other 
in  the  room  of  the  latter.    This  was 
the    Attorney-Generars    instruction;*, 
but  the  witness  refused  to  swear  to  tlie 
fact.     On  tJie  contrary,  he  said,  that 
all  he  heard  was  wliispering.     But   I 
will  remind  yonr  lordsliips  of  one  or 
two  other  instances  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney-General's statement  totally  failed 
open  the  evidence    of    this   witness, 
when  examined  at  your  lordships'  bar. 
They  are  certainly  not  so   material ; 
bnt,  when  conpled  with  other  circum- 
stances, they  are  of  importance  to  shew 
what  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  evidence  of  such  a  witness,  and 
fnrther,  to  shew  that  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral's instructions  must   be  founded 
npon  the  interested  and  false  represent- 
ation of  a  man  whose  memory  totally 
fails  npon  matters  which  must  have 
been  created   by  his  own  invention. 
The  manner  in  which  my  learned  friend 
put  his  questions,  shews  how  frail  and 
tender  he  felt  the   fj^round   to  be   on 
which  he  stood ;  and  the  answers  he 
received  proved  to  demonstration,  that 
the  story  he  was  instructed  to   state 
was  not  true.     Your  lordships    could 
not  but  have  observed  the  manner  in 
which  my  learned  friend  was  staggered 
"when  he  did  not  receive  the  answers 
he  expected  to  receive,  and  which  were 
no  doubt  put  down  in  his  instructions 
as  evidence  to  which  tiie  witness  had 
previonbly  deposed.     The  repetition  of 
his  questions  accompanied  by  leading 
hints  and  promptine;  susigesiions,  evin- 
ced his  anxiety  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  witness  upon  points  wJiich  he 
had  before  sworn  to,  and  which  now, 
beins;  the  invention  of  his  own  brain, 
Le  had    completely  forgotten.      This 
circumstance  leads  me  to  this  remark, 
the  truth  of  which  is  perfectly  obvious, 
namely,  that  a  witness  will  probably 
recollect  a  part  if  not  the  whole   of 
what  is  true,  but  will  totally  forget  that 
which  he  has  himself  invented.     He  is 
mnch  more  likely  to  forget  the  fruit  of 
invention  than  those  facts  founded  in 
truth.     Where  a  story  is  partly  com- 
posed of  truth,  and  the  remainder  of 
falsehood,   however  quick  his    inven- 
tion, or  retentive  his  memory,  the  wit- 
ness will  scarcely  fail  to  forget  what  he 
has  before  stated  in  the  way  of  fiction. 
The  memory  is  niueh  more  retentive 


of  real  facts,  than  if  is  of  scenes  which 
have    been   invented    and    imagined. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that  liars  should 
Irave   uncommon  good  memories,  and 
hence   it  arises   that  Majochi  has  so 
mnch  departed  from  his  original  story. 
I   will  refer  your  lordships  to  an  in- 
stance,    to   shew   wherein   it   became 
necessary  to  tax  this  man's  memory  in 
a  mannor  somewhat  singnlar,  upon  a 
part  of  his  story,  which  he  had  proba- 
bly before  related  as  truth.     He  was 
asked  by  the  Solicitor-General,  whe- 
ther, while  he  was  in  Augusta  or  Cata- 
nia, he  did  not  carry  Bergami  some 
broth  while  he  was  in  bed?  His  answer 
was,  that  he  often  did  so.     He  was  then 
asked  whether,  after  the  Princess  en- 
tered Bergami's  bed-room,  he  did  not 
hear  any  conversation. "  That  itself  in 
any  ordinary  court  of  justice,  would  be 
considered  a  tolerably  leading  ques- 
tion.    The  answer  to  the  question  so 
put  was  in  the  negative.      It  was  then 
followed   up   by   ''  Did  you  hear  any 
conversation  or  any  thing  else?"    This 
was  obviously  a  hint  for  the  man's  re- 
collection upon  something  which  had 
been  before  taken  down  as  a  part  of 
his  story.     Can  any  of  your  lordships 
donbt,  that  this  had  reference  to  some- 
thing else  which  the  man  had  said  be- 
fore? If  it  was  true  why   did  he  not 
recollect  it  at  once,  and  give  a  prompt 
answer?    It   was   obviously  not  true, 
because  if  it  had  happened  it  would 
have  immediately  occurred  to  his  recol- 
lection.   My  learned  friend  therefore, 
in  order  to  give  liis  memoi'y  every  pos- 
sible chance,  asked  him  this  sweeping 
question  :  "Do  you  recollect  any  cen- 
vcrsation  or  any  thing  else  passing  on 
that  occasion?'  The  answer  is,  "Only 
some  whisperirig.''     Does  any  of  your 
lortiships  siippose,  from  tlie  manner  ia 
which  this  question  was  put,  that  the 
Solicitor-General   expected     sirch    an 
answer  ?  Did  he  not  look  for  something 
more  than  whisptring  ?  I  have  already 
said  that  the  Attorney  General  opened 
the  fact  of  kissing.     It  is  quite  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, by  the  manner  of  putting  his  ques- 
tion did  not  expect  to  receive  such  an 
answer   as    was    given.      Whispering 
alone  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
and  then  the  Solicitor-General  repeat* 
the  question  in  another  shape.    "  Did 
any    thing    pass    between     them     at 
any  other  time?"  obviously  leading  the 
witness  to  the  recollection  of  some- 
thing to  which  he  had  before  sworn. 
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Tlie  question  so  repeated  received  tlie 
same  answer,  "  Nothing  hut  whisper- 
ing."    I  will  mention  anotlier  instance 
among  many  of  the  same  sort,  and  I 
have  to  apologize  to  your  lordsbips  for 
detaining   you    so    long  upon   such  a 
topic,   hecause.   I   am   persuaded   that 
none  of  those  circumstances  could  have 
escaped  your  lordships  own  notice  and 
animadversion.     It  seems  there  was  a 
story  told  of  somethmg  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Genoa  about  riding  an  ass. 
No  person  can  doubt  that  iu  this  man's 
jformcr  examination  he  had  stated  some- 
thing upon  such  a  subject,  as  to  wiiich 
his  memory  now  totally  failed  from  the 
cause  I  have  already  suggested,  namely, 
because  it  had  never  happened.     I  en- 
treat  your  lordships   to   observe   the 
course  my  learned  friend  pursues.  The 
witness  is  asked,  "  Did  yon  make  any 
observation    when    her    Majesty    was 
riding  on  the  ass  ?'     Every  body  must 
have    t-xpected    that  the    man   would 
liave    rclcited    something    remarkable, 
but  my  Ifurned  friend  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed   in   receiving  an  answer  in 
the    negative.       He    is    then    asked, 
"  AVhat  passed  ?"     His  answer  is,"  He 
held  her."    "What  else?"    "  He  held 
her  to  keep  her  from  falling."    There 
was  surely  nothing  indecent   in  tliat. 
'•  He  held  her  lest  lier  Royal  Highness 
should    fall."      The   Solicitor-General 
however  not  satisfied   with  that,   and 
having  something  in  his  hand  which  he 
Ivnew  contained  what  had  been  said  by- 
the  witness  before,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion still  more  pointedly ;  but  the  ques- 
tion still  failed  of  its  object,  and  my 
learned  friend  found  that  it  was  the 
most   difficult  thing  to   make  a  false 
swearer  recollect  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment which  was  founded  in  fiction,  and 
contained  no  two  facts  upon  which  his 
recollection  could  hinge.     Nothing  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  make  a  true  man 
recollect  facts  which  have  been  really 
within  his  knowledge ;  but  the  contraiy 
is  the  case  where  a  false  swearer  has* 
nothing  to  fonnd  his  statement  upon 
but  fiction.     There  are  a  number  of 
other  circum'^tances  in  this  man's  exa- 
mination, which  justify  those  remarks. 
He   was  asked,   in  pursuance  of  the 
same  instructions,  about  some  break- 
fast that  had  taken  place  ata  convent — 
a  circumstance  which  was  fairly  the 
work  of  inrention,  or  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  he  would  have  restated  the  fact. 
There  is  this  difference  between  a  false 
and  a  true  witness, :  that  the  o«c'iuvylvcs 


himself  in  the  grcateft  difficulties  and 
intricacies,  and  is  totally  inconsistent 
in   all    his  statements ;    whereas    the 
otiier,  in  the  relation  of  his  story,  is 
pertinent,   correct,   and    uniform,      I 
must   remind   your    lordships   of  one 
singular  circumstance  in  the  course  of 
this  man's  story  respecting  tlie  free- 
dom of   access  that  existed  between 
Bergami's  room  and  that  of  Hie  i'rin- 
cess.     After  repeated  prevHiirations, 
much  equivocal  swearing,  and  sevei-al 
positive  denials,  he  was  at  kiigth  con- 
strained to  admit,  on  his  <ro>s-exami- 
nation,  a  state  of  circumstances  wiiicii 
completely  defeated   the  wliolc  object 
of  his  statement  as  to  the  easiness  of 
access  to  Bergami's  room  as  the  scene 
of  a  criminal  intercourse.     From  this 
disclosure  of  circumstances  it  would 
appear,  that  if  the  Princess  had  availed 
herself  of  this  medium  of  access,  site 
must  have   exposed   herself  to   much 
more  observation  liiau  she  need  have 
done,  because  she  must  have  preferred 
going  to  the  apartment  where  Bergami 
slept,  through  a  room,  small  in  dimen- 
sions, and  where  there  was  a  fire  burn- 
ing, to  give  light  to  whatever  occurred 
in    the   apartment,   so   as  thereby  to 
make  her  detection  sure,  without  any 
probability  of  escaping   observation. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  monstrous  or 
absurd    than   the  story  this  man   has 
told  ?     He  would  have  your  lordships 
believe,  that  the  Princess  in  her  pas- 
sage through  her  room  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Bergami,  stepped,  wtnt  up  to 
his  bed,  and  looked  in  his  face,  iiT order 
to  ascertain   whether    he  was  asleep. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  improba- 
ble than  the  whole  of  this  story?     It  is 
confessed  that  the  Princess  might  have 
gone  from   her  own  room   to   that  of 
Bergami's  without  going  through  that 
of  Majochi's;  why  then  should  she  not 
have  preferred  going  through  her  own 
apartment,   where  she    was  perfectly 
free   from    all   observation,   to   going 
through  the  chamber  of  this  man  in 
the  way  he  has  described,  with  the  in- 
evitable certainty  of  being  exposed  to 
remark,   at  a  time  when  a  fire   was 
burning    in    the    room,   and  this   too, 
from  a  person   who  had  recently  en- 
tered  her  service,   and  of  whom  she 
knew    nothing.      The    whole   of   this 
story  savours  of  absohite  impiobability 
and  absurdity ;    but  the  fact  to  which 
he  has  sworn,  of  her  going  up  to  his 
bedside  and  looking  in  his  face,  still 
more   clearly    proves    the    iccn«trcu» 
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faJ«clioo(l  Of  the  statement.  This,  in. 
deed,  niigHt  be  a  very  likely  circnm- 
8t  nnre  to  have  ocrnrred  in  the  detail  of  a 
robber's  story,  or  in  tlie  conduct  of  a 
i>or»ou  who  meditated  a  midnight  rob- 
bery. I  will  not  say  with  what  aptitude 
»nch  a  circumstance  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  this  man,  or  to 
persons  who  are  adepts  in  the  mysteries 
of  such  transactions.  Nor  will  I  ad- 
vert to  the  probability  of  a  person  en- 
tering a  house  at  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery,  and  going  to  the  bed-side 
of  a  lady,  in  order  to  see  whether  she 
was  fast  asleep.  This  would  be  all 
very  natural  in  the  robbery  of  a  house, 
ai)d  would  be  perfectly  consistent  in 
the  conduct  of  a  thief,  who,  if  he  found 
the  lady  asleep,  would  be  satisfied  that 
she  could  give  no  alarm  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  proceeding  ;  but  for  a  person 
going  to  commit  adultery,  whose  face 
is  well  known  to  the  person  he  sees; 
that  person  known  to  be  his  mistress, 
and,  above  all,  the  Princess  of  Wales — 
for  that  person  to  go  up  to  him  and 
look  in  his  face  without  any  motive, 
or  any  probable  cause,  and  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  exposing  her  conduct 
and  character,  is  the  most  unaccount- 
able and  silly  invention  that  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  man;  and  it 
shews,  what  has  happened  to  this  case, 
that  the  improbability  of  the  stery 
proves  its  own  falsity.  Before  I  finish 
the  observations  I  have  to  make  ou 
this  man's  story,  I  would  farther  re- 
mark upon  his  statement  as  to  the  time 
i^ben  Bcrgami  began  to  dine  with  the 
Princess  at  .Genoa.  In  this  respect 
he  appears  to  have  completely  falsified 
bimseif,  because  it  was  quite  notorious 
that  Bergami  never  dined  with  her 
MajpRty  nntil  months  after  she  went 
to  (J^noa.  There  are  other  particulars 
in  his  evidence  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, upon  wliich,  however,  I  do  not 
tliink  it  at  present  necessary  to  dwell. 
I  prefer  calling  your  lordships  atten- 
tion rather  to  that  part  of  my  state- 
ment which  refers  to  transactions  of  a 
later  date.  Your  lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  part  of  his  evidence  which 
related  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
quitting  the  Princess's  service.  No 
man  who  heard  that  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, can  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  gross  and  deliberate  falsehood — and 
if  he  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  his' evidence,  I  think 
tliiit  dispenses  with  the  ncressity  of 
provitag,  t||Bt,  in  <?vrfy  tittle  of  the 


rest  of  his  evidence,  he  is  steeped  in 
perjury.  It  was  material  for  him,  in  his 
opinion,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  credit, 
that  he  should  raise  his  character  to  the 
highest  estimation,  and,  in  doing  this,  he 
flourished  about  the  cause  of  his  quitting 
his  situation.  He  said  he  did  not  like 
the  bad  people  by  whom  the  Princess 
was  surrounded — an  assertion  which 
he  made,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
raising  his  own  character,  and  than  of 
debasing  the  society  amongst  whom 
the  Princess  moved.  But  that  asser- 
tion turned  out  to  be  false,  and  I  will 
shew  your  lordships  His  falsehood  from 
his  own  conduct;  for  wl»en  he  was 
questioned  whether  he  did  not  ask  to 
get  back  again  into  the  Princess's  ser* 
vice,  his  answer  was,  "  I  don't  recol- 
lect." Thus  sheltering  himself  un'Ber 
the  affectation  of  an  infirmity  of  me- 
mory, rather  than  giving  a  decided  ne- 
gative to  the  question,  because  he  was 
afraid  he  might  have  made  such  a  re- 
quest; and  that  if  he  did,  we  might 
produce  to  whonvhe  made  the  appli- 
cation. But  what  is  the  next  ques- 
tion ?  "  Did  you  not  apply  to  Scbia- 
vinir" — "  I  did,"  So  that  he  corrects 
himself  at  once.  An  honest  man  might 
not  have  immediately  recollected  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  him,  but 
after  being  told  it  might  be  brought  to 
his  memory.  But  would  such  a  man 
conduct  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  witness  has  done  ?  First,  he  pre- 
tends want  of  memory ;  and  then,  upon 
being  asked  the  que^stion  more  point- 
edly, he  does  not  simply  say,  ''  I  do 
recollect,"  but  instantly  afterwards  he 
enters  into  a  minnte  detail  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
transaction,  shewing  that  at  that  very 
moment  the  particulars  of  which  he 
affected  ignorance  were  strong  and 
perfect  in  his  recollection.  A  flood  of 
information  comes  from  him,  and  be 
not  only  gives  us  a  simple  affirmative, 
but  he  tells  us  all  he  said  to  Schiavini. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  is  most 
material  for  your  lordships'  observa- 
tion. He  says,  "  O  yes,"  and  with  an 
affectation  of  pleasantry  he  says,  "  Oh 
yes  !  ()  yes !  I  made  the  application, 
bnt  it  was  in  a  sort  of  joke — just  as  a 
person  applies  in  a  joke  for  any  thing.** 
That  may  be  so — it  is  possible — bat  if 
it  was  in  joke,  it  is  a  joke  which  shews 
that  he  is  a  perjured  witness.  There 
is  no  way  for  Uim  to  get  out  of  it.  If 
it  was  a  joke,  he  was  perjured,  &nd  if 
he  answered  directly  io  toe  negative, 
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he  was  equally  perjured.  Then  he  is 
asked,  "  Did  you  not  make  several 
other  applications  to  another  person, 
named  Hieronymous  i"  These  could 
not  be  all  jokes — he  could  not  have 
joked  several  times  upon  the  same 
Subject.  His  applications  to  Hiero- 
nymous could  not  be  all  jocular.  What 
is  his  answer?  All  at  once  he  says, 
**  Non  mi  ricordo."  Now  I  say,  that 
.  in  every  instance  where  this  answer  is 
given,  he  is  guilty  of  gross,  wilful,  and 
cbrrnpt  perjury.  Can  any  man  believe 
him  in  his  first  assertion  when  he  says, 
that  ho  left  the  Queen's  service  from 
the  horror  of  the  people  who  surrounded 
her ;  and  in  the  next  place,  can  he 
be  believed  when  he  says,  that  when 
he  made  the  application  to  Schiavini 
he  was  only  in  joke.  Which  ever  way 
his  answer  is  taken,  there  is  no  way 
for  him  to  get  out  of  the  imputation  of 
wilful  perjury.  This  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  made  application 
to  Hieronymous,  proves  him  to  be 
guilty  of  falsehood — falsehood,  because 
if  he  were  an  honest  man  he  could  not 
have  given  such  an  answer.  But  your 
lordships  will  recollect  the  way  in 
which  he  told  us  he  had  made  the  ap- 
plication to  .Schiavini.  It  was  done 
with  some  flourish  and  figure.  He  said 
with  a  tone  of  indignation  "  I  had 
rather  eat  the  grass  of  the  field  than 
go  hack  to  the  Queen's  service."  Is 
that  the  language  of  a  true  or  a  false 
man?  After  he  had  made  the  applica- 
tion he  had  confessed  to  have  made  to 
Schiavini,  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 
w;is  a  false  pretence,  and  is  his  perjury 
the  less  apparent,  when  he  will  not 
venture  to  swear  that  he  did  not  make 
other  applications  to  get  back  to  the 
same  place.  I  say,  then,  that  he  has 
disqualified  tlie  whole  df  his  testimony 
by  his  answer  of  "  Non  mi  ricordo," 
an  expression  to  which  he  has  univer- 
sally resorted  for  the  purpose  of  shel 
tering  his  falsehood,  and  suiting  the 
purpose  he  has  in  view.  Placed  in 
this  position,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  care  not 
in  which.  Now  I  wish  to  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  next  wit- 
nesses for  a  moment,  and  it  shall  only 
be  for  a  moment,  for  I  have  already  in 
part  observed  upon  the  evidence  of^tiie 
persons  to  whom  I  allude.  I  mean  the 
Captain  and  Mate  of  the  polacca. 
There  is  somethiug  in  the  demeanour 
of  tliese  witnesses  which  is  much  more 


consonant  to  pertness  than  to  candour, 
when  they  answered  the  questions 
put  to  them.  They  pretended  to  be 
extremely  angry  in  having  it  supposed 
that  they  were  not  telling  the  truth. 
They  give  flippant  and  impertinent 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  ad- 
ministered. For  instance,  the  mate 
was  asked  whether  the  guns  were  on 
deck,  and  he  answered  "  td  be  sure — • 
they  were  not  in  our  pockets" — and 
we  are  told  that  this  was  a  respectable 
witness,  whose  demeanour  did  him 
great  honour  and  credit — that  he  was 
a  witness  of  infinite  importance— of  so 
much  importance  indeed  that  my 
learned  friends  split  him  into  two  ;  for 
of  the  five  witnesses  that  we  were  pro- 
mised from  the  polacca,  only  four 
were  produced.  Being  asked  whether 
he  came  from  Messina  in  a  carriage, 
he  very  smartly  answered,  "  You  do 
not  suppose  we  came  on  foot."  I  cer- 
tainly was  somewhat  surprised  at  my 
learned  friend's  compliment  upon  the 
respectable  demeanour  of  this  witness. 
But  bo  it  so — be  it  respectable,  I  will 
go  into  the  substance  of  his  evidence. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  a  better  paid  witness — a  better 
paid  Italian,  for  work  and  labour 
done,  than  this  man  never  came  within 
my  knowledge.  He  told  your  lora- 
lordships  that  he  was  staying  here  at 
the  rate  of  £2,000  sterling  a-year. 
He  was  the  mate  of  a  trading  vessel  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  is  now,  it 
seems,  the  fourth  part  owner  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  served  ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  according  to  this  proportion,  his 
residence  here  is  not  accounted  for  as 
a  matter  of  compensation,  but  as  re- 
ward. According  to  his  calculation 
the  vessel  must  earn  £8000  a-year, 
which  in  Italy,  reference  being  had  to 
the  value  of  money  in  that  country, 
would  be  adequate  to  £l6,000,  or 
£20,000  a-year  in  this.  Why,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
ship-owner  in  Messina,  who  makes 
half  the  money  by  all  the  ships  that 
he  is  enabled  to  employ  in  trade. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  that  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  and  state  of  that 
country.  A  man  with  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  there,  is  considered 
in  the  greatest  affluence  ;  and  there 
are  none  who  have  £  1 500  a-year,  ex- 
cept the  great  noblesse,  who  have 
large  landed  property.  Will  it  then 
be  believed  that  this  man's  miserable 
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SolarcK  touid  varu  £3,(X)0  it-ycarr 
I'by,  Uie  imiiie»  ot'these  persons  would 
havr  lesounued  over  Italy  a»  beinj; 
the  richest  men  on  the  earth  ;  a«td 
there  is  not  a  person  going;  tVoiu  tfii^ 
country  to  that,  who  would  not  have 
tried  to  obtain  a  letter  of  reconi- 
nendation  to  them.  Why  the  fact  is, 
they  are  paltry  fibippers,  whose  names 
are  scarcely  known  in  the  street  in 
which  they  reside.  The  cobbler  who 
wrote  a  history  is  better  known,  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  this  man's  raiser- 
able  investment  in  a  wretched  polacra 
u  worth  £4(i0f>  a-year,  which  in  his 
country  is  nearly  eqitai  to  £lt,090.  in 
this.  Thi»  obscure  individual  is  paid 
in  this  enorntuiis  proportion  for  his 
supposed  loss.  ])ut  lie  doe&  not  merely 
receive  his  £ii>()00,  but  he  is  also 
lodged  and  maintained  fiee  of  ex- 
p«;nce.  It  will,  however,  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  payment  cannot  be 
considered  as  any  remuneration  for 
the  loss  of  any  property  he  had  sus- 
tained. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  is 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  protits. 
Be  it  observed  that  ti:c  ship  is  not 
h«!rc.  Her  presence  is  not  necessary 
to  his  aiteadance.  She  is  at  sea  with 
her  people  on  hoard  earnin:;  freight  in 
the  Mediterr^ean.  I  deny  then  that 
this  is  the  nature  of  a  compensation 
for  loss.  It  is  in  fact  reward  for  his 
evidence  in  this  case.  The  same  ob- 
servations and  argnments  apply  to  the 
Captain.  And  I  iihall  not  go  through 
titeni  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
But  your  lordships  will  recollect,  that 
there  was  in  tiiis  case  a  quarrel  be- 
tween tlie  Captain  and  Bergami.  He 
telJs  you,  witli  some  naivete,  that  he 
had  to  support  himself  and  twenty-two 
men  during  tlie  time  he  was  in  the 
Queen's  service,  and  that  he  had  re* 
ceivtfd  but  one  fourth  part  of  what 
be  was  entitled  to  as  a  compensation 
for  his  trouble.  Vou  see,  therefore, 
that  he  has  an  additional  motive  for 
coming  forward  to  swear  against  his 
ancient  friend.  Hut  your  lord-ships 
will  recollect  what  he  said  with  re- 
ference to  his  employment  by  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction.  He  told  your 
lordshiite,  that  when  be  was  in  the 
service  of  royaj  persons,  he  looked 
more  to  tlie  uncertainty  than  to  the 
rertaiiSty  of  reward  :  «  proposition 
that  involves  a  great  truth,  a  truth 
whidi  may  be  here  unueretood  in  a 
*ery  interesting  p.'fnt  of  view;  and  as 
it  respects  him^c  f,  sLcwjs  most  tleail^- 


that  he  looks  to  aometbiug  beyond  his 
stipulaicd  agreement  for  the  services 
he  is  to  perform.  It  is  true  he  has 
agreed  fur  a  stipulated  sum  ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  understanding  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cmploym:  nt  lie  ex- 
pects some  additional  compensation  to 
that  for  which  he  has  agreed.  Then 
I  only  stop  for  a  moment  to  remind 
your  lordsliips  that,  according  to  this, 
his  expectations  are  not  limited  to  his 
annuity  of  £^,400' for  the  supposed 
loss  of  the  protits  of  his  ship,  hut  he 
looks  to  something  lor  coming  for- 
ward to  swear  in  behalf  of  his  royal 
employer.  He  will  naturally  say,  if 
while  I  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  royalty,  and  the  royal  consort  gives 
me  so  much  with  an  understanding  as 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  amotmt  of 
remuneration,  how  much  more  am  I 
entitled  to  receive  from  her  illustrious 
husband,  in  whose  service  I  am  now 
retained.  I  am  certain  of  receiving 
£s;.400  ;  and  if  I  go  through  this  busi- 
ness well — if  I  am  useful  to  my  em- 
ployer— if  I  make  out  his  case — if  the 
case  comes  right  through,  and  no  ac- 
cident happens,  I  shall  get  what  will 
make  a  joke  of  the  £2,400  for  my 
share  of  the  si  ipper  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  this  is  not  all 
respecting  money  matters.  I  men- 
tioned the  inducement  of  reward,  but 
there  is  another  inducement.  Has  he 
no  spite  to  gratify?  His  testimony  is 
bottomed  in  revenge.  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that,  for  he  had  a  quaiel,  as  he 
himself  distinctly  stated,  with  lier- 
gami,  whose  business  it  wzis  to  pay 
iiim  this  money  for  'he  use  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  he  complained  to  h:s  own 
ambassador  tiiat  Hergami  kept  £l300 
from  him,  which  he  ousht  to  have 
been  paid.  As  soon  as  he  made  the 
complaint,  he  desired  it  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Eugli.-li  government, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  lie  became  known 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  only 
knowledge  which  tiie  prosecutor  has 
of  this  vvitntjss,  is  that  whieh  lie  him- 
self states,  that  he  made  a  complaint 
against  the  Queen  and  Jier  ChaHiber- 
lain  for  not  having  paid  him  £1300, 
and  he  aidt,  that  he  is  now  come  ta 
London  to  see  after  this  money  ;  and 
I  warrant  yon  his  introduction  to  liie 
minister  is  not  the  less  agreeable  from 
(indin;:  that  his  evidence  will  be  use- 
ful to  his  emnUyers.  There  are  other 
matters  in  tiiis  mate's  e%  jdcncc,  whicU 
deserve  the  attention  of   yonr   loid^ 
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ship>.     I  think  a  Princess  of  Wales,  I 
on/board  a  vessel,  sitting  npon  a  gun, 
with  her  arms  interwoven  with  those 
of  a  person  acting  in  capacity  of  ser- 
vant to  her,  and  in  the  act  of  kissing 
her,  is  not  a  circumstance  of  such  or- 
dinary occurrence,  as  to  make  it  very 
likely  that  the  captain  and  mate  would 
forget  the  most  important  particulars 
"  of  it.    The  fact,  however,  is,  that  they 
both  ditfar  most  materially  from  each 
^ther  in  their  history  of  the  transac- 
"tion.     The  mate  says,  that  the  Queen 
ways[ttii>g  upon  a  gun  with  Bergauii, 
and  they  were  supporting  one  another. 
In  the  same  page  of  -tiie  evidence  he 
afterwards  says  that  they  were  sitting, 
not  on  any  gun,  but  near  the  mast,  and 
she  on   his   knee.      Now  the   sitting 
upon  the  gun  and  near  the  mast  makes 
this  a  matter  of  importance ;   for  this 
reason,  for  as  the  mate  says  they  were 
sitting  near  the  mast,  he  considers  it 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notico,  and 
mentions  it  as  a  remarkable  fact ;  and 
it  was   one  wliich  he  need  not  have 
particularly  dwelt  upon.     He  accortl- 
ingly  says,  that  the  Queen  was  upon 
Bergami's   knees,   not  on   a  gun,  bnt 
near  a  mast,  and  he  does  not  say  one 
word  about  kissing.     He  forgets  that 
most  important  part  of  the  old  story, 
for  which  reason  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  agree  with  mo  in  thinking  that  it 
did  not  in  fact  happen,  and  it  could 
not  have   happened   for  this   further 
reason,  the  captain  swears  differently. 
He  saj^s  she  was  sitting  on  Bergami's 
knees  upon  the  gun,  and  not  near  the 
mast,  and  in  that  position  they  were 
kissing.     But  then  do  they  speak  of 
the  same  time?    Yes;  for  he  says,  im- 
mediately that  the  mate  saw  the  trans- 
action as  well  as  himself.     The  mate 
says  he  never  saw  it;   he  won't  swear 
that  he  saw  it,  and  yet  the  captain  saw 
it.     When  examined  separately,  how- 
ever,   they    totally   differ    from   each 
other.     It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore, 
that  that  story  cannot  be  true.     Now 
what  think    you  of  his  desiring  youi" 
lordships  to  believe,  that  he  wa.n  so 
afraid  of  flie  morals  of  his  mate  being 
contaminated,  that  he  desired  him  to 
go  to  another  part  of  the  ship.     Poor 
youth  !  Educated  in  that  primitive  an- 
cient garden  of  Eden,  before   the  fall 
of  Naples   and    Messina  :    wlien   the 
captain   saw  Bergami  leaning  over — 
not   touching    the    Princess — nothing 
indecorous    going    forward— nothing 
improper — nothing    even    light,    but 


merely  leaning  towards  lier,  he  was  so 
shocked,  that  he  immediately  desired 
his  mate  to  go  away  about  his  busi' 
noss^ — his  mate,  who  it  appears   was 
under  his  special  care  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  by  virtue  of  that  relation !     It 
was  true  indeed  that  he  was  a  distant 
relative,  and,  therefore,  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  he  I'elt  that  his  conscience  was 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  morals 
of  his  relative,    and,    therefore,  lest 
they  should  be  in  any  dunger  for  a    , 
moment,  he  desired  him  to  go  to  an-  / 
other  part  of   the  ship  where  pnrer/ 
company  was  to  be  found.    There  are^ 
people  who  believe  all  this,  and  who 
think  it  is  very  probable.    Observe, 
that  lie  never  says  the  Queen  desired 
him  to  go  away,  and  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  order  from  Bergami  on  the 
subject.     But    the  virtuous    captain, 
educated  in  the  modern  Mediterranean, 
so  far  superior  to  the  ancient  sea  of 
that  name,  will  not  allow  this  mate, 
this  relation  of  his,  to  remain  near  a 
scene  so  injurious  to  his  morals.  There 
may  be,  I  say,  those  who  believe  this. 
I   cannot  answer  for  people's  -belief, 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  those  who 
believe  the  mate's   eviclence,  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  the  captain  has 
spoken  that  which  is  true.    There  is 
no  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  for  they 
cannot  both  have  told  the  truth.     If 
the  mate  is  believed,  you  are  driven 
to  this  necessary  cAuclusion,  that  the 
captain,  according  to  his  own  charac- 
ter, cannot  have  told  you  a  gratuitous 
falsehood,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  he  meant  to  earn  his  money,  and 
therefore  it  cannot   be  said  that  his 
falsehood  is  gratuitous.    The  whole  of 
his  evidence  tends  to  shew  that  he  is 
determined  to  lay  the  foundation,  not 
merely  for  the  claim  of  compensation, 
bnt  for  the  additional  uncertain  re- 
ward wliicii  he  expects  when  he  deals 
with  royalty.     He  is  to  have  a  certain 
sum   by  agreement — he   expects,  be- 
side the  ^1300,  which  he  has  come  to 
seek,  and  according  to  his  own  rule  he 
expects   something  for  extraordinary 
services.     Now  one  more  observation 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  per- 
sons.    You  see  how  well  drilled  they 
are.     Indeed,  so  much  so,  that  I  hold 
ihom  up  as  perfect  models  for  those 
who  practise  that  art  in  which  they 
seem  to  excel.    They  are  truly  high 
finished  specimens  oi  what  witnesses 
should  be  in  a  case  of  this  description. 
Whatever    their    character  may   b«. 
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they  arc  certainly  the  best  of  the 
troop  ID  that  magazine  of  tevt  mon^, 
so  near  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  tliat 
their  value  \%  to  be  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  pecu- 
niary rvpereations,  for  the  greater 
their  demands  the  more  their  worth  is 
valued  ;  but  happily  (here  are  bounds 
and  limits  »ven  to  their  expectations, 
for  otherwise  God  pity  tlic  innocent 
t»ho  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  snch 
evidence.  They  appear  to  be  lineal 
descendants  of  the  doctors  of  old. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  they 
are  the  most  innocent  and  pure  in 
titeir  motives,  and  that  they  had  no 
dther  cause  to  serve  than  that  of  truth 
and  jhstice.  We  have  it,  however,  in 
proof,  that  they  have  lived  together — 
snppine,  breakfeistlng,  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  room;  but  yet  they  would 
persuade  your  lordships  that  they  have 
no  intimacy  or  connection  with  each 
other,  though  professionally  united  as 
master  and  mate,  and  connected  by 
ties  of  kindred.  Your  lordships  will 
recollect  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gallant  captain,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  communicated  with 
his  mate  or  spoken  to  him  upon  the 
subject  of  the  evidence  he  had  given, 
touching  this  inquiry,  "  I  am  not  a 
man,  says  he,  to  speak  upon  such  a 
sabject."  "  What  subject?"  for  I  had 
a  mind  to  know  what  he  meant.  He 
answered,  "  I  am  not  a  man,  to  speak 
on  this  subject  out  of  court.  It  would 
not  be  decent  It  would  not  be  fit- 
tir^  that  I  should  ever  say  out  of 
doers,  a  word  of  what  I  say  in  this 
House. ■*  "  Did  you  speak  to  your  mate 
upon  the  subject  r"  "  Never.  Never. 
It  was  afrreed  that  we  should  never 
speak  on  this  sirijji  ct,"  for  so  he  an- 
swered my  learned  friend  Mr.  Willi- 
ams, who  sifted  his  evidence  in  his 
able  cross-examination.  "  Did  you  not 
state  that  you  had  agreed  never  to 
mention  to  your  mate  what  you  stated 
in  evidence?"  "Yes,  certainly,  be- 
cause it  is  ver>-  improper  for  any  per- 
son to  sJate  Out  of  doors  what  they 
have  «.iid  in  court.*"  This  brings  me 
to  vrhit*  ■',  H  feature  in  the  characteris- 
tic [nirits  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  ;:<(luct  il  In  the  violation  of  g*od 
ttste;  ia.the  iHVnee  ottered  to  public 
moraN  liy  ihis  ifl-i.inened  proceeding, 
it  ouuht  'o  .;e  -oTue  comfort  to  ns  that 
there  is  at  least  onr  little  spot  in  this 
land,  secured  from  the  contamination 
v^bich  spreads  the  country,  alarming 


every  good  man  for  the  morals  of  the 
community,  and  tliat  Ihtle  spot  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  Cotton  Garden,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  house.  When  the 
whole  island  is  saturated  with  the  in- 
decencies which  have  come  forth  from 
the  green  bag,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
consolation  that  in  Cotton  Garden,  the 
most  strictly  modest  matron,  the  purest 
virgin,  need  be  under  no  alarm  that 
her  countenance  will  be  suffused  with 
a  blush ;  for,  it  seems,  that  among  the 
very  agents  of  this  plot — amongst  those 
who  have  made  the  country  echo  with 
the  indecencies  and  abominations  of 
their  evidence,  there  is  not  one  whis-  i 
per  stirring  about  Uiose  falsehoods,  to 
which  they  are  brought  here  >o  depose. 
So  the  master  would  have  you  believe, 
in  his  anxiety  to  raise  his  character, 
and  bespeak  your  lordships'  good 
opinion. 

My  lords,  the  course  of  these  obser- 
vations has  now  brought  me  to  person- 
ages of  still  greater  importance  in  tliis 
case  than  either  the  captain  or  his 
mate,  although  the  Solicitor-General 
stated  them  to  be  witnesses  of  no  iiili- 
nite  importance.  I  mean  Duniont  and 
Sacchi.  I  tru«t  I  shall  be  excused 
from  coupling  these  individuals  toge- 
ther— when  it  is  recollected  how  much 
they  resemble  each  other  in  all  the  ma- 
terial particulars  of  their  history,  as 
they  arc  connected  with  tliis  case. 
Both  were  living  under  the  roof  of  the 
Queen,  enjoying  her  bounty  —  both 
were  dismissed — both  wished  to  be 
taken  back — and  both  were  most  un- 
willing to  leave.  Connected  together 
by  the  same  ties,  living  together  in 
great  intimacy,  inhabiting  the  same  ro- 
mantic mountains  of  Switzerland,  and, 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  still 
maintaining  the  same  unshaken  friend- 
ship-—alike  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  and  equally  ardent  in  their 
studies  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  Both  possessed  of 
that  knowledge,  and  yet  both  preler- 
ing  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  giving 
their  evidence — in  fact,  both  resem- 
bling each  other  in  so  many  points,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  lind  in  what  they 
differed,  a  resemblance  that  must  strike 
their  lordships'  minds  most  foroiby  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  which  it  j 
will  be  my  duty  to  make.  I  am  anxi- 
ous, however,  to  remind  your  lordships  i 
of  what  sort  of  person  Dumont  lias  des-  ' 
cribed  hvrself  to  be.  It  signifies  very 
little  what  we  shall  by  our  evidence      ; 
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slicNvhcr  to  ho,  and  I  would  ratlier  take 
licr  ac'connt  of  herself.  She  is  a  per- 
son of  the  most  romantic  disposition  by 
nature — and  this  she  had  improved  by 
practice  with  the  world.  She  is  an 
enemy  of  marriage,  as  she  says  in  her 
I'.'ttors.  She  does  not  like  man,  unless 
in  the  abstract — '^Potius  arnica  omni- 
hits  quam  insensica"  but  she  is  the  true 
friend  of  one  man — of  Sacchi,  whom 
bbe  describes  as  an  Italian  gentleman  ; 
but  he,  ungrateful  man,  would  not 
return  the  compliment  by  acknowledg- 
ing her  to  be  a  countess  (laughter). 
"  Marriage,"  she  said,  "  she  did  not 
like — she  loved  liberty,  '*  the  mountain 
nymph,  sweet  liberty, ' — and  in  pursuit 
of  her  among  her  native  hills  their  lord 
ships  would  not  fail  to  see  into  what 
company  she  had  fallen.  Were  these 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  accomplish- 
nients  of  this  lady?  By  no  means  :  she 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen,  the 
most  finished  model  of  a  waiting-maid 
the  world  had  ever  seen :  none  of  her 
ewn  Writers,  and  none  of  ours,  whom, 
no  doubt,  she  Dad  studied,  had  given 
such  a  pallern  for  imitation  ;  Mohere, 
Le  Sage,  Coni,'reve,  and  Cibber,  had 
all  fallen  far  short  of  this  admirable 
original ;  I  do  noi  mean  that  all  her  qua- 
lifications have  been  developed  at 
once:  some  of  them  have  gradually 
made  Iheir  appearance  under  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Williams,  when  she 
showed  that  her  education  had  done 
Jiooor  to  her  natural  abilities;  she 
showed  that  she  was  gifted  with  great 
circumspection, that  she  possessed  much 
readiness  in  adjusting  one  pait  of  her 
evidence  with  another,  and  great  skill, 
if"  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  allowed  it, 
in  blinding  and  deluding  her  hearers. 
■She  evinced  not  a  Httle  readiness  in 
reconciliag  the  story  she  had  told  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  produced, 
which  letters  she  had  not  forgt>tten, 
though  she  did  not  know  now  that  they 
were  still  in  existence  to  be  produced 
•against  her.  Had  she  been  aware  of 
their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons 
known  their  contents,  their  lordships 
Would  never  have  heard  of  her :  she 
would  never  have  been  produced  as  a 
witness,  but  would  have  been  shipped 
off  as  many  others  had  been,  like  so 
Muich  fresh  meat  or  live  lumber  for 
their  native  country.  But  her  constant 
mode  was  to  deal  in  doitble  enwndrest^nc- 
chi  did  the  same  ;  so  th-Jt  it  was  inipos- 
silrte  to  know  what  they  really  meant ; 
to  them  indeed  miglit  be  applied  what 


formerly  had  been  said  of  the  Creeks 
— "  tribtto  illis  litteras,  do  multarum 
artium  disciplinam,  non  adimo  sermo- 
nis  leporem,  ingcnioram  acnmen,  di- 
cendi  copiaim  :  denique  etiam  siqna 
sibi  alia  sumunt,  non  repugno  :  testi- 
moniorum  religionem,  et  fidem  nnn- 
qnam  ista  natio  coiuit:  totinsque  hu- 
jusce  rei  qua?  sit  vis,  quae  auctoritus, 
quod-pondus,  ignorant."  I  have  heard, 
with  no  small  surprise,  that  tiie  can- 
dour of  this  lady  is  praised,  that  her 
evidtrnce  has  made,  on  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  a  strong  impression, 
merely  because  she  admitted  some  facts 
rather  injurious  to  her  own  character ; 
because  she  acknowledged  tliat  she 
was  turned  out  of  the  Queen's  service, 
that  she  was  sincere  in  some  of  the 
praises,  bestowed  upon  her  illustrious 
mistress,  but  not  in  all.  I  beg  your 
lordships  to  attend  to  other  parts  of 
her  testimony.  When  asked,  "  Were 
you  in  want  of  money  r"  The  answer 
was, "  No."  "  When  you  wrote  to  yoiir 
sister  did  you  say  you  were  in  want  of 
money?"  "1  might  have  said  so;  but  it  was 
not  true."  So  that,  in  reittm  natura,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  there  was 
no  difference  at  all  in  her  mind  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood.  This  being 
the  case,  I  feel  no  small  degree  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  praise  given  to  her 
candour.  I  need  not  tell  any  one,  un- 
less, indeed,  a  person  fit  only  to  be 
turned  out  into  the  field  among  those 
animals  who  are  often  abused  in  using 
them,  that  her  ingenuousness  in  admit- 
ting that  she  sometimes  spoke  false- 
hoods, was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  truth.  \Vas  this  so  charm- 
ing a  blandishment,  tl«at  it  must  at  once 
open  a  favouring  and  credulous  ear  to 
all  the  lies  this  amiable  personage 
might  think  proper  to  tell?  Because 
she  was  ingenuous  in  acknowledging 
facts  which  could  not  be  denied  with- 
out certain  detection,  without  ruin  to 
her  own  hopes,  and  the  cause  she  was 
brought  to  support,  oiusl  she  be  addres- 
sed in  the  language  of  confidence  and 
endearment?  Oh!  sweet  and  amiable 
Swiss  shepherdess,  how  candid,  iJtow 
innocent  you  are. — (A  laugh  !)  I  never 
before  knew  any  thing  like  citing  as  a 
proof  of  credibility  that  candour  which 
confesses  to  falsehood  and  prevari- 
cation, that  candour  which  in  fact 
proves  that  a  witness  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. As  to  her  explanations  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  tliem.  Her  double 
entendren  do  not  fit.     Her  intention  in 
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tbe  letters  is,  from  tlie  letters  thi-m- 
'•eives,  quite  iutelligthle.  It  is  ron- 
dercii  uninteliit^ibie  by  taking  her 
cipher.  It  is  doubtful  only  when  she 
begins  to  envelope  it  iu  her  own  faise- 
bood  and  lies.  A  plain  honest  man, 
solely  intent  upon  ti-llin<;  the  truth, 
never  entangles  himself  in  such  a  mi- 
serable web.  He  moves  forward  in 
the  evidence  he  has  to  give,  exciting 
no  suspicion  in  his  progress,  but  goes 
pow»-iiu  ..  on  to  his  object,  tearing 
thruu^b  all  such  flimsy  impediments. 
I  trust  your  lordships  will  believe  this 
woman  to  have  been  sincere  when  she 
praised  her  illustrious  benefactress, 
that  she  then  spoke  in  the  eloquence 
of  feeling,  in  the  ardour  of  gratitude, 
iu  the  sincerity  of  a  heart  not  yet  for- 
getful of  favours  received,  and  that  it 
was  only  in  consequeuce  of  her  dis- 
missal, in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
to  take  her  back,  in  cousequence  of 
tbe  promises  held  out  to  her,  that  she 
entered  into  this  business,  and  joined 
the  band  of  the  other  conspirators  who 
were  arrayed  against  her  illustrious 
mistress.  It  would  a]>i)ear  that  she 
was  kindly  and  warmly  attached  to 
her  own  sister,  that  she  loved  her  sin- 
cerely. She  said  that  the  principle  on 
which  her  conduct  proceeded  was 
auxicty  for  the  welfare  of  this  siater. 
I  take  her  own  account  of  the  matter, 
though  I  do  not  believe  it.  She  repre- 
sents herself  as  atfectionately  attached 
to  her,  and  does  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  procure  her  a  place  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen,  in  that  house, 
which,  if  all  or  even  half  of  what  your 
lordships  heard  at  this  bar  be  tiue, 
should  be  considered,  as  ray  honourable 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  said,  not 
as  a  palace  but  a  brothel.  Her  letters, 
however,  in  which  she  solicits  a  place 
for  her  sister,  were  written  after  she 
left  this  brothel,  after  she  made  appli- 
cation to  be  restored  to  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  and  was  refused.  Can 
these  circumstances  be  believed  in 
connexion  with  each  other  ?  Though 
we  rauy  account  for  her  anxiety  to  con- 
tinue one  sister  in  the  service  and  to 
Lave  another  received  into  it,  what  ex- 
planation can  be  given  of  lier  own  ap- 
pHcation  ?  They  were  poor  ;  she,  ac- 
cording to  her  account^  was  rich.  She 
had  no-  occasion  to  go  back.  How  is 
this  to  be  explained?  Must  we  say 
that  the  prudent  and  frngal  Swiss 
chambermaid  balanced  against  each 
other  tlie  profits  and  disgrace  of  tlie 


situation,  and  that  the  former  prepon- 
derated iu  her  mind  ;  that  she  was  wil- 
ling to  act  upon  the  principle  of  that 
Roman  Emperor,  >^ho,  so  he  raised  a 
tax,  was  not  over  solicitous  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  material .'  However  this 
might  he,  wjtatever  were  the  motives 
of  this  chaste  and  delicate  shepherdess, 
certain  it  is,  that  many  months  after 
her  dismissal,  she  endeavoured  to  get 
into  the  service  of  the  Queen  one 
sister,  who  was  only  fifteen,  and  to 
retain  in  it  another  sister  of  .<:cventeen. 
Such  is  her  own  account  of  the  matter. 
I  do  not  after  all  believe  she  was  sp 
bad,  that  she  was  so  regardless  of  her 
sister's  morals  and  welfare  as  to  desire 
they  should  fill  a  eituation  in  the 
Queen's  house  if  she  thought  it  to  he 
the  brothel  described.  I  believe  she 
was  sincere  in  her  letters  in  her  praises 
of  her  illustrious  benefactress,  in  her 
wish  to  return  to  the  service,  in  her 
desire  that  her  sister  should  continue 
in  it;  but  I  believe,  when  she  was  dis- 
missed, when  her  application  for  being 
again  taken  back  was  refused,  she  then 
joined  in  this  crusade  against  the 
Queen,  and  gave  her  testimony  in  ntter 
ignorance  that  these  letters  could  be 
brought  forward  against  her.  So  much 
for  this  lady  and  her  virtuous  testi- 
mony. I  observe,  my  lords,  with  great 
surprise,  a  most  pleasing  symptom  of 
liberality  in  the  present  times — I  al- 
lude to  the  reception  which  Sacchi  met 
wheu  he  was  presented  here  as  a  wit- 
ness. This  shews  how  the  age  is  im- 
proved, and  how  we  are  rising  above 
those  vulgar  prejudices  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  entertaiued  against  the 
French,  and  their  leader  Buonaparte. 
I  remember  the  day  when  few  persons 
would  have  ventured  to  bring  forward 
a  principal  witness  in  any  case,  much 
less  in  one  of  this  delicate  nature,  who 
bad  been  a  soldier  of  Buonaparte,  who 
had  served  during  many  campaigns 
with  him,  and  who  had  been  promoted 
by  that  Corsican  usurper — that  revo- 
lutionary adventurer — that  tyrannical 
chief:  then  a  French  hussar  would 
have  almost  been  considered  anotlier 
name  for  every  thing  that  was  profli- 
gate and  abandoned.  However  against 
the  Qneen  of  England  he  is  thought  a 
witness  good  enough;  and,  coming  to 
England,  he  took  upon  himself  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman;  and  he  that  had 
been  once  a  common  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  and  afterwards  a  courier 
in    the    service   of  the    Qaeea,  was 
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brought  forward  as  a  person  on  vvliose 
testimony  the  utmost  reliance  might 
be  reposed.  I  did  not  object  to  lum 
that  he  had  been  a  sohlier,  though  per- 
haps I  did  not  think  that  the  Italians 
in  the  French  army,  and  especially 
those  from  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
usually  tjie  most  scrupulous  of  man- 
kind. Sacchi,  too,  dealt  in  his  double 
entendres;  besides,  he  had  gone  by 
three  whole  names  and  a  diminutive ; 
two  of  them  were  known,  and  one  yet 
unknown,  but  by  three  names  and  a 
half  he  had  gone.  When  he  came  into 
this  countr}-,  and  was  within  the  four 
seas,  with  Dnniont,  he  began  his  double 
entendres,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
one  any  more  than  with  one  name  :  he 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
double  entendres-,  aiid  accordingly  his 
first  was,  that  he  had  come  here  in  the 
service  of  a  Spanish  family ;  his  second 
regarded  a  law-suit,  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  visit  to  England,  He  stoutly 
denied,  however,  that  he  received  any 
pay  from  his  present  employers  ;  yet 
having  been  very  unwillinj^Iy  turned 
away  by  the  Queen  from  the  Sow  office 
of  a  courier  or  equerry,  he  came  to 
England,  and  lived  like  a  gentleman  of 
fortune.  He  resembled  Dumont  in 
another  respect — they  both  showed  the 
same  want  of  connexion  between  their 
speaking  and  writing.  He  was  asked 
how  much  money  he  had  at  his  banker's 
at  Lausanne,  and  he  answered  fifty 
Napoleons.  "  Had  you  never  any 
more  ?"  "  Positively  not."  He  was 
then  asked  whether  he  had  never  said 
that  he  had  had  more?  What  would 
have  heen  the  natural  answer  if  any 
man  had  ventured  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tion to  one  of  their  lordships  ?  AVliat 
woHld  have  heen  the  reply?  "Cer- 
tainly not ;"  because  it  had  already 
been  stated  that  no  more  than  fifty 
Napoleons  were,  in  fact,  atthe  banker's. 
A  letter  was  then  shown  to  the  witness, 
and  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had  ever 
said  (for  I  was  not  allowed  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  represented)  that  he 
had  been  in  a  miserable  situation,  and 
had  taxed  himself  with  ingratilnde.and 
wished  to  he  restored  to  favour.  He 
answered,  "  Never;"' and  that  he  never 
had  been  in  a  destitute  siSuatiov).  The 
next  question  was,  "  Were  yon  ever  in 
a  situation  to  require  compassion?— 
Never."  "  Did  you  ever  ask  any  body 
to  take  compassion  on  your  situation? 
— That  n)ay  bo  so."  "  Arc  these  letters 
your  haad-writiug?— Yes,"    AVhcu  the 


letters  were  read  it  woUld  appear  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  he  had  taxed 
himself  with  ingratitude ;  and  yet  this 
honest  man,  this  soldier  of  Buonaparte, 
sheltered  himself  under  the  word  "  say" 
— and  because  he  had  only  written  that 
he  was  in  a  distressed  situation,  be 
swore  that  he  had  never  said  it.  Would 
any  honest  man  think,  that  such  a  piti- 
ful quibble  would  avail  him  under  such 
.circumstances?  But  their  lordships 
would  remember  what  passed  after- 
wards ;  for  I  now  come  to  a  providen- 
tial accident,  if  I  may  use  such  con- 
tradictory terms  in  compliance  with 
the  common  understanding  of  them. 
I  now  come  to  an  accident,  which  I 
call  a  Providence  in  favour  of  inno- 
cence, which  is  always  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence. Sacchi  was  asked — "  Why 
did  you  change  yonr-name?"  aitd  he 
replied — "  on  account  of  the  tumult 
which  happened,  and  which  made  me 
know  I  should  run  a  risk." — "  When 
did  yon  change  your  name?"  The  an- 
swer well  deserved  observation,  "  A 
year  ago."  When  he  gave  his  first 
reply,  he  did  not  recollect  that  the 
tumult  at  Dover  took  place  in  1829, 
and  that  he  changed  his  name  in  July, 
1819,  before  he  came  to  this  country. 
This  was  a  providential  circumstance, 
by  which  conspiracies  were  detected, 
and  without  which  every  one  of  their 
lordships  might  be  victims  to-morrow. 
I  call  upon  the  house  to  give  due 
weight  to  this  observation,  and  to 
mark  how  it  is  borne  ou*  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  Attorney-General,  very 
judiciously  seeing  its  consequences, 
did  not  pursue  this  inquiry;  but  some 
of  their  lordships  continued  it :  and 
thus  a  perfect  picture  was  drawn  of  a 
shuffling  witness,  prevaricati+ig  and 
beating  about  the  bush,  to  shelter  him- 
self from  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
lucky slip,  by  which  the  whole  credit 
of  his  testimony  was  overthrown.  The 
confusion,  the  embarrassment,  the  per- 
plexity of  Sacchi  on  this  occasion  could 
not  have  been  forgotten.  He  was 
asked  at  what  time  he  had  changed  his 
name  ?  He  answered — *'  Four  or  five 
days  before  I  set  out  for  Englar.d. 
When  was  that?  In  the  month  of  July, 
last  year. — -What  was  your  motive  for 
taking  that  name,  at  thattiiie,  at  Paris? 
To  shelter  myself  against  I'.ny  incon- 
venience that  might  happen. — What 
tumult  had  taken  place  at  that  time  to 
induce  you  to  change  your  name  ?  I 
was  warued  that  tlw  witnesses  against 
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the  QnecQ  might  rnn  some  risk,  if  they 
vrrrc  known. — Haci  you  beien  informed 
that  th«y  had  arlually  iiui  any  risk? 
They  had  not  run  any  risk  then." — An 
dpportMiii'y  was  now  afforded,  of  which 
any  liomst  wilne.<i.s  would  have  availed 
himself.of  explaining  tlie  whole  fact,  for 
his  former  question  and  answer  upon 
this  point  were  read  over  to  him.  Sac- 
•-•Ui,  however,  Itad  only  involved  hiui- 
nclf  innew  iJifficuities,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  those  he  had  already 
encounvered  :  he  stated,  that,  while  at 
Pari<s,  a  gentleman  came,  accompanied 
by  K rouse,  and  told  him,  tlial  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  change  ids 
name,  Jncause  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  liinito  come  to  England  in  his  own. 
"  Did  he  tell  you  tliat  any  tumult  had 
taken  place  ? — He  told  me  some  tumult, 
some  disorder."  "  On  what  occasion 
did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place? 
— He  told  me  nothing  else."  Being 
furtlicr  pressed  upon  this  point,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  invariable  expedient  of 
witnesses,  wljen  driven  into  a  corner, 
by  stating,  "  I  have  repeated  what  that 
gentleman  told  me."  I  could  not  deny 
what  .Sacchi  might  have  imagined ;  but 
I  insisted  that  it  was  as  impossible 
that  any  gentleman,  known  or  unknown, 
could  at  Uiat  period  have  given  him 
this  information,  as  that  any  man 
should,  by  chance,  have  written  the 
Iliad.  I  am  afraid  that  your  lordships 
do  not  feel  this  point  with  the  force 
it  deserves;  of  course,  at  the  present 
moment,  ev«ry  body  talked  of  tumults 
at  liontc,  on  the  arrival  of  witne.«scs 
again<(t  the  Queen ;  but  going  back  to 
July,  1819,  when  Sacchi  first  changed 
bis  name,  what  man,  in  his  most  fanci- 
ful mood,  ever  dreamt  that  such  a  tu- 
Qiutt  would  occur  in  1820!'  In  fact, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  an  inven- 
tion by  tlie  witness  to  cover  bis 
retreat  from  a  position  in  which  he 
bad  been  unwarily  entrapped.  It 
was  only  by  such  circumstances  as 
these  t!wt  perjuries  were  detected, 
and  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that 
if  witju'ssos  are  convicted  of  untiuc 
sweaiiui;  on  collateral  points,  how 
trivirtl  soever  they  may  be.  it  yuts  an 
en<l  to  all  their  credibility  in  thejnain 
facts  of  the  conspiracy.  One  of  these 
Biaiii  facts.  a>i  far  as  related  to  the  evi- 
dent 0  of  SrtCchi  and  Rastelli,  another 
di.sciiar^d  courier,  is  of  a  nature  so 
disgusting  and  offensive,  that  1  feel  it 
dimcult  even  to  make  the  .«;lightest 
allusion  to  it.    Do  your  lordships  think 


It  very  likely  that  any  woman — I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  miserable  prosti- 
tute discharged  from  Bridewell — wouki 
commit,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  whai 
had  been  charged  against  the  Queen 
by  Rastelli?  Would  tliey  believe,  that 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  courier  was 
travelling  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
the  blinds  of  which  might  be  rai.sed, 
the  Queen  would  run  the  rUk  of  blast- 
ing her  character,  even  among  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  sex,  by  going  to  sleep 
in  the  position  described  by  Sacchi  as 
that  in  which  he  had  discovered  the 
Princess  and  her  chamberlain  ?  But 
the  credulity  of  the  House  must  be 
stretched  yet  many  degrees;  for  if  it 
could  persuadcitself  that  this  had  hap- 
pened once,  it  would  be  nothing  to 
whav  Sacchi  had  sworn  he  had  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  seeing,  again  and 
again.  I  appeal  to  your  lordships, 
whether  this  story  had  the  smallest 
appearance  of  probability :  whether, 
unlcssthe  parties  were  absolutely  insane 
snch  conduct  can  be  accounted  for.  I 
am  saying  nothing  of  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  the  the  thing,  at  a  time  when 
the  carriage  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  nine  or  ten  i^iiles  an  hour,  over  sueh 
roads  as  are  found  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
with  their  bands  placed  across  each 
other,  while  the  parties  were  both  fast 
asleep,  and,  of  course,  without  any 
power  over  their  limbs.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  would  require  the  evi- 
dence of  philosophers,  who  had  witnes- 
sed an  experiment  so  now  and  so 
strange.  The  witness  had  not  ven- 
tured upon  any  description  of  the  carri- 
age, excepting  that  it  had  curtains; 
but  what  would  their  lordships  say,  if 
it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  an 
English  carriage,  with  glass  and  spring 
blinds.  What  if  I  shew  that  the  blinds 
could  not  be  raised  without  opening 
the  door  to  get  at  the  springs  upon  the 
inside;  and  still  more,  what  if  I  should 
prove  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier 
who  went  on  that  journey?  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  mo  to  prove  this; 
on  the  contrary,  I  deny  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  do  so.  "VVhy  had  not  the  other 
side  established  their  case  ;  and  if  cast- 
off  s«jrvants  would  not  afford  them  a 
sufficient  evidence,  why  had  not  they 
resorted  to  those  still  in  attendance 
upon  her  Majesty  ?  I  again  entreat  your 
lordships  to  remember — for  it  is  a  car- 
dinal point,  that  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten— that  an  accuser  is  not  relieved 
from  producing  safficicut  evidence,  b«< 
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oniue  good  witnesses  are  to  be  found 
OB  the  side  of  the  accused.  I  had  no 
right  to  call  upon  the  accused  to  pro- 
duce those  witnesses:  for  it  is  the 
business  of  the  accuser  to  establish 
guilt  i»y  uli  the  evidtnce  he  can  pro- 
duce. Hut  was  there  any  other  peison 
in  the  carriage?  "  Non  mi  ricordo'  was 
tlie  answer  of  Sacchi,  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  celebrated  Majoclii ;  and 
this  question  was  not  put  to  iiini  by  sur- 
prise, nor  was  it  a  point  that  might 
have  escaped  his  nienioiy.  It  was  a 
tiling  lie  could  ;iot  have  forgotten  :  he 
must  liave  made  the  observation,  whe- 
tlfer  there  was  any  other  person  pre- 
sent, while  the  Xiiu^en  and  her  cham- 
berlain were  lying  iheie  exposed.  In 
the  next  place,  after  a  person  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene,  was  it  likely,  that, 
from  tlsat  moment,  his  lips  should  be 
hermelically  sealed  ?— that  he  should 
never  even  whisper  it  to  any  person? 
— ihat  he  should  never  dream  of  confi- 
ding it  to  the  willing  ear  of  the  gentle, 
romantif,  and  sympathetic  Dumont? 
He  had  long  enjoyed  a  soft  intercourse 
with  her,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  if 
he  never  whispered  it  to  her,  it  no 
doubt  arose  from  that  extreme  deli- 
cacy which  prevailed  between  them  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  regions  less  pure 
and  relintd.  When  the  question  was 
put  him,  whether  he  had  not  related  it 
to  any  one,  he  pursued  that  course 
whicli  he  thought  most  safe  and  best 
calculated  to  screen  him  from  contra- 
diction ;  "  I  told  it  to  people,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  cannot  ■  recollect  any  one  to 
whom  I  toid  it."  Did  not  any  man  per- 
ceive, that  if  snch  a  thing  had  passed, 
and  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it, 
and  had  afterwards  related  it  to  any 
one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed 
to  recollect  to  whom  he  had  so  told  it  ? 
I  now  come  to  Kresse's  story  of  what 
happened  at  Carlsruhe. 

Earl  GREY  here  interposed,  obser- 
ving that  four  o'clock,  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  adjourning,  had  arrived, 
and  the  learned  counsel  did  not  appear 
to  liave  arrived  near  his  conclusion. 

The  Earlof  UVERPOOLsaid,  that 
if  an  extension  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  con- 
clusion, the  House  would  probably  not 
liave  ol)jected  to  proceeding ;  but  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  case. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  added, 
Ihat  it  would  be  impossible  for  counsel 
to  do  iustice  to  tire  case,  if  they  were 
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limited  within  any  spftsified  time. 
He  thought  it  much  better  that  th« 
House  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow. 
^Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  4th. 

Several  papers containingan  account 
of  the  sum  and  supplies  granted  her 
Majesty,  for  her  trial,  were  laid  on  the 
table.  And,  after  a  few  observations 
froniLordsDarnley  and  Erskine,the  lat- 
ter of  whom  handed  some  papers  across 
the  table,  counsel  were  called  in,  and 

Mr.  JUIOIJGHAM  resumed.— How 
comes  it  to  pass,  my  lords,  that  wiliino 
want  of  care,  with  much  etFort  and  ma- 
naging, with  boundless  resources  to 
bring  those  efforts  into  play,  that  there 
should  be  one  remarkable  deficiency  ia 
the  case  on  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
being  announced  ;  and  by  that  defici- 
ency, I  mean  that  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  countries  from  which  the 
evidence  has  been  brought,  you  wilL 
perceive  at  once,  my  lords,  the  great 
unfairness  in  the  number  brought  from 
some  countries ;  so  that  while  the  Ita- 
lian states  are  represented  by  number- 
less deputies,  I  will  not  say  of  all  ranks,' 
but  of  tlje  lowest  of  the  low — of  the 
middle  ones,  the  moment  you  come 
aci OSS  the  Alps,  you  find  Switzerland 
represented  by  a  single  virgin,  and  the 
whole  of  the  circles  of  the  German  ter- 
ritory by  one  solitary  nymph  here  ;  the 
capital  of  that  country  has  no  deputy, 
and  during  the  eutire  of  the  tour  made 
by  her  Majesty  not  a  single  delegalu 
has  been  seut-ovc r  to  aid  in  the  drama 
which  has  been  s&  long  preparing. 
From  the  place  of  her  Majesty's  nati- 
vity, and  where  she  must  have  beea 
well  known,  you  have  no  delegate; 
and  all  you  licar  on  tids  side  of  the 
Alps,  is  a  chambcr-uiaid,  or  a  serving- 
maid,  and  a  cook  or  a  waiter,  or  an  as- 
sistant to  a  cellar-man,  (for  it  appears  he 
has  gone  through  all  these  situations.) 
But  this  woman  is  the  single  evidence 
for  all  tiiat  o< curred  iu  that  part  of  the 
world — and  thoj>amc  simple  Swiss  is 
the  one  selected  to  assist  the  greatqi* 
number  of  the  Italians.  I  beg  your 
lordship's  pardon,  there  are  two  grand 
exceptions,  but  these  I  call  my  witnes- 
ses, and  not  those  of  my  learned  "friends. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  single  German  witness, 
and  to  whom  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  kaowlcds^e  of  her  pcculiai; 
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quaiiAratioas.  Sha  u  notan  nnfavora- 
bk!  witness ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
tlic  Queen,  she  is  the  only  person  who 
has  fabricated  something  against  her- 
self. Kress,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, had  the  uuimpeaclied  and  unim- 
peachable character  of  a  chambpr-reaid 
at  a  CJornian  inn.  If  you  calculate  her 
years  v\hen  she  entered  it,  as  compared 
with  her  age  when  she  here  gave  her 
evidence,  you  will  tind  she  was  about 
thirteen  years  old  when  she  first  became 
a  chamber-maid  ;  where  she  lived  after, 
or  where  or  whom  she  served,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  discover:  but  all  im- 
it«diment  to  thi«  is  speedily  removed, 
by  knowing  the  motives  she  had  for  not 
informing  us  how  she  pass«d  her  time, 
until  we  again  find  her  at  the  inn  where 
her  Majesty  is  allegi^d  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  her.  Kress  tells  you  she 
lived  with  Mr.  So  and  So.  She  tries  to 
sink  upon  us ;  but  it  at  last  comes  out, 
that  in  all  the  instances  (with  one  ex- 
ception) where  she  lived,  unless  when 
8<ie  was  somewhere  en)ployed  in  a  lann- 
diy,  that  in  all  other  cases  her  place  of 
employment  was  an  inn,  and  no  other 
place.  She  has  lift  us  here  some  little 
room  to  see  the  nature  of  lier  character 
and  pretentions.  First,  then,  we  find 
in  what  manner  she  was  induced  to  give 
her  evidence.  For  if  she  exhibited  a 
considtrable  unwillingness  to  come 
here ;  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any 
Tack  of  agents,  who  were  there  found 
iu  continued  numbers,  continued  acti- 
fily,  and  unabatiug  resources — agents 
agaiu'^t  whom  I  have  to  charge  much 
greater  impropriety  than  in  any  of  those 
^Iio  have  figured  beyond  the  Alps.  I 
adduce  to  yourlordships' notice  Grimm, 
and  I  shall  trace  his  connection  for  you 
with  the  present  proceedings.  He  and 
Reden,  who  succeeded  Ompteda  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  those  that  dared 
to  treat  the  Queen  Consort  of  England, 
wtio  was  his  Queen,  as  well  as  she  is 
your  Queen,  my  lords,  with  those  in- 
»ult»,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  hei  to  remain  at  Rome, 
CTcn  if  the  vindication  of  Ler  honour 
did  not  render  her  departure  a  matter 
of  nece.ssity.  Grimm  and  Reden,  and 
•notlier  whose  name  is  not  present  to 
tne.  but  one  of  those  with  a  long 
Gtrmaii  name,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  evidence,  a  minister  at  the  court  of 
Itedcn.  were  the  active  and  unscnipu- 
JoHS  agents  of  the  German  scenes  in  this 
♦Irama.  Grimm  in  his  xeal,  scrtipled 
i»ot   to  throw   off    all  those    feelings 


which  a  man  may  not  dismiss  in  private 
life  ;  he  considered  he  would  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  that  as  a  minister,  which 
would  disgrace  him  as  an  individual; 
and,  to  please  his  employer,  was  satis- 
fied to  call  down  the  indiirnution  o<f 
his  country  upon  him.  Provided  he 
thought  his  master  would  cover  him 
with  rewards,  he  did  not  care  to  de- 
grade! himself  in  his  private  capacity 
as  a  man:  and  he  would,  no  doul)t, 
have  been  disgraced  and  degraded  ill 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  if  he  were  not 
regarded  as  actin?  in  the  light  of  a  di- 
plomatic agent.  Grimm  was  living  in 
those  apartments  which  her  Majesty 
occupied.  On  her  arrival  he  artfully 
gave  them  up;  he  accommodated  her 
with  the  u>e.  of  his  looms;  he  kimlly 
left  his  apartments,  and  di>iuterestedly 
suffered  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  it;  he  courteously  gave  them  up 
for  her  Majesty's  use  ;  and  the  nionieot 
she  left  them,  the  very  day  on  which 
she  departed,  he  returns  to  the  same 
rooms — he  is  found,  with  one  of  hi« 
coadjutors  in  the  conspiracy,  running 
up  and  down,  to  u.-c  the  words  of 
Kress ;  he  is  lookiui:  over  the  furniture, 
prying  iuto  the  beds,  and  taking  notas 
of  what  passes,  no  doubt,  with  a  notion 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  tliose,  whom  £ 
know  to  be  above  such  a  dirty  business. 
Grimm  is  every  where  seen  as  the  run- 
ner in  the  conspiracy,  the  sedulous 
agent  of  the  machinations  against  the 
Queen,  regardless  of  his  own  dignity, 
forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  represents,  he  still  acts  in  tti« 
manner  which  I  have  just  described. 
With  all  this,  however,  he  does  not 
coudesceiiil  to  be  a  witness,  he  does  not 
adventure  to  come  forward  here,  bt 
does  not  j-how  the  same  courage  here, 
tliat  be  did  to  draw  upon  kini  the  re- 
probation of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
though  of  paramount  importance  to 
that  part  of  the  case  in  which  Kret-s 
has  alone  been  called,  they  have  not 
ventured  to  bring  the  Barpn,  this  agent, 
this  representation  of  royalty  before 
your  lordships.  The  importance  of 
his  testimony  you  will  still,  my  lords, 
feel  to  be  heiglitcncd,  when  you  retlect 
for  a  moment  that  he  entered  the  room 
the  moment  the  Queen  left  it,  and 
should  therefore  have  been  called  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  Kress  told 
you.  I.ct  us,  my  lords,  pursue  Krc«>» 
a  little  farllier.  Let  us  look  at  the  con- 
tiadictoiy  account  she  gives  of  hermo- 
tivea  for  coming  over  to  give  her  evi- 
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deuce.  Twice  ovier  she  swears  she 
was  forced  to  come  by  compulsion ; 
aij;l  yet  ouly  turn  the  next  page,  aud 
yi;u  ll  fiud  she  made  a  bargain  for  her 
coming.  Siie  would  not  adopt  the 
difference  in  tlie  German  words  for 
compensation  and  remuneration.  She 
would  not  say  one  word,  except  that 
slie  was  brought  here  l)y  compulsion; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  trifling  bargain.  What  rea- 
son, my  lords,  had  «lie  to  expect  any 
thing  without  a  bargain  ?  In  what  libe- 
rahly  did  she  confide  as  the  ground  on 
•winch  it  would  be  meted  out  to  her? 
You  will  see  in  Iter  evidence  with 
what  reluctance  it  was  wrung  from  her 
that  she  was  to  have  had  any  compensa- 
tion. She  is  asked,  "  Were  you  ever 
examined r — Yes.  When?  —  I  was 
taken  to  Hanover.  What  had  you 
for  going  ? — I  don't  recollect,  it  was 
so  little  ;  it  was  a  little,  very  little." 
"Why,  the  less  it  was,  the  more  easily  it 
conid  be  remembered  ;  but,  it  now 
turns  out,  it  was  easily  remembered, 
because  it  was  so  great.  "  A  little, 
very  little."'  What  is  the  mere  little, 
the  very  little  ?  What,  if  it  was  six  times 
larger  than  her  whole  years  wages? 
What,   if  this  "  very  little,"  this  mere 


same  equivocation  runs  throu»'i 
her  evidence,  both  as  to  the  statement 
of  what  she  says  she  saw,  and  as  to 
her  alleged  purpose  of  going  toM&daito 
Oldi's  room.  She  was  sure  she  saw 
the  Princess  on  that  occasion,  but  it 
was  also  necessary  fcr  her  to  deny  tlie 
precise  nature  of  her  motive  for  spyinl» 
after  her.  Non  constat,  however,  that 
the  Queen  was  in  her  room,  because 
Madam  Oldi  was  in  hers ;  and  it  by  no 
means  follows,  because  she  may  have 
actually  seru  Madam  Oldi  in  her  room, 
that  the  Prncess  was  seen  in  herS. 
It  is  the  well  paid  employment  of  the 
witness,  as  of  all  the  otlicrs,  in  this 
conspiracy,  for  the  remark  equally 
applies  to  them,  to  swear  in  the  terms 
and  in  the  manner  they  have  done. 
With  respect  to  Carlsruhe,  though 
Grimm  was  so  conspicuous  there,  he 
did  not  come  forward  nor  any  of  his 
coadjutors,  thonsrh  he  had  many;  nor 
any  of  the  other  servants  who  com- 
posed the  Queen's  suite.  And  why, 
I  ask,  are  they  not  brought  forward? 
But  HOW,  my  lords,  I  must  again  crocs 
the  Alps,  and  find,  that  having  pre- 
viously disposed  of  the  principal 
people,  those  remaining  are  used  but 
as   mere  make-weight,  something   to 


nothing  were  ten  times  greater  than  i  fill  up  gaps,  to  connect  the  story,  to 


her  wages  and  perquisites  put  together  ? 
What  if  one  trip  to  and  from  Frank- 
fort, which  might  have  occupied  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  this  mere  no- 
thingjwhich  she  drops  from  her  memory, 
turns  out  to  be  double  the  snm  she  ever 
received  m  any  one  year,  including  nil 
her  payments  and  wages  while  she 
was  in  the  occupation  of  a  chamber- 
maid ? 

Now,  my  lords,  will  any  man,  of 
even  ordinary  understanding,  admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  very  first  time  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  facul- 
ties— will  he,  or  can  he  bring  himself 
to  believe  this  woman  did  not  recollect 
what  she  was  paid,  in  consequence  of 
the  littleness  of  the  sum,  as  she  has 
sworn  ?  Why,  if  it  were  a  "  very 
little,"  it  must  have  made  such  an  im- 

{)ression,  as  would  not  only  prevent 
ler  forgetfulness  of  it,  but  induce  to 
its  more  correct  rtmcmbrance.  Then 
if  her  evidence  be  false  when  she  says 
she  does  not  recollect  what  she  re- 
ceived, in  consequence  of  its  being 
«  y^ry  little,"  it  must  be  considered 
as  equally  fais*.  when  she  says  she 
e;(pects  uotlung  foe  the  future.     The 


swoar   at    all    events,    though    their 
swearing  cannot    advance   the   cause 
one  atom.    Nothing  I  think,  my  lords, 
can  be    more    utterly  inconceivable, 
than  that  which  these  witnesses  have 
sworn,  could  have  been  seen  by  mortal 
eyes.   The  character  and  nature  of  the 
witnesses  are  of  the  lowest  class — they 
are  of  thfi  meanest  appearance,  and  of 
the  humblest  occupations, — even  after 
all  the  pains  which  your  lordships  can 
see  to  have  been  taken  to  render  them 
produccable    witnesses    before    you. 
This  must  have  struck  every  one,  how 
little  they  w^re  calculated  to  give  an 
impression  of  respectability,  either  as 
to  their  character  or  the  credibility  of 
what  they  told.     I  might,   my  lords, 
remind  your  lordships  of  the  sailor, 
one  of  (hose  who  kept  the  boat,  and 
the  only  one  of  all  who  was  present 
that  has  been  called   before  you.     I 
L-hould   suppose   that    none    of   those 
persons    had     any'  confidential    com- 
munication with  any  of  the  parties  in 
this  case,  (if  parties  I  may  allude  to 
while  contrary  to  all  common  sense  I 
must  not   say  there  are  any);    but  I 
cannot  help   remarking^  that  if  any 
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1»rr«9ns  had  acted  a*  lias  bren  drsrribcd 
icfoie    eleven    lutn,    it   'must    have 
•truck   every  ont;  at  the   moment,  it 
iiflist  have  heroine  a  general  topic  of 
rciji;irk,ami  have  spread  wherever  the 
wind   could  waft  it.     Rut  of  all  the 
Kwarrn   of  petty  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  to  fill  up  this  pap  with 
other  tales,  why  have  none  of  the  rest 
of  tijcRe  eleven  been  called  '{    Did  the 
sailor  ever  say  to  any  one  before  what 
he    has    sworn     here?      Yes,    once. 
Where.' when f  AtiMilan.  Before  that r 
Never. — And  so  it  is  with  all  the  rest 
So  it  is  with  Kastclli,  who  swears  to 
those  abominations  having  been  com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  day,   while  he 
liiiMself  was  only  at  four  paces   dis- 
tance.   Rastclii,  like  all  tire  rest,  in 
,«wcaving  to  those  fool,  those  strange 
l^bominalions,  has  his  lips  hermetieally 
yeitled  from  the  very  moment  he  says 
'lie  saw    them   committed,    until    the 
;]period  at   which  he   appears    before 
"the  Milan  Commission  !     Ten  months 
;  ^lapse,  and    still    the    same    silence. 
Was  he    living  all  this    time   like   a 
hermit?    Did  he  fly  to  some  desert — 
as  a  recluse  or  a  solitary,  hide  himself 
from  tlie  face  of  men,  and  not  com- 
municato  to  mistress,  wife,  or  friend, 
to  fellow. boatman,  or  fellow-servant, 
what  he  had  seen  ?    Did  no  busy  pas- 
senger on  the  lake  of  Como  make  any 
enquiry  as  to  what  was  occurring— 
and.  though  joke  or  jest,  or  for  more 
wicked  purposes,  did  not  the  corrup- 
tion often  practised  on  such  excursions 
(wlii«  li   I  .shall  prove   to  have  taken 
place)  render    that  disclosure   which 
discretion  would  not  allow  him  otlu  r- 
wise  to  have  made  i    Amidst  the  many 
amusing  talcs  coined  for  the  amr.se- 
nient  of  passengers,  how  conies  this 
to  have  been  passed  over?    How  is  it 
that  nothing  had   transpired  even  to 
the  appninted  gossips  of  men  in  his 
•itualipu  of  lift?     Is  it  the  effect  of 
such  sights  tp  make  such  men  silent? 
■Would  it  be  tlie  effects  of  such  sights 
to  stal  up  your  lordships'  mouths — to 
make  ro  remark  even  to  your  friends — 
to   make   no  communication  of  it  to 
those  who,  like  yourselves,  might  have 
witnessed  them?    Even  with  men  of 
your  Inrd.-ihips  digailied  habits  and  su- 
perior education,  could  such  exhibi- 
tions  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  nut  run  through  all  your 
familiar    acqiimntances    at   least?     I 
know  not  niyself  of  even  one  piivate 
individual — not  boiiud  to  confidence — 


not  relied  on  for  some  reasons  to  keep 
secret  such    wickedness,  who    wonm 
not  have  made  ilio«e  wise  and  salutary 
remarks,    which    were    not   made    by 
those  low  persons,  who  so  differ  from 
the  upper  ranks,  and  who,  if  we  be- 
lieve what  we  have  heard,  arc  so  much 
more  discreet — that  seeing  those  things 
which  must  offend  the  eye  and  crim- 
son the  cheek  of  all  not  de'a»l  to  feeling 
and    to    shame -^ihey    l*ept    a    most 
guarded  silence,   and   so   reverenced 
morals,  that  they  did  not  whisper  what 
had   so    shocked    and   stained    them. 
In  no  one  case,  however,  did  tUey  tell 
of  these  sights,  until  the  tallyman  was 
displayed  at   the   Milan    commission, 
and  all  came  forth  as  your  lordships 
have  heard  it  related  !     Was  the  Prin- 
cess kissing? — why,  if  we  are  to  believe 
all  we  have  been  told,  it  happened  as 
often  as  the  wind  blew  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.     W'as  the  Princess  riding  with 
her  servant i* — a  thing  that  happened 
every  day — why  sights,  strange,  mon- 
strous, portentous  (if  they  were  ex- 
hibited),  are  said   to  have  occurred. 
But,   my  lords,  could  they   have  oc- 
curred ?     If  they  had  occurred,  conl(J 
silence    have    been    kept    respecting 
them   for    months?     Could    so    many 
have  seen  them,  and  no  conversation 
ever  have  ensued — or  how  is  it   thsjt 
until  ten  months  after,  when  the  Milan 
Commission  was  established,  that  the 
lips  of  the  witne5s«»s  were  never  once 
unsealed?  They  concealed  those  thiugs, 
my  lords,  when  they  were  ci  imcs  until 
the  time   came   for    their    disclosure. 
They  may  perchance  hare  concealed 
them,  finding  that  lesser  scandal  hnd 
been  betl<  r  paid.     But  tiicy  kept  the 
secret  no  Ungcr  than  the  journey  to 
Milan  demanded  ;  and  they  kept  if  no 
longer   than  from   the  period   it  first 
crossed   their  guilty   iriiaginatioiis,   to 
the  time  iviun  they  were  so  well  paid 
for  divulging  it.     Do  your  lordships 
recollect  Pietro  Cnchio?    Docs  he  not 
rife  before  50U  at  the  very  mention  of 
his  name?  Canyon  forget  those  ardent 
eyes — that    nose,     that     mouth,    that 
leclierousmouth,with  which  the  wretch 
detailed  such  scenes  of  filihiness  before 
you?    Do  you  recollect  the  eye  of  that 
old    pander    in    Trieste — that    hoary 
wretch,  that   profligate  pander — who 
eyed  your  lordships  a^  the  old   tailor 
did  in  hell  through  the  eye  of  his  worn 
needle?     You  caiinot  forget  his  looks, 
and  the  nature  of  his  evidence.     But 
I  shall  contradict  him  ;  he  shall  no^ 
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pass  nnpunislied — he  must  be  puuished. 
I  can  drag  others,  too, to  punishment; 
but  lie,  at  all  events,  sliall  not  escape. 
I  shall  shew  that  that  man  must  have 
svrorn  falsely,  both  from  the  position 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  situation  of  the 
doors  which  he  has  himself  described. 
I  will  shew  you  more — I  will  shew  you 
what  he  has  sworn  cannot  be  true. 
Here,  or  elsewhere,  he  must  be  made 
an  example,  as  a  pattern  to  others, 
who  swear  in  proportion  to  tiieir  pay- 
ment. I  can  show  you,  my  lords,  that 
the  Queen  slept  but  one  night  during 
the  course  of  her  whole. life  and  jour- 
neylngs  at  Trieste  :  that  she  went  to 
the  opera  there,  the  only  truth  he  has 
told — that  she  left  it  on  the  morrow, 
and  never  after  crossed  the  thresh-hold 
of  that  inn.  You  recollect,  ray  lords, 
all  the  foolish  stories  you  have  heard 
about  the  pictures,  about  the  chain, 
-about  the  manner  of  its  being  thrown 
on,  and  throvrn  off,  and  all  the  theatri- 
cal colouring  with  which  it  was  set 
off.  iour  lordships  cannot  certainly 
but  recollect  all  this,  and  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  equally  avoid  agreeing 
with  me  that  the  Italians  who  coin 
these  fictions,  are  not  less  ingenious 
than  their  countrymen  are  universally 
known  lo  have  been  in  ancient  times: 
and  that,  whether  lachimo  be  the 
genuine  offspring  of  our  Shakspeare 
or  not,  there  cannot  remain  a  single 
doubt  but  that  he  is  own  brother  to  tlie 
witnesses  who  have  been  produced 
before  your  lordships'  bar — witnesses 
who  have  belied  a  Lady  Princess, 
Queen  of  this  fair  Isle.  Well  may 
they  say, 

•— — — "  Mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan,  in  yoqr  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely ;  for  my  'vantage,  excellent ; 

And  to  be  brief,  ray  practice  so  pre- 
■•        vailed, 

,*rhat  I   returned   with  similar   proof 
enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatns  mad. 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
^"IVith  tokens  thns,  and  thus;  averring 
';        notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this,  her 
bracelet, 

(O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it?") 

Here,  my  lords,  we  have  exactly  the 
same  evidence :  witnesses  from  the 
same  country,  i»wearing  to  the  same 
effect;  and  bv  some  extraordinary  co- 
incidence, the  two  cases  are  sought 
Ho  bo  3ut;iit-4nti.ited  by  the  same  means 


and  for  the  same  object.  '  If  aviHg  now 
disposed  generally  of  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  permit  me,  my  lords, 
to    advert  to  the   different  heads   of 
charge  in  the  accusation,  or  indictment, 
for  I   know  not  what  to  call  it.     In 
passing,  I  have  anticipated  many  ob- 
servations which  might,  perhaps,  have 
more  properly  been  introduced  here  ; 
and  in  trntli,  while  dealing  with  such 
a  case  a*  this,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  have  done  so,  however  unintention- 
ally, or  however  lessening  the  effect 
this  might  produce,  if  introduced  in 
this  particular  place.     To  have  done 
so,  however,  will  now  spare  yonr  lord- 
ships time  ;  but  I  should  not  yet  feel 
that  I  had  sufficiently  discharged  ray 
duty,  if  I  do  not  solicit  your  lordshipsi' 
attention   to  those  various  head.^,  or 
counts  of  the  indictment,  which  your 
lordships   are  now  trying    under  the 
singular  title  of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.  The  first  of  them,  my  lords, 
is    the    Neapolitan  scene — there    the 
business   is   said    to   have  first    com- 
menced ;    there  tiie  parties   are  first 
said    to    have    come    together,    and, 
strange  as  it  must  seem,  to  have  ac- 
complished that  purpose,  which  they 
only  appear  to  have  conceived  about 
ten    days   or   a  fortnight    before.     It 
cannot  here  fail  to  impress  itself  on 
your  lordships,  that  her  Majesty  was, 
theretofore,  a  person  of  nnimpeached 
character    and     unimpeachable     1  fe, 
proved  to  have  been  so,  by  so  much 
the  stronger  evidence  than  if  she  had 
been  suspected — proved  to  have  been 
so    under   the    most    trying    circum- 
stances— proved  to  have  been   so  by 
triumphant  acquittals — proved  to  have 
been   so,  if  there  be    any  thing  like 
justice  in  the  world — proved  to  have 
been  so  by  two  solemn  acquittals,  after 
two  searching  examinations  ;   and  so 
much  the  more  proved  to  have  been 
so,  that  when  one  set  of  ministers  gave 
her  a  sort  of  general  acquittal,  but 
still  recommended  her  to  be  censured, 
that   their    j.uccessors    in   office,  not 
satisfied    with    tiiat  scanty  acquittal, 
recommended  she  should  be  received 
by  her  uncle  and  father  as  the  purest 
and  most  spotless  Princess  that  ever 
adorned  the  walks  of  kingly  life.  How 
did  she  demean  herself  the  instant  she 
was  acquitted,  on  her  arrival  in  Italy? 
Why,  you  are  told   that  the  character 
so    supported,    so    vindicated,  domes 
purer  out  of  trial  than  if  it  never  had 
been  questioned,  had   been  flung  off. 
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and  il»«r»Jcd---that  character  so  com- 
lii«>iHiea  l*y  tIio«c  very  minLstprs  who 
wrr«  now  th«  instrimiont*  of  her  pro- 
•ecati«n,  yon  are  irrfonned,  had  b-- 
come  so  lent  and  *o  debased  as  <o 
degrade  tlie  most  proHii»ateof  her  sex. 
Can  yniir  lordships  credit  abandon- 
MiMit  Kke  ihk»i 

Her  Majenty,  it  appears,  hired  a 
Rieniai  pervanf,  of  whom  I  shall  wiy 
tonielhini;  hereafter ;  she  then  moved 
onwards  towards  Naples  ;  and  within 
a  month  after  snrh  an  interval;  the 
deijradafion  of  the  Princess  is  said  t* 
have  been  complete,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  servant  is  represented  to  have 
keen  the  mistress  of^a  menial  couri«'r, 
which  a  person  profligate  for  years 
eonid  not  so  suddenly  have  stoopod  to 
be  !  The  whole  of  the  case  mnst  fail, 
unless  yonr  lordships  believe  that  on 
the  second  night  after  her  arrival  at 
Kaples  the  alleged  intimacy  com- 
menced. If  Majochi  and  Dumont  arc 
to  bo  believed,  the  intimacy  must  then 
have  begun;  and  yonr  lordohips  will 
see  with  what  a  measnre  of  cantion. 
Even  supposing  a  course  of  profligacy 
cmild  render  a  woman  incaiitions, 
there  is  something  in  the  tale  we  have 
heard  that  sets  all  credll/iifly,  all  pro- 
babilil>,at  open  defiance.  The  very 
first  act  they  are  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted is  the  most  incantions  of  all  the 
rest — and  this,  yon  will  be  pleased  to 
recollect,  how,  and  on  what  occasion, 
it  is  brought  forward.  How  was  the 
room  prepared  for  the  indulgence  of 
this  criniinni  pa.«sion,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  all  cantinn  .<eemed  to 
have  been  abandoned.  Nothing  was 
prepared  hut  a  small  iron  bedstead. 
On  this  alone  were  clothes  placed  for 
tife  reception  of  any  body.  These 
were  all  the  preparations  which  were 
made,  and  this,  too,  in  a  house  everj- 
room  of  which  contained  a  comfort- 
able bed.  In  that  room  it  was  true 
that  there  was  a  large  bed  ;  bnt  this 
had  remained  untouched.  There  were 
no  sheets  npon  it  to  re<!ejve  any 
person,  nor  did  it  indicate  from  its 
appearance  that  any  body  had  slept  in 
it;  so,  at  least,  did  Diimont  say  in  her 
first  examination  ;  but  it  was  important 
to  remark,  that  in  her  subsequent 
examination  by  Mr.  Williams,  she 
impr«ived  upon  this  statement,  when  he 
reminded  her  that  the  bed  had  not 
been  much  tnmblcd.  Then,  and  there, 
lor  the  first  time,  came  the  story  of 
fltftins.'^    What  tie  nfttorc  «f  the  stains 


was  she  could  not  (ell :  no  peKon 
eiamined  her  on  the  subject  whi  n  the 
ranie  out  with  this  fart.  Sli«  did  not 
like  the  operation.s  of  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Williams,  oh  the  previous 
day ;  she  was  not  in  very  great 
charity  with  him — and  then  it  was 
•be  said  she  would  tell  iiim  more,  that 
6l»e  recollected  circumstances  whi«li 
escaped  her  memory  before.  The 
ffuestion  my  learned  friend  asked  could 
uot^andouehtnot,  to  make  her  reniem" 
ber  more.  I  ask  your  lordships,  could 
she  have  forgotten  ?  Was  it  likely^ 
when  a^ked  what  the  state  of  tl»e  bed 
was,  that  she  should  not  remember  it? 
She  said  the  Queen  returned  home 
early  from  the  o))era,  and  appeared  ia 
a  state  of  ur>iisual  ai:itatiori.  I  shall 
prove  that  she  retorned  home  late,  and 
that  William  Airstin,  long  before  the 
period  mentioned,  had  ceased  to  sleep 
in  the  Princess's  room.  What  possU 
ble  occasion  was  there  for  her  early 
return  from  the  opera?  It  could  not  be 
accotmted  for  in  the  way  insinuated  by 
the  witness.  Borgami,  as  courier,  had 
access  to  her  room  at  all  liotirs.  li  was 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  she  should 
return  early.  Will  any  person  say,  if 
the  circumstaace  of  the  bed  being  Inm- 
bled  was  true,  that  she  would  not  have 
stated  it  at  first  that  she  did  not  re- 
member it?  She  recollected  circum- 
stances o(  far  less  importance  occur- 
ring at  distant  periods.  Mas  it  likely 
that  this  escaped  her  memory,  nnfii 
reminded  of  it  afterwards  r  To  the 
question  whether  the  bed  was  tumbled, 
she  a«sweied — "Oh  yes!  it  appeared 
as  if  two  had  slept  in  it;'  and  then  de- 
tailed what  it  was  impossible  any  per- 
son could  remeaiber,  these  ordinary 
signs,  which  are  no  more  attended  to 
than  tlie  wind  that  blows  over  one's 
head.  I  now  come  to  the  other  scene, 
which  she  states  to  have  occurred  at 
Naples.  She  mentions  no  particular 
time;  she  will  not  sny  whether  it  was 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  day,  after  the 
circumstances  already  detailed.  She 
saw  Bergami  in  bis  shirt,  without  stock- 
ings or  night-gown,  coming  out  of  his 
own  room,  and  moving  towards  that 
part  of  the  corridor  in  which  the 
Queen's  chamber  was.  .She  did  not 
start  ;  Bergami  did  not  start.  She, 
however,  made  her  escape,and  Bergami 
moved  on  with  more  alacrity  and  stea- 
diness of  pace  than  a  husband  going  to 
the  bed-chamberof  his  wife.  I  rely,my 
lords,  on  the  great  features  of  the  saia 
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as  {1ctaik>d  by  the  witness  herself.  On 
tbesecircumstancea,  which  cannothave 
oecaped  your  lordships'  observation, 
and  these,  when  censiilered  in  connec- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt,  are  such  as  will 
leave  uo  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable man,  that  the  witness  is  a  per- 
son iinworlhy  of  credit.  Let  me  now 
remind  your  lordships  of  another  scene 
fhat  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Catania. 
It  was  stated  to  have  been  witnessed 
by  two  persons,  by  Duniont  and  Ma- 
riette.  Hoth  beard  the  child  crying  in 
the  Princess's  room,  both  heard  Ma- 
dam Oldi  endeavouring*  to  quiet  it. 
Wliatis  the  reason,  then,  that  both  these 
witnesses  were  not  called?  What  mo- 
tive can  be  assigned  for  it  ?  Only  one 
has  appeared  before  you.  No  person 
has  ventured  to  state  that  they  commu- 
nicated together  fion)  that  d?iy  to  this. 
They  did  not  communicate.  They 
eould  not.  Dumont  alone  has  been 
culled,  and  what  was  her  story?  It  is 
impossible  tliat  any  thing  could  be 
more  improbable.  It  carries  falsehood 
oil  the  very  face  of  it.  At  {;alania, 
JJersjami,  while  well,  used  to  sleep,  not 
in  the  room  next  tiie  (iueen's — not 
<'»<'«  on  the  same  corridor,  but  on  the 
aj>po9ite  side  of  the  court,  at  a  distance 
from  the  chambers  occupied  by  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 
Having  fallen  ill,  he  removed  to  the 
Countess  of  Oldi's  room,  and  tiiere  con- 
tinued sick  for  some  days.  Is  it  not 
most  extraordinary—does  it  not  appear 
utterly  unprobablc,  a  falsehood  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  that  the  scene  of  an 
funour  .should  be  laid  in  that  room  where 
he  was  contined  with  a  fever— -that  this 
*liould  be  the  time  selected  for  such  a 

t)urpose;  not  when  he  was  in  health, 
)ut  when  he  was  lying  there  as  a  pa- 
tient Sucii  was  the  moment  chosen 
for  those  endearments,  which  must  be 
necessarily  understood,  if  yon  believe 
die  witness  :  such  too  was  the  situation 
eelected  for  so  criminal  a  purpose  :  a 
»ituation,  in  which  detection  was  una- 
voidable, as  there  were  two  servants 
deeping  in  tiie  next  room,  Madame  Ol- 
.di  having  quitted  hor's  to  corae  to  that 
jji'  the  Princess.  Does  it  not  appear 
.tHitraordinary  to  your  lordships,  that 
this  was  Uie  mode  of  operation  adopted 
,upou  this  occasion  f — Does  it  not  ap- 
.pear  utterly  improbable,  that  any  per- 
>o*i  not  absolutely  deranged,  sltould 
Hia  this  risk  for  the  induTgciice  of  a 
cjiminal  passion.  It  appears  the  more 
wngular,  if  we  consider  that  here,  and 


as  at  Naples,  the  interconrse,  by  « 
slight  change,  miirht  have  been  ren- 
dered perfectly  .oafe  and  easy,  free  at 
least  from  the  immediate  danger  of  dis- 
covery by  appointing  Bergami's  ruoa 
next  to  that  of  the  Princess,  and 
placing  the  maids  last;  or  by  tho  Prin* 
cess  herself  taking  the  room  in  the  mid* 
die.  This  was  not  done.  It  dues  not 
appear  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
acted  u[)nn  from  tlie  beginning  to  end. 
In  every  case,  the  relative  situatioa  of 
the  rooms  was  the  sanic  as  at  Catania. 
Such  were  the  ingenious,  the  usual 
tactics  employed  by  her  iNIajesty  agaiast 
her  own  honour,  her  high  character,  her 
credit  with  the  world,  her  liappiuess, 
and  peace  of  mind ;  such  was  1h« 
talent,  the  (extraordinary  cunning  with 
which  she  conducted  this  intrigae, 
never  to  do  any  act  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  pTirpose,  without  affording 
easy  and  certain  means  of  detection, 
1  may  ba  told  that  the  means  are  left 
in  my  power  of  contradicting  this 
story,  by  calling  Mariette.  I  ask, 
why  she  was  not  called  by  the  ac- 
cusers, I  say  she  is  their  witness, 
bt'cau<!e  she  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  speech  of  my  learned  friend^ 
the  Attorney-General;  becaiuse  she 
has  been  spoken  of  in  the  evidence, 
I  contend  she  is  your  witness,  bocaHs« 
(his  is  a  criminal  proceeding:  it  is 
even  more  important  in  its  exisrcncies 
of  pure  and  sufficient  truth.  Why  not 
bring  forward  the  second  witness? 
It  was  in  the  power  of  my  learne4 
friends  to  do  so,  and  in  such  a  case  ac 
this  they  were  bound  to  bring  forward 
the  very  best  evidence  that  could  be 
procured.  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties ought  to  be  supported  by  testi- 
mony as  strong  and  unexceptionable 
as  a  case  in  which  life  or  limb  are 
concerned,  I  say  she  is  your  witness, 
bec«tfsc  it  is  sought  to  oppress  us  by 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties ;  she  is 
your  witness,  becjtuse  by  this  measnrt*, 
if  it  should  pass,  an  injury  will  be 
inflicted  on  my  client,  greater  thaa 
even  the  loss  of  life  or  fortune — the 
ruin  of  her  fair  fiune.  the  priwition 
of  all  those  rights  aitachod  to  her  ex- 
alted situation,  the  overthrow  of  Ucr 
happiness,  her  peace  of  mind,  of  every 
thing  that  is  most  dear  and  valual)!^). 
My  learned  friends  were  bound  to 
call  forward  the  other  witness,  and  if 
the  evidence  already  adduced  be  not 
sufficient,  as  I  contend  it  is  not,  to 
prove  guilt— if  ju&ticc  reign   in   tim 
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konsr,  we  (.liouid  not  be  called  upon 
for  a  defence.  1  can  easily  conceive, 
that,  in  a  mere  civil  case,  wlicie 
sii.^picioii.H  evidence  against  a  defend- 
ant can  be  nfuted  by  calling  a  clerk, 
a  servant,  or  a  partner,  it  would  be 
proper  to  bring  them  forward ;  but, 
in  a  criminal  proceeding,  tliere  is  no 
necessity  for  this.  There,  guilt  should 
be  established  by  pure,  unsuspected 
evidence,  and  if  not  so  established, 
acquittal  ought  to  follow.  I  put  the 
case  of  a  person  charged  with  robbery, 
or  murder,  and  broucht  to  trial  on 
iLe  oath  of  a  common  Jlow-strcet  of- 
ficer, panting  for  his  reward— a  hack- 
nied  spy,  degraded  by  his  calling  to 
the  lowest  scale  of  turpitude,  or  any 
other  suspicious  witness.  If  such  alone 
be  put  forward  to  prove  the  fact,  I 
say  the  unsuspected  relations  of  such 
a  witness  should  not  be  called  for  the 
defence.  There  is  no  necessity  for  their 
testimony,  unless  the  case  be  proved 
by  unsuspected  witnesses.  The  Bow- 
street  officer  anxious  for  his  reward, 
the  hired  spy,  the  vile  base  informer, 
on  who^e  oath  alotie  the  case  rests, 
and  who  ill  their  evidencehave  shewed 
themsel»es  unworthy  of  credit,  do  not 
reqtiire  that  unsuspected  witnesses 
should  be  called  on  for  the  defence. 
In  such  cases  tlie  Engjish  law  provides, 
what  indeed  justice  and  common  sense 
require,  that  every  person  should  be 
held  innocent  till  he  is  proved  <'uilty. 
-The  Queen  is  now,  and  has  been  long 
placed  in  i:  singnlar,  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing situation^  Her  mind  from 
recent,  as  well  as  former  events,  must 
be  naturally  disposed  to  put  a  painful 
construction  on  the  condur-t  and  mo- 
tives of  all  by  whom  she  is  surrounded. 
She  has  been  inured  to  this  by  a  long 
and  uninteiruptod  course  of  perse- 
cution—by much  and  severe  oppres- 
sion, abroad  and  at  home,  by  manifold 
frauds  upon  her  benevolence  and 
generous  credulity— by  the  malice  and 
treachery  of  spies  and  servants — by 
those  hidden  artifices  which  it  was  im- 
possible always  to  trace.  This  last 
scpi  e  was  not  calculated  to  form  f.n 
cxc  plion  in  her  mind  to  the  conduc  t 
habitually  pur.sued  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded her.  All  she  had  witnessed 
in  Italy,  all  she  witnessed  since  her 
arrival  here,  down  to  the  last  day  of 
tlii*  proceeding— the  witnesses  who 
appeared  agaiu.^'t  her,  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves,  the 
nature  of  their  U-stiiuony,  were  all  cal- 


culated to  fill  with  general  suspicion 
and  distrnst,  an  otherwise  uuinispecting 
breast.  It  is  the  portion  of  those  who 
have  been  persecuted  by  enemies  so 
little  scrupulous  as  the  Omptedas,  the 
Grimms,  and  the  Redens,  of  another 
country — not  forgetting  theDouglasses, 
those  Omptedas  of  our  own  land — it  is 
their  unhappy,  but  unavoidable  lot  to 
be  liable  to  suspicion — not  to  know  to 
whom  they  dare  trust.  This  distrust, 
forced  on  the  mind  by  a  recollection  of 
unceasing  plots  and  artifice,  must,  no 
doubt,  render  her  Majesty  extremely 
fearful  and  circumspect  with  respect 
to  any  witness  she  may  be  disposed  to 
call  in  her  defence.  Her  Majesty,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  now  be  harbouring 
in  her  breast  a  viper  of  the  same  brood 
as  Dunionf,  I  mean  the  sister  of  that 
person,  one  with  whom  she  correspon- 
ded, and,  as  she  said,  in  cypher,  but 
this  I  do  not  believe.  All  Ihcie  cir- 
cumstances are  calculated  to  prescribe 
suspicion,  as  a  duty  in  her  Majesty's 
present  situation.  That  great  man 
who,  in  former  times  fulminated  over 
Greece,  to  wake  his  country  into  cau- 
tion against  the  chains  that  were  pre- 
paring for  her,  imprinted,  in  words  of 
fire,  this  maxim  on  the  breast  of  bis 
audience  that,  instead  of  all  other  ram- 
parts for  the  protection  of  a  people, 
the  best  security  against  fraud  and  op- 
pression is  to  imitate  that  mistrust  of 
the  strong  which  nature  has  implanted 
in  the  breasts  of  the  feeble  part  of  the 
creation.  It  is  alien  to  an  innocent 
creature,  but  it  is  one  of  these  guards 
that  innocence  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  when  surrounded  by  such 
persons  as  the  Grimms,  the  Omptedas, 
the  Douglasses,  and  the  still  less  scru- 
pidous  Majochis,  Dumonts,  and  Sac- 
cliis.  I  feel  satisfied  in  my  own  mind, 
that  we  are  not  to  call  this  witness  for 
the  defence,  that  we  have  no  occasion 
for  it  had  we  been  called  upon  by  her 
Majesty  to  deliver  our  opinion  on  this 
point,  I  at  least  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  awaken  suspicions  in  her  breast.  I 
siiould  consider  that  we  are  justified 
from  ail  the  circumstances  in  so  doing, 
and  in  leaving  the  case  at  once  as  It 
now  stands.  Her  Majesty,  however, 
has  hitherto  seen  no  reason  to  part 
with  a  faithful  servant,  no  ground  of 
suspicion  arising  against  her  conduct. 
She  has,  as  yet,  discovered  nothing  to 
her  prejudice.  We  shall,  therefore, 
my  lords,  present  her  before  you  as  a 
witness  upon  this  occasion,  and  yoa 
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will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing from  her  own  lips  what  will  prove 
that  her  sister  is  not  borne  out  in  her 
statement  by  fact  and  truth.  She  is, 
upon  this  occasion,  quite  a  gratuitous 
witness,  coming  forward  unasked,  and 
merely  from  excessive  zeal  for  that 
mistress  whose  kindness  she  has  long 
experienced.  We  shall  shew,  that  at 
the  time  Dumont  represented  Bergami 
as  having  returned  with  the  passport, 
and  spending  the  niiiht  in  the  Princess* 
rooms  that  preparations  were  then  actu- 
ally making  for  the  journey  ;  that  so  far 
from  remaining  there  during  the  night, 
they  entered  the  carriage  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  his  arrival;  that  the 
whole  of  this  period  was  employed  in 
getting  ready  the  basgage ;  and  that 
while  this  business  was  going  forward, 
the  Queen's  door  continued  always 
open  :  her  servants  were  constantly 
passing,  so  that  they  might  easily  have 
seen  any  thing  that  occurred  in  the 
room.  They  all  came  in  and  out  as 
often  as  Bergami,  makiug  preparations 
for  the  journey,  whilst  the  Princess 
was  reclined  on  the  bed  in  a  travelling 
dress  in  which  she  had  Iain  down  de- 
termined at  whatever  hour  the  pass- 
port arrived  to  rcsimie  her  course. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  Carlsruhe  bu- 
siness, there  is  no  occasion  to  contra- 
dict the  witness  Kress,  that  she  saw  a 
woman  in  Bergami's  room.  I  have  al- 
ready commented  upon  that  point.  It 
is  said  that  if  this  were  a  plot,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  swearing  une- 
quivocally to  the  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  circumstances  that  have  been 
communicated.  Can  they  who  argue 
thus,  forget  that  in  a  conspiracy  there 
are  two  very  material  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  fust  place,  the  more 
effectual  way  of  obtaining  credibilty 
and  securing  success  in  a  plot  of  this 
nature,  is  not  to  swear  too  hard,  to 
support  an  appearance  of  honest  cau- 
tion and  scrupulous  circumspection,  to 
knit  the  false  with  the  true  with  such 
ingenuity  as  may  procure  beliefj  to 
build  a  fanciful  fabric  of  realities  from 
that  which  exists  only  in  pictures,  and 
to  slate  facts  as  moderately  a.id  as  little 
offensive  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
object  to  be  attained.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  in  no  one  instance  have  two 
w  itnesscs  been  called  to  establish  a  sin- 
gle fact?  Why  was  this  omitted,  when 
it  might  be  done  without  difficulty  ? 
Why,  but  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  call  forward 
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one  for  the  purpose  of  swearing,  and 
another  with  a  view  to  conffrmation. 
If  two  witnesses  had  been  called  to  one 
fact,  it  was  likely  that  in  the  cross-ex- 
amination they  might  contradict  each 
other,  and  therefore  it  was  that  my 
learned  friends  prudently  abstained 
from  having  recourse  to  so  dangerous 
an  experiment.  One  circumstance  was 
alluded  to,  to  the  truth  of  which,  if 
true,  a  number  of  witnesses  might  have 
been  called.  The  circumstance  I  mean 
is  that  which  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  masquerade.  It  must  have 
been  known  to  numbers  that  her  Ma- 
jcsty  appeared  there;  that  she  was 
hissed  in  consequence  of  the  indecency 
of  her  dress.  These  were  circum- 
stances which,  upon  a  public  occasioa 
could  not  possibly  have  been  concealed. 
The  hissing  must  ere  long  have  been 
known  at  Naples,  and  not  only  there, 
but  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  all 
the  cities  round  about,  "  Et  omnibus 
aliis  opidis."  What  has  become  of  V. 
Tyson  ?  Why  has  she  not  been  called  ? 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason — she  is  not 
an  Italian.  If  the  facts  stated  be  true, 
there  were  the  most  important  reasons 
for  calling  this  witness :  she  was  one 
of  the  Queen's  servants — she  had  the 
care  of  the  linen,  superintended  it,  and 
no  person  was  more  likely  to  speak 
with  certainty  to  the  spots  and  stains 
Mhich  were  said  to  have  been  observed 
on  the  bed  clothes.  There  was  no- 
thing new  in  this;  the  practice  of 
calling  washerwomen  was  not  novel  j 
they  were  called  in  the  Douglas  plotj 
rendered,wise,  however, by  experience, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them 
forward  on  the  present  occasion.  Shall 
I  be  told  that  there  was  any  hastening 
in  swearing  the  witnesses  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  contradict 
all  the  evidence  fiiat  has  been  given; 
but  my  learned  friends  should  not  have 
called  upon  niQ  for  this.  I  contend, 
that  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  am  not 
bound  to  call  witnesses;  and  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  If 
your  lordships  believe  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  witnesses  against  her 
Majesty,  there  is  proof  positive  of  adul- 
tery. No  case  of  the  kind  could  be 
proved  more  fully  than  this  has  been, 
if  you  credit  the  statements  that  have 
been  made.  If  you  believe  Sacchi, 
Bergami  has  been  seen  twice  going 
into  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess,  and 
not  returning.  If  yon  believe  him,  and 
some  more  of  the  witnesses,  iu  all  they 
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bavc  sworn  to,  she  U  not  only  gnilty  of 
the  crime  alleged  against  her  in  the  bill, 
but  she  is  as  bad  even  as  Messalina. 
If,  however,  they  are  not  v^orthy  of  cre- 
dit—if  thry  have  sworn  to  these  cir- 
camstanreii,  kno\vin;>  thim  to  be  fulse, 
we  mnst  conclude  them  to  be  more  vile 
than  those  jacobins  who,   in  the  pro- 
gress of    the  Freuch  revolution,  at- 
tempted to  affix  iio  unnatural  a  charge 
npon  Marie  Antoinette.     I  have  heard 
it  observed,  that,  without  touching  on 
the  important  part  of  the  charge,  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  may  be  ruined, 
by  convicting  them  of  falsehood  in  un- 
inportant  particulars.     If,  however,  I 
am  to  set  up  witnesses,  my  confirma- 
tion of  innocence  ^hould  extend  to  the 
crime  itself,  and  not  be  confined  to  tri- 
vial circumstances.      Wiihont  calling 
evidt-nce,  I   apprehend,  it  would   be 
quite  sufficient  for  my  case  to  show, 
tiiat  there  are  circumstances  in  the  evi- 
dence  for  the  bill  which  take  away  cre- 
dibility from  the  whole  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  sworn  to.     If  one  part  of  the 
charge  shonid  not  only  not  be  proved, but 
be  found  utterly  inconsistent  with  facts 
detailed  in  evidence — if  it  shonid  appear 
that  falsehood  has  been  sworn  to  in  tri- 
vial circumstances — tliis  I  tliink  will 
be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  whole  of 
tke  testimony.    If  in  a  case  like  this, 
it  sliould  appear  that    falsehood  was 
btuted  by  any  witness,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding, the  rest  of  his  testimony 
is   to   be   believed,     what  chance    of 
escape  will  there  ever  again  be  from 
the  grasp  of  nnprincipled  conspiracy? 
The  thing  would  be  different  if  two 
witnesses    had  been  called  to  swear 
to  any  one  fact.    This  is  what  forms 
Uie  safe-guard  of  every  man,  and  with- 
out It  no  person  can  be  protected  from 
tlie  machinations    of   a    conspirator. 
Let  me  suppose  that  any  one  of  your 
lordships  were  to  fall  into  what  I  wonid 
consider  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  happen  to  any  man,  either  in  an 
humble  or  an  elevated  split- re  of  life — 
that  you  should  be  charged  with  a  crime, 
at  the  bare  thought  of  which  every  feel- 
ing  rcvolt9,aad  human  nature  is  shocked 
-it  might  happen  to  the  best  and  the 


mo»t  virtuous  ot  men.  Suppose  one  of 
your  lordtJiips  to  be  charged  with  tke 
commission  of  aii  infamous  crime.  Hie 
f<)irest  rcpntation,  when  attacked  in 
this  manner,  cannot  possibly  escape  but 
in  one  way.  It  is  notj)ossible  to  over- 
turn the  charge  by  contending  testi- 
mony, because   the  plotter,  on  such 


occasions,  takes  care,  that  there  is  only 
one  who  can  swear— he  selects,  for  ex- 
ample, the  time  and  place  in  which  any 
any   of  your  lordships  may    be  found 
alone.     You  may  be  in  the  place  at  the 
time  mentioned.     A  direct  contradic- 
tion under  such  circumstances  is  im- 
possible.   What  does  the  court  do  be- 
fore  whom    such   a   case  is    brought? 
They  will  direct  the  acijuiital  of  the 
person  accused,    if  the   most  trilling 
falsehood,  and  in  the  most  unimportant 
particular  should  be  detected  in  the 
evidence  of  the  base  informer.     I  call 
upon  your  lordships  now  to  act  npun  the 
same  principle.     I  ask  only  this  protec- 
tion   for  her  Majesty  —  a   protection 
which  justice  and  innocence  demand. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  situation  of 
Bergami  previons  to  his  cnttrring  the 
service  of  the  Queen :  it  has  been  said 
that  this  circumstance  alone,  contrasted 
with  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  now 
moves,  is  quite  sufficient  to  excite  sus- 
picion.    My  lords,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tkat  he  has  been  elevated  to  a  situa- 
tion by  his  illustrious  mistress,  far  above 
that  in  which  he  formerly  moved,  and 
sorr>'  I  should   be,  indeed,  if,  in  this 
country,  such  a  circumstance  conid  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  serious  charge,      if 
raising  a  meritorious  servant  to  a  place 
of  trust,  was  to  be  insinuated  as  matter 
of  criminality,  God  forbid  !  we  should 
ever  see  the  day  when  all  stations  may 
not  be  open  to  all  men  according  to 
theirmerits.     I  beg,  however, to  remind 
your  lordships,  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
promotion  was  qaite  overstated.     The 
manner  of  it  shews,  that  he  earned  it 
gradually  by  the  faithfulness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  it  tends  also  to  shew  the  little 
credit  that  is  to  be  piven  to  some  part 
of  the   evidence.     Dumont  stated,  if 
she  is  to  be  believed,  that,  in  tlie  short 
space  of  three  weeks  after  lie  was  taken 
into  service,  the  Princess  promoted  him 
to  her  bed;  yet  after  this  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  act  as  courier ;  he  dined  with 
the  servants  at  Genoa,  and  only  once 
sat  at  the  Princess's  table  by  accident. 
It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  immediately  previous   to  their 


voyage,  that  he"  was  admilted  to  her 
table.  He  proceeded  by  slow  decrees 
in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  travelling 
first  on  horseback  as  courier,  then  in  a 
carriage  by  himself,  and  subsequently 
made  chamberlain.  This  is  utterly  in- 
consistent, if  you  suppose  the  Queen  to 
be  that  insane,  infatuated  woman,  she 
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has  been  described.  Would  she,  if  thus 
%ioIentJy  attached,  allow  her  paramour 
10  remain  even  a  day  in  a  degrading 
situation.  This  does  not  resemble  the 
manner  in  which  love  usnnlly  rewards 
the  object  on  whom  it  is  fixed.  It  ra- 
ther resembles  the  slow  progress  by 
which  merit  struggles  through  diffieul- 
tiei-  to  the  place  it  is  worthy  of.  Ber- 
gami  was  no  common  man,  but  a  per- 
son of  merit.  His  origin  was  not  low, 
for  his  father  possessed  a  moderate 
property  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  got 
into  difficulties,  like  many  Italian  gen- 
tlemen, and  soon  sold  his  estate  to  pay 
his  father's  debts.  He  was  certainly 
reduced,  but  still  a  reduced  gentleman, 
and  recognized  as  such  in  General  Pi- 
no's  servic'j,  for  he  dined  at  his  table 
during  the  Spanish  campaign.  The 
General  respected  him,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  all  those  whom  he 
served.  They  encouraged  him  to  hope 
for  better  things,  as  knowing  his  for- 
mer situation  and  his  present  merit. 
It  was  an  Austrian  nobleman  who  pro- 
posed him  as  a  courier  in  the  service 
of  the  Queen,  and  he  was  hired  by  the 
chamberlain  without  her  Majesty's 
knowledge.  This  nobleman  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  be  promoted  as 
he  had  seerf'better  days.  It  was  almost 
a  condition  of  his  engagement  that  he 
should  go  as  a  courier,  and  be  subse- 
quently raised  to  a  better  station,  if  he 
rt^ndered  himself  worthy  of  it.    My 


lords,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  as  an 
important  circnmstance.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  material  to  the  defence.  I 
think  I  have  already  disposed  of  the 
case  by  the  comments  I  have  made  upon 
the  evidence .  I  thought  it  neccssarj', 
however,  to  dwell  on  the  circumstaoce, 
as  it  had  been  a  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation. If  her  Majesty  had  been  charged 
with  secret  guilt,  against  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  provide  defence — had  she  been 
charged  with  what  could  have  fallen  un- 
der the  observ.ition  of  those  with  whom 
she  could  have  associated  as  fi lends 
or  equals — with  any  improper  courses 
in  public  intercourse,  I  could  have 
stood  npon  high  ground  indeed.  I 
could  have  easily  r.efuted  every  insi- 
nuation of  this  kind,  to  whatever  pe- 
riod of  her  life  it  might  have  been  at- 
tached— whether  before  she  visited  this 
country,  or  while  she  continued  in  it.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  testimonial,  written 
by  his  late  Majesty,  which  cannot  be 
read  without  the  deepest  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  respect  for  his  character. 
It  proves  the  light  in  which  he  viewed 
her  at  that  time,  and  whom,  both  then 
and  ever  after,  he  loved  with  a  more 
tender  recollection  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  her  family.  The  plainness,  the 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  manly  sense 
of  this  note,  written  in  1804,  could 
not  be  sufficiently  admired :  it  is 
thus — 


*'  Windsor  Castle,  Nov.  IS,  1804. 
<*  My  dearest  Daughter-in-law  and  Niece, 
"  Yesterday,  I  and  the  rest  of  my  family  had  au  interview  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Kew:  care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  alter- 
cation, or  explanation;  consequently,  the  conversation  was  neither  instructive 
■  nor  entertaining:  but  it  leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  show 
whether  his  desire  to  return  to  his  family  is  only  verbal  or  real,  which  time 
alone  can  show.     I  am  not  idle  in  my  endeavours  to  make  inquiries  that  may 
enable  me   to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear  child. 
You  and  I  with  so  much  reason  must  interest  ourselves;  and  its  effecting  my 
having  the  happiness  of  living  with  you,  is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming 
some  idea  on  the  subject,  but  you  may  depend  upon  their  not  being  decided 
upon  without  your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence;  for  your  authority  as 
mother,  it  is   my   object  to  support.     Helieve  me  at  all  times    my  dearest 
danghter- in-law  and  niece,  your  most  affectionate  father-in  law  and -uncle, 

"  GEORGE  R." 

This  was  the  opinion,  and  these  were  the  sentimento,  of  a  man  not  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  society,  or  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  huriian  henrt.  Here 
he  shewed  all  the  anxiety  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  a  child,  and  evinced  all  those  sentiments  in  favour  of  the 
interests  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  the  consciousness  alone  of  the 
purity  of  her  conduct,  and  the  extent  of  her  merits,  could  have  excited.  I 
might  now  read  to  your  lordships  a  letter  from  his  illustrious  successor,  not 
in  the  same  tone,  not  indicative  of  the  same  regard— but  by  no  means  indi- 
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cativp  of  any  want  of  confulencc,  or  any  desire  to  trammel  his  Royal  Consort 
in  that  c(mi>e  of  life  whieii  her  own  feelings  mipht  suggest.  I  allude  to  that 
letter  which  ha*  heen  »o  often  before  your  lordsliips  in  other  shapes,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  necessary  now  to  repeat.  In  tliat  letter  he  expressed 
his  wish  that  they  shonid  live  apart.  Their  inclinafions,  he  said,  wore  not 
in  their  power,  and  their  mutual  happiness  would  be  best  consulted  by  their  liv- 
inf^n.Hunder,  nnder  any  plan  which  might  seem  most  conducive  to  their  comforts. 
There  was  no  iiidicHtion  that  her  conduct  should  he  made  a  subject  of 
observation,  or  that  her  seclusion  should  be  interrupted  by  the  rigour  of  a 
scrutini/ing  agency — such  as  had  brought  the  prestnt  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  into  life.  (A  cry  of  "  Read  the  Letter,"  from  the  ministerial 
benches.) 
Mr.  Brougham  immediately  read  the  following  letter : — 

**  Madam — As  Lord  Cholmondely  informs  nie'that  yon  wish  I  would  define, 
in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
myself  upon  that  head  with  as  mnch  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety, 
as  the  nature  of  .the  subject  will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our 
power;  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  for  the  other,  because 
nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable 
society  is,  however,  in  our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted 
to  that ;  and  1  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  tiie  condition  which  yon  required 
through  Lady  Cholmondely,  that,  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening 
to  my  daughter,  which,  I  trust  Providence,  will  in  its  mercy  avert,  I  shall 
not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction,  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  con- 
nection of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  sluill  now  linally  close  this  disagreeable 
correspondence ;  trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely  explained  ourselves 
to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
I  am,  Madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely  your's. 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE  P." 


My  lords, — I  do  not  mean  to  call  this, 
as  it  has  been  termed  by  others,  a 
letter  of  licence ;  but  I  think  that  such 
an  epistle  must  make  it  a  matter  of 
natural  wonder  to  the  minds  of  all  by 
whom  it  hiis  been  heard,  to  find  that 
ever  after  the  individual  by  whom  it 
had  been  received  should  have  been 
made  the  oltjert  of  a  more  especial 
watchfulness  and  should  have  been 
exposed  to  an  encreased  rigour  of 
observation.  Snch,  however,  my  lords, 
is  the  state  of  this  case ;  and  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  her  Majesty 
is  now  unexpectedly  dragged  to  your 
bar.  The  «eeret  agency  by  which  she  . 
has  been  haunted,  at  length  effected 
the  first  step  towards  her  destruction  ; 
but,  tjiank  God!  their  machinations 
must  here  cease.  The  innocence,  and 
the  puiity'of  my  illustrious  client  has 
]>een  ii.s.HaiJed.  but  I  trust  with  con- 
fidei;re,  that  tlie  base  efforts  of  her 
calumniators  will  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. Your  lordships  have  atten- 
tively regnrde<l  the  evidence  as  it  has 
been  submitted  to  yonr  n'otire.  You 
bave  no  doubt  watched  the  character 
of  the  witnesses,  and  I  am  satisfied 
yon  will  agree  with  me,  that  not  one 
of  those  witue&scs  is  entitled   to  the 


slightest  credit.  No  single  fact  of  the 
heinous  charges  which  have  been  made 
has  been  supported  by  a  single  iudi- 
vidnal  entitled  to  credit.  Good  wit- 
nesses were  within  the  reach  of  her 
Majesty's  accusers,  persons  entitled  to 
confidence  and  belief;  but  tliese  had 
been  studiously  avoided.  The  plot 
has  been  discovered  by  the  means  ef 
those  principles  which  invarialily  ap- 
ply to  such  cases.  It  has  been  exposed 
to  the  open  glare  of  day,  by  the  case 
breaking  down  in  some  of  those  parts 
which,  however  ingeniously  got  up  as 
a  whole,  were  left  exposed  to  attack. 
The  great  features  of  the  plan  have 
been  preserved  with  a  studious  regard 
to  ultimate  success  ;  but  some  of  the. 
minor  fortifications,  from  a  belief  that 
their  weakness  would  not  be  dis- 
covered, were  left  unprotected.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  justice  has  tri- 
umphed— it  is  by  such  trifles  that  the 
w<  ightiest  and  most  serious  accusations 
have,  even  after  having  received  the 
support  of  great  and  good  men,  been 
laid  prostrate.  I  shall  be  excused  by 
your  lordships  for  quoting  an  authority 
from  .Scripture,  in  support  o<»  this 
proposition.  The  passace  to  which  I 
allude,  recites  a  case  iu  which  the 
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judges  of  that  day,  the  elders,  were 
ariaiiE;ned  against  the  accused — and 
in  which  when  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  pronouncing  an  unjust  judgment, 
with  the  full  persuasion  of  its  justice, 
the  victim  was  rescued  from  the  gripe 
of  destruction  which  was  about  to 
grasp  him,  by  the  simple  circumstance 
of  a  contradiction  respecting  a  tama- 
risk tree.  Such  had  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  Majochi,  Du- 
Diont,  Sacchi,  and  all  the  other  herd 
of  witnesses,  who  had  been  called, 
deposed  with  unblushing  confidence, 
and  with  an  undeviating  accuracy  to 
all  the  main  features  of  the  cliarges, 
which  it  was  their  object,  as  well  as 
their  interest,  to  sustain,  and  might 
have  eventually  succeeded,  but  for 
the  aid  and  interpositmn  of  that  Di- 
vine Providence  which  wills  not  that 
the  guilty  shall  triumph.  When  such 
a  case  as  this  is  before  you — when 
such  evidence  is  brought  to  support 
it,  can  you  hesitate  as  to  the  opinion 
■which  it  becomes  your  bounden  duty 
to  form  ?  Can  you,  upon  evidence 
which  would  be  inadequate  to  prove 
the  most  trifling  debt — which  would 
be  too  impotent  to  deprive- a  subject 
of  the  commonest  civil  right — which 
would  be  rejected  in  the  most  ordinary 
court  of  justice  as  insufficient  to 
establish  the  lowest  offence — can  you, 
I  say,  upon  such  scandalous  and  bare- 
faced perjury,  in  this,  the  highest 
court  which  is  known  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  entertain  a  charge  so  mon- 
strous as  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  ruin  of  the  honour  of  an  English 
Queen?  What  wotdd  be  said  by  the 
people  of  England — what  would  be 
said  by  the  world  at  large — if,  upon 
this  8j)ecies  of  proof,  ai;ting,  as  you 
do,  as  judges  and  legislators,  you  were 
to  pass  a  bill,  which  must  for  ever 
debase  and  degrade  an  injured,  an 
innocent  woman  f 

My  lords, — I  pray  your  lordships  to 
pause,  standing  as  you  do  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  before  you  form  your 
judgment — a  judgment  which,  if  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships'  consideration, 
will  fall  in  its  object,  and  will  return 
upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the 
country,  my  lords,  from  the  horrors 
of  such  an  occurrence;  save  your- 
selves from  the  consequences  of  an 
event  by  which  yeu  would  ri>k  the 
situation  you  hold  in  that  country  of 
vrhich  you  are  the  oruameut,  but  in 


which  you  would  cease  te  flourish  if 
no  longer  served  by  the  people.  Like 
the  blossom  torn  from  its  parent  stem, 
and  dragged  from  the  root  by  which 
its  beauties  were  sustained,  once  de- 
prived of  the  confidence,  and  esteem, 
and  support  of  your  fellow  men,  you 
must  wither  and  decay.  Then,  my 
lords,  I  say,  save  that  country,  that 
you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save 
the  crown,  the  people,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy— shake  not  the  altar  itself,  which 
would  not  be  less  endangered  than 
its  kindred  throne.  Your  lordships 
willed— the  King  willed  that  the 
Queen  of  tliese  realms  should  be  left 
without  the  solemn  service  of  the 
church.  In  the  absence  of  this  so- 
lemnity, she  sustained  no  loss,  for 
she  still  enjoyed  the  heartfelt  prayers 
of  the  people.  Her  Majesty  wants 
not  my  prayers — but  I  now  ardently 
and  sincerely  supplicate  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  that  mercy  may  be  poured 
down  on  the  people  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  their  rulers  deserve,  and 
that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to- 
wards justice." 

The  learned  gentleman  concluded 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock.  It  had  evi- 
dently made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  House,  and  for  some  tin«e  the 
noble  lords  were  occupied  in  remark- 
ing on  its  tendency.  Several  peers 
quitted  the  house,  and  were  seen  in 
consultation  in  the  passages.  The 
counsel  on  both  sides  also  retired  to 
obtain  refreshments. 

At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  was  about  to 
address  their  lordships,  when 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  inter- 
posed. He  remarked,  that  as  Mr.  WiU 
liams  was  about  to  address  the  house, 
as  second  counsel  for  the  Queen,  it  was 
his  duty  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
it  was  at  tfieir  option  whether  to 
permit  the  course  contemplated  by 
him  to  be  pursued  or  not ;  but  ho 
ap|)ri>hended  the  house  would  concur 
with  him,  that  in  so  important  a  case, 
their  discretion  would  be  best  exer- 
cised by  permitting  it  (hear). 

Mr.  AV ILLI AMS  then  catne  forward 
to  the  bai-.  He  could,  he  said,  asMire 
their  lordshiiis  tliat  no  man  could  fetl 
more  sincerely,  on  this  occasion,  than 
he  did,  the  various  disadvantages  he 
had  to  encounter ;  no  man  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  aware  than  he  was  of 
the  pressing  difficulties  under  which 
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he  laboured,  when  he  was  about  to 
address  their  iorchhip.s  on  this  most 
monicntoHs  question.  He  alhuletl  not 
to  the  inridrntal  circiimstanre,  that 
it  remained  sonif  what  in  duiibt  wiiether 
the  priv.ilej;e  or  the  rifht  to  speak 
might  be  allowed  to  iiiin  at  all  (a  cir- 
carastance,  neverlheless,  not  wholly 
iiuiniportutit  with  respect  to  a  due 
preparation  for  the  occa>iion) — in  that 
did  he  now  advert  to  the  severe  de 
niand  which  he  should  be  compelled 
to  make  on  their  lordships'  patience — 
a  demand,  perhaps,  the  more  severe, 
because  it  was  in  some  degree  un- 
expected ;  but  he  adverted  to  his  fate 
or  fortune,  or  whatsoever  else  it  might 
be  termed,  which  brought  him  next  in 
succession  to  the  consideration  of  a 
•nbject,  which  he  would  not  say  had 
been  discussed,  but  which  had  been 
dissected,  torn  in  parts,  and  laid  before 
their  lordships,  quivering,  writhing, 
and  trembling,  by  the  marvellous 
machinery  which  his  learned  friend 
brought  to  bear  on  this  and  on  every 
question.  In  treating  this  subject  he 
would  cast  behiud  him  every  unfair  con- 
sideriition,  and  having  expressed  this 
sentiment,  he  could  at  once  he  hoped 
be  believed,  when  he  said  that  he  de- 
precated most  decidedly  any  notion 
that  he  stood  forward  froni  a  spirit  of 
competition.  The  present  was  a  case 
marked  by  this  disiingnishing  feature, 
beyond  any  other  that  had  hitherto 
occurred,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  world  to  the  present  hour,  namely, 
that  it  presented  to  the  mind  nothing 
bnt  pure  and  unmixed  evil,  without 
the  slightest  portion  of  beiu-fit.  His 
learned  triend  had  evinced  an  enlarged 
intellect  to  comprehend,  a  power"  to 
express,  a  courage  to  meet  all  diffi- 
culties, a  varying  and  shifting  attitude, 
suited  to  every  change  in  this  case,  m 
the  course  of  his  honourable  and  gkri- 
ous  exertions — exertions,  the  force  of 
which  was  then  alive  in  the  memory, 
in  the  judgment,  and  in  the  feelings  of 
that  house.  It  now  became  his  office, 
after  the  labours  of  his  learned  friend, 
to  collect  the  scattered  remnants, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
on  this  bill,  might  have  been  over- 
looked or  left  behiud,  in  order  to  fill 
np  that  measure  of  condemnation, 
which,  with  all  his  heart  he  hoped, 
and  in  his  conscience  bf  believed,  was 
not  remote  or  distant,  but  now  awaited 
this  prosecution,  though  it  was  the 
third  which  had  been  directed  against 
his    royal    mistress  the  Queen.     He 


would  ask  their  lordships,  wIk)  were 
the  parties  in  this  case  ?  That  surely 
was  not  an  immaterial  consideration, 
licfore  he  proceeded  to  any  thing  else. 
He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  with 
difficulty  that  they  had  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge— liiat 
some  explanation  had  been  allowed 
with  respect  to  the  party  to  whom  her 
Majesty's  counsel  were  opposed.  They 
originally  knew  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  some  person  or  other,  and  the 
power  was  not  less  formidable  for 
being  imperfectly  divulged.  Bnt,  not 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  the  King — that,  name 
which  in  itself  was  ''  a  tower  of 
strength" — a  name  which, neverlhelcss^ 
stood  in  the  front  of  this  bill,  it  was 
now  past  speculation — it  was  now  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt  who  the  pro- 
secutor was.  On  the  one  side,  their 
lordships  saw  arrayed  before  them 
all  the  weight  of  the  crown— power, 
authority,  wealth,  influence — (that  in- 
fluence from  whence  a  large  portion 
of  this  evidence  was  derived);  and, 
on  the  other,  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
borne  down  by  a  series  of  harsh  treat- 
ment, to  which  allusion  had  already 
been  made,  (and  on  which  he  would 
say  no  more  at  present,)  "  shorn  of 
her  beams,"  deprived  of  her  honours — 
a  Queen,  who,  with  reference  to  this 
prosecution,  had,  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fate,  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  some  p<  rsons,  by  the  ca- 
suistry of  office  in  others,  been  deprived 
of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  active, 
and  the  most  zealous  of  her  defenders. 
It  was  necessary,  with  respect  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  their  lordships 
wished  to  allow  the  free  and  fair 
operation  of  their  minds,  that  they 
should  cumbat  strongly  against  any 
thing  like  the  ascendancy  of  power  od 
the  one  hand,  opposed  as  it  was  to 
the  helplessness,  the  desertion,  the 
want  of  friends,  and  the  absence  ef 
protectors,  which  appeared  on  the 
other.  They  were  told,  by  a  wi«e 
people,  to  whom  reference  was  fre- 
quently made,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  this  caution,  witli  respect  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  accuser, 
ought  to  be  strictly  aud  vigilantly  ex- 
ercised ;  because,  if  it  were  not,  that 
authority  might  be  productive  of 
much  abuse: — "  Semper  in  hac  ci- 
vitate  (said  Cicero),  nimis  magnis 
accusatorum  opibus  et  populus  uni- 
versus  et  sapieutes,  ac  multnm  iu 
posternm  prospicicutes  judices  resti* 
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ternnt" — a  testimony,  which,  at  the 
outset',  he  would  tako  occasion  to  no- 
tice as  remarkable  on  this  ground, that 
it  sJiowcd  the  opinion  of  the  universal 
people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  wise  and 
provi<ient  judges,  to  be  one  and  the 
same.  Cicero  went  on  thus — "  Nolo 
accusator  in  judicium  potentium  affcrat, 
non  vim  majorem  aliqnam,  non  aucto- 
ritatem  exccUentem,  non  n:iniam  gra- 
tiam;  valeant  hapc  omnia  ad  salutem 
innocentiuni,  ad  opein  impotentium, 
ad  auviliuracalamitosorura;  inpericnio 
vero,  et  in  pcmicie  civium  ;  repudieu- 
tur."  Their  lordships  ounht,  and  he 
donbted  not  would,  exert  a  powerful 
caution, and  keep  their  minds  perfectly 
clear  from  any  undue  bias,  in  the 
course  of  this  conllict,  in  order  that 
strict,  impartial,  and  equal  justice 
might  be  awarded  to  the  parties. 
There  was  another  topic  t«  which  he 
would  take  leave  to  allude.  He  would 
not  waste  their  lordships'  time  by  stat- 
ing, after  the  many  discussions  they 
had  heard  on  the.  subject,  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings  adopted  in  the 
courts  below ;  but  he  would  observe, 
that  it  was  an  invariable  and  sacred 
rule  in  those  proceedings,  that  on  the 
evidence  in  thfs  case,  and  on  the  evi- 
dence only,  was  the  judgment  to  be 
formed.  In  this  case,  also,  he  trusted 
that  no  previous  opinion — that  no  pre- 
conception from,  whatsoever  quarter 
it  might  be  derived — that  no  rumour, 
hoviever  frequent  it  might  be  (and,  for 
any  thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  rn- 
raours  might  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated)— ^shouId  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  case  ;  but  that  the  evi- 
dence, and  nothing  but  the  evidence, 
would  be  the  rule  and  criterion  of 
every  noble  lord  who  heard  him  in 
deciding  on  this  most  important  ques- 
tion. Without  this  sentiment  pre- 
vailed, no  longer  conld  there  be  any 
chance  for  the  party  accused  ;  without 
that  feeling  existed,  he  knew  not  by 
what  secret  power — he  knew  not  by 
what  doubtful  means— he  knew  not  by 
what  hidden  springs — he  knew  not  by 
whatobscuremotives,conclusions  might 
bearrivedat,andactedon.  But  this  he 
knew,  that,  except  by  an  open,  a  pub- 
lic, a  fair,  and  an  equal  examination 
of  evidence  on  both  sides,  justice  could 
not  be  administered.  While  he  was 
on  this  subject  he  wished  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  another  part  of 
the  case,  net  altogether  unconnected 
with  it.     How  did  her  Majesty  the 


Queen  stand  at  present  ?  She  stood 
under  those  difficulties  of  defenc*  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge — placed  in  tlie 
midst  of  pi'oceedings  which  had  not  tlie 
most  remote  analogy  to  those  carried 
on  at  any  other  tribnnal.  .She  was 
most  critically  situated,  and  had  to  sur- 
mount a  variety  of  difficulties,  which, 
in  the  case  of  no  individual  that  stood 
at  the  bar  of  any  other  tribunal  in 
England,  ever  had  been, or  ever  could 
be  encountered,  while  the  law  remain- 
ed the  same  as  it  was  at  present.  Let 
their  lordships  examine  the  question; 
and,  though  the  subject  was  not  new, 
he  was  sure  he  should  stand  excitsed 
(thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter which  pervaded  the  whole  canse) 
if  he  called  their  attention  to  tli€  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  was  brought 
forward.  It  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  defence,  and  went,  in  fact,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding;. 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  founded  in 
the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  it 
would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide. 
W^as  there  any  instance,  he  would  ask, 
in  the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  ia 
which  a  party  accused  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance,  until  the  time  of  trial,  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  charges  that 
were  to  be  preferred — of  the  tinK, 
place,  and  circumstances,  under  which 
the  accusation  was  made  ?  He  would 
say,  fearlessly,  that  there  was  none. 
Let  them,  first  of  all,  take  the  more 
formal,  or  technical,  part  of  the  instnit- 
tion,  if  he  might  use  the  term,  with 
respect  to  the  party  prosecuted.  Ia 
the  first  instance,  the  indictment  nin^t 
specify  a.  particular  day  and  placf. 
He  was  aware  that  it  sometimes  cover- 
ed a  cou£iderable  portionof  lime  ;  but, 
he  would  appeal  to  every  learned 
judge  who  heard  him,  if  a  crime  were 
comnaitled  on  the  first  of  January — if 
a  robbery  were  then  perpetrated,  or  a 
house  were  broken  open — whether  an 
individual  would  be  allowed,  for  the 
mere  love  of  fiction,  from  a  vicious 
love  of  contradiction,  to  charge  the 
offence  as  having  been  committed  on 
the  Ist  of  June?  N,o  ;  the  party  was 
informed  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  the  matter  advanced 
against  him  as  an  oftence  was  com- 
mitted, as  nearly  as  it  could  possibly 
be  ascertained.  Was  that  all?  Had 
not  the  party  accused  beei:  previously 
committed?  Must  he  not  have  been 
committed  by  some  magi»tratt«  of  the 
county?  audj  beisg  so  committed,  must 
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there  not  appenr,  on  the  face  of  the 
writ,  a  description  of  tlic  offence? — In 
ninety-nine  case.'<  ont  of  one  hundred 
— in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  be 
might  say,  out  of  one  tiionsand,  a  jue- 
vlous  examination,  a  previous  hearing 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused and  of  the  witnesses  adduced 
aeainst  him;  and  bymeansof  that  pre- 
vioHS  inquiry  iie  obtained  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place,  as 
well  as  of  the  persons  to  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charge.  If 
it  were  a  wicked  fabrication,  if  it  were 
a  gross  conspiracy  to  oppress  the  ac- 
cused, he  must  at  least  have  a  specifi- 
cation ot  time  and  place,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  sustain  the  case  against 
him.  Not  without  reason,  therefore, 
did  the  Queen  complain  that  the  crime 
charged  against  her  was  extended  over 
three  fourths  of  the  globe,  witliout  any 
particular  specification  of  time,  but  a 
mere  tieneral  statement,  that  it  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  six  years, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
nesses until  they  came  before  their 
lordships.  Well,  in  his  judgment,  might 
the  Queen  complain  that  she  came  to 
her  trial  under  complicated  disadvan- 
tages— disadvantages  that  would  not 
attend  the  trial  of  any  other  individual 
whatsoever,  no  matter  what  was  the 
tabject  of  accusation,  within  the  realm 
of  England.  He  begged  leave  to  illus- 
trate this  fact,  and  he  would  put  the 
case  to  every  noble  lord  who  heard 
him,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
were  conversant  injudicial  matters: — 
Suppose  a  charge  of  felony,  of  murder, 
of  burglary,  or  of  robbery,  to  be  made 
against  an  individual ;  and  suppose  it 
to  be  committed  on  any  assignable  day; 
the  party  accused  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  the  trial  eame  on.  Sup- 
pose it  was  a  circnmstantial  case,  and 
evidence  was  adduced  in  support  of  it 
from  various  suspected  quarters,  while 
no  testimony  of  a  contrary  nature  was 
brought  forward  to  oppose  it.  He 
would  admit  it  to  be  a  case  of  such 
suspicion,  that  the  prudence  of  the 
judge,  and  the  conscieations  feeling  of 
the  jury  con»d  not  shake  off:  what 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  ac- 
cused party  ?  Why  the  learned  judge 
would  say,  "  If  this  suspicion  that 
hangs  round  the  prisoner  be  coHfound- 
ed — if  it  be  really  true  that  what  looks 
like  jruilt  ought  not  to  attach  to  this 
iB«Uvida«i— why  is  he   silent  P    Why 


does  he  not  prodnce  his  exculpatory 
proof?      The   thing    was  fresh ;     the 
proper  time  and  opportunity  for  de- 
fence allowed,  and  yet  he  has  failed  to 
prepare  himself."     Reasoning  thus, the 
conclusion  was  irresistible  ;  and  a  man 
might  be  convicted  of  any  crime  under 
such  circumstances.      But  hs   would 
contrast  this  with  a   case  that   bore 
some  similarity  to  the  present.    What 
if  the  individual  accused  was  supposed 
to  have  committed    the    offence  six 
years   before?      Would    any    learned 
judge,  consistent  with  common  sense — 
on  which  the  law  was  founded — con* 
demn  the  individual  because  he  could 
not  procure  evidence,   after    such  a 
lapse  of  time — when  witnesses  might 
have  died — when  memory  might  have 
failed — when  difficulties  might  liave  in- 
terposed, which  at  an  earlier  period    ] 
had  no  existence  ?     No,  on  the  con-  J 
trary,   this    would    be  the    language  t 
which  the  judge  would  hold: — "  Why  J 
was  not  this  charge  brought  earlier?  } 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  delay  ?   Why  » 
has  this  accusation  slumbered?     Do  i 
you  expeet  a  miracle  from  the  accused  ?  j 
Do  you  now  expect  the  minds  of  in-  ! 
dividuals  to  be  so  alive  on  this  subject, 
as  to  recollect  persons,  places,  and 
events,  which  must  by  this  time  have 
faded -from    their    memory?"      Such 
would  be  the  language  of  the  judge. 
The   remoteness  of   the    period — the 
lateness  of  the  charge,  to  which,  if  an- 
swer coiild  be  given,  that  answer  should 
long  before  have   been  called    for — 
those  circumstances  must  be  consider- 
ed as  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of 
the  accused,  for  large  and  liberal  al- 
lowance was  always  made   for  those 
who   were    thus    sitnated.      When    a 
charge  was  speedily  brought,  powerful  ? 
means  often  arose  to    defeat  it,  and! 
those  means  might,    on  the  moment,] 
be  made  available.     Bitt,  after  a  lapse! 
of  5'ears,  the  facility  by  which  an  accu-j 
sation  could  l>e  met  became  narrowed* 
and  contracted.    If  the  attack  were: 
made  at  the   time  when  the  offence 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,] 
the  accused  party  could  perhaps   aifcr 
swer  it ;    though,  when  a  long  periooi 
had  elapsed,  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  do  so.     Why  were  these  pre-J 
liminary  remarks  made  ?     Because  h<} 
conceived  the  nature  of  the  case  re« 
quired  them,  however  little  their  lord* 
ships  might  be   indueuced   by  themj 
Petitions  had   been  presented  to  thei^ 
lordships,  calling  on  them  to  grant  If 
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the  Queen  something  like  that  which 
every  subject  of  the  reahn  was  entitled 
to  by  due  course  of  law.  To  the  wis- 
dom of  their  lordships  it  had,  however, 
seemed  meet  to  refuse  those  several 
requests.  He  now  demanded  of  their 
lordshi|)S  respectfully,  but,  in  pursu- 
ance of  liis  duly,  firmly  and  boldly,  if 
they  would  pursue  tiie  plain  and  direct 
course  of  justice,  to  extend  to  the 
Queen  tlie  full  advantage  which  she 
ought  to  derive  from  tiie  delay  that 
had  taken  place.  That  advantage  con- 
sisted in  what  he  would  now  state  ; 
tliey  would  expect  the  evidence  to  be 
clear,  consistent,  and  precise.  Now, 
in  proportion  as  this  charge  had  been 
delayed,  their  lordships  would  con- 
sider, that  by  tiiis  very  delay  a  ditfi- 
cnlty  was  imposed  on  the  Queen, 
which,  while  human  nature  remained 
as  it  was  at  present  constituted,  must 
necessarily  exist,  namely,  tiiat  wit- 
nesses might  have  died,  and  that  the 
recollection  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances, must  iu  tJie  course  of  years 
be  impaired.  If  the  charge  had  been 
preferred  about  the  time  when  the 
offence  was  said  to  have  occnrred,  it 
might  have  admitted  of  a  ready  an- 
swer, though  it  might  not  admit  of 
such  an  answer  now.  How  then  was 
her  Majesty  to  be  defended  before 
their  lordships  ?  By  their  lordships 
exercising  a  vigilant  controul  over  the 
prosecuting  party,  in  proportion  to  the 
liardships  which  were  visited  on  the 
Queen.  She  was  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties, and,  in  proportion  as  those 
difficulties  were  great,'  should  theic 
lordships,  in  hearing  her  case,  be  vigi- 
lant, indulgent,  and  forbcarmg,  think- 
ing it  enough  if  a  substantial  answer 
were  given  :  for  he  would  boldly  say, 
that  to  answer  the  accusation  point  by 
point  would  be  a  miracle.  He  would 
say,  that  unless  the  caution  which  he 
had  recommended  to  their  lordships 
were  adopted  in  examining  the  ad- 
verse case,  and  unless  they  extended 
the  utmost  indulgence  to  herlMajestf , 
they  never  could  hope  tosati*ify  the 
judgment  of  the  country.  The  y  ought 
to  take  special  care,  if  that  took  place, 
\diich  God,  for  the  safety  of  this  king- 
dmn,  avert!  if  her  Majesty  should  be 
condemned,  that  it  should  not  be  by 
Qieans,  by  the  operation  of  which  no 
individual  in  the  historyof  this  country 
had  ever  suffered  in  his  life  or  liberty, 
in  his  character  or  his  fort^me  !  These 
preliutinary  remarks  were  well  suited 
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to  that  temper  of  mind  which  he  called 
upon  their  lordships,  not  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  examination  of  the  adverse 
case,  and  in  their  preparation  for  that 
which  would  be  offered  in  reply  to  it 
by  the  accused  party.  In  speaking  of 
the  whole  case,  and  before  he  came  to 
t'xumine  it  in  detail,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see,  and,  seeing,  not  to  admits 
that  the  supposition  which  had  been 
made  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's 
Attorney-General,  who  had,  indeed, 
anticii)ated  the  whole  of  the  case,  was 
completely  substantiated  by  a  perusal 
of  evidence — namely,  that  the  whole 
case  on  the  adverse  side  was  founded 
and  bottomed  in  perjury.  That  was  a 
point  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  could  not 
be  denied.  However  fearful  the  con- 
clusion excited  in  their  lordships' minds 
might  be,  on  finding  that  distinct  per- 
jury been  committed  before  them,  was 
it  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  this  cotintry — 
aye,  and  of  the  witnesses  of  this  coun- 
try too — to  find  a  set  of  persons  giving 
a  series  of  testimony  relative  to  miaut» 
details  and  trivial  circumstances,  of 
whom  it  was  as  clear,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  case,  that  every  one  had  perjured 
himself,  as  it  then  was  that  he  was 
speaking  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  Was 
the  present  case  wholly  without  a  mo- 
tive to  produce  the  perpetration  of 
similar  guilt?  Had  they  never  heard  in 
the  history  of  their  country  of  indivi- 
d  uals — he  would  not  say  having  been  got 
up.but— prescntiug  themselves  as  volun- 
teers for  the  commission  of  perjury? 
Was  it  an  unheard  of  circumstance  that 
low-bred  pei-sons  should  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  and  trample  upon  their  su- 
periors who  had  fallen  from  power,  or 
who  at  least  were  in  obloquy  with  those 
that  were  in  power  ?  Was  it  only  in  an- 
cient Rome  that  a  disposition  existed  to 
triumph  over  the  prostrate  fortunes  of 
illustrious  individuals?  Was  it  only  in 
ancient  Rome  that  the  rejected  fa- 
vourite of  Ca?sar  was  liable  to  the  taunts 
and  ignominies  of  the  vulgai-  ?  Was  it 
only  there  that  the  cry  was  raised — 

"  Cuiramus  praecipites 

"DumjacetinripojCalcemusCaesaris 
hostem?" 

Were  not  their  lordships  aware  that 
that  very  enemy  of  Caesar,  who  was 
thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upon,, 
had  been  but  that  previous  moment 
living  in  the  midst  of  imperial  favour? 
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Did  not  they  recollect  that  the  satirist 
indignantly  asked — 

"  Q  no  cccidit  sub  crimine  f  quisnain 

"Delator?  quibus  indicus?  quo  tester' 

Did  not  thej  recollect  that  he  added — 
"Nil  horiim  :     vcrbo?a   et  grandis 

epistola  venit 
"  A  Caprei.s  ?'' 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  large  and 
swollen  Kft-'cn    bag  came  over    from 
Bfilaii?    So  that  it  was  not  quite  un- 
torcoeeu  that  peisons  might  be  found, 
who,    either  from  a  love  of  power, 
or    from   a    desire    to    worship    the 
rising  sun,  and  from  their  own  base, 
and  ignoble,  degraded  natures,  mi^ht 
be  lead  to  increase  the  misery  of  the 
distressed,  and   heighten  by   caUuiiny 
the  anj;ui&h  of  the  fallen.      But    was 
there  no  other  motive,  besides  those 
which  he  had  just  «iiumerated,    that 
might  be    attributed   to    the   witnes- 
ses  produced   against    his    illustrious 
client?  Was  there  nothing  in  their  evi- 
dence calculated  to  show  that  a  belief 
existed — was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan 
coQiiuission  it.self  calculated  to  excite 
such  belief  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  that  they  would  not  go  unre- 
warded if  they  came  forward  with  tes- 
timony  against  a   Princess   who  had 
before  been  the  object  of  calumny  and 
insult  ?  He  bcp;a;ed  leave  also  to  impress 
npon  the  recollection  of  their  lordships, 
that  not  only  the  government  of  rliis 
country,  but  also  the   government  of 
foreign  countries,  had  been  concerned 
in  getting  up  the  prosecution  against 
her  Majesty.     He  did  not  make  this 
assertion  upon   idle  grounds  :    it  had 
been  proved  to  them  in  evidence  ;  and, 
as  one  instaacc  was  more  decisive  than 
a  thousand  unmeaning  generalities,  he 
•would  refer  them  to  the  printed  mi- 
nutes.    He  would  refer  them  to  the 
evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  bn  which 
thev  would  tind  a  brace  of  ambassadors 
and  a  brace  of  ministers  engaged  in  the 
worthy  and  reputable  purpose  of  pack- 
ing up  and  packinjrot'a  whole  cargo  of 
those  Talu able  commodiicis  which  had 
be«n  recently  landed  on  the  shores  of 
this  free  countrj'.    The  names  of  those 
minister*  were  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence :  they  were  representing,  or,  he 
should  rather  say,  that  they  were  mis- 
representing, states  which,  as  they  were 
inferior  to  England,  were  in  some  de- 
cree nnder  its  confroul;  and  yet  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  very 
houottrabl»,  the  very  dignified,  and  the 


ver>'  well  concerted  plan  of  getting  np 
witnesses  agaia.st  her  Majesty.      He 
felt  himself  bound  to  lay  these  facts  be- 
fore their  lordships,  and  to  call  their 
atlcntiontfothe  conductofthe  ministers 
Berstett,  Kcden,  Grimm,  and  Grilling, 
as  detailed  by  Kress ;  for  by  so  doing 
their  lordships  would  sre   that  some- ' 
thing  very  like  an  undue  influence  had 
been  exerted   to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  again.-t  her  Majesty. 
There  was  also  another  subject  which 
he  wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
their  lordships — he  meant  the  manner 
in  which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  been  remunerated.     Mij;hl  he 
be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  w  itnesses  had  been  - 
(ouducted   by  her   MajcNty's   counsel 
with  a  forgetfuliiess  of  that  point,  or 
whether  allusion  had  not  b(  en  made  to 
it  so  often  by  them,  as  almost  to  have 
excited  the  disgust  of  their  lord.^hips? 
Had  they  not  put  questions  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
remunerated  to  every  witness  who  had 
been  called  ?  and  had   there  been  an 
instance  of  any  witness  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  money  after  the  effect  of 
the  excessive  payments  to  the  captain 
and  mate  of  the  polacca  had  been  dis- 
covered? Was  not  that  very  circum- 
stance  even  more  condemnatory  of  the 
case  than  the  excessive  payments  wuieh 
had  been  made  to  the  other  witnes«es? 
There  had  been  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  her   Majesty   to  shrink  from  such 
an   inquiry:  her  advocates   had   even 
courted  it,  and  h::d  been  loud  and  cla- 
morous in  their  demands  for  an  expla- 
nation   upon   th;it   point.      Had   that 
explanation  been  given  by  those  who  - 
conducted   the    present   prosecution  r 
No,  it  been  carefully  and  cautiou«ly 
withheld.    Another  point,  connected 
with  that  on  which  he  had  beec  just 
speaking,    deserved   the   attention  of 
their  lordships.      They  had  not,    he 
trusted,    forgotten    that    his   learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the   case — for,  without 
meaning  him  any  disrepect,  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  must  call  it  his  (the  Attor- 
ney-Geaerai's;case,  from  themanncr  in 
which  he  had  conducted  it — had  made 
a  singular  application  for  delaying  the 
further  proceedings  of  this  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  certain    witnesses,    who 
were  wanted  to  prove  anact  ofadnltery 
at  Lugano,  had  not  arrived  in  the  coun> 
try.     Singular  as  that  application  was, 
it  had  been  made.    A  night  iRterveutd. 
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In'  flie  mornm^  that  application  was 
friinqtiislied.  Tlie  reason  was  appa- 
rent. In  ordinary  ca^es  such  an  appli- 
ralion  could  only  be  sustained  by  call- 
ing the  attorney,  or  some  ajrent  t»  the 
party,  to  prore,  upon  oath,  tiiat  the 
evidence  of  the  sibsent,  but  expected 
witnesses,  was  important  to  the  case. 
Had  any  cvidchce  to  that  effect  been 
tf-ndered  to  their  lordships  ?  Had  Mr. 
Powel  whose  presence  in  court  such 
circumstances  absolutely  demanded, 
been  called  before  their  lordships  ? 
No  ;  the  application  hnd,  as  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  died  quietly  away;  the 
opportunity  had  been  allowed  to  perish, 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  adverse 
party,  of  proving  that  it  was  unjust 
accusation  a<rainst  them  to  say,  that 
they  had  di^^biirsed  large  sums  in  pro- 
curing witnesses  from  Italy,  or  that 
they  Lad  afforded  funds  to  their 
foreisfti  commissaries,  to  their  agent*  in 
law,  to  their  agents  in  equity,  and  to 
their  agents  n:ilitants — indced,he  knew 
not  by  what  terms  to  designate  them — 
to  procure  men  whose  consciences 
were  Vendible.  That  opportunity, 
which  they  ought  to  have  eagerly  em- 
braced, ihey  had  wilfully  neglected; 
and  thp  conclusion  which  he  drew  from 
«uch  conduct  was,  that  money  had 
been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to 
get  up  this  prosecution.  At  that  con- 
clusion he  had  arrived,  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  Italian  witnesses  (of 
whom,  as  of  the  ancient  Greek,  it 
might  be  said, 

"  Grseculus  esnriens  in  ca-Ium  jiis- 
sorisii  ibit,") 

Not  upon  mere  surmises,  but  upon 
facts  which  went  home  to  the  minds 
and  bosoms  of  men.  The  funds  of 
corruption,  he  must  repeat  it,  had* 
been  afforded,  or  why  had  Mr.  Powell 
been  withheld  from  joining  in  the  ap- 
plication made  by  his  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General  ?  Mr.  Williams 
then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he 
must,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious,  make  another  general  remark 
before  he  entered  into  the  details  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships.  He  did 
not  intend  to  travel  over  the  ground 
which  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's 
Attorney-General,  had  occupied  so 
ably  before  him,  by  dwelling  on  the 
glaring  and  flagrant  improbability  at- 
tendant on  the  circumstances  which 
bad  been  imputed  to  tlie  Queen.  They 


had  heard  that  familiarities  which  had 
been  justly  called  most  disgusting,  bad 
taken  place  between  her  Majesty  and 
Bergami ;  but  they  had  likewise  heard 
that  her  Majesty  had  been,  if  the" 
witnesses  were  to  be  credited,  most 
careful  and  cautious  that  those  fami- 
liarities should  not  occur  in  solitude  or 
obscurity,  but  in  the  light  of  day  and 
in  the  presence  of  multitudes.  That 
was  in  itself  most  improbable,  but  w;a8 
rendered  still  more  so  by  a  circum- 
stance which  had  tran>^pired  in  the 
examination  of  no  unwilling  witness 
against  htr  Majesty — he  meant  Du- 
mont — and  of  which  his  learned  friend 
had  failed  to  take  any  notice.  The 
Queen,  during  all  the  time  that  she 
was  accused  of  conducting  herself 
with  this  most  extraordinary,  most 
open,  and  most  convenient  profligacy, 
(for  most  convenient  it  certainly  would 
have  been  to  those  who  meditated  this 
bill),  thought  and  believed  herself  to 
be  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies. 
What !  was  it  to  be  believed  that  a 
Princess,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
persecution  which  she  bad  endured  in 
the  year  1806 — who  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  attention  with  which  her  actions 
were  contemplated  in  this  countrj- — - 
who  did  not  suppose  herself  to  be  ui 
any  favour  with  those  who  were  ia 
power  in  it — was  it  to  be  believed  that 
she  would  in  the  presence  of  a  crew 
of  twenty- two  persons,  not  only  render 
herself  open  to  the  accusations,  but 
even  surrender  herself  at  discretion 
to  the  malice  of  her  enemies?  There 
was  another  instance  from  the  evi- 
dence wliich  he  wished  to  place  before 
their  lordships,  now  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  improbability  of  the 
charges.  Their  lordships  would  bear 
in  mind  what  was  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Naples,  which  had  been  made 
the  scene  of  the  early  as  well  as  the 
more  mature  charges  :  they  would 
bear  in  mind  that  Majochi  stated  him- 
self to  have  slept  in  an  apartment 
between  the  room  of  the  Princess  and 
the  room  of  Bergami ;  and  that  he  had 
been  stationed  there  by  Bergami  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  Bergaroi's 
illness;  they  would  likewise  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  a  light  and  a  Are 
in  that  room,  that  there  was  no  regular 
bed  in  it,  and  that  the  repose  which 
Majochi  was  to  take,  if,  indeed,  he 
who  was  stationed  to  watch  over  a 
sick  man  was  to  take  any,  was  to  be 
upon  a  sofa.    Now  that  they  were  on 
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the  Mibjcct  of  probabilities,  he  would 
msk  their  lordships  what  they  would 
any  to  this  statement  ?     He  was  well 
aware  that   Majochi    had    previously 
stated  that  one  access   to   Bcrgaini's 
room  was  through  that  room  in  which 
lie  himself  was  stationed ;  but,  in  his 
earlier  evidonrc.    his   stjitemcnt   was 
such  as  wnnlil   incline  any  person  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  only  access. 
He  was   asked,  "   Then  it  is   to   be 
understood,    there    was   between    the 
bedroom  of  the  Princess  and  the  bed- 
room  of  Bersanii    nothing    but    that 
corridor  and  that  small  cahinet?"  And 
he   fearlessly  answered,  "  There  was 
nothing  else":  one  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  corridor,  from  the  corridor 
to  the  cabinet,  and  from  the  cabinet 
into  the  room  of  Bergami — there  was 
nothing   else."    He   was  then  asked, 
♦<  Did  any  person  sleep  in  that  cabinet 
in  general.'"    His  reply  was,  "There 
•was  no  person  who  slept  in  that  cabi- 
net— it  was  free — there  was  nobody 
sleeping   in   it."    The    next   question 
was,  *'   Bid  the  other  people  of  the 
suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house, 
or  at  a  distance?"    His  answer  was, 
"  They  were   separated."    But    how 
well  that  answer  tallied  with  another 
part  of  his  evidence  their  lordships 
wonld  see  directly  ;  at  present  it  was 
his  object  to  show  their  lordships  that, 
80  far  from  the  passage  throuj;h  that 
cabinet  being  the  only  means  of  access 
to  Bergami's  chamber,  there  was  an- 
other access  by  another  part  of  the 
house  communicating  with  the  Prin- 
cess's room,  in  going  through  which 
she  wonld  not  have  had  to  encounter 
any  watchmen,  or    any  persor.  in  at- 


tendance on  the  sick.  On  the  minutes 
of  their  lordships  will  be  found  the 
following  testimony : — 

«'  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no 
other  passage  than  that  through  the 
corridor  ? — I  cannot  swear  ;  I  have 
seen  no  other  than  this,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  there  was  any  other  but  this. 

"  Mill  you  swear  that  there  was  no 
other  way  by  which  any  person  going 
into  Bergami's  room  could  gf>,  except 
by  passing  ilirongh  the  cabinet? — I 
cannot  swrar  rlicrc.  is  another — ^I  have 
seen  but  th;tt.  There  might  have 
been,  but  I  linve  not  seen  any,  and  I 
cannot  assert  but  tliat  alone. 

"  M'ill  yon  swear,  that  if  a  person 
wished  to  go  from  the  Princess's  room 
to  Bergami's  room,  he  or  she  could  not 
go  any  other  way  than   through  the 


cabinet  in  which  yon  slept.' — There 
was  another  passage  to  go  into  the 
room  of  Bergami. 

"  Without  passing  through  the  ca- 
binet in  which  you  slept  i — Yes." 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  another  way  to  Bergami's  room 
than    through    tlic    cabinet    in    which 
Majochi  slept ;  and,  therefure,  unless 
her  Majesty  wished  to  give  a  distinct 
notice  to  a  person  to  watch  her  con- 
duct,  who,  from    the  very  occasion, 
was  likely  to  watch  it,  he  defied  the 
inijenuity  of  man   to  find  any  reason, 
consistent  with  common  senst-  or  with 
human  nature,  which  could  have  in- 
duced her  to  adopt  a  passage  which 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  her  own  ex- 
posure, and  not  go  by  another,  ihrough 
which   she   might    have    equally  well 
indulged  the  suilty  passion  which  was 
imputed  to  her,   and,  what   was  still 
more  important,  might  have  indulged 
it    nnobsered.       Their    lordships    all 
knew  the  advantage  that  a  party  pos- 
sessed who  had  "  confidenteni  rerum  ;'■' 
but  if  the  witnesses  for  the  present 
case  were  to  be  credited,  the  advocates 
for   the   bill    had    a  still  greater  adr 
vantage,  they  had  a  defendant  abso- 
lutely seeking    her    own    conviction. 
If  they  could  reconcile  such  an  idea 
with  what  they  knew  of  human  nature, 
then   Majochi's  evidence   might    well 
stand — then,  in   spite    of  all   its  con- 
tradictions, it  might  be  credited.    But 
if  they  applied  to  it  those  tests  which 
would  be  applied  by  the  judge  in  any 
common  cases — for  the  jury  were  the 
judges — if   they  submitted  it   to  the 
ordinary  criterion  to  which  evidence 
was  submitted,  then  they  would  reject 


it  as  improbable,  and  would  confess 
that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion  that,  mak- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  probability 
of  the  story  a  subsidiary  and  auxiliary 
consideration  to  the  inquiry  into  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  there  was  sufficient 
in  that  story  of  the  cabinet  to  con- 
vince every  individual  of  Majochi's 
perjury.  Leaving  that  matter,  how- 
ever, to  the  reflection  of  their  lord- 
ships, he  .should  next  advert  to  Ma- 
jochi's assertion,  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  slept  at  a  distance,  which,  by 
the  by,  was  in  (his  case  no  indifferent 
matter.  For,  what  had  been  all  the 
object  of  the  proof.' — what  had  been 
all  the  labour  of  his  learned  friend  the 
.Solicitor-General's  .summing  up,  ex 
cept  to  prove   that,  from  Naples  V 
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Messina,  from  Messina  to  the  Villa 
d'Estc,  and  from  the  Villa  d'Este  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  Italy,  every 
opportunity  had  been  industriously 
courted  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
the  (jrime  inipiited  to  her  Majesty? 
He  therefore  wished  to  show  their 
lordships  how  Majochi  had  been  borne 
out  in  this  assertion  in  his  cross 
examination. 

"  You  have  said,  that,  in  the  house 
at  Naples,  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  except  Bergami,  slept 
in  another  part  of  the  house  from  her 
Koyal  Highness.'' 

The  answer  wa«,  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  the  other  part  of  the 
family  slept  separate  or  distant."  In- 
deed !  How  then  was  it  that  he  had 
sworn,  with  the  most  unblushing 
offronterj',  in  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, that  they  slept  separate?  It 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
make  any  comment  upon  such  a  pal- 
pable contradiction :  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  consider  it  as  any  thing  else  but 
a  wicked,  wilful,  and  malignant  per- 
version of  the  truth.  He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  mode  of  exumination  which  had 
been  pursued  during  this  inquiry.  If 
it  had  been  accidental,  he  could  not 
help  but  lament  it:  but  it  was  a  very 
singular  coincidence  that  every  thing 
vhich  could  injure  the  Queen  had 
transpired,  whilst  every  thing  that 
could  benefit  her  had  been  withheld. 
If  this  was  the  effect  of  accident,  it 
was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  throw  of 
the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.  Ble 
would  refer  them  to  the  minutes, 
where  the  Queen's  going  to  bed  was 
the  matter  of  inquiry;  and,  as  it  was 
imputed  to  her  at  Cliarnitz, 

**  QufB  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  laboris," 

That  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or,  in 
other  words,  adultery  had  been  there 
committed,  it  was  requisite  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  that  circumstance 
was  stated.  Tiie  following  was  an 
«:\; tract  from  the  minutes  : — 

"  Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room 
besides  her  Royal  Highness  ?  did  any 
body  ?— -Myself. 

"  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 
• — Nearly  ten  o'clock. 

"  At  wh^t  time  did  her  Royal  High- 
ness go  to  bed?— At  the  same  hour. 

"In  the  same  room? — In  the  eame 
room. 


There  the  evidence  rested:  it  placed 
her  Majesty  in  bed,  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  and  without  further  inter- 
pretation ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Queen 
had,  at  that  time,  no  more  gon'J  to  bed 
than  he  (Mr.  Williams")  was  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  should  now  just 
beg  to  refer  their  lordsiiips  to  the 
evidence,  where  the  witness  answered 
a  question  from  somebody  respecting 
the  statement  of  the  Princess  being 
undressed.  The  following  were  the 
questions  and  answers  in  Dumont's 
evidence : 

Had  the  Princess  undressed  ? — I  do 
not  recollect ;  she  was  in  bed,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  un- 
dressed. 

Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the 
Princess  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed 
with  fur  ronnd  close  up  to  the  neck, 
with  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  it? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fur  here 
(about  the  bosom) :  it  was  a  blue 
dres^. 

This  sort  of  dress,  the  evidence 
showed,  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
period  spoken  of.  The  witness  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  she  did  not  re- 
collect having  seen  the  Princess  throw 
off  the  fur  dress  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  A  great  deal  would  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  case  depend  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  would  show  to  the 
world  that  this  was  a  triumphant  case 
for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Was  it, 
he  asked,  dealing  fairly  towards  the 
Queen  to  put  some  questions  to  a  wit- 
ness which  left  a  matter  to  be  caught 
by  inference  in  a  most  injurious  way, 
of  which  there  was  no  proof,  or  sem- 
blance of  proof,  by  direct  fact  ?  He 
should  be  fatiguing  their  lordships 
were  he  to  adduce  the  almost  number- 
less instances,  throughout  the  evi- 
dence, in  which  much  was  disingenu- 
ously left  for  inference,  which  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  even  a  shadow 
of  proof.  He  entreated  their  indul- 
gence while  he  adverted  to  other  parts 
of  the  evidence,  to  show  the  frequent 
attempts  to  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  by  this  sort  of  inference. 
After  describing  the  slate  of  the  tent, 
the  witness  (Dumont)  went  on  thus. 
She  was  asked, 

pid  you  go  to  the  tent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  undressing;  ha^ 
Royat  Highnftssr  —Yes. 
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M'a^  »hc  nndrcsscd  as  usual  ?    Yes. 

She  then  desi  ribed  that  she  left  the 
Princess  nndresited  :  butiieentre.tted 
their  lordxhips  to  refer  to  what  she 
•ays.  It  is  as  follows,  and  came  out 
«a  her  crosft-examination : — 

You  have  described  stopping  at 
Anm? — -Yes. 

Do  you,  or  do  yon  not,  mean  to  say 
that  you  undressi-d  the  Princess  at 
Aura? — I  recollect  I  was  under  the 
tent  of  the  Princess,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  undressed  her  or 
not. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  Prin- 
cet»  was  undressed  under  the  tent  at 
Amn  ? — She  liad  pulled  off  licr  upper 
babilimcnts. 

Do  yon  mean  by  that  the  dress  in 
Tri:ich  she  had  been  liding.  tiavcMna? 
Tes,  a  gown  or  robe,  which  was  open. 

l>o  you  mean  more  than  the  outer 
f(aniient,  of  whatever  description  ?-^I 
do  not  i-ecoUect  if  it  was  any  thing 
more. 

Thus  piDCceded  the  scheming  cham- 
bermaid with  oue  story  at  cue  time, 
and  a  different  one  at  another,  though 
sJie  had  been  long  prepared  for  the 
ttatenient,  for  she  had  been  examined 
at  Milan,  examined  aUo  in  Enirland, 
before  she  was  brought  to  their  lord- 
»liips'  bar  ;  sworn  also  in  these  private 
examinations — a  thing  never  heard  of 
before  m  a  civil  or  criminal  court  of 
this  country  ;  or  if  heard  of,  only  beard 
to  be  icprobated.  •  He  was  therefore 
justified  in  saving,  that,  instead  of  its 
being  left  open  to  inference  that  the 
Princess  was  undressed  in  the  tent, 
he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Dumont 
herself,  that  she  only  took  off  her 
riding-dress,  and  threw  on  a  night-robe 
over  the  ordinary  dress  she  wore  be- 
neath the  travelling-cloak.  He  re- 
peated, was  it  quite  fair,  then,  either 
to  the  Qnecn  or  their  lordships,  to 
have  made  such  groundless  insinua- 
tions? If  time  had  had  in  this  case 
I's  usual  operation,  and  that  the  parties 
iiad  either  forgotten  all  recollection 
of  the  particular  events,  or  that  the 
witnesses  who  could  prove  it  had 
fallen  off  in  the  incidents  of  human 
life,  then  the  Queen  might  have  fallen 
a  sacritice  to  a  foul  conspiracy,  for 
$he  would  have  been  without  the 
neant  of  a  succcssfnl  defence.  He 
implored  their  lordships,  then — he 
demanded  of  them,  if  they  would  ex- 
cuse the  phrase  in  behalf  of  his  Royal 
Mistress — to  look  clostly  at  the  tex- 


ture of  the  evidence  produced  at  tbeir 
bar.  Why  did  Dumont,  he  would  ask, 
conceal  this,  when  the  questions  were 
firnt  put  to  her?  Was  it  to  avoid  being 
cauclit  and  detected  in  that  odions 
monosyllable,  which  he  would  here, 
for  the  sake  of  delicacy,  merely  call, 
in  a  borrowed  phrase  of  her  own,  a 
"■  double  entendre  ?"  It  was  very  sin- 
gular, too,  that  the  questions  should 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, so  put  as  to  create  all  the 
inferences,  whiph,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, should  have  an  injurious 
tendency  against  the  Qnecn.  He 
should  not  attribute  motives;  he  dis- 
like'! harshness;  but  he  thought  the 
coincidence  to  which  he  allnded  was 
extremely  singular  throughout  this 
case.  In  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 
he  found  the  matter  again  allnded  to 
in  a  similar  manner,  wbcrc  Dumont 
dejcribcd  the  circumstance  of  the 
Queen's  changing  her  dress,  to  repre- 
sent the  Genius  of  History  at  the 
grand  masquerade  at  Mnrat's  Court. 
The  following  were  the  (jiipstions  and 
answers  to  which  he  now  referred: 

What  dres?  did  she  assume  the  se- 
cond time? — The  Genius  of  History. 

Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely 
for  that  purpose  ?  Did  you  assist  her 
in  changing  her  dress? — I  did  not. 

And  though  she,  by  this  answer,  ad- 
mits that  she  did  not ;  and  afterwards 
says,  she  did  not  enter  the  room  at  the 
time  ;  yet  she  had  still  the  pertinacity 
to  speak  of  an  entire  change  of  dress, 
though  the  Queen  might  merely,  as  on 
the  other  occasion,  have  changed  her 
outside  robe,  and  put  on  another, 
more  in  unison  with  the  second  cha- 
racter she  nteant  to  assume.  This 
was  the  part  of  the  subject  which  was 
coloured  up  so  highly  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  bill — this  was  the  part 
of  the  case  on  which  so  much  stress 
was  laid,  and  wrought  up  not  only 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate's 
but  something  of  the  imagination  of  a 
poet.  He  would  take  one  or  two 
instances  more  of  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention used  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution. Let  them  look  at  what  was 
said  by  Majochi — a  name  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten  while  the  name  of 
England  or  its  language  should  en- 
dure. Which  of  their  lordships  cvw 
learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
Majochi  in  his  examination  in  chief, 
tliat  the  shores  of  England  had  ever 
been  honoured  by  the  witness  before 
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he  was  brauijht  over  to  be  presented 
at  their  lordships"  bar  ?    Which  of  them 
ever  thoutjht    Majochi    had    been    at 
Gloucester,  liad  been  in  Lon'lon,  had 
beeu  about,  in  stage  coaches,  here  and 
there,  and  tUcwhere  ?     This  informa- 
tion, which  must  liave  been  kHowu  to 
the    prosecutors,    was    entirely    kept 
from   their  lordships   and  the  Queen 
nntil  it  reached  her  Majesty's  counsel 
after  tlie  regular  examination  of  Ma- 
jochi had  been  gone  tiirougb,  owing 
to  the  most  accidental  circumstances. 
Were   it   not   for  this   accidental   in- 
formation, Majochi  would  have  passed 
away  unliceded,   as  one  of    the   new 
importation,   for  whose   use    the   ad- 
joinintj    place    had    been  so    appro- 
priately fitted  up.   Had  it  been  earlier 
known  that  Majochi  was  in  England, 
inquiries  could  have  been  made,  which 
would  have  thrown  a  ligJit  upon  his 
cliararter    and    testimony.      Majochi 
had   by   this  concealment  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  appearing  at  tiie  bar  as 
dull  as    a  post,  while    the   questions 
were  putting  through  the  medium  ot 
an  interpreter,  and  all  the  opportuni- 
ties while  that  was  doing,  of  pondering 
tipon  and  collecting  his  answers.     Of 
this  comfortable   delay,  no  doubt,  he 
had  amply  availed  himself.     Care  was 
also  tak^n,  in  the  case  of  the  captain, 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  sltU 
some  unsettled  claim  upon  Bergami, 
founded  on  expectations  held  out  to 
him  for  the  conveyance  of  the  royal 
passenger.  Thi^  had  been  well  omitted 
at  fii«t  by  the  captain,   who,  when  he 
should    return    to   his    own    country, 
would  no  doubt  find   himself  loaded 
with  honours,  and  the  admiration   of 
his    ftllow-countrymen,    for    the   re- 
onuneration  he  should  lia»e  acquired 
by  his  trip,  and  which  greiitlyevceeded 
the  earnings  of  a  long  portion  of  life, 
if  devoted   to    his   ordinary   pursuits. 
The  intormation   respecting    the   un- 
settled claim  of  Bergami  fell  out,  or 
rather,  tumbled   out  by   accident,   in 
the   progress   of   his  evidence.     The 
odds  were  surely  extremely  high  that 
such  omissions  were  not  so  repcatedlv 
accidental. 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  the  summing  up  of 
thd  Solicitor-General,  and  particularly 
upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  .stated 
that  the  courier  (Bergami)  was  pre- 
sent while  hei-  Majesty  changed  "  the 
entire  of  her  dress" — a  statement  ut- 
terly uuwuirauted  by    the  evidence 


upon  which  his    learned  friend  was 
then  conimonting.     Besides  assuming 
the  "  entire  change  of  dress,"  he  also 
assumed  that  it  took  place  in  a  bed- 
room, of  which  there  was  no  attempt 
at  proof  in  evidence.     In  fact,  in  one 
sentence  of  that   summing  up,   there 
would  be  found  gratuitous  assertion, 
unfounded  assusnption,  and  mis-state- 
ment of  facts.     It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  these  mis-statements  and  false  in- 
ferences were  introduced  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  prejudicing    their  lordships' 
minds,  and   attempting  to    create  au 
undue  and  unwarrantable  impieseioB 
against  th*  Queen.     He  was  perfectly 
willing    to    believe  that  his  learned 
friends   acted    upon  the  instructions 
they  had  received,  and  that  the  con- 
cealment of  the  facts  lay  with  the  wit- 
nesses.    On  the  subject  of  the  dress, 
their  lordships   would   recollect  how 
closely  he  had  questioned  the  witness: 
he  entreated  their  lordships  to  bear  in 
mind  her  answers,  and  the  subsequent 
light  she  threw  on  her  first  statements. 
He  asked  this  of  their  lordships  in  the 
well-grounded  expectation,  that  as  they 
were  npt  indulgent  at  first,  they  would 
be  vigilant  at  last.     He  had  elicileil 
the  explanation  respecting  the  dress, 
on  wliieh  so  much  had  been  said,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  that  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  it  was 
by   the  nobility  of  the  country,  any 
such  indecent  dress  could  have  been 
displayed.       The     evidence  left    his 
learned    friend's  description  of  tliat 
dress  utterly  unsupported,  as  it  did 
his   other   statement  of    the  Queen's 
having  been  hissed  out  of  the  theatre 
of  San  Carlos.   Why,  he  repeated,  were 
such  statements  made  to  reflect  \i\uia 
the   character  of  her  Miijesty,   when 
not  a  s;ngle  syllable  of  evidence  conld 
be  adduced  to  support  them  ?  One  as- 
sertion by  the  Attorney-General  wa% 
that  the  Queen  had  been  hissed  by  the 
audience  out  of  the  theatre  San  Carlos; 
but  had  this  injurious  imputation  re- 
ceived any  support  from  the  evidence? 
Was  it  not  clear,  on  tlie  contrary,  that 
Dnraonthad  deceived  the  learnedconn- 
scl — had  imposed  upon  them  by  a  story 
which    she    had  not    afterwards    the 
effrontery  to  maintain  at  tlrti  bar?  The 
presumption  of  British  justice  had  hi- 
therto  been,  that  a  person  shonld  be 
considered  innocent  until  proved  Ho  be 
guilty ;  and  if  ever  a  case  had  arisen 
v.'here  it  ought   to  prevail,  by   every 
sense  of  duty,  by  every  feeling  of  deli- 
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caey,  by  every  impulse  of  humanity,  it 
ought  to  prevail  in  this :  it  could  nut 
be  iinpreskcd  too  d»;cply,  nor  medita- 
tttd  upon  too  inloiUly  by  their  lord- 
thips.  One  ol'  the  strangest  incidents 
hi  the  vvltole  proccediug  had  been  the 
rare  and  c-iiiious  compositioa  of  the 
memory  of  Majnciii ;  it  was  a  most  sin- 
gular, nay,  an  nnnatural,  an  impossi- 
ble lucmory — it  was  all  on  one  side  of 
the  qiHstion — it  was  a  perfect  blank  to 
every  thing  in  favonr  of  the  Queen, 
and  crowded  with  inventions  and  false- 
hoods to  destroy  her  innocence.  He 
begged  the  House  to  bear  in  nihid  the 
instances  adduced  by  his  learned 
friend ;  for  it  was  as  manifest  as  that 
the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  that  a  witness 
might  commit  perjury  in  a  negative 
shape,  in  the  same  way  that  an  injury 
might  be  done  by  commission,  as  her 
Majesty  had  more  than  once  experi- 
enced. Wlieu  Majoehi,  with  a  degree 
of  condescension  to  uliich  he  was  not 
often  prone,  w  hen  he  spoke  of  the  sick- 
ness of  liergami,  when  the  Queen 
visited  his  bed-room,  mentioned  the 
name  of  IV-  Holland  as  having  been 
present;  but  when  the  Queen's  Attor- 
ney-General was  endeavourin!;  in  his 
cross-ekaniiuation  to  explain  that  visit 
in  tlie  most  innocent  way,  by  showing 
that  Bergami  was  too  ill  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  guilt,  then  this  adroit 
and  accomplished  w  itness.  Signer  Nou 
mi  ricordo,  with  a  memory  so  accom- 
modated to  circumstances,  could  not 
recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  any 
medical  man  at  all  with  Bergami.  He 
now  came  to  some  circumstances  cou- 
nccted  with  the  evidence  of  Mademoi- 
selle Dumont,  who  was  also  in  soma, 
respects  a  signal  instance  of  impartia- 
lity of  memory.  Before,  however,  he 
proceeded,  he  begged  to  put  it  to  their 
lordships  whether  they  believed  there 
was  a  word  of  tmlh  in  the  ingenious, 
elaborate,  composite  explanation  at- 
tempted by  this  lady  of  what  she 
had  once  deliberately  written.  When 
cioss-examincd  on  the  fust  day,  when 
attention  was  called  to  her  letters,  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  mentioning  any 
thing  like  a  dmtOk-  entendre ;  the  day 
passed  away,andnoexplanatiou  passed 
her  lips.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  she  thought  she  could  mend 
her  story  :  she  had  slept  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  above  ;ill  within  the  circuit  of 
les*  than  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
House  ofLord^forhe  would  not  assert 
that  it  was  vilhia  tlie  walls,  she  had 


had  a  conference  with  soiue  persoit 
that  was  of  most  material  importance 
in  doing  away  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sions in  her  correspondence.  Whether  | 
that  conference  had  lasted  for  two 
hours  or  for  five  was  of  no  consequence ; ' 
the  result  of  it  was,  a  regular  explana-  j 
tion  as  systematic  as  any  of  the  ora*i 
tions  of  Cicero:  it  ^as  formed  on  a 
classical  model,  like  the  speeches  of 
the  King's  Attorney. General,  who  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  of  the  present 
day  who  could  be  at  all  compared  wiilt 
the  orators  of  old.  Dumont's  explanu- 
nation  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end,  and  the  whole  was  the  effect 
of  that  interview  and  rehearsal  which 
she  had  afterwards  acknowledged,  but 
at  first  denied,  insisting  that  after  the 
examination  of  the  preceding  day  she 
had  gone  home  directly,  which,  neither 
in  French,  Italian,  nor  En<;lish,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  could  mean 
any  thing  but  that  she  returned  with- 
out delay.  After  all  this  preparation- 
and  study — after  consulting  the  pro->  ' 
secutors  and  her  pillow — was  her  ex-' 
planation  in  any  respect  satisfactory  P 
He  would  venture  upon  this  general 
assertion,  that  it  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  shade  of  sense  in  it — that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  pretence  for  it  in  the 
letters,  which  were  in  tiiemselves  per-'  » 
fectly  intelligible;  and,  with  her  gloss,'  ' 
perfect  obscurity.  It  would  be  to 
trifle  with  the  time  of  the  House  almost 
as  grossly  as  she  had  trifled  with  her 
oath,  to  use  any  artjnmcnts  to  show  its 
absurdity.  The  author  of  some  future 
comedy  would  here  possess  a  fine  ori- 
ginal, upon  which  to  draw  the  charac- 
ter of  an  intriguing,  sinitfling,  lying, 
artful,  chamber-maid.  He  put  it  to 
their  lordships,  whether  it  was  insult- 
ing common  sense  to  pretend  that  by 
the  expression  of  *•  the  capital  of  Eu- 
rope," in  one  of  her  letters,  she  meant 
that  obscure  spot  which  had  given  her 
birth,  and  to  which  it  were  to  be  de- 
voutly wished  that  it  had  pleased  God 
to  confine  her.  At  lea^t  she  was  desi- 
rous it  should  be  left  doubtful  whether 
by  the  "  capital  of  Europe"  she  meant 
London  or  Colombier:  *•■  neque  ratio- 
nem  neque  modum  habet  uUum  ;''  the 
thing  was  wholly  incredible,  and  it 
would  only  be  ''  lationein  iusanire,"as 
the  comedian  expressetl  it,  to  waste 
words  upon  its  refutation.  He  addu- 
ced these  as  specimens  only:  he  left 
the  great  mass  to  their  lordships,  whd 
no  doubtwould  examine  the  whole  evi^   ' 
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deiioe  with  more  patience  and  indus- 
try than  he  had  done,  becaiue  tliey  had 
more  hi^h  and  important  dtities  to  dis- 
{■har«^e  than  those  hy  whose  weight  he, 
as  an  advocate  only,  was  oppressed. 
Thoy  would  find,  that  Dumont  was  try- 
in;^  her  hand  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
sister  at  a  panegyric,  and  she  chose  as 
her  su!)jcct  lier  gracious  and  illustrious 
mistress,  the  Queen.      •*  How  often 
(she  said)  in  a  numerous  circle,  whilst 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  anima- 
ted me,  I  enumerated  her  great  quaii- 
f  ifts,  her  lalcnls,  her  mildness,  her  pati- 
ence, her  charity,  in  short,  all  the  per- 
fections whidi  s!ie  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I 
not  seen  my  hearers  alTected,and  heard 
them  exclaim,  how  unjust  is  the  world 
to  cause   so  much  uneasiness  to  one 
who  deserves  it  so  little,  and  who  is  so 
worthy  of  being  happy."     He  asked 
their  lf»rdships  again,  whether  they  be- 
lieved all  this  to  be  but  the  fraudulent 
cover  for  malignant  hate?  Did  it  mean 
what  it  expressed,  or  any  thing  else? 
Was  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  wri- 
ter should  be  sincere  ?  Was  tlie  object 
of  her  eulogy  undeserving  of  it?  Was 
she  the  only  person  who  entertained 
this  opinion?  Had  no  one  else  said  as 
much,  or  neai  !y  as  much,  of  the  s.tme 
illustrious  female  ?  Fie  thought  that  he 
had  heard  something  very  like  it  be- 
fore, and  that  from  no  mean  authority 
— from  a  man  of  an  elegant  classical 
taete — who  was  celebrated  for  his  spo- 
ken  and   written    compositions — who 
was  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.     He  had 
pronounced  on  an  ooc;ision  of  no  little 
solemnity,  that  the  Queen  was  "  the 
grace,  the  life,  and  the  ernament  of 
the  soctety  in  which  she  moved."     Was 
tliis  testimony  to  be  taken  in  favour  of 
her  Majesty,  or  was  it  also,  like  the 
panegyric  of  Dumont,   to   be  looked 
upon  as  a  corer  for  a  malignity,  and  a 
double  entendre  which  explanation  only 
served    to    render    more    prrfmindly 
obscure  ?  If  then  the  Queen  we;  >•  wor- 
thy of  this  labmired  panegyric  from  so 
accoinnlislud    a  source,    surely    the 
House  would  not  consider  her  unde- 
i-erving  of  the  inferior  encomium  of  a 
Swiss   chamber-maid.      But  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  would   do  Dumont  justice 
against  herself;  he  would  asseit  that 
she  belied    her     better     knowledge, 
Hnd    her    better    nature,    when    she 
aitt'mptsd  to  give  any  olhev  sense  to 
her  letteii  than  the  obviuua  and  dear 


import  of  the  language  she  employed. 
For  aught  he  knew,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, he  might  briBg  to  their  lordships' 
bar   the    distinguished    individual    to 
whom  he  had  aliuded,  who  had  pub- 
licly declared  his  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  her  Majesty, 'to  repeat  in  tes- 
timony the  tribute  of  admiration  he 
had   so  justly  bestowed.     He  would 
now  claim  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships  to  a   declaration   made  by  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  which  he  had  listened  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  with  perfect  concur- 
rence :  it  was  this — "  that  every  part 
of  the  evidence  that  might  be  deemed 
material,  without  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence or  impression,  should  be  brought 
forward;  for  it  was  the  duty   of  the 
counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  fairly 
and  candidly  to  present  to  the  House 
the  wliole  case,   without  considering 
themselves     as    it    were    the    advo- 
cates of  a  party  in  a  suit."    Nothing 
could  be  more  proper  than  such  a  de- 
claration :  if  they  had  acted  up  to  it, 
the  Queen  would  have  bad  nothing  to 
ask  :  it  was  the   whole  of  her  case. 
"  We  undertake,"  said  they,  "to  bring 
before  your  lordships  all  the  evidence 
the  case  affords,  not  of  a  condemnatory 
nature  only,  but  the  whole  evidence, 
whatever  be  its  import  or  effect,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  or  against  the  Queen  of 
England.''    Such  was  the  engagement 
into  which  tliey  had  entered,  and  with 
infinite  jileasure  he  had  treasured  up 
these  proverbial  words  of  wisdom  and 
liberality.     It  was,  in  fact,  not   a  dis- 
pute between  adverse  parties ;  it  was 
a  f^olemn  proceeding,  not  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory or  some  petty  triumph,  but  to  ar- 
rive at  truth,  the  whole  truth,  by  means 
of  the  evidence  and  the  whole  evidence. 
It  was  therefore  with  infinite  regret 
and  signal  dismay  and   astonishment 
that  he  had  afterwards  heard  the  Soll- 
citor-tieneral,  in  his  summingnp,make 
no  less  than  four  distinct  challenges  to 
the  Queen's  counsel,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  Nisi  Prius  case 
for  the  recovery  of  J^5.  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.     He  had  dared  them  to 
produce  Louis  Bergami,   Bartolomeo 
IJcrgami,  Brunette,  and  another  wit- 
ness.    He  mentioned  this  to  .^how  th« 
gross  contradiction  between  the  princi- 
ples and  the  practice  of  the  other  side, 
between    their  high  sounding  profes- 
sions and  their  conduct.     Where  wer« 
now  those  words  of  wisdom  an  \  Ubcr.i-» 
lity  in  which  tlie  people  of  r.iig.'aoci 
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were  asKured  that  tkat  the  whole  rase 
Khonld  he  fully,  fairly,  freely,  and  feat- 
leR.tly  iiivesliuatocl      They  were  mere 
words,  answering  a  temporary  purf)0sp, 
bnt  never  intended   to  be  carried  into 
effect.      Hai!    the    Attorney-General 
taken  one  step  to  perform  what  he  had 
promised'  Where   was  Dr.   Holland.' 
Where    was     Lieutenant    Hownam  r 
Where  weje  the  nal)le  ladies  attendant 
npon   the   Qneen?  Had  any   of  those 
competent  and  credible  witnesses  been 
adduced  ?  No  :  but   "  duni  taceut  lo- 
qnantur."    -their  absence  w.is  as  useful 
to   her   Majesty  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar  ;  the  other  side  had 
not  dared  to  call  them,  which  showed 
what  must  have   been  the  impoit  of 
their  testimony  to  the  vindication  of 
the  Qneen,  and  the  condemnation  cf 
her  accusers.     This  sort  of  challenge 
had    been   imported     into    this    great 
inquiry  from  civil  causes;    where  it 
wai  often  pressed  too  far,  but  in  all 
criminal    proceedings,    even     in    our 
lower    courts,    the    party    brinjring 
the  charge  was  bound  to  cstabli-sh  it 
by   sufficient    evidence;     and    if  he 
failed,   the  accused  was  not  bound  to 
snpply  the  deficiency,  or  to  establish 
his   innocence  in   the   absence  of  all 
proof  of  guilt.     He  did  not  say  in  the 
history  of  J'^nglish  justice,  but  in  the 
history  of  English  injustice,  (for  such 
it  would  be,)  who  had  ever  heard  of 
an  unfortunate  accused  being  met  by 
being  told,  "  If  you  do  not  call  this 
or  that  witness,  whom  the   prosecutor 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  forward, 
we  shall  consider  that   you  acknow- 
Kdge    the   justice    of    the    charge !"' 
The  case  ought  never  to  be  left  doubt- 
ful ;  or  if  it  were,  the  prisoner  had  a 
right  to  the  benefit  of  that  dotibt.     If 
he  (Mr.  William-)  in  the  course  of  his 
prot'essional  duty  indicted  a  man  for 
murder,  and  purposely  kept  back  from 
the  jury  a  witness,  because  he  might 
posfiibly  say  something  to  lead  to  the 
acquittal   of  the  wretched  being,  he 
should  con'«ider  that  he,  as  a  counsel, 
was  a  party  to  tliat  ni;in's  death  when 
he  was  hanged  for  the  crime.     But  this 
was  not  even  a  case  of  that  description ; 
it  was  far  more  imiiortunt  than  a  qnes 
Uon  even  of  life  or  death,  and  legal 
manccuvres  and  the  dexterity  of  prac- 
tised  advocates    were    wholly   out  of 
UieLr  place ;    they   were   unbecoming 
both  the  subject  and  the  situation.     He 
was  earnest  upon  this  point,  because 
he  felt   earnestly;    he  felt    here  not 


merely  for  the  interest  of  bis  illastrioiu 
client,   whose  character,  honour,  and 
dignity,  were  atstake,  but  for  tho coun- 
try itself,  whose  tranqnilliry  and  hap- 
piness were  not  less  in  jeopardy.     He 
called  upon  their  lordships,   therefore, 
to  weigh  the  matter  well,  and  to  deli- 
berate anxiously  anti  c;iiefuily   befure 
they  allowed  this  challenge  to  operate 
against  the  Queen.   "  I  defy  my  barncd 
friends    (said    the    Solicitor-General) 
to  call  Louis  Bergami. "     ^\  hat  did  he 
mean  by  this,  but  that  if  the  call  were 
not  complitd  with,   he  slumld  obtain 
the  verdi<t,  he  should   gain  his  point ; 
and  what  was   that  point  which  was 
thus  treated  as  a  question  regarding  a 
farthing  damages!'   It  was  no  le.ss  than 
the  passiuir  of  this  dreadful  measure, 
the  accom[>lishment  of  one  of  the  mo'-t 
terrible  mischiefs  by  wIik  h  the  coun- 
try could  be  afflicted.     AVhat,however, 
was  Louis  Bergami  to  prove  when  he 
was  produced?  how  was   he  implica- 
ted? In  no  other  way  than  that  Majo- 
chi,  speaking  of  a  breakfast  at  which 
the  Queen  and  Bergami  were  seated  at 
the   same    time,     swore    that    either 
Louis  Bergami  or  Camera  waited  upon 
them  on  the  occa<:ion.     So  that  «vca 
the  presence  of  Louis  Bereami  was  not 
vouched,  and  the  Solicitor-General  had 
gone  beyond  the  nian«ruvrc,  the  arti- 
fice, the  legerdemain,  the  dexterity, 
the  trickery  of  an  advocate  iq  the  pet- 
tiest  cause    that     ^ver   degr;'.ded   the 
meanest  court  of  jnsti(  e  in   the  king- 
dom.    Next  he  said  in  the  same  spirit, 
"I  defy  you  to  call  Bartolomee  Ber- 
gami!" but  here  again  it  was  "  ff Inm 
inibelle  sine  ictu!"  there   was  all  the 
will  to  wound,  bnt  the  blow  was  im- 
potent and  harmless;  for  suppose  this 
person  were  produceil  at  the  bar,  did 
not   the   experience   in   the  world    of 
every  man  show,   that   supposing  the 
crime  of  B»Tgami  mere  or  less,  his  an- 
swers at  the  bar  upon  this  subject  must 
necessary  be  of  one  description  only. 
Such  an  atteni|)t  on  the  part  of  the  Soli- 
citor-General in  a  case  ef  this  kind  wasa 
shameless  prostitution  (w  ithout  offence 
be  it  spokeh)   of  a  low  contemptible 
trick  of  courts,  wnworlliy  of  the  wis- 
dom and  of  the  great  political  and  legis- 
lative cli.iracter  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  wa>  not  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  it 
was  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  I'enalties — a 
measure  which  Lord-Chancellor  Coo- 
per had  declared,  in  his  celebrated  pro- 
test, ought  never  to  beie^orted  to,  bnt 
in  cases  of  the  last  Bccessity  ;  and  for 
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Ili5*  rpa'rin  he  (Mr.  Williams)  asserted 
tlciWlu;  rinalosfics  of  roiiimon  law  pro- 
cf«din<:s  had  boon  shamelessly  iiitro- 
trodHired.  Tlic  ohaiiije  atrainst  the 
Qnetn  was  ot'iiu  di«tiiict  crime  known 
to  the  law,  ainl  t!ie  law  therefore  had 
affived  no  s|iecified  [)unishment:  to 
talk  of  aiiaiouies  was  therefore  ridicu- 
k)ns,  and  the  House  in  its  political 
and  lee;islative  capacities,  both  of  uhich 
M  ere  here  to  be  exercised,  ought  not 
be  guided,  iiuuii  less  !»overned  by  any 
low  lecliiiicalitics.  He  lioped  I  hen  he 
should  hear  no  more  of  analog:ies, 
which  were  only  talked  of  whenever 
they  intended  to  abridge  the  rights  and 
injnre  the  cause  of  her  Majesty.  Pro- 
testinij  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  its 
zealously  as  his  honourable  friend,  that 
the  non-pvodnction  of  these  Avituesses 
on  the  oTJior  side  was  a  claniojons  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Queen,  never- 
theless tliore  were  high  interests  at 
stake  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  called.  AVitnesses 
their  lordships  would  have — the  chal- 
lenge would  be  met,  but  with  respect 
to  what  would  be  proved,  he  beg-red, 
in  what  he  should  now  slate,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  On  the  other  side, 
three  years'  application  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  case ;  equitable,  legal,  and 
military  commission*  had  been  sent 
out;  examinations  upon  oath,  and 
Writhout  oath,  had  been  taken.  Wit- 
nesses  had  been  interrogated  in  Italy, 
on  the  road,  and  in  this  country  ;  so 
that  every  letter  and  figure  of  what 
thcj  could  depose  had  been  distinctly 
ascertained.  The  Queen  had  possessed 
no  such  advantage. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  here 
interposed,  and  observing,  that  it  was 
now  four  o'clock,  and  that  the  learned 
counsel  was  entering  upon  a  new 
branch  of  his  subject,  he  recommended 
that  the  House  should  adjourn  until 
to-morrow. — Adjourned  at  touro'clock. 

THURSDAY,  October  5th. 
The  counsel  being  called  in, 
Mr.  WILLLVIMS  immediately  re- 
sumed his  address  to  the  House.  The 
course  he  had  been  pursuing  towards 
the  close  of  his  address  yesterday  had 
been  directed  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  counsel  in  support  of  the  Bill  not 
calling  all  those  witnesses  which  it 
might  have  been  naturally  expected 
that  they  would  call;  aud  whom,  if 


they  had  called,  her  Majesty  the  Qnee|i 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  call 
evidence  at  all.  The  observations  tJie 
learned  counsel  had  made  on  that  part 
of  th<>  case  would  receive  the  strongest 
confirmation  from  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  Queen  was  exposed.  He 
begged  to  commence  what  he  had  to 
offer  this  day  by  a  statement  <'f  some 
facts  painfully  illus-trative  of  those 
difficulties.  Their  lordships  would 
recollect  that  the  witness  Barbara 
Kri  ss  Ir.id  stated  that  on  one  occasion 
at  Carl.-ruhe  she  saw  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  on  a  bed,  adding  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  in  w  hich  their  arms 
were  with  respect  to  each  other.  Of 
course  nothing  could  be  so  natural  a.s 
that  her  Majesty,  as  fast  as  the  case 
against  her  was  developed  in  evidence, 
shoidd  make  every  possiltle  inquiry  on 
the  continent,  to  see  how  far  the  wit- 
nesses conld  be  contradicted,  her  Ma- 
jesty recollected,  that  during  her  stay 
at  this  place  i<lie  had  been  constantly 
attended  by  a  chamberlain  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  to  whom  that 
occupation  was  specifically  assigned. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  the 
learned  counsel,  as  he  thought,  to  urge 
to  their  lordships,  the  great  importance 
of  that  evidence  v\hich  this  person 
must  be  enabled  to  give  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.  It  would  be  a  frivo- 
lous trifling  with  common  sense,  to 
press  on  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
that  as  this  person  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  her  R6yal  High- 
ness, his  testimony  respecting  her  con- 
duct would  be  of  the  highest  import. 
He  was  in  close  attendance  on  her 
person,  by  special  appointment,  during 
her  Royal  Highness's  visit  at  that 
place ;  and  feeliag  the  great  import- 
ance of  his  testimony,  her  Majesty  was 
desirous, as  far  as  possible,  to  be  armed 
against  the  ca«e  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
Accordingly,  her  Majesty,  with  her 
own  hand,  wrote  a  letter,  and  sent  it 
by  a  special  messenger  of  the  most  re- 
spectaide  sort,  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  witness  in  question.  That 
letter,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  pro- 
duction of  that  witness.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  then  wrote  another  letter, 
with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  it  by  ano- 
ther messenger — one,  the  learned  coun- 
sel believed,  to  the  chamberlain,  and 
tiie  other  to  the  Grand  Duke.  Three 
letters  were  therefore  written  by  the 
Queen,  and  sent  by  special  niessengert 
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to  procure  tlie'attendantfo  of  this  wit- 
ue«.     It,  however,  appeared  that  the 
cbatnberlain  himself    was  willing  to 
come;  but  declared,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  had  received  orders  to 
the  contrary  from  the  Grand  Diikc; 
and  accordingly,  as  luight  be  expected, 
lie  had  not  arrived.    With  respect  to 
tiic  witnesses   on  the  other  side,  the 
learned   connsel   woHld   remind  their 
lordships,  that  by  the  interference  of 
two  ministers  aiid  two  ambassadors, 
the  woman  had  been  partly  compelled 
to  arrive  ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  ope- 
rations that  were  carried  on,  and  the 
species  of  compulsive  inflnence  which 
was  everted  all  one  way.     It  would 
further  appear,  that  her  Majesty  had 
at  Radstadt  seen  a  place  which  she  was 
desirous  to  occupy.    No  intention  was 
expressed  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the 
contrary.    The  very  same  chamlier- 
lain  had,  on  that  occasion,  proceeded 
even  to  the  length  of  purchasing  new 
furniture  for  this  residence,  when  it 
was  signified"  to  her  Majesty,  that  her 
inhabiting  this  place   would    not   be 
agreeable".    This  might  have  been  ano- 
ther reason  for    keeping    back    this 
chamberlain,  who  would  have  been  so 
important  a  witness  for  her  Majesty. 
Again,  her  Majesty  conceiving  it  desi- 
rable that  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Bergami,  while  in  the  service  of 
General  Pino,  shonld  be  ascertained, 
application  was  made  to  that  officer  to 
come  to  this  country.     He,  also,  the 
learned   counsel   believed,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  come;  but  an  inti- 
mation was  given  to  him  from  the  Aus- 
trian tfoverument,  in  wiiose  service  !ic 
iiow  IS,   that  if  he  did  come  to  this 
country,  he  was  not  to  come  in  liis  uni- 
form.   So  strange  an  injunction  excited 
the  gallant  general's  suspicions  that  it 
•was  thereby  intended  he  should  lose  his 
commission  if  he  obeyed  the  summons. 
He  made  inf]iiiries  whether  that  was 
the  signiticittion  intended  to  be  con 
\eyeil,   but  to  those  inquiries  he  had 
received    nd    answer.       Accordingly 
General  Pino  had  not  come,  and  would 
not  come.     Thi-sp  were  some  of  the 
liard'hips  and  diffieulties  under  which 
her  Miijesty  labonrcd,  and  while  com- 
pulsion was  exerted  towards  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side,  for  forcing 
tlieir  attendance  on  the  House,  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  influence  was  manifested 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  some  of 
those     witnesses     necessary    to     the 
Queen's  defence.     Those  difficulties 
did  not  rest  m&rcly  oo  the  individual 


cases  the  learned  counsel  bad  menti- 
oned ;    but    lawyers    and   physiyans, 
and  other  persons,  who  could  give  most 
important  testimony,  were  not  forth- 
coming from  the  same  exertion  of  un- 
due  iiifluence.      He   begged   now   to 
maitc  some  few  remarks  on  the  case 
generally,  before  he  opened  the  evi-  • 
dence  in   defence.      He    would    ask,  - 
how   it  was  possible,   if  the  guilt  of 
iicr  Majesty  were  so  notorious  as  the 
preamble    of   this    bill   charged   that 
proof  was  so  long  in  its  prepaiation 
and  production.     It  was  proverbial, 
that    a    plain    case    could   not   need 
such   delay.     If  a  man  assassinated 
another  in  the  noon  day  al  Charing 
Cross,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  that 
crime,  without  numeroui^  witnesses  to 
attest  his  iniquity,  and  bring  him  to 
condign  punishment.    It  was  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  at  midnight,  in 
tlie  dark,  and  in  secret,  that  rendered 
proof  precarious,   and  yet  here   the 
guilt  of  her  Majesty  was  charged  to  ex- 
ist in  the  face  of  day.     If  it  were  really 
so,  the  learned  counsel  would  ask,  why 
had  so  great  a  delay  occurred  in  get- 
ting U|)  and  bringing  forward  this  case? 
How  was  it,  to  that,  with  all  the  proof 
adduced  on  the  subject,  her  xMajesty's 
chamber-maid,  who  had  attended  her  in 
the  first  two  months  of  her  travels,  had 
not   been  called:  These  >  inconsisteu- 
cies  argued  the  feebleness  of  the  case 
on  the  other  side,  and  showed  the  in- 
genuity with  which  it  had  been  get  up. 
He  would  now  ask  whence  all  this  de- 
lay— why  in  a  case   at  least   next   ia 
point  of  enormity  to  that  of  high  trea- 
son, kept  back  to  this  season.     Why 
was  a  period  of  three  years  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  facts  were  brought 
under  judicial  observation  —  a  time 
which  he  begged  leave  to  state,  if  sut'- 
fered  to  pass  by  before  a  charge  of 
treason  were  brought,  would   render 
that  charge  altogether  nugatory.  Coidd 
it  be  pretended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  or  if 
not  actuHlly  the  Qrccu  Consort,  the 
wife' of  the  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign acting  at  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive, was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
this  nation  ?  Could  that  be  urged  as  au 
excuse  for  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in   the    production    of   proof? 
.Surely  not.     Would  it  not  be  surmised, 
then,  he  would  ask,  that  it  was  not 
what  the  Queen  had  done  in  Italy,  but 
the  fact  of  her  coming  over  to  England 
that  gave  rise  to  the  charges  in  the 
preamble  of  this  bill  ?  And  when  this 
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was  kuov.n,  lie  would  ask,  as  the  hum- 
ble ailvocale  of  her  Majesty,  whether 
it  oii£;ht  not  to  operate  in  favour  of  her 
<ase  ?  It  was  for  the  framers  of  this 
bill  to  explain  the  causes  for  this  de- 
lay :  but  if  the  interpretation  he  had 
given  to  the  fads  were  true,  then  lie 
coufieived  a  considerable  shade  would 
be  thrown  over  the  whole  transaction 
in  the  eyes  of  their  lordships.  The 
learned  coiuisel  then  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  the  testimony  of  Dumont  as  to 
the  appearances  of  the  bed  in  hei  Ma- 
jesty's room  at  Naples,  on  the  night  of 
her  arrival  in  that  city,  and  by  con- 
trasting the  answers  which  siie  had 
given  on  three  several  occasions,  to  in- 
fer that  in  point  of  fact,  her  statements 
were  utterly  undeservirij»  of  credit. 
He  then  called  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  detached  facts,  or 
rather  acts,he  would  say,vvhich  had  been 
proved  by  the  witnesses  for  the  bill — 
and  to  the  manner  in  whichhe  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  those  facts.  He  admitted 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  contradict 
all  the  circumstances  and  minute  allega- 
tions which  had  been  brought  against 
his  illustrious  client — a  state  of  things 
which  might  I'airly  be  attributed  to  the 
little  time  tliere  had  been  allowed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  It 
might  be  said,  that  he  could  have  had 
more  time  allowed ;  if  such  iiad  been 
his  wish ;  but  the  Queen  was  natumlly 
impatient,  from  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  placed,  and  could  not 
suffer  so  extraordinary  an  equilibrium 
to  prevail,  as  that  of  the  evidence  of 
twenty-one  persons,  accompanied  by 
two  speeches  against  her,  in  one  scale ; 
and  not  a  single  tithe  of  an  observa- 
tion in  her  favour  in  the  other.  The 
course  whicii  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  taken,  was  rather 
to  make  general  remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence, than  to  dwell  upon  those  minute 
particulars,  which,  in  the  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  became  necessary. 
He  would  now  humbly  endeavour  to 
supply  his  omissions.  He  would  begin 
Willi  tiie  evidence  as  to  what  occurred 
on  board  the  polacca.  Majochi's  evi- 
dence respecting  the  bath  which  her 
Majesty  had  taken,  was  no  doubt  fresh 
in  their  lordships'  recollection.  He 
had  stated,  that  this  bath  was  taken 
in  her  Majesty's  inner-cabin,  and 
that  Bergauii  was  witii  her  in  that 
room.  Now  what  were  the  facts  P 
The  bath  consisted  of  a  tub — and  he 


would  prove  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible that  that  tub  could  have  been 
placed  in  her  Majesty  s  apartment — 
a  contradiction  of  no  small  importance 
to  this  witness.  Again, — Gaetano 
Patnrzo  had  stated,  that  when  Berga- 
mi  changed  his  sleeping  cabin,  he  was 
so  placed  that  the  Queen  and  he  could 
see  each  other  as  they  lay  in  their 
beds.  In  opposition  to  this  he  would 
distinctly  shew,  that  from  the  sitnatioa 
of  the  Queens  bed  that  fact  was 
rendered  impossible.  This  was  an- 
other contradiction.  Tlie  truth  was, 
that  the  ciiange  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  situation  of  Bergaiui's  bed  was 
accomplished  without  hi;r  Majesty's 
knowledge,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
surgeon  having  been  taken  on  board 
at  Tvinis.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
sleeping  tent  on  deck.--  It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  this  tfnt  or  awning  was 
within  half  a  yard  of  the  steersman, 
who  was  employed  night  and  day  on 
that  spot.  Why  was  not  this  man 
called  ?  If  noises  arose  in  the  tent, 
as  Majochi  had  described,  surely  he 
was  nuich  more  likely  to  have  iieard 
them  than  a  person  below.  But  he 
would  prove  that  the  crew  had  con- 
stant access  to  this  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  that  one  of  tlie  oflicers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  on  watch  at  night, 
had  frequent  conversations  with  her 
Majesty  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
their  progress,  and  so  on ;  and  in  an- 
swering her  questions,  lifted  up  the 
side  of  the  tent  for  that  purpose.  The 
learned  counsel  then  went  on  to  advert 
to  a  great  variety  of  other  points,  upon 
which  he  should  be  enabled  to  give 
the  clearest  contradiction  to  the  wit- 
nesses upon  some  ef  the  most  promi- 
nent parts  of  their  testiinony.  He 
concluded  his  address  at  one  o'clock. 
Earl  GREY  then  rose.— Before  the 
house  proceeded  further  with  the  in- 
vestigation, he  wished  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  two  statements 
that  had  proceeded  from  the  learned 
counsel;  and  which,  to  him,  appeared 
of  so  much  and  so  deep  importance, 
that  he  sliould  not  feel  to  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  unless  he  submitte<i 
to  them  the  propriety  of  calling  in 
counsel  to  know  whether  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  proof  of  their 
assertion  (hear).  He  alluded  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel of  the  means  which  had  bsen  used 
tor  the  obstruction  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Queen,  which  they  stated 
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to  b<*  nf  a  most  important  nature. 
Two  «l.rtVrrnt  iniitancus  had  been 
Im-oii!;Ii!  forward  :  the  firfct  relative  to 
Ibr  ('tianolierlain  <•('  the  Grand  Dnke 
of  Kadeii,  and  the  other  to  General 
Pino.  He  was  sure  their  lord«hi[>s 
would  excuse  him  for  his  earnestness 
«pon  a  Huhject  oo  deepljr  affecting  the 
character  and  justice  ot  their  proered- 
Ingii.  He  was  sure  that  the  hrst  feel- 
ing of  their  lordships  would  be,  that 
this  matter  onght  to  be  explained  ; 
and,  with  all  proper  submission,  he 
must  still  suggest  that  counsel  should 
be  called  in  to  state  whether  they 
were  prepared  with  proof  of  titfe  as- 
■rrtions  made  by  thcni ;  and,  if  they 
were,  that  their  lordships  should  pro- 
re«d  with  that  inquiry  first,  belore 
they  went  on  further  with  the  in- 
irestigation. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said,  that  if 
her  Majesty's  connsel,  instead  of  send- 
ing two  or  three  agents  into  Germany 
in  her  Majesty's  belialf,  had  applied  to 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  removal 
of  this  obstacle,  he  would  pledge  his 
bononr  that  not  a  single  moment  should 
have  been  lost  in  sending  a  special 
messenger  to  Baden.  Indeed,  he 
would  now  promise  the  learned  coun- 
sel, that  if  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  material  to  their  case,  two 
hours  shonld  not  elapse  before  a 
special  messenger  should  be  sent  to 
request  his  attendance.  After  again 
t-eminding  their  lordships  that  no  ap- 
plication had  been  made  by  the  ac- 
cnser's  counsel  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  for 
him  or  their  lordships  to  judge  what 
the  causes  were  which  had  induced 
them  not  to  make  such  application  : 
they  were  unknown  to  their  lordships, 
but,  beyond  a  doubt,  were  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  acted  npon  them. 
^  Still  he  must  repeat,  that  if  they  now 
wished  application  to  be  made,  two 
hours  should  not  pass  away  before  it 
was  made. 

The  LORD-CHi^NCELLOR  then 
addressed  himself  to  her  Majesty's 
connsel,  and  informed  them  that  he 
was  commanded  by  the  house  to  ask 
them  whether  they  were  then  prepared 
to  prove  the  assertions  which  they  had 
■lade  regarding  the  non-attendance  of 
the  chamberlains  of  the  Grand  Dlilie 
•f  Raden  and  of  <Jcneral  Pino. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM:  As  her  Ma- 
jesty's couoscl  bad  not  expected  to  be 


called  upon  to  prove  those  assertions 
in  that  stage  of  the  proceeding,  they 
had  not  made  arragements  to  that 
eft'ect.  They  were  nor,  therefore,  at 
that  time  prepared  with  their  proof, 
in  all  its  particulars,  of  what  related 
to  General  Pino.  Part  of  it  depended 
upon  witnesses  who  were  then  abroad 
in  the  employment  of  her  Majesty, 
especially  of  Mr.  Henry,  who  was 
now  at  Milan,  collecting  evidence  for 
her  defence.  They  had  letters,  how- 
evcr,from  her  Majesty's  agen  ts  abroad, 
which,  in  any  ordinary  case  in  the 
courts  below,  v^oiild  authorise  a  so- 
licitot  to  offer  an  affidavit  of  facts  t« 
the  judges.  With  regard  to  what  had 
occurred  between  her  Majesty's  agent 
and  the  chamberlnin  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  tliey  were  perfectly 
prepared  with,  their  proof,  and  were 
ready  to  offer  it  that  moment  to  their 
lordships,  prefacing  it,  however,  with 
one  remark — that  they  had  not  applied 
to  his  Majesty't  government,  becanse 
they  knew  that  even  if  ministers  did 
interfere  with  their  inflnence,  that  in- 
fluence  would  be  nugatory,  when  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  her  Majesty, 
though  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
throw  impediments  in  her  way,  whea 
exercised  against  her. 

Earl  GREY  could  not  help  remark- 
ing that  the  case  had  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance,  now  that  it  was 
stated  that  no  application  for  their  in- 
terference had  been  made  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's government.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  which  hehad  recommended 
was  no  longer  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  he  was  commanded  by  the  honse 
to  inquire  of  her  Majesty's  counsel, 
whether,  as  they  had  not  called  upon 
the  British  government  to  exert  its 
influence  with  th«  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his 
Chamberlain,  they  considered  his 
evidence  to  be  of  material  importance 
to  their  case  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— Most  nnqnes- 
tionably  we  do.  We  have  only  failed 
to  apply  to  his  Majesty's  government 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  above 
stated,  and  also  Jjecause  we  only  knew 
of  this  insurmountable  obstacle  within 
the  last  day  or  two. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  that 
as  no  application  had  been  made  to 
his  Majesty's  government,  no  imputa- 
tion for  unfair  dealing  could  be  made 
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against  them,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  reason  why  this  inquiry  should  not 
now  go  on.  Her  Majesty's  counsel 
had  no  right  to  assume  that  an  appli- 
cation, wiiioh  they  had  never  designed 
to  ask  ills  Majesty's  ministers  to  make, 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Dnke  of 
Baden,  would  have  been  ineffectual : 
when  it  had  been  made,  and  made  in 
vain,  it  would  have  been  soon  enouj;h 
for  them  to  have  complained.  He 
again  offered,  if  her  Majesty's  counsel 

^thought  the  testimony  of  that  indi- 
vidual important  to  their  case,  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  |)rocHre 
his  atteudance. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORR 
complained  that  her  Majesty's  counsel 
hhd  made  a  statement  imputing  in- 
justice to  the  government,  when  in 
fact  no  injustice  whatsoever  had  been 
committed  by  it.  Such  a  statement, 
coming  fiom  such  a  quarter,  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  irritation 
which  already  existed  in  the  public 
liiind;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
was  quite  needless.  80  much  inflam- 
mation had  been  already  excited,  so 
much  misrepresentation  had  already 
gone  abroad,  that  many  iioble  lords 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  present 
transaction,  and  who  had  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  obtaining  of 
substantial  justice  for  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  stood  before  their 
country  almost  in  the  situation  of  cul- 
prits. 

Lord  HOLLAND  complained  of 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  noble  Earl,  who  had  last  spoken 
against  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  as 
unjust  and  improper.  If  the  counsel 
were  transgressing    the   rules  of'    tiie 

:  house,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  house 
to  have  stopped  them. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  con- 
curred with  the  noble  baron  who  had 
recently  addressed  them  in  thinking 
that  it  was  unberominn  the  members 
of  that  house  to  enter  into  controversy 
with  the  counsel  at  their  bar.  All 
their  lordships  possessed  e(|ual  rank 
and  authority  as  judges,  and  had  full 
power  to  interrupt  any  counsel  if  he 
appeared  to  them  to  be  proceeding  in 
an  improper  manner. 


He  deposed  as  follows : — I  am  clerk  to 
Messrs.  Vizard  and  Blompr,  solicitors 
to  her  Majesty.    I   was  sent  by  her 
Majesty's  orders  to  Carlsruhe  on  the 
1st  of  September.    I  arrived  there  on 
the  14th.  I  was  provided  with  a  letter 
to    the    Chamberlain    of  the    Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  Baron  d'Ende.     I  in- 
formed him  he  was  requested  to  attend 
as  a  witness  at  this  trial  on  the  17th  of 
Sept.     I  took  down  his  examination 
on  the  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring briefs  for  counsel.    He   con- 
sulted minutes  he  had  at  Baden.    The 
Grand     Duke    was    then   at    Baden. 
When  I  took  the  deposition  the  Baron 
Baron   was   willing  to    come    to  this 
country.    He  afterwards  said  he  could 
not  come  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke.     He  subsequently  told 
me  the  Grand  Duke  had  refused  him 
permission  to  come.     I  remember  his 
saying  he  enjoyed  an  estate  in  Han- 
over,   under    his  Majesty,    but    that 
should  not  prevent  his  coming  over, 
because  he  was  satisfied  his  Majesty 
would  not  think  ill  of  him  for  coming. 
I  afterwards  wrote  to  him  to  make  a 
deposition  before  the  local  authorities 
on  the  spot.    He  said  he  could  not  de' 
so  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Duke.      I    returned    from    Carlsruhe 
tlie  day  before  yesterday.     Mr.  SiCard 
arrived    at   Carlsruhe    whilst    I    was 
there.    If  I  applied  to  his  Majesty's 
government    on    my   arrival,    twelv« 
days,  at   least,  must  elapse  before  a 
messenger  could  be  sent,  and  an  an- 
swer received  from  Carlsruhe.     The 
conversation  to  which  I  have  alluded 
was  chiefly  in  French. 


FIRST  WITNESS. 
[James  Lkman.] 
JAMES  LEMAN  was  then  called 
in,  and  examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. — 


SECOND  WITNESS. 
[Anthony  Buller  St.  Lkger.] 

Colonel  ANTHONY  BULLER  ST. 
LEGER,    examined    by    Mr.    DEN- 
MAN.— I  had  the  honour  of  being  her 
Majesty's  chamberlain   I  think  about 
eleven  years;   from  1801)  down  to  Oc- 
tober  I  fell).     1  went  abroad  with  her 
Majesty.     I  went  so  far  as  Brunswick. 
I  had  entreated  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness would  dispense  with  my  attend- 
ance on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  my 
iiealth,  and  she  was  good  enough  on 
that  account  to  dispense  with  it,  after 
1  hir  arrival  at  Brunswick,  in  the  tour 
1  she  was  then  about  to  take.     1  under- 
1  stood  from  her  Majesty  then,  that  her 
I  tour  would   be  through  Germany  and 
I  Italy,  and  .she  was  good  enough  to  sajc 
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that  she  would  disponse  with  my  at- 
tendance after  her  arrival  at  Bruns- 
wick. Thix  was  tlie  understandinp: 
before  I  lelt  Englnnd.  Arrording  to 
that  permission  I  left  her  Majesty  at 
Brnnswick  ;  she  was  then  good  enoiigli 
to  say  that  I  miirlit  retnrn  if  I  ciiose. 
I  thinlc  I  received  a  commnnicalion  in 
July  or  August,  tiiat  it  was  her  M:i- 
jesty's  intention  to  come  to  England  in 
the  mopth  of  September  following.  In 
t«oiisec|ncnce  I  prepared,  as  I  was  de- 
sired, to  meet  hor  Majesty  at  Dover. 
The  only  reason  wiiy  1  did  not  meet 
her  Majesty,  was  the  state  of  my  health. 
I  have  been  for  a  considerable  tfme 
obliged  to  go  into  Devonshire — where 
I  am  confined  within  doors  all  the  even- 
ings during  the  winter  months.  Since 
her  Majesty's  return  I  waited  npon  her 
immediately  on  ber  arrival.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  health,  I  requested  per- 
mission from  her  Majesty  to  resign  my 
office,  as  during  tl^e  winter  I  could  be 
of  no  use  to  her  Majesty.  On  that  ac- 
connt  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept my  resignation. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAI.  de- 
dined  asking  the  witncsss  any  ques- 
tion.s,  and  lie  withdrew. 


THIRD    WITNESS. 
(Karl  Guilford.) 

Earl  GUILFORD,  examined  (in  his 
place)  by  Mr.  TINDALL.— I  recol- 
lect coming  to  Naples  after  the  Queen 
had  arrived  there,  about  the  beginning 
of  Miircb,  18lo.  When  I  arrived  at 
Naples,  the  suite  of  ber  Royal  High- 
ness was  formed  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Forbes,  .Sir  William  Gell,  the  Hpn. 
Keppel  Craven,  and  Dr.  Holland. 
These  were  all,  lotho  best  of  my  vecol- 
lection.  I  recollect  seeing  Rergami. 
As  far  as  I  nnderstood,  he  was  called 
a  courier.  I  remained,  at  the  period 
to  which  1  allude,  at  Naples,  three  or 
four  tlays.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
arrived  with  me  at  Trieste;  but  did 
not  accompany  from  theftce  to  Naples. 
I  went  there  befure  her.  I  next  saw 
her  Mnjesty  at  Rome.  The  iiUerval 
was  but  a  few  days.  She  rtr.iiiined 
there  two  or  three  days.  I  diined  once 
with  her  ?.iajesty  at  Naples.  There 
vas  a  large  party  of-  English  and  seve- 
ral ti.icigucrs.  Lady  Cliarlolte  Lindsay 
diiitd  liiere,  and  I  believe  jMadanie 
Falconet.  I  cannot  recollect  the  par- 
ticular persons.  I  next  saw  her  ftla- 
jeslj  al  Civita  Vecwhia.     1  believe  she 


embarked  there  for  Genoa.  She  re- 
mained there  I  believe  five  or  six  days. 
Lady  Lindsay  and  myself  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  her  Majesty,  and 
lived  at  the  same  table  every  day.  The 
Marquis  de  Mauza,  the  master  of  the 
house,  was  likewise  there,  and  sonip 
of  his  family.  The  persons  who  formed 
liiT  Majesty's  suite  at  Naples  were  like- 
wise there,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Plolland.  Madame  Falconet  was  there, 
and  her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  of  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  the  other  a  little  younger.  I  had 
seen  Madame  Falconet  before.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  banker  at  Naples, 
and,  I  understand,  was  an  English  or 
an  American  lady.  Her  husband  was 
in  a  very  considerable  line  of  business. 
I  believe  Madame  Falconet  as-^ociated 
in  the  first  mercantile  circles  in  Naples. 
I  believe  also  she  was  in  the  first  ranks 
with  the  English :  but  1  was  but  a 
short  time  in  Naples.  Her  daughters 
frequented  similar  society.  Sbe  had 
one  daughter  married,  as  I  understood, 
to  a  French  gentleman,  and  another 
to  an  American  ijentl»'man.  These 
were  not  the  two  ladies  w  ho  were  with 
the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  embarked 
on  board  the  Clorinde.  Madame  Fal- 
conet, her  two  daughter^,  and  Dr. 
Holland  were  with  her.  Lady  Lind-ay 
and  myself  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 
The  next  time  I  met  her  Majesty  was, 
I  think,  in  November,  18ir>,  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  at  her  house  near  the 
Lake  of  Como.  I  first  saw  her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  Lake.  I  dined  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.  Bergami  was  then  at  her 
Majesty's  table.  I  do  not  think  I  be- 
fore saw  him  sit  at  her  Majesty's  table. 
I  went  away  from  the  Villa  d'Kste  the 
same  evening.  The  next  day  I  went 
to  MiLin,  where  I  saw  the  Queen  on 
the  Saturday  or  .Sunday  following.  I 
dined  with  her  by  invitation.  Wheu 
I  went  to  Villa  d'Este  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staying  longer.  I  had  made 
no  particular  arrangement. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL.—Did  it  happen  to 
yonr  lordship  to  see,  while  at  Naples, 
at  Rome,  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  whe- 
ther Bergami  waited  upon  the  com- 
))any  at  table  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at 
Naples  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I 
think  he  did  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  he  wait  at  table  on  board  the 
CloriaUe  i — I  cannot  recollect. 
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What  situation  did  Lady  Charlette 
Lindsay  hold  in  the  Queen's  establish- 
luent? — She  was  lady  of  tlie  bed- 
chamber. 

When  did  her  ladyship  resign  that 
situation? — I  think  it  was  at  tiie  be- 
ginning of  May,  1817. 

Where  did  she  leave  the  service? — I 
tliiuk  at  Leghorn. 

Wiienyou  visited  at  the  ViMad'Este, 
what  ladies  wue  in  atteud^inccf' — 
There  was  an  Italian  lady,  whose  name 
I  understood  to  be  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Had  your  lord>lup  any  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  that  lady? — Yes,  I 
conversed  with  her. 

From  your  loidship'M  knowledge  of 
the  Italian,  did  .she  speak  what  was 
termed  the  patois,  orpine  Italian? — 
I  thought  she  spokfj  very  good  Italian, 
with  rather  the  accent  of  Lombardy. 

When  at  A'illa  d'Este  did  your  lord- 
ship see  the  grouitds  about  liie  house? 
— I  did  ;  I  was  shewn  them  by  her 
Majesty. 

Does  your  lordship  remeiiibcf  hav- 
ing had  at  tlie  time  a  Greek  or  an  Al- 
banianservaut? — Iliad  aGreek  servant 
with  nio. 

Did  ihe  Ciuecn  accompany  your 
lordship  through  the  grounds? — Yes, 
she  showed  me  tiie  olive-yard,  a  great 
part  of  the  gardens,  and  then  leut  uie 
her  donkey,  her  jack-ass  (a  laugh)  to 
ride. 

Did  you  see  the  Queen  walking 
about  the  grounds  afterwards? — I  don't 
recollect. 

Did  your  lordship  see  your  servant 
walking  about  the  grounds? — I  might 
have  seen  him,  but  don't  recollect. 

Did  your  lordship  see  him  in  any 
part  of  the  grounds  with  the  Quceii  ? — 
No. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  state  you 
saw  him  walking  near  the  Queen? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  don't  recollect  it.  I 
have  staled  that  he  said — 

His  lordsliip  was  here  stopped  from 
mentioning  what  he  had  tLaled  he 
heard. 

I  an  then  to  understand  your  lord- 
.ship  to  s'ly,  that  you  never  saw  your 
eervjtnt  tlint  dny  walking  in  the  grounds 
with  the  Princess? — Certainly  not ;  I 
do  not  recollect  havingseen  iiim;  there 
were  a  number  of  people  walking 
about  there,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  him  in  parlicnbir. 

Does  yonr  loidsiiip  recollect  a  grotto 
1  here  ? — Yes  ;  the  Frinccbs  showed  me 
a  grotto,  I  remember. 
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Does  your  lordihjp  recollect  your 
servant  being  there  ? — No  ;  I  do  sot. 

Did  your  lordship  never  stat*  you 
saw  him  there? — Certainly  not.  I 
never  said  so,  for  I  recollect  nothing 
particular  that  could  fix  it  on  my 
mind. 

Your  lordship  might  perhaps  have 
seen  him? — I  might  have  seen  him, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Was  your  lordship  accustomed  to 
ride  much  at  that  time? — I  seldom 
rode  unless  upon  the  donkey  which  b«- 
longcd  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  ride  over  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  have  passed  over  those 
grounds. 

Were  you  attended  by  your  servant 
on  any  one  of  those  occasions? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

How  long  did  that  person  afterwards 
remain  in  your  service? — I  think  he 
left  me  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the 
year 18ir. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with 
your  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
on  the  subject  of  her  remaining  in  at- 
tendance on  her  Royal  Highness?-— 
Ves,  I  recollect  to  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  her  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  recommend  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay  the  propriety  of  resign- 
ing the  situation  which  she  held  about 
the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness? — I 
did  advise  her  to  resign  it. 

What  were  the  considerations  which 
induced  you  t(  give  that  advice? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  here  desired 
to  remind  their  lordships  that  this  was 
a  question  addressed  to  points  on 
which  he  had  been  restrained  from 
entering. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  agreed 
with  the  learned  counsel,  that  the 
examination  was  taking  an  irregular 
course,  aJid  it  might  indeed  be  ad- 
visable to  cxj)unge  the  preceding  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Mr.  Gurney  was  then  directed  to 
obliterate  the  pu.ssage  from  his  notes. 

From  the  manner  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  course  of  this  examina- 
tion, it  was  manitest  the  answers  he 
received  were  not  such  as  he  antici- 
pated. 

Examined  by  Lord  ROS.S.— Didyo» 
ever  see  her  Ko\al  HiLbne^s  in  com* 
pany  with  any  other  i  erson  ni  a  b©at 
on  the  Liike  of  Como? — I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  her  in  a  boat  accompaniftd 
by  another  persoa. 
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Wli©  was  that  person  ? — I  have  seen 
her  in  a  boat  vrith  Bergami  alone. 

Earl  GREY.— Did  your  lordship 
notice  iiny  particular  familiarity  pass- 
ing between  thi  m,  when  yon  llius  .«aw 
her  Royal  Hicbness  and  Bcr^ami  in  a 
boat  together  ? — Certainly,  I  never  ob- 
served any  conduct  on  that  occasion 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  indecorous. 

Your  lord-hip  has  already  stated 
that  tlic  Countess  Oldi  had  a  little  of 
lh£  Lombard  accent  in  her  pronuncia- 
tt«n  ;  Mas  nny  impression  made  on 
yonr  mind  with  regard  to  her  manners, 
as  well.a«  with  regard  to  her  language? 
— My  chief  impression  was,  that  her 
manners  were  quite  inoffensive. 

Were  they  the  manners  of  an  appa- 
rently respectable  and  modest  vroman.' 
— I  saw  nothing  vulvar  or  immodest 
io  her  deportment. 

Do  you  reeodlect  any  impression  re- 
maining on  your  mind  after  yonr  con- 
versation with  the  Countess  Oldi,  that 
yon  had  conversed  with  a  vultiar  wo- 
man?— I  do  not  remember  any  such 
impression. 

Did  you  remark  any  difference  be- 
tween her  manners  and  the  manners  of 
other  Italian  ladies? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  did  ;  there  was  no  observable 
or  material  difference;  I  should  not 
perhaps  call  her  a  person  of  great  le- 
ftnement,  but  there  was  no  part  of  her 
conduct  that  was  singular  or  easy  to 
be  distingnished  from  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  Italian  ur-ntlewomen. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL.— Do  yon  con 
sider  that  her  manners  and  deportment 
were  those  of  a  woman  who  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  or 
who  had  passed  her  life  in  the  best 
society? — I  did  not  converse  long 
enough  with  her  to  be  enabled  to  form 
any  clear  opinion  on  those  points. 

How  often  did  your  lordship  meet 
her  ? — I  met  her  on  two  occasions, 
once  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  a  second 
time  at  Milan. 

Did  you  know  on  either  of  those  oc- 
casions that  she  was  the  sister  of  Ber- 
gami?— I  believe  I  was  not  informed 
of  that  circnmstance  on  the  fir>t  occa- 
sion, but  1  certainly  was  aware  of  the 
fact  when  I  saw  her  at  Milan. 

Lord  KRSKINE.— You  have  stated, 
as  I  understand,  that  yon  noticed  no 
defect  of  education  or  manners  on 
yonr  conversing  with  the  Countess 
Oldi? — I  had  not  the  means  of  form- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  the  m*de  in 
which  ebc  had  been  educated,  but  it 


did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  was 
any  remarkable  difference  belwceu 
her  and  other  ladies  of  the  country. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE.- At  what 
part  of  the  table  did  your  lordship  sit 
when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  ? — On  the  side  oppoMte  to  her 
Royal  Highness. 

How  was  your  lordship  placed  iit 
this  respect  when  yon  dined  with  her 
Ro>al  Highnes-*  at  Milan.'' — As  well  as 
I  am  able  to  charfre  my  memory  willi 
the  circnmstance,  I  sat  at  her  Royal 
Highne^s's  side. 

You  hive  already  stated  that  Ber- 
gami d  ned  at  that  table ;  at  what  pai  t 
of  it  did  lie  take  his  seat? — He  sat,  I 
believe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table. 

Did  yonr  lordship  receive  any  parti- 
cnlar  attention  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — She  always  treated  me  in  a  very 
gracious  manner. 

Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in 
her  deportment  towards  Bergami  t — I 
remarked  no  peculiarity. 

U  here  did  Bergami's  sister,  the 
Countess  Oldi,  sit  on  lh.it  occasion? — 
By  the  side  of  Bergami. 

Who  else  were  present? — Lieutenant 
Hownain,  William  Austin,  and  a  gen- 
tleman whom  1  understood  to  be  an 
Italian  physician. 

Lord  KENYON.— Do  you  recollect 
what  was  the  size  of  the  boat  in  which 
you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
gami together  on  the  Lake  of  Como? 
— 1  recollect  that  it  was  rather  a  smali 
boat. 

Was  it  in  motion  at  the  lime? — I 
hardly  remember  exactly  whether  it 
was  moving  or  not. 

What  was  its  distance  from  the  shore? 
— Its  distance  was  inconsiderable. 

Was  the  distance  such  as  to  afford^ 
you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  thcni? — 
Yes,  I  had  the  opportunity. 

How  was  Bergami  employed  in  the 
boat? — He  was  rowing. 

Earl  BATHURST.— Wasthe  Conn- 
tess  Oldi  introduced  to  yonr  lordship 
as  the  sister  of  Beruanii  ?— No,  she 
was  not  deitcribed  as  his  sister  at  the 
time, 

Wonld  yonr  lordship  have  made  any 
remark  on  that  circnmstance,  had  it 
occurred? — I  scarcely  think  that  I 
should  have  regarded  it  as  extraordi- 
nary. 

Earl  of  DARLINGTON.— Did  you 
never  observe  any  singularity  in  the 
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deportment  oflier  Royal  Highness  to- 
wards Berganii  ? — I  never  observed 
any. 

Lord  B  ELM  ORE. —Did  yoursister, 
LadyClMrlotte  Lindsay,  quit  her  Royal 
HijL;hness  of  her  own  arcord,  or  Has 
she  dismissed  ? — She  quitted  volun- 
tarily. 

Did  yonr  lordship  recommend  to 
her  to  do  so? — I  did. 

What  were  the  reasons  or  motives 
which  indue  d  your  lordship  to  make 
that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  HROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question  as  one  which  counsel  had 
been  restrained  from  putting. 

Lord  ELLEN  BO  HOUGH.  — Did 
yon  make  any  observation  on  the  de- 
portment and  manners  of  Bergami 
himself? — I  remarked  that  his  manners 
were  nuobtrusive;  L  never  saw  him 
forward  or  assuming. — His  lordship 
tlien  stated,  with  reference  to  a  former 
part  of  his  tcbtimony,  that  he  had  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  having  on 
some  occasion  remarked,  but  not  as  an 
extraordinay  circumstance,  that,  after 
dining  at  the  Villa  d  Este,  he  had  seen 
his  Greek  servant  in  attendance  on 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Had  yon  any  conversation  with  Ber- 
gami?— No  particular  conversation; 
he  spoke  a  litile  :  the  only  time  when 
I  was  alone  with  him  was  in  the  gallery 
at  Milan,  but  I  do  not  recoUeet  any 
particular  conversation. 

From  the  opportunity  you  had  of 
observing  Bergami's  behaviour,  could 
you  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  su- 
perior to  the  sitnation  he  had  formerly 
filled  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  struck 
me  that  he  was. 


FOURTH    WITNESS. 
(Lord  Oienbervie.) 

Lord  GLENBERVIE,  examined  by 
Mr.  WILDE. — I  saw  her  present  Ma- 
jesty at  Genoa.  I  was  there  with  Lady 
Glenbervie.  Lady  Glcnbervie  acted 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  suite  at  Genoa 
in  this  way  : — vviien  her  Royal  High- 
ness arrived  at  Genoa,  Lady  Glen- 
bervie and  I  were  there.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  who  was  expected, 
had  not  arrived,  and  did  nut  arrive  for 
some  days.  Lady  Glenbervie  having 
been  formerly  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Princess,  pro- 
posed to  attend  her  till  the  arrival  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell.  During 
the  time    Lady  Glenbervie  attended 


upon  her  Royal  Higluacss,  I  frequently 
dined  at  her  Royal  Highness's  tabic 
between  the^oth  of  M^rch  and  17th  of 
May;  I  saw  Bergami  every  day  I 
dined  there.  He  waited  behind  the 
Princess's  chair  in  the  habit  of  a  cou- 
rier. 1  often  had  the  honour  ^f  sitting 
next  to  her,  and  all  I  saw  in  her  was 
the  behaviour  of  any  woman  of  rank 
to  her  servant.  He  often  helped  me 
and  the  Princess  to  wine  and  other 
things.  Hiscondnct  towards  the  Prin- 
cess was  that  of  a  servant.  Tlie  com- 
pany I  met  at  her  Royal  Highness'5 
table  was  Mrs.  Falconet  and  her.  two 
daughters;  Mr. Hownam,  a  litutenaat 
ill  the  navy;  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
came  some  d>iys  or  a  week  after  the 
Prince.'is  ;  Dr.  Holland  was  also  there 
most  days,  but  not  all ;  I  likewise  saw 
some  Genoese  noblemen  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular I  recollect,  Marchese  Jean 
Carlo  Negri.  There  were  also  some 
English  officers  of  the  navy.  I  also 
saw  Lady  Bcntinck  there,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  dined  with  hur.  I  re- 
member attending  a  ball  given  by  the 
Princess.  I  attended.  A  E;reat  many 
of  the  principal  people  of  the  place 
were  there. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross  examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  btlieve  you  did 
not  live  in  the  house  of  the  Piinccss  ? 
— I  did  not,  nor  Lady  Glenbervie. 

When  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  ar- 
rived after  the  lapse  of  a  week  Lady 
Glenbervie  ceased  to  act? — Yes,  but 
she  was  often  there. 

How  many  times  in  the  week  on  an 
average  might  yon  have  dined  there? 
Two  or  three  times,  or  how? — Yes,  I 
should  think,  certainly,  or  more. 

Do  I  understand  you  tltjit  at  that 
time  Bergami  wore  the  dress  of  a  ser- 
vant?— He  was  in  a  courier's  dre&S)  a 
sort  of  Spanish  dress. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE.— Did  yon 
meet  Captain  Pechcll^  of  theCloriade, 
at  dinner? — I  think  1  did. 


FIFTH    WITNESS. 

(Lady  Chaklotte  Lindsay.) 

Lady    CHARLOTTE    LINDSAY 

was  then  handed  to  the  bar  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  applied  that  she  might 
be  accommodated  with  a  chair.  'The 
request  was  granted,  and  being  sworn 
she  was  examined  by  Dr.  Ll-'i>HINO- 
TON. 
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Did  voii  cv*r  form  a  part  of  Ihe  suite 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Waleii?— I  did. 

When  did  you  first  enter  the  service 
of  the  PrinceHs  ?— I  think  in  the  year 
18p8. 

Did  yo(i  attend  her  Koyal  Highnefs 
when  she  went  ai)road  in  l8l4? — 1  did.^ 

Were  you  not  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber? — I  was. 

How  far  did  yon  go  vfith  the  Prin- 
ces* of  Wales  on  thatjourney?— As  far 
M  Brunswick. 

Why  did  you  not  go  further? — It 
merer  was  n'nderstood  by  her  Royal 
Hinhness  nor  by  me  that  I  was  to  go 
farther  than  merely  to  accompany  her 
to  Brunswick. 

When  did  you  again  see  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— I  saw  her  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  181.5. 

Did  you  then  act  as  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  her  Royal  Highness?— I 
did. 

How  long  did  yon  then  continue  with 
her  ?— I  joined  her  Royal  Highness  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  I  remained 
with  her  as  long  as  she  continued  at 
Naples;  I  accompanied  her  to  Rome, 
from  thence  to  Civita  Vccchia  ;  I  then 
embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde,  and 
quitted  the  Princess  at  Leghorn;  this 
•^as  by  an  arrangement  which  had  been 
settled  before  we  met. 

By  whom  was  her  Royal  Highness 
visited  while  at  Naples? — She  was 
visited  by  all  the  English  of  distinc- 
tion there,  and  by  the  Neapolitans  of 
distinction,  and  other  parties. 

Be  pleaded  to  state  the  names  of 
acme  ? — Lord  and  Lady  Landaff,  Lord 
and  Lady  Gage,  I^rd  and  Lady  Cun- 
ningham, Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
Lord  Claie,  Lord  O.  Somerset,  Lord 
F.  Montague,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford, 
Sir  W.  GfU,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  W. 
Bankes,  and  there  may  be  others 
whose  nanx's  I  forget. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by 
Mrs.  Falconet? — She  was. 

And  her  daughters?  —  And  her 
daughters. 

Were  yon  on  board  the  Clorinde 
with  her  Koyal  Highness? — I  was. 

Do  yon  remember  where  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  on  board  ? — She  slept 
in  a  part  of  the  Captain's  cabin  which 
was  divided  into  two:  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in  one  part,  and  the 
captain  and  bis  brother  in  the 
other. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  thing  arising 


in  consequence  of  the  cabin  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts? — Nothing  par- 
ticnlar,  except  that  the  Princess  ex- 
pressed some  regret  that  the  other 
part  of  the  cabin  had  not  been  appro- 
priated to  me  instead  of  the  captain 
and  his  brother. 

Did  it  occasion  any  difference  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  the  captain? 
— No,  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  tb« 
name  of  Bergami  being  in  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — I  was  often 
in  company  with  the  Queen  when 
Bergami  atfondcd. 

How  did  Bergami  conduct  himself? 
— In  the  common  way  in  which  a  ser- 
vant would. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  con- 
duct herself  ?-  In  the  manner  that  a 
mistress  would  conduct  herself. 

Uid  you  ever  observe  any  impro- 
priety of  conduct  between  the  Princess 
and  Bergami? — Never. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  service? — I  sent  in  my  resigna- 
tion in  the  year  I8l7. 

What  was  your  reason  for  resigning? 
— My  brother  wrote,  requesting  me 
to  return. 

Have  you  seen  her  Royal  Highness 
since  she  returned  to  this  country? — 
I  have. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  bv  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—How  long  before 
her  Royal  Highness  qnitted  Naples 
was  it  that  yon  joined  her? — I  think 
about  ten  or  twelve  days. 

How  much  time  was  oconpied  in 
proceeding  from  Naples  to  Leghorn? 
— We  were  one  night  in  going  to 
Rome  ;  we  stayed  two  nights  at  Rome, 
six  at  Civita  Vecchia,  waiting  for  the 
ship,  and  thrte  nights  on  board  the 
Clorinde. 

Then  you  did  not  return  into  the 
service  of  her  Koyal  Highness  after 
being  at  Leghorn? — I  did  not  resign. 
I  left  at  Legiiorn  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  my  brother,  and  having  his 
escort  home. 

While  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see 
Bergami? — I  did. 

Will  you  try  to  recollect  with  ac- 
curacy whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
Civita  Vecchia  walking  with  the  Prin- 
cess ? — The  I'rincrss  and  I  frequently 
walked  out  together,  and  Bergami 
attended :  he  did  not  walk  with  us, 
but  a  little  way  behind  us. 
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Bid  that  liappcn  every  time  yon 
■walked  out? — Every  time,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect. 

Was  there  any  other  courier  in  the 
•ervice  of  tlie  Princesji  at  that  time? — 
I  believe  tlu  re  wa«  another — Hieroni- 
njus.     He  was  with  us. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Hieroni- 
mus  also  walked  out  you? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  walked  nut. 

Did  any  olher  person  sleep  in  the 
division  of  thi  cabin  where  tiie  Prin- 
cess slept? — Ye  ,  her  niiiid. 

Have  y<iu  tlic  lea-*t  doubt  that  he 
did  not  walk  out?  — I  du  not  think  that 
I  bad  the  honour  to  walk  out  above 
twice  with  her  Royal  Mi^hness. 

Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  you 
walked  out  with  the  Princess  several 
times  ? — I  might  walk  out  three  times, 
but  at  this  moment  I  do  not  call  to  my 
mind  more  than  twice. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  swear  that  you 
did  not  walk  out  five  or'hix  times? — I 
can  swear  that  we  did  not. 

But  yon  will  not  swear  that  you  did 
n«t  walk  out  four  times  ? — I  think  not. 

But  every  time  you  did  walk  out, 
the  courier  who  accompanied  you  was 
Bergami? — He  was. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear 
that  on  none  of  tiiose  occasions  her 
Royal  Highness  walked  arm  in  arm 
\fith Bergami? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

Will  yon  take  il|>on  yourself  to 
swear  that  she  did  not? — I  can  only 
say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it:  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  Bergami  attended 
at  a  little  distance,  unless  he  was 
called  to  be  asked  a  question. 

Then  I  understand  that  you  will  not 
swear  that  the  Princess  did  not  on 
that  occasion  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
Bergami? — I  certainly  do  not  recollect 
that  she  did. 

But  yon  will  not  swear  that  she  did 
not? — I  cannot  positively  swear,  but  I 
never  was  struck  by  it. 

Why,  if  such  a  thing  had  happened, 
m»8t  it  not  have  struck  you  ? — I 
suppose  it  would,  and  therefore  I 
imagine  it  did  not  happen. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  it  did 
not? — 1  will  not  svvear  it,  because  she 
might  have  taken  his  arm    on   some 

S articular  occasion  :  that  might  have 
appcned  without  my  being  struck  by 
it  as  extraordinary. 

You  said  just  now  that  it  must  have 
struck  you.' — If  they  had  walked  arm 
in  arm  it  v^oold  have  stnick  mc. 


Then,  thousrhthey  did  not  walk  arm 
in  ami.  the  Princess  might  take  hi;i 
arm  at  Civita  Vecchia? — She  might, 
bnt  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

You  filled  the  office  of  lady  of  the 
bed  chamber? — I  did. 

That  did  not  necessarily  lead  you 
into  her  Royal  Highness's  bed-room  ? 
— Very  frequently  it  did:   frequently 
she  sent  for  me. 
At  Naples  ? — At  Naples. 

\\  as  the  Princess  always  alone  en 
those  occasions  ? — Not  always  alone, 
ceriainly  ;  sometimes  there  were  per- 
sons with  her. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  these 
occasions  seeing  Bergami  in  the  bed- 
room?— I  have  seen  him  myself  in  the 
bed-room,  because  we  dined  in  the 
bed-room.  I  dmed  in  the  bed-toom 
with  the  Princess  aud  William  Austin, 
and  Bergami  used  to  wait  upon  us  m 
servant. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Naple«  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  other  person,  except  Wil- 
liam Austin,  yourself,  and  the  Princess, 
dine  upon  these  occasions  ? — No,  no- 
body but  we  three  dined,  but  other 
servants  used  to  come  in  and  bring 
the  dishes. 

Did  that  happen  frequently  at  Na- 
ples?— Yes,  it  happened  whenever 
her  Royal  Highness  bad  not  company 
to  dinner,  excepting  one  day  when  I 
had  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Pompeii. 

Did  Bergami  always  wait  on  these 
occasions? — I  think  he  did,  but  I  can- 
not positively  swear. 

When  was  it  you  quitted  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — In  1817. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to 
you  to  join  her  Royal  Highness  ia 
Germany  before  you  took  the  resola- 
tion  of  quitting  ? — Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before  ? — I  cannot  acr 
cnrately  remember  how  long. 

Was  any  proposition  made  by  her 
Royal  Highness  to  appoint  Colonel 
Lindsay  her  chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected  to  this 
question.  His  objection  was  only  that 
which  his  learned  friends  had  so  oflea 
urged — that  if  the  proposition  were 
made  in  writing,  no  questions  could 
be  put  regarding  its  conu-nts. 

ITie  LOKD-CHANCl.LLOR  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  question 
might  be  put,  if  it  arose  out  of  the 
examination  in  chief. 

The    question  w^  repeated,    and 
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Sir.  nnOUGIIAM  sgain  urged  1ii« 
•bjerlion. 

The  U>RD.CHANCEM-OR  said. 
Muit  if  Xh&  nblcrtion  w<re  taken,  it 
roust  h<-  arpK  H,  and  as  4  oVIork  had 
■rrlved,  it  might  be  proper  to  adjourn 
it  till  to-niorr"w. 

Blr.  BROUGHAM.  I  am  \<illinir 
to  conrrde  any  thnig  rather  than  delay 
yoar  lordships. — The  house  adjourned 
■t  4  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  6. 

Cross-examination  of  Lady  CHAR- 
LOTTE LINDSAY,  continued  bv 
the  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

There  was  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples  called  La  Fet- 
trrino.  I  \ralki-d  in  that  garden  with 
tfc«  Princess.  Berjfami  was  present. 
Ib  foing  from  Naplis  to  Home  I  tra- 
Tellcd  in  the  same  carriage  with  her 
Royal  Highness.  Bcrgami  travelled 
M  conrier  on  that  occasion.  I  also 
■mtat  with  the  Princess  in  the  same 
carriage  from  Rome  to  Civita  Ver- 
^ia.  I  do  not  know  whether  Bergami 
travelled  as  courier  on  the  latter  oc- 
raeion.  I  rei-oilect  Bergami,  in  the 
tamer  part  of  the  journey,  coming  up 
to  the  carriage  after  he  had  been 
Mlled,  when  the  Princess  gave  hiwi 
aonie  provisions  and  something  to 
drink,  which  she  had  in  the  carriaa;e. 
I  presume  he  came  when  called,  from 
its  being  more  natural  than  that  he 
ffhonld  come  without  being  called. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  car- 
riage. Ber:.'ami  drank  from  that 
b*ttle.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  rc- 
lamed  that  bottle.  Her  Royal  High- 
■esj  and  I  had  finished  our  refresh- 
ment before  he  came  up.  Wliether 
fce  returned  the  bottle  or  threw  it 
■way  I  am  not  certain.  I  rather  ihink 
fce  returned  the  bottle  into  the  car- 
nage. Alter  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  quit  h»T  Royal  Highness  I  hav»-  no 
Astaot  recollection  that  I  said  "  it 
«M  a  vast  relief  to  my  mind  in  havinj; 
c«ne  to  the  resolution  to  quit  her 
Rtyal  Highness."  I  might  have  .said 
that,  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
did;  I  certainly  do  not  recolhct  ever 
baving  said.  •'  that  it  wai  a  ijreat  re- 
lief to  my  mind  in  having  come  to  the 
rrsolntion  to  quit  her  Royal  Highnesx, 
tar  that  1  considered  that  no  woman 
who  had  any  regard  to  her  character 
would  stop  in  her  service.''  I  do  not 
recollect  having  stated  any  word*  to 


that  effect,  or  any  snch  w&rds.  I  caa 
say  I  did  not  make  use  of  any  such 
words;  1  have  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing U.St  d  rhein.  I  ihink  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  I  shoulo  have  made 
nseof  fuch  wotds.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection whatevor  of  having  made  use 
of  words  to  that  effect ;  and  I  repeat, 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  1  did. 
Upon  quitting  her  Royal  Highness  it 
is  possible  I  miuht  have  said,  "  tJiat 
if  It  hail  not  btcn  for  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  assist  a  particular  individual 
out  of  the  savings  of  that  service,  I 
would  have  quitted  her  Royal  High- 
ness long  since  "  I  do  not  think,  if  I 
(lid  use  these  words,  that  the  former 
conversation,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  passed  at  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Princess — as 
far  as  I  recollert,  I  think  they  were 
not  so.  I  have  no  kind  of  recollection 
of  it;  and  I  think  it  was  not  at  all 
probable.  In  my  former  evidence  1 
stated  that  some  comninnicaiion  had 
been  made  from  Lord  Guildford.  I 
have  no  recollection  wlictlier  tbit 
coiirmunication  was  before  or  after,  er 
about  the  same  time  of  that  com- 
munication. I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  after  I  had  actually  resigned. 
I  think,  on  consideration,  what  I  said 
about  the  application  of  my  salary 
must  have  taken«place  after  the  com- 
munication adverted  to. 

Re-examined  by  Dr.  LUSHING- 
TON. — The  conver.sation  in  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  to  which  the  Soli* 
citor-Geiieral  has  examined  me — was 
with  my  hiisliaiid  and  with  my  hus- 
band alone P  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  in 
distressed  circumstances.  He  has 
been  so  'or  many  years.  Other  cir- 
cumstances induced  me  when  in  the 
.service  of  her  Royal  Highness  to 
feel  uneasy.  My  feelings  were  a  good 
deal  agitated  from  the  recent  death 
of  two  near  relatives.  I  allude  to  the 
late  Lord  Guilford  and  Lady  Gieo- 
brrvie.  While  I  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Qneen,  I  myself  never  observed 
any  impropriety  In  her  conduct.  Nor 
did  any  motive  of  th>ti  sort  induce 
me  to  quit  her  service. 

Examined  by  l^rd  DONOU6H- 
MORE. — From  the  valm  which  your 
explanation  must  have  upon  this  case, 
I  am  bound  to  trouble  yiu  with  a  few 
questions.  You  have  stated  how  long 
yon  were  with  her  Majesty  after  yoiir 
arrival  at  Kaples  till  you  quKted  her. 
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This,  IJbelieve,  in  the  whoVe  amounted 
only  to  twenty-four  days.  Your  ex- 
perience therefore  as  to  the  propriety 
of  her  Majesty's  conduct  only  extends 
to  twenty-four  days? — Tliat  was  all  in 
Italy. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE.  —  It  is 
to  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  conduct 
while  in'  Italy  that  you  are  brought 
here  to  speaii,  and  during  that  twenty- 
four  days  you  observed  no  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  Beiganu? — None. 

What  part  of  her  Majesty's  Englisli 
suite  was  with  her  at  Naples? — Sir 
William  Gell. 

Did  he'remain  with  her  ?^No  ;  he 
resigned  before  we  quitted  Naples,  on 
account  of  his  health. 

Was  the  Hon.  Berkely  Craven 
there  ? — He  was ;  he  also  resigned. 

Was  Captain  Hesse  in  her  Majesty's 
service  at  Naples  ? — Captain  Hesse 
was  there;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  in  her  Majesty's  service  or  not. 
Captain  Hesse  did  not  quit  her  Ma- 
jesty's servicfe  at  Naples.,  He  was  in 
her  service  at  the  time  mentioned.  I 
am  not  aware  that  Bergami's  sister 
Faustina,  joined  her  service  at  Naples. 
I  think  I  have  seen  Louis  Bert^ami  at 
Naples;  but  I  cannot  speak  witii  cer- 
tainty tliat  he  entered  her  service ; 
ipor  did  I  hiar  of  Bergami's  mother 
entering  her  service.  1  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  child  of  Bergami's 
about  her  Majesty's  person.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, that  I  had  seen,  which  induced 
me  to  quit  her  Majesty's  service. 

The  noble  lord  asked  her  ladyship  if 
«he  had  heard  any  reports  prejudicial 
to  her  Majesty's  character,  wiiich  in- 
duced her  to  quit  her  service  ? 

Mil.  BROUGHAM  interposed  ; 
however  objectionable  this  question 
was,  yet  he  had  no  objection  to  admit 
that  there  were  most  scandalous  and 
infamous  reports  circulated  prejudi- 
cial to  her  Majesty's  character  by  some 
base  hirelings. 

The  LOKD-CHANCELLOR  said 
it  was  impossii)le  tliat  the  House  could 
receive  in  evidence  any  reports  that 
the  witness  might  have  heard.  The 
House  was  to  decide  upon  facts,  not 
upon  reports. 

Examination  resumed  : — I  did  not 
see  any  thing  improper  in  the  conduct 
of  her  Majesty,  but  the  reports  which 
I  had  heard  concerning  her  conduct 
were  oi  so  unpleasant  and  degrading 


a  nature,  as  to  make  me  think  it  was 
not  proper  to  remain  any  longer  in  her 
Majesty's  service. 

By  Lord  FALKLAND :— I  thought 
her  Majesty's    conduct    towards   her 
servants  was  extremely    aft'able    and 
familiar.    I  think  the  higher  classes  iu 
this  country  are  more  apt  to  be  con- 
descending and  kind  in  their  conduct 
towards  their  servants  than  persons  ia 
the  ranks  beneath  them  towards  their 
servants,  and  I  think  her  Royal  High- 
ness's   manner  towards  servants   was 
peculiarly  kind  and  condescending.    I 
am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  foreigners  towards  their  ser- 
vants, but  I  have  observed  that  they 
are  more  apt  to  converse   familiarly 
with  their  servants  than  the  English 
people.     They  are  less  reserved  tha« 
the  English  towards  their  servants.    I 
have  observed  in  her  Majesty's  con- 
duct  towards  her  s-ervants  the  same 
familiarity  that  I  have  remarked  in  fo- 
reigners.    Her  Majesty's  familiarity  ia 
this  rc?peet  did  not  greatly  exceed  that 
which  I  have  discovered  in  foreigners, 
I  from  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
seeing.     When  I  said'  that  I  had  not 
observed  any  impropriety  in  the  con- 
I  duct  of  her  Majesty  towards  Bergami, 
or  any    impropriety    in   his   condiiet 
towards  her,   I  had  reference  to  the 
pecniiarity  of  behaviour  to  which  I 
hav^  adverted  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  servants  by  foreigners.  Ther« 
was  nothing  in  her  Majesty's  conduct 
towards  her  servants  which  stnuk  me 
as  unbecoming  her  station  and  rank. 
Her  Royal  Highness  appeared  to  me  to 
speak  to  Bergami  as  she  used  to  Si- 
card,  and  various  other  persons  in  hor 
family. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE  :-hi« 
lordship  asked  the  witness  whether 
her  brother  had  communicated  any 
reports  to  her  concerning  her  Ma- 
jesty's conduct,  and  had  advised  her  to 
quit  her  Majesty's  service. — (This  ques- 
tion was  objected  to,  and  withdrawn.) 
— The  request  made  by  my  brother  to 
me,  that  I  would  apply  to  her  Majet^ 
for  money  was  made  in  writing,  I 
have  not  that  letter  now  with  me. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  objected,  that 
even  if  the  witness  had  it  with  her,  it 
could  not  be  evidence. 

The  next  question  put  was  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  its  purport,  and 
object. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  again  objectc* 
to  this  qneetioD,  as  being  still  ni»r« 
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Lrre^ulnr,  because,  if  the  letter  was  in 
•xUtence,  it  must  be  produced;  and 
its  existence  wa»  not  yet  negatived. 
At  all  events,  the  letter  could  not  be 
evidence  to  hftort  this  case,  Ijecaiise 
\frilten  by  a  tiiird  party  to  the  witness. 
— jAfter  a  short  discussion,  in  which 
Lord  Erskino,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Grey, 
aad  Lord  Liverpool  took  part,ilseenicd 
to  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  point 
to  be  established,  that  the  letter  was 
not  in  existence  before  its  contents 
could  be  examined  into.  As  to  the 
admissibility  of  it  as  evidence,  was  a 
matter  for  further  consideration  when 
the  question  was  raised.  The  impres- 
sion was,  thiit  in  all  events,  it  was  not 
admissible. 

Examination  was  resumed — I  sup- 
pose that  when  I  entered  her  Majesty's 
o«d-rooin  at  Naples,  as  I  have  already 
described,  that  I  was  sent  for  by  her 
-Majesty.  I  don't  recollect  ever  Koint; 
without  being  sent  for  ;  but  I  recoiled 
that  I  did  not  knock  at  her  door  before 
I  entered.  When  I  stated  that  tht  re 
was  an  arrangement  between  her  Royal 
Highness  and  myself  that  I  should  quit 
her.  service  at  Naples,  the  proposal 
came  from  me.  Her  Royal  Hijjhness 
the  Prinress  of  Wales  wrote  to  me 
when  r  was  at  Nice,  to  know  if  I  had 
any  objection  to  continue  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  I  stated,  that  I  shonld  Ue 
most  happy  to  obey  her  Royal  Higli- 
ness's  commands ,  but  that  as  my  bro- 
ther was  uoing  to  England,  and  as  I 
Lad  occasion  to  be  in  Ensjland  by  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  I  wished  to 
have  the  advantage  of  his  escort,  as  I 
could  not  very  well  travel  by  myself. 

By  the  ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
throa;:h  the  Lord  Chancellor. — I  can- 
not say  in  what  month  it  was  that  I 
qnitted  her  Majesty's  service,  but  1 
shonld  think  it  was  about  the  month  of 
June  or  July,  1817. 

Another  discussion  ensued,  touchins: 
Uie  production  of  the  letter  adverted 
to  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  a  vj.w  to 
ascertain  more  clearly  the  motive  of 
Lady  Lindsay's  quitting  her  Majesty's 
service. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
th.it,  whatever  might  have  operated  on 
the  witness's  mind  as  an  inducement  to 
«juit  her  MajpMy's  service,  it  was  ut- 
terly iin{><igsil)le  for  the  House  to 
receive  in  evidence  any  ri  ports  circu- 
lated in  Italy,  prejudicial  to  the  Queen, 
with  a  view  to  aflcct  her  case.  If  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  tliat 


Lady  Lindsay  shoold  search  for  the 
letter  in  question,  she  might  be  ordered 
to  do  so,  but  then  it  would  be  to  be 
considered  whether  it  was  admissible. 
Mr  BROUGHAM  undertook  that 
tlie  letter  shonld  be  searched  for,  and 
the  witness  then  withdrew. 


SIXTH    WITNESS. 

iLoR'    Llakdaff.] 
iLAND.'VFF    examined  by 
Mr.  BROUGHAM.— I  was  in  luly  in 
1815,  and    was  accompanied    by   the 
Countess  of  Llandaff.     I  went  there  in 
November  or  December  1814,  and  con- 
tinued for   two  years.      During  that 
time  the   Countess    and    myself  fre- 
quently visited  the  Queen  at  her  honse. 
We  gincrally  visited  her  once  or  tAvice 
a   week    at   Naples.      We  frequently 
dined  there.     I  more  frequently  visited 
her  evening  parties.     The  Countess  of' 
Llandaff  accompanied  me  most  gene- 
rally.    At  the  same  time  I  think  the 
generality  of  the  Enclish  and  all  tlie 
Neapolitan  noblesse  of  the  court  visited 
i»er.     Durinsthe  whole  tunc  that  I  had 
any  intercourse   with  the   Princess  I 
never  observed  any  impropriety  in  her 
conduct.     I  never  observed  any  thing 
in   the  demeanour  or   habits   of   the 
Princess  which  made  it  at  ;ill  unplea- 
sant for  rae  to  permit  the  Countess  to 
continue  her  visits;  not  in  the  least. 
Bcrpamj  was  at  that  time  in  the  Queen's 
service  :  1  saw  him  constantly.    I  never 
saw  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  her 
Royal    Highness  towauls   him    which 
was  at  all  improper.     I  afterwards  met 
tlic  Prinress  at  'Venice,  in  Jnne  and 
July,  1815.     I  lodged  at  the  same  ho- 
tel, the  Grand  Bretagne.     The  Coun- 
tess and  I  then  renewed  ouriiiieicotirse. 
lu  onr  visits  at  that  time.  I  never  ob- 
served any  thing  in  the  sligh  est  d<gree 
improper  in  the  conduct  of  Her  Royal 
Highness.     When  lodging  in  the  same 
hotel,  I  have  frequently  gone  into  the 
the  Qtiecn's  silling  room  of  a  morning. 
Her  room  was  opposite  to  mine.     On 
these  occasions,  I  will  not  lake  upon 
myself  to  say  whether  I   knocked  at 
her  door  or  not.     I  rather  think  I  have 
gone  in  wilLout  knocking.     I   had  a 
child   with   me,  to  whom  the   Queen 
took  a  fancy,  and  I  used  to  walk  into 
her  room  with  the  child,  and  I  don't 
recollect  whether  I  have  knocked  at 
the  door  or  not.     I  have  been  in  Italy 
two  years,   and   1  am   very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mamierg  of  the  co<an- 
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try.  In  Italy  it  is  a  constant  practice 
for  inea,  as  well  as  women,  to  visit 
ladies  in  their  bedrooms,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning.  It  is  as  mnch  the  prac- 
tice for  men  as  women  to  do  so.  It  is 
also  an  ordinary  practice,  in  Italy,  for 
men  to  visit  ladies  in  their  bed  of  a 
morning.  Speaking  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, practice,  and  experience  (a 
laugh),  1  have  visited  ladies  in  their 
bed*.  That  was  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society.  They  were  ladies 
of  unimpeachable  character  and  con- 
duct. 

Have  you  seen  other  gentlemen  visit 
ladies  in  the  same  manner?  —  l-'re- 
quently.  I  have  been  with  other  gen- 
tlemen at  the  same  t^ime.  My  brother 
and  I  have  frequently  gone  together  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  to  a  lady  in  bed. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL.—I  was  at  Venice  in 
July  1815.  Bergaini  was  at  that  time  in 
her  Koyal  Highness's  service.  I  did 
not  dine  with  her  Majesty  at  Venice. 
1  was, at  Venice  two  months.  I  don't 
know  how  long  the  Queen  was  there. 
When  I  spoke  of  visiting  her  Majesty 
in  her  room,  it  was  in  her  sitting-room, 
and  not  in  her  bed-chamber. 

By  Lord  LAUDERPALE.— I  don't 
recollect  the  names  of  any  qther  of  her 
Majesty's  attendants,  but  Bergami. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  singular  figure,  and 
1  remembered  him.  I  dont  recollect 
who  pointed  him  out  as  Bergami ;  but 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  that  time. 
I  never  asked  what  his  name  was. 

Bv  a  J*EER,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn : — I  never  observed  any  thing 
in  the  Princess's  conduct  calculated  to 
retlect  disgrace  on  her  own  country. 

By  Lord  ELLEN  BO  ROUGH.— I 
was  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Princess 
at  Naples,  but  1  don't  recollect  seeing 
her  dress. 


SEVENTH   WITNESS. 

[Hon,  Kp.ppel  Craven.] 
The   Hon.    KEPPEL   CRAVEN, 
dressed  in  a  court  dress,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's chamberlain,  was  next  sworn ; 
and  examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN. 

In  1814  I  was  ii»  the  service  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  one  of  her  cham- 
berlains. I  joined  her  Royal  Highness 
at  Brunswick.  I  accompanied  her 
frorei  Brunswick  to  Milan,  and  thence 
32 


to  Naples.  When  T  joined  her,  there 
was  no  stipulation  as  to  the  time  I 
should  continue  in  her  service,  but  I 
was  to  remain  with  her  for  as  much 
space  of  time  as  my  aft'airs  would  allow 
me  to  remain  with  her.  I  remained  in 
attendance  upon  her  Majesty  for  ra- 
ther more  than  six  iiionlhs.  I  left  her 
at  Naples.  It  was  always  understood 
when  I  entered  her  service,  that  I 
could  not  stay  with  her  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  I  remained  with  her 
four  months  longer  than  I  originally 
intended.  When  I  was  at  Milan  with 
her  there  was  a  courier  discharged  by 
lier  Majesty  for  his  misconduct.  By 
her  Majesty's  desire  I  applied  to  the 
Marquis  Guisillieri, Lord-Chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  recom- 
mend a  person  to  attend  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  capacity  of  courier.  He 
accordingly  recommended  a  person, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  callecl 
Bergami.  He  was  recommended  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  received  and  trusted 
in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
He  recommended  him  very  strongly. 
Bergami  was  described  by  the  Marquis 
to  be  a  person  whose  family  and  con- 
nections he  well  knew,  and  that  he  had 
for  a  long  time  taken  an  interest  iO' 
their  welfare. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  course  of  examination, 
i^ergami's  origin,  family,  and  connec- 
tions had  nothing  to  do  with  this  in- 
quirv. 

Mr.  DENMAN  insisted,  that  all  that 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  last 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  foremost 
allegations  of  the  bill  was,  "  that  the 
Queen  had  associated  herself  with  a 
person  of  low  condition,  hired  in  a  me- 
nial capacity,  who  had  raised  him  be- 
yond his  merits,  to  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence about  her  person."  If  it  could 
be  shown — as  would  be  shown — tliat 
this  person  was  a  man  of  family,  of  tb» 
highest  connections  in  point  of  respec- 
tability, though  reduced  in  circum- 
stance8,he  apprehended  that  the  course 
of  evidence  he  was  now  pnisuing,  was 
most  essential  to  negative  tliat  part  of 
the  case.  After  a  few  words  from  the 
Lord- Chancellor,  who  thought  the  evir 
dence  was  clearly  admissible. 

The  witness  being  again  called  io, 
his  examination  proceeded. — I  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  Bergami  previ- 
ous to  his  being  recommended  by  the 
'Marquis  Guisillieri.  I  was  directed  to 
make  inquiries  into  his  character,  and 
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in  conncqncnce  of  those,  inquiriec 
which  I  made  of  the  Marqui.i,  I  told 
her  RoyaJ  HiRhne«»  that  Berpami  was 
reoommeuded  by  a  person  who  knew 
himself  and  family  for  some  lime.  I 
cotniuiinirati'd  thl<  to  her  Hoyal  Hiiih- 
ness.  The  Marquis  expressed  a  hope 
that  Berganii  wonid  be  promoted  in 
case  he  hchaved  well.  He  eaid  he 
might,  iu  il'c  mean  time^  remain  in  the 
house  as  a  servant  out  of  livery.  I  do 
not  recoHeet  that  he  stated  any  thing 
•  particular  about  his  family.  1  saw  the 
Marquis  and  Bergami  twice  tot;etlKr. 
The  former  saluttd  him,  and  treated 
him  with  civilitv. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  any  question  tending  merely 
to  show  the  mann<r  in  which  Bergami 
was  treated  by  the  MHn^iiis 

The   LOKD-CHANCKLLOR  sa4d 
the  witness  might  be  asised  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  recommeudation 
he  mentioned  to  her  Koyal  Highness  ? 
Witness. — The  Marquis  told  me  he 
had  known  Borganii's  family  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  he  was  particularly  ia- 
terested  about  him.     I   went  to  Na- 
ples with  her  Majesty.     On  onr  way 
towards  that  place,  not  far  from  the 
city,  we  were  met  by  sjme  officers  of 
the  King  of  Naples," and  by  the  King 
himself  soon  after.     We  met  them  half 
an  hour  before  dark,  about  half-past 
.six.    They  came  to  meet  her  Koyal 
Highness.     I  went  that  night  to  the 
house  takeu  for  her  at  Naples.     I  do 
not  recollect  exactly  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  all  the  apartments;  but  some 
of  the  bed-rooms  were  highly  inconve- 
nient.   There  was  not  room  enough  for 
the  whole  suite  of  her  Ro>al  Highness, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  inconve- 
niences, .Sir  William  Gell  and  I  tuok 
lodgings  next  day  out  of  the  bouse.     I 
recollect  the  King  and  Queen  of  Na- 
ples calling  on  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  next  day  after  our  arrival  she 
dined  at  coait.     In  the  evening  a  con- 
cert was  given, and  her  Royal  Highness 
remained  tiiere  till  half-past  eleven.    I 
left  the  concert  with  her.   On  the  even- 
ing following,  she  went  to  the  opera. 
Myself  and  the  rest  of  the  suite  went 
witli  her.     Her  Koyal  Highness  went 
from  her  own  house  to  the  palace,  and 
thence  to  the  opera.     She  sat  in  the 
state    box.      The    opera    at    Naples 
always  ends  at  a  late  hour.     On  that 
night  it  ended  rather  later  than  usual 
the  dance  was  v  -ry  long,  and  tiresome. 
Her  Kofol  Uigbness  remained  till  all 


was  concluded,  till  the  cnrtaui  drop- 
ped. I  recollect  a  masquerade  ball 
given  by  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples. 
I  remember  her  having  worn  thrtp 
difftrcnt  dresses  on  that  night.  I 
recollect  two  of  them  particularly,  the 
third  not  so  well.  One  was  the  drc-s 
of  a  Turkish  peasant;  the  second,  I 
was  informed,  was  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory ;  the  other  a  Neapolitan  dress.  I 
.'aw  the  Genius  of  History  but  a  short 
time  on  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
therefore  do  not  recollect  it  particu- 
larly. It  did  not  appear  to  me  in  the 
slightest  degree  indecent  or  improper. 
I  think  it  was  a  dress  with  white  dra-  M 
pery,  which  went  up  high,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect.  I  think  her  Royal 
Highness  wore  the  Turkish  dress  be- 
fore she  put  on  that  of  the  Genius  of 
History,  because  the  Neapolitan  dress 
was  the  last  she  wore.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  piiton 
that  of  the  Genius  of  History  without 
taking  off  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dress.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  cIiHuge  the  latter  entirely, 
•jor  the  purpose  of  putting  on  thedress 
of  the  Genius  of  History.  I  attended 
her  Koyal  Highness  from  Milan  to  Na- 
ples. 1  did  not  observe  any  degrading 
familiarity  between  her  and  Bergami, 
in  the  interval  between  his  being  en- 
gaged at  Milan  and  our  departure  from 
Naples.  I  subsequently  dined  at  the 
table  with  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  three  times.  I  observed  no 
improper  condutit  on  any  of  these  occa-  j 
sions.  I  saw  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
once.  She  was  not  a  person  of  vulgar  ' 
manners.  I  remember  a  conversation  i 
with  her  Royal  Highness  with  respect 
to  Wm.  Austin,  before  our  arrival  at 
Na|)lcs.  Before  we  came  into  Italy  I 
told  her  Royal  Highness  that  it  would 
be  as  well  if  Wm.  Austin  did  not  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness. I  said  the  people  of  Italy  might 
make  observations  on  it :  and  that  be 
was  now  of  such  an  age  as  might  give 
rise  to  these  observations.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  his  age  then  was. 
It  was  JBore  than  six  or  seven :  per- 
haps about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  At 
Naples  I  generally  dined  at  the  table 
of  her  Royal  Highness  when  there  was 
company.  I  saw  Baron  Ompteda  fre- 
quently there  at  dvuner.  A  person 
uanied  Majocbi  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  Baron  Orapteda,  for  he  waited 
at  table  on  these  occasions.  I  ^tended 
on  tlie  Queen  soon  after  the  death  of 
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his  late  Majesty.  I  cam<»  to  Rome 
soon  after  that  event,  and  waited  en 
her  Royal  Hisliness.  She  left  Rome 
next  day  after  my  awival. — [Here  Mr. 
Denman  put  a  question  as  to  the  title 
under  which  witness  understood  that 
))assports  were  granted  for  her  Royal 
Hijjliuess,  and  other  official  documents 
were  received  by,  or  delivered  from 
her. — This  question  being  objected  to, 
was  not  pressed.] 

The   examination   proceeded — The 
Marqnis  Guisillieri  is  now  dead. 


CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  the  day  when  I  made  the  re- 
commendation to  her  Royal  Highness 
respect insj  Wm  |  Austin'^  not  sleeping 
any  longer  in  the  same  room.  It  was 
before  our  ai rival  in  Italy.  Tlie  re- 
commendation was  prospective  on  my 
part.  I  saw  the  Conntess  of  Oldi  at 
Pesaro,  at  dinner.  T  supped  once  at 
Pesaro  at  the  same  table  with  Ber- 
gami.  I  also  dined  with  him  there 
once.  The  third  time  we  dined  at  the 
same  table,  it  was  at  Rome,  the  day 
before  her  Royal  Hoyal  Highness  left 
it.  I  parted  with  her  at  Rome.  The 
dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  was  not 
the  third  her  Royal  Highness  wore  at 
Naples  on  the  night  of  the  masquerade; 
it  was  the  second.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  seeing  Bergami  at  that  ball.  I 
<iid  not  go  into  the  room  where  her 
JEloyal  Highness  dressed  during  any 
part  of  that  evening.  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  pea- 
sant was  taken  off  or  not  before  that 
of  the  Genius  of  History  had  been  put 
on.  Sir  William  Cell  and  myself  lived 
out  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
the  whole  time  we  were  at  Naples, 
after  the  two  lirst  nights.  We  dined 
witji  her  Royal  Highness.  The  first 
gentleman  in  waiting  remained  in  the 
house  all  day.  The  room  in  which  we 
waited,  was  at  the  end  of  the  rooms  in 
the  first  suite.  There  were  two  rooms 
between  it  and  her  Royal  Highness's 
bed  chamber.  On  the  first  night  of 
our  arrival  in  Naples,  I  observed  only 
the  relative  position  of  my  own  room, 
and  that  of  the  lady  in  waiting.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  room  Bergami  slept. 
I  heard  nothing  mentioned  about  it.  I 
did  not  say  I  made  any  representations 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  respecting 
a  certain  circumstance  I  observed  be- 


tween Bergami  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness on  the  terrace  of  the  gardi  n  at 
Naples.  I  said  I  made  those  repre- 
sentations to  a  person  at  Naples.  I 
said  1  spoke  to  her  Royal  Highness 
about  it.  The  circumstance  was,  my 
having  seen  her  Royal  Highness  walk- 
ing on  the  terrace,  and  Bergami  near 
her.  He  was  also  walking.  The  rea- 
son why  I  made  these  representations 
to  her  Royal  Highness  was,  because  I 
knew  there  was  a  spy  near  her,  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  nece^ssary  to  cau- 
tionher,thatshojiiiL^htbe  on  hergnard. 
I  heard  by  leUcr  from  Ensriaiid  that 
there  was  a  spy  near  her,  and  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  caution  her  Royal  High- 
ness against  any  r.;>p<arance  that  might 
be  misconstrued.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness told  me  there  were  other  persons 
iu  the  garden  upon  that  occasion.  I 
did  not  see  them.  They  might  have 
been  there  without  my  seeing  them.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  terrace  on 
which  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  walk- 
ing on  the  occasion  was  near  the  cabi- 
net adjoining  her  bed-room.  I  saw 
them  from  the  terrace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  near  the  apartment 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes.  I  think 
that  terrace  was  higher  than  the  one 
on  which  her  Royal  Highness  was 
walking.  Bergami  was  on  the  same 
level  with  her  Royal  Highness  while 
she  was  walking  round  the  place.  .  I 
saw  her  only  from  one  end  of  the  ter- 
race to  the  other,  as  she  was  going  but. 
I  could  then  observe  no  other  person 
but  Bergami.  It  was  the  only  time  I 
saw  them  there.  It  was  not  long  after 
our  arrival  at  Naples.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  long— more  than  a  fort- 
night, less  than  a  month,  but  perhaps 
a  month.  Her  Royal  Highness  said 
there  were  workmen  then  in  the  gar- 
den, and  that  she  took  Bergami  in  there 
to  speak  to  the  workmen.  I  did  not 
then  see  the  workmen  there.  From 
tlie  part  of  the  terrace  near  the  apart- 
ment of  Lady  Eli/.abeth  Forbes  I  could 
see  to  the  extremity  of  the  building. 
I  have  been  in  the  garden  upon  some 
occasions,  and  saw  workmen  employed 
there.  I  did  not  leave  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  till  she  quitted 
Naples.  I  remember  a  short  time  be- 
fore that  Bergami  came  into  the  room 
where  Sir  William  Gell  and  I  watted. 
He  often  came  there  while  we  were  in 
waiting.  He  never  wore  his  dress  of 
a  courier  upon  these  occasions,  and 
never  took  q  chair  on  coming  ii)to  the 
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room  wUile  Sir  W.  0«II  «iiil  I  were  in 
waitin;;.  I  have  been  lri-«|ucntly  at 
tli«  theatre  of  8aii  Carlos  with  her 
Koy«l  Higlincss  when  1  was  in  waiting. 
I  taTe  been  there  when  her  Koyal 
Higfanets  wa.4  preoent,  antl  I  not  ot'hcr 
partj.  1  was  never  there  at  a  mas- 
querade when  her  Royal  Highness  ap- 
peared in  a  masque.  I  never  was  at  a 
masquerade  at  Naples  while  her  Royal 
Highness  was  in  Naples,  but  once. 
DariBg  all  the  time  I  had  been  at  Na- 
ples Berganii  did  not  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  courier.  He  sometimes 
waited  at  table.  He  acted  as  courier 
only  while  travelling. 

To  a  questioo  by  Lord  ERSKINE. 
— If  there  was  any  gross  indecency  in 
the  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  while 
at  Naples,  I  mnst  have  observed  it. — 
1  never  saw  any  thing  immodest  or 
indecent  in  her  dress. 

To  a  question  by  the  Earl  of  ROSE- 
BERRY. — I  understood  that  my  ad- 
Tice  respecting  William  Austin  was 
followed.  In  answer  to  further  ques- 
tious  from  Peers,  he  said,  that  Ber- 
gami  did  not  appear  to  have  tlie  fawn- 
iiig  and  sycophantic  manner  of  an 
ordinary  Italian  servant;  but  had 
rather  the  manner  of  a  superior  pfer- 
son. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord 
ELLENBOUOUGH,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  say  what  wore  Bergami's 
manners  while  he  was  a  servant;  not 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  knotv- 
ing;  he  could  only  spestk  of  them 
when  be  was  elevated  into  a  different 
station,  and  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  afterwards. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Earl  of  LIVERPOOL,  he  said,  that 
he  bad  no  other  reason  than  the  letter 
from  England  to  indnce  him  to  give 
the  Queen  a  hint  abont  tite  particu- 
larity of  her  demeanour.  It  was  a 
hint  he  should  have  given  of  any  body 
else  as  well  as  Bergami.  In  the  jour- 
ney to  Naples,  some  of  the  Qnecn's 
■eatlemen  or  pages  were  always  near 
her  Majesty,  as  if  a  guard  for  her, 
Hieronymous  or  Sicard,  or  some  body 
else  of  the  household. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Earl  of  LAUDERDALE,  he  taid, 
that  when  be  arrived  at  Pesaro  last 
yt«r,  he  saw  Bergami  for  the  first  time 
since  his  elevation.  He  was  not 
fsrmcdy  introduced  to  him,  nor  «)uW 
he  say  whether  Bergami  spoke  In  any 
purticalar  manner  to  bia  (Mr.  Craven's) 


servant,  who  might  have  been  iu  the 
room.  William  Austin  came  with 
Bergami,  and  he  (Mr.  Craven)  went 
by  invitation  to  t«np  with  the  Queen. 
There  were  several  persons  at  supper 
with  her  Majesty,  Colonel  Vassali 
and  others.  There  was  a  lady  at  the 
panty,  who  sung  and  played  on  the 
piano-forte,  but  who  she  was,  he  could 
not  tell.  When  they  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, the  house  appropriated  to  her 
Majesty  was  found  too  small  for  the 
whole  suite,  and  he  and  others  were 
on  that  account  obliged  to  seek  fur 
lodgings  elsewhere. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  ;witb- 
draw. 


EIGHTH  WITNESS. 
[Sir  Wm.Gell.] 
The  next  witness  called  in  was  Sir 
WM.  CELL,  who  iu  consequence  of 
having  thf>  gout,  was  indulged  with  a 
chair.  He  stated  that  he  filled  the 
olfice  of  chamberlain  to  her  Majesty, 
since  about  a  month  before  she  went 
abroad.  He  remembered  a  courier 
being  discharged  while  they  were  in 
Italy  ;  it  was  determined  to  discharge 
him  at  Milan,  though  he  went  on  to 
Florence.  He  was  directed  by  the 
Queen  to  cnqaire  for  another.  He 
did  so,  and  found  Bergami,  who  was 
recommended  in  the  strongest  manner 
by  the  Marquis  Guisillieri,  the  Aus^ 
trian  grand  chamberlain.  The  ISIar- 
quis  had  stated,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  that  Bergami's  family 
were  respectable,  but  had  lest  their 
fortitne  by  the  F'rench  Revolution. 
He  reported  him  to  be  a  very  proper 
person,  and  hoped  that  if  he  behaved 
well,  which  he  had  no  doubt  he  would, 
that  her  Majesty  would  promote  him. 
He  said  that  Bergami  wonld  be  found 
to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  hdnourable, 
and  tmst-worthy  man.  He  also  re- 
membered that  when  they  were  about 
to  leave  Milan,  the  Marquis,  in  the 
pnblic  streets,  dtessed  in  his  full 
Austrian  uniform  as  grand  chamber- 
lain, with  his  deputy  chamberlaii^ 
and  others  around  him,  embraced 
Bergami  before  the  people,  and  kissed 
each  of  his  cheeks.  This  was  the 
common  customary  salutation  in  Italy, 
not  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  but 
among  equals. 

Some  objection  was  takeii  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Bill  to  the  witbesS's 
statement  of  the  Marquis  Guisiliieri's 
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opinion  of  Bcrgami.  It  tvas  justified 
by  Mr.  Denman,  who  said  they  were 
bound  to  shew  that  Bergaini  was  not, 
as  he  had  been  represented,  a  man  of 
mean  and  despicable  station;  and  tlie 

Iuestions  were  then  allowed  to  be  put. 
'he  witness  then  described  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen  at  Naples,  and  her  beintr 
met  at  a  little  town  near  it  by  Kihg 
Joachim  (Mnrat).  He  also  remem- 
bered her  Majesty  attendinj,'  a  bmg 
-and  tedious  concert  that  night  lit  the 
palace,  slid  retiring  from  it  about 
twelve  o'clock.  He  also  remembered 
her  going  in  state  with  Joachim's 
family  to  the  state  box  at  tlie  theatre 
i)f  St.  Carlos,  which  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  for  her  reception.  The 
entertainment  was  the  opera  of 
INIedea.  He  remembered  also  her 
giving  a  grand  party  to  ihe  rojal  fa- 
mily, in  •which  on  a  sudden  a  door 
opened  and  displayed  two  Neapolitan 
countesses  and  a  man|ui8,  putting  an 
olrvij  wreath  on  Blurafs  bust.  The 
dress  Yesembled  as  much  as  possible 
Hope's  Minerva.  It  was  perfectly 
)no(]est.  The  dresses  of  the  Coun- 
tesses whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
something  of  the  same  sort.  FrOm  the 
suddenness  of  their  appearance,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  quickness  of  their  dis- 
appearance was  such,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  any  thing  clearly. 
It  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
was  meant  to  be  so  represented.  I 
quitted  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Naples.  I  was  afraid  of  travelling 
with  her  longer  in  the  way  which  she 
wished  from  the  state  of  my  health. 
I  was  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and 
was  frequently  attacked  with  it  while 
travelling.  1  saw  her  Majesty  several 
times  after.  I  first  saw  her  when  she 
was  returning  from  Palestine.  I  met 
her  on  the  road,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Rome.  I  renewed  my  attendance 
on  her  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  re- 
mained in  waiting  upon  her  Majesty 
80  long  as  she  continued  at  Rome. 
On  that  occasion  I  remember  \ery 
well  that  several  persons  of  distinction 
visited  her  Majesty.  1  presented 
several  of  those  individuals  myself. 
Among  otliers  the  Count  Blacas,  the 
minister  of  the  House  df  Bourbon. 
I  remember  this  particularly,  for  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  presented, 
the  minister  of  the  House  of  firagauza 
arrived,  and  aimounccd  himself  its  the 
uiinistcr  of   the  House  of  Bourbon 


also.  Tlie  'satne  year  I  was  Ifl  at^ 
tendance  on  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa 
Rosinetta,  and  the  Villa  Brande.  1 
remained  in  attendance  on  this  occa- 
sion three  months  or  rather  more. 
At  that  time  I  remember  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  visiting  the  Queen. 
[  quitted  her  Majesty  at  this  period 
because  she  was  going  to  the  North 
to  settle  some  affairs,  and  she  gave  me 
leave  to  go  to  Naples.  The  Queen 
was  going  to  the  Lake  of  Como. — A 
large  party  was  engaged  to  go  with 
her  Majesty  to  the  Villa  Como,  among 
whoHi  we  saw  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  and  the  Princess  of  Lich- 
tenstein.  But  her  Majesty  resolved 
to  sell  her  villa,  and  she  did  not  go. 
I  was  in  attendance  two  days  when 
the  (iueen  was  last  at  Rome.  On  that 
occasion  I  saw  the  passport,  or  rather 
the  order,  for  post-horses,  which  had 
been  applied  for  and  obtained  for  her 
Majesty.  The  order  was  signed  by 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  secretary  to 
the  Pope.  Four  other  gentlemen  saw 
it  besides  myself. 

The  witness  was  then  asked  as  to 
the  contents  of  this  documi^nt,  when — 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  any  question  being  asked  to 
the  contents  of  a  written  docnment. 
The  instrument  itself  ought  to  be 
produced.  He  also  doubted  whether 
in  point  of  fact  this  paper,  even  if  it 
were  produced,  could  be  considered 
material  to  the  case  under  their  lord- 
ships' consideration. 

Mr.  DENMAN  apprehended  that 
from  the  decisions  which  their  lord- 
ships had  already  made,  the  content."! 
of  the  document  in  question  might  be 
obtained  by  parole  evidence.  As  to 
its  materiality  this  was  a  point  on 
which  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
satisfy  their  lordships.  It  was  im- 
portant to  show  to  their  lordships 
the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  of 
England  had  been  treated  by  tlie  .se- 
cretary to  the  Pope,  and  this  too 
under  the  inliuence  of  the  HanoveriatV, 
ministt'r.  She  had  been  described  in. 
this  passport  as  the  Princess  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  although  already  re- 
cognised as  the  Queen  of  tlfis  country. 
Thus  degraded  from  her  title,  without 
a  trlftl,  and  by  Ihe  instructions  of  the 
ludividnals  who  had  been  instructed^ 
to  bring  forward  this  pro.spcution,  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  corrupt  the' 
witnesses,  tvho,  be   might  Qow  say^ 
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wtthont  tlio  fear  of  rontradiction,  had 
b«en  convicted  of  pojury  before  their 
lordMiips. 

After  Kome  disciusion,  the  LORD- 
CHANCKLLOR  was  of  opinion  that 
Ihe  qui'..<iion  cniild  not  be  put  consis- 
tently with  the  forms  of  law,  and  it 
was  vithdrr.wu. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
then   contiuiieil.    She   saw    Ber^mi 
with  the  Queen  ut  Rome  several  times. 
1b  the  intercourse  between  the  Qneen 
and   ner<:;)nii,   she  saw    nothing;  im- 
proper.    Bergami  conducted   himself 
towards  the    Queen   wiih    the    most 
marked    attrntion ;     but    there     was 
nothing  in  his  manuerti  singular,  nei- 
ther was   there  on   the  part   of    the 
Queen.     The  Countess  of  Oldi  was  in 
attendance  at  the   Villa  Hrande.     I 
had  no  ojjportunity  of  judging  of  her 
manners  ;  slie  was  not  a  person  of  low 
or  vul:;ar  manners  ;  slie  is  very  pleas- 
insr — a  rather    good    looking    modest 
lady.    It  is  very  usual  for  men-servants 
to  i;o  into  ladies' bed  rooms  in  Italy. 
I  have  been  in   the   East,    and  have 
■een  Moorish  danres,  both  in  the  East 
and  iu  Spaip.     It  was  very  like  the 
Spauish  Bolero  danced  at  our  theatres. 
It  was  common  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
and,  I  believe,  prevails  from  Madrid 
to  ChiHa.     Ladies  are  constantly  pre- 
sent at  its  performance. 

The  witness  tlien  underwent  a  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  PARR,  but  his 
auswers  were  not  important. 

Examined  by  Lord  ER.SRINE.— I 
never  on  any  occasion  saw  any  tiiintr 
improper^  whatever  in  tlie  conauct  of 
the  Princess  or  Bergami  towards  each 
other. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.  — Did 
▼on  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  towards  Bergami  in 
her.  conversation,  manners,  or  looks, 
to  induce  you  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  there  was  an  adiiltrroiis  inter- 
coarse  between  them  ?  —  Upon  my 
hono\ir,  I  never  saw  the  Queen  speak 
to  Bergami  buton  matters  of  business, 
tliongh  I  was  in  the  house  three  months 
together. 

I  wish  for  ii  more  distinct  answer? 
— (The  question  was  read  over  to  the 
witness.)^-!  never  did. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  manners 
of  Bergami  which  made  it  disagree- 
able to  yon  a.s  a  gentleman  to  share 
with  him  the  dulies  of  chamberlain  r 
— On  the  contrarj-,  he  was  remarkably 
stteutive   to   me.     He    would   have 


handed  me  down  stairs  with  a  candle 
if  I  would  have  Jet  him;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  being 
lame  it  hurried  me,  and  I  would  raxiiOr 
he  let  it  alone. 

Do  you  consider  that  conduct  of 
Bergami  the  conduct  of  a  geutlera<in  ? 
— Perfectly  so,  to  me. 

Did  Bergami,  while  you  were  wi(h 
her  Royal  Highness,  take  more  taan 
his  share  of  the  duties  of  chamberlain  i 
— Certainly  not. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  In  the 
conduct  of  Bergami  towards  the  Prin- 
cess that  would  have  been  different 
from  that  of  an  English  gentleman  r — 
Nothing,  but  that  he  was  more  atten- 
tive.    (Some  laughter.) 

The  Earl  of  ExNNISKILLEX.— 
What  was  the  hour  of  the  night  at 
which  t^e  Queeu  returned  from  the. 
Opera P — About  one  o'clock. 

You  described  that  the  Queen  was 
dressed  on  one  occasion  in  a  robe  re- 
sembling  a  Grecian  female  :  I  w  ish  to 
know  whether  that  robe  conld  be  put 
over  any  other  dress  she  had  on  that 
night  without  undressing; — Not  only 
must  it  be  so,  but  I  recollect  the  dress 
lier  Majesty  had  underneath :  it  was 
perfectly  plain,  it  came  up  to  the 
neck,  was  very  short,  and  had  no 
train. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Solicitor-General. — • 
When  the  Princess  appeared  iu  the 
Turkish  diess,  did  she  not  wear 
trowsers? — I  happen  to  know  what 
the  trowsers  were,  and  I  bog  to  ex- 
plain them  (explain!  explain!)  They 
are  very  unich  like  the  common  petti- 
coat, btit  sewed  slightly  between  the 
legs  awd  at  the  bottom — such  as  they 
are  verv  often  warn  in  the  Levant. 

Lord'  BROWNLOW.— When  the 
Princess  went  up  stairs  to  change  her 
dress,  had  she  any  attendant  to  assist 
her,  aud  who  was  it? — To  say  the 
truth,  she  had  a  great  number  of  at- 
tendants: the  door  was  opentd  and 
shut  by  every  body  who  went  in  and 
out  of  the  room. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  7. 
Lord  LIVERPOOL  suggested, 
whether,  if  Lady  Lindsay  were  in  at- 
tendance, it  might  not  save  her  some 
trouble  by  then  calling  her  in,  to 
make  any  explanation  which  she  might 
think  necessary  as  to  the  letter  tQ 
which  she  yesterday  alluded. 
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Mr.  BROtTGHAM  said  that  Lady 
Lind.say  was  not  in  attendance. 


NINTH  WITNESS. 

WM.   CARRINGTON  sworn   and 
examined  by  Dr.  LUSHINGTON.— 

I   am   Sir  Wm.  Geli's   valet.     I  have 
been  in  that  situation  nine  years.     Be- 
fore tiiat  I  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy."  I  attended  Sir  Wm.  Geil  Uie 
liitttr  end  of  I8a4,  at  Naples.    I  lived 
in  the  honsc  of  the  Princess.    I  re- 
niomber    Berjrami    coming    into    the 
service  of  the  Princess  as  conrier.     I 
never  lieard  of  his  coming  into   the 
service  of  the  Princess  having  excited 
any  jealousy.  I  n«ver  saw  any  jealotisy 
after  he  came  into  her  service.     1  re- 
member the  first  night  we  arrived  at 
Naples.     I  recollect  that  on  that  night 
Bcigami  slept  in  a  small  room  over 
the  steward's  room.     He  did  not  sleep 
in  the  same  room  the  second  night. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  room  was  so 
loAv  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it.     I 
remember  the  room  he  slept  in   the 
second  night,  it  was  about  sixty  feet 
from  that  of   tlie    Princess.      There 
were  three  rooms  and»  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Princess's  room  and  Berga- 
mi's.      William   Austin  occupied   the 
tirst,   Hierouymous    tlie   second,  and 
Dr.  Holland  the  third.     These  three 
rooms  intervened  between  the  room  of 
Bergami  and  that  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales.      Some 
of  tliem  opened  into  the  passage.     I 
remember   being  at   a  masqued   ball 
given   by  the  Princess  at  Naples.     1 
did   not  see  the  servants  in  any  par- 
ticular dress.      I    wailrd    upon    that 
occasion.     I  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
the  Princess  in  the  journey  to  Naples. 
I  remember  Mr.  Win.  Austin.     Before 
we  leached  Naples  Mr.  Austin  slept 
in  a  room  by  himself  when  there  was 
room.     Wlien  there  was  not  he  some- 
times sl«>pt   in  her   Royal  Highne.^s's 
room.      I   know   Majochi.      I    hiiw 
seen  hint  at  Riipeneili.     I  heard  him 
men  lion  the  name  of  Ompteda. 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  respect- 
ing him.'' 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jectcd  to  this  question.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  question  had  been 
put  to  Majochi  as  to  whether  he  had 
any  conversation  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Carrington  respecting  Omp- 
teda ;  and  therefore  he  apprehended 
this  (juestion  could  not  be  put  to  this 


witness  for  the  purpose  of  contra<]ict- 
ing  Majochi  on  that  point. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENER4L  fol- 
lo.wed  in  support  of  this  objection, 
and  said  it  ought  first  to  be  stated 
what  answer  of  Majochi's  was  meant 
to  be  contradicted,  and  then  to  piit 
the  question  accordingly. 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  persisted  that 
tke  question  was  strictly  relevant  and 
important  to  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
sent subject.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  Ompteda  had  acted  as  a  spy  npon 
her  Majesty — to  corrjipt  her  servants, 
to  break  open  her  private  repositories, 
and  to  commit  other  acts  of  the  same 
character. 

Lord  REDESDALE  moved  that 
the  couri!<el  should  withdraw.  He 
then  submitted  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  character  described  by 
the  cotinsei  with  reference  to  tlic  Baixtu 
Ompteda,  and  therefore  the  observa- 
tions of  the  learned  counsel  were  not 
warranted. 

Earl  GREY  could  not  conceive  the 
learned  counsel  was  exceeding  those 
demands  which  his  duty  demanded. 

The  LORD-CKANCELLOR  said, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  liad  ever 
heard  it  attemptetl  to  prove  tiie  con- 
duct of  a  third  person — for  instance 
Baron  Ompteda — by  the  evidence  ot 
a  conversation  with  a  second.  This 
was  quite  inconsistent  with  llie  rules 
of  evidence. 

After  some  further  obscrvatioiw 
from  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, counsel  were  again  called  m. 

Dr.  J.USHINGTON  s,»id,  that  hw 
object  was  to  show,  th;U  the  conduct 
of  the  Baron  Ompteda  whs  such  as 
ought  to  be  examined  in  the  progress' 
of  this  case,  and  further  to  prove,  by 
reference  to  that  conduct,  the  necesaity 
which  was  imposed  upon  her  Royal 
Highness  of  having  confidential  per- 
sons sleeping  near  her  person.  The 
learned  counsel  then  referred  to  th^ 
testimony  of  Majochi,  in  which  he  de- 
nfed  any  knowledge  of  tiie  Baron 
Oinpieda,  and  urged  tluit  it  was  im- 
portant to  discredit  this  assertion,  by 
shewing  the  fact  of  his  positive  con- 
nection with  the  Baron,  as  well  as  to 
shew  a  variety  of  other  points  upon 
which  he  had  profcs^^cd  his  ignorance, 
but  in  which  heiiad  been  actually  en- 
gaged with  this  very  Baron,  Majochi 
denied  all  knowledge  of  a  plot :  if  he 
(^Dr.'Lnsiimglou)  couhi  prove  that  he 
had  spoken  ol  the  plot,  and  was  in  the 
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habit  of  sppakinji;  about  locks  and  keys, 
and  of  tlie  ]i»ron  Omptcia  coriiiplinjc 
servants  after  servants,  he  apprehend- 
ed he  ou-rht  not  to  be  shut  ont  from 
«uch  proofs. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  snpportcd  the 
propriety  of  the  conrse  of  examination 
proposed  bv  his  learned  friend. 

The  LOUD-CHANCFXLOR  said, 
much  linjc  might  have  been  saved  by 
xtating  the  matters  to  which  with  re- 
ference to  Majochi's  evidence,  it  was 
proposed  to  e\an)ine  tlie  witness'. 

The  ATTOHNEY-GENKRAL  rei- 
terated liis  objection,  and  contt  ndcd 
that  before  a  witness  was  contradicted, 
ns  to  a  particular  conversation,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  pointed  his  attention, 
in  his  examination,  to  the  conversation 
which  was  meant  to  be  so  contradicted. 
Majochi  was  never  asked  whether  lie 
had  had  any  conversation  with  Wil- 
liam Carrington,  and  therefore  no  evi- 
dence could  now  be  let  in  to  prove 
that  such  a  conversation  had  taken 
place.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  Baron  Onipteda;  but  denied 
that  there  was  any  proofs  which  en- 
titled his  learned  friends  to  observe 
that  the  thingsstatcd  by  tliem  were  true. 

The  LOUD-CHAN  CELLO ii,  after 
statin<;  the  iiature  of  the  ditficuity,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion, that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  mode,  pcrl.'apti, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  same  course 
they  had  hitherto  acted  upon,  and  refer 
the  matter  to  the  judges. 

Lord  EUSKllSE  said,  if  the  exami- 
nation of  this  witness  must  now  be 
built  merely  on  what  Majochi  formerly 
said,  he  did  not  see  how  in  fairness  the 
question  could  be  oljecled  lo.  He 
thought  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  a 
right,  in  their  questions,  not  merely  to 
refer  to  what  Majochi  formerly  said, 
but  with  such  commentaries  as  they 
might  think  the  nature  of  his  evidence 
required.  'Iheir  lordships  were  to 
look,  in  the  minutes,  to  Majochi's  pre- 
vious statements,  and  the  only  thing 
now  proposed  by  counsel  was  to  show 
that  bis  statements,  with  respect  to 
this  point,  must  have  been  such  as  he 
knew  not  to  be  true  at  the  time  they 
were  made  by  him. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  hoped  their  lord- 
fliips  would  allow  him  simply  to  state 
^hat  the  pro|>osition  was. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERALob- 
j«cted  to  Mr.  Brougham's  being  heard 
»ny  further  upon  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing spoken  to  it  so  often  before. 


TIic  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
it  was  quite  at  the  option  of  the  house 
how  often  they  wonld  hear  Mr. 
Brougham. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  their  object, 
in  putting  the  question  objected  to, 
was,  to  shew  that  what  Majochi,  in  his 
cross-examination,  said,  six  times,  \w 
(lid  not  remember,  and  twice  he  did 
not  know,  had  been  detailed  by  him 
at  length  to  another  person.  Uc  (Mr. 
Broughrm)  would  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  it  was  now  competent  to 
him  to  prove  that  Majochi  once  re- 
membered this  in  all  its  details;  {that 
these  details  were  such  as  he  could 
not  forget,  and  that  he  mentioned  such 
circumstances  to  the  present  witness 
as  made  it  clear  that  the  matter  could 
not  escape  his  niemory. — They  (tlie 
counsel  for  the  Queen)  contended  that 
Majochi  having  sworn  twice  to  his  ig- 
norance of  a  certain  thing,  and  having 
sworn  repeatedly  that  he  did  not  re- 
member it,  they  had  a  right  to  shew 
that  the  details  given  by  him  to  this 
witness  were  such  as  he  could  not  so  gli' 
soon  have  forgotten.  The  rule  of  law,  "  ; 
he  apprehended,  allowed  that  a  ne- 
gative declaration  to  another  person 
might  be  proved.  It  was  not  denied 
that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  a  right  to 
ask  the  witness,  Carrington,  what  Ma- 
jochi said.  He  had  now,  with  respect 
to  this  point,  no  means  of  throwing 
discredit  on  the  testimony  of  Majochi, 
than  by  showing  that  he  made  a  decla- 
ration, or  said  something  to  Carring- 
ton of  which  he  afterwards  denied  the 
knowledge,  though  the  thing  was  de- 
tailed by  him  in  such  a  way.  and  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  so  soon 
escape  his  recollection.  His  learned 
friends  argued,  that  by  a  previous  dis- 
cussion a  general  question  could  not 
be  put.  But  even  though  the  King's 
Bench  ruled  thus,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  their  lordships  had  prece- 
dents of  the  order  to  go  by.  They 
would  find  one  in  the  case  of  the  Du- 
chess of  Kingston.  In  the  case  also 
of  Elizabeth  Parry,  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  they  would  find,  that  the  conrt 
did  not  consider  themselves  tied  down 
by  the  rule  of  King's  Bench.  Suppose 
it  was  a  fact,  and  not  a  declaration,  to 
which  Majochi  swore  ignorance.  Sup- 
pose he  was  asked  whether  he  knew 
any  thing  ab»ut  the  picking  of  a  look, 
at  which  himself  was  present,  and  for 
which  a  person  had  been  turned  out. 
If  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
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would  It  not  be  competent  to  Inm  (Mr.  ]  For  himself,  however,  whatever  might 
as  prp-    be  their  decision,  he  should  still  con- 


Bioii2ham>  to  shew  t'mt  he  vv 
sent  at  the  attempt,  and  also  wh'-n  the 
person  was  tiiined  out  of  it?  There 
was  a  case  in  which  the  evidence 
wonid  refer,  not  merelv  to  a  declara- 
tion, bnt  where  it  would  go  to  prove 
that  he  was  bodily  present.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  diti'erent  mode  of  showinij 
that  he  had  sworn  falsely.  But  it  was 
far  snona:er,  as  the  doclar:ition  came 
out  of  lii.s  own  mou'h.  The  question 
respecting  his  declaration  coidd  not 
have  been  put  to  jMajochi  in  his  cross- 
examinatiun,  because  the  cii  cnra>;tanco 
was  not  known  at  the  time.  It  would 
be  too  hard  to  shut  them  oat  now  from 
the  opportunitv. 

Th^     ATTORNEY     GENERAL 
said,  the  question  put  to  Majochi  was, 
whether  he  know  of  any  dispute  hav- 
ing taken  place    between  Lieutenant 
Kownam  and   Baron    Ompteda.     He 
said   he  recollected  nothing  about  it, 
and  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  lirougham) 
now  proposed  to  call  a  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  shewinjj  that,  from  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  two  or  three 
years  back,  it  was  to  be  inferred  Ma- 
jochi had  knowledge  of  this  quarrel ; 
tliough,  had  he  been  cross-examined 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  made  any 
such   declaration,   he  (the   Attorney- 
General)  would   have  had  in  the  re- 
examination an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  took  place  at  llic  conversation, 
by  which   the  effect  of  an  apparent 
contradiction  might   be   done    away. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  arcue  this  in 
the  manner  he  did,     A  fact  and  a  con- 
versation were  totally  different  things. 
A   conversation  might  be  explained. 
It  was  not  so  with  respect  to  a  fact. 
The  point  here  was  a  declaration  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Majochi,  and  he 
would  contend  that  such  a  drrlaration 
could  not  be  brought  forward  to  in- 
validate his  testimony,  as  Majochi  had 
not  previously  denied  the   conversa- 
tion, in  which  such   declaration   was 
said  to  have  been  made.     Had  he  been 
asked   whether    such   a   convLMsation 
took  place,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  the  question.     Now  he  apprehend- 
ed there  was  none  at  all.     His  learned 
friend  had  not  laid  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  it. 

Lord  ERSKINE  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  upon  this  point  their  lord- 
ships were  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law, 
as  it  might  be  laid  aside  by  the  judges. 


tinue  of  opinion  that  the  question 
miuht  be  put.  If  their  lordships 
wished  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
a  possible  dissent  from  the  decision  of 
the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reasori 
why  Majochi  might  not  be  called 
again  to  Uie  bar,  and  confronted  with 
t!ie  other  witness.  This  he  (Lord 
Erskinc)  frequently  saw  in  the  course 
of  his  practice.  As  a  peer,  he  must 
give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  evi« 
dencp  might  be  received. 

The     LORD      CHANCELLOR 
thought  the   best  mode  would  be  to 
consult  the  judges.    Their  lordships, 
however,  would  not  be  bound  to  abide 
by  their  decision.    They  might  dis.sent 
from  them  if  they  pleased.     He  did 
not    deny  that   the  witness  Majochi 
might  be  called  up  again,  but  the  best 
course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  practice  in  the 
courts  below.     If  it  was   their  lord- 
ship.s'   pleasure,  he  Vvould   shape  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  judges  in  the 
following  manner: — "  Whether,  in  the 
courts  below,  a  witness,  in  the  cross- 
examination,  being  asked  whether  be 
knew  of  a  dispute  having  taken  place, 
said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  not 
being  asked  at  the  same  time  whether 
he  made,  in  conversation,  any  declara- 
tion of  such  knowledge ;  and  after,  in 
the  defence,  a  witness  being  asked  as 
to  whether  such  a  declaration  had  beea 
made,  it  was  consistent  with  practice 
to  put  this  question?    Secondly,  Whe- 
ther a  witness  having  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  any  such  dispute,  and 
having  said  not,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  practice  in  the  courts  below  to  ask 
a  witness  for  the  defence,  whether  he 
who  made  such  denial,  did  not,  in  con- 
versation, detail  those  circumstances, 
the  recollection    of    which    he    pre- 
viously denied  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion." 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN 
thought  the  best  mode  would  be  to 
ask  the  counsel  on  both  sides  whether 
they  had  any  objection  to  have  Ma- 
jochi called  up  again. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and 
the  Solicitor-General,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  im- 
mediately retired. 

LADY  C,  LINDSAY, 
Immediately  after  the   Judges  re- 
tired,   Lady   Charlotte    Lindsay   ap- 
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pcarcd  at  the  bar,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lo\«in^  evidence  in  answer  to  questions 
by  the  Lord-ChanccUor  and  tlic  Earl 
of  Lauderdale : — I  have  searched  for 
the  letter  referred  to  in  my  previous 
exainhiation,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  think, 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  any  other  per- 
soi).  I  btve  no  distinct  recollection 
of  any  thins;  contained  in  the  letter, 
bnt  the  advice  of  my  brother  that  I 
sliould  abandon  my  situation  uith  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  some  pecuniary 
arrangements  referred  to  in  it.  I  do 
not  recollect  what  cause  he  assigned 
for  this,  but  I  have  some  idea  that  the 
canse  which  I  before  alluded  to,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  by  a  noble  lord, 
might  h4ve  been  mentioned  in  it.— 
The  reports  I  mentioned  before  of  an 
nnpleasant  and  disgraceful  nature, 
were  what  influenced  me  to  resign  my 
situation. 

By  Lord  ERSKINE.— Were  these 
reports  contradicted  by  your  own  ex- 
perience and  observation? 

The  question  being  objected  to, 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  then  with- 
drew. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  the  judges 
being  present  during  any  legal  argu- 
ment upon  the  admissibility  or  inad- 
missibility of  a  particular  question. 

Lord  HOLLAND  was  entirely  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  could  not  see  what 
necessity  there  was  for  the  judges 
hearing  any  thing  but  the  plain  ques- 
tion on  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
which  their  opinion  was  taken.  This 
opinion  the  judges  might  give  if  in  the 
adjoining  room  during  the  argument. 
It  was  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lordships'  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
jadges,  that  their  respective  functions 
Bkould  be  well  understood. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  sug- 
gested, that  the  same  course  upon  this 
Eoint  should  be  persevered  in  that  had 
ecn  already  adopted  by  the  House. 


TENTH  WITNESS, 
[John  Whitcomb.] 
JOHN  WHITCOMB  was  called  in 
and  sworn.  The  answers  he  gave  Mr. 
TINDAL,  in  his  examination,  were  as 
follow  : — I  am  valet  to  the  Hon.  KEP- 
PEL  CRAVEN.  I  have  lived  in  that 
altoation  between  six  and  seven  years. 
I  was  there  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 
went  to  Naples.    I  do  not  recollect 


where  Bergami  slept  on  the  first  night 
of  our  arrival  at  Naples;  but  I  per- 
fectly well  recollect  where  he  slept  on 
the  second  night.  There  was  a  pas- 
sage near  the  room,  which  went  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  back 
and  front.  There  were  tlin-e  rooms 
intervened  between  Berjiami's  room 
and  the  Princess's.  Mr.  Witiiam  Aus- 
tin sle[>t  in  one,  Jeronymus  in  another, 
and  Di.  Holland  in  the  third.  Dr. 
Holland's  room  opened  into  one  pas- 
sage, and  the  room  of  Jeronymus  into 
another.  The  doctor'^  door  was  at  the 
corner  of  the  second  passage,  which 
turned  in  the  first.  The  door  of  Ber- 
gami's  room  did  not  open  into  this  pas- 
sage. I  remember  where  Madame 
Dumont  slept.  It  was  in  the  room  over 
Doctor  Holland's.  I  have  been  fre- 
quently in  Madame  Dumont's  room 
alone  with  her,  and  the  door  locked 
and  bolted.  Sometimes  the  maid  An- 
nette was  in  the  room  with  us,  but  sel- 
dom for  any  long  time  when  I  was 
there. 

The  door  you  say  was  locked  and 
bolted  when  yon  were  alone  in  the 
room  with  her? 

The  SOLICITORwGENERAL  ob- 
jectf'd  to  this  question,  the  object  of 
which,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see.  It  was  an  illegal  ([uestion, 
and  on  that  account  he  hoped  tlicir 
lordships  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
put. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said  he  had  no  wish 
to  put  the  question  further. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR. —  I 
think,  Mr.  Dennian,  yon  have  put  it 
as  far  you  could.    (A  laugh.) 

Some  conversation  then  took  place 
respecting  the  striking  out  of  the  mi- 
nutes the  last  question,  and  it  was 
struck  out. 

The  witness's  examination  was  re- 
sumed. He  said — I  do  recollect  the 
masqned  ball  given  by  the  Princess  at 
Najdes.  I  was  there  in  attendance. 
Not  by  order,  but  walking  about  for 
my  own  amusement.  I  recollect  some 
of  the  servants  of  tlie  Princess  being 
therfi  in  character  early  in  the  evenii>g, 
not  all  of  them;  I  saw  Sicard,  Jerony- 
mus, and  Bergami  there,  in  a  sort  of 
Turkish  dresses,  the  two  former  went 
away  early  and  changed  into  plain 
clothes.  I  think  I  saw  Bergami  after, 
also  in  plain  clotlies.  I  think  I  saw 
him  handing  lemonade,  or  some  re- 
freshment ;  refreshments  were  hand- 
ing about    daring  tj^e    vhole    cvcn« 
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jng.  I  was  at  Naples  the  whole  time 
the  Princess  was  there.  Berjjami's 
demeanour  to  her  Royal  Highness 
aivvay^  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  servants  of  the 
household. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR GENERAL.— I  lived  but  three 
or  four  days  in  the  Princess's  house 
after  her  Koyai  Hii^hness's  arrival  at 
Naples.  I  quitted  the  house  to  attend 
Mr.  Craven  in  his  own  lodgings. 
There  was  a  long  passage  from  the  di- 
rection of  Bergami's  room  to  that  of 
the  Princess.  In  that  passage  there, 
were  three  rooms.  In  going  along  the 
passage,  you  left  Dr.  Holland's  room 
on  the  rig'ht;  but  leading  into  another 
passage  at  the  corner,  and  opposite 
Dr.  Holland's  room,  there  was  a  small 
room  nnoccnpitd,  and  next  and  imme- 
diately beyond  it,  was  Bergami's  room ; 
so  that  Bergami's  room  was  at  the  end 
of  one  passage,  and  communicating 
by  a  door  with  the  other.  There  cer- 
tainly was,  thcre^re,  a  way  of  going 
by  the  passages  from  Bergami's  room 
to  the  Princess's.  Bergami's  room 
was  a  corner  room,  near  a  small  cabi- 
net wiiich  looked  into  the  garden. 

Counsel  at  both  sides,  said  they  were 
done  with  this  witness. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  that  the  wit- 
ness might  withdraw,  but  he  (Lord  E.) 
had  something  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships. They  would  recolle'ct  what 
Dumont  had  said  in  a  part  of  her  tes- 
timony ;  he  would  recal  to  their  lord- 
ship's recollection  the  words  used  by 
the  witness,  Dumont  was  asked — 
Where  did  yon  sleep  at  Naples? — ^In 
a  little  room  np  stairs. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there? — Yes,  I 
did  sleep  alone  there. 

Are  yen  sure  you  slept  alone  there  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  sure  I  slept  alone  there 
every  uight. 

The  whole  of  ©very  night  ? — Yes, 
the  whole  of  every  night. 

And  alone? — Ves,  and  alone. 

Every'part  of  anight,  and  thevvhole 
night  alone? — The  whole  night  and 
every  part  of  the  night  alone. 

Did  you  know  where  any  of  the  gen- 

■tlemen's  servants  slept  ?  No,  I  did  not. 

Lord   ERSKINE   said,  that  after 

reading  the  extract  from  the  evidence 

of  Dimiont,   he  should   now   propose 

bat  the  last  witness  JoUn  Whitcomb 


be  called  in  and  asked  "Was  he  dur- 
ing the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  night 
in  the  room  of  Madame  Dumont,  and 
she  in  bed  in  it?" 

The  SOLICITOR  -  GENERAL 
humbly  took  an  objection  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  the  object  <Jf 
the  questions  just  read  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  and  which  had  been 
put  to  the  witness  by  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty,  was  to  insinuate  that 
somebody  had  been  in  the  witnesss 
sleeping-room.  It  was  clear,  that  le- 
gally the  Avitntsf  could  not,  if  she  had 
objected  to  the  question,  have  been 
pressed  to  give  an  answer.  It  was 
equally  clear,  he  thought,  that  if  she 
had  been  askeci,  whether  she  had  slept 
with  any  particular  person,  and  denied 
that  she  had,  evidence  could  not  be 
adduced  to  contradict  her  denial.  If 
he  were  right  in  that  position  of  law, 
the  question  aliout  to  be  put  by  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  was  irregular.  He 
spoke  this  with  great  submission  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  experience 
and  talents. 

Lord  ERSKINE  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  right  in  putting  the  question. 
He  thought  the  learned  counsel  who 
had  cross-examined,  were  not  only  en-  • 
titled  to  ask  her  if  she  slept  alone,  but 
also   to  prove  how    that  fact  stood. 
Over  and  over  again  lie  had  followed 
that  course  at  the  King's  bar.    Though 
he  contended  that  the  question  might 
be  put,  he  was  still  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  the  witness  was  not  bound 
to   answer.      The  noble  and   learned 
lord  then  alluded  to  his  own  practice 
in  the  courts  below  upon  this  subject, 
and    stated  a  conversation    which  he 
had    with  Lord  Elleiiborough,  whose 
learning  and  talents  he  highly  appreci- 
ated.   He  said,  in  talking  to  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  way  of  a  suppositious  case 
— suppose  in   your  walks  in   the  im- 
provements about  Russel-square,  some 
fellow  dared  to  charge  youvvith  tha 
commission  of  an  infamous  offence  you 
had  not  committed,  you  would,  I  sup- 
pose, send  for  me  and-I  should  advo- 
cate your  cause.     Suppose,  continued 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  the  fellow  was 
infamous.      Suppose   on-  the  trial,    I 
asked  the  fellow,   who  are  you?   A. 
A  captain  of  a  ship.     What  ship?    A. 
She  is  gone  to  America.     Suppose  I 
said,  "  Look  nearer  to  me,  Sir  ,  I  think 
I  recollect  you;  are  you  not  the  very 
man  that  I  once  unsuccessfully  de- 
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(eniled  on  a  charge  of  returning  from 
transportation."    He  may,  I  know,  ob- 
ject to  answer;  hut  the  point  is,  have 
I  not  a  right  to  put  tlic  qiit-Ktion,  and, 
hhould  he  deny  the  tact,  then  to  prove 
It  hy  other  lesVimony.     If  the  learned 
SoliVrlor  General's  position  were  right,  | 
the  judge  would  say  to  mc — "  No,  you  ■ 
cannot   prove    this    now :  but  sliould 
your  noble  friend  be  convicted,  he  can  ] 
press  it  in  a  motion  for  a  new  trial." 
Kothini;  could  be  so  fatal  as  such  a  way 
of  settling  the  matter.     He  ha«l,  there- 
fore, he  contended,  a  ri£;ht  to  see  wht- 
thrr  the  witness  could  controvert  any 

Eart  of  Dumont's  statement  of  herself. 
le  then  desired  the  witness  Whitcomb  ' 
to  be  recalled. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said 
tliat  his  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
take  care  not  to  press  his  question, 
until  the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken, 
vhether  it  should  be  answered  or  not. 
AViih  reference  to  the  point  of  practice 
the  form  was,  between  forty  and  fifty 
vears  at»o,  for  the  judges,  upon  an  ob- 
jectionable question  btine;  put,  to  tell 
the  witness  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
it.  Hut  he  understood  an  alteration 
iiad  tiiken  place  in  that  practice;  and 
the  present  practice  was  to  allow  the 
answer  to  be  taken  if  the  witness  chose 
to  give  it;  but  not  to  suffer  that  an- 
swer, whatever  it  be,  to  be  afterwards 
controverted  or  contradicted  by  evi- 
dence. The  noble  and  learned  lord 
quoted  Phillips's  Law  of  Evidence, 
and  the  case  of  the  King  and  Wat5on, 
to  show  what  was  the  recent  practice 
of  the  courts. 

Lord  ERSKINE  still  maintained  the 
propriety  of  the  course  he  propose»l. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said, 
that  even  if  the  witmss  proved  he  had 
been  in  the  room  with  Madame  l)u- 
mont,  she  might  still  reconcile  that  cir- 
cumstance with  what  she  had  previ- 
ously said,  which  was  that  she  never 
slept  with  any  body  in  her  chamber. 
How  far  was  it  possible  for  thtir  lord- 
ships to  i;o  with  that  point  unless  they 
could  sift  it  to  the  iiottom,  whith  from 
the  practice  of  the  courts,  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  do. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  carry  it  further  than  to  shew 
a  contradiction  in  the  woman's  evi- 
dence. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  that 
the  question  could  not  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
tkat  the  propriety  of  adjusting   the 


manner  in  which  a  question  ought  to 
be  put,.»Iiould  be  vested  in  the  judge. 

The  LORD -CHANCELLOR :  — 
The  construction  put  on  the  question 
to  Dumont  fully  shows  its  meaning. 
1  think  it  was  to  get  from  her  an  ad- 
mission Uiat  she  was  guilty  of  some 
inimotality.  This  she  denies,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  no  witness  can  be 
called  to  contradict  it. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
said  a  few  words  which  were  inau- 
dible. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  :— I 
am  quite  sure  no  noble  lord  will  press 
any  question  until  he  knows  whether 
it  be  the  sense  <>t  the  house  that  it 
should  be  put.  Let  it  be  understood 
by  the  witness  that  he  is  not  to  answer 
anv  (juestiou  till  the  house  wish  it. 
Mr.  BROIGHAM:  Yea. 
Lord  ERSKINE,  Why,  my  lords, 
a  second  question  may  almost  neces- 
sarily arise  out  of  an  answer  which 
no  ouc  can  foresi^e.  1  shall  a^'k  him 
then — Where  did  you  sleep  at  Naples  ? 
---In  the  next  room  to  Mr.  Kcppel 
Craven,  every  night  while  I  was  there, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
and  never  went  otft  into  any  other 
bed. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR.  I 
suppose  counsel  have  tinishcd. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  Yes,  my  lord. 
Lord  ERSKINE.  I  wish  to  put 
one  other  question: — While  at  your 
lotlgings  did  you  ever  sleep  out,  albd 
on  slcepini;  out,  slept  in  that  you  had 
left? — I  never  after  slept  in  the 
Queen's  house. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  was 
six  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Keppei 
Craven ;  I  entered  it  at  Wurtcmburgh 
house,  near  Hiiramersmith ;  I  do  not 
recollect  in  what  month  or  year,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  six  years  ago,  or  more. 
I  could  then  speak  a  little  French,  so 
as  to  understand  and  be  understood  ; 
but  I  could  speak  no  Italian.  I  was 
at  Pesaro  with  Mr.  Craven,  and  was 
in  the  room  when  Bergami  was  there  ; 
on  my  comins  up  stairs  1  first  uiet 
Bergami,  and  he  then  pressed  my  hand 
and  passed  on. 

By  a  Peer. — After  I  left  the  honse 
I  was  freqnently  in  Dumont's  bed- 
room. 

By  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  saw 
other  persons  in  Dumont's  bed-room  ; 
Anuette  and  another. 

The  LORD  -  CHANCELLOR:  — 
Witness  may  witUdiuw. 
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Tlie  Judges  here  returned  and  de- 
livered their  judgment  from  a  written 
paper  in  the  negative— adding,  how- 
ever, tliut  in  cases  of  a  grave  and 
serions  nature,  the  court  would  itself 
supply  the  deticiency  caused  by  the 
negliLHiice  of  counsel  in  not  putting 
siu  l»  qutstions  at  the  proper  season, 
in  oriler  Uiereby  that  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic justice  should  not  be  defeated. 
Tiu'  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Ring's  Bench  read  the  Judges'  an- 
swer, and  at  some  length  entered  on 
the  reasons  for  their  decision. 

THEODORE  MAJOCHI. 

After  a  short  conversation  and  a 
subsequent  pause  of  a  few  minutes, 
TIaodorc  Majochi  was  introduced  to 
tlie  bar,  his  appearance  rather  squalid, 
and  his  outside  liabit  a  dirty  brown 
coat.  He  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Brougham. 

Ask  him,  if  he  saw  at  Rupinelli, 
V/ni.  Carritigtou,  the  servant  of  Sir 
W'm.  GeU? 

"  Non  mi  ricordo" — I  don't  remem- 
ber that.  Non  mi  ricordo  having  seen 
Sir  \Vm.  Gell's  English  servant  any 
where  near  Rome,  (a  general  laugh, 
and  cjics  of  order  below  the  bar).  1 
think  I  have  seen  his  servant  at  Rome, 
but  not  at  Rupinelli.  I  have  never 
said  to  him  that  Ompteda  had  em- 
ployed some  one  to  get  tlie  keys  of 
the  Princess  at  Como,  in  onier  to  have 
false  ones  made  from  them,  nor  did 
I  ever  tell  him  any  thing  to  the  like 
effect.  I  never  told  him  that  a  person 
employed  for  the  aforesaid  purpose 
by  Ompteda  had  confessed  to  the 
police  such  employment,  and  been 
discharged  in  consequence.  I  never 
told  Carrington  that,  on  the  Princess 
Laving  ordered  her  servants  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda, 
that  I  myself  said  I  would  think 
nothing  of  killing  him  like  a  dog.  I 
never  said  any  thing  of  the  villainy 
and  ingratitude  of  Ompteda  after 
having  so  long  eaten  and  drank  at  the 
Princess's  house  ;  or  complained  that 
he  had  brought  suspicion  on  the  ser- 
vants. This  I  never  said.  I  never 
talked  to  Sir  William  Gell's  English 
servuit  of  any  of  these  things. 

A  desultory  conversation  here  took 
place  as  to  wht-ther  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty  might  not  be  allowed  to 
put  a  more  general  question  to  the 
witness — as  it  was  alleged,  he  might 
awcar  he  never  had  these  conversa- 


tions with  witness,  although  he  may 
have  held  them  with  other  persons. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said  a  special 
leave  was  given  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  the  use  of  it  should  be  watched 
with  jealousy. 

Lord  ERSKINE  thought  the  ge- 
neral question  should  be  put  in  order 
that  the  witness  might  not  be  able  to 
shelter  himself  in  the  n'.anner  stated 
bv  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE,  in  referring 
to  the  answers  formerly  given  by 
witness  relative  to  the  German  Baron, 
wished  liim  to  be  asked,  if  he  had 
held  this  coiivers^ation  with  any  one, 
and  if  with  any  one,  whether  it  was 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Baron? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM:— Ask  him,  if 
he  ever  held  any  conversation  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  this  day,  and  on  which 
he  has  been  examined,  respecting  the 
Baron  with  an  extravagant  name,  and 
the  false  keys  ? — I  never  spoke  of  this 
baron. 

The  witness  Majochi  was  now  or- 
dered to  withdraw. 

WILLIAM  CARRINGTON. 

William  Carrington  was  again  called 
in,  and  his  examination  resumed. 

I  know  Majochi ;  I  [spoke  to  him 
about  Ompteda.  He  told  me  Ompteda 
had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  Princess  j 
and  thttt  ke  employed  the  postillion 
aiid  the  chamber-maid  to  secure  the 
keys  of  her  Royal  Highnesss  room. 
Majochi  told  me  that  Ompteda  had 
employed  persons  to  steal  the  keys  of 
her  Royal  Highuess's  room  ;  and  that 
a  person  who  had  been  so  employed 
was  dischajged  in  consequence.  Ma- 
jochi told  me  if  her  Royal  Highness 
allowed  him,  he  would  kill  Ompteda 
like  a  dog  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
also  complained  to  me  of  the  villainy 
and  ingratitude  of  Ompteda,  after 
having  so  long  eaten  and  drank  at  the 
house  of  the  Princess.  He  told  me 
that  Ompteda  caused  suspicions  to  be 
entertained  of  the  servants.  He  often 
mentioned  the  name  of  Ompteda.  I 
rememl)er  Sir  William  Gell  being  ill 
while  he  was  with  the  Queen;  at. 
Strasburgh,  at  Brunswick,  and  at 
Naples,  Her  Royal  Highness  camn 
to  visit  Sir  Wm.  Gell  when  he  was  in 
bed.  At  Strasburgii  he  was  on  » 
sofa ;  at  Brunswick,  also,  on  a  sofa. 
At  Naples  he  was  in  a  bed  ou  tUe 
door. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. —  The  conversa- 
tion witli  Majochi  took  place  in  the 
court-yard  at  Riipinelli,  wlicn  he  was 
prcparin;;  the  carriagfe  of  tlie  Princess 
for  her  journey  to  Rome.  Sir  William 
Gel!  went  in  a  carriage  to  Rome,  pro- 
bably in  about  an  hour  after  her 
Royal  Highness  went.  I  travelled 
with  my  master,  and  remained  with 
him  while  he  was  at  Rome.  I  believe 
this  occurred  in  July,  l3ir.  We  were 
a  part  of  two  days  and  a  night  on  tlie 
journey.  Majochi  went  with  the 
family.  I  do  not  know  if  exactly  with 
the  Princess.  The  stable-keeper  was 
present  when  he  was  speaking  to  me 
about  Ompteda ;  but  I  do  not  know 
if  he  heard  what  was  said.  The  Con- 
duct of  Ompteda  was  the  general 
subject  of  conversation  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  whether,  on  that  occasion,  lie 
commenced  with  me  or  not.  Majochi 
talked  a  good  deal  of  Ompteda's  hav- 
ing employed  some  one  to  get  the 
keys  of  the  Princess's  rooms,  but  I 
caunot  .say  if  these  were  or  were 
not  the  first  words  he  said  to  me.  We 
talked  generally  about  Ompteda,  his 
villainy  and  ingratitude,  and  Majochi 
regretted  he  was  not  allowed  to  kill 
bim,  which  he  said  he  would  think  no 
more  than  of  killing  a  dog.  I  said  to 
him  that  I  had  heard  something  of  it, 
and  he  began  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
He  talked  of  this  before,  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  in  tiie  presence  of  ten  other 
servants,  none  of  the  names  of  which 
do  I  recollect  except  a  man  called 
Francisco.  They  were  all  strangers 
to  me.  He  said  to  me,  "  Have  you 
heard  of  the  ali'airs  of  Ompteda,"  and 
told  me  the  whole  story.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  this  took  place  in 
1817  or  1S18;  but  I  think  it  was  1817. 
This  was  the  second  time  I  was  at  the 
Princess's  house,  at  the  Villa  Grande. 
Sir  William  Gell  lodged  ut  the  hotel 
del  Europe  at  Ruffinelli,  four  miles 
from  Rome. 

Examined  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  Lord  koseberry,  Lord  Harrowby, 
Marquis  Laiisdowne,Lord  Inniskillen, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  EUeuborough, 
Lord  Galway,  and  several  other  noble 
lords.  To  all  the  minute  and  detailed 
particulars  inquired  of  the  witness, 
lip  gave  prompt  and  succinct  answers. 
He  described  himself  as  a  native  of 


Essex,  from  the  neighbouihood  of 
Colchester— ^tliat  he  had  been  broijght 
up  in  the  merchant»'  service,  and  af- 
terwards got  bis  living  on  shore  for 
some  time — that  he  went  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers,  with  Sir 
John  Beresford,  and  entered  as  a  mid- 
shipman, in  which  capacity  he  served 
for  a  year,  and  then  was  discharged 
through  the  intercession  of  Sir  John, 
not  liking  the  sea.  He  described 
with  minuteness  the  local  situation  of 
Ruflinclli.  He  stated  that  he  urulor- 
stood  something  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage before  he  went  to  Italy  :  that 
the  conversation  he  had  with  3Iajo(hi 
was  in  Italian,  and  that  he  understooj 
him  perfectly.  Being  desired  to  give 
the  very  words  of  Majochi  in  Italian, 
he  repeated  them  as  follows: — "  Lui 
lianno  dotto  nunc  voiidrtz  che  lui  las- 
ciarnie  fane  il  mio  dortre  chc  liii  vor- 
rebbe  bastonare  a  mozzare  coiuo  iin 
carie  in  mezzeo  a  la  Strada."  The 
accuracy  and  readiness  with  which  he 
repeated  tlie  words  produced  a  great 
etfoct  upon  the  house,  and  excited 
expressions  of  admiration.  The 
Marquis  di  Spinetto,  the  Italian  in- 
terpreter for  the  crown,  was  desire«l 
to  repeat  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
on  this  point  in  Italian,  and  then  give 
the  English.  He  did  so,  and  it  was 
nearly  the  same  as  th<^  statement  of 
the  witness.  AVitness  said,  he  had 
read  the  minutes  of  Majoclii's  evi- 
dence, and  perceiving  that  much  of 
it  within  his  own  knowledge  was  talse, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  Vizard,  the 
Queen's  solicitor,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  purport  of  his  evidence  of 
this  day.  He  had  before  mentioned 
what  Majochi  had  said  to  Hierony- 
mous,  Mr.  Milburnc,  Mr.  Crackier, 
and  several  other  persons,  at  the 
Queen's  house,  at  Hammersmith. 

ELEVENTH    WITNESS. 

[John  Jacob  Sicart.] 
JOHiV  JACOB  SICARD  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  BROl'GHAM. 
— I  first  entered  the  service  of  the 
Queen,  next  February  will  be  twenty-, 
one  years.  I  am  a  foreigner,  but  a 
naturalized  Englishman  now.  Pievi- 
ous  to  going  into  the  Princess's  ser- 
vice, I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford.  I  entered  her  Ma- 
jesty's service  as  cook,  by  his  present 
Majesty's  orders.  In  the  October 
after  I  tirst  went,  I  was  appointed  to 
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Ui«  situation  of  niaitre  d'hotel.  I  al- 
ways »erv<'d  her  in  that  capacity,  till 
her  Majesty  went  abroad  in  1814.  I 
accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Bruns- 
wick, from  thence  to  Italy.  I  recol- 
lect her  Majesty  having  occasion  for  a 
courier  at  Milan.  Sir  W.  Gell  gave 
me  orders  to  engage  Bersranii,  who  was 
recoiivniended  by  the  chamberlain  of 
the  Kniperor  of  Austria.  Her  Royal 
Hii.'hue*s  dismissed  a  courier  soon 
after  she  left  Milan.  I  recollect  the 
fourth  night  of  our  arrival  at  Naples. 
The  house  was  not  sufficient,  with  con- 
venience, for  the  accommodation  of 
the  whole  of  the  establishment.  Ber- 
giimi  slept  that  night  in  a  small  room 
over  that  of  Lady  E.  Forbes.  He  slept 
tlierc  a  night  or  two  only.  I  ap- 
pointed him  to  another  room.  It  was 
a  small  cabinet.  I  did  not  make  that 
arrangement  by  the  direction  of  her 
Koyal  Highness  I  did  not  consult  her 
Royal  Highness.  '  The  reason  I  put 
him  there  was,  that  there  was  a  door 
which  went  into  the  garden,  and  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  place  a  male 
servant  near  to  that  door.  During  the 
twent5*one  years  I  was  in  her  Ma- 
jesty service,  I  have  had  many  occa- 
sions to  observe  her  conduct  towards 
her  servants  of  every  class.  It  has 
been  uncommonly  kind,  almost  to  a 
fault.  I  have  walked  with  her  Royal 
Highness  frequently  in  the  grounds  at 
Illackhrath.  She  has  rested  upon  my 
arm  in  going  up  steps,  or  on  uneven 
ground,  and  has  pressed  my  arm  when 
asking  my  opinion  on  different  sub- 
jects (the  witness  by  gesture,  showed 
what  lie  meant)  in  a  very  condescend- 
ing manner.  I  have  walked  with  her 
Majesty  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  or 
more.  1  had  the  n^anagement  of  the 
masqued  ball  at  Naples;  I  was  dressed 
as  a  Turk  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said, 
that  her  iMajesty  left  him  at  Naples, 
and  he  w  cut  with  the  bagg-igc  to  Ge- 
noa. He  afterwards  came  to  England. 
He  saw  her  Majesty  again  at  Leghorn, 
where  he  conveyed  to  her  the  intelli- 
gence respecting  his  late  Majesty's 
death.  He  quitted  her  service  about 
three  months  ago.  He  now  enjoyed 
his  salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  w  itnesB  then  underwent  a  fur- 


ther long  cross  examination — in  the 
course  of  which  he  detailed  the  situa- 
tion of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
Queen  and  Berganii  at  Naples.  In 
this  statement  nothing  new  was  elici- 
ted. Withirespect  to  the  conduct  of 
Bergami  as  courier,  he  said  it  was  per- 
fectly proper.  He  was  not  so  chatty 
as  the  generality  of  Italian  couriers, 
and  always  performed  his  (!uty  as  he 
was  desired.  When  arrived  at  Naples, 
he  acted  as  a  page — he  never  knew 
him  to  breakfast  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  the  Princess,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  he  did.  He  waited  in  the 
Princess's  apartment,' and  carried  in 
breakfast,  &c.  as  the  other  pages  did. 
When  he  spoke  of  her  Royal  Highness 
having  taken  his  arm,  it  was  only  when 
going  up  steps,  or  when  there  was  ine- 
quality in  the  ground — God  forbid  he 
should  mean  any  thing  else.  He  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  King  to  her  Majesty  by  desire 
of  her  legal  advisers. — When  he  first 
was  appointed  maitre  d'hotel  he  had 
only  £300  a  year ;  an  additional  hun^ 
dred  was  added  for  acting  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's "  homme  d'affaire"  during  her 
absence  from  England.  He  carried  a 
letter  to  Carlsruhe  from  the  Queen  to 
the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
When  her  Majesty  was  travelling,  Wil- 
liam Austin  slept  in  her  Miijesty's 
room.  At  Naples  William  Austin  had 
a  room  to  himself,  by  her  Majesty's  de- 
sire. He  hired  Bergami  without  any 
communication  with  lier  Majesty.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  all  the  ser- 
vants for  the  family. 

In  answer  to  a  question  pnt  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  witness 
said  her  Miijesty  had  always  shown  a 
great  partiality  for  young  childrea. 

Adjourned  at  half-past  four. 


MONDAY,  October  9t1i. 

TAVELFTH    WITNESS. 

[Dr.  Henby  Holland.] 

Dr.  HENRY  HOLLAND  sworn.— 
Examined  by  Mr.  WILDE— I  left 
England  as  physician  to  the  Queen  in 
1814.  I  remained  with  her  during  the 
whole  time  she  was  at  Naples.  During 
that  period  she  was  visited,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  by  all  (he  principal 
nobility,  both  English  and  Neapolitan. 
From  Napltslwent  to  Rimte,aud  thenee 
to  Genoa, on  bcmrd  theClorinde  with  the 
Queen.  All  the  English  at  Genoa  visited 
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her.  During  the  period  I  was  with  hor 
»hc  rever  in  any  manner  avoided  the 
Enxli^li.  The  ho««c  which «he  occupied 
atGeuoa  wag  nitUHlfMl  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town,  in  a  part  of  thesnbuihs 
thickly  inhiiliitcd.  1  never  saw  Ber- 
gami  (line  at  the  Queen's  table.  Dur- 
ing the  time  1  have  mentioned  the 
Queen  always  conducted  herself  to- 
wards Ker^ami  as  a  miitrrss  to  a  ser- 
vant. Berganii's  conduct  towards  her 
was  always  unpreHnming  and  respect- 
ful. I  never  saw  it  otherwise.  Itwas 
understood  that  I  was  not  to  remain 
with  her  Koyal  Highness  longer  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years.  I 
quitted  her  hou!<ebold  at  Venice.  It 
was  understood  I  was  to  return  as 
soon  as  I  had  taken  a  ^hort  tour  to 
Switzerland.  The  nobility  who  visited 
the  Queen  at.  Genoa'were  Lord  and 
Lady  William  Bentinck,  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenbervie,  Lord  Malpas,  and 
all  the  supciior  officers  attached  to 
the  army. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICI- 
TOR-GENERAL.—I  never  stated  to 
any  body  that  I  had  observed  impro- 
priety of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  towards  Berffami.  I  never 
did  so  to  a  minister  at  Vorfc.  I  never 
informed  any  body  wliatevcr  that  I 
did  not  thinli  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess correct,  or  any  thing  to  that  effect. 
1  never  made  any  observations  to  anv 
body  (without  reVening  to  Bergami) 
dero:?atory  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess. I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  negative, 
that  I  think  I  can  venture  to  swear  to 
it.  I  am  satisfied  I  never  said  to  any 
body,  that  no  person  who  had  any  re- 
gard for  his  character  wnnld  continue 
in  thf>  Princess's  service.  I  was  very 
little  about  the  Princess's  person.  I 
have  practised  as  a  phvsician  in  Lon- 
don durnig  the  last  five  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  I  have  never  beAi  ex- 
amined as  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  nor  have  I  been  asked  to 
be  examined. 

Examined  by  Lord  ERSKINE.— 
Referring  to  the  whole  term  and  to  all 
the  p!;ices  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
her  Royal  Highness,  1  never  observed 
any  thing  improper  in  the  conduct  of 
her  Royal  Hiuhness. 

By  Earl  GRKV.— I  did  not  at  any 
time  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
af  Ufci   Royal  Highness  calculated  to 


bring  disgrace  on  this  ccnntry.  I  ran 
say  this  decidedly.  No  afplication 
was  made  to  me  whatsoever  previous 
to  this  bill  being  brought  before  Par- 
liament, to  give  any  information  re- 
specting her  Majesty's  conduct  while 
1  was  in  her  service. 

By  Lord  H  ARROWBY.  —  The 
Countess  of  Oldi  spoke  very  much  the 
Italian  spoken  in  Lonibardy.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  recollect  whether  the 
Coniitess  of  Oldi  spoke  pnie  Italian 
or  not.  I  had  but  few  opportunities 
of  speaking  with  her. 

By  Lord  ROSEBERRY.— Did  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  differ  more  from  pure  Italian 
than  the  English  language  spoken  by 
Scotchmen  of  rank  aild  education 
differs  from  fine  English  ? — I  cannot 
from  recollection  answer  this  question. 

By  the  LORD-CHANCELLOR.— 
Bergami  never  dined  with  her  Royal 
Hitrhness  in  mv  presence. 

By  Lord  CALTHOKPE.— I  con- 
sider, while  I  was  in  the  snite  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  Bergami  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  situation  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant. During  the  time  I  was  with 
the  Princess,  the  mannersof  her  Royal 
Highness  towards  all  her  servants  was 
very  familiar.  I  never  saw  any  dif- 
ference in  her  conduct  toward-*  Ber- 
gami from  that  which  she  manifested 
towards  her  other  principal  servants. 


THIRTEENTH    'WITNESS. 

(Charles  Mills.) 

CHARLES  MILLS,  Esq.  examined 
by  Mr.  DENMAN,  answered  as  fol- 
lows:— I  generally  reside  in  Rome.  I 
^v4s  there  in  1817,  and  had  several  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted.  She  was  then,  by 
order  of  the  Roman  Government,  at- 
tended by  Italian  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, to  officiate  in  her  hon.sehold. 
I  saw  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Au- 
cajani.  Her  lloyal  Higiirjcss  the  Prin- 
cess had  also  a  guard  of  honour  al- 
lotted to  her,  and  a  box  at  the  public 
ceremonies,  like  the  other  royal  per- 
sonages then  residing  at  Rome.  I 
also  .saw  Lord  Kilworth,  the  Abbe 
Taylor,  and  other  personages  visit  her 
Royal  Highness.  Bergami  was  then 
her  chamberlain,  and  as  such  he  sat  at  j 
the  Princess's  table,  but  I  never  iu  i 
any  plac5  saw  the  slightest  impro- 
priety of  conduct  between  them,  either 
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at  Rome  or  any  where  else.  I  paid 
my  respects,  at  Pesaro,  to  the  Prin- 
cess, in  1819,  and  called  at  the  villa 
near  Pesaro,  where  I  was  invited  to 
snp  by  the  Princess.  She  sent  her 
carriage,  an  equerry,  and  William 
Austin,  for  nie.  She  desired  them  to 
shew  me  every  thing  interesting  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  left  the  villa  in  the 
evening  to  go  and  see  the  fair  of  Sini- 
gagUa,  as  it  was  the  last  day  of  it.  1 
also  saw  the  Princess  when  she  became 
Queen,  in  February,  at  Rome,  1820: 
sii?  had  then  no  guard  of  honour,  no 
ladies  of  honour,  appointed  as  before 
to  attend  her  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. I  know,  however,  that  English 
persons  of  rank  then  vi-sited  her,  for  I 
.saw  their  names  in  the  book.  Ber- 
gami  was  chamberlain  in  18S0  as  well 
as  1819  ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  dif- 
ference in  her  Majesty's  household.  1 
never  saw  any  conduct  of  her  Majesty, 
which  appeared  to  me  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British 
empire,  or  to  the  morals  of  the  peopla 
of  this  country.  I  never  s:n\  any  im- 
proper or  degrading  familiarity  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Bergumi. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL.—Bergami  dined  at 
her  Majesty's  table  every  day  I  dined 
there;  he  did  not  sit  in  any  particular 
place.  I  have  seen  him  in  attendance 
npon  the  Queen  at  the  Corpus  Domini ; 
but  he  stood  behind  her  when  I  saw 
him  at  that  ceremony.  I  cannot  re- 
collect the  English  persons  of  distinc- 
tion who  visited  her  Majesty  at  Rome 
besides  the  names  I  have  mentioned. 
I  saw  several  of  the  Roman  nobility 
and  the  Cardinal  Gonsal vi  on  the  stairs, 
going  up  one  day  as  I  came  down. 
The  Princess's  parties  were  in  the 
evening,  and  I  seldom  stopped  after 
dinner  to  see  what  company  came  in. 
Bergami  dined  and  supped  at  the  Prin- 
cess's table  when  I  was  there.  I  don't 
know  Lewis  Bergami,  I  don't  say 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Lord-Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Mansfield,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Ellciiborough,he  said,  the  Queen 
has  told  me  she  applied  for  passports 
at  Rome  as  Queen  of  England,  and 
I  hat  they  were  only  granted  as  Caro- 
line,  Princess  of  Brunswick.    I  was 
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introduced  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 
Her  manners  appealed  to  me  uuob- 
trusive  and  natural.  She  spoke  good 
Italian,  with  the  accent  of  Lombardy^ 
but  I  am  not  snfficiently  versed  in  the 
Italian  language  to  say,  whether  her 
Lombard  dialect  was  purely  correct 
or  not,  speaking  of  the  Italian  gram* 
matically.  I  came  to  England,  not  to 
give  evidence  on  this  trial,  but  on  my 
own  private  business.  I  arrived  here 
previous  to  the  charge  being  brought, 
and  quite  unconnected  with  any  thing 
belonging  to  it. 


FOURTEENTH    WITNESS. 
(Joseph  Theolini.) 

JOSEPH  THEOLINI  examined 
by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.— I  formerly  held 
the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  1  am  a  Chevnlier  of 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy, 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour.  I  have  a  brother  who  held 
the  rank  of  a  General  of  Division  in 
the  French  service.  I  knew  Bergami 
when  lie  served  in  General  Pino's 
brigade.  He  was  Quarter-M'aster  in 
the  1st  Regiment  of  Italian  hussars  at 
the  conclusion  of  1800,  or  beginning 
of  l80l.  He  was  in  the  brigade  which 
my  brother  commanded ;  it  was  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  composed  of  two  regi- 
ments. I  was  aide-de-camp  to  my 
brother.  The  conduct  of  Bergami  at 
that  time  was  that  of  a  non-commission- 
ed officer,  wlio  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  that  of  a  good  military  man.  I 
have  observed  his  holding  intercourse, 
with  General  Gallemberti.  They  came 
from  the  same  part  of  Italy.  The  s^-^ 
cond  time  I  met  Bergami  was  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  in  1808  or  1809,  when 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  commanded  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  that  time  enters 
ing  the  Spanish  dominions.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  household  «f  General 
Pino,  and  also  attached  to  a  division 
of  the  Italian  army.  As  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  he  waH 
treated  by  General  Pino  with  much 
kindness  and  entire  confidence.  I 
cannot  affirm  that  he  dined  at  General 
Pino's  tabic.  General  Pino  appeared 
to  me  to  treat  him,  on  all  occasions,  as 
a  person  possessing  bis  fullest  confi- 
dence. By  the  officers  Bergami  was 
very  wellvliked,  and  coDsidcrcd  ^s 
an  honest  man. 
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CROSS-EX  AMIN  ATION. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  PARK. — I 
never  knew  Bargami  when  he  was  in 
prison  at  Lodi.  With  General  Pino 
he  was  in  the  situation  of  a  courier 
tpectai  {coui-ier  particuHer),  and  was 
enlruitted  with  the  maitagement  of  the 
Cieneral's  private  affairs.  He  dressed 
qi  ordinai,°y  clothes,  not  as  a  courier. 
I  have  been  in  England  about  six 
weeks.  I  was  never  in  England  be- 
fore. When  I  first  arrived,  I  remained 
in  London  twenty  days.  I  returned 
to  Paris,  not  biing  able  to  stay  longer 
without  leave  from  my  General  of  Di- 
vision. I  travelled  through  Beauvais 
on  my  return  with  the  courier,  who 
always  takes  that  route.  I  recollect  a 
Kervaat  of  the  name  of  Rossi :  I  saw 
hiai  at  Paris.  He  was  alone.  I  had 
read  an  account  of  the  tumult  at  Dover 
in  the  public  papers.  I  did  not  men- 
tion any  thing  of  it  to  Rossi.  I  was 
applied  to  to  come  here  by  the  Queen 
of  England. 


FIFTEENTH   WITNESS. 

[Carlo  Forti.] 

CARLO  FORTI  sworn  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Marchese  Spinetto. 
• — I  am  ^  catholic.  I  was  a  courier  in 
^service  of  her  Majesty.  I  entered 
her  service  on  her  departure  from 
Milan  in  1817.  Previous  to  that  I  was 
in  the  service  of  tlie  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
as  head  cabinet  courier.  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  going  to  Rome.  I  have 
troQiers  residing  at  Rome.  I  hava 
Other  relations  there  :  the  Duchess  of 
Parlogina,  the  great  banker's  wife,  is 
my  aunt.  The  Princess,  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Milan  to  Rome,  travelled  in 
an  English  laudaulet.  She  bad  two 
other  carriages  with  her  in  that  jour- 
ney ;  one  was  called  boscaletta,  and 
the  other,  carratelli.  A  boscaletta  is 
a  covered  carriage,  with  four  seats 
inside.  *T\\c  landaulet,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  was  an  English  carriage. 
It  was  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  the  boscaletta. 
The  landaulet  had  glasses,  as  is  usual 
with  such  carriages.  It  had  wood 
blinds.  It  had  Silk  curtains  also. 
These  curtain.1  were  drawn  down  by 
■trings,  and  were  lifted  up  by  springs. 
I  remember  bet*  Royal  Highness  leav- 
ing Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia.  She 
travelled  by  night.    Uer  Royal  High- 


ness rested  at  Tricoli,  wlmrc  she  ar- 
rived at  nine  in  the  mornin;».  The 
second  day  she  rested  at  Rocchi,  where 
she  arrived  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 
She  arrived  at  Sinigaglia  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  know 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Sacchi  or  Sac- 
chini  who  was  in  her  Royal  Hifflmess's 
service.  He  accompanied  her  Royal 
Highness  on  the  journey  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  He  travelled  from  Milan  to 
Aucona  on  horseback ;  from  Ancona 
to  Loretto;  and  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 
He  set  off  in  the  evening,  a  day  before 
her  Royal  Highness,  in  the  caratella  ; 
and  I  mounted  myself  on  horseback, 
and  accompanied  the  Queen  into 
Rome.  I  mouuted  on  horseback  at 
Loretto. 

Now  when  her  Royal  Highneas  left 
Rome  for  Sinigaglia,  did  Sacchi  travel 
with  her ;  and  how  did  he  travel  ?— He 
travelled  in  the  caratella,  as  before ; 
and  I  on  horseback,  with  the  carriage. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  High- 
ness did  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  journey 
in  the  caratella? — Two  hours  before. ' 

What  was  it  his  bnsine»s  to  do  on 
the  journey  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  ke  should  go  two  hours  be- 
fore her  Royal  Highness r — ^H*  had  to 
order  horses,  and  to  pay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  on  l^at 
same  journey  ? — Always  on  horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on 
horseback  ? — Always. 

When  yon  came  near  any  stage,  did 
yon  go  before  her  Royal  Highness's 
carriage.' — Yes,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  before  the  end  of  a  stapfe. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say,  thai  at  this 
half-mile,  before  the  end  of  a  stage, 
you  always  rode  before  her  Royal 
Highness'S  carriage? — I  do. 

Did  Sacchi  order  horses  fbr  lier 
Royal  Highness  in  the  way  you  have 
described,  going  before  her  in  the 
caratella,  during  the  whole  of  that 
jonrney  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia.' — ■ 
He  did ;  and  he  paid  for  them  at  th« 
same  time. 

Did  any  other  person  ride  as  courier 
for  her  Royal  Highness  on  that  jour- 
ney ? — No. 

If  there  had  been  any  one  else  must 
you  have  seen  him? — ^  Certainly,  be- 
cause I  was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier,  or  person 
on  horseback,  except  yourself,  accom- 
pany her  Royal  Highness  on  that  jour- 
ney ?— ISho  one  exceptmy^elf. 
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Now,  uiio  travelled  with  her  Royal 
Hic^iiiiess  in  the  landaulet  on  that  oc- 
casion ?  There  were  in  it,  besides  her 
Koyal  Highness,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
Berganii,  and  Victerine. 

On  whose  lap  did  Victorine  gene- 
rally sit  during  this  journey?  Very 
often  she  was  on  the  knees  of  her 
Koyal  Higiiness. 

Did  you  see  her  (Victorine)  some- 
times in  the  morning  sitting  on  the 
Countess  of  Oldi's  knees?  Sometimes 
Idid. 

Where  did  the  Countess  of  Oldi  sit 
in  the  carriage  ?    In  the  middle. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Baron  and  her  Koyal  Highness? 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  on  the  right, 
t!ie  Baron  on  the  left,  and  the  Countess 
in  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect  whellier,  during 
any  part  of  the  journey  from  Milan  to 
Rsnie,  or  from  Kome  to  Sinigaglia, 
tlie  Countess  of  Old  was  in  one  of 
the  other  carriages?  At  Loretto  the 
Countess  fell  ill,  and  went  to  the  se- 
cond carriage. 

Whose  place  did  she  take  at  that 
time  ?    She  took  the  place  of  Dumont. 

Where  did  Dumont  go  when  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  took  her  place  ?  She 
took  the  place  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  she  took  Oldi's)  place 
in  the  luiddlv  of  the  landaulet  ?   I  do. 

Was  it  on  the  journey  from  Loretto 
to  Home,  or  from  Kome  to  Sinigaglia, 
that  this  accident  happened  ?  It  was 
on  the  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 

After  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sini- 
gaglia, did  Dumont,  or  any  other  per- 
son, except  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and 
the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  the  carriage 
wiih  her  Royal  Highness  ?  There  did 
not. 

On  that  journey  was  the  Countess 
of  Oldi  always  in  the  carriage,  and  al- 
ways in  tiie  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw? 
She  was. 

Did  you  always  see  her  in  that  citu- 
ation,  in  the  morning,  when  her  Ma- 
jesty arrived  any  where  ?  Morning  as 
well  as  evening-,  I  saw  her,  for  I  was 
always  there. 

As  courier  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
was  it  the  practice  to  speak  to  H.R. 
H.  or  any  other  person  in  tlie  carri- 
ix'ke,  at  the  time  you  were  travelling  ? 
When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  :i 
stage,  and  that  the  carriage  was  stop- 
ped, then  I  knocked  against  the  door 
of  the  oarriage,  and  atked  whether 
they  wanted  any  thing. 


While  travelling  in  this  way,ia  vil\nt 
situation  were  the  windows  of  tlve 
carriage  at  night  ?  Had  they  glasses 
or  blinds?  In  the  front  there  was  the 
glass,  and,  on  the  right  and  left  sides, 
at  ail  times  during  the  night  they  put 
up  the  blinds. 

Could  any  air,  though  in  a  snaall 
quantity,  enter  through  the  Vcnetiaii 
blinds  ?  There  was  the  air  that  came 
in  by  the  means  of  the  openings  in  the 
blinds. 

Do  you  remember,  about  the  time 
that  the  change  took  place  of  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  going  into  the  other 
carriage,  that  any  accident  took  place  ? 
At  Corino  the  horses  ran  away  ;  this 
happened  when  we  were  going  to 
Rome. 

Do  you  recollect  on  that  occasion 
any  accident  happening  to  a  work- 
bag  ?     No, 

Did  that  accident  happen  at  Corino 
at  the  time  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
changed  her  place  in  the  carriage  ? — 
Yes  it  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Barop  kiss 
the  Princess  at  any  time  on  taking 
leave  of  her,  or  at  any  other  time  ? 
No  :  I  never  saw  him  kiss  the  Prin- 
cess. (The  witness  accompanied  his 
answer  with  a  serious  &bake  of  the 
head). 

Did  yon  ever  see  the  Baron  take 
leave  of  the  Princess  on  any  occasioib? 
Yea. 

What  did  the  Baron  do  on  taking 
leave  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?  He 
kissed  her  band,  and  nothing  else. 

Did  you  yourself  on  taking  leave  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  kiss  her  Royal 
Highness's  hand  in  the  same  manner  ? 
I  have. 

Did  the  other  members  of  her  Koyal 
Highness's  suite  do  tie   same  thinj  ? 
Yes,  the  chamberlain  ;  and  it  was  done 
by  all  thoie  gentlemen  who  pame  ^o 
visit  her  Royal  Highness. 

Were  yon  in  the  practice  of  kissing 
the  hand  of  the  persons  of  rank  whom 
you  formerly  served.  Idid  so  to  the 
Vice-Queen,  as  well  as  to  the  Empress 
Josephine. 
Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL ;  I  am  still  a  courier  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen,  I  attended  her 
to  this  country.  The  last  time  I  gkvf 
Bergami  was  at  St.  Omer's  ;  he  travel- 
led with  her  Majesty  to  that  pla<e.  I 
know  the  wife  of  Bergami  ;  she  lives 
at  Milan.  Bergami  is  called  the  ^a- 
ron  Francini.    I  have  never  se^n  his 
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wife  ill  company  of  licr  Majesty.  Bcr- 
fami's  wife  lives  iu  a  neat  house  tiiat 
•iiits  a  private  individual.     She  lives 
in  the  style  of  a  private  person  ;  she 
has  a  man  servant  and  a  maid.     I  was 
once  at  her  house  about  a  year  ago  ,  I 
carried  a  Iftter    to  her  from  ht  r  hus- 
band.    Bergami  was  then  at  Pesaro. 
I  knew  Bergami's  brother  Lewis,  and 
hi»  cousins,   Bernardo    Valotti    and 
Francisco  Bergami  Valotti.     I  knew 
his  sisters — one  is  called  Faustina  Ber- 
eami,  and  his  sisterthe  Countess  Oldi. 
All  the  relations  I  have    mentioned 
were  once  in  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess.    The    Countess  of    Oldi   was 
dame  d'Honneur,   Faustina  kept  the 
account  of  the  linen,  Lewis  Bergami 
was  equerry  to  her  Royal  Hi2>hness, 
Bernardo  was  Prefect  of  the  Palace, 
Francisco  was  accountant.     I  recol- 
lect Bergami's  mother.  She  came  over 
to  pass  a  few  days  at  the  Villa  Ciprini ; 
ahe  remained  two  months  more  or  less. 
Bergami's  mother  at  other  times  lived 
at  Milan,  in  a  house.     When  she  was 
at  the  Villa  Caprini,  she  dined  some- 
times with  her  JRoyal  Highness.  i>ome- 
times  in  a  room  by  herself.     Faustina 
always  dined  in  her  own  room.    Lewis 
Bergami    sometimes  dined  with  her 
Royal  Highness.     Sometimes  he  did 
not.     Ragionati  always  dined  at  our 
table.     I  know    Faustina's   husband, 
Martini.     He  lives  at  Milan.     On  the 
journey  f  om  Milan  to  Rome,  the  Prin- 
cess was  accompanied  by  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi,   the  Baron    Bergami,    Mr. 
Hownam,  the  Chevalier  Vassali,  Lewis 
Bergami,  Mademoiselles  Brunetteand 
De  Mont,  and  the  little  Victorine.  Mr. 
William  and  the   Chevalier  travelled 
in  the  "  caratella."     In  the  landau, 
De  Mont,  Bmnette,  and  Hieronymons 
travelled.     Lewis  Bergami  arrived  at 
Rome  one  day  before  us;  he  set  out 
first  in  a  caratella.     When  we  went 
from  Ancona  to  Rome,  there  were  her 
Royal  Higbness's   carriages   and  two 
more.     When  we  went  from  Rome  to 
Sinipraglia,  there  were  three  carriages 
beside  her  own.     There  was  no  other 
courier    be-^ide   Sacchini  and  myself. 
Majechi  was   on  that  journey,  as  was 
Regti.  They  travelled  on  the  box  of  the 
boscaletta.     There  were  two  servants 
in  her  Royal  Hiijhness's  service  called 
Solyman  and  Polidoro.     They  were  on 
the  journey.  '  Solyman  was  on  the  box 
of  the  caratella.     Polydoro  remained 
lit    Rome,  and  came  a   day    after. — ' 
On  the  journey  to  Slnigaglia,  Sacchi 


set  out  two  hours  first  to  order  horses. 
I  will  swear  two  hundred  thousand 
times  that  I  did  not  go  tirst  to  order 
hor'<es.  Sacchi  went  in  a  caratella, 
because  he  was  not  tit  to  travel  on 
horseback  ;  for,  after  he  bad  travelled 
a  stage  or  two  on  horseback,  he  always 
laboured  much,  and  whs  chafed.  Be- 
fore we  set  out  for  Sinigaglia,  we  had 
been  two  months  at  Roms.  Sacchi 
had  been  tiiirteen  months  in  her  Royal 
Higbness's  service.  We  lived  at  Rome 
at  the  Hotel  of  Europe.  I  always 
slept  at  her  Royal  Hichness's  house. 
I  never  was  confined  in  prison  while  I 
was  with  her  Royal  Highness.  I  was 
once  arrested  for  five  days.  It  was 
when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  fronj 
the  banker,  Toi Ionia.  I  had  got  to 
Aftorta,  and  wanted  horses.  The 
postilions  would  not  give  me  any,  but 
began  to  ill-treat,  and  revile  me.  I 
retaliated, and  fought  with  them.  Then 
the  postilions  came,  seven  of  them, 
against  me,  with  pitchforks.  I  drewout 
one  of  my  pistols,  and  tired  it.  At 
that  time  came  up  a  courier  whom  I 
knew  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  held 
my  arm  as  I  was  pulling  the  trigger, 
and  thus  received  the  fire  himself. 
When  he  beard  that  I  was  in  prison  he 
procured  my  release,  by  stating  how 
the  circumstance  had  occurred,  and 
that  I  was  in  the  right.  One  of  the 
postillions  was  not  killed  ;  I  only  made 
a  hole  in  him.  The  courier  did  not 
die  ;  he  was  forty  days  ill,  Rufcnilli 
from  Rome  is  twelve  miles,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Frescatti  to  Rufenilli.  I 
mean  Roman  miles 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM: 
— Astorta,  the  place  at  which  the  ac- 
cident happened,  was  the  first  stage 
from  Rome.  I  was  going  to  Pesaro, 
and  had  charge  of  IJ.OOO  dollars  for 
her  Royal  Highness.  The  courier 
whom  I  hurt  w  as  a  friend  of  mine ;  he 
is  still  my  friend,  and  lives  at  Rome. 

Examined  by  the  Peers.  By  Lord 
ERSKINE: — Did  you  ever  observe, 
during  the  whole  time  that  you  were 
in  her  Royal  Highne>s's  service,  any 
thing  immodest  or  indecent  in  her 
behaviour  towards  Bergami  or  any 
other  person.' — Never:  Bergami  al- 
ways spoke  with  mnch  esteem  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  (The  interpreter 
added,  that  the  word  which  he  had 
translated,  "  esteem,''  meant  "  re-  i 
spect.") 

By   Lord    ELLENBOROUGH:— | 
Were  you  travelling  alone  when  this  ' 
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vccilcnt  happened  at  Astorta  ? — I  was 
travelling  to  meet  Rergami. 

Do  you  knov,-  why  you  were  released 
tVom  prison  so  soon? — The  Secretary 
01*  Slato,  who  governed  at  Rome, 
knew  who  I  was,  and  the  gentleman 
in  whose  service  tlie  courier  was  learnt 
that  it  was  a  misfortune  and  accident, 
and  exerted  himself  to  procure  my 
?Iberation.  ,    ... 


SIXTEENTH  WITNESS. 
[LiF.UT.  John  Flynn.] 

LIEUT.  JOHN  FLYNN  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN  :— 

I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy 
of  England.  I  am  now  settled  at  Si- 
cily. I  saw  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Messina  in  the  month  of  November, 
1815.  I  had  the  command  of  a  gun- 
boat at  that  period.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness applied  to  me  to  proceed  with  her 
on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and 
other  places.  A  polarca  was  hired  for 
that  purpose.  I  took  the  command  of 
it  during  the  whole  voyage.  I  fitted 
tip  the  cabins  according  to  the  order 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  at  her  expence. 
We  took  a  surgeon  on  board  at  Tanis  , 
he  is  now  dead.  When  lie  came  on 
board,  I  removed  M.  Bergamifrom  the 
after  cabin  on  the  right-hand  of  the 
ship,  looking  forward  to  the  dining 
room.  I  know  the  rooms  occupied  by 
her  Majesty  and  Bergami  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  ;  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  see  from  one  bed  to  tlie 
other.  Her  Majesty  has  sometimes 
called  to  me  from  her  cabin,  and  when 
sleeping  imder  the  tent  upon  deck,  to 


It  was  the  duty  of  the  mate  to  fake  the 
light  from  the  seat,  lest  the  intenticn 
of  pirates,  who  were  known  to  exist 
in  the  Archipelago,  should  discover 
the  ship.  There  was  a  communication 
from  the  tent  to  below.  I  remember 
a  tub  in  which  her  Royal  Highness 
bathed.  It  was  too  large  to  be  placed 
in  the  cabin  in  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness slept.  On  the  return  from  Jaffa, 
I  don't  know  where  Bergami  slept. 
On  going  out,  he  slept  in  the  dining 
room.  There  was  a  gun  npou  the 
deck.  I  never  saw  her  Royal  High- 
ness sitting  on  that  gun,  or  with  her 
arms  round   the  neck  of  any  person. 

During  the  whole  voyage  1  never 
saw  the  slightest  indecency  or  impro- 
priety on  the  part  of  Bergami  towards 
her  Royal  Highness.  I  saw  Bergami 
tpiittiiig  the  ship  to  go  toTerracina; 
on  departing  he  kissed  her  Majesty's 
hand,  which  was  common  for  all  the 
persons  in  her  establislinieut. 

Tlie  witness  then  underwent  a  long 
and  rigid  cross-examination  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  during  which,  from 
a  confusion  of  intellect,  arising  fronj 
the  novelty  of  his  situation,  he  was  led. 
into  some  apparent  inconsistencies. 
At  half-past  four  the  house  adjourned 
till  to-insrrow. 


Tl'ESDAY,  October  16. 
Rumours  were  industriously  circulated 
below  the  bar  this  morning,  that  Lord 
Melville,  by  his  enquiries  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  been  able  to  make  disco- 
veries highly  discreditable  to  the  ve- 
racity of  the  witness  Cai  rington,  who 
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ginlo's  situation  on  board  was  that  of 
Captain.  All  the  orders  of  her  Majesty 
were  given  to  me,  and  by  me  to  Gar- 
giulo.  Gargiulo's  duty  did  not  call  him 
to  attend  about  her  Royal  Highness'* 
person :  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to 
the  men.  The  steersman's  situation 
on  deck  was  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  tent  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on 
deck,  about  five  feet  from  the  helm. 
From  the  place  the  steersman  occu- 
pied, speaking  generally,  I  conceive 
he  could  have  heard  any  conversation 
which  passed  in  the  tent.  I  have  never 
heard  conversations  passing  under  the 
lent  from  where  I  slept.  There  was 
a  passage  alongside  the  tent.  1  and 
others  of  the  crew  were  in  the  habit 
of  passinj;  along  that  passage  at  night. 


last,  on  the  subject  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Baron  Omptcda.    At  length, 

Lord  MELVILLE  rose,  and  said, 
that  circumstances  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  respecting  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  yester- 
day (Wra.  Carrington),  who  had  stated 
himself  to  have  been  a  midshipman  in 
the  royal  navy.  It  would  be  desirable, 
he  apprehended,  to  put  some  further 
questions  to  that  witness;  but  whtn 
that  was  done,  he  thought  that  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  should  be  present 
at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  comment- 
ing on  what  might  pass.  In  the  meaa 
time,  he  wished  that  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  intention  of  calling  the  witneM  to- 
morrow. 
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Several  Peers  cried  "  To-day!  To- 
day !'■  and  Hie  witness  was  ordered  to 
be  in  attendance. 

LIEUT.  JOHN  FLYNN. 
The  cros^^-examiuation  of  this  wit- 
ness was  resumed,  and  continued  ovci 
a  period  of  four  hours.  He  airain  ma- 
nifested a  great  confusion  of  ideas, 
etidenily  arwing  from  tlic  perplexing 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  His 
agitation,  at  one  period,  proceeded  go 
far  that  lie  fainted,  which  occasioned 
considerable  sensation.  His  expla- 
nations went  to  confirm  his  original 
evidence,  that  Bergami,  to  his  kuowr 
ledge,  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent 
■with  her  Majesty,  upon  the  deck  of 
the  poUcca,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its 
being  impossible  to  get  the  bathing  tub 
into  her  Majesty's  cabin. 

W.  CARRINGTON. 
This  witness,  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Melville,  was  then  called  to  the  bar, 
and  tlie  whole  house  seemed  prepared 
to  view  his  examination  with  the  most 
intense  attention.  As  his  testimony  in 
chief  was  so  momentous,  and  the  esta- 
blishment  of  his  character,  as  opposed 
to  Majochi,  equally  important,  we 
shall  gne  his  examination  at  length  : 

Examined  by  Lord  MELVILLE  — 
You  stated,  in  your  examination  in 
chief,  that,  before  yoo  weie  in  the 
»ervice  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  you  served 
in  bis  Majesty's  navy  as  a  midshipman  ? 
Ves,  with  Sir  John  Beresford. 

Yon  also  stated  that  yon  had  not 
been  in  his  Majesty's  service  previous- 
ly to  serving  in  the  Poictiers :  is  that 
true?  I  nnderstood  the  question  as 
relating  to  my  being  at  sea  with  Sir 
John  Beresford.  I  certainly  had  been 
in  other  »hips  before. 

You  were  also  asked  in  what  situa- 
tion yon  were  before  yoM  went  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  and  you  answered 
that  you  were  at  sea  wjien  a  boy  in  a 
merrhant  vessel ;  that  you  were  after- 
wards on  land,  and  got  your  livelihood 
in  the  best  way  yon  could.  Is  that 
correct  ?     Yes,  it  is. 

The  next  question  asked  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Yon  were  never  in  his  Ma- 
jesty s  service  previoHsly  to  serving 
in  the  Poictiers?  No.''  What  did  you 
K»eaii  by  that  ? — I  understood  the  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  my  being  with  Sir 
Jo?m  Beresford  :  my  answer  alluded 
to  him. 
Then  «p»a  the  two  (jncstions  as  to 


whether  you  were  iu  his  Mytsty.^ 
service  previously  lo  your  being  rated 
OH  the  Poictiers,  itiid  upon  your  an- 
swering No,  I  am  to  understand  that 
that  answer  would  not  be  correct  as 
the  question  is  now  asked  ?  1  cer- 
tainly have  served  with  other  captains. 
In  what  situation  did  you  serve  his 
Majesty  previously  to  your  being  in 
the  Poictiers?  I  was  quarter-master 
on  board  the  Majes-lic  before  I  was  iu 
the  Poictiers. 

Had  you  been  in  any  other  ship 
before  you  were  in  the  Majestic  r  Yes, 
I  had  been  in  the  Naniui  (we  think) 
along  with  the  same  captain  who  com- 
manded the  Majestic. 

Were  you  on  board  of  any  other 
ship?  Yes,  I  was  two  months  on 
board  of  a  brig,  whose  name  I  do  not 
recollect  just  at  present.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  on  the  books  of  that 
ship  or  not:  I  received,  however,  pay. 
Did  you  ever  serve  on  board  of  any 
other  ships  ?    Never. 

Were  you  a  volunteer,  or  pressed  ? 
I  was  pressed. 

Did  yon  serve  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  any  other  ship  than  the  Poic- 
tiers ?  Never.  On  board  the  Majes- 
tic I  served  as  quarter-master  or  gun- 
ner's mate. 

You  have  said  that  you  were  at  sea 
in  a  merchant  vessel  when  a  boy  ; 
that  you  were  afterwards  on  land,  and 
got  yourlivelibood  as  you  could.  Now 
how  long  were  you  on  land  ?  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  tiie  sea-coa^t ; 
sometimes  I  was  on  land  ;  sometimes 
I  was  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  boats:, 
sometimes  I  was  in  merchant  vessels 
or  coasters. 

In  what  service  were  you  when  you 
were  impressed  ?— I  was,  when  I  was 
impressed,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
merchantman. 

How  long  were  you  in  tlie  merchant 
service? — I  don't  exactly  recollect. 
From  the  time  I  was  a  boy  I  had  always 
been  employed  in  some  way  or  other 
about  them.  When  I  was  not  engaged 
in  them,  I  got  my  living  on  land  as  well 
as  I  could. 

I  ask  you  how  you  reconcile  your 
statement  of  being  upon  land  for  some 
time  with  your  being  impressed  from 
the  merchant  servicer — When  I  was 
living  upon  land  I  engaged  in  fishing 
and  pilotage;  at  other  times  I  was  in 
the  merchant  service. 

When  you  were  asked  what  was 
your  reason  for  leaving  tltejaavy,  you 
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replied,  in  oiip  case,  yon  did  not  like 
tfae  eoa,  and  lliat  Sir  J.  Beresturd  had 
obtain<'d  your  discharge  ;  and  yet,  in 
another,  when  youjwere  asked  the  same 
question  you  said  that  yon  did  not 
Itave  it  for  any  other  reason  than  yonr 
own  request.  How  do  yon  reconcile 
these  two  stat<'nients; — I  liad  often 
♦>cen  pTonHse<I  a  lieutenant's  warrant, 
Ui  conseqwence  of  my  services,  but 
had  nev«r  got  it;  besides,  I  did  not 
wish  to  become  an  officer  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  as  I  had  not  friends  or  money 
t-o  support  tiie  rank  of  an  officer,  I 
thoretbve  wislied,  as  the  sea  was  dis- 
af:re«abte,  to  have  my  discharge. 

Was  it  at  yonrown  request,  then,  that 
yon  were  discharged  ? — It  was. 

It  was  not  at  the  request  of  Sir  W. 
Gell,  was  it?^ — I  beg  leave  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  I  became  ac 
(^uainted  wiih  W.  Gell.  I  saw  Sir  W. 
Gell  when  he  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  Poictiers  to  Lisbon,  and  also  when 
he  was  npon  his  passage  back.  I  met 
him  one  day  upon  the  poop,  when  he 
asked  mc  several  questions,  to  which  I 
gave  th«  best  answers  I  could.  Many 
other  things  also  he  asked  mc  to  do  for 
him  in  his  cabin,  which  I'did  ;  as  at  that 
time  he  had  no  servant.  When  we 
came  near  land,  Ih;  expressed  his  obli- 
gations to  me,  and  said,  "  I  can't  give 
you  money  at  present ;  but  if  there  is 
amy  thing  I  can  do  for  yon  with  Sir 
John  Beresford,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  it."  I  told  him  I  wanted  my  dis- 
charge, and  that  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  he  coTiM  enable  me  to  get  it.  He 
then  said  that  he  M'ould  do  his  best  to 
t)btain  it  for  me.  I  then  explained  to 
htm  the  situation  in  which  I  stood.  I 
told  him  that  I  expected  to  have  a 
lieutenant's  warrant,  but  that  I  was 
"not  able  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  on 
the  quarter-deck.  He  desired  me  to 
«onsk!cr  well  before  I  d«etermined,  and 
said  that  he  would  speak  to  me  on  the 
snbjcct  next  day.  On  the  following 
tnorning  he  asked  me  if  I  was  still  of 
the  same  mind  ;  and  I  said  that  I  would 
rather  lea v«  the  navy.  He  accordingly 
TTientiotied  the  subject  to  Sir  J.  Beres- 
ford, who  said  that  he  would  certainly 
{;etmy  discharge,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  I  heard 
nothing  farther  of  it  till  I  came  to 
Portsmouth,  and  then  Lieutenant  Al- 
sop,  the  conmianding  officer  of  the  ship 
at  that  time,  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
he  had  heard  that  I  was  wishing  to 
•Stan  fiom   the  naw.    He  askvd  me 


what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  and  said 
that  I  was  mad  to  leave  the  service, 
now  that  I  had  got  what  I  wanted.  I 
replied  that  I  had  obtained  the  object 
of  ray  wishes  ;  bnt  that  I  could  not 
support  the  expense  of  aa  officer's  rank: 
on  the  quarter-deek,  and  that  I  would 
rather  be  dischargedthan  remain  a mL4> 
shipman.  He  again  said  I  was  mad  ta 
leave  the  navy.  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Sir 
John  Beresford  met  me  in  L<Hidon  (a» 
we  understood  the  witness),  and 
thought  there  was  sometliing  mystoiM 
ous  in  the  alFair  ;  they  wished  to  pre- 
vent me,  if  possible ;  and  Sir  John  said 
he  would  .<:end  a  man  down  to  me. 
Captain  Jones  came,  and  gave  me  leav« 
of  absence ;  and  t  was  told  to  go  to 
London  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  re- 
ceive my  orders.  I  went  accordingly, 
and  was  asked  by  him  if  I  was  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  leaving  the  navy. 
I  said  yes.  He  then  directed  me  to 
go  down  to  the  Thisbe  ;  and  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  ship,  but  whether  by  the  post  or 
by  me  I  do  not  know.  I  went  to  the 
Thisbe ;  and  when  I  came  on  board 
they  said  there  were  no  papers  for  me, 
and  that  they  knew  nothing  of  my 
name.  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Beresford, 
stating  this  ;  and  he  desired  me  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  said  that  if  they 
troubled  me  I  was  to  let  him  know, 
and  he  would  give  them  an  answer. 
He  gave  me  a.  certificate  under  his  own 
hand.  I  remained  two  years  with  Sir 
W.  Gell ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  met  with  Sir  John  Beresford,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  not  received  ray 
pay.  Sir  John  said  he  would  give  me 
a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  in  Somerset- 
house,  from  whom  I  would  receive  my 
pay,  which  I  did,  on  presenting  the 
letter. 

Do  you  adhere  to  your  former  an 
swers,  after  having  given  this  explaaa-* 
tion? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Did  Sir  Wm.  Qell  ask  for  your  dis^ 
charge? — He  said  he  would  do  any 
thing  for  me  that  I  wished  to  be  donv^ 
if  it  was  in  his  power  ;  and  I  told  him 
that  was  the  thing  that  I  wanted. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  Sir  Wni. 
Gell'8  hand-writing? — I  think  1  d© 
know  his  writing. 

Have  you  ever  seen  his  writing? — 
Yes. 

And  you  think  you  know  it? — I  thiok 
I  do. 

(A  paper  was  then  handed  to  the 
witness  by  Lord  Melville.) 
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Is  this  lib  writiiiR  r  — I  believe  it  is 
kis  hand- writing,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Examined  by  Mr.  IJROUGHAM. 
Did  yon  t-ver,  on  the  JDnrney  of  her 
]Vl^jcsty  to  Naples,  make  any  beds.' — 
1  assisted  in  niakiu;;  ttieni. 

Did  yon  ever  make  \Vm.  Austin's 
bed  P— 1  assisted  to  make  a  bed  for  W. 
Austin. 

Was  that  bed  made  for  "NVni.  Austin 
in  her  Koyal  Highuess's  bed-room,  or 
in  another  apartment? — Sometimes, 
when  there  was  room,  it  wa.s  made  in 
her  Royal  Highness's  bedroom,  and, 
when  not,  in  other  places. 

Cross-examined  hv  the  ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. "Did  you  make 
Wm.  Austin's  bed  out  of  her  Royal 
Highness 's  room  more  than  once? — 
More  than  once  or  twice j  l>ut  1  can- 
not recollect  how  often. 

Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  places 
where  you  made  Wra.  Austin's  bed  in 
a  separate  room  from  that  of  her  Royal 
Highness? — AtDomo  d'Oscilla,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect. 


SEVENTEENTH  WITNESS. 

tLiELT.  John  Robert  Hownam.] 
am  a  lieutenant  iu  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Navy;  I  have  been  a  lieutenuiit 
fciuce  the  early  part  of  the  year  180y. 
I  am  settled  at  present  at  Rouen,  in 
France.  I  joined  the  party  of  her 
Royal  Hiehness  the  Princess  of  Males 
iu  the  month  of  April,  1815,  at  Genoa. 
After  I  had  joined  her,  shs  remained 
at  Genoa  about  six  weeks.  While  at 
Genoa,  I  recollect  beiiij;  alarmed.  It 
was  supposed  tlie  house  had  been 
broken  open  ;  I  got  up,  and  went  into 
the  great  hall. The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Reri^ami,  who  came  into  my  room;  he 
had  u  caudle  and  a  sword  in  his  hands. 
My  room  opened  into  the  hall.  In  the 
hall,  when  I  t»ot  there.  I  found  the 
Princess  and  many  of  the  servants. 
While  at  Genoa,  1  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess at  breakfast.  At  the  time  I  so 
saw  h°r.  Hertrami  was  not  breakfast 
ing  with  her  ;  i  never  saw  him  brenk- 
f.t!-t  with  he!-.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  her  Royal  Highness.  Ber- 
|ta:ui  never  dined  with  her  Royal 
llighness  at  Genoa.  1  do  not  recol- 
lect the  place  where  Bergami  dined 
Hith  the  Pii:;ce»8  first:  it  was  on  a 
journey  over  St.  Goiliard.  This  was 
iii  1813.  Bergami  did  not  continue  to 
iKne  regularly  with  the  Princess  at 
that  time,  but  some  time  after.    When 


he   began  to  dine   rtgiilarly   with  tlip 
Princess,  she  was  at  the  Villa  D'Este. 
Mer  Royal  Highness  went   to  Milan. 
I  remember  her  Royal  Highness  resid- 
ing at  the  Casa  Boroinio.      I    remem- 
ber a  staircase  in  that  house, at  the  top 
of  which  her  Royal  Highness  slept:  it 
was  not  a  secret  staircase,  but  led  up 
to  other  sleeping  rooms.    It  was  theJ 
staircase  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
when  I  went  to  my  room.     After  we 
left  ^lilan,  we  went  to  Venice  upon  a 
little  tour.     Her  Royal  Highness  first' 
took   up   her  residence    at    the  Villa ! 
D'Este,  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  j 
I  remember  where  her  R.  H  slept,  but 
I   cannot  say  where   Bergami    slept. 
There  were  some  stairs  near  her  Royal 
Hii'hness's  sleeping  room,  1  cannot  say 
that  there  was  a  tloor  at    the  top  of 
those  stair?.  I  accompanied  her  Royal 
Highness    duiinj;  the   whole    of   the 
long  voyage.  At  Tunis,  Bergami  slept 
in  a  room  at  a  distance  from  the  room 
of  the  Princess.     Bergami  s  room  was 
the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
it  was  not  on  the  same  story  with  the 
Princess's  room.  I  remember  at  Tunis 
taking  a  short  journey  to  Uttica.  AVe 
slept  at  Uttica  in  the  polacca   of  the 
young  prince;  it   was  called  Sabella. 
t  was   on    board    the  polacca   during 
the  voyage.     The  births  prepared  for 
the  captain   and  his  crew  were  quite 
separated  from  the  part  of  the  vessel 
set  apart   for    the  Princess  and   her 
suite  by  a  bulk-head.     The   captain 
hud  no  business  to  perfom  in  that  part 
of  the  vessel  which  the  Princess  occu- 
pied.    I  never  saw  the  captain  in  that 
part  of  the    vessel.     There  were  two 
water  closets  :  one   from  the  cabin  of 
the   Countess  of  Oldi    and    another 
from    the  cabin  of  the   Princess.      I 
recollect  our  landing  at  or  near  Ephe- 
sus.      We    slept    that  night    on    the 
plains  of  Ephesus,  under  a  shed,  which 
was  open.     The  Princess's  suite  slept 
all  round    her;  I   slept   amongst   the 
rest  of  the   suite.     We   dined  in   the 
church-yard    next    the    coffee-house, 
under   a  portico.     We  all  dined  toge- 
ther.    I  most   perfectly   recollect  we 
sat  on  the  ground ;  the  Princess  sat  on 
her  travelling   bed.      Wc  afterwards 
embarked  at  Scala  Nova,  and  sailed 
te  St.  Jean   D'Acre.     Before  that  we 
were   at  Constantinople   for  fourteen 
days       The   Princess    lodged   at   the 
house    of  the    British    minister,  Mt. 
Frere.     From  St.  Jean  D'Acre  to  Je- 
rusalem her  Majesty  travelled  on  au 
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&SS.     I  travelleil  on  a  horse.     We  tra- 
velled by  night  and  rested  by  day.   The 
princess  rested  under  a  tent.   H  er  royal 
hig'hness    before  she  lay  by  for  the  day 
appeared   excessively   t'atiorucd.      '1  his 
appeared  the  case  on   tlie  whole  jour- 
ney.    1  have  seen  her  fall  from  the  ass 
more  than  once  with  fatig^ue.     During 
our  voyage  to   St.  Jean  D'Acre  there 
was  a  tent  on  dect.  to  protect  the  prin- 
cess from  the  sim  and  wind.     Jn  fact, 
it  was  the  awning  of  the  ship.     VVe  re- 
enib.irk  d  at   Jaffa.     The  weather  wis 
excessively   hot.       We  had   asse:;    and 
liorses  on   board.     They  were   kept  in 
ihe    hold,    and    made    a   great  noise. 
There  was  also  an  offensive  smell.     On 
the  voyage  home  fro  n  Jalfa  Iker  majesty 
slept  on  the  deck  under  the  tent.    The 
tent   was  p.ut    up   by  direction    of   the 
princess,  and  remained  permanently  on 
the  deck  to  tiie  end  of  t!ie  voyage.  The 
j)rincess  saidshe  did  not  care  about  tlie 
tent  wlien  I  represented  that  itretarded 
the    sailmg   of  the    vessel.     Her  royal 
highness  slept  on  the  deck  inconse- 
quence  of  the   excessive   heat.     J    re- 
member the  lights  in  the  tent  being  put  | 
out  earlier  than  usual   in   consequence  j 
of  npprehension  of   pirates.     1  recom-  ! 
mended  it.    There    were  lour  sofas  on  , 
board   the  polacca  :  two  were  locked  j 
togethr   in  tiie  princess's  cabin,  and 
two    in  the  countess   of  Oldi's  cabin. 
The  countess  afterwards  sent  one  out  of 
her  cabin.  It  was  occasionally  on  deck 
during  the  first  (-art  of  the  voyage,  and 
always  after  we  reached  Jaffa.     Jt  was 
beneath  the  tent.  Besides  the  sofa  there 
was  an  English  travelling  bed  beneath 
the  tent.     There  was  a  ladder  which 
led  from  the  tent  down  into  tfce  dining- 
room. — Adjourned. 


AVEDNE.SDAY,  October  II. 
Examination  of  lieutenant  Hownam 
continued  by  Vir.  Tyndall.-^The  com- 
munication between  the  tent  and  the 
dining-room  was  always  open  ;  the  lad- 
der aJways  stood  there,  i  he  tent  of 
vvhi«h  1  am  speaking  was  the  awning 
of  the  ship.  It  was  single.  The  tent 
might  be  opened  from  the  outside.  It 
was  closed  as  all  tents  are,  by  parts  of 
the  canvas  being  drawn  together.j  The 
tent  came  close  aft  to  the  mizen  mast, 
and  was  witlii-i  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
steersman.  The  watch,  one  half  of  the 
vessel's  cri;w,  were  up  by  night.  There 
was  a  passage  on  one  side  of  the  tent. 
'J'he  duty  of  the  crew  earned  them  from 
one  end  of  the  sljip  lo  the  other,  i  have 
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stated  there  was  a  sofa  and  a  travelling 
bed  under  the  tent.  During  the  night 
I  think  her  royal  highness  reposed  on 
the  sofa.  I  do  not  know  who  reposed 
on  the  travelling  bed ;  I  have  never 
been  under  the  tent  at  night.  1  do  not 
know,  becaus'e  J  have  not  seen  it,  that 
her  majesty  reposed  alonj  under  the 
tent.  I  have  never  seen  ker  majesty 
reposing  during  the  day  on  the  journey 
from  St.  Jean  D'Acrc,  to-  Jaffa,  and 
cannot  say  whether  she  was  dressed 
or  undressed  ;  1  do  not  bilieve  she  was 
ever  undressed  during  that  journey.  I 
have  not  seen  any  bed  clothes  on  the 
sofa  under  the  ?>;nt.  Whilst  her  royal 
highness  was  under  the  tent  on  board 
the  ship,  1  never  saw  any  bed  clothes 
on  the  sofa.  1  recollect  an  accident 
happening  one  night  by  a  Sea  breaking 
into  ihe  tent ;  a  sea  broke  over  part  of 
the  vessel,  an  J  her  royal  highness  cauae 
down  below  to  sleep.  The  accident 
was  of  that  nature  to  call  me  up.  1 
saw  her  royal  highness  the  moment  of 
her  coming  down  ;  on  that  occasion  she 
was  dressed.  I  saw  persons  handing 
her  down  ;  I  think  it  was  Bergami  and 
^ir.  Flynn  ;  Bergami,  at  that  time  was 
dressed.  I  recollect  her  royal  highuess 
haviiig  taken  baths  on  tlie  voyage  honae; 
the  bath  was  a  common  bathing  tub, 
made  at  Augusta  by  my  direetien,  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  this  bath  could 
have  been  put  into  her  royal  highness's 
cabin,  when  her  royal  highness's  bed 
was  there.  1  never  saw  her  royal  high- 
ness sitting  on  a  guu  on  board  with 
Bergami ;  1  never  saw  her  sitting  on  a 
bench  with  her  arms  round  him,  or  his 
arms  round  her.  1  never  saw  them' 
kissing  each  other.  I  iiever  saw  any 
impropriety  or  indecency  from  one  to- 
wards the  other  on  board.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  was  generally  on  deck  during 
the  day.  1  recollect  Bergami  dressing 
himself  up  in  a  particular  way  with 
pillows  <m  board.  It  was  in  derision  of 
the  English  consul  at  Jaffa,  who  came 
on  board  with  a  gold  laced  bat  and  a 
gold  laced  cane  ;  he  was  a  pompous 
character.  I  recollect  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Mahomet ;  I  remember  a 
dance  performed  by  him.  This  origi- 
nated in  a  quarrel  be  .ween  Mahomet 
and  the  doctor  :  he  was  sick  on  board, 
and  the  Doctor  wanted  to  give  him 
physic ;  he  afterwards  ridiculed  the 
Doctor  by  this  dance.  1  had  uo  notion 
of  any  thing  indecent  in  this  dance, 
more  than  the  Spanish  bolero.  I  have 
seen  him  perform  the  same  dance  pre- 
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fiscly  on  shore.  At  Farraciiia,  Bcr- 
{;aii)i,  Maiucclii,  and  aiiottior  went  on 
shore.  It  we  had  gone  into  port,  \ve 
should,  iu  all  prohatiility,  have  heen 
obliged  to  perform  quarantine.  The 
reason  these  jiersons  were  l.iuded,  was 
to  obtain  |ierniission  to  go  onshore,  in 
conseqneuoe  of  her  royal  hijhuess 
havjjit;  been  so  long  on  board.  Her 
royal  highness  was  very  nincl>  fatigued. 
At  the  lino  these  persous  put  off 
from  the  ship,  her  royal  higliuess  and 
everybody  was  oudeci..  'i'hese  per- 
sons took  leave  «f  hef  royal  highness 
by  kissing  the  band  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, in.  a  respectful  manner.  Bergaini 
certainly  did)  not  kiss  her  royal  high- 
ness's  fa(;e  on  that  occasion.  After  the 
long  voyage,  as  it  is  c  lied,  her  royal 
liighncss  wentback  to  the  Villa  D'Bste. 
After  fctaying  a  short  time  at  the  Villa 
D'Este,  she  went  to  the  Barona,  a 
small  country' house  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  ;  it  was  not  a  house  iu  which 
any  large  fete  could  be  given.  There 
was  no  entertain rtient  given  at  the  Ea- 
rona,  save  one  given  by  the  household 
to  the  farmers'  daughters  ;  1  have  seen 
wives  as  well  as  unniaiTied  daughters 
there.  They  w  ere  persons  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  clergyman 
of  the  place  was  frecjuently  there,  vi- 
siting hor  royal  highness  j  but  whethei* 
at  the  dance  I  ciBiiot  say.  During  the 
dances,  her  ruyal  highness  was  not 
coDstdutly  in  the  dining  room,  but 
chiefly  rertiaiufd  iu  anadjoiuiug  room, 
and  came  in  occasionally.  1  always 
partook  of  the  dances.  Her  ro\al 
highness  chiefly  retired  before  the 
dances  finislied.  During  the  dances, 
J  did  not  perceive  any  thiug  indecent 
or  indecorous  in  the  parties  there.  I 
remember  the  river  near  the  Villa 
l>'Este.  It  was  a  sort  of  torrent  ra- 
ther than  a  river.  It  was  sometimes 
■with  little  water  in  it  ;  when  it  ran  it 
ran  with  great  rap  dity.  I  shwuld  think 
ii  was  not  a  place  iu  wiich  pople 
coulJ  chuse  to  bathe.  I  recollect  ac- 
companying her  royal  highness  upon  a 
tour  int.)C;ermany,ahout  Marcti,  18IT. 
I  recollect  being  at  Carl»ihue.  A  cham- 
berlain was  appointed  to  attend  her  on 
that  occHsiou.  /  lit  grand  chamberlain 
received  her  when  she  got  out  ©f  her 
carriage.  Her  royal  highness  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  lime  at  court, 
or  iu  vi>i  iug  the  family  of  the  grand 
•liike.  t'he  usually  dined  at  the  court, 
or  at  the  margravine's,  the  grand  duke's 
uiother.     She   mostly   supped   out  at 


t'le  grand  duke's,  and  1  thnik  oucc  at 
the  marg.  avine's.  There  were  always 
parties  assembled  to  meet  her  loval 
highness,  except  the  first  day,  at  din- 
ner at  the  margravine's.  1  remember 
being  stopped  on  the  barrier  town  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  lyrol,  ou  our 
way  from  Carlsrhne.  We  were  on 
sledges,  in  consequence  of  the  snow^ 
The  carria^s  were  behind,  and  the 
man  at  the  barrier  would  not  take  our 
word  t'  at  it  was  the  i  riucess  of  Wales. 
Sergami  and  Vassali  in  consequence 
went  back  (o  Inspruck  for  the  pass- 
ports. He  did  not  return  till  two  in 
the  morning.  1  his  was  on  our  way  to 
A  lenna.  i  remember  our  arrival  at 
Trieste  ;  the  governor  weis  sick  in  bed  ) 
the  vice  governor  Came  to  receive  her 
ri:yal  higimess  at  the  inn.  That  even- 
ing her  royal  hi:rhness  went  to  the 
Opera.  We  left  Trieste  t  e  followiag 
day,  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. I  positively  recollect  this  ;  1  have 
a  particular  rea-on  for  recollecting  ibis 
fact.  I  have  a  letter  that  1  wrote  at 
that  time  from  Venice  ;  it  is  a  letter  to 
a  lady  whom  1  have  since  married.     I 

.  have  that  letter ;  it  has  the  Venice  post 
mark  upon  it.  There  is  a  passage  in 
that  letter  which  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  left  Trieste  at  the  time 

'  I  have  mentinUfd  ;  it  is  dated  the  18th, 
at  Venice,  and  says,  "  We  arrived  here 
last  night."  We  arrived  at  Trieste  ou 
the  14ih;.it  is  a  Journey, of  24  hours 

'  post  from  Trieste  to  Venice.  On  the 
night  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  a 

j  short  time  at  a  small  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  having  happened 
to  one  of  the  carriages.  It  was  bad 
weather.  1  do  not  recollect  the  name 
of  that  vil'age  ;  it  was  after  descendirg 

I  a  high  hill.     1  remeaiher  a  gentleman 

I  of  the  name  of  liaron  Ompteda ;  he 

I  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
at  her  royal  highaess's  house.     11*  vi- 

!  sited  her  at  Naples  and  Genoa;  he 
dined  at  Genoa.  At  that  time  The- 
odore lAlajocchi  was  with  her  royal 
highness.  It  was  his  duty  to  wait  at 
dinner.  1  saw  the  Baron  Ompttdaagain 
at  Milan,  and  at  t'onio  also;  he  was 
visiting  at  her  royal  highuess's.  1  re- 
member his  coming  to  the  ^  ilia  \  il- 
lani.  Sometimes  he  stopped  a  1  night ; 
once  for  two  d.*ys  1  thin!;.  There  was 
a  room  in  the  house  called  the  liarou 
Ompteda's  room  :  he  always  occupied 
the  room  appi-iuted  for  him.  At  the 
time  I  have  lasi  mentioned,  Theodore 
Majocchi  was    still    a   servant    in  the 
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liouse.     1  have  myself  conversed  with 
Majocchi   at   Home,    some   time  alter 
Ompteda  had  been  at  Como,  respect- 
iu«;   Ompteda.      In  tl)--    course  of   the 
ctnversatiou    I    mentioned   Ompteda's 
name.      In    the    course   of    our    tra- 
vels   Me    were  very  frequently  shown 
into   rooms    of    entertainment    where 
beds  were   standing:.     'J'here  was   no- 
thinsT  at  all  uncommon  in  this.     1  re- 
collect  her   royal   highness  i;:iving  me 
some   directions    respectinir   Ompteda. 
In   consequence    of    a    representation 
from  her  royal  hisjhnes'',   1  called  out 
the  Baron  Ompteda.  At  Rome,  in  con-' 
sequence  of    a    further   representation 
from   her  royal    hig^hness,  I    told   the 
servants  of  the  house  not  to  molest  or  ! 
take  any  notice  of  Baron  Ompteda,  if  i 
they   should   meet  him.      I   recollect  | 
her  royal  highness  frequently  visiting  i 
the  servants  when  ill  in  bed  ;  particu-  ' 
larly  a  mSn   named  Cnmera,  who  was  j 
very  ill  indeed,  and  ftipposed  to   have 
the  plague.     This  was  at  Jerusalem,  i 
.^er  royal  highness  was  received  at  the  j 
different  courts  sVie  visited  by  persjons  I 
of  the   first  distinction,  except  at  the  \ 
court   of  Vienna.    Lord  Stewart   was  | 
ambassador  at  Vienna.    The  conduct 
and  demeanour  of  the  princess  upon 
those  occasions  was  every  thiog   th^t 
was  majojly  and  grace.     I  rem  mber 
her  royal  highness  travelling  from  An- 
cona  to  Rome.     1  can't  say  positively 
who  was  courier  on  that  occasion.     I 
believe  it  was  Carlo  Forti.     1  remem 
ber  a  subsequent  journey  from   Rome 
to    Senigaglia.      Her    royal    liighness 
travelled  on  that  occasion   in  an  Eng- 
lish  landaulet.    1  travelled  in  an  Eng- 
lish    landau.      Count   Schiavini,    lie 
Mont,  and  her  sister,  accompanied  mc. 
I  remember  on  the  journey  from  R'^me 
to    Senigaglia,    the   countess   of  Oldi, 
who    rode    with    the    princess,    bi-ing 
taken  ill,     l^he  came   to  my  carriage, 
and   De    Mont  took   her   jjlace.    \Ve 
went  back  (rom  Senigaglia  to  R'  mc. 
This  was  the  only  journey  we  took  to 
Senigaglia.  On  our  journey  from  Rome 
the  horses  in  her  royal  highness's  car- 
riage took  fright.     1  have  formed  part 
of    her    royal   hijftmess's    suite   since 
April,    18l»,  and   was  actually  living 
with  her  royal  highness  till  April,  1818. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  1  have 
never  seen  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  princess   towards  Bergami,  or  in 
Bcrgami  towards  the  princess,  impro- 
per,   indecent,    or   degrading    to   her 
royal  higbuess's  station.    While  I  was 


with  her  royal  highne.^s  I  had  a  Salary 
of  200Z.  ayear:  iliat  salary  is  continued 
to  the  jir  sent  time. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GVvNERAL.  I  have  been  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  since  180.9  ;  I  was  six  years 
in  the  Navy  before  that  timj.  My  fa- 
ther was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess; 
he  was  her  page.  He  was  always  in 
the  service  of  his  pres  nt  Majesty,  that 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  or  of  the 
Princess  Her  Royal  Highness  in- 
terested herself  in  my  pronjotien. 
Through  her  good  offices  I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  capacity  Exactly  I 
joined  the  princess's  suite  at  Genoa. 
1  was  receiving  vhe  salary  of  an  equerry, 
I  understood.  We  were  six  weeks  at 
Genoa  before  we  quitted  it  for  Milan. 
Bergami  was  a  courier  at  that  time, 
and  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier,  k  was 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  our  arrival  at , 
Milan  when  her  royal  highness  was 
left  without  an  English  lady  of  honour. 
The  countess  of  Oldi  joined  the  prin- 
cess in  one  or  two  days  after.  Faustina 
came  to  Genoa  with  the  child  Victorine. 
Berganai's  mother  also  came  there. 
Louis  Bergami  was  likewise  in  the  fa- 
mily. He  was  at  Genoa  before  I  went. 
He  was  a  page  and  wore  a  sort  of  uni- 
form. In  the  tourto  St.  Gothard,  Ber- 
gami was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dress, 
but  rode  in  a  carriage  with  Hieronv- 
mus.  In  the  course  of  that  tour  fie 
dined  with  her  royal  highness  at  Bel- 
linzona.  Professor  Mochetti  also  ac- 
companied her  royal  highness,  and  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  mountains  dined 
with  them.  On  the  return  he  dined 
with  her  royal  highness  at  Iiigano  ;  he 
yvas  then  in  a  courier's  dress.  He  dined 
on  other  occasions  with  her  royal  high- 
ness in  the  same  dress.  At  the  Villa 
D'lTste  I  have  frequently  seen  her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami  tog  ther,  oh 
shore,  as  well  as  in  a  small  canoe  on 
the  lake.  At  that  time  I  have  seen 
them  walk  arm  in  arm,  I  h  -ve  stated 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
time  I  have  been  with  her  royal  high- 
ness I  saw  nothing  improper,  imlecent, 
er  degrading  to  her  situation,  in  her 
condu;;'  towards  Bergami.  1  have  seen 
her  royal  highness  dining  with  Ber- 
gami in  a  courier' s> dress,  i  afterwards,  - 
at  the  Villa  D'Este,  saw  them  walking; 
arm  in  arm.  1  also  sa  v  them  go  oi^t 
in  a  boat  alone  together.  1  do  not  con- 
sider those  things  degrading  to  her 
royal  highness.    I  never  entreated  her 
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royal  highness  not  to  admit  Bergami 
to  her  table.  I  itevep  staled  that, 
•'  Willi  tears  in  my  eyes,  aud  on  my 
knees,  1  entreated  hiT  royal  highness 
not  to  admit  Ii«rsami  tu  her  tahle, 
without  eftVct."  1  have  no  recolleclioo 
of  tbe  fa«;t.  I  never  did.  1  do  not  re- 
collect havinj;  slated  so  to  captain 
Brig^.  1  d.)  not  believe  I  did.  After 
sir  VVni.  Burrell  left,  iicr  royal  high- 
ness was  frequently  in  the  liabit  of 
amusin<;  herself  with  the  servants.  I 
have  seen  her  play  at  tlie  game  of 
blindniau's  buflf.  1  was  the  only  Eng- 
lish person  in  her  royal  higliness's 
service  wliJ-u  Bergami  began  to  dine 
with  her.  I  do  not  recollect  her  royal 
highness  performing  the  part  of  Oo- 
liimhine  at  the  Villa  D'Este.  Luuis 
Bergami  performed  there,  and  all  her 
royal  higliness's  household.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  dance,  there  were  250  per- 
sons. I  think  her  royal  highness  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  automa(on.  It 
represented  something  respecting  a 
ii>an  who  wished  to  sell  an  automaton, 
which  was  a  woman,  in  fact,  that  could 
wind  up  any  thing  (great  laughter). 
The  princess  was  tlie  automaton.  I  do 
not  recollect  her  performing  the  part 
of  a  milkmaid.  lk;.fore  Bergami  went 
on  the  long  voyage,  he  was  not  raised 
to  the  ranl<  of  baron,  he  was  raised  to 
that  rank  before  leaving  Sicily.  I  do 
not  know  where  Bergami  slept  on  the 
return  voyage  from  Jaffa.  I  heard  that 
Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess,  and  1  believe  he  did.  I  do 
not  think,  knowing  that  fact,  that  it 
was  degrading  to  the  princess — I  think 
it  was  necessary  that  some  person 
sltuuld  sleep  near  her  royal  highness 
on  that  occasion.     I  heard  that  other 

Eersons  did  so  also.  1  might  have  seen 
er  royal  highness  and  J^ergarai  walk 
arm  in  arm  on  tlie  deck — her  royal 
highness  could  noi  walk  tne  deck  with- 
out having  the  acni  of  somebody.  Ber- 
ganii's  niotker  dined  constantly  at  her 
royal  highues-'s  table  at  Pesaro,  as  did 
L«uis  Bergami. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  TINDALL.  I 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  person  should  sleep  under  the 
tent  on  board  the  polacca  with  her 
royal  highness.  We  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  crew.  The  amusemenU 
among  the  household  at  the  Villa 
D'Este,  at  which  her  royal  highness 
was  present,  were  among  the  upper 
servants  ;  the  fuotioen  were  not  pre- 
seut.  There  was  an  English  sailor  on 


board  named  James   Adams.    I  have 
not  seen  him  since. 

By  Earl  GREY.  When  you  stated- 
that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  should  sleep  with  her  royal 
highness,  did  you  mean  to  state  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
male  atteu<lant  should  sleep  near  her 
royal  highness  .'-T"!  did. 

Under  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  believe  Bergami  to  have  slept  under 
the  teui,  did  it  convey  U>  your  mind 
any  suspicion  of  an  improper  connexion 
between  him  and  the  princess  f— No,  it 
did  not. 

By  the  Earl  of  LIMERICK.  Vou 
have  stated  that  several  other  persons 
besides  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent  on 
board  the  polarca.  ("  No,  no,"  from 
several  peers.) 

On  the  occasions  when  you  state  that 
you  believe  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent, 
had  you  reason  to  think  that  any  third 
person,  male  or  female,  slept  in  the 
tent?  —  1  do  not  know. 

Can  you  swear  that  you  never  saw 
Bergami  kiss  the  princess? — 1  will 
swear  that  i  never  saw  hira  kss  the 
princess. 

J  understood  you  to  say,  on  a  late 
part  of  your  cross-e.\ainination,  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  a  person 
should  sle^p  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess  :  I  beg  to  ask  from  what  you 
conceive  that  necessity  to  arise  ?  I 
never  represented  the  necessity  myself; 
but,  on  the  occasion  of  speaking  of  it, 
I  must  confess  i  thought  it  necessary 
for  somebody  to  be  near  her  royal  high- 
ness. A  woman  alone  on  a  ship's  deck 
at  sea  I  should  think  perfectly  autho- 
rized in  having  some  person  near  her. 

Were  any  suspicions  entertained  by 
you  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  of  it  ? 
None. 

Then  k  was  not  from  any  apprehen-»- 
sion  of  the  crew  that  you  conceived  it 
necessary  that  a  man  should  sleep  in 
the  same  tent  ia  tbe  dark  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales?  When  I  saw  it  1 
looked  upon  it  in  thatwav. 

In  what  way  ?  That  it  was  not  im- 
proper that  he  should  sleep  there,  the 
princess  being  on  deck  by  herself. 

Then  you  do  not  conceive  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleep- 
ing in  tbe  same  tent  with  a  female,  the 
light  being  out?  From  the  manner, 
the  hatches  being  open,  and  all  tlie 
doors  below,  I  do  not.  There  was  no 
mystery  in  it  whatever. 

1  beg  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
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like  your  wife— (No,  no,  and  some 
laughter,) — would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion, or  conceive  it  improper  ihat  Mrs. 
Hownam  should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  w  ith 
a  male  (lerson?  Every  man,  I  trust, 
looks  :.t  liis  wife  without  mftkin^  any 
comparison  or  exception,  I  never  made 
any  comparison. 

Ttien  you  cannot  form  any  opinion 
upon  it  f     I  cannot.  - 

I  beg:  to  know  whether  you  see  any 
impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  was, 
with  the  hatches  open,  in  a  male  and 
female  so  sleeping?  I  do  not  conceive 
there  was  any  impropriety,  be  aue  if 
there  had  been  I  -nust  have  felt  it.  1 
have  seen  the  princess  in  so  many  sitn- 
atious  during  her  travel-,,  that  1  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  imjiroper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  have  seen  the  princess  in  so  many 
situations  duriuj  ber  travels?  I  have 
seen  her  under  a  sorry  shed  at  Ephesus, 
under  which  we  should  hardly  put  a 
cow  in  this  country,  in  the  midst' of 
horses,  mules,  and  Turks  ;  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  improper. 

Vou  said  that  the  princess  played  the 
part  of  an  automaton  ?     Yes. 

Vou  say  that  the  automaton  was  sold, 
and  consequently  bought.  ^Vhat  did 
the  automaton  do :  was  she  sitting, 
lying,  ^running,  or  what?  In  a  box, 
standing  up,  1  think. 

Do  you  think  that  these  acts  stated 
by  you  are  consonant  with  the  high 
dignity  of  the  royal  personage  about 
whom  we  have  bepn  speaking?  I  do 
not  think  them  any  degradation  from 
her  royal  highness's  rank,  knowing 
the  pleasure  she  takes  m  that  sort  of 
«ntertainmeni. 

Four  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  adjourned  the  house 
<aoiid  considerable  confusion. 


THURSDAY,  October  12. 

Lieutenant  John  Robert  Hownam's 
examination  by  the  Peers,  continued. 

By  Lord  CARNARVON.  After  I 
joined  her  royal  highness  she  never 
was  at  Trieste  but  once. 

By  Lord  KINGSTOM.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  Bergami  being 
selected  to  sleep  under  the  tent  with  the 
princess  in  preference  to  myself.  It  is 
not  customary  for  a  centinel  to  sleep 
o'n  his  watch. 

By  Lord  DARN  LEY.  On  other  oc- 
casions than  that  on  board  the  polacca, 
when   Bergami  slept   near  her   royal 


highness,  there  was  no  mysterv  what- 
ever. I  must  here  confess  that  in  the 
conduct  of  Berjcami,  as  servant  to  her 
royal  hiq;hnes5,  that  he  \yas  excessivebr 
attentive  to  his  duty ;  he  was  from  his 
fidelity  more  likely  to  be  selected  to 
guard  her  royal  highness  than  any 
other  servant.  No  suspicion  was  ever 
entertained  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance  I  have  nii-ntioned.  1  am 
well  acquainted  with  Lieut.  Flynn.  I 
believe  Ivm  to  be  a  perfect  "man  of 
honour. 

By  Lord  DE  DUNSTANVILLE, 
When  Lieut.  Flyn^i  slept  on  deck,  I 
think  her  royal  highness  was  snffi- 
cientfy  protected  ;  but  his  being  there 
was  not  constant.  If  he  had  slept  there 
the  whole  of  the  voynge  from  Jaffa  to 
Syracuse,  there  might  still  have  been 
many  reasons  for  a  person  sleeping  in 
the  tent— an  accident  in  t'le  tent— the 
sea  breaking  over  the  tent— or  other 
occurrences. 

By  Earl  (iROSVENOR.— From  the 
circumstances  preceding  my  calling 
out  Baron  Ompteda,— the  attack  on 
the  house,  —  and  other  things,  her 
I  royal  highness  mentioned  to  me  that 
I  sha  had  apprehensions  of  her  personal 
safety;  and  in  consequence  of  those 
apprehensions,  she  expressed  to  me  a 
I  wish  to  be  more  closely  attended  by 
the  male  part  of  her  atteadants.  She 
desired  to  have  some  person  always 
near  her,  but  1  cannot  state  the  pre- 
cise words. 

By  Lord  COMBERMERE.— If  the 
reasons  for  a  person  being  in  the  tent 
with  her  royal  highness  were  such  as  I 
have  slated,  namely,  an  accident,  or  a 
sea  breaking  over  the  tent,  I  think  a 
seafaring  man,  such  as  myself  sr  Cap- 
tain Flynn,  might  have  been  betDfer  to 
have  been  under  the  tent  with  her 
royal  highness  than  Bergami. 

By  the  Marquis  of  DOWNSHIRE. 
The  quarrel  between  me  and  the  bai;oD 
Ompteda  arose  from  the  confessions  of 
a  servant.  I  saw  the  servant  on  his 
knees,  begging  pardon  for  his  crime. 
The  servant  was  kneeling  before  the 
princess.  His  name  w'as  Maurice 
Crcdi. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  objected  to 
this  answer  as  irregular.  The  con- 
fession of  a  servant  could  not  be  evi- 
dence. 

Earl  GREY  contended,  that  ail  the 
witness  had  stated  was.  that  there  was 
a  servant  on  his  knees,  and  tliat  the 
name    of  that   servant    was   Maurice 
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Credi.  There  was  no  mentiou  of  any 
circumstance  which  came  out  in  that 
couressiou.  It  » as  a  simple  fact,  and 
ought  to  remain  in  the  minutes. 

After  some  conversation  between 
Lord  Holland,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Earl  Carnarvon,  the  answer  was  per- 
ntitted  to  stand. 

Examination  continued.  Maurice 
Credi  was  the  servant  of  her  royal 
highness. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  Mau- 
rice Credi  said,  that  you  called  out  the 
liaron  Ompteda? 

n  he  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
this  quesiion  ought  hot  to  he  put. 

The  Marquis  of  DOUNSHIRE 
thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  put  the 
question. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  consi- 
dered that  as  they  were  bound  by  the 
rules  of  law  they  ought  to  abide  by 
those  rules,  and  not  at  this  season  of 
the  enquiry  to  abandon  them. 

Earl  GREY  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  question  was  not  pressed. 

Exmination  renewed.  1  do  not 
know  where  Maurice  Credi  lives  but 
from  hearsay.  I  have  heard  that  he 
is  in  Encland,  I  do  not  know  with 
whom.  Majocchi  never  mentioned 
Ompteda's  name  toiuethat  I  recollect. 

B)  Lord  FALMOUTH.  — When  I 
saw  her  royal  highness  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  Bergatni  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
1  do  not  recollect  that  they  were  alone. 
1  do  not  recollect  seeing-  her  royal 
highness  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
Bergami  while  he  was  a  courier. 

By  Lord  HOOD. — Bergami  dined  at 
the  princess's  table  at  Milan,  Como, 
and  the  Villa  Villani.  Majocchi  waited 
at  table  ou  these  occasions. 

By  the  Duke  of  ATHOL.  -I  never 
expressed  to  her  rojal  highness  herself 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  male  at- 
tendants to  sleep  near  her.  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  a  person  should  sleep 
near  her  royal  1  ighuess.  Her  royal 
highness  thought  so  likewise.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended  on  board 
the  polacca.  If  I  thought  there  was 
any  personal  danger,  I  should  not  have 
slept  below  myself.  I  never  recom- 
meaded  that  auy  person  should  sleep 
under  the  tent.  1  knew  of  no  imme- 
diate personal  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  board  the  polacca.  1  never 
recommended  that  any  person  should 
sle«p  under  the  ttnt. 


Examined  hy  Lord  GRANTflAW.— 
I  dined  witii  tlic  princess  at  Cnrl.irhuc, 
when  she  dined  with  l!ie  Cirand  Doke 
and  the  Margravine  his  mot>Tr.  Be- 
tween the  dinner  parties  nml  snppcr 
parties  the  princess  might  have  rriuined 
home.     I  do  not  recollect  thac  she  did. 

Examined  hy  Lord  DARLING- 
TON.— When  Bergami.  Camera,  and 
Majocchi,  took  leave  of  thr-  princass 
when  they  were  goinj^on  shurr'  nt  Tar- 
racina,  I  do  not  know  that  Bersami 
had  previously  taken  leave  of  the 
princess.  Every  body  uas  on  deck.  T 
do  not  know  that  the  princess  had  been 
beluw.  I  h.Tve  never  seen  Bergami  take 
leave  of  the  princt-ss  in  .1  nay  different 
from  the  resi  of  her  suite.  1  never  s.nw 
him  do  more  than  kiss  her  hand.  Her 
royal  highne's  always  reposed  under 
the  tent  in  her  clothes.  I  do  not  think 
she  took  her  clothes  oUihe  w  hole  of  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa,  except  to  change 
them,  and  thi<  was  done  in  her  cabin 
below  in  the  day  time.  This  is  my  firm 
belief.  I  do  not  think  that  Beryami 
ever  took  his  clothes  off  while  sierjiinj; 
under  the  tent.  I  have  seen  Mahomet 
dance  at  the  Villa  D'Estc.  I  was  in 
her  royal  highness's  room,  and  heard  a 
noise  in  the  court-yard.  Her  majesty 
went  to  the  window,  and  I  followed 
her,  and  we  saw  Mahomet  exhibiting 
his  dance  before  many  per-nns,  I  did 
not  take  notice  whether  Majocchi  was 
there.  Most  certainly  T  did  not  con- 
ceive there  was  any  indecency  or  im- 
propriety in  that  dance.  Saw  Captain 
Briggs  at  Portsmouth  about  two 
months  ago.  He  declined  holding  any 
conversation  on  this  subject. 

Py  Lord  ELLEXBOROUGH.— 
Myreason  for  wishing  to  converse  with 
captain  Briggs  was,  that  I  had  heard 
he  was  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
queen.  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  went 
to  inform  myself.  He  said  he  thought 
he  might  he  called  ;  but  th  it  his  testi- 
mony should  be  nothing  but  what  was 
honourable  and  just.  1  met  him  again 
in  this  house.  We  shook  bands,  and 
he  .said,  when  he  came  out,  he  hoped 
we  should  sh  'ke  hands  again.  I  recol- 
lect seeing  her  r»y;il  highness  under  the 
tent  in  the  polacca,  in  the  day  time. 
She  was  asleep,  and  I  closed  the  teat 
to  protect  her  from  the  sun.  I  can 
positively  say  I  never  recollect  to  have 
seen  any  other  person  under  the  Tent 
when  it  was  so  closed.  I  have  a  tho- 
rough conviction  that  the  hatch,  com- 
municating between  the  t^nt  and  the 
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uHnrgroorn,  was  open  day  and  night. 
To  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent 
must  have  been  removed,  i  4iev<;r  saw 
the  h  tihes  under  the  tent.  Maurice 
Credi  continued  in  tie  j)iiiice5s's  ser- 
vice after  1  saw  him  on  i  is  knees,  from 
the  bei;iiininf?  of  Nov.  till  the  March 
following.  He  then  went  lo  live  with 
the  princess's  aunt  as  a  courier.  J  ne- 
ver saw  the  tent  on  deck  quite  closed 
in  the  day  time'. 

Examined  by  Eiarl  GREY. — I  never 
saw  tlie  tent  so  cl  )Sed  in  the  day  time, 
that  a  persoij  on  deck  could  not  have 
seen  who  was  in  it. 

F.y  Lord  MANSFIELD.— I  wrotemy 
O'.vn  challenge  to  liaion  Ompteda  in 
niv  own  h  lud  writing.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish. 

By  Lord  GROSVENOR.— Her  royal 
highness  expressed  great  impatience  to 
get  on  shore  on  the  voyage  from  Sy^ 
racuse,  as  hej*  legs  were  very  much 
swelled  in  censequence  of  her  not 
having  been  in  bed  during  the  voyage. 
1  never  saw  her  royal  highnesi's  legs. 
Her  royal  Highness  told  me  they  were 
swelled. 

By  LORD  LAUDERDALE.— Both 
Bergami  and  L^uLs  Bergami,  have 
waited  at  table  when  I  dined  with 
(he  princess.  I  afterwards  saw  Ber- 
gami, Louis  Bergami,  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  his  si:^ter,  and  his  mother,  at  her 
royal  liiglniess's  table.  1  never  saw 
liergami's  wife  in  my  life.  I  had  no. 
greater  claims  to  sit  at  her  royal  high- 
uess's  table  than  Berj^anii.  I  have  seen 
persons  sitting  at  her  royal  highness's 
table  whose  fathers  have  waited  at  her 
table,  and  knowing  the  .lU'able  way  she 
treated  every  person  in  hpr  family,  1 
will  verilnre  to  say,  that  I  never  saw 
aoy  conduct  in  her  roy;il  highness 
that  was  at  all  improper  or  indecorous, 
nor  did  I  conceive  that  the  fact  of  Ber- 
gami's  being  under  the  tent  on  board 
the  polacc.i,  could  be  construed  into 
anything  criminal.  If  her  majesty  did 
a  person  of  inferior  rank  ilie  honour  to 
Command  him  to  sit  down  with  her,  I 
tliink  a  person  of  higher  rank  than  a 
lieuienant  would  not  degrade  himself 
by  dining  witij  such  a  person- 

By  thcUuke  of  CLAREiVCE.— I 
and  Lieut.  Glynn  were  the  only  persons 
in  her  mnjesly'a  service  who  understood 
the  sea  service.  I  never  ofl'ered  to 
sleep  in  tlie  tent  to  assist  her  royal 
highness.  The  English  sailor  was  dis- 
cliarged  because  he  liad  a  quarrel  with 


I  the  cook.     That  wns  the  only  reason  I 

;  ever  heard  for  bi>i  discharge. 

{    ,  By   Lord  CALTHOKPE  — I    never 

I  heard  of  spies  beingemployed  to  watch 

j  her  royal  highness  except  from  the  con- 

j  fessions  of  Credi.     The  courier's  dress 

I  worn  by  Bergami  was  green  and  gold 

]  turned  up  with  scarlet.     It  was  a  very 

I  rich  dress, 

j       By  a  PEER.— -When  Bergami  dined 

with  her  royal  highness  in  his  courier's 
I  dress,  he  sat  near  her  royal  nighness. 
j      By  the    LORD  CHANCELLOR.— I 
j  had  a  Genoesescrvant  named  Francisco. 

I  last  saw  him  at  Mr.  Vizard's.     Wit- 
I  ness  withdrew. 


EIGHTEENTH  WITNESS. 
GRANVILLE  SHAHPE,  Ksq.  sworn 
and  examined. — lam  in  the  East  India 
service.  In  the  army.  I  have  seen  the 
Moorish  dance,  there  called  "  dimnr  ! 
dimar!"  It  was  accompanied  by  dif- 
ferent unmeaning  sounds.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  indecent  in  that  dance, 
or  untit  for  a  woman  to  witness.  The 
i  hands  were  thrown  about  in  various  po- 
sitions, principally  about  the  head. 
The  knees  are  bent  together,  and  the 
dancer  curtsies.  I  have  seen  this  at 
Calcutta,  in  the  government  house. 
The  governor  at  that  time  was  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  He  and  the 
Marchioness  were  present  at  the  time, 
and  other  ladies-  The  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta Clood  laughter)  and  his  lady  were 
likewise  present-  There  certainly  was 
nothing  indecent  in  it. 

Cross  examined  by  >Ir.  PARKE. — 
Other  dances  were  danced  in  the  East 
Indies,  some  of  them  quicker.  One 
person  only  dances  the  dance  I  have 
spoken  of.  I  believe  tlicre  are  no  other 
dances  there  at  wliicli  the  ladies  may 
not  be  present. 


NINETEENTH  WITNES.S 
SANTENO  LUIGIANI  sworn  and 
e.\ainined.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  her  royal  liigliness  as  factor.  My 
duties  were  to  keep  the  watch  over  the 
working  people— lo  keep  the  accounts 
— lo  pay  ihcm  on  a  Saturday  uight — to 
distribute  the  wine,  and  do  all  other 
things  in  the  house  which  the  master 
commanded  me-  Tiiis  was  at  the  Villa 
D'Kste,  in  t!»e  garuens,  vineyards,  &c. 
I  know  Luigi  Galvini .  he  is  a  mason 
hy  trade.  I  eojployetl  him  at  two  livres 
of  Milan  per  day.  I  have  h'.ard  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Kaggazzoni   sis 
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havin«  been  a  mason  at  the  Villa,  and 
perliii))' I  might  liiivc  iieen  him.  I  do 
liut  know  Paulo  l<U|r^azzorti.  I  re- 
member the  groltt*  at  tlio  Villa  d'Este. 
I  remember  two  stiilues  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  ilial  ^rutio.  in  the  first  rotunda  ; 
there  ««rf  two  oilier  rotundas.  There 
was  no  cornice  niaue  in  that  rotonda; 
there  was  iii>  scafiuld  «rectcd  or  ivork 
done  in  the  nilimdA  where  the  statues 
were.  There  was  a  cornice  in  one  of 
the  oihtr  rotundiis;  it  was  impossible 
^  for  the  person  in  the  rotunda  with  the 
eoruice  in  it  to  see  into  the  rotunda 
without  a  cornice,  bt  cause  tliepassajfe 
was  crodkrd,  and  prevented  the  si^ht. 
The  lii;iiris  of  Adam  and  Eve  had 
been  removed  IrKni  the  rotunda  in 
which  I  hoy  had  stood,  before  her  rojai 
highness s  return  from  Turkey;  llicy 
wer*  removed  into  one  of  the  Mosaic 
rooms  in  ilic  palace,  which  was  newlj 
built.  The  workmen  liaU  been  re- 
moved Irom  the  grotto.  This  was 
abi)Ut  eii;iit  on  tea  days  before  lier 
royal  highness's  arrival.  These  rooms 
were  made  lit  for  ber  royal  highness's 
reception.  Where  the  statues  were 
was  a  square  room  :  the  second  was  a 
low,  small,  oblong  cabinet;  the  room 
beyOnd  was  an  octagon  or  round  room, 
with  columns.  No  person  in  the  oc- 
tagon room  could  sec  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  for  they  were  by  the 
side  of  the  opening. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr-  PARKE. 
— I  was  born  at  the  Villa  d'Este-  The 
figures  of  Adam  und  Eve  were  in  the 
grotto,  iu  the  first  octagon  room. 
There  were  six  rooms  in  the  grotto, 
comprisingthe  round  andsqnarerooms. 
Thej  were  not  all  on  the  same  story. 
The  witness  then  described  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  of  the  grotto.  1  cante 
regularly  from  the  Villa  d  Este  here. 
I  have  seen  several  persons  taking  de- 
signs at  the  Villa  d'Este,  but  do  not 
know  for  w  Iiat.  I  jaw  an  artist  of  the 
namcof  Ralu  inking  designs  more  than 
three  or  four  months  ago.  Ralti  Jives 
nt  Milan.  1  came  here  with  fourteen 
witnesses.  AVe  are  paid  by  the  order 
of  Clievaliur  \'as<i;ili.  i  paid  for  the 
victuals  of  all  tlie  fourteen  whom  I 
brought,  1  did  not  apply  to  any  pcr- 
»on  to  become  a  witness.  1  set  out  on 
•  he  K/th  of  September.  Hefi're  I  came 
I  was  examined  at  Milan,  before  an 
advocate  ndined  Poladzi,  and  an  Eng- 
luhman  of  the  namcof  ileary.  I  gave 
tUc  same  account  to  them  that  I  do 


now.  I  am  to  have  for  coming  faei'^ 
fifty  Napoleons  for  all  the  fifteen.  I 
have  received  uothing.  1  asked  for 
nothing ;  but  if  her  royal  highness  will 
make  me  a  |>rcsent,  I  will  receive  it. 
1  came  here  to  tell  the  truth-  I  will 
not  swear  I  do  not  expect  money.  I 
came  in  a  carriage  by  post.  The  Che- 
valier Vassal!  gave  me  money  to  pay 
for  our  food.  The  courier  Francois 
paid  the  po.'it. 

Examined  by^  Earl  GROSVENOR. 
— There  was  no  column  or  pillar  in  the 
grotto  from  which  it  was  possilile  for 
a  person  to  see  the  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  (The  witness  produced  a 
plan,  on  which  he  explained  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  statues  and  the 
pillars.) 

By  Lord  BLESS  I NGTON. —There 
was  a  vine  leaf,  painted  green,  made 
of  tin,  over  the  fig^iires.  Tlicse  were 
fastened  by  a  cross  wire.  Both  sta- 
tucsbad  leaves  and  wires.  tVilien  the 
figures  were  removed  into  the  Mosaic 
room  the  leaves  and  wires  remained. 


TWENTIETH  WITNESS. 
GV ISEPPE  GAROLINl  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  —  I 
come  from  Milan.  I  am  a  master  ma- 
son. 1  have  been  employed  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Villa  D'Este. 
I  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rag- 
gazzoni.  He  was  a  daily  workman. 
He  had  no  men  in  his  employ.  I  gave 
work  to  7  or  8  workmen,  and  they  aM 
came  together  to  be  paid  for  their 
work.  1  know  the  grotto  in  the  Villa 
d'Este.  I  remember  work  being  done 
in  that  grotto.  I  recollect  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  There  was  no  cor- 
nice work  whatever  in  the  room  where 
these  statues  were.  There  was  no  cornice 
work  in  an  octangular  room,  at  the 
top  and  in  another  room.  These  were 
the  only  rooms  in  which  they  were  at 
work-  They  were  at  work  upon  the 
cornice.  They  had  scafi'olding  up  for 
the  purpose,  to  reach  to  the  ceiling. 
Scaflolding  was  put  up  in  no  other 
part  of  the  grotto,  the  octangular 
room,  and  the  square  room.  The 
square  room  joined  the  octangular 
room.  1'he  square  room  was  the  far- 
thest fr<iin  the  statues.  In  no  way 
could  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Fve  be 
seen  from  the  octangular  room,  be- 
cause the  passage  was  winding-  Coming 
from  the  octangular  room  there  is  ano- 
ther room,  then  there  is«  a  passage. 
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Tiiid  then  atmllwr  room  wliorc  the  sta- 
tues are.  Ttiis  is  tlic  passage  I  have 
,fu.st  alluded  l<».  'I'heio  were  stops,  i 
know  ii  person  of  the  name  ot\Ras- 
telli;  his  other  name  is  Giiisepp?.  I 
have  not  seen  bim  in  England,  lie 
WHS  away  from  jMilan  wlien  [  came 
away.  Some  time  before,  we  had  been 
toiiolber  at  an  inn. 

Do  you  recolject  at  any  lime  any 
tliinsr  bein«j  baid  about  your  working 
for  the  prinee^^s  ? 

TheSOLlCiTOR  GENERALbegsed 
to  know  lo  wlial  part  of  tho  evidence 
of  Raslclli  the  queUion  last  put  was 
dircclod. 

Mr.  WlLLI,\MS,in  a  low  tone,  men- 
tioned sever.Tl  pages  In  tljc  printed 
MiifMiies.  Tlie  question  was  then  re- 
peated hv  the  sliort-hand  writer. 

Tlui  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  ob- 
jected lo  any  Inquiries  as  to  conver- 
sation between  tho  v\itnessand  a  third 
person.  Ho  should  be  glad  to  hear 
aav  reason  why  tho  question  was  put. 

Mr.  WILLI  AMS.-l  do  not  want  the 
convcrsjUioa  between  the  j)artie8,  but 
1  wish  to  ef  tabilsh  the  fact  of  Ras- 
telli  having  applied  tothe  witness  to 
give  evidonco  in  this  country  against 
the  queen,  and  tendering  him  money, 
or  wliat  was  equivalent  to  money,  to 
induce  him  to  do  so. 

The  SOUCiTOIi-GENERAL.  —  I 
object  to  that,  nnless  my  learned  friend 
can  show  in  Rastelli's  evidence  any 
such  circumstance  mentioned,  and  that 
the  other  side  relied  upon  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he  appre- 
hended their  lordships,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice,  would  consider  it  ei- 
(remely  material  to  ascertain  what  in- 
ducements had  "been  held  out  to  wit- 
nesses— what  hopes  or  expectations  of 
profit  had  been  raised  in  them,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to 
2;ivo  evidence  in  .support  of  tho  bill. 
Independent,  however,  of  this  general 
ground,  there  was  a  particular  reason, 
■  II  this  instance,  for  allowing  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put ;  for  it  appeared  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  printed  minutes,  and 
from  the  admission  of  Rasielli  himself, 
that  be  had  been  employed  by  the 
Milan  commission  to  collei  t  evidence, 
and  that  he  had  aetually  sent  oni'  of 
the  witnes^t'!:.  These  facls  apj)e;ired 
on  pages  234  and  411  of  the  |)iinte<l 
cviilencc.  The  analogies  of  the  courts 
heiiMv,  regarding  the  respon»ii)ilily  if 
agenls,  would  not  :ipply  in  ibis  case  ; 
l"i>r  it  was    impossible    to  show   that 
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U.'wteili  wjiii  agj-nt  to  the  |)r«moter  of 
this  measure,  whoever  it  might  be. 
Nobody  knew  who  was  the  supporter 
of  the  bill:  it  was  a  mystery  not  yet 
solved.  There  was,  however,  fixed 
upon  ilaslelli  a  degree  of  activity,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  law,  of 
agency,  which  showed  that  it  was  very 
material  to  inquire  into  the  steps  lie 
had  taken. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  inter- 
rupted the  Solicitor  General,  who  was 
about  to  reply,  by  observing  that  it  was 
four  o'clock,  and  that  the  discussion 
could  not,  probably,  be  concluded  to- 
day. Before  tlie  couoo*'!  withdrew 
however,  ho  wished  lo  refer  them  to 
page412of  the  printed  minutes,  where 
it  actually  appeared  that  Rastelli  had 
sworn  that  be  bad  not  <iJl'ered  money 
to  any  body  to  become  a  witness.  If 
so,  the  other  lidc  had  a  right  to  con- 
tradict him. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  fliat  Mr. 
Williams  rested  his  question  upon  two 
grounds — first,  the  agency  of  Rustrlli ; 
and  next,  the  propriety  of  contradict- 
ing him. 

The  LORD  CH.\T!«CELLOR  added 
that  the  passage  he  hud  pointed  out 
seemed  to  bim  very  material. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  thought  that  it 
in  fact  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
of  further  argument  on  the  point. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  Rastelli 
had  so  iwornj  but  if  tlie  other  side 
could  call  any  body  to  show  thai  he 
had  offered  money  tQ  witnesses,  they 
had,  of  course,  a  right  to  do  so. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  adjourned 
tbc  house. 


FRIDAY,  October  13. 
Oulseppe  Garolini  continued  :  — I 
said  yesterday  I  was  employed  as  head 
builder  at  the  Villa  D'Esto.  Before 
lier  royal  highness  sot  oul  for  the  long- 
journey  I  was  paid  regularly.  After 
her  departure  we  entered  into  a  c(»n- 
tract  of  75.000  livres.  1  did  the  work 
under  the  direction  of  Rati,  tho  ar- 
chitect, who  made  me  much  gi eater 
woik,  and  the  sum  amounted  to  145,500 
livres.  I  saw  Rastolli  when  thai  sum 
of  money  was  coming  lo  me.  1  leniem- 
ber  Uaslclli  asking  me  what  was  jny 
bill  against  herrojal  bigliiitiss,  <'ind  T 
lold  him,  after  doiUicling  wiial  I  bad 
received,  thai  il  amounted  to  -IS^SOO 
livres.  Kaslelli  i^poke  lii  me.  on  the 
•subject  of  this  delil. 
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The  SOtiCITOR.CiE:<ERAL.— 
Doi-s  )our  lordship  think  a  conver- 
Mtion  with  Rnstclli  can  be  received  in 
♦  vidence  } 

Tijo  LORD  CHANCELLOR —If 
it  shall  H|)i)far  Ihat  Rastclli  has  oflVred 
him  inonov  to  come  ns  a  witness,  Ra?- 
telli  having  denied  that  be  made  ioch 
olFer,  I  think  i:  can. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  con- 
fldored,  (but  it  vhuuld  appear  to  tbpir 
Lurdthips,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Rastelii  bhouM  hate  been  examined 
lo  this  particular  conyersation,  in  or- 
rter  that  lie  riili;lit  have  an  opportunity 
10  ex|»lain  Mhat  really  did  pass. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  this  was 
merelv  a  mode  of  getting  at  a  fact. 

The  LOKD  C1L4NCELL0R  appre- 
hended that  the  question  could  be  put 
III  this  way — •*  Whether  the  %Titness 
knew  thai  Rastelii  had  offered  to  him 
•.my  iiii)r.''y,or  any  odvantage,  forcom- 
in>;  here  as  a  witness."  When  that  ques- 
tion wasasked,  then  would  arise  a  point 
uj>on  which  the  opinion  ot  the  House" 
could   be  taken. 

Question  put  to.the  witness- 
Did  Rastelii  oflVr  you  any  money  ? 
He  said   if  my  account  had  not  been 
liquidated,  he   would  contrive  to  see 
ine  paid. 

What  (lid  Rastelii  say  the  witness 
was  ti»  do  for  that  ?  He  lold  me  to 
eive  B;y  account  to  him,  for  there  were 
Kn<;iislimin  at  Milan,  and  ho  would  see 
nie  pai<f. 

Did  Rastelii  fay  {\t  the  same  time 
what  wiincjs  was  to  do  in  order  to  be 
j»aid  ?  He  told  ifie  if  I  had  any  thing 
!•»  say  against  her  royal  highness,  for 
I  iMd  been  a  long  limn  in  her  service, 
to  Icll  it  to  him,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  me  he  paid. 

At  that  same  time,  or  at  any  other 
lime,  had  he  any  other  conversation 
with  Rastelii  as  to  what  he  was  to  do? 

The  JSOLICITOR-GKNERAL  ap- 
prehended that  this  question,  as  to 
a  conversjitiun could  not  be  i)ut 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR.— 
•Not  unless  Rastclli's  evidence  shall 
appear  to  justify  such  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  then  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Rastelii,  in  which  he  said  he 
was  not  engaged  as  an  active  agent, 
but  as  a  courier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  referred  to  this  as 
a  denial  of  agency  on  the  subject  of 
the  Milan  Commission.  The  evidence 
he  was  about  to  offer  to  their  lordships 
was  the  statement  of  Rastelii  himself, 


as  to  what  he  bad  done  m  collecting 
witnesses  again.^t  the  (]iii&«n,  and  iu 
giving  to  them  sums  nf  money  to  ii- 
(luce  them  to  dime  lnrwijrd.  Upon 
this  grouiul,  he  ihoiighl,  the  question 
he  had  put  was  perfei  ily  admissible. 
There  «ere  other  parts  of  tlic  evitieiire 
in  which  it  was  apparent  that  Rastelii 
hitd  been  concerned  in  colleciiug  wit- 
nesses iu  Italy  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
liuinbly,  but  coufidenlly,  bui>mitted, 
that  Id  shew  the  degree  of  credit  to 
whiih  he  was  eutitled,  be  was  perfectly 
ju^tiHed  iu  proving  the  ciuiracter  ill 
wliich  lie  bad  actually  appeared.  It 
was  also  iiiiportaut  to  prove,  with  a 
referen(  e  to  the  interests  of  his  illus- 
trious client,  bow,  and  iu  what  mauiier, 
evident*  had  been  obtaiued  to  come 
forward  against  her. 

Mr.  liROUGHAM  said,  that  his 
learned  friend,  Lad  so  ably  put  the  real 
state  (  f  this  quesiiion,  that  it  wai> 
scarcely  nicetsary  fof  hiai  to  add  one 
Word.  *rhe  evidence  now  offered  wai 
to  coniradici  Ra'telli  in  his  assertion, 
that  he  had  nut  acted  as  an  agent  tu 
the  procuration  of  witnesses  against 
the  queen.  If  they  had  known  origin- 
ally that  Rastelii  was  to  have  been 
called,  they  would  have  been  jirepared  to 
examine  him  to  this  point,  but  igno- 
rant as  they  were  of  Rastelli's  name, 
it  was  impossible  forthem  to  have  been 
prepared  to  examine  him  to  the  couver- 
sations  with  which  they  were  now  ac- 
quainted. In  his  denial  of  having 
acted  as  an  agent,  however,  he  ap- 
I)rehended  he  had  said  enough  to  en- 
title 4hem  to  contradict  him  to  that 
facr,  by  sliewine^  the  cunreraaiions  iu 
which  he  had  distinctly  stated,  that 
he  had  offered  money  to  persons  to 
come  forward  as  witnesses.  Me  con- 
tended that  they  nere  justified  iu  shew- 
ing every  thing  which  had  been  done 
by  the  Milan  commissioners  and  their 
agents  in  getting  up  this  case. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  if  his  learneci  friend  meant  tu  con- 
tradict Rastelii,  he  ought  to  have  asked 
him  the  preci'^e  questions  upon  which 
that  contradiction  wastobe'given.  The 
truth  was,  that  Rastelii,  in  acting  as 
courier  for  the  Milan  Commission, had 
acted  as  an  agent ;  but  unless  it  was 
shewn  that  what  he  had  done  beyond 
liis  mere  character  of  courier  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Milan  Commission,  it 
was  not  Competent  to  his  learned  friend 
to  give  eviilence  thereof,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  iuHueuciug  this  inquiry. 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOfl  Je/nea 
Mf.  (iiifiiey  to  read  the  (piei-troit. — 
'fhe  qiiesiron  liaving  bejn  reail, 

Lord  ERSKLVE  -aid,  that  as  it  v»as 
apparent  that  Rastelii  had  intermeddled 
ill  the  Milan  Commission,  it  was  ne- 
cessary Ibe  evidence  in  question  should 
he  adinitted.  It  was  necessary  all  the 
light  possible  should  be  thrown  on  this 
<]ark  transaction  ;  and  in  this  view  he 
considered  that  the  house  had  a  lisht 
to  have  had  the  whole  profectlin^ 
cleared  up  to  them  throngh  the  me- 
dium of  a  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
the  other  persons  enp^aged  in  this  mys- 
terious affair.  It  was  clear  that  Ras- 
lelli  had  acted  as  an  a^ent ;  and,  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  uiind*  on  this 
subject,  he  thouicht  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  carried  ihat  agency  ought  to  be 
investii^ated. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  genilenian  at  the  head  of 
the  Milan  Commission,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection that  that  genileinan  should  be 
most  thoroughly  examitied,  and  that 
the  house  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction 
in  which  he-had  been  engaged.  (Hear, 
hear). 

The   LORD   CHANCELLOR   was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  might  be 
legally  put,  and  the  answer  taken   for 
better   or  for  worse;  but,   he   appre- 
hended,   in  point  of    law,     that  the 
agency  of  the  Milan  Commission  would 
fiat  be  established  by  the  acts  of  Ras- 
telii, though  the  acts  proved  to  have 
been  done  by  him  might  operate  as  a 
contradiction  to  his  evi  lence  upon  the 
subject  of  his  supposed  agency,  admit- 
ting hira  to  have  denied  it.    The  ques- 
tion   might  be  put  to  try  the  witness's 
veracity   upon  this    point    as  well    as 
upon  other  parts  of  his  evidence.      His 
Lordship  went  through  a  detailed  re- 
view of    Rastelli's  evidence    on    this 
point,  as  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  the 
question.     The  name  of   VJr.  Cooke, 
the  barrister,   being  mentioned  in  the 
evidence,   his   Lordship  took  occasion 
to  say,    that  as  th  s  was  the  first  time 
that  gentleman's   name  fell  from  his 
lips  ill  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  he 
must  observe,  that  he  had  known  that 
gentleman   for  half  a  century,  and  a 
more  honourable  man  he  did  not  know. 
Adverting  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration,  it  appeared  to  him,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
;tibat,  safely  aud  consistcatly  with  the 


interests  of  justice,  the  evidence  odj^t 
to  be  received. 

Lonl  CARNAHTON,    with  great 
animation,  observed,  that,  if  thef :;  wAs 
a  frt?rtd  so  constituted  in  the  house  a6 
hitherto  to  entertain  doubts  that  the 
case  agaitist  the  que&n  had  corfipletely 
failed,  the  fiifoof  now  offered,  and  iu 
deed  established,  of  subornation  of  wit 
Besses,  mast  compf^tely  overwfiel'm  the 
strongest  advocate  of  the  bill  with  con- 
fusion, and  convfnce  him  that  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  most  outrageous 
measurtt  would  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  the  Ifritish   constitution,  and  bring 
intocontempt  every  instituDion  valuable 
to  the  house  itself,  and  upon  which  every 
future  prospect  of  England  depended 
(hear,  hear),     tie  cotlld  not  treat  the 
point  now  raised'  for  consideraition   as 
a  technical    rule  of  law,  because,   by 
proceeding    jti    this    measure    at   all, 
the   house  had  thrown   aside  aft   law 
(hear,  hear),  and  had  even  been  coftv- 
pelled,  in  several'  instances,  to  trat*e 
back  their  steps,  by  (he  decision  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  who  had  been  con- 
salted  on  some  parts  of  the  case  (hear, 
hear) .     If  the  cvidehce  of  the  witnesses 
hitherto  cKamined   ih  support  of  the 
Queen's  cause  had  not  been  sufQcient 
to  establish  her  innocence  in  evei'y  un- 
biassed   and  unprejudiced   mind,   the 
proof  which  had  now  come  out  upon 
the  stibjcct  of  subornation  miist  strike 
every  mind  with  irresistible  foj'ce  that 
the  caSe  had  completely  failed.     Even 
those   irvdividuals  who   had   entangled 
themselves  in   this    proceeding^,  froitt 
personal  motives,  or  from  pfivafe  int<S 
rest,    arising  from    expectations   con- 
nected with  it,  and  had  pinned  them- 
selves to  a  measure  which  reflected 
disgrace  and  odium  upon  the  country, 
must  MOW  be  convinced  that  they  iia<l 
I  excited   ft-eliugs    in   the  public    luind 
threatening  immediate  and  permanent 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the 
very  existence   of  the    crown    (hear.) 
Popular  feeling  and  sentiment,  as  they 
regarded  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
must  be  their  pillars  and  props  when 
wisely  directed;  but  those  feelings  and 
sentiments,    w^hcn   aioused  iu   such  a 
cause  as  this,  could  not  fail  of  sapping 
the  very  foundation  of  civil  government. 
In  this  stage,  then,  of  the  business,*^ 
and  undtr  the  circumstances  now  dis- 
closed, he  implored  their  lordships  to 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings,  and  de- 
cide that  the  case,  whether  totally  de- 
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atroyed,  or  more  or  less  proved,  did  not 
present  upon  the  facs  of  it,  any  warrant 
for  sendiu^  tills  bill  of  expediency  to 
tlie  other  house  of  Parliament.  If  the 
charge  now  brought  forward  against 
the  aj;cnts  in  support  of  the  procedure 
could  !)•  substantiated,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  proof  to  lupport  it,  there 
could  not  b«  a  peer  in  the  house  who 
must  not  think  that  the  sreafest  ser- 
vice which  could  be  lendercl  to  tho 
country,  wouM  bo  to  put  a  slop  to 
a  nieflRurc  \vbi«h  huny  like  a  stone, 
draj^fjiiig  down  Jbe  vital  props  of  the 
coustituticui.  However  painful  to  him 
thus  to  interpose,  he  thought  he  could  j 
not  belt  discharge  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  the  country  as  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament, than  to  implore  tLe  house  at 
once  to  stop  short  in  their  perilous  ca- 
reer, when  so  much  proof  had  been  of- 
fered upon  the  subject  of  subornation. 

Lord  DONOUGHMORE  condemn- 
ed the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  who 
gpoke  last,  as  inflammatory  and  un- 
precedented, and  wholly  unwarranted 
upon  a  dry  abstract  question  of  evi- 
<lence.  There  waj  uotLing  in  tlie  case 
which  could  authorise  his  uoiile  friend 
tlius  to  start  up,  i"  t'le  present  state 
i>f  ibis  {;rave  and  serious  (piestion,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  case 
iiltof^elher. 

Lord  CARNARVON  explained,  that 
what  he  called  upon  their  lordships 
to  do,  was  to  suspend  the  present 
inquiry  until  the  charge  of  bribery, 
which  had  already  been  in  some  mea- 
sure established,  should  be  further  in- 
vestigated, and  that  then,  if  the  charge 
was  established,  the  bill  should  be  al- 
tosrether  withdraisu. 

Tho  examination  e>f  the  witness  was 
then  resumed. 

The  first  time  I  had  any  convers'a- 
tion  with  Rastelli,  was  in  coming  out 
of  a  boat.  1  had  conversation  also  with 
bira  at  Hamhiimh  and  other  places. 
He  told  me  at  Milan,  that  he  had  been 
after  witnesses  into  my  country,  and 
had  conversed«with  them,  and  had 
asked  them  wheftjer  they  were  wiilins: 
to  depose  against  the  queen,  and  that 
then  he  asked  them  whether  they 
would  go  with  him  to  Milan.*  He 
mentionetl  the  names  of  several  of  the 
witnesses  to  whom  he  had  so  spoken. 
He  had  aske.l  them  if  they  would  go 
with  him  to  Milan.  He  tcld  me  that 
he  had  kept  them  seveij  lays  at  the 
iun,  and   paid   them  40  francs  each. 


He  said  he  had  given  5U  francs  (o  one 
Ka^gazoni ;  the  same  sum  to  Barnz/1. 
He  meniiDueil  the  names  of  Frau(i-.co 
Rji,  Ambrozzo  Gambiui,  and  Cruza. 
He  said  Le  iiad  hired  a  post  cliaise  for 
them,  and  went  into  my  country,  and 
paid  their  postage. 

Cross-examined  bv  the  SOLICITOR* 
GKNERAL.— The  'witness  ilescrihed 
ibedi-taupe*  of  the  residence'!  of  the 
|iers<rt)s  just  named  from  Milan.  1 
ha^•  not  been  paid  any  thing  for 
comiu?  here,  but  I  agreed  with  Ge- 
ueral  PiiH>.  and  ab  a«lvocale —  a  d<>c- 
t  T,  tioat  I  was  to  have  2,100  francs 
fii  my  loss  of  time  and  busines-;, 
which  at  Miibaelmas  is  considerable. 
I  am  to  liave  ihis  besides  my  expenses. 
1  don't  know  ilie  name  of  the  advo- 
cate ;  he  lives  at  Milan.  I  saw  an 
English  i^eiitlcnian  here,  who  lead  over 
the  paper  uritinsj  .  I  sa>«  Vas^ali  about 
the  bu^ine^s ;  I  had  never  spoken  to 
him  before.  He  never  employed  hinw 
self  about  my  affairs.  At  iliat  time  I 
was  employed  in  General  Pino's  house 
as  a  mason,  doing  work  iliere  Gene- 
ral Pino  told  me  that,  if  I  was  willing 
to  go  to  England,  he  woidd  take  care 
to  make  me  an  indeninification  for  mv 
loss.  The  Chevalier  Vassali  was  to 
pay  me,  as  I  understood.  The  bill 
due  to  me  by  the  princess  was  paid  at 
the  end  of  A|)ril,  or  beginning  of  May, 
1819.  I  am  to  receive  no  other  advan- 
tage for  coming  here  beyond  what  1 
htve  meutioued,  except  the  advantao-e 
of  sending  me  h'ime  a^ain. 

Examined  by  Lord  LAUDERDALE. 
Her  royal  higlMie^s  had  a  ceiling 
painted  at  the  Villa  D'Este.  It  was 
painted  in  small  pannels,  and  in  the 
middle  there  were  some  flowers. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  a 
new  case  was  now  opening,  and  not  by 
his  Majesty's  Attorney-General.  Not 
a  word  about  this  ceiling  had  been 
said  before.  He  did  not  oiiject  to  go- 
ing into  this  new  case  from  any  dread 
of  the  consequences  to  her  Majestv, 
but  merely  in  order  to  point  out  to 
their  lordships  the  great  inconvenience 
to  which  it  would  give  rise.  If  a  new 
case,  different  from  that  stated  by  the 
Attorney-General  were  gone  into,  then 
must  her  Majesty's  advisers  be  luider 
the  necessity  of  asking  a  new  delay  in 
order  to  meet  it ;  and  if  they  were  to 
have  to  contend  with  <ine  public  pro- 
secutor after  another,  there  might  be. 
uo  end  to  the  business. 
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Lord  LAUDERDALE  cmileixled 
warmly  that,  every  I'eer  bad  a  right  to 
put  (|ii<:$tioi)S  relative  to  auy  part  of 
litr  royal  liighiiess's  conduct,  witlioul 
beiujj  called  a  [)ublic  prosecutor. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said 
that  the  rijiht  was  i|iiiie  clear. 

Lord  DAKNLEY  adiuittedtlie  ri^ht ; 
hilt  ill  a  ease  of  i^o  cuiitplex,  so  aiioiiia. 
lojin,  so  extraordinary  a  cliaracter  as 
the  |>reoeiU,  in  which  theii'  lordsliips 
were  both  jinl;jes,  jurors,  lej;i»la- 
tors,  and  prosecutors,  he  tlioiighi  it 
WHS  jteculiarly  their  duly  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  the  accused  ;  and  he  could  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  remarkinsj, 
that  there  were  some  anion;^  iheir 
lordshijis  who  appeared  not  to  he  act- 
injf  ns  impartial  judges,  (iJrder, 
n|-dei). 

Lord  HE  PUNSTANVILLE  rose  to^ 
order.  Such  personal  altercations  were 
most  ini;'rr)per. 

Lord  DARNLEY  explained.  He 
did  not  accuse  any  particular  indi\i- 
dual  ;  he  spoke  generally.  He  must 
still  say  tiiat  he  had  seen  a  i4ispositiou 
in  tjie  Hou^e  contrary  to  what  he  con- 
<eiv^d  an<l  felt  to  be  liii  duty. 

Lord  Ri;DESDALE  observed,  that 
.some  thiuijs  had  pa>sed  which  might, 
perhaps,  excuse  the  observation  of  the 
noble  lord  ;  but  that  certainly  it  was  as 
applicable  lo  one  side  of  the  House  as 
to  the  other.  . 

The  Earl  .f  LAUDERDALE  said  he 
spoke  strongly  himself,  and  he  allowed 
(ithers  to  speak  as  stroni;ly;  but 
Ihroug-liont  his  whole  life  he  harj  never 
done  auy  thing  but  what  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  to  be  i  ight. 

The  EiJrl  of  DARNLEY  explained. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM    wished   to  learn 

from    the    Attoruey-(>eiieral    whether 

Rastelli    was    accessible   or   not.       In 

short,  whether   he  was  in   the  country 

tmi       or  imt ;  as  he  wished  to  call  him,  and 

^       put  some  questions  to  him. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
ihe  learned  gentleman  must  first  satisfy 
their  lordships  of  the  >iecfcssiiy  of  call- 
ing him, 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  If  the  learned 
Attoiiiey-Gencral  will  inform  me  that 
Rastelli  is  not  iu  the  country,  I  need 
not  trouble  their  lordships  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
that  Rastelli  had  been  sent  to  Milan  as 
a  courier,  with  dispatches.  As  soon 
as  he  hud  learnt  this  fact,   and  antici- 


pating it  might  be  necessary  again  to 
call  him,  he  (ilie  Aitoriiey-General) 
had  sent  another  courier  to  bring  him 
back,  and  he  believed  he  migtit  spee- 
dilv  be  expected. 

Mr.    BROUGHAM:    Is    it  possible 

that  a  |>erson  who  has   been  examined 

I  as  a   witn,ess  for   the    prosecution,  has 

i  beey  se\it  out  of  the  coiitiiry  in  the  ser- 

j  vice  oi  the  Mi'an  C  >mmi-.si(H)  ? 

The  AlTORNKY-GENKRALsaid, 
Mr.  li;-ou;;haui  had  put  questions  to  the 
last  witness,  which,  he  conceived,  he 
had  no  ri;;ht  to  put,  in  order  to  furnish 
ground  'f'>r  ajain  calling  Rastelli. 

Mr.  BRonGll.\M:  My  learned 
friend,  or  rather  those  who  itisiruct  himj 
must  have  seen,  that  in  tlie  course  of 
itiy  cros:^-examl nation  of  Rastelli,  I 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  ret'utatiou  ; 
and  that  titey  who  defended  him,  and 
reste<lonhis  evidence,  slionld  have  had 
him  .ready  to  li^  produced  whenever 
he  might  be  called.  J  f  there  was  any 
thing  in  thi.s  pfosecution  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  done,  it  vvai  the  send- 
ing Rastelli  out  as  an  agent  iu  this 
Milan  Commission. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said 
it  became  necessary  that  the  friends  (d 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  at 
Milan,  shoidd  be  assured  that  they 
were  safe;  and  no  person  was  thought 
so  proper  to  satisfy  them  as  Rastelli 
goisg  with  letters  from  the  witnesses 
to  their  friendsi 

Mr,  BROUGHAM  did  not  rise  to  re- 
]dy,  but  to  remind  their  lordships  that 
there  was  an  end  to  all  security  against 
the  perjury  of  a -witness,  if  he  was  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  "  How^V,  , 
said  the  learned  counsel, "  can  I  go  oi^ 
with  this  case  under  such  circimi- 
stances  .'"     ^        ' 

Lord   HOLLAND,    in    a  very  ani.-;  , 
mated  speech,    rose    to    advocate  thq„ 
cause  of  justice.     The  fact   which  ha^- 
just  come  out  at  the  bar  of  that  house, 
was  most  monstrous  (Iiear).   When,  at 
I  the  <omnieucement  of  this  case,  it  was 
I  contemplated    that    peijuiiy  mi*ht  be 
i  committed  by  some   of  foe  witnesses, 
i  it  was  asked  that  there  should  he  some 
secut^ity  that  the  same  checks  and  the 
same  penalties  would  "be  enforced  as  iu 
ordinary  cases.     The  learned  Lord  on 
the  Treasury  bench  then  declared,  that 
although   government   felt   some  diffi- 
culty in  detaining  foreigners,  yet  that 
he  would  do  every  tiling  iu  his  power 
for  the  ends   of  justice.     What   now 
appeared  ?  Why,  that  one  of  those  infn 
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who  ratty  have  heen  hriIS*d  to  nppear 
at  your  hnr  (hear,  hear)— that  thi>  man 
cross-examiiietl  by  the  counsel  in 
a  manner  that  shevred  lie  intrndeil  U> 
impeach  his  evidence — this  man  has 
heen  sent  awBy(hear).  H  was  impos- 
sible that  they  cwM  farther  submit 
tcr  the  odium  of  this  proceedinff,  and 
contended  that  they  woidd  do  wise  to 
pet  rid  of  the  whole  matter  altoge- 
ther. 

LordLIVERPOOL  defended  himself 
from  any  participation  in  the  act  of 
sending  the  witness  nwny — an  act 
which  wa^  ni>t  alone  ill-judtfed,  but 
hi<;lily  blaineahlc.  He  acquitted  the 
Attorney  and  Soliciior  General's  of 
havin-f  had  any  know lod«re  »f  the  de- 
pa-rtnre  of  Ras'ielli  umil  he  wm  j^one, 
and  when  they  did  know  the  f«ct  they 
inttantiv  sent  to  re-call  him. 

The  Marqiiis  of  LANDSDOWN  ad- 
mitiod  the  explanation  n<i  far  as  con- 
cerned the  noble  lord'  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  it  certainly  required  the 
weight  of  the  tioble  lord's  character  to 
defend  him  from  the  cliarge.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  defence  from  such  a  charge 
was  one  of  the  calamities  attendant 
upoti  these  proceedings.  But  wliile 
the  house  woidd  acquit  hin»  of  cri- 
minality, they  were  bound  to  consider 
the  effect  of  such  a  circnmstance,  as 
that  of  which  they  had  complained, 
upon  the  interests  of  the  qtieen.  The 
house  was  bound  to  do  all  that  possibly 
could  be  done  to  repair  the  effect  of 
such  a  course  upon  the  interests  of  her 
Majesty  (hear,  hear). 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
thai  he  certainly  considered  the  mea- 
*.ure  extremely  ill-judged.  "  I  cannot 
«leny  that  an  allowmice  must  he  made 
for  the  absence  of  the  witness,  to  the 
queen's  cause,  and  I  consitler  that  those 
who  support  the  bill  are  botmd  to  bring 
him  back.  1  consider  that  his  exami- 
nation upon  a  future  day  cannot  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  queen 
as  his  examiiration  at  this  mement 
would  be.  You  are  bound  then,  my 
lordf,  tn  make  a  liberal  and  large  al- 
lowance. 1  think,  indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repair  the  injury  altogether. 
Bat  good  God  !  in  justice  to  the  queen, 
as  well  as  to  the  country,  do  not  close 
these  procecdiii-rs  in  :his  stage  of 
them."  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
calfhjg  upon  their  loriUhips  to  proceed 
with  the  evidence  until  the  witness 
should  return,  and  upon  his  return  to 
make  alar{;c  allowance  for  the  unfor- 


tunate   circiim»tftt»oe    flint    haif    (m?- 
curred. 

l^.rd  CARNARVON.—"  I  nsfree 
with  the  noble  lor<l,  that  the  it  jjry  is 
irreparable  ;  bur  1  mu*t  add,  and  iit 
doing  so  I  speak  the  feelitigs  r)f  ihnn- 
sands,  the  only  reiiiedy  U  to  put  nii 
e:id  to  these  proceedings — tht*sc  abo- 
minable  proceedings — Hltogoilier."  Ilir 
concluded  by  moving,  "  Tli.if  tin; 
House  should  adjourn  to  this  duy  six 
months." 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  said,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  her  majesty's  reputa- 
tion to  close  proceedings  in  ihi*  stage 
of  them. 

Lord  GREY  said,  he  never  felt 
greater  diffictdty  than  at  this  moment. 
He  trusted  hf»  uoble  friend  would  not 
persevere  in  his  motion,  but  if  he  did, 
he  should  give  his  assent  to  it.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  had  done  himself 
honour  by  the  manner  in  whicli  he  had 
reprobated  the  fact  of  nenditig  away 
this  witness  ;  but  he  mtist  say  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  ill-judged — it  was 
most  iniquitous.  Looking  at  the  wliolir 
proceeding,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  illustrious 
defendent  wffs  placed  by  the  forfeittiro 
of  the  pledges  which  had  been  giv,  ii  to 
her,  be  could  not,  if  the  motion  wa-; 
pressed  to  a  division,  do  otherwise  •.ban 
vote  for  it. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  agreed  that  if 
substantial  justice  could  nof  btf  done, 
thecaseshonld  lie  suspended  altogether; 
but  he  wa«  convinced  that  substantial 
justice  might  and  would  be  done.  Her 
majesty  might  even  be  benefited  by  the 
postponement  of  Rastelli's  reexamina- 
tiofl,  for  tke  effect  of  it  might  probably 
be  to  set  aside  the  evi<!euce  of  that  in- 
dividual and  all  connected  with  him. 
If  the  House  were  to  suspend  their 
proceedings,  they  «oid(l  neither  do 
justice  to  her  majesty,  nor  satisfy  ihe 
public  mind. 

Lords  LAUDERDALE  and  ELLKN- 
BOROUGM  followed  on  the  same  side, 
against  the  motion. 

Lord  MORLEY  hoped  his  noble 
friend  would  not  press  his  motion  ; 
a  division,  in  the  present  stage  woulil 
be  extremely  painful  to  the  private 
feelingsf  of  their  lordships. 

Lord  ALVANLEY  wished  to  know 
who  was  the  person  who  bad  s«ul  RikA«> 
telli  out  of  the  country  .' 

Lord  LIVERPOOL :  I 
Powell. 

Lortl  CARNARVON  would  not  press 


believe,  Mr. 
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Ills  niotioa  against  the  feelings  ol'  the 
lioxisc^i  but  he  would  only  williJraw  it 
ill  order  to  siibstidite  aiiolber,  namt-ly, 
tliat  \\eT  Majesty's  counstl  should  l)e 
asi<ed  wlieiljer  they  tlioii^ilit  il  inau-rial 
to  tlie  defence  of  her  uiajeUy  that  Ras- 
telli  should  he  exaniiued  iniiuediately? 

Lord  HOLLAND  9i)()ke  at  souie 
length,  kud  \Tith  great  eloquence, 
against  proceeding  wiih  the  cauie  till 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  6id)oru  witnesses  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

Lord  ERSKINE  taid,  as  his  noble 
friend  had  agresd  to  suspend  his  mo- 
tion, he  wished  that  the  counsel  for 
her  majesty  should  be  a«ked  if  it  was 
material  to  the  defence  that  Rastelli 
iliould  now  be  called  in  aud  examined  ? 

Earl  GREY  moved,  that  Mr-  Powell 
should  now  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House. 

JOHN  ALLAN  POWELL  then 
!i[)pcared  at  (he  bar,  and  was  examined 
byE«rlGrcy.  He  stated — I  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Milan  Commission;  I  am 
now  engaged  in  conducting'  this  prose- 
ciiiion.  1  heard  the  examination  of 
RasicUi  at  this  house.  1  recommended 
His  being  sent  out  to  Italy,  to  assure  the 
friends  of  the  witnesses  now  in  this 
country,  (iiat  they  were  well ;  and  that 
the  reports  in  Italy  of  their  mal-treat- 
)ncnl  were  exaggeraled.  1  thought  it 
an  act  of  hinnuiiity  to  do  so.  Bastelli 
•»veMt  away  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
after  the  adjournment,  and  1  thought  lie 
would  he  back  before  lie  could  be 
wantiMl.  1  ordered  him  to  return  by  the 
.Jrd  of  October. 

Witness  further  stated,  that  he  ex- 
pected llastelli  to  return  .soon,  a.s  throe 
uK'ss.-iges  lidd  been  ^CIlt  after  him  ;  but 
he  had  heard  that  he  was  very  ill  of  a 
fever.  ' 

To  a  question  from  Lord  Alvanlcy, 
witness  said  that  he  had  no  means  of 
enl'orcing  tiie  attendance  of  Rastelli. 
if  lie  refur.i-d  to  return. — It  was  agreed 
t  at  Lor<l  Er.ikine'.s  question  to  llie 
<|uecn's  counsel  should  be  put  to-mor- 
row morning. — Adjourned  at  b  o'clock. 


SATURDAY,  October  14. 
Lord  CARISIARVt)N  at  the  siiiingof 
t lie  house  this  morning,  begged  to  with- 
draw the  motion  which  lie  yesterday 
nia:le,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
;inotlier.  Hcfore  he  took  (his  step,  how- 
«'^cr,if  the  house  peruiilteil  Uim  to  with- 
d'au  his  original  motion,  he  begged  to 


ask  the  noble  Esirl  (Liverpool)  whether 
hehf)d,in  pursuance  ofthe  pledge  he  liad 
made  to  the  hoijse,  given  any  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  ttie  witnesses  who 
had  been  summoned  to  tlic  bar  of  the 
house  ? 

Lord  LIVERPOQJ-  said,  he  had  gi- 
ven no  general  instructions;  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  cr()wn,  that  they  should  not  permit 
the  witnesses  to  withdraw.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  at  the  Foreign  Office 
for  a  passport  for  this  man,  and  it  wasi 
granted. 

Lord  CARNARVON  begged  now  to 
move  that  Mr.  Planta,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  should  be  ordered  to  attend  at 
the  bar. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  put 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Planta  was  or- 
dered to  attend  accordingly. 

Lord  CARNARVON.  "I  now 
move  that  Mr  Powell  be  again  called 
to  the  bar." 

Lord  GREY  suggested  that  counsel 
on  both  sides  should  likewise  be  present, 
in  order  that  they  might  put,  through 
the  house  such  questions  as  they  might 
think  necessary. 

Mr.  POWELL  called  in. 
The  witness,  having  appeared  at  the 
bar,  wa'«  examined  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
;  lie  deposed  as  follows: — I  have  stated 
that  Rasiclli  was  sent  to  Milan  on  the 
Thuriday  or  Friday  after  the  adjour.i- 
mcntof  the  house  (the  14th  or  loth  of 
Sept.)  I  do  not  know  that  Rastelli 
was  directed  on  his  wny  to  take  dis- 
patches to  Lord  Stewart,  at  Paris.  I 
calculated  tliat  he  would  arive  at  Milan 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  I  sent  by  Ras- 
telli some  papers.  Those  papers,  1 
thouglit,  might  be  made  use  of  upon  the 
ojieuing  of  this  business  again,  conse- 
quently Rastelli  was  to  have  returned 
pfcvious  to  the  3rd  of  October.  Ras- 
telli was  not  instructed  by  me  to  go 
any  where,  except  to  nHlau.  I  know 
that,  previous  to  Raslelli's  departure, 
a  person,  who  had  he(Mi  sent  here  as  a 
witness,  but  not  examined,  had  been 
:^ent  back.  I  recollect  only  one  person 
so  sent  back.  He  w.is  not  one  of  those 
who  had  landed  at  Dover.  Subsequent 
to  the  return  of  that  person,  no  other 
person,  to  my  knowledge,  was  sent 
back  or  permitted  to  return  to  lt;ily. 

Do  you  know  of  any  oDier  witnesses, 
beside  the  one  to  whom  you  have  al- 
luded, having  been  sent  back? 

Mr.  POWLLL,  Am  I  to  speak  to 
ray     own    knowledge?       You    arc. — 
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To  ihu  befit  of  mjr  rocollcctlon  and  be- 
lief Ihrro  hn«  not. 

Lord  LAUDKRDALE  objected  to 
(his  course  of  cxaiiiinalion. 

Karl  LIVERPOOL  said,  be  bad  uo 
hesitation  in  stalinj;  lliat  be  iiad,  In  con- 
Milintion  with  tlic  counsel  for  the  bill, 
jtiren  it  rh  his  opinion,  that  nil  the  wit- 
'hessex  who  hud  n«)t  been  esnmined  in 
xiipport  of  the  bill  mi^lit  bo  sent  back 
lo  Italy;  and  he  llnd  no  hesitntinn  in 
admiiiin^  that  he  rather  wished  they 
»hould  ^o  (hear).  He  understood,  how- 
ever, that  only  one  witness  had  been 
sent  awav. 

Earl  (JKEY  observed  that  it  was  a|-- 
linieiit  that  one  of  the  airents  for  this 
bill  had  misconducted  himself,  and 
therefore  the  House  had  a  right  to  in- 
i]uire  into  his  conduct. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  considered 
(hu  question  improper. 
,  Tne  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  house  ought  to  bo  extremely 
tlelicate  in  an\  questions  which'  they 
niivbt  put  to  agents. 

After  some  further  desultory  conver- 
<:ation  as  to  the  right  of  the  House  to 
put  the  question  proposed,  with  a  view  to 
put  the  house  in  possession  of  the  fact 
thai  unexamined  witnesses  had  been 
sent  back  who  mijjht  have  given  the 
information  for  which  it  was  said  Ras- 
t^lli  had  been  sent  to  Milan. 

Mr.  Powell  was  asjaiu  examined.     I 
have  heard   tiiat   l«o  others  were  sent 
back.     At  the  time  I  bad  sent  Rastelli, 
1  bad  made  uo  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  of  tlid  witnesses   would  be  permit- 
ted to  so  back.    1  have  received  letlers  1 
from  Colonel  Hrown,  stating  that  Ras-  ] 
telli  was  ill.     I  have  bad  no  commi^ii-  i 
cation  from  Rastelli   himself.     I  m'er-  j 
tioiied  at  tlie  Foreign  OflTice  that  Ras-  ' 
telli  was  to  jjo  as   a  courier.     Aiite<;c-  I 
dent  lo  this,  I  was  pcquainted  with  the  j 
pcf'ions  of  Luid  Clanwiliiam  and   Mr.  1 
riauta,  as  u};eiits   for   this    bill.     1  do  ] 
not  rtinsider  thai  all  the  witnesses  were  i 
under  my  contrtnd.     I  applied  to  Ra^- I 
telli  to  go  to    Milan   solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iiu.etin;;   the  minds  of  the  (a- 
milies  of  the  wiuiesses  in  (Jotton-o-av- 
deu.     The  papers   to   which  1  alluded 
were  sent  by  Rastell;  as  a  courier.     I 
sent  those  papers  lo  be  legalized,  and 
expected    that   they  would  he  brought 
back  legalized  by  the  .'ird  of  October. 
1  had  uo  exieiiatimi  that  Kastclli  was 
lo  wail  for  them  ;  that   was  to  be  Icit 
I"    the  discri't!!  II    of    Colonel    Brown. 
The   witness    then    i;«\e  the  uaines   i)f 


some  of  the  witnesses  whose  families 
lived  at  Milan  and  in  its  ueigliboiii- 
boocl.  1  do  not  reei>llect  that  1  gave 
any  instrueiions  to  Rastelli  to  go  to 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan  ;  hut  he  was.  to  take,  and  did 
take  letters  from  the  witnesses  in  Cot- 
tun-garden  to  their  families.  It  wa<: 
by  those  letter*,  and  Rasttlli's  personal 
apjiearance  at  Milan,  and  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  n-isiirances  of 
the  safely  of  the  witnis'-es  were  to  be 
conveyed,  and  I  concluded  Cdonel 
HroMii  would  have  directeil  Rastelli  to 
have  given  those  aRSuruiues.  I  il>  nt>t 
know  that  any  mes»en^er,  or  letter, 
was  gent  to  the  family  of  I'ielro  Cnchi, 
at  Tiieste. 

The  witness  was  examined  at  consi- 
derable leiigih  by  several  Peers,  aixl 
his  answers  «ere  sutjiiamially  ii>  the 
effect  foUiirtiiig  : — He  had  a  letter  fn  m 
Colonel  Brown  relative  lo  the  sei  din:; 
of  Rastelli  to  Milan,  ami  had  written 
to  Colonel  IJrowii  by  Hasieili.  Bin  he 
objected  to  produce  ibo»e  letters,  or  to 
disclose  atiy  part  of  tlieir  contents,  as 
he  was  the  confidential  a^ent  for  this 
Bill.  He  expected  that  Rastelli,  who 
left  London  in  his  way  to  Milan  on  the 
I4tb  of  September,  would  come  back 
here  by  the  3d  of  this  month.  He  con- 
sidered six  days  and  nights  a  sufficient 
time  for  a  courier,  with  ordinary  dili- 
gence, to  reach  Milan  from  London, 
and  that  be  might  perform  the  jouiuey 
there  and  back,  doing  the  business  on 
which  he  was  sent,  in  twelve  days  and 
nights.  He  carried  letters  to  tlie  fa- 
milies of  several  of  the  persons  who 
came  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  now 
in  Cotlon-gardeu,  to  make  the  niiuds 
of  tliose  families  easy  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  witnesses,  and  he  was  to  baTej-iei- 
soiial  coiumuiiicaiion  with  those  fatni- 
lies  at  Milan.  He  gave  directions  to. 
Rastelli  to  be  back  by  the  .'Jrdof  Octo- 
I  bcr,  although  he  did  not  'hink  he  would 
be  wanted  as  a  witness  (having  already 
given  Ills  testimony  at  the  bar  of  this 
iiouse)  until  the  bill  should  come  be- 
fore the  house  of  C()mmoin.  He  was 
not  aware  that,  after  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  at  this  bar  had  given 
their  testimony,  any  siieh  orders  given 
by  the  house  as  that  those  witnesses 
should  be  still  kejit  in  readiness  to  be 
again  produced,  if  the  house  should  so 
retpiire,  nor  that  the  first  Lord  of  the 
I  TreasiMV  hud  pled^ei)  him'^elf  to  that 
I  Heet.  He  now  reeollceled  the  eirciim- 
:  stance,  ai  d  he  could  only  «av  it  did  not 
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sugrgest  itself  to  him  at  the  time  Ras- 
telli  was  sent  otF.  'I'he  reason  he  sent 
Rastelliin  preference  to  any  other,  was, 
because  he  thought  him  the  best  person 
to  send,  as  he  ajipeared  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  families  of  the  other 
witnesses.  He  could  not  positively  say 
whether  any  one  of  the  other  witnesses 
examined  here  was  resident  at  Milan, 
He  could  not  say  from  his  owh  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  they  were.  He 
did  not  recollect  where  the  witnesses, 
«)n  their  examinaiion,  had  stated  them- 
selves to  be  resident.  He  considered 
the  witnesses  in  Coiton-garden  to  be 
xinder  the  direction  and  conirol  of  the 
Attorney-General.  There  are  several 
other  persons  residing  in  the  same  i)lace 
with  them  ;  but  he  does  not  know  whe- 
ther any  of  those  persons  have  con- 
trol over  the  witnesses  or  not.  He 
says  he  has  given  directions  for  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  coinmunicate 
with  those  witnesses  ;  but  he  has  also 
given  directions  that  strangers  should 
He  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
them.  He  does  not  recollect  whether 
he  made  any  previous  communication 
to  Rastelli  that  he  was  to  be  sent  ;  but 
he  did  not  make  any  secret  of  it.  He 
docs  not  recollect  whether  he  had  any 
communication  with  any  other  agent 
relative  to  the  sending  of  Rastelli,  pre- 
vious to  his  mission.  He  had  no  au- 
thority from  any  one  for  sending  Ras- 
telli in   particular   out  of  the  country. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
but  he  was  recnlied  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  wished  to  put  to 
bim  some  questions. 

The   witness   having  come  back  to 
the  bar,  Mr,  Brougham  asked  the  wit 
iiess  who  was  his  client,  or  employer, 
in  this    cause  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ob- 
jected to  the  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  Lords,  it  is 
a  very  important  question,  and  1  have 
uo  object  in  putting  il,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  strict  justice.  Il  is  must 
important  for  us  to  put  this  question  to 
this  witness,  as  he  in  the  very  first  wit- 
uess  that  has  appeared  at  this  bar,  in 
the  comse  of  the  proceedings,  who 
could  give  us  any  information  upon 
this  point.  Is  it  not  of  great  import- 
ance to  ask  of  this  witness,  who  is  the 
.solicitor  in  this  cause,  who  his  client 
is,  when  we  are  acting  as  the  counsel 
for  a  defendant  open  and  avowed  ?  If 
I  knew  who  the  person  was,  non  constat 
ttittt  1  could  not  bring  forward  docu- 
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raents,  speeches,  and  communications 
without  number  against  him,  and  high- 
ly important  to  the  cause  of  my  client. 
But  up  to  this  moment  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  "  the  local  habi- 
tation— the  name"  of  the  unknown  be- 
ing who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceed- 
ing. I  know  not  but  it  may  vanish 
into  thin  air.  I  know  not  under  what 
shape  it  exists  ; 

"  If  shape  it  might  be  called>  that 
shape  had  none, 

"  Distinguishable  in  member,  joint, 
or  limb. 

"  Or  substance  might  6e  called  that 
shadow  seemed  ; 

"  For  each  seemed  either.  Black  it 
stood  as  night, 

"  Fierce  as  the  furies,  terrible  as 
hell, 

**  And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what 
seem'd  his  head 

"  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crowa 
had  on." 

If  I  could  see  it  I  might  interrogate 
it,  and  bring  out  of  its  mouth,  if  it  has 
a  mouth,  who  and  what  it  is,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  a  man  ?  But  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, we  do  not  know  who  the  party 
is  ;  it  may  be  some  shapeless  form 
without  a  head — or  it  may  be  a  head 
with  the  semblance  of  a  body.  But 
highly  and  vitally  important  as  it  is 
for  my  client  to  know  who  is  her  prin- 
cipal accuser,  and  highly  indispensable 
as  it  is  for  me,  who  am  her  advocate, 
to  put  such  questions  to  the  witnesses 
as  I  am  legally  entitled  to  ask,  and 
upon  which  1  would  have  a  right  to 
insist  in  any  of  the  justiciary  courts 
below,  I  am  met  at  every  step  of  my 
progress  by  "  You  can't  ask  this  ques- 
tion—you must  not  put  that  ques- 
tion ;"  but,  my  lords,  how  can  1  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  my  illustrious  client, 
if  I  am  to  be  debarred  from  putting 
questions  to  the  witness  iudispensible 
for  her  defence  ;  and  which  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  any  of  the  courts  below,  I 
should  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
put. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  counsel  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  But  he  ap- 
prehended it  was  not  proper  for  the 
defendant's  counsel  to  put  this  questioa 
to  the  solicitor  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  called  n«w  for  another  purpose. 
If  the  learned  counsel  wished  to  make 
this  person  his  witness  in  chief,  let 
him  call  him  fur  that  purp^^s*,  and  be 
might  put  the  questioa. 
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Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  askca  the 
witueKS — How  many  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  bill  who  bad  come  over  had 
beoD  sent  away  before  Kastelli  was 
sent,  on  the  I4tli  of  Septcmhcr  ? 

The  LORD  CHAN(  KLLOR  ob- 
jected to  this  ejuettion,  as  imt  cou- 
uected  with  tlte  SU' jcct  for  which  the 
'witness  was  called. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  asl<ed  the 
witness,  if  he  would  swear  tliat  no 
other  person  had  Rone  as  a  courier  to 
Italy,  on  the  business  of  the  Milan 
Commission,  at  the  lime  that  Raslelli 
■wa^  sent  back. 

Witness  answered,  he  considered 
the  Milan  Coinntission  to  have  ceased 
in  March,  I81S,  and  he  did  not  consi- 
der himself  as  actiujj  under  the  Milan 
Commission. 

I  knew  Krous  ba-J  returned  to  the 
Continent  after  the  Dover  riots,  and 
that  others  mi<!;ht  have  gone  over  also 
as  couriers  ;  but  the  only  letters  that 
were  conveved  by  such  couriers  we:e 
from  the  witnesses  to  their  families, 
which  we  sent  to  the  care  of  Colonel 
Brown,  to  be  by  biui  delivered.  This 
was  necessary,  because  I  had  heard 
from  the  Colonel  that  the  families  of 
the  witnesses  were  very  easy  about 
them,  in  consequence  of  false  reports 
that  had  gone  over,  calculated  to  ex- 
eite  their  apprehension. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  proceeding  to 
wtcrrogale  the  vvituess,  as  to  whether 
Colonel  Brown  bad  wished  Rastelli 
in  particular  to  be  sent  over,  but 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  de- 
cided that  no  part  of  Colonel  Brown's 
confidential  correspondence  with  the 
witness  ought  to  be  disclosed  in  e\i- 
dencc. 

The  witness  in  his  further  examina- 
tion said,  I  did  not  recollect  that  Ksks- 
telli  had  said  he  did  not  know  any  of 
the  witnesses,  except  by  gomiug  o  er 
with  some  of  them.  As  agent  I  have 
read  the  numbers,  but  1  cid  not  parti- 
cularly bear  in  min4  what  Kastelli 
dtposid.  / 

The  part  of  Rastelh's  evidence  re- 
jerred  to  was.  here  read.  It  merely 
stated  that  be  (Railelli)  knew  noibiug 
jf  the  w;tnes$,  except  by  the  accident 
ef  comiu'  o\er  with  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Powell,  when  further  interro- 
gated, said,  I  cauuot  tell  how  many 
of  the  witnesses  are  from  the  north  of 
Italy,  Qor  about  bow  many,  nor  give 
soy  conjecture  even  within  a  dozen. 
Rastelli  I  kugw  was  iu  Holland  after 


the  Dover  riots  ;  but  I   do  not  know 

that  he  at  tiiat  lime  went  to  Milan,  qc 

i  any  where  else.        I  gave    him  no  in- 

j  ctruciions  so  to  do.  The  last  time  wbeu 

I  he   went   away,    he   certainly   had    in- 

!  strnction";  to  remove  thea|ipi'ehensious 

;  of  the  witnesses  who   are  abroad,   and 

j  the  families  who  are  here,  and  to  con- 

I  vince  them  of  their  safety  ami  proper 

treatment  in   this   country.     I  had  no 

motive   npou    earth    to     send    Ra«telli 

1  away  with   a  view   to   keep   him   from 

j  ibis   ciiuiitry;  nor,    if   1    tliouglit   this 

delay  would  have  arisen,  should  I  have 

sent  him    for    any  consideration,  as    I 

I  1  i>ok    upon   his   testimony   to    be   most 

material,    should    this    bill   go   to   the 

.  House  of  Commons. 

He-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. — I  was  present  when  Mr. 
iirougbam  said  he  should  call  fur 
the  cross-examination  of  no  oilier  wit- 
ness than  Majocchi,  and  1  had  not  the 
.^lightest  reason  to  believe  he  intended 
to  call  hack  Rastelli^orelse,  most  cer- 
tainly, I  siiould  not  have  sent  him  oat 
of  the  way. 

Examined  by  the  Earl  ot  LAUDER- 
DALE.— Raslelli  was  otie  of  the  wit- 
nesses present  at  the  riots  at  Dover; 
but  I  cannot  say,  whether  he  was  ilie 
only  one  of  the  witnesses  there  who 
was  a  courier,  as  I  really  don't  know 
who  were  there. 

Mr.  Powell  was  then  directed  to 
withdraw. 

The  Eail  of  LAUDERDALE  wished 
Mr.  Powell's  evidence,  which  be  con- 
sidered most  material,  and  very  pro- 
l>erly  called  for,  to  be  pwblished  J  y  the 
order  of  the  house  in  a  stj)araie 
form,  from  the  other  evidence  in  the 
case. 

Earl  GREY  concurred  i:i  the  pro- 
priety  of  this  suggestion,  thinking  also 
the  evidence  most  material. 

Lord  ERisKINE  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  published,  though  he  did  not 
know  why  the  publication  should  be  in 
any  way  distinguished  from  any  other 
part  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  in  this 
case. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  wished 
the  distinction  to  be  made,  because  he 
considered  ibe  examination  of  Mr. 
Powell  referred  t(»  a  particular  matter 
from  that  relating  to  the  bill  before 
their  lordships. 

Lord  REDESDAT^E  concurred  in 
the  propriefy  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Powell  being  kept  separate. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE 
strongly  concurred  iu  the  necessity  of 
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preserving  tlie  minutes  of  Mr.  Powell'* 
evidence. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said, 
t'lat  with  respect  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Powell,  their  lordships  had 
done  riffht  to  commence  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  to  have  iVIr. 
Powell's  fvifience  i)rintetl  distinctly. 
If  done,  as  he  understood  from  the 
clerk  it,  raijcht,  i;)  the  printed  form,  be 
in  course  of  tlelivery  to  their  lordships 
eaily  oh  Monday  niorniiij;. 

Mr.  Po-.veil's  evidence  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form. 

Joseph  Pianla,  Esq.  was  then  called 
to  the  bar,  and  examined  by  the  Ear! 
of  (  ARNARVON.— His  answers  were 
— I  am  Uuder  Secretary  of  Stale  to 
L  jrd  Castlereaih ;  and  remember  about 
ihe  Nth  of  September  Mr.  Powell 
aftplying:  t<>  me  fm-  a  passport  for  a 
courier  namad  Raslelli.  I  think  he 
told  me,  tliat  this  witness  was  to  re- 
move some  appr<>hensions  from  the 
families  of  the  lialiiin  wiines'^es  here; 
But  1  don't  particularly  recollect  what 
passed.  N-)  dispatches  were  sent  by 
Ra  telli  from  the  Foiei:;n  Office,  I 
gave  the  piissiiort  according;  to  the 
usual  official  forms — it  was  sisjned  by 
Lord  Cas.lereasih  ;  but  1  beg  to  ex- 
plain, that  his  lordship's  name  is 
always  ready  written  to  the  passports 
lyinfj  for  use  in  the  ofTice.  I  did  not 
a])ply  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  this  oc- 
casion, nor  did  1  receive  instructions 
from  him  on  the  subject.  I  knew  Ras- 
telli  was  a  witness,  from  the  ordinary 
newspaper  medium,  but  I  did  not 
dwell  upon  that  recollection,  nor  did  I 
know  that  this  house  had  ortlered  all 
the  witnesses  to  be  kept  in  this  coim- 
try.  There  have  been  passports  granted 
to  couriers  once,  but  whether  to  recall 
R^stelli  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Earl  of  DARLINGTON,— No  other 
passport  for  a  courier  was  applied  for 
at  the  time  Rastelli's  was. 

In  answer  to  questions  fi'om  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  —  "  Somcihinff  was  I 
believe,  said,  by  Mr.  Powell  respect- 
ing Rastelli  being  a  proper  person 
to  send  to  inform  the  families  of  the 
■witnesses  abroad  respecting  their  state 
here  ;  biit  i  really  caimot  reeollet  the 
particulars;  b-ing  merely  occupied  at 
the  time  in  the  dischaiTge  of  my  oflicial 
duties." 

The  wftness  l~ein»  desired  to  with- 
draw,  Lord    CARNARVON    moved. 


that  the  Conn'sel  be  called  in  and  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  Mr,  Powell's 
examination,  and  asked,  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  were 
now  prepared  to  proceed  with  any  other 
part  of  her  n;ajesty's  case. 

After  some  couversatiou,  the  motion 
in  that  shape  was  wihdrawn,  and  the 
counsel  were  simply  called  in  and  de- 
sired to  go  on. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  appl  ed  for  a 
few  minutes'  adjournment  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
proper  for  them  to  pursue.  The  house 
accordingly  adjourned  untiltwoo'clock, 
when  Mr.  /brougham  announced  that 
he  intended  to  resume  the  head  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  house  was  eii- 
gaged  yesterday,  and  accordingly  called 
the 


TWENTY- FIRST  WITNESS. 

PHILLIPPO  POMl,  examined  by 
Dr.  LUSHINGTON.— I  am  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade,  and  come  from  the  pa- 
rish of  Barona,  in  Italy,  and  have 
worked  in  the  queen's  house  there.  I 
know  Guiseppi  Rastelli,  who  was  a 
groom  in  the  queen's  service.  1  know 
also  madame  })e  Mont.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  Rastelli  came  to  the 
Barona,  where  I  was,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  making  plans  of  the  house, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  ever  received 
presents  from  the  persons  who  visited 
the  house.  1  said  no,  and  he  after- 
wards made  me  a  present  of  40  francs. 
He  offered  me  money  on  another  day 
to  come  here  as  a  witness.  He  told  m« 
that  if  1  had  to  say  any  thing  against 
her  royal  highness,  I  should  receive  a 
great  present,  I  said  1  had  nothing  to 
say  against  her  majesty,  and  that  I 
knew  nothing  but  good  of  her.  He 
said  to  me,  ♦'  Pommi,  if  you  like  you 
may  m'lke  yourself  a  man."  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  He  answered, 
"  Vou,  who  have  aUays  lived  in  this 
house,  night  and  day,  niay-hav*  some- 
thing to  depose  against  her  royal  high- 
ness." I  said  I  had  nothing  to  depose 
against  her  royal  highness,  who  had 
always  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
De  Mont  was  not  present  at  this  time. 

Did  Rastelli,  at  the  time  he  offered 
money  to  you,  mention  her  name  ?— » 
This  ((uestion  was  objected  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  conversa- 
tion, when  the  offer  was  made,  he  took 
me  to  an  inn.  He  told  me  if  I  bad 
any  tl^Dg  to  depose— >  any  thing  aKaifist 
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her  royal  higlineis,  now  is  tfae  time,  I 
would  become  a  great  man  and  receive 
a  great  present.  He  mentioned  tbe 
name  of  De  Mont  on  that  occasion.  T 
asked  him  whether  De  Mout  was  still 
in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  he  told  me  that  she  was,  and  then 
I  found  that  slie  was  here.  He  also 
told  me  that  she  had  made  agre>t 
sum.  He  told  me  at  that  time,  that 
if  I  would  depose  something  against 
her  royal  highness,  I  should  have  a 
great  present.  I  answered  that  I  had 
been  night  and  day  in  that  house  for  a 
long  time,  nnd  1  had  never  seen  any 
thing  improper.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
bad  bouse,  or  a  house  for  bad  women, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  answered  that  this 
was  a  real  falsehood,  for  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  this,  and  it  ended  so.  Ras- 
telli  used  the  expression  respecting 
De  .Viont  when  he  was  goii>g  about 
maVing  recruits.  I  know  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Kigantini.  lie  sells  salt 
and  tobacco,  &c.  about  a  gunshot 
out  of  Milan.  He  is  a  companion  of 
Rastelli's. 

Did  Rigantini  ever  make  any  offer 
to  witness  respecting  giving  evidence 
against  her  royal  highness  ? 

The  ATTOKNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question  —  what,  he 
would  ask,  had  a  conversation  with 
Rigantini  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
Rastelli  ? 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  he  would 
shew  that  it  was  perfectly  relevant  to 
ta  the  ca-e  before  the  house.  The 
learned  counsel  f  en  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Hastelli,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  taken  before 
the  members  of  the  Milan  Commission 
by  this  very  Rigantini.  He  was  an 
agent  of  the  Commission,  and  it  was 
fit  (he  bouse  should  be  apprized  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  all  th--  per- 
sons conceriied  in  this  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  difficult  to  find  out 
iirbo  or  what  the  party  agitating  this 
question  was  ;  but,  he  considered  it  as 
a  sort  of  joint-stock  concern,  in  which 
both  that  house  and  the  government 
were  engaged.  It  was  expe  ien'.,  how- 
ever, under  all  views  of  the  case,  that  ! 
tbe  practices  of  the  subordinate  agents  ' 
should  bf  developed.  In  this  view  he 
thought  the  quesiion  proper. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  regarded  the  whole  ' 
of  this  case  as  a  foul  and  malignant  ' 
conspiracy  against  a  defenceless  wo- 

Can ;   and  he   submitted,   that  they 
yi  a  right  to  drag  to  public  view  ell 


rami6cations  by  which  it  had  been 
supported.  It  was  with  this  intention 
they  were  calling  witnesses  to  prove 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  Milan 
Commission,  in  endeavouring  to  suborn 
testimony,  and  to  corrupt  honest  indi- 
viduals t<i  the  commission  cf  gross  and 
wilful  perjury. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  again 
complained  that  his  learned  friends 
had  indulged  in  unwarrantable  iavecr 
tive  when  the  subject  at  issue  was  the 
decision  of  a  simple  point  of  evidence* 
He  was  going  on  to  contend,  that  the 
question  proposed  was  inadmissible, 
when 

Thf  LORD  CHANCELLOR  inter- 
posed,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  attempt  of  putting  the  question  ob< 
jected  to,  was  one  of  the  roost  extra- 
vagant propositions  he  had  ever  heard. 

Mr.  DENMAN  then  declared  they 
had  no  further  questions  to  put. 

Mr.  Denniau,  before  the  house  ad- 
journed, asked  whether  Rigantini  was 
in  this  countrv. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said 
that  his  learned  friend  had  no  right  to 
ask  what  witnesses  they  might  think 
it  necessary  to  call  to  rebut  the  testi- 
mony which  those  called  by  him  had 
given . 

Mr.  DENMAN  said  Rigantini  eould 
not  be  called  to  contradict  the  last 
witness,  ae  he  had  been  stopped  from 
saying  a  word  al>out  him. 

The  house  adjourned  shortly  before 
four  o'clock. 


MONDAY,    October  16. 

Sir  JOHN  BERESFORD  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  sworn  :  he  was  e»i- 
roined  by  Earl  GREY. 

I  am  a  rear  admiral  in  his  majesty's 
service.  I  ci^mmanded  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Poictiers.  I  remember  a  per-^ 
son  of  the  name  of  William  Carringtoa 
on  board  that  ship.  He  tilled  the  situ- 
ation of  quarter-master  on  board  tbe 
Poictiers,  and  was  rated  as  such.  At 
the  request  of  Sir  William  Gell,  1  pro- 
cured the  discharge  of  the  man,  by 
writing  to  the  acting  captain  (Jones), 
and  requesting  that  he  would  rate 
him  as  my  clerk.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence rated  as  a  midshipman,  and 
discharged  as  a  midshipman.  It  was 
at  Sir  William  Cell's  repeated  request 
that  he  was  discharged.  1  gave  him 
a  certificate  expressive  of  my.  opiQJen; 
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of  his  good  conduct.  Never  was  a  man 
who  behaved  bettec  while  he  was  in  the 
ship.  If  tliere  was  any  thing  irregular 
in  his  discharge  it  was  my  fault,  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  acting  captain. 

Examined  by  Lord  MKLVILLE. — 
Carrington  never  was  rated  as  a  mid- 
shipman. I  do  not  recollect  having 
had  any  conversation  with  him  relative 
to  his  being  rated  as  a  midshipman. 
After  Sir  SVm.  Gell  asked  me  for  his 
discharge,  1  called  Carrington,  aud  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  leave  the  service  ;  and  he  said  he 
was  anxious  to  do  so  as  he  did  not  like 
the  service. 

Lord  CALTHORPE,  in  allusion  tn 
the  notice  of  the  learned  cuunsel  touch- 
inig  tlie  identity  of  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case,  observed,  that  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  this  beJns:  a  proceedin;: 
originating  in  state  policy,  the  House 
of  Lords  were  the  prosecutors.  No 
party  had  s  little  right  to  complain  ot 
any  want  of  informal!^  n  on  this  point 
as  the  queen's  counsel. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  said  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  how  this  matter 
stood.  There  was  no  mystery  in  the 
proceedings.  His  lordship  in  the  first 
instance  brought  down  papers  by  his 
majesty's  command.  Those  papers 
were  re'erred  to  a  secret  commiltce, 
who  reported  upon  them,  and  then  his 
lordship,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  in  the  present  bill.  There  was, 
therefore, no  mystery  in  the  proceeding. 
His  majesty's  Attorney-General  was 
then  ordered  by  the  house  to  attend  at 
the  bar  and  examine  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  This  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  parlia- 
ment, and  he  took  upon  himself,  as 
prime  minister,  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  in  the  hill,  up:  n  a  firm  con- 
viction that  its  preaml>le  would  be 
proved.  It  Was  for  tin-  house  to  de- 
termine upon  the  evidence  adduceJ 
whether  the  preamble  was  proved. 

Lord  LANSDOWN  urged,  that  as 
there  was  one  party  acknowledged  at 
the  bar,  th^  real  prosecutor  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  identified,  inordur  that  the 
defendant  might  have  tlie  advantage  of 
lifting  to  the  bottom  the  conspiracy  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made  ;  and 
cliseovering  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
case,  lie  should  certainly  call  for  the 
judgment  of  the  bouse  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  raised. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
that,  fn  jwint^f  order,  the  exany^aation 


of  the  witness  now  at  the  har,  ought 
to  be  concluded  before  any  motion  upoa 
the  subject  alluded  to  was  brought  be* 
fore  the  house.  The  noble  Secretary 
of  State  having  brought  in  the  bill, 
he  did  so  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  was  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences, like  all  other  ministers. 

Earl  GREY  complained  strongly  of 
the  absence  of  an  avowal  of  a  principal 
in  this  business.  Without  this  know- 
ledge how  was  the  conduct  of  agents  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  whether  any  suborna- 
tion of  peijury  had,  in  fact,  been  cota- 
mitted.''  He  should,  when  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  was  over, 
submit  a  proposition  to  the  house  ou 
the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  con- 
demned, in  pointed  terras,  the  manner 
in  which  this  business  had  b  en  con- 
ducted, with  respect,  for  instance,  to 
the  Carlsrhue  evidence,  which  rested 
on  the  testimony  of  one  witness— a 
witness,  too,  that  had  been  examined, 
not  by  the  Milan  Commission,  but  by 
the  Hanoverian  minister,  and  after- 
wards taken  to  Hanover.  Was  that 
minister  an  authorised  agent,  and  who 
was  responsible  for  his  acts  .''  Did  mi- 
nisters adopt  the  conduct  of  the  Hano- 
verian minister? — or  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  minister 
of  a  little  German  despot  ?  Perhaps, 
not  only  the  ministers  employed  in  this 
business  were  those  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  of  the  king  of 
Hanover,  and  even  of  the  duke  of 
Cornwall.  If  the  real  constitutional 
advisers  of  his  niajeity  were  responsible 
for  all  that  had  been  done,  he  believed 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  most 
disgraceful  means,  which  compromised 
the  character  of  the  country.  Every 
principle  of  justice,  every  feeling  of 
truth  and  common  sense,  were  at  va- 
riance with  what  had  been  done  in  this 
miserable  case. 

Lord  MELVILLE  here  moved,  that 
the  proj)er  officer  should  attend  from 
the  Admiralty,  with  copies  from  the 
ship's  books  of  the  Poctiers,  &c.  of  the 
situation  onboard  and  services  of  Wm. 
Carrington.— Ordered. 


The  witness  PhillippoPomi,  whowas 
examined  on  Saturday,  was  now  re- 
called, and  cross-examined  by  the  At- 
torney-General. He  deposed  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  redded  at  the  SaroDa,  and  it  is 
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■ow  calktl  the  Villa  Bcrgami,  since  it 
wa«  jfurcJiase J  bv  Uer^itmi  He  bouglit 
it  iu  tei',  but  it  hns  only  l.\U-\y  bad 
his  name.  1  worked  llierc  since  as  a 
eai'pcnter,  lor  lierg.iuii,  as  befure.  I 
did  not  si-e  liini  since  suiae  lime  in  Au- 
gust last.  1  left  the  Hnronaou  tite  20tli 
September  ;  but  1  tauiiot  imsitivels  re- 
ML-oiber  w  iictbcr  it  was  at  the  end  uf 
Angu^t  or  be;rinning:  of  September  I 
}ast  saw  Hergaini.  1  did  not  see  iiim 
wbcu  I  set  out.  i  came  voluntarily, 
bavinc:  beard  tbat  the  advocate  Codatzi 
was  rcceiv  ng  depositions  in  favour  of 
the  lady  who  served  me  and  the  whole 
«f  the  peo|ile  at  the  Barona.  iter^anii 
bad  leli  the  Villa  before  witness  left  it ; 
hut  when  and  to  yo  where,  precist-ly 
1  cauiKit  say.  1  was  anxious  to  come 
ail  J  say  what  I  know  of  a  lady  Who  bad 
tlone  so  nuK'h  <:o(id,  and  I  wuuld  rea- 
dily go  one  btiudred  miles  for  that  pur- 
pose. 1  here  was  no  np,  Ikation  n)ade 
to  axe  to  fonje.  I  apain  say  I  came  vu- 
Ii-ntarily.  I  did  po  to  the  advocate  at 
Milan  1  think  t>u  ihi-  24th  August — 
Ker^ami  was  not  then  at  the  Villa 
nor  din  1  eve  him  at  Mdan.  I  was  ex- 
amined Ly  Codatzi ;  then  nobo  y  else 
was  present  at  the  time.  Codatzi  said 
1  ou^ht  to  caue  over,  and  1  came  ac- 
cortiiiig'U.  I  saw  nobody  else  but  Co- 
datzi uljuiit  Hiy  evidence.  J  know  there 
wa-s  an  l!ln»;li!>bio^nor  a  foreisner  with 
Cudalxi  when  he  came  to  the  villa,  but 
who  he  was  I  dont  know  l-te  only 
came  to  see  tbe  villa,  l^e  was  an  Ens;- 
li^bniai),  1  beli'^ve  ;  1  did  nut  s])eak  to 
him.  1  know  Vassali,  and  I  saw  him 
before  I  set  out;  it  wa.siu  August,  after 
1  saw  the  advoeafe.  1  came  to  Kng- 
land  in  cmnpauy  with  my  late  head 
master,  and  three  other  persons,  i 
•aw  V.issali  at  Milan,  near  his  house, 
when  he  was  getting  into  his  carnage. 
I  did  nut  call  upon  >.itn.  I  have  seen 
him  many  times,  in  )81h  1  saw  him. 
1  have  seen  him  many  times  in  Lou- 
(!ou.  I  did  not  bear  my  own  expenses 
incoming  over;  they  wee  hcrue  by 
«y  head  nia&ter  who  bore  them  for  all. 
Garoliul  was  my  head  mas  er.  For 
ooaiiu^  hire  a»  a  witness  1  have  to  say 
that  when  I  went  to  the  advuiate,  1  told 
)imi  if  I  was  lu  go  100  nides  1  would 
go  without  any  tiling,  or  if  ii  was  an 
afl'air  of  littb'  time,  1  said,  providexl 
they  would  provide  something  for  my 
family,  I  wuu  d  go  for  her  royal  bigh- 
mss  to  the  end  of  the  world.  1  have 
no  CKpectatinn*  iu  regard  to  myself, 
and  I  told  tUtiUi  so,  if  tbry  would'  give 


a  livre  a  day  to  my  wife,  and  half  a 
livre  to  each  of  my  elildren,  per  d.y. 
This  is  all  the  assistance  my  family  is 
to  receive.  If  they  give  any  thing  to 
myself  I  shall  take  it.  1  can  swear 
that  I  dou't  expect  .my  tiling  because  I 
niade  no  agreement,  hut  as  some  peo- 
ple have  sume  hopes  of  remuneratiou, 
1  have  no  expectation ;  but  for  th« 
benefit  the  pruiceis  has  done  me,  I 
Would  go  to  tlie  end  of  the  world.  The 
name  of  t!>e  ptrson  who  o-.ine  with 
Rastelii  to  me  at  the  Villa  Barona,  it 
j^utonio  G-^srolini.  Ue  is  an  archiivct, 
like  ids  father,  but  more  clever,  (ji- 
rulini  took  a  plan  of  the  liousc  on  that 
occasion — a  urawing  or  design.  After 
the\  madeajilau  (it-rolini,  he.  and  Ras- 
telii began  to  leap  for  joy,  and  congratu- 
late each  otlier.  The  ot  ers  went  away. 
1  rcmeitkbcr  smue  dcinciii:^  at  itie  lia- 
roui  when  the  Prince-s  and  iK-rgami 
were  there.  The  extent  »f  the  Villa 
Bi.rgaini  a:id  the  grounds,  1  dont  know 
exa(t<y,  but  it  is  an  estate  of  about 
lOoO  pertitte.  I  don't  knoNv  how  many 
acres  the  grounds  are  in  extent.  'l"ii« 
persons  who  used  to  be  at  tbe  balls  at 
the  Bdrona  were  all  people  well  brou;:ht 
I  p  from  father  and  mother  ;  and  wheu 
Hit  young  people  were,  tUe  fathers 
were  always  present.  Tliey  were  all 
geiitlemaii  and  ladies  in  their  Cfuditiou 
in  life  ;  sentlefoiks — both  male  and  fe- 
male. I  know  iVlaria  Calieiti  ;  perhaps 
sue  may  have  gone  there.  I  don't  know 
what  .she  is  precisely.  I  don't  know 
»heiher  she  keeps  the  public  hous« 
called  the  St.  Lhiistopher  ;  the  name 
ui  the  woman  who  keeps  that  house 
is  Rosiiia.  Siie  has  kept  that  bouse, 
.She  wa>  at  thebaic  ;  but  she  is  a  res-r 
pectable  woman.  Slie  was  brought  by 
•,he  other  giils.  This  woman  Rosina 
only  came  once  1 1  the  balh  ;  she  is  one 
of  ihe  gentlefolks,  tbe  mother  of  an- 
other gnl  who  u»ed  to  go  there ;  she 
was  mistress  of  tue  iun.  There  is  au- 
noiher  inn.  The  innkeeper  is  there  ; 
his  name  is  Giovanni  Angelo,  now  th« 
son,  but  his  father  was  called  .Antonio. 
His  wife  andsi-ter  went  there  but  only 
once  ;  the  sister  was  an  uitly  daughter. 
I  do  not  know  B^ibtista^  a  blacksmith, 
at  tlie  Barona  ;  he  is  Atouio  .Manid  ; 
his  daugtiier  did  not  go  to  the  balls, 
f(ir  be  has  no  daiiginer  ;  but  he  has 
three  sous,  ami  1  never  saw  any  of 
them  there.  I  iiave  made  all  tbe  doors 
at  the  Baroua.  1  worked  after  a!  the 
house  of  the  tenant.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber on  going  up  stairs  any  thing  par- 
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ttcular  ;  I  went  up  100  times  :  once  I 
*ei)t  lip  to  lueuil  a  cliest  of  diaweis, 
tvlieii  1  saw  the  Princess  in  Jiei-  own 
r»i>iii.  I  lla^c  ieen  tier  in  ilie  hail  and 
other  places.  Bernaini  was  uot  tlieu 
wiih  iiur.  I  will  ^wear  I  did  not  see 
.ler  and  Bersanii  tlien  togeihtr  in  the 
l);.-d-iMom.  I  can  swear  belore  Gmi 
fir  this,  I  never,  never  saw  her  in  ihe 
romi  wiih  him,  i  could  uot  tell  such 
a  thing  when  1  never  saw  it.  I  have 
t  >ld  you  I  l-H  >w  nothing  of  tliis  atl'air. 
I  can  swear  even  before  Gu<l  that  ] 
^1  ever  saw  Ber-catni  and  liie  Princess 
111  iicr  own  room,  1  saw  nothing  of 
tliis  business  before-  1 1  was  not  my  way 
to  go  up  stiiiti  ;  I  had  men  under  rae  to 
woik,  but  1  went  up  to  mend  the  chest 
Mf  drawers,  and  then  it  was  that  I  saw 
the  princess  in  her  own  room.  I  never 
»ttw  them  to/'-elher  in  lier  own  room. 
How  many  limes  am  I  to  swear  to  thi<. 
I  never  said  I  saw  them  so,  because  1 
never  saw  them.  1  have  seen  the  wife 
of  Bergarai  at  the  Barona,  ^before  1 
set  out  for  I'.ngland.  I  did  not  see  little 
Vicioriue,  because  she  was  at  school, 
but  at  what  place  I  do  not  know. 
Many  gentlefolks  were  at  the  balls; 
the  iuunes  of  all  I  do  not  recollect: 
there  was  Maria  Donnarinaand  others, 
whom  if  I  had  now  before  my  eyes  1 
could  mentiiui.  Maria  was  w«U  brought 
up,  she  is  the  liower  of  wotnen.  She  is 
Antonio's  daughter  who  keeps  the  inn. 

Examiued  by  Lord  GREV.— I  wish 
to  ajk  him  if  any  person  asked  witness 
to  give  evidence  np;ainst  the  queen  ; 
«nd.  if  so,  whom? — No. 

Did  no  person  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  .givitiij  evidence  against  the 
tjux-cn  ? — Tluie  is  Kastelli,  as  1  men- 
tioned the  other  day. 

Any  other  person  ?  Another  person 
of  the  name  of  Kiganti,  Avbo,  when  I 
went  to  Jus  shop  lo  buv  some  snufl'. — 

The     ATTOUNKYGENER.AL    ob- 
jected to  the  witness  proceeding  with 
this  answer- 
Lord  GKEY  wished  the  rest  of  the 
ednver>at!on  to  be  detailed. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  said, 
ho  only  now  took  the  same  objection 
that  had  been  taken  on  another  pcint, 
but  qiiile  analotjoiis  to  this,  by  her 
niaje->iy'sc()un.-.el.  What  Ri^ranti  said 
on  that  occasion  could  not  be  evidence, 
and  would  not  appear  on  their  lord- 
stiips'  niinutes. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR— Mr. 
Solicitor,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard? 

The  SOLICITOR-GENEUAL   was 


of  opinion,  that  whatever  conversatioa 
passed  between  the  witness  and  a  stran- 
ger, could  njf>l  be  given  here.  Person- 
ally, he  had  no  objection  to  the  answer; 
but,  as  officially  before  their  loi-dships, 
he  was  bound  to  take  it. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  con- 
tended, that  according  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence,  this  answer  wa« 
inadmissible.  Such  conversation  coul4 
not  he  considered  as  evidence. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  wi«ihe* 
to  know  the  grounds  of  the  objection- 
andalso  to  call  on  her  Majesty's  coun- 
sel to  support  the  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— The  answer  in 
page  410,  referred  to  Riganli,  and  in 
the  present  stag'e  he  thought  this  was 
enough  to  authorize  their  nersistiiMf 
in  the  question.  Riganti  went  to  Ra»- 
ielii,  and  asked  him  to  go  before  the 
Italian  advocate  and  before  the  com- 
mission. He  did  so,  and  after  that 
went  before  the  Milan  Commission,  who 
examined  them.  Li  fact,  he  was  an 
agent,  and  an  active  agent.  K  was  ne- 
cessary to  open  the  door  to  such  evi- 
dence as  this.  What,  if  he  could  prove 
many  persons  were  promised  reward* 
if  they  swore  against  the  princess — 
even  that  they  saw  Bergami  pat  hta 
hand  up  thte  princess's  petticoats — what* 
if  he  proved  this  and  more — what,  if 
he  could  connect  these  slanders  with 
the  Milan  Commission  ?  What!  would 
their  lordships  preclude  evidence  to 
vlhat  ?  Would  any  man  hesitnte  to  say, 
his  mind  would  not  be  decided  against 
the  bill  if  a  system  of  bribery  to  cor- 
rupt evidence  were  proved  i'  It  nowr 
appeared  his  majesty's  government 
were  to  be  his  antagonists  ?  and  would 
any  one  say  Lords  Liverpool  and  Har- 
rowby,  who  were  now  his  antagonists, 
would  not  be  inlluenccd,  if  he  could 
prove  thoie  fellows,  employed  by  their 
aopenis,  went  about  offering  other 
people  money  for  false  and  filthy 
swearing.  Rasfelli  did  so  ;  so  did  Ri- 
ganti ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
seen  a  conspiracy  was  proved  against 
the  queen,  and  by  parties  at  the  other 
side.  If  different  people  combined  in 
a  conspiracy,  though  he  could  notbrinj^ 
it  home  to  noblo  lords  opposed  againij 
him,  still,  if  he  proved  the  one-half  of 
what  he  could  prove,  conspiracy  ex- 
isted to  a  frighttvil  and  alarming  extent. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  his  opinion  remained  uuchangod. 
The  evidence  olfered  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  law,  us  prac- 
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tised  in  the  courts  below,  be  pat.  In 
Justice  to  him,  he  hoped  the  question 
would  be  put  to  the  judges. 

Earl  GUEY  ajpreed,  that,  according 
to  the  practice  in  the  courts  below,  tiie 
onestion  could  not  be  put ;  but  he 
tbonf^ht  a  case  now  existed  which  en- 
titled them  to  depart  from  these  rules. 

After  some  obAcrvations  from  Earl 
Liverpool,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord 
Redestlale,  the  question  was  ne^tived 
without  a  division. 

The  witness  was  then  recalled,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  qiiestinn  from  one  of 
(he  peers  said,  Kustelli  had  told  him 
that  l)e  Mont  was  to  receive  a  rt-ward 
for  giving  evidence  iigaiast  the  queen. 

TVVENTY-SKCOND  WITNESS. 
'  POMPELLIO  POM  ATI  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Wilde.  I  was  nlerk 
to  the  professional  agent  of  Ucr  ma- 
jesty at  Milan.  I  was  taken  to  (he 
bouse  of  Viiinacarli.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him'  The  moment  he  saw 
ine  he  knew  me,  and  told  me  to  brin^ 
the  papers  of  her  royal  hi»huess  to 
bim. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement- to 
bring  these  papers  ? 

The  SOLICITOR.GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question. 

Mr.  WILDE  supported  the  question 
as  perfectly  admissible.  Vjlmacarti  had, 
if  no  other  person  had,  been  dixtinctiy 
proved  to  be  an  agent  in  thii>  abomina- 
ble conspiracy.     What  he  proposed  by 
this  witness  to  prove  was,  that  V'ilma- 
carti  and  Colonel  Brown,  or  the  former 
■with    the   sanction  of.  the  latter,   had 
oflered  to  the  witness  a  valuable  con- 
sideration to  purloin  from  the  profes- 
sional law  agent  of  the   Princess   of 
Wales,  the  papers  connected  with  her 
defence.      He   submitted,    with   confi-  ' 
<leuce,  that  the  queen  could  not  be  shut  ' 
out  from  ^bowing  this  fact,  as  well  as  I 
other  facts     exhibiting    the    atrocious  : 
conduct  of  these  agents  in  their  true 
colours.     If  such  offers  were  proved 
tu  the  courts  below,  any  prosecuUoa  : 
would  be  instantly  scouted.  I 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  submitted,  that  unless  i 
he  was  allowed  to  shew  the  flagitious 
manner  in  which  this  conspiracy  had 
been  got  up,  it  was  in  vdin  for  bim  to 
attempt  to  defend  his  illustrious  client 

The  SOLICITOR.GENERAL  was 
heatd  in  reply,  and  at  half-past  four 
Nte  house  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  October  17. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  advert- 
ing to  the  objection  which  had  been 
taken  yesterday  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  conduct  of  Vilma- 
carti,  moved,  that  the  following  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  the  judges; 
If,  in  the  trial  «if  a  civil  action  or  a 
criminal  indictment,  evidence  had  been 
given  on  thi;  cross-examination  of  ths 
witnesses  examined  in  chief  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  civil  action,  or  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  of  the  iodictmeot, 
from  wtiii  h  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
A.  B  bad  been  employed  to  collect 
witnesses  for  the  plaiutili  or  the  pro- 
secution ;  and  if  the  defendant,  in  a 
civil  action,  or  under  indictment,  ol>^ 
fered  proof  that  A.  B.  had  gone  about 
to  induce  CD.  to  give  corrupt  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  civil  action  or 
criminal  ciiaige.'; — no  witness  called  as 
a  witness  in  chief  for  the  indictment, 
or  civil  action,  having,  under  cross. 
e.Yamina.ion  y[iven  any  proof  of  A.  B's 
corrupt  agency — would  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below  allow  0.  D.  a  witness 
called  for  the  defence,  to  give  false 
testimony  in  support  of  the  civil  suit 
or  the  criminal  cliarges,  there  being 
no  proof  tliat  A.  B.  bad  been  autho- 
rised by  his  principal  to  make  offers  ? 

£..ri  GUEV,  beiore  tinir  lordships 
came  to  a  {le<.i«iiou  on  iliis  quesiinu, 
Hislied  to  sav  a  few  words.  It  the  no- 
ble and  leaiiieU  lord  wislie(i  to  propose 
the  queaiou  to  the  learned  judges 
luereiy  tor  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
should  ou  that  grouud  not  object,  to  it. 
But  he  DMist  declare  he  was  of  onioioa, 
tliat,  even  if  ilie  jud^'es  did  decide  that, 
according  to  ihc  rules  of  evidence  in  the 
courts  below,  the  exaiuination  proposed 
In  the  quecii's  counsel  could  not  be  aJ- 
Iviwed,  their  lordshipswere  not  bonud 
to  act  «iu  that  decision.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, he  would  contend  that,  in  ^on- 
seqiic'iice  of  the  knowled^re  of  acts 
uliicli  had  come  to  them  Irom  the  bar, 
iliey  were  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
tniib  of  the  alegations.  He  was  how- 
ever, not  luucit  disposed  to  oppose  the 
irijiositio.!  of  \hi  nohle  and  learned 
hrJ,  because,  whatever  might  be  the 
ai.s.ver  given  by  the  learited  judges,  he 
should  propose  to  their  lordships  to 
pruce-.'d  in  the  course  of  inquiry  which 
was  now  suspended.  The  present  point 
of  inquiry  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  cjuiiunatiun  of  ihj  case  of  Ras- 
telli ;  iuto  thai  case  their  lordships  had 
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'•  consented  to  inquire  ;  but  the  evidence 
in  that  case  was  improperly  admitted, 
if  the  rule  was  to  be,  that,  unless  agency 
could  be  provfil,  they  were  not  to  re- 
ceive evidence  oF  cvirriiption. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  wished 
to  saj  a  few  words  in  consequence  of 
what  had  'alien  from  the  noWe  lord 
opposite.  In  the  first  place,  as  ti>  the 
objection  to  confining  the  question  to 
be  proposed  to  the  judges  to  the  ))raf- 
tice  of  the  courts  in  civil  actions,  he 
believe  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  no  objection  to  strike  these 
words  out,  and  to  let  the  question  go 
to  the  judges  without  any  limitation. 
"With  regard  to  the  general  argument 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  thought  the  view 
taken  by  him  was  founded  altogelher 
in  mistake.  He  desired  that  no  man 
should  suppose  that  he  meant  to  argue 
that  It  was  uot  as  bad  to  endeavour  to 
corrupt  those  who  had  not  been  brought 
forward  as  wiiuesses,  as  it  was  to  suboru 
those  who  had  actually  been  before  the 
house.  In  his  opinion,  to  attempt  cor- 
ruption in  the  one  instance  was  just 
as  iniquitous  as  in  (he  other;  but  what 
he  contended  was,  that  in  the  latter  | 
case  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  i 
this  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  j 
upon  to  go  into  an  irrelevant  inquiry, 
which  he  did  not  see  could  have  any 
effect  on  the  present  proceedings.  If 
the  judges  shunid  be  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  might  be  received,  he  consit 
dered  that  justice  would  require  that 
they  should  hear  what  the  parties  ac- 
cused could  offer  in  their  defence. 

Lord  ERSKINE  concurred  in  opi- 
nion with  Earl  Grey  and  spoke  at  some 
length,  b'U  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 
not  distin(  tly  heard  below  the  bar.  The 
evidence  he  thought  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected  hy  their  lordship's 
decision.  He  had  not  altered  the  opi- 
nion which  he  gave  on  the  subject  yes- 
terday. Having  considered  the  matter 
still  further,  and  called  to  his  recollection 
his  practicp]]at  the  bar  in  early  life,  he 
felt  convinced  with  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey)  that  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  allowed  without  any 
question  being  put  to  the  judges.  He 
'  .  thought  it  strange  that,  after  the  ad- 
\  mission  bad  been  made  that  the  hou>e 

were    bound   by    technical    rules,   but 
•  were  to  attain  the  truth  and  administer 

'        substantial    justice,    the   admission   of 

Ptbis  testimony  should  be  opposed  ;  and 
iu  that  anomalous  proceeding  all  the 
disadvautaees   were  siili  thrust   upon . 
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the  queen,  and  none  of  the  advantages 
accorded  to  her. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
the  question  appeared  to  him  to  be, " 
whether  the  house  would  abide  by  the 
rulcis  of  evidence  of  the  courts  of  law 
or  not.  If  the  excellence  of  those 
rules  were  admitted  in  the  courts  below, 
he  desired  to  know  why  they  were  not 
applicable  to  the  highest  as  well  as  ~ 
the  lowest  courts  of  judicature. 

The  Earl  of  ROSLYN  said,  that  the 
house  was  bound  to  dispose  of  the  bil 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  promoters  of  it ;  but  was  it  nothing 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  evi- 
dence had  been  collected  ?  \\'as  it  no- 
th  ug  to  shew  that  the  fountain  from 
which  it  was  drawn  was  corrupted,  and 
nn  truth  could  flow  from  such  a  source  ? 
Wa5  it  nothing  to  shew  this  from  those 
who  had  refused  the  proflFered  bribe, 
and  who  dec  ared  the  agent  that  ten- 
dered it  ?  ]^i<l  any  body,  in  point  of 
fact,  doubt  t!te  agency  of  Vilmacarti  in 
this  cause  }  Nolmdy  could  now  doubt 
the  agency  of  either  co  onel  Hrown  or 
Mr.  Powell;  for  the  latter,  by  his  re- 
fusal to  give  the  letter  of  the  former, 
clearly  established  the  diiect  agency  of 
both,  if,  with  these  palpable  facts  be- 
fore their  lordship*,  with  these  pro. 
ceeding";  of  agents  so  long  engaged  in 
collecting  testimony,  they  should  deem 
it  right  to  reject  in  the  present  stage  of 
their  proceedings,  the  only  inquirj 
which  could  make  their  future  pro- 
gress safe,  then  indeed,  be  should  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  saw  no  safety 
for  the  administration  of  justice  there 
—that  he  saw  no  hope  of  the  salutary 
protection  of  the  community,  no  safe- 
guard against  the  recurrence  of  dark 
and  dubious  means  to  entrap  testimony 
destined  to  sap  the  foundation  of  |a>- 
tice  (hear). 

After  some  further  discussion,  in 
which  Lord  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Redesdale,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Marquis  ofLansdowu,  and  Lord  King 
too;  part. 

It  was  agreed  to  refer  two  questions  ; 
they  were  in  substance  as  implied  by 
the  preceding  argument :  whether  va 
courts  of  ordinary  judicature,  evidence 
can  be  received  of  corrupt  practices,  of 
bribery,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  m. 
a  cause  under  trial,  by  any  agent,  with- 
out previously  establishing  in  proof  the 
fact  of  his  agency. 

The  judges  then  retirtd. 
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proprirty  of  receiving  which,  no  dcci- 
(iuii  liud  >'et  taken  place,  migiit  not, 
nnder  particular  circunistances,  be  le- 
jjaliz'd,  and  tendered  adnii^^ible.  Al- 
tlt<Mig)i  tlie  question  put  to  the  learned, 
judges  mi^ht  be  by  them  decided  ia  the 
affirmative,  he  would  assume  tliat  «  ne- 
gative decihion  had  taken  phice,  and 
under  that  suppusitioii  would  put  the 
fitllowing  question  ; — •'  Suppos^ing,  ac- 
cordiiig  tu  the  rule  of  law,  evidence 
of  a  c<ins])iracy,  by  suborned  witnesfces 
to  support  any  prosecution,  ot!ght  not 
to  he  admitted,  except  such  as  applies 
to  the  prosecutor,  or  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  him,  whose  general  evidence 
of  such  conspiracy  will  not,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  first  instance,  be  received, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  connect  the 
prosecutor  himself,  or  any  aiifcnt  em- 
ployed by  him,  with  the  conspiracy  i 
and  whether,  by  the  same  rule,  evi- 
dence should  not  be  received  from  the 
defendant,  he  seeking  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  suborn 
evidence  against  him  ?  His  lorpship 
moved,  "  that  this  question  be  referred 
to  the  judges." 

The  question  was  referred  to  tho 
judges,  and  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  house  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  18. 

The  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE   this 
day  delivered  his  judgment  in  the  name 
of  all  his  Itrother  judges  on  thfe  ques- 
tions  which  were  yesterday  submitted 
to  them.      He  said   he  had   conferred 
with  his  learned  brother  judges  on  the 
questions  submitted    to  them    by  their 
lordships,  on  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  come  to  a  decision  yesterday. 
He,  after  considering   the  subject  with 
them,  had   written  down  his  own  opi-« 
nion.    This,  on  perusing  it,  his  learned 
brothers  had  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
and    he  was,  therefore,   authorised   to 
deliver  it  to  the  house  as  their  opinion. 
His  lordship  then   proceeded   to   read 
the  paper,   which  he    had   drawn  up. 
It  stated  the  first   question  referred  to 
their   consideration,   which    he   (Chief 
Justice   Abbott^    regarded   as   one   of 
great  importance,  and  had  accordingly 
given   it  all  the  attention    due    to   it, 
with  anxiety   proportioned  to   its  im- 
portance; and  he  now,  with  great  dif- 
fidence, submitted    the    result  of  that 
consideration    to   the  house.     He  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  view  the  question 
as  if  the  parties  were  reversed  ;  and 


After  an  hour's  absence,  the  judges 
returned  to  the  house. 

LORD  CHI Kl' JUSTICE  ABBOT 
stated,  that  the  judiccs  had  conferred 
together  on  the  questions  propounded 
to  tliem  ;  but,  in  ronsequeu  e  of  their 
great im|)ortance,  they  required  farther 
time,  until  to-morrow,  before  they  de- 
livered their  opinion. 

The  LORU  CHANCELLOR  im- 
mediately moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  house. 

-The   Karl  of  CARNARVON  did  not 
fJOBceive  that  their  lordships  could  be 
luore     uuprofitably     employed     than 
sitting  ill  that  place  discussing  techni- 
cal questions  ;  hec -Ause  it  appeared  to 
him  that   the   (loinl  of  law  which  had 
beeuso  much  debated  had  no  connexion 
whatever  wiih  the  point  of  duty,  on  | 
which  they  would  ultiinateTy  he  called 
to  decide  foriheruselves      Whether  this  j 
alleged  conspiracy  Le  proved  or  be  not 
proved,   the   real    question    for    their 
lordships'   decision    must   be   whether 
ihey  would  yield  to  the  demand  of  mi- 
nisters ;  6rst  to  give  them  the  human 
sacritice  for  which  they  thirsted  (hear), 
and,  when  they  had  immolated   their 
victim,  to  proceed  to  inquire   by  what 
foul  crime-,  by  what  wicked  artifices, 
that  victim  had  been  led  to  the  altar  ? 
(Hear).     This   was   the  most  extraor- 
dinary proposition  that   a   minister  of 
the  crown  had  ever  asiumed  the  right, 
of  subniituug  to  their  lordships,   but 
still  it  was  the    true  question  now  be- 
fore them.     Their  lordships  might  do 
well  to  amuse  themselves   by  putting 
questions  to  the  judges,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  rid  of  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had   stated ;  therefore, 
he  thought  they  had  better  at  onee  meet 
that    question    boldly    and    manfully 
(hear,    hear).     Cut    if     ihcy   thought 
proper  to  wait   for  a  decision  on  this 
point  of  law,  which,  he  repeated,   was 
wholly  irrelevant   to  the  point  of  duty, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
the  greai  ((iiestion.     He  would  not  apo- 
logize for   this  sort  of  appeal,  whichi 
to  some,  might  appear  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  bevause  he  was  convinced  that 
they  could  not  waste  their  time  worse 
than  pursuing  the  line  of  proceeding 
which  they  had  adopted. 

Lord  ERSKINE  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  that  another  question 
should  be  rfe I  red  to  the  judges,  with 
the  view  of  aicertaining  whether  evi- 
dence like  that  ou  which  their  lord- 
ships had  been  debating,  and '  on  the  I. he  then  proceeded  to  show  what  might 
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\jc  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  in  the  case  lie  had 
supposed.  He  shewed  that,  under 
particular  circumstances,  it  miu;ht  ^o 
to  throw  discredit  on  a  just  defence, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  condemnation  of 
an  innocent  jjerson.  This  consider- 
ation enabled  him  to  contemplate  witli 
more  calmness  tlic  answer  which  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give. 
In  cases  like  the  present,  agents,  to 
obtain  evidence  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed:  and  tiiere  was  no  disgrace  in 
employing,  or  in  beinj:;  employed,  as 
an  agent.  The  principal  in  any  .case 
could  only  be  affected  by  the  acts  <^' 
the  agent,  where  those  acts  were  au- 
thorised by  the  principal.  One  person* 
could  not  be  disgraced  by  the  actions 
of  another  who  might  be'  his  agent, 
unless  the  actions  referred  could  be 
proved  to  havebeemlone  by  his  imme- 
diate order.  It  was  possible  that  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the 
prosecution,  the  prosecutor  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  acts  of  his  agent,  and 
would  reject  the  means  that  were  used 
if  they  came  within  his  knowledge.  An 
important  consideration  jui,^!;ested  itself 
as  to  the  effects  snob  acts  ought  to  have 
on  the  character  of  witnesses.  These 
might  be  numerous  and  respc^ctable  in 
a  case  where  the  agent  for  tlie  prose- 
cution had  grossly  mirconducted  him- 
self; and  the  witnesses  were  not  all 
to  be  regarded  as  perjured  knaves,  be- 
cause certain  wicked  endeavours  had 
been  made  to  seduce  other  persons,  by 
money  or  other  means,  to  give  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  He,  therefore,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  which  he  had  supposed  as  analo- 
gous to  it,  liie  question  could  not  be 
put.  If  it  were  proved  that  practices 
of  the  kind  alluded  (o  bad  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  agent,  a  slight  degree 
of  !4H5picioii  might  in  consequence  at- 
tach to  the  wifnessfs,  but  it  was  not  on 
suspicions  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
ought  to  be  founded — it  ou^ht  to  rest 
upon  facts.  He  begged  to  add,  that  be 
by  no  means  went  the  length  of  saying 
that,  in  no  case,  and  under  no  possible 
circumstances,  could  evidence  of  the 
nature  now  tendered  be  received.  His 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
case  ought  to  be  opensd,  in  order  that 
the  judges  might  form  an  adequate  opi- 
nion, whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  different  bearings  of 
those  circuoutaneei,  'the   propounded 


proof  of  conspiracy  could  or  could  not 
be  admitted- 

The  ATTORNEY-GjENERAL  said, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  shown 
that  his  o'ljection  was  well  founded  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  he 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  in- 
quiry  being  gone  into  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen'-  wiio  had 
formed  the  Milan  Commission,  reserv- 
ing, however,  to  those  gentlemen,  the 
right  of  calling  witnesses  for  their  own 
vindication,  in  answer  to  any  evidence 
that  might  be  brought  against  them  on 
the  other  side. 

^'  Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  he  could 
not  exactly  arrive  at  the  real  decision 
Nof  the  judges. 

Lord"  LIVERPOOL  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  unless  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations respecting  evidence  obtain- 
ing in  the  courts  below,  were  observed 
generally  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
house  would  be  continually  plunged 
into  collateral  in ve=tigations beside  the 
present  question.  Still,  however,  he 
for  one,  should  be  most  anxious  for  the 
house  to  enter  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  Commis- 
sion, pr!)vided  they  thought  this  the  pe- 
riod at  v.hich  it  was  fit  that  investi- 
gation of  their  conduct  ought  to  be 
gone  into. 

Lord  GREY  conceived  that  the  pro- 
posed examination  wbich  had  been  in- 
terrupted ought  to  be  gone  into,  but 
he  could  by  no  means  entertain  that 
opinion  oji  the  grounds  stated  by  the 
Atlo«iey-Oeneral,  or  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  bouse. 
The  noble  earl  then  moved,  that  the 
witness  should  be  called  in,  and  asked 
the  question  which  had  been  objected 
to. 

After  some  further  observations  from 
the  Fjord  Chaneellor  and  Lord  Erskine, 
the  witness  was  ordered  to  bewailed 
in  accordingly.  '^  '  .  . 

^'revious  to  the  arrival  of  the  wit- 
.iicsj,  Mr.  Granville  Sharpc  was,  at  the 
instauce  of  Lord  Kenyon,  called  to 
the  h'.ir  to  correct  lUe  statement  whicli 
had  bepu  made  of  the  Bishop,  of  Cal- 
cutta having  been  preseotat  the  Turk- 
ish dance,  described  in  his  evidence, 
lie  since  understood  the  Bishpp,  was 
not  there. 

HAlJtlDEL  INMAN,  of  the  Navy- 
nffico,  presented  to  tjie  bouse  extracts 
from  the  sHips'  b,ook8  relative  to  tho 
servifiqof  WilluMn'C^rruJgton. 
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POMPELLIO     POMATI    recalled 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

All  the  previous  questions  aod  an- 
swers of  the  witness  were  repeated 
until  the  short-Iiand  writer  came  to  the 
question  to  which  the  objection  had 
been  takeii' 

Mr.  WILUE  then  put  the  following 
question :  — 

You  have  !-(ated  that  Vilmacarti  had 
told  you  to  bring  her  royal  bighness's 
papers;  did  lie  offer  you  any  induce- 
ment to  bring  tiiose  papers  ?  He  told 
me  that  he  would  have  given  me  an  em- 
ployment, and  that  he  would  have  given 
rae  more  emolument  than  my  employer. 
The  further  testimony  given  by  the 
witness  was  as  follows  :— 

The  employment  which  he  promised 
me  was  in  the   police  of  Milan.     On 
the  following  day  I  brought   him  some 
papers.    He  told  me  to  come  after  sun- 
set.    I  took  papers  in  this  way  to  Vil- 
macarti seven  or  eight  times.     I  took 
them  from   the   office  of  Codatzi,  the 
queen's  advocate,     I  received   money 
for  taking  these  papers.      Vilmacarti 
knew  1  was  a  clerk  in  Codatzi's  office.  | 
I  received  money  for  taking  these  pa- 
pers six  times.    I  was  not  satisfied  with 
tlie  money  I  bad  received    (laughter). 
I  complained   once  to  Colonel  Brown 
that  Vilmacarti  had  not  given  me  money 
enough  for  taking  her  royal  highness's 
papers  to  him.    He  told  me  that  he 
was  a  friend   to  the  advocate   Vilma- 
carti, and  that  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
he  would   pay  me  what  he  had   pro* 
Vlfsed  rae.     Clolunel  Brown  told  me  to 
call  the  next  day  on  Vilmacarti,  and 
that  he  would  give  me  something.     I 
^'ent,  and  received  some  more  money. 
The  papers  which  I  took  to  Vilmacarti 
were  letters  and  other  papers  relating 
to  evidence  in  favour  of  the  princess. 
I  know  a  man  of  the   name  of  Ri- 

fanti.  He  applied  to  me  for  papers, 
spoke  to  Vilmacarti  of  hira.  I  said 
I  did  not  know  him ;  and  he  told  me 
be  Was  a  man  of  character.  He  ap- 
plied to  me  for  papers  respecting  the 
affairs  of  her  royal  highness.  Riganti 
knew  I  was  in  the  service  of  Codatzi. 
He  lold  me  he  would  give  me  a  deal  of 
money. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL. — There  was  a  person  who 
came  to  ne  twice,  and  urged  me  to  go 
to  Vilmacarti ;  be  took  me  twice.  He 
said  I  should  be  made  a  gentleman  of 
if  I  went.  I  knew  Vilmacarti  was  em- 
ployfld  ia  the  process  against  her  royal 


highness  when  I  went.  Codatzi,  my 
employer,  was  employed  in  th«  affairi 
of  the  princess  iu  Italy.  I  did  not,  as 
an  honest  man,  cuntmunicate  to  bim 
the  message  I  bad  received  to  take 
away  the  papers,  i  do  not  know  the 
person  by  whom  I  was  desired  to  go 
to  Vilmacarti.  I  met  him  accidentally 
in  the  street. — The  witness  underwent 
a  further  long  cruss-examinati»n, 
during  which  he  coufiroied  his  former 
testimony.  He  said  be  was  induced 
to  c-jme  here  solely  from  a  desire  to 
repair  the  evil  which  he  bad  done. 
He  expected  no  reward.  He  was  now 
in  the  cloth  trade ;  and  did  not  intend 
to  go  back  to  the  service  of  Codatzi. 

PHILLIPPO  POMI  recalled  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Tyndall. — I  know  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Riganti.  He 
lives  at  the  Porto  di  Genesa,  Milan. 
He  sells  tobacco,  vinegar,  &c.  When 
1  went  to  bis  shop  he  had  always  some- 
thing to  tell  me. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  any  evidence  being  received 
of  offers  made  by  Riganti. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
that,  after  what  the  last  wituess  had 
said  respecting  Vilmacarti  andRigauti, 
this  evideuce  might  be  received. 

Witness  in  continuation, — I  went  to 
buy  salt  or  something  else,  and  he 
asked  me  (for  he  knew  that  I  belonged 
to  the  Barona),  if  I  had  ever  seen  those 
"  scherze"  between  the  princess  and 
Bergami ;  if  I  did,  now  was  the  time 
to  come  forward  to  obtain  something, 
and  become  a  man  (the  interpreter  ex- 
plained that  "  scberze"  meant  any- 
thing or  nothing).  I  answered  "  No, 
I  had  seen  no  scherze  ;"  and  then  he 
replied,  •'  How  !  have  you  not  seen 
Bergami  putting  the  princess  on  horse 
or  ass-back,  and  thrust  his  hand  ?" 
I  told  bim  that  this  was  a  true  false- 
hood Cmuch  laughter)  ;  for,  instead 
of  that,  be  paid  her  all  possible  repect 
and  decency— such  as  the  greatest  per- 
sonage required— such  as  was  due  to 
her.  The  same  sort  of  conduct  oc- 
curred whenever  I  went  into  the  shop, 
so  that  I  was  obliged,  in  fact,  never 
more  to  go  into  his  shop,  and  I  left  it 
altogether,  because  he  bothered  me  so 
much  on  this  subject — he  gave  me  so 
much  trouble  and  anD0yance. 

Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.  —  These  conversations 
passed  when  there  were  several  people 
in  the  shop.  Riganti  went  so  far  to  as 
•ay,    they    would  wage   war    against 
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tb«princetl  iiU  death.  There  was  a 
man  whose  name  was  Antonio  Baroggi  I 
present  when  he  said  this.  i 

TWENTY-THIRD  WITNESS. 
ANTONIO  MAOINI  examined  by 
Mr.  Williams. — I  come  from  Venice  : 
I  was  formerly  in  the  police  :  I  am  now 
a  mauasjer  «>f  estates.  I  know  a  person 
of  the  name  nf  Paoli  Zangli ;  he  was  a 
manager  of  a  theatre  at  Venice.  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  in  March,  1818. 
I  remember  bctiug  with  him  at  the 
Theatre  Saa  Lucca  last  year,  in  the 
mouth  i>f  November.  1  remember  his 
receiving  two  letters  at  once.  I  saw 
him  open  them,  and  1  saw  amotion  of 
surprise  when  be  read  ihem.  Zan^li 
and  I  went  to  Milan  about  six  or  seven 
days  after  the  recei|>t  of  the  letters. 
We  went  by  the  dili«;tnce.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  the 
diligence  set  out,  1  saw  Zangli  receive 
15  Napoleons  d'or,  which  were  sent 
him  from  Milan.  Wlien  we  aiTived 
at  Milan  1  went  with  Zanglito  a  house 
in  the  Porto  d'Orientale — lo  the  house 
No.  660.  There  was  a  tailor'-,  shop  on 
one  side  of  this  house.  Zatigli  weut 
up  stairs  ;  I  remained  below  till  his 
return.  1  also  accom)>anied  Zan|;li  to 
the  house  of  Vilmacarti.  Ou  that  oc- 
casion Zangli  went  up  and  waited  an 
hour  and  a  half.  We  afterwards  went 
to  the  house  of  another  man,  and  then 
to  the  bouse  of  Colonel  or  Major  Brown. 
It  was  to  Colonel  Brown's  liouse  we 
first  went.  When  Zangli  went  up  on 
the  second  occasion,  I  again  waited 
below.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Zaugli 
came  down.  He  had  his  hand  full 
of  double  Napoleons.  He  told  me  there 
were  80. 

What  dijd  he  sav  to  you  then  > 

The  ArrORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jectad  to  this  question,  and  said,  that 
at  present  there  was  not  the  slighest 
pretence  for  asking  the  house  to  admit 
evidence  so  irregular  as  the  conver- 
sation, whatever  it  might  be,  between 
Zangli  and  the  witness  of  what  passed 
between  the  former  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  been.  As  the  case 
now  stood,  there  was  nothing  v;hatever 
to  show  that  Zangli  was  either  the 
agent  of  Colonel  Brown  or  Vilmacarti. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  contended  that,  in 
point  of  law,  the  question  was  per- 
fectly admissible.  The  evidence  for 
which  he  called  fell  within  the  ordinary 
rule  of  declarations  accompanying 
the  fact,  but  be  did  not  mean  to  teat 
oQ  that. 


The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  denied 
that  they  came  within  any  such  rule. 

Mr.  VVILLIAMS  renewed  his  argu- 
ment, and  contended  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  put.  Suppose  ilie  witness 
were  to  say  that  he  was  told  to  make 
depositions  against  the  queen,  whether 
true  or  not,  and  to  receive  for  them 
valuable  considerations — suppose  this 
should  appear  to  be  the  declaration 
made  by  Zanijli  to  the  witness. 

The  A'lTORNEY-GENEllAL  here 
interrupted  iVIr.  Williams,  and  objected 
to  his  learned  friends,  arjjuins:  on  any 
such  declaration,  which,  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceeding,  was  perfectly  inad- 
missible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  in  reply,  that 
tliejudi;es,  in  delivering  their  opinion 
this  day,  had  said,  that  on  a  trial  for  a 
conspiracy,  it  was  competent  for  the 
party  to  begin  at  whatever  end  of  that 
conspiracy  they  thought  proper.  The 
usual  practice,  they  said,  was  to  begin 
with  evidence  of  a  general  nature, 
showing  the  existence  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  then  to  adduce  the  details, 
bringing  it  home  to  individuals.  His 
object  now  was  to  show  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  iti  Italy,  that  if  witnesses 
came  forward  against  the  queen,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong  was  their  testi- 
mony, they  would  be  jjrofitably  re- 
warded. He  had  here  shown  that  one 
witness  had  received  a  letter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  gone  to  Col. 
Brown,  and  that  when  he  came  down 
from  that  person  he  had  a  handful  of 
money,  which  he  showed  to  the  witness, 
who  is  now  ready  to  prove  the  fact. 
This  was  only  a  step  in  the  cause  it 
was  true  ;  but  how  else  but  by  steps 
were  they  to  unravel  the  conspiracy  f 
How  else  was  he  to  prove  it,  except 
by  showing  the  parts  of  which  It  con- 
sistcdi  ? 

Mr.  TYNDALL  followed  on  the 
same  side.  An  agency  was  to  be  proved 
in  several  ways,  both  by  direct  proof, 
and  by  reference.  It  was  in  a  variety 
of  instances  only  to  be  proved  ty  the 
latter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  charge 
of  bribery  was  brought  against  a  can- 
didate at  an  election,  how  rarely  in  the 
first  instance  could  evidence  be  ob- 
tained directly  to  affect  the  a^ent? 
The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
was  to  trace  his  conduct  by  his  acts,  to 
find  out  the  individual  by  it,  and  then 
trace  the  bribe  to  the  party  giving  it ; 
that  was  the  course  they  were  taking 
here. 
The    ATTORNEY-OENBRAL,   ia 
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reply,  entreated  the  house  to  pause 
before  «u*«tlmitted  tliis  evideuce,  and 
see  the  importance  of"  ndhcriiigf  to  ilie 
ordinary  rule  <>f  law,  which  was  fatal  to 
the  adMUSiibiliiy  of  tliis  question.  They 
bad  now  heard  that  ihey  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  admit  as  evidence  in 
this  cause  the  prevalent  reports  which 
nii?;ht  have  been  circulated  iu  Italy, 
because  it  was  jiossible  they  might 
have  made  an  inipreS',ion  on  the  miods 
of  the  witnesses.  The  house  nii£;ht 
now  clearly  see  the  extent  to  which 
the  other  side  wished  evidence  to  be 
received.  No  man  could  in  future  be 
safe  if  it  were  allowed  ;  and  it  was  his 
fthe  Ailoruey-Gcnerars)  duty  to  ob- 
ject to  it,  when  the  object  was  to  sub-, 
stautiate  so  foul,  so  heinous  a  crime. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  he  had 
no  right  to  reply,  he  only  wished  to 
explain. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENER\L!  I 
object,  my  lords,  to  this  examinatiop. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  I  only  beg  to 
say,  that  we  do  not  attack  CuJ.  Brown 
(order,  order). 

The  LORD   CHANCELLOR    said 
that  three  grounds  had  been  urged  for 
receiving    this   evidence  : — 1st,    That 
testimony,  might  be  given  of  general 
impressions  abroad;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  his  lordship  bad  ever  heard 
of  such  testimony  bein^  offered.     Se- 
condly,  it  was  asserted  that  agency 
had  been   established.     He  could  not 
conceive  on   what   ground  the  decla- 
rations «f  Zangli,  when  he  came  down 
stairs  to  the  witness,  could  be  admitted 
35   the  proof  of  what  had  passed  up 
stairs.     If  this  were  to  be  proved,  at 
ail  events  it  must  be  proved  by  Zangli 
bimself,  uuless  the  rule  that  the  best 
evidence  that  could  be  obtained  should 
be  adduced  was  completely  reversed. 
The  third  point  urged  was,  that  this 
might  in  the  result  tarn  out  to  be  evi- 
dence  of  a  conspiracy  ;  but  here  again 
his  lordship  knew   of  no  case  where 
such  had  been   allowed,  and  where  it 
^as  not  required  that  the  party  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  should  connect  it 
more   immediately  with  the    charge. 
For  these  reasons  he  thought  that  the 
objection   urged   by  the  Attorney-Ge- 
Defal  ought  to  prevail. 

Lord  ERSKINE  entertained  some 
flonsiderable  doubts  upon  the  subject- 
He  agreed  that  this  question  ought  to 
be  viewed  as  if  the  objection  had  been 


to  explain  its  object,  and  to  slate  whdi 
he  intended  to  attempt  by  (he  produc- 
tion of  thewitnes?.  If  the  proof  failed, 
no  party  would  be  alTccted. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  had 
no  objection  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  being  taken  on  the  subject,  and 
Lord  Erskiiie  expressed  his  assent. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the 
house  might  remember  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  open  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point. 

Lord  EKSKINE  observed,  that  coun- 
sel ojight  not  only  to  be  permiitcd  to 
open  it,  but  were  required  lo  open  it. 

The  LORD  CllANCKLLOK,  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  th? 
judges  who  sat  near  him,  said,  that 
though  it  might  not  be  regular,  he  was 
authorized  to  saythat  the  judges  enter- 
tained uo  doubt  thnt  the  evidence 
ought  not  to  be  received. 

Lord  REDESDALE,  in  a  few  words, 
expressed  his  concurrence. 

Earl  GREY  felt  disposed  to  agree 
in  the  opinion  given  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,'and  upon  the  three  grounds 
that  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.  Will  your 
lordships  allow  me  to  slate— 

The  llORD  CHANCELLOR:  The 
house,  I  dare  say,  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  allow  you  to  state  what  you 
wish  to-morrow,  but  it  is  now  four 
o'clock. — Adjourned. 

THURSDAY,  October  19. 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  this  day  prepared 
10  continue  the  examination  of  the 
witness  Maoni,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  by  his  evidence  that  Zangla 
had  been  party  to  a  conspiiacy  against 
the  queen,  by  otfering  to  him  (Maoni) 
a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  swear  to  facts 
of  which  he  had  Ho  knowledge. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  consider- 
able length,  which  terminated  in  the 
rejection  of  the  question — as  there  w^p 
no  proof  of  Zangla  having  acted  as  an 
authorized  agent. 

Antonio  Maoni  recalled,  and  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  AVILLIAMS.— You 
stated  yesterday,  that  you  went  with 
Zangla  from  Venice  to  Milan  ?  I 
did. 

Did  you  return  with  Zangla  to  Ve- 
nice?—Yes. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Milan  ? 
—Two  days. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Milan, to 


taken  on  an  indictment;  and  he  ad- I  Venice  ?— One  hundred  and  eighty-five 

mitted  also,  that  before  such  evidence  I  miles. 

cotUd  be  eotered  upon,  couneel  ought       Di4  ymi  p»y  your  owu  expenses,  or 
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did  any  one  pay  them  for  you?— I  did 
not  pay  even  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
livr^;  Zangla  paid  the  whole. 

Had  you  any  business  of  your  own 
at  Milan  P — No. 

Had  Zangla  any  as  a  stage  manager 
or  otherwise  ? — None,  lie  went  only 
for  tliis  object. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  object? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  the  question. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  that  they 
only  wanted  to  know  what  the  witness 
meant  by  certain  words  lie  had  used. 
He  had  never  before  heard  sucii  an  ex- 
planation objected  to. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  perhaps  the  question  could  be  put 
in  a  shape  which  wouM  leave  no  room 
for  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  do  so. 

To  the  witness. — Did  you  see  Zangla 
do  any  thing  else  than  go  to  the  Porto 
Orientale  and  thi'  Rue  Gabello  ? — He 
went  also  to  look  after  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Imberti,  a  sort  of  second  ma- 
nager of  the  theatre. 

You  told  us,  yesterday,  you  saw 
Zangla  come  down  stair?  from  colonel 
Brown  « ith  a  number  of  Napoleons  in 
his  hand  ?     Yes,  I  did. 

At  that  time  did  he  make  you  any 
offer  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  the  question ;  it  was  to  the 
very  same  purpose  as  that  which  their 
lordships  had  just  decided  should  not 
be  put. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  :  it  is  a  question  as 
to  a  fact. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL:  And 
we  object  10  that  fact,  as  not  relevant. 

Tlie  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  must 
confess  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
same  question  as  that  last  rejected. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  Am  I  then  to 
understand  that  the  decision  of  your 
lordships  is  to  apply  to  all  other  evi- 
dence that  we  may  have  ready  to  ad- 
duce of  similar  offers  having  been  made 
to  suborn  and  bribe. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:— Mr. 
Brougham  it  would  be  infinitely  too 
daring  for  the  house  to  give  an  aniwer 
to  your  question.  The  house  can  only 
decide  on  each  question  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  ,  We  can  tender 
no  other  kind  of  evidence  that  can 
bring  the  case  of  conspiracy  nearer  to 
the  Milan  Commission  than  that  which 
your  lordships  are  pleased  to  reject. 


We  have  not  Rastelli  to  produce,  we 
have  not  Riganti  to  produce ;  we  have 
no  means  of  compelling  their  appear- 
ance. All  that  we  can  do  we  are  ready 
to  do  ;  but  your  lordships  seem  to  say, 
that  all  we  can  do  is  of  no  avail.  .1  un- 
derstand your  lordships  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  calling  on  col.  BroTTn 
the  bringing  out  of  money  from  him 
and  slievving  that  money,  as  a  bribe  re- 
ceived to  bear  evidence  against  her  ma- 
jesty, are  circumstances  not  sufficient 
to  connect  the  bribery  with  the  agents 
of  the  Milan  Commission.  Jf  so,  I 
can  only  say  that  you  cut  thus  the  clue 
of  our  case;  we  can,  situated  as  we 
are,  Rastelli  being  withdrawn  from  iia, 
and  Riganti  beyond  our  reach,  pro- 
duce no  stronger  evidence  than  we  have 
tendered,  and  your  lordships  have  re- 
jected. If^.  such  is  the  decision  your  ■ 
lordships  have  come  to,  then  we  need 
not  carry  farther  the  line  of  evidence 
on  which  we  had  entered. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  All 
I  can  say,  without  taking  the  sense  of 
the  house  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the 
question  of  calling  other  witnesses 
must  be  left  entirely  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
left  to  any  better. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  :  Then  we  have  a 
further  question  to  put  to  the  witness 
Maoni. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  de- 
clined any  cross-examination. 

By  LORD  LAU  DERDALE.— When 
you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  the  hand  of 
Zangla,  were  they  loose,  in  bags,  or  in 
paper  ?  He  had  a  handful,  and  a  large 
hand  h«  has!     (A  laugh.) 


TWENTY-FIFTH   WITNESS. 

RUMARIGO  SALV  \DORE, "  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  DENMAN  :  I  am  from 
Treviso  ;  1  am  Professor  of  Literature, 
teacher  of  the  Italian  and  Latin  Ian* 
guages,  and  I  reside  at  Lausanne,  ia 
Switzerland.  In  1818  I  was  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  saw  .Sacchi.  He  held  a 
conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  process  against  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Did  he  make  any  application  to  you 
on  the  subj'ct? 

The  ArrORNEY-GENERAL  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  declaration  of  Sacchi,  given  by 
any  other  person,  was  not  admissible 
under  such  circumstances,  Sacchi  nut 
having  been  proved  to  be  an  agent. 
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Mr.  DENMAN  said,  bit  object  ia 
•&kin(r  the  qiiestioa  was  to  prove  ihat 
Sarclii  had  assured  the  witness  that  his 
fortuae  would  lie  made  if  he  gave  evi- 
deuce  against  the  queeu,  and  of  course 
to  shew  that  tlie  evidence  of  Sairhi 
agaiii<it  her  .oval  highness  was  iuad- 
milsible.  The  agency  of  Sarchi  had 
been  established  by  the  evidence  »>f 
De  Mont  and  another  «iines«.  He 
could  prove,  thai  at  Lausanne,  Sacchi 
perfornieil  acts  under  the  Commission. 
[Mr.  Denman  here  read  a  great  pan 
of  the  evidence  of  De  Mont  and  of 
Sacchi,  to  prove  the  employment  of 
Sacrbi  as  an  azc-ut]. 

Mr.  PARKE  said,  the  nature  of  the 
CTideric-e  just  quoted  was  not  such  as 
was  calculated  to  establish  the  agency 
of  Sacdii.  'Ibe  only  evidence  to  prove 
tbe  agency  wats,  that  Sacchi  had  brought 
a  witness  from  Lausanne,  and  that  he 
had  goiie  to  Charnitz,  but  for  what 
spcciHc  purpose  did  not  appear.  No 
proof  had  heeu  given  that  he  had  been 
cnitoloyed  by  the  Commission  tu  collect 
•▼ideuce  Eenernllv. 

Mr.  denman"  said,  their  lordships 
would  be  guilty  of  the  worst  of  blind- 
ness, if  they  would  now  refuse  to  opeu 
their  eyes  to  a  conspiracy  established 
for  such  base  purposes.  When  the 
Milan  Commission  was  talked  of,  it 
was  not  spoken  of  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, but  as  a  subject  upon  which 
there  was  no  doubt.  If  Sacchi  had 
been  found  employed  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion, at  Lau<>anne  and  at  Charnitz,  in 
the  way  he  was  ready  to  prove,  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission in  as  great  a  degree,  or  iwdeed 
a  greater  degree,  than  if  Riganti  bad 
been  concerned.  Tf,  then,  Sacchi  was 
known  to  be  an  atilhorised  agent  going 
about  and  abusin:;  tbe  authority  under 
which  he  was  acting,  could  their  lord- 
ships refuse  to  bear  evidence  in  proof 
of  such  vile  employment?  If  it  was 
lawful  to  inquire  into  tbe  acts  of  the 
Milan  Commission,  it  was  surely  com- 
petent to  their  lordships  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  that  Com- 
mission, in  gathering  the  evidence 
against  her  royal  highness. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  put  tbe  fol- 
lowing questions  to  tbe  judges,  the  first 
proposed  by  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
tbeln'terby  Lord  Erskiue." 

"•Whether,  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  below,  when  a 
witness  for  tba  prosecution  bad  been 
examined  in  chief,  and  bad  not  been 


cross-examined  as  to  any  declaratioof 
he  had  made  relating  to  his  procuring 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  whether 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  could  bring 
evidence  to  prove  such  declaration, 
without  first  calling  on  the  witness  to 
know  if  he  had  ever  made  such  decla- 
ration ? 

"  If  in  any  trial  a  witness  is  called 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiflT,  and  gives 
evidence  against  the  defendant,  and  if, 
after  tbe  cross-examination,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  witness  so  examined 
has  endeavoured  to  corrupt  persons  to 
give  evidence  against  the  defendant, 
whether  counsel  for  the  defendant  may 
not  be  allowed  to  adduce  evidence  of 
such  corrupt  acts  ?" 

'Ihe  judges  having  withdrawn  to  de- 
liberate on  these  questions,  the  bouse 
adjourned  at  balf-past  three.      > 

FRIDAY,  October  SO. 

On  tbe  motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  tbe  order  of  the  house  of 
the  21st  of  August,  by  which  the  wit- 
nesses were  ordered  to  be  in  attendance 
de  diem  in  die  was  read  ;  and  it  was 
read  ;  and  it  was  directed,  that  all  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
should  in  future  be  in  attendance,  so 
that  they'might  be  recalled  if  the  house 
should  have  occasion  to  call  them. 

The  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ABBOTT 
delivered  tbe  opinion  of  himself  and 
bis  brother  judges  on  the  questions 
which  were  yesterday  submitted  to 
them,  which  in  substance  amounted  to 
this — "  That,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice and  usage  of  the  courts  below,  as 
by  law  administered,  the  proposed 
proofs  coidd  not  be  adduced  without 
the  previous  cross-examination  of  the 
party  intended  to  be  impugned,  to  the 
facts  and  declaration,  charged  against 
him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  might  be 
immediatelv  called  back." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  asked 
Mr.  Brougham  whether  be  now  wished 
that  Sacchi  should  be  called  back  ? 

Mr  BROUGHAM  thought  they  had 
already  had  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  question  proposed,  without  recalling 
Sacchi. 

Mr.  GURNEV,  by  order  of  the  house, 
read  the  question  proposed. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
put  it  to  tbe  house,  whether  this  ques- 
tion sboidd  be  put  or  not? 

Earl  GREY  thought  that  sufficient 
evidence  bad  been  offered  to  conneet 
Sacchi  with  the  Milan  Commisston  as 
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their  agent;  and  in  this  impiession,  he 
moved  that  the  c|uestion  should  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  denied 
that  Sacchi  liad  been  proved  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Milan  Commission,  and 
ou  that  motion  he  ground  opposed  tiie 
motion. 

Lord  ERSKINE  said,  that  even  sup- 
posing Sacchi  had  not  been  (roved  to 
be  an  agent  on  liiis  occasion,  yet  that 
as  it  was  important  for  the  house  to  see 
the'^fxtent  to  which  the  subornation  of 
perjury  had  gone,  he  should  support 
the  motion  for  putting  the  question. 

Earl  IJARNLEY  read  a  cjuesiion 
which  he  put  to  De  Mont,  and  in  which 
sbe  stated  **  tliat  Satclii  had  toUl  her 
he  aslied  her  to  go  to  Milan,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission."  After  this 
-would  it  be  said  that  Sacchi  was  not  an 
agent  of  that  Commission  ? 

Lord  MANNERS  thought,  consist. 
ently  with  the  laws  of  evidence,  this 
question  could  not  be  put.  He  called 
upon  the  house,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  dignity,  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  law.  He  thought 
it  ought  to  be  put  to  the  judges,  whe- 
ther Sacchi  had  or  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  all  agent. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  sub- 
mitted that  the  house  ought  to  decide 
the  propriety  of  putting  this  question 
upon  their  own  judgment,  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
agency  had  been  proved  or  not,  and 
upon  this  the  house  were  themselves 
the  only  competent  judges. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then 
put  the  question  "  as  to  whether  the 
question  proposed  should  be  now  put 
or  not." 

The  house  divided:  Contents,  51.— 
Non-Conteuts,  155). —  M^ority,  108. 
Counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  iu- 
formed  them  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  the  question  could  not 
be  "  now  put.*' 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
offered  this  evidence  to\  shew  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  case  on  the  other 
side  had  been  tainted,  and  this  not 
under  a  criminal  prosecution,  btit  in 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  before  their 
lordships.  Placed  as  he  was,  he  should 
for  the  preseut  close  the  evidence  upon 
this  ■point  of  his  case,  and  proceed  to 
another. 

Counsel  were  bow  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 

39 


DEPARTURE  OF  RASTELLL 

Tlie  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  now 
addressed  the  house,  o.u  the  subject  of 
llastelli's  having  been  sent  out  of  the 
country,  with  a  passport  from  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  by  an  agent  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  bill  then  before 
the  house.  He  adverted  toilie  fact  of  a 
letter  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Powell 
to  colonel  Brown  by  that  man,  and  to 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Powell  admitted 
he  had  subsequently  received  from  co- 
lonel Brown,  announcing  the  indispo- 
sition of  Rastelli.  He  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  house,  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Powell  to  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  those  letters,  upon 
the  ground  of  their  being  cooficlential 
documents  connected  with  his  official 
character  as  an  agent  in  this  case,  and 
then  submitted  that  the  house  Ixad  a 
right  to  have  such  extracts  from  those 
letters  as  related  to  the  illness  of  Ras- 
telli, with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  point 
of  fact,  whether  the  ^true  reasons  had 
been  stated,  first  for  withdrawing  him 
from  the  country,  and  next  for  his  not 
returning  at  a  period  when  his  testi- 
mony was  so  peculiarly  required.  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  moving 
for  such  parts  of  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Powell  and  Colonel 
Brown,  as  related  to  the. departure  of 
Rastelli,  in  September  last,  and  to  his 
subsequent  detention  from  this  country. 
Lord  LIVERPOOL  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  confidetitial  correspondence 
of  a  party  could  not  be  called  for  ;  but 
he  was  ready  to  say,  the  house  having 
now  a  mixed  character,  it  was  for  their 
lordships  to  consider,  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  strict  right,  this  might  or 
might  not  be  permitted.  Agents,  when 
appointed,  were  endued  with  all  the 
confidence  due  to  agents,  and  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Powell  was  here  as  much 
so,  as  if  he  were  the  agent  of  the  illus- 
trious person  alluded  to  so  often.  This 
case  stood  on  a  different  ground  from 
the  }.ublic  documents  whicii  might  be 
drawn  up  or  signed  for  inspection,  and 
in  a  given  case  might  be  deemed  ac- 
cessary to  be  proved.  But  here  the 
confidential  agents  should  not  disclose 
what  was  confided  to  them  ;  and  lie 
couhl  not  consent  to  devest  them  of  the 
reasonable  power  they  ought  to  have  as 
such.  If  (his  doctrine  were  true,  it 
applied  to  extracts  as  well  as  to  the 
whole. of  a  correspondenoe.  It  would 
be  unfair  t«  ^rbt«  sifkh  con  ef pond- 
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cnce ;  but  his  objection  was,  the  mo-  I  an  important  a^eut  and  witness  oat  y/ 
incut  agents  were  appointed,  they  were  the  way,  were  founded  on  truth  or  not. 
in  the  same  siiuiition  as  private  agents,  If  it  should  nppear  that  the  written 
and  sliould  not,  therefore,  dinilge  I  correspondence  differed  from  Mr, 
what  was  confided  to  tlieiu.  The' cor- I  Powell's  statement, the  inference  could 
respondence  called  fcr  was  that  of  au  I  be  but  one,  and  that  unfavourable  to 
agent,  and  he  should  ojipo^o  its  jtroduc- j  the  prosecutors,     lie  should  wish,  in 


tion.  Pu  lie  documents  might  be  pro- 
duced,the  confidential  connuiinicalions 
of  agents  should  not.  Lite  ally  there 
was  no  mystPi7  in  this  case.  An  im- 
portant witness  most  inipro jcrly  sent 
«ut  of  this  country — this  was  most  im- 
proper; but  he'Aas  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  agents,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  other.  E.ery  one  admitted  the 
impropriety  of  sending  him  away, 
though  many  dificred  as  to  the  motives 
for  wlilch  it  was  done.  He  objected 
to  the  production  of  the  correspondence, 
and  thouKht,  if  it  was  called  for  at  all, 
a  secret  committee  would  be  the  most 
proper  to  have  it  referred  tou  Jf  that 
met  the  views  ot  the  noble  marqab  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Lord  KING  said  Rastelli  was  proved 
to  have  been  au  agent  in'  the  case,  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  was  highly  improper,  and  for 
which,  in  any  other  court,  the  agent 
who  had  so  sent  him  would  have  been 


uuison  with  the  0)>ini(in  of  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool),  these  letters  to  be 
referred  to  a  secret  committee. 

Lord  ROSLYN  could  not  consider  the 
jirivilege  contended  for  as  belonging  to 
Air.  Powell.  The  privilege  was  onlj' 
given  loan  attorney  for  the  benefii  of 
his  client.  Tiicre  were  many  cases  in 
which,  if  an  attorney  had  been  em- 
ployed confidentially  by  a  party,  ami 
ceased  to  be  the  attorney  in  a  case  tlien 
under  ('i^cussi  n,  he  was  liable  to  be 
examined.  It  vas  material  to  see  who 
were  the  agents  and  pariies  in  this  case. 
The  house  w;is  the  party  prosecuting, 
and  it  was  material  for  the  ends  of 
justice  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
disclosed.  In  many  cases  the  principal 
was  examined — especially  in  divorce 
cases,  to  Avhich  the  pn  sent  was  most 
analogous.  Here  however,  the  prin- 
cipal, which  was  the  house,  waved  its 
right,  and  the  agent  should  do  the  same. 

Lord   LIVERPOOL.     'J  here   could 


struck  off  from  the  list  of  attornies.  1  be    but   one   object  on  this   occasion. 


The  object  of  the  motion  made  by  his 
noble  friend,  wa=;  to  see  if  the  motive 
avowed  for  sending  him  out  of  the 
c  untry,  was,  in  point  of  f-act,  the  real 
motive'.  The  colleagues  of  the  noble 
earl  nii'rht   screen    themselves  under 


namely,  to  get  at  the  truth.  But  sc^ 
lemn  principles  should  not  be  violated 
in  doing  so.  As  a  general  principle, 
he  thought  acceding  to  the  motion 
wrong;  but,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  extracts  might 


their  leader;  but  ever  since  the  days  pf  j  perhaps  be  safely  referred  to  a  secret 
"The  Cabal,"  he  never  knew  a  mi- j  committee. 

nistry  who  acted  on  so  wicked  a  mea-  |  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  de- 
sure  as  the  present.  Witnesses  were  j  sired  he  should  not  be  understood  as 
brought  forward  by  different  age. its.  I  one  of  those  who  had  no  objection  to 
Kress  was  brought  by  a  German  agent,  \  the  present  motion.  Mr.  Powell,  in 
not  arrived — a  double  agency,  a  double  I  refusing  to  disclose  his  ccJrsespondence, 
machinery,  was  at  worl'.,  for  which  the  acted  right,  and  would  have  desened 
noble  earl  opposite  was  responsible.  |  never  to  be  entrusted  with  any  profes- 
Thc  test  of  his  sincerity  would  be  the  j  sional  employment  again,  if  he  had 
production  of  this   correspondence,  if  j  acted  otherwise. 

the  government  had  no  other  object  Lord  ERSKINE.  Contempt  wa* 
than  what  they  might  avow  to  the  pub-  not  charged  on  the  Attoniey-General, 
lie.  If  these  were  not  produced,  the  but  it  was  charged  on  Mr.  Powell, 
public  would  not  be  satisfied.  '  ]  The  production  of  the  correspondence 

Lord   ELLENBOROUGll    was   .of  i  he  conceived  essential  to  the  interests 
ophiion,  that  in  private  cases,  the  acts 


of  ugents  required  concealment ;  hut 
God  forbid  he  should  say  concealment 
WM  either  intended  or  wished  in  this 
case.  All  they  now  wish  by  the  pro- 
(Suctiou  of  these  p^apers,  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  tbe  reasons  assigned  fior  se&ding 


of  public  justice.* 

The  .Marquis  of  LANSDOWN.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  at  the  table  was 
in  I  rror,  if  he  supposed  him  to  hare 
used  any  animadversions  on  the  con- 
duct of  xMr.  Powell .  1  f  the  suggestion 
of  the  noLle  earl  (Liverpool)  met  with 
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UlB  concurrfflice  of  the  house,  he  should 
feel  no  dilTiculty  in  adopting  it,  though 
not  altogether  coinciding  vvitli  his 
wishes. 

The    LORD    CHANCELLOR,    in 
explanation,  said,  no  noble  lord  in  the 
Jiouse  could  be  less  charged  with  in- 
dulging in   anomaiios  than  the  noble  I 
marquis.  | 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOV/N.—  | 
Though  Mr.  P.well  was  certainly  exa-  j 
mined  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  , 
written  on  the  subject  of  sending  Ras-  j 
telli  out  of  the  country,  he  wa^  not  , 
pariicularly  e^vamincd  as  to  the  general  ! 
contents  ol  what  he  had  written.  All  ' 
he  wished  was,  to  obtain  the  truth  as 
to  this  verv  important  transaction.  I 

Lord  I-IVEKrOOL  thought  it  would  i 
be    more    convenient,    that    the   com-  | 
raittee  should   have  power  to  call  for 
such    extracts  as  related  .o  Rastelli's  ; 
mission  to  Milan,  | 

Some  delay  here  occurred,  in  con-  I 
sequence  of  the  maiquis  of  Lansdown  ! 
so  shaping  his   motion  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  it  was 
now  read   by   the    Lord    Chancellor —  j 
"That  a  scret  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  corres-  | 
pondence  between  James  Allan  Po'.vell  I 
and  col.  Brown,  so  far  as  the  same  re-  i 
lates   to  sending  Rastelli   to  Milan  in  1 
September  last,  and  as  to  the  cause  of  j 
his  not  now  being  here." 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  considered  i 
that  agreeing  to  this  motion  would  be  \ 
an  act  of  gioss  injustice.  It  would  be  : 
a  most  unprecedented  and  dangerous  j 
proceeding. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  con- 
tended that  the  production  of  this  cor- 
respondence was  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  that  in  which  ii  was 
represented  by  the  noble  lord.  It  was 
to  elicit  the  truth  in  the  fir»t  place, 
and  as  to  its  being  unprecedented,  it 
was  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  ordered 
the  production  of  a  corresponndence 
between  one  of  its  own  members,  Mr- 
Quin,  with  a  Mr.  O'Grady. 

Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lansdown  mutually  explained.  Earls 
Morton  and  Limerick  were  entirely 
against  it^  production.  Lord  Redes- 
dale  said,  if  the  motion  wore  agreed 
td,"  the  best  principles  of  justice  wouW 
be  violated. 

Earl  GRfiY  said,  justice  would  not 
be  done  if  this  coriesptrndence  were  not 
produced.    The  public  would  not  be 


satistied  unless  they  were  satished  no 
improper  motive  influenced  Rastelli's 
being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Nor 
could  the  character  of  their  lordship's 
house,  he  maintained,  unless  every  dis- 
position was  evinced  to  probe  the  busi- 
ness tt)  the  bottom.  As  to  Mr.  Powell's 
making  extf  acts,  nothing  could  be  more 
nugatory,  for,  of  course,  he  would 
make  what  extracts  he  pleased,  or 
what  he  might  call  extracts,  to  sqirare 
with  his  parole  evidence.  After  some 
further  remarks,  in  whi'h  his  lordship 
(jbserved  he  did  not  approve  the  motion 
as  read  by  the  lord  chancellor,  he 
stated  he  should  move  an  ametKlment 
— "  that  Mr.  Powell  be  directed  to  pro- 
duce extracts  of  such  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  col.  Brown,  as  related 
to  the  mission  of  Kastelli  to  Milan. 
Lord  LI V1:R POOL:  sealed  up? 
Earl  GREY  :  Yes,  sealed  up. 
The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  then  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  motion  so 
framed. 

The  Earl  of  HAREWOOD,  though 
averse 'to  any  such  disclosure,  thought 
that  the  present  case  called  for  the 
production  of  such  parts  of  Mr.  Powell's 
correspondence  with  Col.  Brown,  as 
were  essential  to  explain  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE 
concurred  in  the  motion  as  rendered 
necessary  in  the  affair  of  Rastelli. 

The  Earl  of  CARNANVON  thought 
the  motion  nugatory,  if  the  committee 
were  restricted  to  such  parts  as  Mr. 
Powell  thought  proper  to  to  select. 

The    house    then    divided  on  Earl 
Grey's  motion,  as  amended,  when   the 
numbers   were — Contents    122 — Non- 
Contents  79 —  majority  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  extracts   to  a  secret   com- 
mittee 43- 
I      On  our  re-adnaission  below  the  bar 
!  we  fo(ind  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  con- 
tending that  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Powell  respecting  the  extracts  ought  to 
be  public. 
I      ll\e     secret    committee    was    theii 
I  formed  of  the  Marquis  of  Laiisdowne, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  th« 
Earl  of  Roslyn,  thf  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  aiid  one  or  two  other  peers. 
I      T  he  motion  was  then  put  and  carried 
:  and    the    committee    was    appointed. 
1  The  counsel  were  culled    in,  and  the 
'.  Chancellor  informed  tluni  of  tho  deci* 
'  sion  to  whiclithe  house  had  come. 
i      Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  declared  his 
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wUh,  in  this  stage  of  the  bill,  tn  pur- 
sue tlie  iqvestif^ation  iulo  the  obstrue- 
tiou  which  had  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  queen's  counsel,  by  the  fact  of 
KastcUi  haviujj  beeu  seut  out  of  the 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  to  call 
IJr.  Powell  to  the  bar. 

Earl  CAKNARVON,  wiib  a  view  to 
justice,  thought  ibis  a  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  nu>ved  "That  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  aj:aiu  called  to  the  bar." 

The  LORD  Ci.^NCKLLOU  thought 
this  was  a  proceeding  of  a  luost  danger- 
ous nature,  arising  out  of  another  pro- 
ceeding equally  dangerous.  His  Lord- 
ship then  put  the  question,  "That  Mr. 
Powell  should  br;  called  in  " 

The  Marqiris  of  LANDSUOWN 
saw  no  objection  to  Mr.  Powell  being 
called  in  as  the  counsel  ou  both  sides 
might  examine  him. 

Earl  Liverpool  ^'ud  Lord  Kllenbo- 
rough  objected  to  Mr.  Powell  being 
called  in  at  this  uioment.  1  ord  Hol- 
land and  Lord  Darnley  expressed 
themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

1  he  question  being  nt;;ativtd  without 
a  division,  ihe  Lord-Chancellor  stated 
that  it  was  the  jdeasure  ol  the  house 
that  Mr.  Powell  should  not  now  be 
railed  to  the.  bar. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  intimated  that 
when  Mr.  Powell  did  come  to  the  bar, 
he  should  pursue  his  inquiry. 


TWENTY  FOUPvTH  WITNESS. 

ALEXANUEif  OLIVIERA  «xa- 
mined  ty  M.r.  Tyudall. — I  have  been  in 
th''  service  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy.  I 
was  culoiiek  1  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Russia.  I  was  a  prisoner  there. 
I  returned  in  Feb  1816.  1  was  after- 
wards in  the  Frencli  army  as  colonel. 
1  was  first  introduced  to  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wali-s  in  Dec. 
18l("),  whde  she  was  at  her  Villa  at 
tomo.  I  was  introduced  to  her  by 
Baron  Cavalleti.  1  recollect  after- 
wards seeing  her  at  Rbme;  in  1817, and 
remained  there  two  months;  1  thmk  it 
was  the  beginning  of  June.  At  that 
time  I  oltiMi  visited  her  royal  highness. 
1  also  was  invited  by  her  roy  1  high- 
ness to  Pisaro,  in  the  m<  nth  of  Nov. 
I  went  there  on  the  llth  to  the  Villa 
Caprini-  I  was  asked  to  join  her  R.  Il.'s 
suite,  as  one  attached  to  her  cou  t, 
without  any  particular  employment.  1 
continuodso  till  the  4ih  S<*f.  in  the  fol- 
lowing ^eai.  1  then  had  the  honour 
to  be  named  her  chamberlain.  1  was 
ffiitit  chamberlain  with    Bergami.      I 


remained  in  that  situation  till  last  Fe- 
bruary.    At  this  time  I  do  not  receive 
any  pension  from  her  majesty.     I  am  a 
married   man,    and    hav'    a  daughter. 
My  wife    and  daughter  live  at   Rome. 
Ihey  were  not,   while  1    was  in   her 
royal  hishness's  service,  at  Pesaro.     I 
live  with  them  when  I  ;  m  at  Rome.    I 
recollect  her  royal    highness  being  at 
Rome  atthe  beginning  of  August,  1817. 
She  then    set  out  for    Seiiegaglia.     1 
supped  with  her  royal  iiigliuess  before 
she  set  out.  She  set  out  about  midnight. 
1  handed  her  royal  highness   into  her 
carriage;  it  was   an    English  chariot. 
Hesides  her  royal   highness,   the  coun- 
tess   Oldi,   tie  chamberlain    Hcrgami, 
and  the  little   child  called  Victorine, 
went  into  this  carriage.     Mr.  Vassal! 
and  Mr.  Hownam  were  on  this  journey, 
I  saw  them  in  their  carria2:e,  and  bowed 
to  them.     J  have  since  travelled  in  the 
same  carriage  in  which  her  royal  high- 
ness travelled  on    that  night.     1    know 
the  carriage  very  well.     Upon  that  oc- 
casion Carlo  Forti  rude  as  courier  from 
R«me.     During  the   time  that   1   v^as 
joint   chamberlain    witii    B  rgami,  his 
conduct  towards  the  princess  was  that;  JL 
vf  a   fespectful  servant.     1   never  sawr,^ 
anything  improper  or   indecorous  to- 
wards her  royal  highness.     When  her 
royal  h  ghness  was  at  Rome,  she  was 
visited  by  persons  of  the  first  nobility  : 
the   same    was  the    case   at    Pesaro. 
Her  royal  highness  has  sometimes  done 
me    the    honour  of  taking  my  arm. 
The  ( onriuct  of  her  royal  liighuess  to- 
wards the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  was 
affable  bus  at  the  same  time  dignified. 
Her  royal  highness  after  breakfast  took 
au  airing,  and  then  returned  to  her  li- 
brary.    She  was  generally  attended  on 
these  occasions  by  all  her  suite.  While 
at  Pesaro   her  royal  highness  had  so- 
ciety  at    her   own    house    continually. 
While  at  Pesaro  I  never  knew  her  royal 
highness  to  have  a  carriage  with  an 
apron  to  it. 

Mr.  TVNDALL  here  closed  his  ex- 
amination in  chief. 

The  wiuiesB  underwent  along  cross- 
examiuatiun  by  the  Attorney-General, 
du-iug  which  notliing  material  or  at  all 
affecting  his  lesiinmny  in  chief  wa.^ 
elicited.  He  quitted  her  royal  higli- 
tie.-s's  service  at  Rome  iu  February 
last ;  he  had  been  iu  ETnglaud  about 
uvo  months  ;  iie  came  iu  company 
of  the  C:)imt  Schiavini ;  he  now  liv«d 
in  her  majesty's  hi>u=e,  but  he  did  nor. 
form    a  pan  of  her  family.     His   ex- 
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penses  had  been  paid  by  the  advocate 
of  her  royal  highness.  The  count 
Schiavini  gave  him  his  share,  having 
received  it  from  the  advocate.  No  ap- 
pUcation  was  made  to  liim  to  come 
here.  He  ihought  it  his  duty  to  wriie  to 
the  }jriiKe>s  wlien  be  heardthat  charges 
were  made  against  her,  as  he  saw  from 
the  newspapers.  He  saw  liergami  last 
atRoiiie,  when  he  was  in  the  service 
of  her  majesty,  but  lie  had  not  seen 
him  since.  He  bad  received  notliing 
beside  iiis  expenses.  He  liad  received 
£85  sterliiisf.  Besides  -Mr.  Hownam 
and  Vassaii,  Win.  Austin  and  L«uis 
Bersami  went  on  trlie  journey  to  Sene- 
i^aglia.  Schiavini  set  out  on  th"e  fol- 
lowing- day.  I  tiiink  two  or  three  car- 
riages accompanied  her  royal  highness 
besides  her  own.  He  Idiew  the  courier 
Sacchi.  He  did  ni;l  see  him  set  out 
ou  that  occasion.  He  would  swear 
not  to  have  seen  him.  He  saw  Carlo 
F«rti  set  out^  but  no  other.  He  set 
out  together  wiih  the  carriages  of  her 
royal  highness.  This  was  from  the 
Villa  Brand).  He  did  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  Eiigli-ih  ladies  visit  her 
royal  higlone'^s  at  Rome  or  Pesaro. 
I'ausliua,  Bergami's  sister,  never  dined 
with  her  myal  liighness  ;  his  mother 
sometime?  did.  I  never  saw  Bergami's 
wife  at  Pesaro. 

Ju  re-examination  by  Mr.  Tyndall, 
witness  said  he  never  saw  his  own 
wife  at  Pesaro.  He  did  not  know 
while  her  royal  highness  was  at  Rome 
that  there  were  any  English  la,dies  of 
condiiion  there.  He  did  not  know  ol 
any  English  families  living  at  Pesaro. 
Witness  withdrew,  and  the  house  ad- 
journ«d  at  four  o'clock. 


SATWK]>A¥,  October  21. 
The  hiiuse  met  at  ten,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  alerk,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  call  over  the  names  of  the 
peers.  Wlule  engaged  in  this  duty, 
a  New  Zealander,  with  his  face  tat- 
tooed, in  the  most  fa'ihionabie  style  of 
his  own  Country,  ajipeared  below  the 
bar.  The  appearance  of  this  singularly 
looking  character  txiiied  the  curiosity 
of  peers  and  strangers  to  such  a  decree, 
that  all  other  objects  were  forgotten  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Lord  Chancellor 
called  back  the  attention  of  the  peers 
to  their  clerk,  that  order  was  restored. 
The  northern  visitor  was  afterwards 
accommodated  with  a  place  in  the  box 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt. 


LIEUTENANT  HOWNAM. 

Lord  LAUDiaiDALb:  moved,  that 
Lieut.  Hownam  sh.iuld  be  called  upon 
to  produce  his  diploma  as  Kniglii  of 
St.  Caroline,  to  which  be  alluded  in 
his  evidence. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  stated  that  Mr. 
Hownam  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that 
he  would  be  in  attendance  in  the  course 
of  an  hour. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Brougham 
presented  at  the  bar  the  diploma  in 
question,  which  had  been  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Mr.  Vizard.  It  was  a  piec«  of 
parchment,  ap|)ended  to  a  seal,  with 
green  silk  strings. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Earl  LAUDER- 
DALE, it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  How- 
nam himself  should  present  this  docu- 
ment. 

MR.  POWELL. 
The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN 
moved,  that  Mr.  Powell  should  be 
called  to  the  bar  to  deliver  in  the  papers 
ordered  by  the  house  to  be  submitted 
to  the  secret  committee. 

Mr.  Powell  having  appeared  at  the 
bar,  he  delivered  in  the  papers  ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  objection  which  he  lijad 
made  to  the  presentinii'  thesa  docu- 
ments when  before  called  for,  did  not 
arise  from  any  feeling  personal  to  him- 
self. 

The  Marquis'  of  LANSDOWN' 
« ished  to  ask  Mr.  Powell  whether  these 
papers  contained  all  the  house  had  re- 
quired ? 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  said,  that  the 
secret  committee  had  power  to  inquire 
into  the  fact. 

The  Marquis  of  LAN8DOWNE con- 
sidered that  it  was  competent  to  bim 
to  put  this  question. 

Earl  LIVERPOOL  said  that  the 
order  of  the  house  had  been  peremp- 
tory, and  it  was  to  be  presumed  Mr. 
Powell  had  attended  lo  that  order. 

Earl  DARNLEY  thought  the  hoMse 
had  a  right  to  examine  the  witness,  as 
he  was  at  their  ]>ar. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  right  of  the  house ;  but  as  a 
certain  duty  had  been  deputed  to  their 
secret  committee,  he  thought  the  right 
might  be  waved. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  then 
moved  that  Mr.  Powell  should  be 
sworn,  and  that  he  should  be  directed 
to  attend  the  house  at  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Powell  Was  sworn  accordingly, 
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aud  ordered  to  attend  at  the  time  meu- 


TVVENTV-SIXTH  WI'l-NESS. 

TOMASO  LAGO  AIAGGIORI  was 
thcu  called  to  the  bar  and  examiued  by 
Mr;  WILDE;— I  live  uear  the  towu 
of  Como.  1  am  a  iisherniaB.  I  was 
employed  as  a  Iwatiuau  to  her  royal 
highuess  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
kuow  Guiieppi  KuKielli.  Ho  was  a 
fishermau  like  aiyseli.  I  bave  beeu  in 
a  boat  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ptincess  and  Bergami,  I  never  saw 
either  of  those  ptisons  kiss  the  other. 
Her  royal  iiigbuess  sat  ou  tiie  Itifi  ol 
the  boat.  1  sat  in  such  a  situatioii  as 
to  see  her  ro.val  highness.  The  boat 
had  lights  ju  it.  I  sat  in  snch  a  situa- 
tion that  if  they  had  kissed  I  must  have 
seen  it. 

Cioss-exa'miiied  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENEKAL  : — I   have   conducted   her 
joyal    highness    and    Bergami    from 
Como   to   her  Villa,  several  times  ;  1 
cannot  say  precisely  how  many  times  ; 
it  might  be  more  than  twenty  times. 
On  the  occasions  when  I  so  conducted 
her  royal  highness  from  Como  to  her 
Villa,  there  were  generally  ten  boat- 
men ;    it    was   after  the   theatre    was 
over  that  I  was   in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting her  royal  highness  to  her  Villa. 
Jt  was  at  night.     Tlie  part  of  the  boat 
on  which  her   royal  higlinefS   sat  was  | 
separated  from  that  in  which  the  boat-  i 
men  sat.    The  boat  was  divided  in  the 
middle — on  one  side  of  the  division  the 
boatmen   sat ;  on   the  other  side  her 
royal  hTghness    and  Bergami.    There 
•were  also  some  of  the  boatmen  behind 
her  royal  highness  aud  Bergamj,    The 
place  in  which  her  royal  highness  sat, 
was  covered  at  the  top,  and  had  glasses 
at  the  sides.   -There  was  a  curtain  in 
front,  aod  none  behind,  because  vhere 
were  glasses.     There  were  glasses  be- 
fore as  well  as  behind.     For  the  most 
Vart,  besides   her  royal   highness  and 
Bergami,  there  were  a  magistrate   of 
Como  and  a  musician  with  her  royal 
highness    aud  Bergami.      Her   royal 
highness     aud   Bergami    never    went 
alone — the    boat    was   always   full   of 
gentlemen;    I   will   swear  I'bi^.     The 
magistrate  and  the  musician  Ijved   at 
Como,  and  1  cannot   say  ihey  always 
acconipauied  her  royal  higbnesi ;  but 
fo^tbc  most  part  there  were  geailemea 
in  the   boat.       I   came    over  to  this 
country  with    12  or  13  or  14  others.    1 
do  not  know  how  many  there  Her*,     i 


saw  count  Vassali  at  Milan,  He  did 
uot  examine  me  as  to  the  evidence  1 
was  to  give.  It  was  the  advocate  Cc- 
daizi  that  exttmined  me  at  Milan.  He 
wriite  down  what  1  said.  I  s.vore  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Codatzi  made  me  swear 
to  the  truth  of  it  twice.  I  told  a  dif- 
ferent story  each  time.  I  cannot  say 
I  was  svToru  three  times,  because  I  am 
in  do«bt.  When  1  was  sworn  there 
was  an  Engliih  gentleman  present. 
I  do  uot  kuow  his  name.  He  was  pre- 
sent each  time  I  was  sworn.  I  was 
not  paid  any  thing  the  first  time  I  was 
sworn.  1  have  received  three  francs 
of  £6  Italian  livres  each.  This  was  on 
my  departure  from  Milan  to  ome 
here.  I  received  nothing  before  that, 
nor  sincf .  If  they  give  me  anything 
more  I  will  take  it.  My  own  will  has 
hrouglit  me  here.  If  they  give  mc  any 
thing  1  will  accept  it ;  if  not  I  shall  go 
'viihout.  I  have  a  wife  aud  ciiildren. 
One  livre  per  day  is  paid  to  my  wife, 
and  half  a  livre  a  day  to  my  children  : 
J  have  four  children.  Two  Napoleons 
i  day  were  fixed  for  my  expenses  here. 
I  received  no  money  except  the  francs 
I  have  mentioned.  (  (ula'zi  fixed  that 
we  were  to  have  two  Napoleons  a  day, 
but  we  have  received  nothisig.  When 
1  saw  Codatzi  when  the  business  was 
going  on,  I  did  not  see  a  young  man 
with  one  eye  (the  clerk  who  was  exa- 
mined on  Tuesday,  Fomarti).  I  live 
nuw  five  or  six  miles  from  London 
(Hammersmith).  I  have  not  been  to 
see  the  house  of  her  majesty.  We  all 
live  iu  the  same  house,  and  dine  and 
breakfast,  and  talk  together.  I  have 
<inly  seen  Vassal!  there  once. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  WILDE— We 
reckon  13  Iranc*  is  a  livre.  There  are 
six  livres  and  a  half  of  Milan  to  a 
Napoleon.  The  government  of  my 
country  refused  me  a  passport  until 
an  allowance  was  made  to  my  family. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  go- 
vernment. The  crew  in  the  biat  sat 
in  the  same  part  of  the  boat  with  me. 
Bergami  foi  tbe  most  part  sat  on  the 
right  side  of  the  boat.  The  princess 
sat  ou  the  left  side,  I  mean  by  being 
sworn  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  I  have  been  sworn  on  the  part  of 
the  jirincess,  touching  her  conduct. 
What  I  did  was  this  :  I  deposed  to  all 
those  things  that  I  was  asked  about — 
what!  had  seen  and  observed  respect- 
ing the  )»rincess.  When  I  first  saw 
Codatzi,  the  advocate,  I  made  a  dtpo- 
sition  of  what  I  had  observed  Mheu  iu 
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the  piiucess's  service.  I  neither  kissed 
a  book  uor  a  cross.  When  1  took  the 
oalh  the  advocate  told  ine  to  swear 
the  trutb,  and  tell  uothuig  but  the 
truth. 

Examined  by  the  SOLICITOK-GE- 
NERALjihrouglitheLurd  Chancellor,  i 
after  sonae  discussion  as  to  the  propi  iety  \ 
of  the  question,  and  the  chancellor  tu^-  ' 
gesljng  thai   the  house  would  not  be 
lectured   by    tiie   learned    solicitor.     1 
did  not  take  an  oath  before  any   tri- 
bunal ia  Milan. 

Examined  by  the  peers.  Lord  EL- 
LENBOROUGH.— The  rowers  in  the 
boat  stood  with  their  faces  towards 
the  head  of  the  boat.  There  were  six 
rowers  on  that  side  of  the  boat  towards 
the  head  of  the  boat.  There  were  four 
rowers  on  the  other  side.  I  pulled  the 
fcurih  oar  coming  from  the  head  of  the 
boat.  That  nearest  the  carriage.  Ru- 
gielli  pulled  the  second  oar  from  the 
stern,  close  to  the  carriage. 
^  Lord  LAUDERDALE.— I  have  no 
default  in  my  sight,  but  two  years  ago 
I  was  ill.  Upon  all  these  occasions  I 
sat  in  the  same  position  when  I  rowed 
in  l\\Q  boat.  I  cannot  say  whether 
llugielli  was  in  the  boat  rowing  the 
princess  from  the  theatre  at  any  time 
that  I  was  not  there.  To  a  question  by 
Lord  Catchcart — 1  could  not  see  over 
theawuing;  it  was  so  high.  (The  in- 
terpreter showed  the  height  by  holding 
his  hand  ahout  a  yard  above  the  bar.) 
To  a  ([uestion  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham — The  Napoleons  were  abouti 
six  livres  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
Here  the  examination  of  this  witness 
closed. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Chevalier 
Carlo  Vassal! ;  he  has  very  much  the 
a-ppearance  of  a  gentleman.  Ho  wears 
l.irge  mustachios,  and  has  quite  the 
air  of  a  military  man. 

Examined  by  Mr.  DENMAN.—  I 
am  a  catholic,  and  a  native  of  Milan. 
I  speak  a  little  English.  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  being  equerry  to  the 
queen  of  England.  I  am  a  military 
man  by  profession.  The  last  time  I 
served  in  the  army  I  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  dragoons  of  the  royal 
Italian  guard.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  at  Tourano,  at  the  villa  of  ge- 
neral Pino.  I  had  also  the  honour  of 
V«"ng  the  princess  at  the  house  of  ge- 
neral Pino,  at  Milan,  I  diued  there 
with  her  royal  highness.  If  I  remem- 
ber wdl,  this  was  la  the  end  of  the 


year  1815,  or  the  beginning  of  1817. 
I  knew  Bergami,  He  was  at  general 
Pino's  the  same  time  tliat  I  was  there. 
Berganii  dined  with  general  Piuo  then. 
Her  royal  liis;hnpss  at  that  time  nivited 
me  to  accon)paiiy  heron  ajoui  \  y  from 
Milan  to  Turin.  I  accompyuied  lief 
royal  higJmefs  from  Milan  to  Turin. 
I  aflerwardi  accompaued  the  princess 
in  her  tour  to  Germany.  Btf  re  we 
set  out,  her  royal  highness  employed 
ine  iniier  household.  I  left  Milan  per- 
forming the  office  of  vice-equerry.  I 
continued  in  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice till  she  went  to  Caprini.  That  was 
I  think  in  1318.  1  believe  it  was  in 
that  year,  but  I  do  not  remc^mber  ex- 
actly the  time  of  the  year.  I  subse- 
quently entered  her  royal  highness's 
service,  of  a  conrier,'  and  continued  in 
that  situation  as  far  as  St.  Omcr's.  Bef- 
garni  was  in  her  royal  highness's  ser- 
vice at  the  tims  that  I  was  in  it.  He 
was  in  the  employment  of  a  courier. 
He  had  also  something  to  do  in  the 
household.  -  He  had  the  direction  of 
the  house.  It  was  part  of  his  duty,  I 
believe,  to  hire  the  servants  and  to  dis- 
miss theni.  I  have  seen  Bergami  and 
the  princess  walking  together  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  saw  them  sometime* 
walking  alone:  getting  out  from  th« 
garden  under  the  portico.  I  saW  theiii 
riding  out  together  in  a  carriage,  T^ith 
others.  I  never  snw  them  wzilkiug  or 
riding  together  without  attendance.. 
When  I  said  they  tyere  walking  alone 
together,  getting  out  from  the  garden 
under  Iho  portico,  I  did  not  mean  by 
solo — alone,  for  I  was  at  a  little  di». 
tancc  from  them.  Bergami  was  received 
at  the  tables  of  the  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
saro.  I  was  with  the  princess  at  Mu- 
nich. I  remember  when  her  royal 
highness  and  suite  dined  with  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  Bergami  dined  at  the 
king's  table,  I  saw  civilities  passing 
between  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  Ber- 
gami. He  treated  Bergami  with  the 
greatest  affability.  Bergami  after  thia 
received  a  present  from  the  king.  It 
was  a  gold,  snuff  box,  surrounded  with 
brilliants-  The  man  who  brought  it  to 
Milan,  shewed  it  to  me  beforehand. 
Ue  afterwards  told  me  he  delivered  it 
to  Bergami.  I  saw  it  after  this  in  tha 
possession  of  Bergami.  The  initial! 
M.J.  are  on  it.  These  initials  signify 
Maximilian  Jos^h.  There  was  no 
crown  on  it-  I  was  at  the  Barona 
witb  the  princess  wben  certain  balls 
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were  given.     I  believe  Ihey  continued 
about  bix  weeks.    It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  raniival  these  balh  were  given  for 
the   aninsenicnt    of    tlie    suite    of    her 
royal  higbness.     It  would   be  ditiicult 
for  ine  to  *=ay  tlie    precise  number  that 
attended  tbem,  butl  should  think  about 
fifty.    This  number  includes  the   prin- 
cess's suite-,  as  well  a-s  ibe  company  that 
Oiinie.       I    recollect   the  neighbouring 
gently   attended  upon  those  occasions. 
The  family  of  (he  tenant  of  the  Hirona 
was    there.      The    father  and    mother 
came  constantly    with   llie  childien.     1 
saw   the  prefect  Thomasiji   there,  and 
the  baron  Cavalctti,  and  also  a  cleri- 
cal gentleman,   the  curate  of  the   13a- 
rona.    The  princess  frequently   enter- 
tained company  to  dinner  on  these  oc- 
casions.    Tiie  families   of  Uie  Prefect 
Thomasia  and  the  baron  Cavaletti  were 
often  there  upon  these  occasions  with 
tbeir  wives.     I  do  not  remember  that 
their   daughters  were   present.     After 
dinner,  in  the  evening,  her  royal  high- 
ness and  the  company   went  into  tlie 
place  where  the  dance  was.    They  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and   then  went 
iuto  an  adjoining  room  to  play.     They 
played   ih  this   room   at  cards,   chess, 
and  sometimes  they  played  on  the  piaoo. 
The    princess  occasioually  joined    in 
the    danee.      She  danced  sometimes. 
The  conduct  of  the  persons   collected 
oil  these  occasions    was  most  regular. 
I  never  saw  any  ibiug  indecent  or  im- 
proper in  their  c<induct  upon  these  oc- 
casions.     I  was  at  Carhruhe  with  her 
royal  highness.     I  remember   we  ar- 
rived  there  on  the  25th  of  March,  I 
believe  in  the  year  1818.     We  arrived 
about  noon.     On  the  day  of  oar  arri- 
val the  princess  dined  at  the  Margra- 
vine's ;  Bergami  and  the  countess  Oldi 
also  dined  there.     We  supped  on   the 
same  evening  at  the  grand  duke's.    I 
remember  her  royal  highness  dined  the 
second  day  at  the  grand  dukes',     lier- 
gamiand  the  coiuitess   of  Oldi  dined 
there  upon  that  occasion.  Bergami  and 
the  countess  did  not  remain  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon.  Bergami  complained 
of  a  head-ache  on  the  day  we  dined  at 
the  grand  duke's»  and  bis  sister  accom- 
panied him  to  the  inn,  in  the  evening. 
Her  royal  highness   did  not  go  then. 
She   remained  with  the  grand  duchess. 
I  also  remained,  and  came  away  with 
her  royal  highness  late  in  the  evening. 
After  Bergami  and  the  countess  went 
home  from  the  grand  duke's,  the  com- 
pany there  amuved  theajselvce  siugiog. 


I  sang  with  the  grasd  duchess.  On 
the  next  day  bor  royal  highness  dinMi 
at  the  Margravine's — 1  was  there  alsb. 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  then  to  sujjper  at  the  grand  duke's. 
Her  royal  highness  and  suite  were  at 
the  dinner  and  the  play-  On  ilie  iourtli 
day  we  went  to  Baden.  We  dined  at 
the  inn  there.  From  Baden  to  Carl- 
shrue  is,  1  believe,  about  four  hours 
ride.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Baden,  her  royal  l\i>^hoc!iS  and  suite 
dined  at  the  Margravine's.  We  slept 
at  Baden  that  night,  and  dined  next 
day  at  the  Margravine's.  They  pasStd 
the  evening  in  amusenienl,  in  society. 
— We  retired  to  the  inn  about  ten 
o'clock.  On  the  foilowjng  day  we 
dined  at  the  grand  duke's,  and  in  the 
evening  set  out  after  taking  a  little  re- 
freshment at  home.  1  recollect  in  the 
course  of  that  journey  going  «itli  Ber- 
gami from  Inspruck  to  Ch;crnit2  about 
a  passport.  We  set  out  about  twelve 
at  noon,  and  returned  to  Inspruck  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  morning. 
Oil  our  return  I  went  to  her  royal  high- 
ness's  room.  She  was  then  sitting  on 
the  bed,  half  lying. 

How  was  her  royal  highness  dressed 
upon  that  occasion — She  was  covered 

with  a  shawl. 

Did   any  other   person   go  into  the 

room  besides  yourself? — ^'es. 

Who   were     they  ? — Bergami,    then 

Schiavini,  and  afterwards  the   countess 

of  Oldi,    who   came   out   of  her  own 

room. 

Was  the  countess  of  Oldi's  room  ad- 
joining to  that  of  her  royal  Highness's? 

—-It  was. 

Did   you  see  the  little  Viclorioe  that 

mornir»g? — I  did. 

Where  was  she  ? — She  was  sitting  en 

the  bed  with  her  royal  highness,  when 

I  returned  from  Inspruck. 

Was  there  any  other  person  i;i  the 

room,  besides   those  whom    you  have 

meutl«>ned  ! — M.  De  Mont  was  in  the 

room  also. 

Was  she  dressied  ?— She  was. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  aft*r 

your  return  from   Inspruck,     did  an 

officer  call   a  few  moments  after   your 

arrival  ? — There^id. 

Who  spoke  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him. 
Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  cou^rse  of 

that  morning,  return  frequently  to  her  , 

royal  highness's  room  ? — I  did  often. 
For  what  purpose  ? — Just  fco^give  ao 

acGoiMit  who    arrived ;     then    to  s%t 

whether  any  thing  wac  wanting ;  and 
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UtUy,  to'^ive  Vr  royal  tiiglmess  an  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  and  tliat  they 
were  clearing  tlie  ruads  of  the  sno;v. 

Were  her  royal  highness's  suite 
making  preparations  to  set  out  for 
Charuitz  that  morning  ? — We  remained 
up  the  whole  night  making  prepara- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  these  preparations, 
did  yoii  see  other  of  her  royal  high- 
ness's  sui:e  in  her  room  ? — Those  I  men- 
tioned, and  olh<!rs  of  her  suite,  were 
there  from  time  to  time. 

Were  there  beds  enough  for  the 
\*^holc  suite? — There  were  straw   beds. 

Where  were  they  placed? — Below 
Htairs,  and  in  the  corridore. 

The  corridore  into  which  the  room 
of  her  royal  highness's  opened  i — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  person  lying  on  these 
straw  beds  in  the  corridor;'!  —I  saw  no 
person  lying  there,  for  they  got  up 
w!ien  we  arriv."d. 

At  what  (imo  did  you  set  out  from 
Chiirnitz ;  did  tiie  preparations  for  set- 
ting out  last  till  daybreak? — The  pre- 
jjarations  did  not  last  till  that  lime,  for 
we  had  engaged  horses  ib<i  day   before. 

Wl'.ile  these  preparations  were  goins; 
forw.lrd.  did  you  frequently  see  6er- 
gami? — Yes,  frequently. 

Did  you  upon  tliat  occasion  see  him 
undressed  at  any  liine  .' — I  did  not. 

Where  did  you  see  him? — In  dif- 
ferent places.  I  saw  him  in  the  kitch- 
en, on  the  stair-case,  ;it  the  door,  aud 
at  the  room  of  her  royal  liis;'  noss. 

Do  you  lemcniber  having  been  at 
Trieste  in  the  Course  of  tliht  tour  ?— I  do. 

How  long  did  h  r  royal  highness 
remain  at  Trieste?— A  day  and  a  half. 

From  Trieste  where  did  you  go? 

We  went  to  Venice. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  with  her 
royal  highness?— Yes,  frequently. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  when 
she  went  fr;  in  Ronie  to  Senegaglia? 
I  do  :  I  ac  ompanied  her. 

Hbw  hmg  did  the  journey  last  ? — 
About  three  days;  I  cannot  say  precise- 
ly- 

Do  you  remember  how  her  royal 
highness  travelled  ?  —I  remember  well, 
It  yras.  art  English  landaulet. 

Who  travelled  with  her  royal  liigh- 
iiess  ?— The  countess  of  Oldi,  ISergami, 
and  the  little  Vietorine. 

Do  you  remember  who  travelled 
upon  that  journey  as  courier  ? — I  saw 
Carlo  Forti  on  horseback,  as  courier. 

Did  you  see  Sacehi  on  horseback 
iiuring  that  journey  ?— 1  did  not. 
40 


State  the  circuinst^ce^  under  which 
Carlo  forti  was  hired — where  was  he 
first  hired?  —  He  began  his  service  at 
Rome  provisionally  at  Loretio  to  u,o  to 
Rome  with  dispatches,  as  he  knew 
Rome. 

\A  as  Sacehi  a  courier  at  Loretto? — 
He  was. 

Was  he  sent  to  Rome  'a  ith  any  dis- 
patches ? — 1  do  not  know  that  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  with  any  dispatches. 

Do  j'ou  know  any  reason  why  lie  was 
not  sent? — I  believe  they  spared  him 
because  Vie  was  tired. 

Bergami  liad  not  a  pailapenello 
(a  sort  of  carriage),  nor  was  there  one 
belonging  to  any  of  the  suite,  except, 
I  believ?,  that  of  Lewis  Bergami.  1 
never  saw  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess ride  in  any  such  vehicle.  I  re- 
member the  dance  i  y  the  man  named 
Mahomet.  i  have  often  seen  him 
dance,  and  I  believe  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  sometimes  saw  him 
from  the  window,  but  there  never  was 
the  smallest  impropriety  in  any  tiling 
which  Mahomet  did  with  his  <!ress.  It 
was  a  simple  dance,  and  nothing  what- 
ever in  it  indecent.  At  Pesaro  the 
princess  visited  persons  of  qualify,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their 
visits.  She  received  frequently  »!ie 
pope's  legate  at  Pesaro,  and  the  noble 
family  of  Gandolfi,  besides  the  mar- 
quess of  Andalgi,  and  other  personages 
of  rank.  Bergami  visited  with  all  these 
families,  not  only  when  the  pr  noess 
went,  but  when  he  was  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  royal  highness.  I  have 
been  with  them  many  times  \hen  the 
princess  was  not  thee,  as  well  as  when 
she  was.  At  Rome  also  liie  princess 
visited  and  was  visited  by  the  first  fa-, 
milies  of  distiueiion. 

I  wish  to  as!t  you  whether,  at  any  or 
all  the   times  you  have  seeu  the  prin- 
cess and    liergami  together,  you  ever 
j  witnessed    the    smallest    impropriety 
\  from  one  to  the  other  ?  —  1  he  witness, 
in   a  loud  tone,    and  with  great  em- 
j  pbasis,  exclaimed,  "  Never." 
I       His  remaining  aiiawers  in  his  cxami- 
;  nation  in  chief,  were — I  have  served  ia 
the  army  fromthe  year  1805  to  the  year 
181.'),  and  wear  the  honour  of  the  Order 
of  til.;    Iron   Crown,  which  was   pre- 
j  Rented  to  me  on  my  return  from    the 
j  Russian  campain. 

1      Cross-examined  by  the  ATTORNIiY- 

i  GENERAL.— My  rank   in  the   army 

was  that  of  a  simple  soldier,  in  the  1st 

company  of  the  guard  of  honour  of  the 
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\iccroy  of  Italy.  Ttie  first  time  I  was  day  iu  the  company  of  the  princess  af 
in  the  company  of  her  rpyal  bi^rhness  Cdrlsrhue.  He  (Bcrgami)  was  taKeil 
the  princess,  was  at  •jeiieral  Pino's  ill  on  the  second  day,  when  he  went 
Country-house.  It  w;is  after  her  royal  i  from  the  company  to  the  inn  with  the 
hiyhnes^'s  return  from  her  long;  voyage,  countess  of  Oldi  soon  after  dinner;  he 
and  I  believe  iu  the  year  1817.  1  saw  did  not  rejoin  the  party  that  evening 
the  princess  also  at  the  villa,  and  was  '  till  they  reiurued  home  at  seven  or 
invited  to  her  )>arties  at  Turin,  ;uk'.  at    eijjht  o'clook.  The  reason  I  rannot  tell 


the  particular  places  where  1  dined  it 
^funich  as  well  as  at  Carlsrhue,  is 
merely  l)ecausc  I  recollect  the  one 
thins:  better  than  another.  A  man  is 
often  able  to  recollect  the  occurrences 
of  one  time  better  than  another,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  nie  respecting 
what  pass  d  at  these  places. 

U'hen  did  you  set  out  from  Charoitz? 
— Early  in  the  morning. 

Was  it  broad  day-light? — No,  it  was 
not:  it  was  only  day-break  ;  but  you 
could  see  j<la  nly  enough. 

What  «er€  the  prej)arations  for  the 
journey  you  alluded  to,  which  carried 


1 
«he  Baron-.i,  I'y  'he  princess  liersel'. 
I  firt  entered  her  service  as  sub- 
cquerry,  without  a  salary,  and  after- 
wards, whin  mad  an  etjuerry,  hari  an 
annual  stipend  of  '200  loiii<.  I  did  not 
quit  her  royjil  highncss's  service  from 
that  time,  which  was  in  1817  or  1818, 
uutd  I  received  a  letter  of  dismissal  at 
St.  Omer's.  I  was  absent  on  a  former 
occasion,  on  lea\e,  upon  my  own  fa- 
mily affairs,  for  perhaps  near  a  year, 
but  I  did  not  quit  the  se  vice,  for  1 
rejoined  afterwards  by  an  order  by 
letter.  This  letter  was  sent  from  the 
Villa   Vittoria,  at    I'esaro,   1  think    in 

J819.  I  njdined,  and  from  that  timp  |  you  on  that  nijfht  backwanls  and  for- 
1  did  not  leave  the  princess  until  her  '  wards  to  the  prin<:ess's  room  ?  —  I  went 
arrival  at  St.  Omer's.  J  most  certainly  ;  and  so  did  the  rest,  backwards  and 
accompanied  her  royal  highness  to  I  forwards  to  tell  the  princess  that  «he 
Munich,  and  IJergami  dined  with  the  '  country  people  had  executed  the  orders 
princess  there;  but  how  often  I  cannot  of  the  police  iu  clearing  away  the 
tell.  The  first  day  we  dined  at  the  snow  to  make  the  roads  passable; 
inn,  the  second  day  I  believe  with  the  sometimes  I  went  to  take  her  some- 
king;  the  third  day  I  cannot  precisely  thing  to  eat,  sometimes  to  tranqu>liz» 
tell ;  nor  can  I  say  where  her  royal  her  royal  highuess's  mind  respecting 
highness  dined  every  day,  nor  how  she  the  clearing  away  of  the  snow,  and 
spent  the  fourth  evening  after  her  ar-  sometimes  to  ask  the  princess  if  she 
rival  at  Munich.  Some  evenings  were  wanted  any  thing, 
spent  at  the  king's,  some  at  piiuce  Was  Bergami  lying  down  at  rest,  or 
fieaultaruois'ii ;  but  precisely  I  cannot  where  was  he  during  this  time : — Be 
say  how  the  respective  days  were  spent,  was,  as  I  was,  1  believe,  engaged  in 
Twice,  1  think,  with  the  king,  and  going  up  and  down  to  give  assistance, 
twice  at  the  same  table  with  his  ma-  .  i^id  not  the  servants  take  in  the  rc- 
jesty.  Ihey  went  from  iVIunich  to  Nu-  freshments  ?  —  Yes,  they  did  ;  but  I 
reuiburg,  and  from  thence  h  cannot  also  attended,  for  it  was  proper  that  a 
say  with  certainty-.  On  that  tour,  we  person  of  her  royal  highuess's  quality 
were,  1  should  suppose,  about  three  should  have  more  atteudauce  than  such 
months.     From  the  2.5th  to  the  30th     i^n  inn  afforded. 


What  was  the  distance  of  the  journey 
you  lad  taken  that  day  between  Char- 
nitz  and  Jiispruck.' — I  really  do  not 
know  the  distance  exactly. 

State  about  what  the  distance  w  ag  ? 
I  can  onlv  recollect  it  was  four  or  five 


of  March,  we  were  at  Carlsrhue,  or  six 

days,  including  the  days  of  arrival  and 

departure.  We  set  out  from  it,  I  remeni 

ber,    after  dinner.     1  he  margravine's 

palace  was  nearer  to  the  inn  than  that 

of  the  grand  duke's.     The  dinner  hour 

atCarlsrhue  was  aboutthreeo'clock  and  !  hours  journey.  < 

we  sat  ai  table  about  an  hour  and  a         How   did   Bergami   and   y.u   travel« 

baK.  The  theatre  began  at  half-past  five  i  that  day  from  Cliarnilz  to  Inspruck  ?  ' 

4»'chKk  ;    and    the  converzatioiies,    for  I  ^Ve  travelled  the  first  part  in  a  sleilge, 

whichthercwa'' no  fixed  hour,  but  about  i  and  afterwards  ina>oach. 

seven  or  eight  o'clock  iu  general.  -The  !      Then  were  you  not  fatigued    after 

first  day  we  dined  at  Carlsrhue  was  at  I  such  a  journey  .' — Not  particularly  so; 

the   margravine's,    and    Bergami   was  I  I  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  I  caa-, 

thrt"e  certainly  on  that  day.     The  se-  '  not  say  that  I  was  particularly  fatiguedL 

cond  day  with    tiie  grand  diike,  and         Wd  yen  stop  lo^g  in  the  day  at  la- , 

liergami  was  there  a'so  :  he  dined  every  j  spruck  after  your  arrival  iht:re  ? — No* 
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lonjer,  I  think,  than  about  an  hour, 
jTiereiy  to  rectify  tlie  mistake  about 
the  passports. 

Did  youlie  down  to  rest  at  Inspruck? 
No,  I  did  riot. 

Then, do  you  mean  to  swear,  you 
took  no  rest  on  the  nifi^ht  when  you 
returned  to  where  you  left  the  princess, 
end  before  you  started  on  the  journey 
with  her  at  day-break  on  the  following 
morning.'     No,  I  did  not. 

Your  fatiirue  then  did  not  so  over- 
come yon  as  to  make  you  require 
sleep?  No:  to  a  man  accustomed,  as 
I  was,  to  tlie  duty  of  campaigns,  that 
fatigue  was  not  too  powerful. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  then  that  yon 
took  no  rest  that  night?  I  swear  I 
took  no  rest  then. 

Do  you  mean  also  to  swear  that 
Rergami  took  no  rest  on  that  night? 
I  did  not  see  him  take  any.  I  did  not 
believe  he  did. 

And  you  mean  positively  to  swear 
that  voii  took  no  rest  yourself  on  that 
nisht  ?     ]  did  not. 

It  was  very  hot  weather  going  from 
Rome  on  that  day.  In  the  first  car- 
riage travelled  her  royal  hisrliness,  the 
countess  Oldi,  Bergami.'and  Victorine  ; 
iTi  the  second  Lieut.  Hownam,  De 
Mont.  Brunellij  and  Miuelli  ;  in  the 
third  Mr.  Austin,  myself,  and  the  ser- 
vant on  the  box  ;  in  the  fourth  carriage 
I  believe  there  were  servants.  Louis 
Bersami  was  not  on  that  journey,  nor 
Camera,  as  1  believe,  but  there  was 
Solyman,  and  a  Greek  servant,  and 
another  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  do  not  recollect  a  person  being  sent 
off  from  Caligni  to  order  horses  on  the 
journey.  I  don't  know  precisely  at 
what  place  we  arrived  on  the  third 
morning,  but  we  arrived  at  Senegaglia 
on  the  4th  day.  I  don't  remember 
preciselv  how  long  we  stopped  al  Cano, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  an  liour  or 
two.  It  was  by  day,  but  1  cannot 
precisely  remember  the  hour.  I  re- 
member visiting  a  friend  at  Conio.  I 
did  not  send  Forti  before  to  apprize 
mvfi'icnt'  of  our  coming  ;  but  I  desired 
him,  if  he  arrived  before  us,  to  tell  my 
friends  I  was  coming ;  bfft  I  believe 
we  arrived  a  few  uiinutcs  after  him. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  Sacchi  at 
Como.  T  will  swear  I  do  not  remember 
•leeinsc  him  there.  I  know  a  |.dace 
railed  C&rle.  I  remember  calling 
there  on  our  way  to  Senegaglia  ;  we 
stopped  there  to  take  refreshments, 
1  remember  something  was  taken,  but 


I  do  not  rec<)llect  wh(;ther  hot  or  coJd. 
I  do  not  know  what  ahy  bodv  else 
took.  I  took  sometliitiff,  but  I  don't 
know  now  wlielher  hot  (<r  cold.  1  took 
it  in  the  carriage.  It  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  servant.  I  don't  know  what 
servant.  I  do  not  remember  well  at 
present,  but  I  swear  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Saccbi  or  not.  I  repeat 
n"ain,  that  I  can  swear  he  was  not 
there.  I  remember  Win.  Austin  was 
there,  but  1  do  not  remember  Sacchi 
coming  to  speak  to  him.  I  will  uot 
swear  that  I  did  not  see  Sacchi  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  but  I  will  swear 
[  do  not  remember  having  seen  him. 
1  will  not  venture  to  swear  he  was  not 
there.  But  I  do  not  remember  to  hare 
seen  him  if  he  was  there.  The  coun- 
tess of  Oldi  during  the  whole  of  That 
journey  ahvays  travelled  in  the  same 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness.  The 
time  of  the  day  we  arrived  there,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  before  dinner, 
but  I  can't  swear  precisely;  I  don't 
remember  at  what  time  we  reached 
Senegaglia,  but  it  was  three  or  four, 
days  after  we  left  Rome.  I  kncfw  a 
person  named  Ratti,  I  was  on  that 
journey  ;  he  travelled  on  the  box  of 
one  of  the  carriages  in  which  the  maid- 
servants were.  I  recollect  several 
persons  of  rank  visiting  the  princess  at 
the  Barona  ;  Dr.  Mochetti,  and  ♦he 
curate  of  Barona  ;  I  don't  remember 
precisely  the  names  of  any  others.  I 
remember  there  was  dancing  there. 
I  danced  with  the  rest.  I  know  the 
daughters  of  Antigina,  and  saw  some 
of  them  there  ;  there  were  other  rooms 
in  the  house  beside  the  dancing  room. 
Her  royal  highness  sometimes  dance<l 
with  those  persons.  I  know  the  wife 
of  Berfjami,  she  was  never  at  any  of 
those  balls.  I  saw  Bergami,  for  the 
last  time,  last  month,  coming;  from 
Barona.  I  saw  him  also  at  Milan  and 
at  the  Villa  d'Este.  I  was  frequently 
with  him  at  Milan  and  at  general 
Piuo's.  I  applied  to  many  persons  to 
come  over  here  as  witnesses  for  ber 
majesty,  and  they  offered  to  come  of 
tiieir  own  accoril.  I  have  not  engaged 
to  idnemnify  any  of  them  ;  thai  wis 
done  by  the  agent  Henry.  I  made  no 
airreement ;  I  only  executed  the  agree- 
ment which  was  made  hy  M^.  Henry, 
at  his  request.  The  agreement  was  to 
pay  ihem  ten  livres  per  dav  each,  for 
the  support  of  their  famdies  durign 
their  absence,  a  franc  per  day  for  each 
of  their   wives,  and   half  a  franc  for 
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each  of  their  childrei  ;  aud  ibis  agiee- 
iiieiit  was  made  becau^c  their  pass- 
|K>n«  would  uot  have  bceu  iigueti 
otherwise.  Mr.  Henr>  f-aid,  ibai  ihe 
laws  of  E.igliiiid  »%ould  indemnify 
every  person  for  any  daiuage  ihey 
uiiffbt  hiiiicr.  The  ji^rcemcjit  was  jh 
siQiiiped  papery  aud  ihe  &uin  piiid 
dov\u  fur  ibe  witness^  was3UUUMiiaa 
Urres. 

I  now  have  uo  salary  frem  ber  royal 
highness.  I  liave  a  pension  of  about 
aOO  louis  a  year,  about  4000  or  5000 
traiics.  The  family  of  my  father  is  at 
Milan.  My  wite  is  in  London,  at 
babloiiiere's  hotel.  I  believe  I  shell 
bfi  paid  by  the  government  for  cojniuff 
Uere  as  a  wiiness  for  ker  majesty.  I 
have  not  yet  received  any  money.  1 
have  uiit  even  bet-n  paid  for  the  jour- 
ney. When  1  went  lo  Milan,  I  took 
mupey  \uth  me.  1  do  not  travel  with- 
<>ut  money.  1  roceived  jGlOOfiom  iMr. 
Couas  lo  go  to  Milan.  The  ordei  to 
rective  ibis  money  was  (;iven  to  me 
by  her  majesty.  I  did  not  take  a 
letter  of  credit  to  Milan.  1  received 
money  from  Mr.  Marietti  at  Milan,  by 
the  order  of  Mr.  Henry  ;  52,000  livres 
«)l  Milan.  That  is  all  I  received  at 
Milan.  1  received  somerbiiig  at  Ve- 
nice—I believe  100  Na]  oleons.  1 
wtMit  to  Venice  with  the  son  of  Mr. 
Wood,  to  ocquire  some  knowledge  to 
give  respecting  a  person  which  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  know.  Mr.  Wood 
nent  wiih  me  from  here  to  Milan  ; 
while  in  Italy  I  travelled  with  Mr. 
Wo«d,  a  courier,  and  my  servant. 
While  abroad  1  travelled  also  tvith  Mr. 
Maoi.i.  Nobody  else,  wh.m  I  le- 
n>ciMber.  Br-sides  Venice  aid  Pesaro  1 
travelled  to  llnine.  I  never  went  to 
bwji^friaud.  From  Rome  1  returned 
toMdai..  lam  a  Milanese.  I  have 
some  fund,  of  my  own,  besides  what  I 
derive  from  the  queen. 

Examined  by  the  peers  :—Bv  Earl 
LIVliKPOOL.—l  do  not  i<mn^  that 
»ny  perMji:  s.i<pt  in  her  rovai  bisjh- 
ness's  room  at  Charuitz  ;  as'  far  as  I 
know  nobody  slept  there. 

By  Earl  GRtY.-Carlo  Forti  tra- 
veiled  with  the  suite  of  her  roval  hio-h- 
iiess  f,-..m  Milan  i„  Lorctto";  and  at 
Loreito  Le  was  disi-atrbed  a.  any  other 
^ouri^r,  »vbo  might  have  been  acci- 
deutal.y  engaged.  He  went  from  L  .- 
retto  to  Rome  at  the  same  time  with 
ber_  royal  highness.  On  the  second 
mght  of  her  majesty'*    residtuce   at 


Carlshrue,    she    returned    tu    tUc    I'uu 
between  <ieveii  and  eight. 

By  Lord  CALTHORPE.— When  1 
returned  from  luspruck  to  CliBinit*,  I 
went  immediately  to  her  royal  higli- 
ness's  room.  Bergami  was  with  me. 
From  the  moment  of  our  aruval  at 
Charuitz,  coutiiiual  prrpara<i(>u$  M«re 
going  ou  for  the  coiniuiiance  of  vbe 
journey.  I  saw  only  one  bed  iu  her 
royal  highncss's  room  at  Charuitz. 
Ou  my  arrival  at  Clurniiz  from  In- 
spruck,  1  had  been  without  rest  from 
noon  till  the  next  mornii.g.  1  do  not 
recollect  any  matirtss  on  the  floor  «f 
her  royal  bighness's  room.  There  was 
uot  one.  1  recollect  Mahomet  per- 
forming his  dance  at  the  Vilia  d' F.ste. 
1  beficve  that  the  princess  was  at  the 
window.  1  do  uot  recollect  any  lady 
of  distinction  in  my  c(»iinlry  being  pie- 
sent  at  this  dance.  I  do"  n(»t  know 
that  that  dance  is  knov^u  by  any  par- 
ticular name.  Mahomet  wa 3  not  among 
Ihe  servants  that  were  di->mi-sed  by 
her  royal  highness  at  St.  Omcr'» ; 
he  had  been  dismissed  three  years 
before. 

By  Lord  CATHCART  :  —  The 
queen  of  Bavaria  dined  at  the  table 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Munich. 
By  Earl  LAUDERDALE.— 1  saw 
the  countess  <  f  Ohii  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  I  went  to  fetch  ber  at  Dover. 
I  saw  her  first  about  three  years  ago. 
She  is  now  in  London.  J  do  not  know 
where  Carlini  i;. 

Questioned  at  the  lequest  of  Mr. 
Brougham — There  was  nothing  in  the 
dance  of  Mahomet,  in  my  opinion, 
I  which  any  lady  of  distinction  and  cha- 
}  racter  might  not  have  witnessed.  It 
was  lidiculous,  and  no  more.  There 
was  nothing  improper  or  indecent  in  it. 

When  her  royal  highness  returned 
the  second  night  at  Carlsrhue  between 
7  and  'f,  to  the  inn,  1  a-,  companied  her. 
I  accompanied  l.er  into  the  saloon. 
Bergami  aud  bis  sister,  and  another 
person  came  to  her.  llergami  wore  a 
uniform.  I  cannot  remember  how  her 
royal  highness  was  dressed.  Bergami 
accompanied  ber  royal  highness  to  the 
margravine''s. 

Examined  by  Lord  ROSEBERRY— 
The  princess  remained  in  the  saloon 
the  whole  time  till  she  went  to  the 
margravine's. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr,  BROUGHAM  now  addressed 
their  lordships  on  a  subject,  which  he 
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Considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
t«  the  tituation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  had  now  to  submit  to  their 
lordships,  that  he  fouudhimseU" reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  de- 
mand which  he  had  made  on  the  jus- 
^  tice  of  their  Uirdsbips  at  the  outset  of 
the  proceeding  in  which  they  were  at 
present  engaged — he  alluded  to  ihe  de- 
lence  of  the  queei».  Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  defence  they  had  alluded  to  the 


country  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  th» 
queen.  In  the  application  he,  suc- 
<eeded,  but  all  at  once,  notwithi.tand- 
ing  the  jirofessed  willingness  of  that 
individual,  when  first  apjdit  d  to  by 
Mr.  Leman  to  appear  in  behalf  of  her 
majesty,  he  declined  coming,  and 
urged  as  a  reason,  a  most  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  plea.  He  was,  in 
fact,  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  a 
fever,  he  believed,  as  if  the  fever  of 
Rastelii  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  de- 


steps  which  they  had  taken  in  sendhig  j  clared  from  the  effects  of  that  indisposi- 
to  ('arlshue  to  procure  from  them  the  tion,  that  he  could  not  proceed  to  Eng- 
attendauce  of  a  person  of  great  distine-  ^and.  He  again  said,  that  the  king's 
tion  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  }  ministers  had  used  their  utmost  endea- 
queeu — a  witness  who,  he  would  not  I  vours  to  procure  the  attendance  of  this 
lusitate  to  say,  was  not  only  of  the  |  man  ;  but  as  if  acting  under  the  in- 
highest,  but  of  every  importance  to  her  j  fluence  of  an  opinion  that  he  would 
majesty's  case— a  witness  who  was  not ,  best  please  some  other  person  or  per- 
ouly  to  negative  the  testimony  of  Kress,    sons  by  not   coming,   he  had  thought 


but  who  was   to  give  the  most  decided 
answer  to  the  whole  principle   of  this 


proper   to  stay   away.      The   learned 
counsel  then  proceeded  to   say,  that 


bill.  Hir  majesty  had  been  described  I  with  this  statement,  he  threw  himself 
as  a  person  given  to  low  habits,  as  a  |  upon  their  lordship's  indulgence.  He 
person  frequenting  base  company,  and  i  truseed  they  would  not  now,  for  the  first 
neglecting  the  society  of  her  equals.  ;  time,  proceed  upon  so  new  and  mou- 
The  witness  to  whom  lie  alluded  would  |  strous  a  principle,  as  that  a  person  ac- 
bave  given  a  Hat  eoutradiciion  to  these  ,  cused  of  nine  or  ten  charges,  having 
calumnies.  Me  would  have  proved  completely  refuted  seven  or  eight,  and 
that  she  frequented  the  courts  of  her    shewing  how    she   had  been  prevented 


I 


own  blood  and  relations,  by  whom  lier- 
gelf  and  her  suite   had  been  received 
with  every    mark  of    distinction.     He 
would  have  proved  that  she  had  act«ally 
taken  steps  to  obtain  a  palace  amidst 
these  her  serene  relations,  andthatshe 
was  not  skulking  from  that  society  of 
which  .she  was  calculated  to  be  the  life 
and  ornamint      If  he  had  established 
this  proof,  he  kjiew  not,  that  he  need 
have  gone  any  further  ;  indeed  he  anti- 
cipated that  their  lordships  would  have 
agreed  with  )^im  in  thinking   that  he 
had  given  a  complete  and  decisive  an- 
swer  to  this    most  extraordiaary  and 
disgraceful  proceeding.     lie  was  still, 
however,  deprived  of  this  material  wit. 
ness,  and  he  would  state  to  their  lord- 
ships the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  been  withheld.     He  thought  it 
right  on  the  occasion    to  state  that  no 
blame  whatever  was   ia>jJutable  to  his 
majesty's  government.      livery  thing 
had  been  done  on  their  pa;  t  calculated 
to    promote    bis   views,  but  in    vain. 
They  had  written  to  their  minister  at 
Carlsrhue,    directing    that   he   shou  d 
make  application  to  Mr.  Burstead,  the 
minister  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden, 


from  making  the  same  answer  to  the 
rest,  should  be  considered  as  guilty. 
If  this  were  the  principle  upon  which 
the  house  was  prepared  to  act,  it  would 
be  the  first  time  since  justice  was 
known,  that  a  person  situated  as  tht 
queen  was,  should  be  held  guilty  till 
she  could  prove  herself  inn-cent. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  concurred 
in  what  h:id  been  stated  by  the  learned 
counsel  at  the  bar,  that  in  this  case  his 
majesty's  government  had  done  ill  in 
their  power  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  the  witness  described.  He  was  now 
about  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
house  the  papers  relating  to  the  im- 
portant statement  which  their  lordships 
had  just  heard,  and  which  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
counsel  for  the  queen,  the  moment  they 
had  been  received.  They  were  only 
received  on  the  day  before,  and  in  a  few 
hours  would  be  printed  for  their  lord- 
ship-.' use. 

His  lordship  t'  en  laid  the  papers  on 
the  table,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  asked 
Mr.  Brougham  whether   he  meant  to 


for  permission  for   the  chamberlain  of  I  call  any  nior^ witnesses? 

that  iUuitrioub  person  to  come  to  this  I      Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  in  the 
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peculiar  situation  in  which  he  w;»s  now  joined   to  the    report.     These  extract* 
placrd.he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  time 
till  Mond.Av,  to  coBsider  the  course  he 
should  adopt. 
AdjoiiirnLd. 


MONDAY,  October  23. 

RFPORT  OrTllF  SFCMKT   rOMMITTF.R. 

The  Pari  of  HARROWBY,  with  the 
other  member';  of  (he  rointnittee  who 
were  appoiiiteii  to  investigate  the  papers 
which  were  delivered  in  on  "^afurdav 
last,  and  also  to  examine  INTr.  Powell  as 
to  points  connected  with  them,  now  en- 
tered the  house,  when  the  unble  earl 
delivered  in  their  report,  which  was 
inimediatt'ljr  read  by  the  iunior  clck 
of  the  house.  It  sated,  in  effect,  that 
the  lords  to  whom  it  had  been  referred 
to  insi>ect  and  verify  certain  sealed 
papers,  and  also  to  exaniine  John  Allan 
Powell,  Esq.  touching  the  same,  had 
asfrced  in  their  re)>ort.  The  committee 
then  proceeded  to  verify  the  same,  and 
also  t"  compare  the  extracts  of  letters 
•>  ith  the  oripinals,  which  extrniled 
from  before  the  14th  September  till 
after  the  period  that  Rastelli  was  to 
have  returned  back.  It  appeared  from 
the  letters  of  colonel  Brown,  that  an 
excessive  alarm  had  arisen  at  Milan  by 
reports,  not  only  of  the  maltreatment, 

hut  even  the  murder  of  the  witnesses  j  the  effect  of  deterrinj  sever  1  witnesses 
who  ha<l  repaired  to  this  count'^y  as  j  from  cominsr  to  En^^land,  who  had 
witnesses  for  the  bill  ;  and  it  ^vas  before  expressed  their  willingness  to 
Rtrona;ly  ursjed  by  colonel   Brown,   in  ;  come. 


came  under  two  heads:— 

1st.  Extracts  of  letters  from  colonel 
Brown  to  M''.  Powell  previous  to  tiie 
14th  September,  when  Ka^teliiwas  dis- 
patched back  to  Milau. 

2nd.  Kxtracts  from  colonel  l^rowu's 
letters  to  Mr.  Powell :  and  from  Mr. 
Powell's  answers  to  colonel  Brown  since 
that  period. 

Under  the  first  head,  as  early  ns  the 
10th  July,  colonel  Hrawn  lad  written 
to  Mr.  Powell,  that  reports  were  pre- 
valent in  Milan  of  the  maltreatment  of 
the  foreign  witnesses.  His  letters  of 
the  18th  and  24th  of  July,  and  also  as 
late  as  the  4th  August,  repeated  the 
same  reports,  wliich,  he  stated,  had 
acquired  strength  from  the  circum- 
stance of  none  o'  the  relations  havin<r 
received  any  letters,  and  c-ncliidinsj  by 
expressing  his  hopes  that  letters  would 
be  speedily  transmitted.  Five  letters, 
written  hy  colonel  Brown  to  Mr. Powell 
in  the  month  of  September,  mention 
the  prev.ilence  of  similar  reports.  In 
those  letters  it  was  stated  by  the  colo- 
nel that  rf^ports  were  in  circulation  that 
•Eastelli  had  h'mself  hen  ill-treated 
and  lost  an  eye,  and  that  Sacchi  had 
been  n  titdered.  The  terror  which  had 
prevailed  was   so  extreme,  that  it  had 


letters  of  the  lOth,  18th,  and  24th  of  I 
July  last,  and  as:ain  on  the  14th  of  I 
August  last,  that  the  alarm  of  the  re-  , 
lations  of  the  witnesses  had  much  in-  j 
creased  in  consequence  of  no  letters 
having  been  received  by  them.  After 
this  similar  reports  were  received  from 


The  committee  stated  to  the  house, 
that,  under  this  head,  they  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  general  statements, 
as  the  extracts  themselves  were  mixed 
up  with  matter  that  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  as  they  conceived 
thev  hai   no  right  to  countenance  the 


colonel  Brosyn,  who  stated,  that  it  was  !  production  of  papers  whic'i  would  aflPect 
necessary  to  send  back  one  of  the  wit-  |  the  important  inquiry  before  the  house. 


nesies  as  a  ( ourier,  if  it  could  he  done 
in  no  other  way,  for  that  it  was  reported 
and  believed  by  their  families,  that  Ras- 
t«lli  had  lost  an  eye,  occasioned  hy  his 
reception  on  landing  here ;  and  also 
that  Sacclii  had  been  murdered ;  and 
the  terror  these  reports  had  produced 
was  so  extreme,  as  to  deter  other  wit- 
nesses from  coming  over.  The  com- 
mittee had  confined  their  inquiry  to 
this  po  nt  respecting  Mr.  Powell's  send- 
ing Rastelli  to  Milan,  and  conceived 
tbajr  had  no  right  to  produce  such  pa- 
pers as  might  affect,  in  other  points, 
ihe  important  inquiry  now  before  the 
house. 

Extracts  from  these  papers  we»e  sub- 


The  'ame  reason  did  not  apply  to  the 
second  head,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee had  subjoined  to  tlieir  report 
the  extracts. 

In  the  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  13th 
September,   from    Mr.   Powell  to   Col. 
Brown    (of  which    Rastelli    was    the 
bearer),  that   letter  stated  that  he  had,^ 
returned  Rastelli  to  colonel  Brow  u,  .-is  ^ 
he  might  be  of  use  to  him:  hot  be  was-i 
to  send  him  back  with  all  the  witnesses,] 
and  documents  in   lime  to  arrive  here^ 
by  the  3d.  of  October.     It  also   statedj 
that  Mr.  Powell  was    conscious  of  tin 
difficulties  which  colonel  Brown  had  to 
encounter   in   consequence   of  the  re- 
poru  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  the 


OAZZETTE    DE   TRIESTE. 
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VvltnesseS,'  and  he  relied  on  his  excr- 
iions  to  get  over  them.  In  colonel 
Brown's  IsUer  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated 
20(b  September  he  states  that  just  as 
he  was  going  to  dispatch  the  courier, 
Rastelli  arrived,  and  declared  hiiir-elf 
heartily  sick  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  witnesses  were  confined  in  Ens^- 
laiul;  and  a  subsequent  letter  stated 
that  Rasteili  was  sick  in  bed.  Mr.  I'.'s 
leiter  to  coloi»el  Urown  of  2d  October, 
expressed  hif  sorrow  at  Rasttlli's  un- 
willingness to  return,  and  it  requires 
the  colonel  to  send  him  back,  he  hav- 
ing received  the  commanls  of  llie  At- 
torney General  to  that  I'liect,  whether 
the  papers  entrusted  to  Rasteili  were 
verihed  «ir  not.  Another  letter  from 
colonel  Brown  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated 
October  3d,  mentions  that  Rasteili  was 
seriously  ill  of  a  fevei-,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  vomiliiiy;  of  blood  in  his 
passage  over.  A  letter,  dated  October 
4th,  stated  that  Rasteili  was  ill  of  the 
jaundice,  that  he  dreaded  the  thoughts 
of  going  by  sea,  and  could  not,  without 
imminent  danger,  be  engaged  to  travel 
in  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  Earl  of  flARROWBy  then 
moved  that  the  report  should  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  house,  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

DE  MONT. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  expressed  a„de- 
sire  that  this  witness  should  be  recalled. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  Mr.  Maule  bad  understood  from 
Mr.  Vizard  that  this  witness  would  iwt 
be  wanted  till  12  o'clock,  and  direc- 
tions had  been  given  that  she  should 
be  sent  for. 

GAZZ:.TTE  DE  TRIESTE. 

Mr-  BROUGHAM  now  begged  to 
oflTer  to  the  house  u  piece  of  evidence 
which,  in  an  ordinary  trial  he  would 
not  have  submitted.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect,  that  the  preamble  of 
this  bill  had  charged  her  majesty, 
during  her  residence  abroad,  with  con- 
duct of  the  most  degradingand  debasing 
cliaracter,  calculated  to  produce  scan- 
dal to  her  own  family  and  to  this 
nation — as  evidence  lo  negative  this 
assertion,  he  had  now  to  produce  the 
Austrian  Gazette,  published  at  Trieste, 
in  which  her  majesty  was  r<!pre*en;ed 
as  having  arri>ed  in  that  town  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  as  having  been  re- 
ceived and  treal<>d  as  a  person  of 
splenlid  rank.  This  was  f  llowed  by 
a  notiticntion  of  her  departure  on  the 
succeeding  day  the  10th,  nt  hve  in  the 


i  afternoon,  accompanied  with  the  samp 
,  demonstrations  of  respect.  This  state- 
I  ment  he  apj)rchended  would  go  mate- 
I  rially  to  contradict  the  charges  in  the 
'  preamble  of  the  bill.  It  also  confirmed 
I  the  statement  of  her  having  entered 
j  Trieste  on  the  one  day  and  quitted  it 
I  on  the  next,  contrary  to  the  statement 
I  of  Cuchi,  who  said  she  had  remained 
i  there  several  days. 
I  The  ATTORNEY-GENERALsaid 
j  that  it  was  impossible  his  learned  friend 
could  contend  that  this  was  legal  evi- 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  said, 
that  his  learned  friend  knew  this  docu- 
ment  could  not  he  received  in  evidence, 
i  and  produced  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
I  making  a  statement  of  the  time  of  her 
j  m;\je>t)'s  arrival  and  departure  fro.-n 
Trieste- 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  admitted  that  it 
could  not  be  legal  evidence  in  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  law  ;  but  tiieir  lordships 
would  perceive  that  they  were  in  no 
respect  acting  upon  the  rules  of  an  or- 
dinary court  of  justice.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  challeDging  a  jury, 
which  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
would  be  afforded  him.  He  could  not 
challenge  all  those  ])ersoiis  who  had 
acted  upon  the  grand  jury  from  subse- 
quently sittiiigiii  judgment  on  this  case, 
nor  could  he  object  to  the  prosecutors 
from  voting  in  supjiort  of  their  own 
charges.  These  wore  anomalies  against 
!iis  illustrious  client,  which  he  thought 
ought  lo  induce  the  house  to  admit  an 
anomaly  in  her  favour. 

The  question  was  then  put  as  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence  offered,  and 
it  was  rejected  nemine  dmenliente. 

MR.    HOWNAM'S    DIPLOMA. 

Earl  LAUDERDALE  moved  that 
Mr.  Hownam  should  appear  at  the  bar, 
and  deliver  in  his  diploma  as  knight  of 
St.  Caroline,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Hownam  immediately  came  to 
the  bar,  and  delivered  in  the  diploma, 
which,  he  said,  was  under  the  seal  of 
the  order.  The  marchese  Spinetti  then 
read  the  diploma. 

This  instrument  was  dated  at  Jeru- 
salem the  I'ith  of  July,  1816",  and  ex- 
pressed it  was  issued  by  her  royal 
highness  as  inatitutor  of  the  order  of 
St.  Caroline,  anil  granted  to  the  che- 
valier Hownam,  in  compensation  for 
his  fidelity  in  attending  her. 

'1  he  chief  boJy  of  the  instrument  ran 
thus : 
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DEFENCE   OF    THE    QUK^S*. 


"  That  her  rojnl  hij;hnes5  hail  cre- 
tated  and  consitiiled  a  uewordrr  to  rc- 
comptiije  the  faithful  knifjhts  who  )iad 
thr  honor  of  uccompanjing  her  rojal 
iiighnc  s  on  her  |»ilgrima»e  to  the  holy 
land 

"  1st,  Tl^is  order  shall  be  given  and 
awaTdrd  !o  those  only  who  have  ac- 
companied her  royal  hiiflin.  ss  to  Jern- 
salent,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
fbssor  Mochetli,  who  could  not,  beiny; 
prevcDteJ  by  accident,  accompany  her 
royal  highness. 

"  1.  1  hat  toloncl  Ba;  tolonio  Ber- 
gami,  baron  of  Franchino,  kniu[ht  of 
iMalla,  and  also  of  the  !inly  sepulchre 
of  .leru<=alem.  and  equerry  of  her 
royal  highness,  the  grand  master  of 
this  order,  and  iiis  children,  male  and 
female,  may  succeed  him,  and  shall 
have  the  honor  to  we^a  this  order  from 
generation  to  generation  and  end  to 
end. 

*»  3,  The  same  advantage  of  wear- 
ing this  Order  is  granted  to  the  Kniglit 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mr.  William 
Austin,  and  to  his  legitimate  children, 
who  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  same. 

"  4.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Hownam,  Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  English  Navy,  and 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in 
the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  is 
also  granted  to  him  to  enjoy  the  same 
Order,  as  a  personal  favor  to  him." 

Here  tlie  interpreter  said  he  bclieyed 
that  he  had  not  expressed  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  instrument,  for  it  was 
thus: — 

*'  This  honor  shall  be  ])ersonal  for 
yon,  Mr,  Joseph  Hownara,  Captain  in 
the  British  Nary,  and  Knight  in  the 
suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  to  wear 
this  honor  during  your  life  j  the  Cross 
and  Patent  to  be  returned  at  yonr 
death  to  the  Grand  Master." 

"  5.  The  Grand  Master  to  wear  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  round  his  neck,  sus- 
pended from  a  gold  chain  ;  but  the 
other  Knights  to  suspend  the  insignia 
from  the  button-hole  of  the  coat-" 

"  6',  The  abovementioned  Order  to 
consist  of  a  red  Cross,  with  the  mtttto, 
'  HonX  Mit  qui  mal  y  pensc,'  to  be  worn 
with  a  riband  of  lilac  and  silver,  and 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Caroline  of  Jerusalem." 
(Signed)  "  CAROLINE,  P.W, 

(Undersigned;    "  Col.  C.  BERG.VMI. 
&c,  &c.  &c." 
Directed  (o  Joseph  How»am,  Knight, 
in  the  suite  of  her  Koyal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wale?,  No.  15. 


The  interpreter  having  Itni'hcti' IW 
reading  of  the  document- 

The  OukeofSOMEKSKT  cxpressetl 
a  wisli  tliHt  lieutenant  Hownam  should 
be  calle«l  back,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing examined  again  with  respect  to  the 
tent  scene  on  board  the  polncea. 

Earl  GREY  suggested  tlwit  Ihe  best 
time  for  him  would  be  after  the  defence 
bad  closed. 

Lord  HOLLAND  wi-hed  to  know 
whether  the  expenses  of  thi>  proceed- 
ing were  to  be  all  placed  under  the 
head  of  secret  service,  anil  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  that  fund, 

the  Earl  of  LIVE.'i  POOL  said,  that 
as  long  as  the  investigation  continued 
strictly  a  secret  one,  the  expenjes  were 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  secret  service. 
When  it  took  a  public  character,  the 
expense*  were  to  be  provided  from  some 
other  fund. 

Earl  DARNLEY  wished    to   know 
whether  all    the   expenses  hitherto   in- 
curred, both   by  the  Milan  commissioo, 
and  the  witnesses  for  tiic  prosecutioi^ 
were  included   in  the  paper  laid  upofj 
the  table. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  sai<l, 
the  expenses,  except  that  of  messent 
gers,  were  included  under  the  two  head 
of  the  Milan  commission,  and  witnesses* 
The   expense  incurred    by   messenger 
belonged  to  the  crown  oflke- 

Here  there  was  a  pause  of  some  mc 
menls. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  their  only  oil 
ject   in   calling   back   the   witness   D| 
Mont,  was  to  examine  her  as  to  certaij 
declarations,   which,  if   she   admittetf 
they  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
If  she   denied    any    such   declarations, 
they  were  prepared  to  prove  that  she 
had  uttered  them. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  witiun  the 
scope  of  the  rule  before  laid  down  by 
their  lordships.  The  rule  w.i?  this — 
that  after  the  examination  in  chief,  the 
cross-examination,  and  the  re-exami- 
nation, if  counsel  widied  to  put  any 
further  tjuestions  to  a  witness,  it  must 
be  done  by  suggesting  the  quc:<tion  to 
the  house.  Their  lordships  migiit  how- 
ever, allow  the  question  to  be  answered 
immediately  after  they  were  suggested 
by  counsel,  to  be  entered  however  on 
the  minutes  as  the  examination  of  their 
lordships. 

Mademobellc  De  Mont  now  appeared 
at  the  bar. 

Exambed   by  Mr.  WILLIAMS^— I 


DE  MONT. 
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i  am  acquainted  with  a  person  named 
Franchese  Martiui  (shorty,  not  Martini 
(long). 

[The  nicety  of  this  distinction  made 
by  the  tvitnesis  excited  a  laugh.] 

I   know    a    place  called    Mange,    in 
-Switiserlaud.       I    have  seen   Madame 
Martini  several  times,  hut  I  do  not  re- 
collect having  seen  her  in  A[)rii,  IS  18, 
or  any  part  of  that  year.      I  cannot  re- 
collect having  sent  for  her  to  alter   a 
bonnet  at  Maug'e,  for  I  do   not  reside 
at  Mauge.     1  may  have  seen   her  on 
thesuhjectof  a   bonnet  in  that   year, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it.     I  know  Ma- 
dame Martini,  but  I   do  not  recollect 
bavinj  seen  her  in  that  year,  or  having 
had  any  couvei  sation  with  her  ahout  the 
Princess  of  AVales.      I  saw  her  after  I 
left  the    service    «if    the    Princess    of 
Wales,    but   I   do    not    recollect   any 
conversation  about  her  royal  hi^-haess. 
it  may   be,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  Madame  Martiui 
spoke  to  me  on  thesuhjectof  my  jour- 
ney.    I  may  have  had   such   conversa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  recollect   it.     J   do 
not  recollect  Madame  Martini  having; 
sp.'ken  to  me  on  the   subject  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  conduct.      I  do  not 
recollect  having  spoken  to  her  ahout 
the  princess,  or  the  persons    who   sur- 
rounded ihe  princess.      1  do  not  recol- 
lect having  had  any  conversaiioti   with 
her  about  the  cha  acter  of  the  Priucess 
of    Wales ;    1    remember    her    haviug 
mended  a  bonnet   for  me  several  times 
at  Mange  ;  I  do  ncit  remember  Madame 
Martiui  putting'  the  quesiion — whether 
the  Princess  ot  Wales  was  not  a  woman 
of  intrigue.      I  do  nut  at  all  remember 
any  conversation    with   her  ou  the  sub- 
ject.    I  do  not  mean  to  swc-ar  that  she 
did    not  put  the  ijuesiion,  but  I  do  nql 
at  all   recollect  it.      1  will  not  say  she 
did  not  put  the  question.       i  do  not  re- 
collect that  she  put  it.     I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of   it.      I   do  not   recollect 
having  been  angry  with  Madame  Mar- 
tini on  the  subject  of  the  princess.     I 
do  not.  recollect  this  conversation.     1 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  it.      I  do  not 
recollect  having  told  her  that  all  that 
was  said  of  tVie  princess  was  calumny, 
and  that  her  enemies  circulated  these 
reports  against  her.  I  recollect  nothing 
like  it.      I  will  not  swear  I  did  not  say 
so:  it  maybe;  I   have  not  the  least 
idea  of  it.       Before  I  was  put  upon  my 
oath,  I  said  nothing  about  what  passed 
in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness.      I 
will  not  swear  that  I   did  not  use  this 
laoguage,  but  1  have  not  the  least  idea 
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of  it.      I  never  could  have  said  to  Ma- 
dame Martini  that  the  princess    was 
surrounded  by  spies  since  she  left  Eng- 
land, for  I  never  saw  any  spy.     I  wfll 
no  swear  that  I  did  not  say  so  ;    but  I 
do  not  recollect  it.    Though  I  said  that 
I  never  coiild  have  mentioned  this,  as 
I  knew  no  spy,  I  will  not  swear  that 
I  did  not  say  so;  but  I  recollect  no 
such  conversation.       I  have  no  idea  of 
it.      I  do  believe   I  never  -said   so   to 
Madame  Martini.     I  will  not  swear  it ; 
but  1  do  not  think  I  said  so.      1  do  not 
recollect  having  said  to  Madame  Mar- 
tini  that  the  princess  was  very  unfor- 
tunate ;  I  do  not  recollect  this  conver- 
sation  at  ail ;  1  do  not  recollect  haring 
said  to  this  woman  that  the  most  simple 
actions  of  the  princess's  life  were  always 
misinterpreted.      I, do  not  recollect  the 
conversation  at  all.       I  will  not  swear 
that  this  conversation,  or  no  }iart  of  it 
passed  in  the  year  1818,  but  1  do  not 
recollect  it.     I  remember  being  on    a 
visit  at  Madame  Jecroix's,  at  Alauge. 
I  was  on  a  visit  there  several  times.     I 
was  there  in  the  year  1818  ;  I  was  there 
sejveal  times  after  quitting  the  service 
of   the  princess.      I   might   have  had 
a  bonnet  altered  by  Madaine  Martini 
while  I  was  on  this  visit  in    )'8I8  ;  but 
I  do  not  reccollect  it.      I   had  several 
bonnets  altere<l  h}i  her,  but    I  do  not 
recollect  one  being  altered  in  1818.      I 
do  not  remember  having  told  Madame 
Martini   that  I  was  always   near   the 
person  of  the  princess,  1  do  not  recol- 
kct  Madame   Martini    having  said  to 
me  that  as   I    was   always   about   the 
person    of    the  princess    I  must   have 
observed  all  her   actions.      I   will  not 
swear  that  she  did  riot  say  so,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  this  conversation.     It  may 
be,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 
In    consequence   of  an  observation 
from  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  Lord  Cha- 
cellor  directed  the   interpreter  always 
to  put  the  question  in  the  exact  words 
in  which  it  was  proposed. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  Madame 
Martini  enquired  particularly  of  me 
whether  there  was  any  thing  unchaste 
in  the  conduct  of  the  princess.  I  do 
not  at  all  recollect  having  had  this 
conversation.  I  will  not  swear  it  did 
not  take  place,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  having  <=aid  to 
Madame  Martini  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  person  could  be  more  pure 
than  the  princess.  I  cannot  swear  that 
I  had  not  this  conversation;  but  1  do 
not  recollect  it.  1  do  not  recollect,  in 
answer  to  my  questiun  putj^y  Madame 
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Martini*  %arlng  uied  tbefe  precise  ex- 
prciAutus^  or  any  tbio^  to  that  effect.  I 
do  not  remember  such  a  question ; 
aad  if  the  question  wai  atked,  I  do  nut 
tbiuk  1  made  «uch  au  answer. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  desired 
tkat  tbe  questions,  in  future,  should  be 

fut  t«  this  witness  through  the  house. 
f  tke  examination  was  to  be  inserted 
in  t]M  minutes  as  the  examination  of 
their  lonlships,  it  was  fit  that  the  ques- 
tions should  be  put  in  a  proper  manner. 

'fhe  questions  were  then  put  through 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  having 
said  that  the  old  king  was  the  only 
friend  her  royal  highness  had.  I  will 
not  swear  I  did  not  say  so;  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  did  say  so.  I  was  several 
times  at  Mauge.  I  might  have  been 
there  in  the  monthfof  Nov.  1818. 1  may 
have  been  there  in  that  mouth  ;  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect.  I  was  there  in 
the  ead  of  November,  or  the  beginning 
of  December.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  Matlame  Martini  having  asked 
ne  if  herToyal  highness  was  much  af- 
flicted at  the  death  of  her  daughter  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  I  will  not  swear 
that  Madame  Martini  did  not  put  that 
question.  I  cannot  swear  it,  but  1  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  it.  I  have  not 
tke  least  idea  of  having  said  it  was 
no  wonder  her  royal  highness  should 
be  much  afllicted,  as  she  lost  all  she 
had  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. I  do  not  believe  any  such  con- 
versation took  place.  I  have  nut  the 
least  idea  of  having  said  to  Madame 
Martini  that  it  was  possible  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  wcndd  make  some  dimi- 
nution in  the  expenses  of  her  household 
after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. I  assure  you  I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  conversation  at  ail.  1  will 
not  positively  swear  it  did  not  take 
place,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  it. 

When  was  it  you  first  made  any  de- 
position in  this  cause  } 

The  LORD-CHAIjJCELLOR.— Has 
the  witness  said  any  thing  about  a  de- 
position in  the  course  of  this  day's 
examination. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS;    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  submitted  that 
the  qae«tiou  might  be  put,  even  though 
the  witness  bad  not  said  any  thing  as 
to  a  depositiao  since  she  was  last 
brought  to  the  bar. 

After  a  fc*  observations  from  the 
LORD-CHANCELLOR  the  question 
was  Withdrawn. 


The  former  question*  and  answers 
were  then  read  over  to  her,  and  she  in 
answer  said,  she  adhered  to  them. 

Re-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL.— -Before  I  was  examined 
here  I  was  examined  at  Milan,  a-jd  had 
said  nothing  about  her  royal  highness. 
I  meant  by  saying  i  never  spoke  of  her 
till  I  was  sworn,  that  I  said  nothing 
previously  of  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cess and  baron  Berganii. 

TheSOLICllOR-GENER.AL.  May 
I  ask  this  witness,  my  lord,  about  the 
journey  with  Bergami. 

The  LORU-CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  it  could  uot  be  made  to  arise  out 
of  this  last  exaraiuaiiou. 

By  the  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE.— 
When  the  occurences  of  which  you 
speak  took  place  at  Pesaro,  was  the 
account  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
death  known? 

The  witness  replied  in  the  negative. 

Madame  De  Mont  was  here  ordered 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  then  said,  that 
he  was  desirous  that  De  Mont  should 
be  recalled,  and  kept  at  the  bar  during 
t\^  examination  of  the  witness  whom 
he  was  about  to  call,  and  with  when 
he  wished  to  confront  her. 

The  LORD-CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  regular  course  would  be  to  examine 
the  new  witness,  and  first  lay  aground 
of  contradiction,  before  the  M'ituesses 
were  coafrouied. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    WITNESS. 

FRANCHE'ITI  MARTINI  was  then 
caled  in, and  examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

I  am  the  wife  of  Henry  Martini,  of 
Mauge,  where  I  keep  a  milliner's  sh<>|^ 
I  know  Louisa  De  Mont  these  many 
years,  ever  since  she  was  quite  young, 
about  16  years,  and  learning  to  work  ; 
and  a  good  while  before  she  entered 
the  service  of  the  princess.  J  remem- 
ber seeing  her  in  the  year  1818,  in  the 
mouth  of  April,  when  she  was  in  the 
country  house  of  Madame  Jecroix, 
where  I  was  called  to  do  some  work. 
Before  that  time  I  bad  read  tlie  journal 
of  De  Mont,  and  bad  conversed  with 
her  about  the  Princess;  and  in  answer 
to  some  (|uestions  of  mine  respecttog 
the  conduct  oi  her  K.  H.  she  told  me 
she  knew  nothing  against  the  princess. 

Here  an  argument  took  place  be» 
tween  cotinsel  respecting  what  Madame 
De  Mont  had  said  and  the  Solicitor. 
General  stated  that  she  had  merely 
said  she  never  spoke  of  the  pjiaiKts'i 
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•onduct  Mvith  Ber^atni  aatil:  she  was 
examined  at  Milan. 

After  a  conversation  among  the 
peers,  it  was  decided  that  the  examina- 
^ou  of  the  witness  should  be  continued. 
Her  examination  was  accordingly  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  VVilliains,  and  she  said, 
"  I  then  observed  to  Madame  De  Mom 
that  the  princess  was  spoken  of  a  Mber- 
tine,  as  a  galkmte ;  and  1  said  so,,  it 
being  frankly  my  opinion,  from  what 
was  said,  Madanoe  De  Mont's  answer 
to  me  was — "  it  rs  uothinc^  but  ca- 
lumny— alt  calumny,  invented  by  her 
enemies  in  order  lo  ruin  her,"  and  she 
said  every  thing  that  was  good  of  the 
princess.  She  aUo  told  me,  that  ever 
since  the  princess  bad  left  England  she 
was  surrounded  l>y  spies,  that  her  best 
acitons  were  misinterpreted,  but  that 
she  did  nothing  that  all  the  world 
might  not  see  and  know.  She  said, 
fcbe  had  never  observed  any  thing 
wrong  about  the  princess,  than  whom 
it  was  impossible,  to  her  (De  Mont's) 
knowledge,  for  any  body  to  be  more 
virtuous.  She  also  said,  that  the  ohl 
king  was  the  only  prop  or  support  of 
the  princess.  Witness, 'in  conclusion, 
said  that  she  had  known  Madame  De 
Mont  for  several  years. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR 
GENERAL. — I  rememberthis  conver- 
sation occuring  inl8l8;  because  by  re- 
ferenceto  my  books,  1  found  that  i- 
was  in  April  of  that  year,  Madamt 
De  Mont  had  bad  her  hat  or  bonnet 
done  at  my  place,  and  that  was  about 
the  time  we  had  the  conversation.  I 
deny  that  lay  husband  was  embarrassed 
ill  that  year;  neither  he  nor  I  were 
ever  bankrupts.  Columbia,  where  De 
Mont  lives,  is  but  a  short  league  from 
Maii;;e,  where  I  have  seen  her  several 
times,  but  only  to  converge  with  her  on 
this  affair  once,  and  that  wasthe  time  I 
have  already  stated.  I  don't  recollect 
having  seen  Madame  De  Mont  in  1817. 

I  did  not  see  her  immediately  before 
April,  1817 :  she  was  then  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. After  quitting  the  service 
of  the  princess,  I  saw  her  in  April, 
1^17,  when  I  did  that  work  for' her. 
De  Mont  came  several  times  to  my 
warehouse  at  Manjpe.  An  acquaint- 
ance originated  in  that.  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  time  De  Mont  came  to 
Mange  first,  but  she  was  learning  to 
do  needle  work  at  the  house  of  the 
Demoiselles  Regard;  she  might  be 
then  about  15  or  16  years  of  age,  but 
I  cftuuot  teli  if  it  be  Qve  ut  si^  or  tea 


years  ago.  It  was  when  I  maife  that 
work  for  her  about  the  hat  or  thebon> 
net.  I  cannot  swear  it  was  not  more 
than  three  years.  The  Demoiselles 
Regard  can  be  wrhten  to,  and  they  will 
tell  that.  The  two  sisters,  Jecrorc, 
were  present  when  1  had  the  eonver- 
satioii  with  De  Mont;  one  of  them  is 
now  at  Lys,  the  other  at  a  country 
house  near  Mauge.  The  conversatroa 
happened  at  the  house  of  the  Jecroix, 
where  De  Mont  was  then  on  a  visit. 
The  Jecroix  must  have  heard  a  great 
part  of  it,  but  they  were  going  in  and 
out,  and  may  have  k»st  some  parlieu- 
lars.  They  found  fault  with  me  for 
makhig  the  observatious  I  bad  made 
upon  De  Mont. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL  :  I  was  first  examined  on 
the  subject  of  this  conversation  abo«t 
a  futtnight  ago,  by  two  English  gentle- 
men ;  the  name  of  one  i§  Johnson 
(Vyson) ;  tl»ey  are  Engli^li  naptes,  and 
1  do  not  recollect  them.  My  exami- 
nation was  taken  in  writing,  but  the 
copy  of  it  was  left  me,  Bnt  I  did  not 
keep  it,  nor  put  down  any  memoran- 
dum of  it  in  writing.  Mr.  Barry  came 
here  with  me  and  my  husband,  as  I 
never  travel  on  a  public  road  without 
him.  The  English  gentlemen  told  me 
we  should  be  indemnified  in  all  jnst 
and  fair  expenses  by  the  government 
of  the  country,  as  I  came  over  to  be  a 
witness.  No  sum  was  mentioned  to  me 
for  coming,  and,  as  I  did  not  know 
these  gentlemen,  I  would  not  trust  them, 
because,  two  years  ago,  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Addison  occasioned  me  a 
loss  of  50  loui*;.  After  this,  they  depo- 
sited ^100.  at  Meurat's  bank  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  their 
promise,  and  they  have  a  receipt  for 
it.  This  oflOO.  is  not  to  be  paid  to 
me  ;  it  was  only  placed  in  the  bank  as 
a  security  for  their  promise ;  they  did 
not  promise  me  £100.,  but  only  what 
is  just  and  fair.  This  is  only  a  guaran- 
tee, as  they  said  they  did  not  wish  to 
buy  up  witnesses.  I  will  swear  nobody 
made  me  any  promise  of  money—* 
never.  I  swear  the  exact  truth.  I  re- 
ceived jg7o.  on  account,  for  which  I 
gave  a  receipt,  as  I  have  a  suit  depend- 
ing at  home  which  may  be  decided 
against  me  if  I  am  not  returned  on  the 
34th  of  next  month  ;  and  not  knowing 
huw  long  I  should  have  to  remain  here* 
I  would  not  leave  my  affairs  without 
something  to  depend  on.  The  gentle- 
meo  paid  my  ezpeoies.    I  traTcUc<l 
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po^t,  because  iris  only  this  day  week 
I  left  Geneva  at  four  in  the  afleruoon. 
I  (l.>  not  expeclany  fixed  sum  besides 
the  £70.  ;  my  dependence  ii>  un  what 
the  government  will  do.  We  have  left 
ourafl'-iiisin  the  handsuf  strangers, un'i 
we  have  a  per>i  n  we  placed  there  in 
my  room  ;  and  there  are  three  young 
'wouieu  in  my  s!ii>|i  i-,  do  for.  I  have 
had  no  iixed  promise ;  these  gentlemen 
i-aid  nothing  ut  me  abuut  it. 

To  a  question  where  do  you  live 
now,  she  answered,  '•  My  God  '.  we  ar- 
rived here  last  midoight.  Last  iii^ht  I 
was  pl.iced  somewhere,  and  here  1  am 
to  day"  (laughter). 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 
I  often  sawDe  Mont  before  she  «eut 
iutii  th^  iservice  of  her  royal  highness, 
aud  after  al  the  house  uf  Jecroix,  where 
this  conversation  took  place  about 
eight  days  befiii;e.l  »eut  her  (.he  wurk 
1  had  to  do  tor  liCc, 

The  witness  v. as  aske'I  if  she  had 
any  cuuversaiiop  with  the  Demoiselles 
Jecroix  on  the  stilyect  of  what  Ue 
Mout  said,  which  was  objected  to,  and 
uot  persevered  in  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

A  chair  was  here  offered  to  the  wit- 
ness, who  observed,  on  seating  herself, 
"  Ah,  mou  Dieiiy.qiie  je  suis  bieu 
fatigue." 

By  Lord   DARLINGTON  :  —  Te., 
Mout  is  Dot  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
husbfind.  ,  • 

By  Lord  HARROWBY.— I  asked 
De  Mont  how  the  princess  was  afdicted 
on  hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  DeMont  told 
me  the  princess  was  extremely  af- 
Hicted-;  that  she  had  then  lost  all  she 
had  must  dear  to  her. 

A  peer  asked  her,  if,  from  her  know- 
ledge of;  L)e  Mout,  she  would  believe 
h«r,  which  w^s  objected  to  by  the  So- 
licitor-Geueral. 

By  Lor,tl  LAUDERDALE.— I  do  not 
know  if  Ue  Mout  said,  she  was  with 
the  princtiss.wheu  the  news  arrived  of 
the  deith  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
but  I  asked  her  if  she  would  return  to 
the  se.  vice  of  the  princess,  to  which 
she  oaiJ — Yes.  She  told  me  she  was 
tiieu  on  leave  of  absence,  because  the 
suite  of  the  priiice^s  was  in  in  >urniiig. 
She  did  not  say  if  she  was  present 
wjien  the  news  of  Uie  deaih  of  the  Ikriu. 
ceis  Charlotte  arrived. 

.  Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  in  reference 
to  a  stateiuenl  which  yesier-lay  ap- 
peared from  tha  Barou  d'Eude,  and 
without  meaniog  to  impute  any  fault 


to  the  goveriiinent  of  this  country  in 
the  case,  he  wished  to  recall  Mr. 
Leman,  111  order  tn  explain  some  dis- 
crepamics  that  appeared  between  the 
statement  auil  Mr.  Leiuan's  lesliniony. 
Tne  SOL'CnOR-GliNli-RAL  ob- 
jected to  this,  on  ihe  ground  that  be 
was  alwavs  in  court. 

Mr.  BtiOUGHAM  said,  he  was  one 
of  tho-'C  persons  expressly  alluded  to 
iu  the  house  a^  clerk  ot  the  agent. 

Mr.  LEMAN,  ceik  to  Mr.  Vizard, 
was  then  called  t:)  the  bar,  aud  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  TYNDALL. —  1  arrived 
at   Cailsrhue  on  the    I3ih  or   14th  of 
September;      I    vta-.    told    the    baron 
d'Enile  was  then  then.'.     He  was  not  ; 
,biit  I    was    toUl   iic   woiihl    return    ou 
Sunday,  the   17lh,     Oa  this   1   set  out 
for    liaden,    and    on  my  way  I   met  a 
gentleman's     carriai;e  :      thiukiug    he 
might    he    feturniug,    1    stopped,  and 
asked  if  the  cairiage  belonged  to  the 
baruu  d'Ende,    and  found  it  wa-.     In 
conseipience  of  thi'^,  1  handed  him  the 
letter  of  her  majesty,  addressed  to  the 
baron  d'Ende,  as  chainberlain   of  the 
grand    duke   of  Baden.      I   spoke    to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  I  had  the  honor 
of   addressing   the    barou    d'Ende,    to 
which  he  answered   ye<.     He  opened 
the  letter,  read   it,  and  took  me  into 
his   carriage,    and    we    went  back    10 
Carlsrhi  e  to  his  hou>e.      1   have  uot 
the    slightest   doubt   I   was    witli    the 
harun.     The  baron  said  he  had  busi- 
ness which  would  then  deiaiu  him  til 
Tuesday,   that    iiis    minutes    wei'e    at 
Baden,  and  that  he  could  I'.ot  answer 
the  question  I  proposed  to  him  without 
first  consuliiug  those  minutes.     I  next 
weut  to  Darmstadt,  and  saw  the  baroa 
for  the  first  time  at  Baden,  when  he 
consulted    his   diary,  and  I  took  down 
his  deposition   in  writing.     He  showed 
mc  several  letters  he  had  received  from 
her  majesty.     Before   1  left  the   baroa 
d'Ende,  he  said,  as  the  information  he 
was   to   give  was   of  au  official   cha- 
racter, his  friends    thought   he    could 
not  give   it  without  the  consent  of  the 
grand  duke.     The  grand  duke  was  not 
then  at  Baden.     I  was   told  he   would 
uot  retuin  till  about  the  20t!i. 

Mr.  TYNDALL  wished  to  ask  the 
witness  what  Barou  d'Eude  said  about 
the  grand  duke's  retufu,  which  was 
objected  to  bv  the  Solicitor-General. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  thou-ht  the 
question  might  be  asked,  considering 
the  papers  which  were  then  laid  ou 
their  lordship's  table.    The  questioa 
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WHS  theu  asked,  and  the  witness  an- 
bwered,  the  baron  d'Ende  said  he  could 
Hot  return  till  the  20th.  Afier  which 
time  he  would  go  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  permission  to  come  to  England. 
He  went  to  do  so  ou  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  a  letter  from  her  ma- 
jesty in  his  hand,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  the  palace  to  ask  for  per- 
mission. I  went  to  the  door  and  savy 
him  go  towards  the  palace.  In  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  saw  him  ap;ain. 
I  went  out  to  the  street  to  spe'ak  to 
him,  when  he  addressed  me  ai>.d  said, 
**  I  am  sorry  I  have  bad  news  For  you  ; 
I  am  not  permitted  to  go,"  He  after- 
wards took  me  to  his  bouse ;  he  ap- 
peared greatly  agitated  ;  canght  bold 
of  my  hand  and  put  it  to  his  heart,  and 
said,  *'  feel  how  it  beats  ?"  I  made 
another  application  to  the  Baron,  and 
fearing  when  I  called  he  might  be 
out,  left  a  letter  for  liim,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy. 

Several  peers  :  Read,  read. 

The  ArrORNEY-GENERAL:  As 
their  lordships  wished,  he  would  not 
object. 

The  witness  resumed. — I  received 
an  answer  to  the  application  by  a 
friend  of  the  baron's,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  life  guards  of  the  grand  duke  ;  it 
was|verbal,  and  to  the  effect,  that  he 
could  not  make  the  deposition  without 
the  consent  of  the  grand  duke,  and 
declined  making  any  written  answer 
to  the  letter  of  her  majesty. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  put  a  question 
to  the  witness  as  to  his  belief  of  the 
importance  of  the  testimony  of  the 
baron,  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
Marquis  of  Laiisdowu;  and  after  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
said  he  could  swear  to  its  importance, 
and  wished  the  agent  in  the  cause,  Mr. 
Vrzard,  to  be  called  to  establish  it, 
was  withdrawn. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  CASE. 
Mr.  BROUGIiiVM  now  addressed 
their  lordships,  and  observed  that  he 
had  now  given  them  sufficient  Instances 
of  the  great  and  insuperable  difficul- 
ties which  were  thrown  in  tlie  way  of 
her  majesty,  in  the  further  pio-;e<.iition 
of  her  defence.  He  had  sho^vn  to  their 
lordships  riiat  the  same  degree  of 
justice  h;id  not  been  dealt  out  t..  both 
the  parties  in  this  case.  Hfe  had  shown 
that  when  on  the  one  hand,  the  wit- 
ness Kress  had  been  actually  com- 
pelled by  a  threat  of  force,  and  by  this 


very  baroli  Berstett,  to  come  to  this 
country  as  a  witness  against  the  queen  ; 
on  the  other,  the  baron  d'Ende,  when 
asked  to  come  as  a  witness  for  the 
queen,  had  been  left  entirely  to  his 
own  discretion.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  received  bis  "  conge,"  but  this  was 
an  ominous  term — sufticiently  strong 
to  strike  any  man  to  the  heart,  but 
especially  the  poor  chamberlain— 
(hear,  hear).  It  was  in  fact  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  "  you  may  go  ;  but 
never  let  us  see  your  face  again."  It 
was  neituer  mure  nor  less  than,  if  he 
did  go,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
he  bad  received  his  dismissal.  He 
believed  that  the  baron  was  indeed  ill 
at  such  a  prospect,  and  he  blamed  him 
not  for  taking  the  hint  in  the  light 
in  which  it  was  meant.  He  felt  it  his 
duty,  however,  seriously  and  solemnly, 
to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider 
all  these  circumstances  as  of  no  light 
or  trivial  importance — to  reflect  upon 
the  influence  which  had  been  u'.ed  by 
the  Bai'on  Raden,  and  Baron  Grimms 
to  enforce  the  attendance  o  witnesses 
against  the  queen,  while  the  very  op- 
posite course  was  taken  where  a  single 
individual  was  to  be  obtained  in  her 
favour.  He  would  ask  them,  whether 
it  did  not  now  appear  that  there  was 
an  utter  impossibility  of  ciu'inuiug 
this  case  with  justice  to  tlie  queen; 
"  and,"  continued  tUe  learned  counsel, 
•'  I  am  «.ure  the  other  party  in  this 
Case,  if  his  majesty  be  that  party— 
that  this  august  monarch  will  be  the 
iast  man  in  his  dominions  that  woulc) 
desire  it  to  be  coutiimed,  if  it  cannot 
be  continued  with  justice  to  his  royal 
consort. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Brougham  seemed 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  house. 

Lord  HOLLAND  now  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  house,  and  the  counsel 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  noble 
baron  desired  that  the  evidence  of 
Kress,  page  192,  might  be  r-ad.  It 
was  read  accordingly,  and  amounted  to 
this:  "  I  was  asked  to  come  here  by 
the  minister  at  CarUrhue,  the  baroa 
Berstett ;  also  by  the  baron  deGrimm, 
the  minister  of  the  court  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  \<y  the  baron  'Jadeu,  the  am- 
bass:ulor  .  f  the  court  of  Hanover.  The 
Qolkle  liarou  next  referred  to  the  mi- 
nutes at  page  1  2,  where  Kress  deposed 
"  That  l).u-0!i  i.ers  ett  told  her,  if  she 
did  not  go  voluntarily  she  should  be 
forced." 

The  noble  Barqn  lastly  desired,  that 
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•he  letter  of    bftron  Berstetl  to   Mr. 
I-ainl)  Ahuuld  he  rcail. 

tn  fine,  his  lor<hhip  <«»i(l  that  it  was 
not  hig  intention  to  reinurk  on  thin  ; 
fctrt  he  could  not  reconcile  it  t<»  hi-^  tlnfy 
iia  this  stiije  of  the  prix'ceiling,  if  he 
iVaifnotdtann  the»r  fordship's  uttciiti-n 
most  fornialty  and    solemnly    to   the 

J  arts  of   the  evidence  which   they  had 
eard,  and' to  the  Barou  Bersteti's  let- 
ter. 

The  LORD  CHANtKLLOR :  Call 
in  the  counsel. 

The  cotinseF  havFns;  appeared  at  tlie 
Bar,  the  LorJ  Chancellor  asked  Mr. 
TSr^ughani  wnether  he  had  any  further 
witnesses  to  call? 

Mr.  BROUGHAiVr  said,  that  wfth 
tdie  recollection  of  »hat  had  passed  on 
a  former  occasion,  as  well  as  to  the 
oRscnations  which  he  had  recently 
made,  he  felt  runjossible  to  proceed  fur- 
tHer  witli  this  case» 

The  LOUD  CHANCELLOR:  I)o 
yon  call  anv  witnesses  on  the  other  sid'*. 

The  ATIOUNKV  GRNEIRAL  said, 
he  wished  to  call  witnesses  to  contra- 
•Jiot  some  of  the  testiuiony  offered  in 
*fee  defeuce  if  t<be  house  so  permitted. 

The  LOUD  CHANCKLLOK  said, 
tfiat  he  was  entitled  to  eaU  such  wit- 
■essesas  were  cons^isteiU.  with.the  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

The  ATTOI^NEV  GKNE"RAL  said, 
liliat  undoubtedly  he  shonld  do  so.  He 
tRraproci  ededto  nniark.  that  ;is  char- 
ges hail  been  against  col.  Brown  by  the 
witm  sses  on  the  other  side,  he  was  most 
auxions  that  colonel  Known  should  be 
piesent  lo  rebui  those  charges.  H« 
was  taken  entirely  by  surprise  as  to  tlie 
intention  of  bringing  those  charges,  or 
Be  would  have  sent  for  col.  Urown  at 
an  earlier  jieriod.  He  had  now,  how- 
ever,, scut  for  liim,  and  he  bad  to  ap- 
peal to  their  lordsliip's  Justice  to  per- 
mit «ucl>  a  delay  as  wxmJd  euablc  hiui 
to  have  the  aitcndnyce  of  that  indivi- 
dual. He  hiid  «)tber  witnesses  to  other 
facte  iu  alteudance,  but  h?  thou-fht  it 
was  btitcr  to  state  bis  object  uow  rather 
than  wIkmi  be  liad  gone  iuto  a  part  of  j 
his  ease  iu  reolv 

Mr.  niiOl  G1IA.M  (in  a  tone  of  high 
»ndig;nation,)  '•  J  now  ;isk  your  lonl- 
sbips  whetberthis  isaeourt  at' justice  I" 

The  S0LICIT0H-(;EVEI.'AL  theu 
Ijejcsed permission  before ISIr.  IJrouorham 
replied  lo  hi-^  learned  friend,  to  otfer  a 
few  observations.  Me  desired  to  stale 
that  it  wa^  ibe  opinion  of  all  the  coun- 
sel tugaged  iu  su^^^urt  of  ibis  bill,  that 


colonel  Brown  should  be  called  to  rtiivM 
the  th  n;es  which  had  been   so  une*- 
pecteilly  brought  against  him.  He  their 
proceeded    to  argue  in  support  of  the 
upi>liealion    of   the    Attorney-General. 
Mr.  IJKOUGHAW  said,  that  nothiufr 
had-  fallen  from  his  learned  frieixl  who 
bad  last  spoken,   which   could  hiduce 
him  to  depart  from  the  cjiiestiOn  whichr 
he  had  asked   their  lordships,  namely^ 
"  Wbethei-  be  was  now  t»  be  told  that 
this  was  a  Court  of  Justice  ?"  Whatever 
suited   the  purposes    of    h'u,    Ifeamed 
friends,  «r   the   purposes  of  the   prose- 
cution,  wa«  at  once  demanded,  white 
be  was  bound  down  by  the  forms  of  the 
courts  of  law  below,    and"  by  ninefolcf 
technicalities.     It)  addition  to  the  foulT 
conspiracies  and  die  gross  peiJurii'S  bj 
whi\-h  Itis    illustrious  clirnt  Bad  beea. 
assailed,  he  was   now   to    be  tolJ,    no 
doubt,  in  order  to  afford    an  opportu- 
j  nity  for  bringing  further  witnesses  i* 
I  support  of  this  bill,  that  their  lordships, 
were  now  acting  in.  theli  legislative  ca- 
pacitv,  and  wene  uo>longer  lo  be  guided, 
or    bound  by  the   rules   of   a  judicial 
proceeding.       In  the    beginning    they 
were  told  they  were  to  be  consiibsred  as. 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  but  now 
they  wfjre  no  longer  a  court  of  justice, 
but  were  to  eni|iloy  their  discretion  as 
a  bouse  of  ParllameiU.    He  would  ask» 
whether  such  a  demand  bad  now  been, 
made,  as  bad  ever  l)een  proposed  since 
justice  had  been   administered   in   this, 
land,  since  proceedings  of  this  nataire 
bad  been  conducted  with   fairness   be- 
tween  parties.'     He  wouU  ask,   whe- 
ther any  thing  so  monstrous  had  ever 
been  attemyted  as  the  object   that  was- 
uow  attempted  to  be  obtained..'     What 
was   now  asked  ?     The  q^uKeu  was  oa 
her  defence.     Colonel  Browu  was.  not 
upon  bis  trial ;  but  because  bis  name 
had   been  mentioned,  and  his  conduct 
had  been  called  in  question — the  queen 
was  to  be  ftwgi  tten — the  queen  was  V> 
be  injured — tde  queen  was  to  be  tramp- 
led upon,  in  order  that  colonel  Brown^ 
he  knew  not  of  what  hussars,  but  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  al>omivable  Milan 
t.'ommission,  should   have  an  opportu- 
nity of   defending  bis  a  ts  !     Was  ever 
S'icb  a  proposiiiou  be^rd  «f — wa^  it  ia 
tlie  most  remote  degree  consistent  with. 
those  tiiJes  and  (onus  which  from  tLnie 
iniaieninrial  had  been  observed  in  the 
fair  and  honest  administration  of  jus- 
tice r  Could  a  more  audacious. attempt, 
he  would  not  say  on   the   part  of   bis 
learned  friend,  but  ou  the  part  of  the 
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«^eiits  and  pwmoters-of  this  .bill,  have 
bcaa  itnas'ued  i  Again,  he  said,  that 
colonel  Brown  was  no  party  in  this 
case,  and  he  trusted  their  lordsbij>s,  if 
a  panicle  of"  power  and  justice  were 
still  among  them,  they  would  not  suffer 
to  moHfitTOBS  a  proposition  t«  succeed. 
He  denied  that  the  Attomry-General 
had  been  ;tak en -by  surprise,  as  to  his 
intention  to  prove  a  foul  eonsjjiracy  in 
this  <;ase,  and  urged  that  his  learned 
friend  hatl,  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  of  occurrences  at  JVlilan, 
been  fully  apprised  of  the  charges  which 
the  witness  i'ornarti  would  bring  against 
«uloiiel  Brown.  He  alluded  to  an  action 
which  had  heeu  tried  at  Milan,  in 
^hich  Viltnacarti  was  the  defendant — 
an  action  brought  by  Codatzi  for  tlie 
^cts  of  seduction  towards  his  clerk, 
both  on  the  part  of  colunel  Bcowu  and 
Vilmacarti,  w-ith  Xhe  occurrences  then 
^isclo^d,  the  Attorn^-General  was  no 
ideubt  iully  acquainted;  and  that  he 
was  60,  his  cross-examination  of  Po- 
marti  at  that  bar  fully  establislied. 
C^poa  the  answer  which  every  man  of 
«0mmon  sense  would  give  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  lie  would  rest  his  case 
He  entreated  their  lordships  to  deal 
out  justice  equally,  and  to  act  upon 
those  principles  upon  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  guided.  He  called  upon 
diem  not  to  .plunge  into  tbote  iniegu- 
larities  against. the  qaeen,  which  they 
had  rejected  in  her  favour.  4l£ -called 
opou  them  not  to  add  to  the  kardehips 
«f  a  prosecution,  which  had  already 
been  characterized  by  a  compound  of 
monstrous,  needless,  and  shameless 
«i,uelty. 

Mr.  DENMAN  followed  Mr.  Brough- 
am, and  proiested,  in  the  naost  solemn 
manner,  against  the  application  of  .the 
learned  gentlemen  on  the  otiier  side. 
*'  I  rely,  my  lords,,"  concluded  Mr. 
Dennaan,  "  upon  the  justice  »f  ytmr 
lordshl{)&,  £or  1  defend  my  illii&trious 
client  before  a  court  of  justice,  from 
which  1  ask  for  justice,  fnnu  which  1 
ask  no  indulgence.  When  her  majestji^ 
at  the  beginning  of  this  extraordinary 
trial,  asked  for  time  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  case  brought  forward  together, 
we  were  ttdd  that  the  case  for  the  pro- 
#eeution  was  first  to  be  opened  and 
proved,  and  that  then  as  much  time  as 
coukl  be  required  would  be  allowed  to 
her  majesty  for  bringing  forward  her 
defence^  But,  good  God '.  who  ever 
tbought,  where  is  the  man  among  your 

kirdships,  who  ever  coatgupklcd  even 


the  possibility  of  having,  after  fbe  ia- 
torney-Gcneral  had,  with  all  the  zeaA 
which  he  possesses,  opened  the  ease  for 
the  prosecution,  by  eimmeratiag  the 
charges  to  be  established  against  her 
majesty — after  the  holicitor-General, 
with  all  his  Jegal  acuteness,  had  sum- 
med up,  and  commented  upon,  that 
evidence  which  was  brought  forward 
to  substantiate  his  case — after  our 
tongues  had  been  tied  for  three  weelis, 
after  we  had  laboured  to  succeed,  if  ik 
was  nat  in^ossible  fully  to  succeed  ia 
removing  the  pr^udices  which  the 
publieat  ion  of  th<fse  monstrous  slanders 
for  so  long  a  time,  had  contributed  to 
excite  among  the  public,  such  an  -ap> 
plication  as  the  present  for  delay,  of- 
fered to  your  lordships?  My  lord;,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  saitctiou  it.  W.e 
will,  £or  .we  can,  show  by  arguwentfi, 
we  will  demonstrate  by  evidence,  we 
will  satisfy  your  lordships  and  the  coun- 
try, and  we  will  convince  posterity.,  thaft 
the  charges  against  the.queen  arc  false, 
that  her  mqjesty  heis  been  unjustly  at- 
tacked, and  we,  therefore,  maintain, 
that  she  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  ao 
quittal  from  your  lordships." 

The  ATTORNEY. GENERAL  ha»- 
ing  replied. 

The  LORO  CHANCELLOR,  after 
some  ob-erxations  on  the  application 
which  had  been  made,  said  he  should 
apply  himsfdf  to  the  evidence,  and  sub- 
mit in  the  morning,  the  best  opiaioa 
which  he  could  form  upon  the  subject. 
I  lie  did  humbly  ask  their  lordships,  fur 
I  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  form 
I  that  opinion,  to  defer  the  furtlter  coik> 
siderationof  this  subjeot  until  lOo'clook 
to-morrow  morning. 

Earl  GllEY  concurred  in  the  pro- 
I  priety  of  adjournment,  aiid  tlue  huHse 
adjourned  accordingly. 


TXJESDAV,  October  23. 

ORIGINAL     DF.POSITIONS    OK    WIT.SfiesnS. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  as  this  case 
was  now  drawing  towards  a  c'ose,  be 
thought  this  was  the  proper  and  con- 
venient time  to  giTe  noiite  to  their 
lordships  respecting  their  proceedings. 
It  was,  he  begged  to  remind  their  lord- 
ships, the  usual  course  in  the  courts 
below,  and  as  such  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Phillips  in  his  Law  of  Evidence, 
for  the  judge  to  have  before  him,  dur- 
ing the  trial,  the  previous  dipositions 
of  the  witnesses,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparius  them  wiUi  wh»t  thqr  swore 
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to  on  the  trial.  Now  here  the  previous  [  Th«!  Karl  of  DARNLEV  e-dlreif 
depoMtions,  instead  of  bein»  regularlj-  ;  conrnrred  in  opinion  with  the  noble 
and  judicially  taken,  were  irregularly  and  learned  lord,  tl>at  this  Hoplicatiiui 
and  extrajudicially  taken;  still  lie  ought  tobe  resisK-d;  hut  hf>  prii>cipally 
thought  it  most  important  that  their  rose  to  enter  his  protest  altogether 
lordships  should  have  these  depositions  j  against  any  further  proceedings  in  this 
before  them,  when  they  came  to  the  case.  He  did  so  opoft  three  jfrouuds, 
consideration  of  the  evidence  in  the  any  one  of  \vhich  he  tliou«rhi  dt-cisive, 
case.  He,  therefore,  now  gave  notice,  hut  when  all  three  crfncnrred,  f  hey  were 
that,  on  a  future  occasion,  and  before  j  irresistible".  'Jhe  first  was,  tlie  impos- 
they  entered  upon  the  whole  considera-  :  sihility  of  following  up  the  clue  of  the 
tion  of  the  evidence,  he  should  move  !  manner  irTwhlch  the  evidence  was  col- 
that  these  drpositions  be  laid  before  lected — the  second,  abstraction  of  Ras- 
their  lords^hips.  !  telli — find   the    third,    the    non-appear- 

The  LORU  CHANCIvLLOR  rose  to  '  ance  of  the  baron  d'Ende.  For  fhe>e 
remind  the  house,  that  they  had  sepa-  '  reasons,  he  protested  against  any  fur- 
rated,  yesterday,  after  an  application  '  ther  proceedings  in  the  bill, 
had  been  made  by  the  Attorney-General  '  The  Marquis  of  CAMDF.N  con- 
to  stay  the  further  proceedings  in  this  i  cnrred  with  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
case,  until  hearrivalof  colonel  Brown,  '  sack,  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  in  the  ^f  the  case  the  hou«e  ought  not  to  ad- 
cause.  He  had,  since  yesterday  even-  '  journ.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  from 
ing,  coii-idered  t!ii«  ajiplicanou  which  !  his  having  had  the  honor  to  form  an  ac- 
hail  been  resisted  by  the  counsel  fort  ^uaintancc  with  colonel  Brown,  to  look 
her  majesty,  and   though    he   thought  i  carefully  into  all  the  evidence   that  af- 


the  counsel  on  the  one  side  were  bound 
to  make,  and  those  on  the  other  to  re- 
tist  \he  application,  his  (the  Lord- 
Cbancellor's}  opinion  was,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  application  which 
tailed  for  any  further  delay  in  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  bill  ;'  and  he  would 
shortly  stale  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced bis  individual  opinion  to  that 
"eflFect.  He  had  since  yesterday  looked 
'"orer  the  whole  of  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence which  related  to  Col.  Brown,  and 
be  found  that  the  matter  which  had 
such  reference,  and  upon  which  a  ques- 
tion might  arise  whether  it  ought  to  be 
considered  evidence  or  not  in  the  cause, 
was  given  two  months  ago.  If,  there- 
-fore,  it  were  only  to  be  considered  as 
testimony  in  the  cause,  it  had  been 
given  so  far  back  as  to  afford  time  fur 
bringing  over  coj.  Brown,  if  bis  evi- 
dence were  deemed  material.  His 
individual  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that 
in  justice  to  the  queen,  they  could  not, 
upon  the  application  made  by  the 
Attorney-General,  stay  the  proceedings 
in  the  case.  If  this  individual  opinion 
should  be  adopted  by  the  house,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  move  that  counsel 
be  called  iu  ;  and  that  the  Attoruey- 
General  be  informed,  that  the  house 
could  nut  accede  to  his  application  to 
stay  proceedings.  If  their  lordships 
differed  with  him  in  opinion,  be  would 
of  course,  be  bound  to  give  effect  to 
their  opinion,  whatever  it  should  be, 
(hear,  hear,  hear). 


fected  his  character  ;  and  having  done 
this,  though  he  thought  it  very  hard 
upon  colonel  Brown  to  be  denied  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  character 
before  that  large  assembly,  he  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
which  he  had  announced,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  the  house  could  pursue  no 
other  course  than  that  which  had  been 
recommended  to  them  this  day.  For 
colonel  Brown,  he  must  say,  that  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  and  an 
honorable  man*  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service,  had  been  14  years  a 
subaltern,  and  had  been  wounded  in 
action  not  fewer  than  six  or  seven 
times. 

Lord  HOLLAND  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  this,  that  the 
proceedings  ought  not  to  be  suspended 
on  account  of  colonel  Brown.  He  might 
be  a  very  deserving  officer;  but  if  it 
were  right  for  any  noble  lord  to  pro- 
nounce a  long  panegyric  on  his  services 
in  that  house,  it  mig::t  be  permitted  to 
another  to  state  what  he  thought  of  the 
conduct  of  colonel  Brown  in  certain 
transactions  as  they  stood  on  their  lord- 
ships' journals. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to,  ai.d  the  counsel  were  ordered  to  be 
called  in. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  having 
taken  their  places  at  the  bar, 

The  Attorney-General  was  informed 
that  the  hoase  "had  rejected  his  appli- 
cation for  farther  delay. 
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Ifhe  LCVRD    CHANCELLOR    then 
askcrf  theAtforney-Geri'eral  if  he  had 
any  witnesses  to  call  in  reply  ? 

EVIDENCE  IN  REPLY. 

The  Attornpy-General  having  an- 
jnounced  his  intent  ion  to  recall  c.iptain 
Bris^g:*,  he  was  aicordinjily  put  to  the 
bar,'  and  examined  by  the  A  lTOR>fEY- 
GENERAL. 

You  have  stated  that  you  coinmanded 
ihe  Levialiitin  at  the  time  her  royal 
highness  tlie  princess  of  Wales  was  on 
board  that  ship? — 1  have. 

Do  you  remember  iieulenant  How- 
uani  being  on  board  witii  her  royal 
highness? — I  do. 

I  believe  you  stated  that  Bergami 
was  also  on  board  that  ship? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversation 
ivith  lieutenant  Mownani  on  the  subject 
of  Bergami  ? — I  do. 

Was  it  a  conversation  about  Bergami 
being  admitted  to  A  seat  at  her  royal 
hi:;hness's  table  ? — It  was. 

State  what  lieutenant  Hownam  told 
you  on  that  oicasion  ?■ — I  observed  to 
lientenant  Hownam,  in  co'iversafion, 
that  captain  Pechell  had  told  me  that 
Bergami  stood  behind  his  chair  when 
the  princess  Hrst  embarked  on  board 
the  Clorinde  frigate,  and  asked  him 
bow  it  was  that  he  was  now  admitted 
to  a  seat  at  her  royal  highncss's  table  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  it  was  so  ; 
that  is,  that  he  was  forry  the  princess 
had  admitted  him  (Bergami)  to  her 
table,  and  that  he  (lieutenaui  How- 
nam) had  entreated  her  royal  highness 
down  on  his  knees,  with  tears  in  hi^ 
eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table,  biit 
all  to  no  purpose. 

To  tlie  best  of  your  recollection 
what  did  he  say  on  the  subject  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said 
that  happened  ow  the  very  day  that 
Bergami's  situation  was  changed,  that 
is,  on  the  first  day  that  he  dined  at  the 
table  of  her  royal  highness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mi.BROUGHAM. 
— Captain  Briggs,  when  did  this  of 
which  you  speak  happen  on  board  the 
Leviathan  ?  —  It  happened  when  the 
ship  was  on  her  passage  between  Fer- 
raro  and  Palermo. 

In  what  year  ? — It  was  in  1815. 

At  what  time  in  the  year  ?— In  the 
month  of  November. 

Who  was  present  at  the  time  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  one  was. 

Try   if  you  cannot  recollect  ? — Wc 
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were  in  coflTersatiOH  together,  I  and 
lieutenant  Hawnam,  walking  tiie  deck. 

You  were  frequently  in  conversation 
with  him,  I  believe  ? — Occasionally. 

Occasionally,  I  mean  ;  I  do  not  sop- 
pose  you  held  conversations  wiJh  hiia 
every  half  hour  ? — No ;  nor  even  every 
day. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  conver- 
sation you  had  with  him  ? — No. 

You  have  conversed  with  him  since  ? 
— ^Yes;  he  came  down  to  me  from 
Brandenburg  House,  and  wanted  to  find 
out  from  me  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
I  meatit  to  give  here.  I  declined  to 
converse  with  him  on  this  subject.  It 
was  at  seven  in  the  morning  that  he 
came  to  me.  On  taking  leave,  he  said 
he  should  feel  obliged  to  me  if  I  could, 
tell  him  whether  any  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  Leviathan, 
for  he  did  not  recollect  that  there  had 
been  any  :  upon  which  I  expressed  to 
him  my  surprise  at  hearing  him  say  so, 
and  brought  to  his  recollection  that  al- 
terations had  been  made  in  the  cabin, 
and  made  in  his  presence. 

Very  well.  In  shoit,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstance  ? — I  must  pre- 
sume so. 

You  mentioned  to  him  (lieutenant 
Hownam)  what  captain  Pechell  had 
said  of  Bergami.  Then  PecbelL  I 
suppose,  hatl  made  some  difficulty — 
had  started  some  objection  to  "her  royal 
highness  dining  on  board  his  ship.? — 
He  positively  refused  to  sit  down  with 
Bergami ;  he  had  no  objection  at  all  to 
her  royal  highness- 

He  wonld  not  sit  down  with  Ber- 
gami?— I  do  not  know  that  positively, 
as  1  was  not  on  board  that  ship. 

What  led  to  the  conversation  you 
were  speaking  of — were  you  talking 
about  Ik-rgami  sitting  down  to  her 
royal  highness's  table  ? — No;  not  about 
that. 

I  understood  the  conversation  to 
begin  with  a  statement  that  captain 
Pechell  had  seen  Bergami  standing  be- 
hind his  chair  ? — No. 

Vou  have  mentioned  the  observation 
lieutenant  Hownam  made  to  you,  did 
that  observation  operate  on  captain 
Pechell  as  a  reason  against  his  sitting 
down  at  the  same  table  with  Bergami? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that;  it  occurred 
long  afterwards ;  it  was  when  captain 
Pechell  saw  her  rojal  highness  for  the 
second  time. 
Did  you'make  any  note  of  the  cuh- 
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TCT»ati«n  you  have   mentioned  at  the 
time  it  tools  place  ? — None  whatever. 

You  have  now  spoken  then  to  what 
you  recollect  of  a  conversation  that 
took  place  five  years  ag»  ? — I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  that  conver- 
sation. 

When  did  \ou  first  mention  it  ? — I 
believe  I  have  mentioned  it  several 
times. 

But  do    you   recollect  any  one  par- 
ticular lime  ?^I  remember  that  it  was^ 
brought  particularly  to  my  recollection 
by  a  letter  which  I  received,   inquiring 
if  I  recollected  6uch  a  conversation. 

At  what  time  did  you  receive  that 
letter — since  these  proceedings  com- 
menced ?— Since  the  house  met  the 
first  time. 

You  say  the  conversation  was  brought 
to  your  recollection  by  that  letter  ?— 
It  was  never  absent  from  my  recol- 
lection, and  when  I  was  written  to  to 
know  if  such  a  conversation  had  taken 
place,  I  answered,  to  say  that  it  had, 
and  that  it  wag  true. 

It  was  never  a  moment  from  your  re- 
collection ? — I  always  remembered  it 
we'll. 

Now,  captain  Briggs,  as  this  eon* 
versation  was  always  more  or  less  in 
your  recollection,  will  you  mention  one 
of  the  occasions  on  which  you  spoke  of 
it? — I  have  mentioned  it  on  several 
occasions  that  I  could  name ;  I  once 
mentioned  it  to  Sir  G.  CocKburn. 

0  !  you  mentioned  it  to  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn  ; — you  mean  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

About  when? — This  was  sometime 
ago. 

How  lung  ?— Many' months  ago. 
Some  four  or  five.  I  mentioned  it  tu 
him  long  before  1  knew  that  1  should 
have  t5/  mention  it  here. 

Had  Sir  C.  Cockburu  questioned  you 
oiitbis  subject ?     No. 

How  did  you  begin  the  conversation 
— what  led  lo  it  ?— I  forgot  what  led  to 
the  conversation,  but  1  remember  the 
fact  of  my  mentioning  it  to  him. 

You  say  this  was  four  or  five  months 
ago  ?— Yes. 

You  have  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  king;  lately  have  you  not? 
I  have  ;  at  Portsmouth. 

Since  you  were  last  examined  in  this 
house  ? — Yes  ;  since  1  was  last  exa- 
mined in  this  house. 

Re-examined  by  the  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 

1  bdi^e  xou  bare  the  command  ot 


a.  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth  ?— I  hare  j 
I  have  the  cuminaud  of  the  Britannia, 

Had  you  that  command  at  tlie  time 
his  majesty  was  at  PortsmoMth  ? — Yes. 

T)id  you  dine  with  his  majesty  in 
company  with  other  officers  of  the  fleet 
who  paid  their  repects  to  liis  majesty  ? 
—Yes  the  officers  of  the  navy  at  Poris- 
mouih  :  one  of  ilic  captains,  every  oue 
without  exception. 

The  .\  n  URN EY-GEN ERAL My 

lojds,  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  will 
not  trouble  your  lordships  with  any 
more  wituenses. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.— My  lords,  to 
save  your  lordships  time  and  trouble, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Denmau,  tells  me  he  i» 
rti^ily  to  go  ou. 


SUMMING  UP  OF  THE  QUEEN'S 
CASE. 
Mr.  DENMAN  then  proceeded  to 
addii£ss  their  lordships.  Under  any 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  any  advocate  to  be  called  ou  to  dis- 
charge the  solemny  duty  then  imposed 
upon  him,  he  was  sure  that  it  nould 
be  unnecessary  to  request  the  merciful 
indulgence  of  their  lordshii)s  to  the 
individual  who  had  to  addccss  them  ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  somethiog  iu 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  w  hich 
he  himself  came  forward  which  niad« 
it  more  fitting  and  necessary  that  he 
should  receive  an  ampler  portion  of 
ihat  indulgence,  of  which  he  was  fully 
sensible  that  he  stood  so  much  iu  need. 
For,  certainly,  after  the  application 
which  had  been  yesterday  made.,  aud 
the  wish  which  had  been  yesterday 
expressed  by  the  Attorney-Geueraf  that 
all  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  offer 
in  contradiction  to  that  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  queen  should  be  postponed 
until  their  lordships  had  decided  whe- 
ther the  evidence  of  colonel  Brown 
should  be  received  or  not,  it  was  only  na- 
tural to  expect  that,  besides  the  solitary 
witness  whom  be  had  called  to  a  sin- 
gle point  of  evidence,  there  might  have 
been  a  conisderable  mass  of  contra- 
dictory testimony  to  consider,  especialy 
as  the  whole  of  his(the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral's) cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  was  such  as  led 
plainly  to  the  inference  that  it  wafi 
intended  to  go  at  length  into  evidence 
in  reply,  and  was,  therefore,  such  as 
kept  his  (Mr.  Denmau's)  attentiou'cou* 
tinually  suspended,  and  diverted  hh 
olind  from  that  cQ.nneetion  with  the  case 
made  upou  the  other  side,  whiob'tt  was 
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necessary  for  him  to  preserve,  in  the 
contemplation    of    bein;;    required    to 
proceed  immediately  with  his  stimmiii^ 
up.     He  did  tiot   intend    to   make  any 
complaint  of   that   circum'.tance ;    be- 
cause, during  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
in  proof  of  the  acnisalions  against    her 
majesty,  and  likewise  of  the   defence, 
he  should  have    been    deficient  in   his 
duty  as  the  queen's  counsel,  if  he   had 
not  paid   the  closest  attention   to   the 
whole  c)f  the   eridenee.       He  should, 
HOW  without  further  preface,  proceedto 
make  his  remarks  upon   the    whole    of 
that  evidence — evidence  which,  he  said 
it  boldly,  had  satisfied   his    mind,  had 
satisfied     the     minds    of    the    learned 
friends  with  whom  he    acted,  had   sa- 
tisfied the  minds  of  all  the    people   of 
England,  and  thi»se  too  of  all  the  civi- 
I'Zed  nations  in  the   world,   who   were 
looking  with  a  deep   interest   on   these 
inonientous    proceedings,    that    illus- 
trious  client  had   established    such   a 
defence,  hs  made  it  imperative  on  their 
li'idshipi  to  give  her  a  most   complete 
Jic(|uittai  of  h11   the  cltarges  which  had 
been  peeii  preferred  against  her.      He 
wished  to  proceed  to  that   examination 
with  ail  that  calmness  and  deliberation, 
atid  absence  from  all  personal   feeling 
and  violence,  which  were  so  necessary 
to  be    observed    in   order   to    obtain   a 
complete   investigation    of   the    truth. 
Bur  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,   in 
the   many   interlocutory  contests    aiiil 
debates     which     had     aii^en    in    the 
course     of   these     proceeilings,    there 
might  not  have  been   exhibited   at  one 
and     a    temper  for    whicli     an    apo- 
logy was  requisite — but  it  was  no  other 
than   the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
case,  and  its  tremeuduus  consequences 
to  his  illustrious  client  and  tlie  country, 
:ind    tiia     deep    anxiety    with    which 
an    advocate    must    be    overwhelmed 
in  comiii!;    to  the  consideration  of  it. 
They  had  been  charged  with  making 
tise  of  invective,  declamation,  und  vio- 
lence, for  the  purp 'se  of  producing  an 
etFect,  not   in,  but  out  of  doors;  nay, 
h6   begged   leave   to    state,    that    his 
learned  friend    had   seemed   to  think 
that  on  some  occasions  they  had  borne 
personally  too  hard  upoii  him  ;   but  he 
must  disclaim  all   intention  of  bearing 
hard  upon  him,  or  of  casting  any  im- 
putation upon  liis  honor  and  character ; 
*nd,  therefore,  if  from  what  fell  from 
him  yesterday,  he  (the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral)   supposed  tliat  he   (.Mr.  Denman) 
questioned  his  veracity,   be  Ijegged   to 


say,   that  if  any  thing  which  dropped 
from  him  at  that  time  could  be  clsthed 
with  such  a  supposition,  and  could  war- 
rant such  an  assumption,  he  unequivo- 
cally retracted  it  before  the  assembly  ni 
the  face  of  which  it  was  made,  and  was 
sorry  that  any  language  of  hs  should 
have  led  to  such  a  mistake  (hear,  hear.) 
He  had  no  intention  of  giving  uneasi- 
ness in  any  quarter  ;  but   he  must  say 
that  Irehad  felt  it  deeply,  and  often,  in 
the  course  of  this  proceeding.     Jt  was 
therefore  impossible  for  a  man  not  to 
ask    indulgence   for   any   >varmth  into 
which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  ; 
because  the  illustrious  individual  who 
was  their  client,  had  been,   from  the 
first  moment  in  which  she  Irtid  set  her 
foot  in  this  country,   the  victim  ol  the 
most   cruel    oppression,  and  the  moit 
dreadful  and  irreparable  wrong.    That 
galling  recollection  had  attended  them 
through  the  whole  of  these  proceedings ; 
it  must  be  their  excuse  for  any  undife 
warmth   with  which  they  might  have 
expressed  themselves  ;  and  having  said 
that,  he   should  proceed,  without  any 
further  apology  to  the  case  itself.   But, 
whilst  he  disclaimed  all  personal  impu- 
tation ou  his  learne<l  friend,  he  claimed 
the  right  of  animadverting  with  great 
freedom  on  his  conduct  as  an  advocate, 
inasmuch  as  from   the  conduct   of  an 
advocate   not  only  the    impressions  of 
his  mind   might  be  collected,  but  also 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction* 
under  which  he  acted,  and  of  the  spirit 
in   which   the    prosecution    had    been 
commenced  and  conducted  toils  close. 
To  have   to    conduct  a  case  in  such  a 
spirit  he  conceived  to  be  a  misfortune, 
for  which  no  rew  irds,  no  honors,  could 
afford     an     equivalent— a    misf irtune 
which  had   weighed  down  his  learned 
friend  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings — a  misfortune  to  which,  he 
declared  before(«od,  tliatnothi'g  with- 
in th(!  scope  of  human  amRition  could 
have    tempted    him  (.Mr.    Denman)  to 
have  submitted  lor  a  single  moment  - 
he  meant  the  office  of  prosecuting  this 
bill  vf  pains  and  penalties    to  divorce 
and  degrade  the  wife   of  the    King  of 
England.     In  order  to  see   the  nature 
of  tlie  proof  brought  forward  iu  support 
of  tliat  bill,  their   lordsbijM  must  look 
to  the  charges contauicd  in  the  pream- 
ble ;    and,   iu    order  that  they    might 
fully  understand  them,    he  mu..t   refe» 
them  to  the    manner  is  which   the  in- 
dictment against  his     liustrious  client 
was  drawn  up.    Jt  »ta  )(d,that  her  ma< 
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jeity,  "  while  at  Milan  in  Italy,  had 
cngPijecl  ill  her  service  an  individual  in 
a  niaiial  capacity  ;  and  tliat,  while  in 
tiiat  situation,  a  most  unbec-otniii^  and 
<|esrading  intimacy  soon  commenced 
between  iier  royal  highness  and  that  in- 
dividual ;  that  he  was  advanced  to  a 
high  situiition  iu  her  royal  hig:hness's 
household,  and  that  he  was  received  by 
her  royal  highnpss  with  great  and  extra- 
ordinary uiarksof  favor  and  distinction; 
and  that  she,  unmindful  of  her  exalted 
xauk  and  station,  and  wholly  regardless 
of  her  own  honor  and  character,  had 
conducted  herself  towards  him,  both  in 
public  and  private,  in  the  various  places 
und  countries  which  she  visited,  with 
indecent  anil  offensive  familiarity  and 
freJom  ;  and  carried  on  a  licentious, 
disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse 
with  the  said  Bergami,  by  which  con- 
duct great  scandal  and  dishonor  had 
been  brought  upon  his  majesty  and  this 
Vingdora."  He  was  aware  that  their 
lordships  were  now  upon  the  second 
reading  of  thebill,  and  that,  in  address- 
ing them  he  had  ouly  one  simple  ques- 
tion to  discuss — namely,  whether  the 
allegations  in  the  preamble  were  at 
all  made  out  by  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  them.  It  had  been  stated 
^aud  the  whole  preamble  went  to  charge 
It), nay,  it  had  indeed  been  proved,  that 
Bergami  had  entered  ia  a  menial  capa- 
city the  service  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  that  he  had  been  afterwards  pro- 
moted; that  several  of  his  relations  had 
been  taken  into  her  service ;  and  that 
he  had  received  several  marks  of  favor 
both  himself  and  his  family.  Kut  when 
the  next  clause  in  the  preamble  came 
under  consideration,  that  clause  which 
stated  tliat  Bergami  bad  received  titles 
and  orders  of  knighthood  through  the 
influence  of  her  majesty,  he  thought 
that  it  was  ouly  fitting  th;it  some  evi- 
dence had  been  given  that  ihey  were 
really  obtained  by  that  power  and  that 
influence.  All  that  t/.eir  lordshij-s  had 
heard  « as,  that  atone  period  he  was 
without  titles,  and  that  at  another  he 
possessed  them.  There  had  not  been 
a  tittle  of  evidence  produced  to  shew 
how  he  had  obtained  them,  or  that  her 
royal  highness  had  been  instrumental 
IV.  procuring  them  for  him,  except  in- 
deed such  evidence  were  to  be  found 
In  the  circumstance  of  her  royal  hi"-h- 
ness  having  conferred  on  him  "an  order 
of  kmghth.;od  which  she  was  said  to 
have  instituted  witiiout  any  legal  ri"-ht 
or  authority  so  to  do :  but  before  that 


clause  of  the  preamble  which  charged 
this  occurrence  could  be  considered  as 
a  crime  against  her  majesty,  they  ought 
to  i.ave  heard  something  to  prove  that 
luyie  but  royal  personages  hail  a  right 
to  institute  orders  of  knighthood.  Iii 
the  couise  <'f  his  historical  inquiries  he 
had  nevpr  met  with  anything  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
right  of  royalty  alone  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  found  thut  it  had  been 
exeited  by  many  individuals  of  inferior 
rank.  Ill  France  several  orders  had 
been  established  by  persons  iu  a  ca- 
pacity iiitiniiely  more  humble  ;  and 
also  in  Italy  by  three  meichaiits,  bn;- 
thers,  he  believed,  though  he  did  not 
at  that  mi.meutrecolleci  their  name- — 
all  which  went  to  prove,  that  tiiere 
were  precedents  for  the  establishment 
of  orders  of  knighthood  l)y  private  in- 
dividuals. He  treated  thi,  pare  of  the 
accusation  «iih  seriousness,  because 
it  was  so  treated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  l)ill,  and  because  it  was  there 
charged  against  her  royal  hichuess 
as  au  iiifriujrement  of  royal  au.horiiy. 
When  this  was  the  first  instance  within 
six  centuries  of  an  Euro(!ean  princess 
visitingtheHoly  Sepulchre,  there  could 
surely  be  no  crime  if  sbe^  delighted 
with  the  adventure,  and  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  all  around  her,  did  that 
which  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon had  done  before  her — institute  an 
order  of  kightliood  to  reward  those 
who  accompanied  her.  He  could 
liardiy  suppose  that  this  could  be  vi- 
sited with  any  peculiar  severity  against 
her  royal  highness,  though  iLv\as  the 
charge  a:;auijl  her  which  had  been 
best  proved.  Bncon  had  said  |ihat, 
"  princes  had  many  times  made  to 
themselves  desires,  and  sate  their 
hearts  on  toys — sometimes  upon  a  build- 
ing, soineiimis  upon  erecting  of  an 
order."  The  illustrious  lady,  his  client, 
was  proved  to  have  erected  an  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  Villa  d'Ksle,  which 
he  uiidei  stood  lobe  iu  the  best  taste, 
and  to  do  no  discredit  to  her  royal 
highness'sjudgmeiu,  however  it  might 
differ  from  some  of  those  buildings 
which  had  been  recently  erected  iu 
this  country.  And  ns  to  the  order 
which  she  had  esta!>lished,  it  was 
merely  inserted  to  swell  out  the  pre- 
amble, and  ought  noi,  therefore,  to 
attract  any  more  of  their  hkrdship's 
notice.  When  he  cume  to  the  next 
clause  in  the  preamble,  he  came  to 
that  clause  which  charged  her  majesty 
with  iudeceut  couduct  aud  adulterous 
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^Jtercourse,  and   that  he  believed  to 
inclade  the  real  question  on  which  their 
lordships   were   then  assembled  to  de- 
cide—namely, whether  the  adulterous 
intercourse  had  taken   place  at  all  ? 
and  then,   whether  it    had  so   taken 
place  as  to  brinj  scandal  on  the  kinoj, 
and  dishonor  on   the   people  of  Eng- 
land.    And  here  he  couhl  not  help  wb- 
servinj,,    that   her  majesty's    counsel 
approached  to  that  issue  under  all  the 
disadvantage  under  w4nch  it  was  pos- 
sible thac   a   defendant    coulJ    labor, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  in  utter  dark- 
ness  of  all  the    charges   which   they 
were  called  upon  to  meet,  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  the  trial.     The  opening 
speech  of  the   Attorney-General   was 
the  first  specification  of  the   charges 
which  they   had  to  refute — and   that, 
too,  not  a  specification  of  the  witnesses 
who  were   to  support  them — for    his 
learned  friend  had  not  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  single  wituess   in  the  whole 
Course  of  his  speech,  but  a  mere  s'peci- 
ficatiofi  of   the  charges  against  which 
they  had  to  defend  their  illustrious  and 
injured  client.     He  should,   therefore, 
refer  to  the   speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  to  the  case  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer:  and  the  only 
way   in  which  he  should  do  it,  would 
be   by   observing    on  the    statements 
which  it  contained,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  supported  by 
the   wituesses   he,  ("the   Attorney-Ge- 
neral) had   produced.     The  first  case, 
or  the  fifit  count,  or  the  first  overt  act 
of  high  treason  which  had  been  charged 
against  her   majesty,  was   the  alleged 
transaction  at  Naples  :   and  certainly 
there  never  was  a  series  of  facts  more 
likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
an  audieuce  than  that  which  had  been 
detailed     to    their    lordships    by    his 
learned  friend.     That  detail  not  only 
made   it  clear  that  the   adulterous  in- 
tercourse charged  in  the  bill  occurred 
on   that   very  night,  but   gave  a  sem- 
blance of  colour  ami  probability  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  had  followed 
af.«r  it.     For  what  was  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney-General .'    He  had  said 
that  the  person  whom  he  charged  as 
the  paramottr  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  who  before  slept  at  a  distance  from 
ber  royal  highness,   was  on  that  night 
removed  to  a  chamber  near  her  :   that 
the  boy  Austin,  who  before  slept  near 
the  person  of  her  royal  highness,  was 
on  that  night  removed  by  her  desire  : 
that  oa  that  night  she  had  returned  at 


nn   early  hour  from  the  opera ;  that 
her  maidj  who  happened  to  be  present, 
observed    her  to  be  greatly  agitated  ; 
that  her  royal  highness  retired  to  her 
chamber,    and    hastily    dismissed   her 
attendant ;  aud  then  came  the  remark- 
aTale  addition   to  the  maid's  testimony, 
which   was,   according  to  his  learned 
friend's  statement,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing moruinj  it  was  discovered  her  royal 
highness   had   not    on   the  preceding 
night  occupi6d  her  own  bed,  but  that 
in  the  larger  one  there  were  found  de- 
cisive marks  of  its  haviug  been  slept 
upon   by  two  persons.     The    princess 
on  that  morning  was  not  visible  at  au 
early   hour,    as   usual;    that   she    re- 
mained locked  up   iu  hor  room  until 
late  in  the  day,  ar.d  did  not  then  re- 
ceive the  several  persons  of  rank  who 
called  to  pay  their  compliments  upoa 
her  royal  highness'*  arrival  at  Naples  ; 
and  during  that  forenoon,  Bergami  wa? 
missed  from  the  breakfast  table  of  the 
servants.  What  followed  in  his  learned 
friend's  speech  came  naturally  enough 
after  these  proceediugs— namely,  that 
Bergami's   conduct    became     altered, 
that  he  assumed   an    im|)udeut    and 
overbeariusT  manner  towards  the  other 
domestics,  and  conducted  hiniself  with 
intrusive   and    improper    familiarities 
towards  his  royal  mistress.    Such  were 
the   charges  that    had    been   opened, 
confidently  opened  by  his  learned  friend 
the     Attorney-General,     and     which, 
doubtless,  if  proved  by  the   witnesses 
for  the  bill,  naturally  led  to  only  one 
conclusion.     But  he  asked  their  lord- 
ships, did   that    result  follow   in   this 
case?  or  were  not,  on  the   contrary, 
all   the   facts    which    were  capable  of 
refutation    clearly  and     unequivocally 
contradicted  by  her  tnajeUy's  evidence. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  was   it  not  clearly  proved  that, 
instead   of   the    change    of  the  apart- 
ments  having    taken   place    with   her 
knowledge  aud  authority,  it  was  dune 
of  his    own   accord  by    her  inujesty's 
housekeeper,  iu  the  bu>ile  of  a  new 
arrival,   to   provide   more    accommo- 
dation, and  altogether  without  her  ma- 
jesty's being  consulted   on  the  '.ubject. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  appear  tiiar  this 
arrangemeut    was     maWe     by     Mon- 
sieur Sicard,     without    the    princess's 
knowing   any  thiiii'    whattiver  ni  the 
matter,   what  became  o'   his  learned 
friend's  statement  of  this  part  of  the 
case  in  his  opening  speech?     Then,  as 
to  the  removal  of  Willi^i  Aastiu  from 
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Occpin?:  in  tlio  same  apartment  •with 
her  royal  liijflmefs,  what  beoame  of 
the  statenieut  that  this  change  was 
made  for  the  first  time  on  the  prin- 
cess's arrival  at  Naples,  when  it  was 
sbowu  to  have  previously  and  repeat- 
edly taken  place  before  her  royal  high- 
ness'g  arrival  at  Naples,  wheuever  the 
travelling  accommodations  admitted 
the  change?  and  this  was  most  pro- 
perly done  upon  the  remonstrance  of 
her  royal  highuess's  chamberlain,  who 
thought  the  age  of  William  Austin 
Kcndcred  it  necessary— he  being  then 
IS  or  14  years  of  age — that  he  should 
he  provided  with  a  chamber  apart  from 
that  of  the  princess.  There  was  so  far 
an  end  to  the  novelty  of  Austin's  sepa- 
rate room  on  the  princess's  arrival  at 
Naples.  If,  then,  it  should  also  appear 
that  the  princess,  so  far  from  return^ 
ing  farly  from  the  opera,  remained 
there  until  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance—if, instead  of  secretly  coming 
4iome,  she  returned,  as  Sir  William 
Cell,  who  aecompani«;d  her,  depose:!, 
ID  the  same  state  in  which  she  went  to 
the  theatre — if,  instead  of  De  Mont 
being  in  waitiug  to  attend,  she  was 
called  up  for  the  pit-pose,  and  that 
Sir  William  Gell  actually  escorted 
the  princess  to  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment—if, when  all  these  things  aiet 
tb>!ir  lordships  in  proof  on  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence,  and  that,  from  the 
same  authority,  it  should  further  ap- 
pear that  no  agitation  was  observed  at 
the  time  alluded  to  in  the  princess's 
manner,  nothing  particular  seen  in 
her  conduct  tifet  night,  no  oversleeping 
ou  the  following  morning,  no  refusal 
to  see  )>ers6ns  of  rank  who  came  in  tlie 
forenoon  to  pay  their  respects,  no 
missing  of  I'ergami  from  the  servants' 
breakfast-table — then,  after  their  lord- 
ships saw  all  this  in  proof,  had  he  not 
a  right  to  say  that  the  witness  De 
Mont's  story  stood  so  covered  with 
contradictions  upon  all  these  facts, 
which  were,  from  their  nature,  capable 
of  being  repelled  by  evidence,  that  on 
the  only  remaining  parts  of  it,  whirh, 
from  her  saying  she  was  alone  at  the 
time  with  the  princess,  were  incapable 
of  being  met  by  any  contradictory  evi- 
dence, she  was  utterly  disentitled  to 
ainy  belief?  The  princess's  manner, 
she  said,  was  agitated.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  easy  to  depend 
upon  one  person's  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner of  another ;  that  was  a  very  diffi- 
en\t  sort  of  testimony  to  rely  confi- 


dently upon  under  any  ciiwumstance?  ? 
hut  wheu  every  part  of  D«  Afont's  tev 
limony  whi-h  came  within  the  co-ob^ 
seryaiiou  of  another  was  utterly  and 
cfTectually  contradicted,  what  reliance 
in  any  degree  could  be  placed  upon 
the  slightest  part  of  her  long' and  often 
contradicted  examination?  In  refer- 
ing  to  the  mass  of  details  which  lay  in 
the  minutes  before  their  lordships,  he 
feared  he  must  necessarily  become  te- 
dious ;  but  he  knew  that  they  who  had 
witnessed  the  whole  proceedings  would 
see  the  necessity  of  his  recalling  their 
attention  by  reference  to  such  parts  of 
the  evidence  as  bore  upon  the  case  of 
his  illustrious  client.  If  in  any  part  of 
his  reference  he  should  fall  into  unin- 
tentional error,  he  should  not  consider 
it  any  interruption,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  serious  favour,  t«  he  set  right 
as  he  went  on,  either  by  hi*  learned 
friends  at  the  other  side,  or  by  any  of 
their  lordships.  His  object^n  now 
alludiitg  to  the  evidence,  was  not  to 
get  rid  of  the  effect  of  these  things, 
by  shewing  how  incredible,  how  impos- 
sible, was  their  occurrence  in  the  man- 
ner stated  by  his  lei rned  friend;  but 
shortly  and  simply  to  shew,  that  not 
only  was  the  opening  case  not  proved 
by  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  it, 
but  that  many  parts  of  it  wereexpressly 
negatived  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Attorney-General's  own  witnesses  to 
substantiate  his  own  fads,  as  well  as 
out  of  tlu'se  of  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  in  behalf  of  her  majesty.  By 
referring  to  the  evidence  of  Sicard,  iu 
pp.  56S  and  .593  of  the  minutes,  they 
would  find  the  two  charges  fully  and^ 
uifcquivocally  negatived  respecting  the 
change  of  the  apartments  at  NajJes, 
anothe  bed  in  the  cabinet.  In  Mr. 
K.  Craven's  evidence,  in  pp.  537  and 
543,  they  would  find  the  recommenda- 
tion at  a  previous  period  that  it  was 
proper  William  Austin  should  be  placed 
in  a  separate  sleeping  room,  for  that 
his  age  at  that  time  rendered  it  unfit 
that  he  should  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  the  princess:  and  from  this  psrt 
of  the  evidence  it  would  also  be  seen 
that  this  proper  recommendation 
had  been  arted  upon,  and  particu- 
larly in  Germany.  In  the  evidence 
of  ^ir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven, 
in  pages  355  and  hit  1 .  there  was  demon- 
strative proof  that  ihe<e  gentlemen  had 
remained  with  the  j>rincess  until  Ihe 
close  of  the  opera  at  Naples,  and  for 
reasons  that  rendered  Uieir  teMimouy 
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Conclusive.    Theu  again  came  the  total 
dbsenceofall  proof  that  Bergaini  was 
absent  the  following  morning  at  break- 
fast time,  and  the  llat  and  strong-  con- 
tPadictioa  that  any  change  in  nis  be- 
haviour had  been   observable  at  that 
time,  either  towards  his  mistress  or  any 
of  bis  fellow-servants — a  ciiange  which 
would  have  been    most  natural  indeed, 
if  the  facts,  as  opened  by  the  Attorney- 
G.eneral,  bad  any  foundation  in  truth. 
He  adopted  fully  the  opinion  of  his 
learned   friend  that  such  would    have 
been  tlie  demeanour  of  Bcrgami  had  he 
been  permitted  by  his  mistress  to  take 
those  liberties  with  her  wliich  laid  t'^e 
ground  of  this  charge.     But  there  was 
scarce  a   page  on  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence before  them,  which  did  uot  go  to 
negative    any  such   conduct,  and   of 
course  to  deswoy  the  inference  that  was 
drawn  from  it.    From  first  to  last,  from 
tlie   time  at   which    he  occupied    an 
humble  station  in  the  household,  up  to 
that  when  he  was    honoured   with  a 
higher  and  more  confidential  plaee,  his 
)tfho'e  conduct  was  distinctly  proved  to 
be  that  of  an  humble  and  respectful 
servant  to  a  mistress   who  was   kind 
and  affable  it  was  true,  but  who,  in 
her  aflability,   never  lost  sight  of  her 
proper  dignity.      Mr.     Craven's  evi- 
dence on  that  point  was  quite  conclu> 
slve.     That  witness,  when  asked  whe- 
ther Bergami's  manners  at  the  outset 
were  those  of  a  gentleman,  very   pro- 
perly answered,  ''  I  do  not  know  what 
can   be   meant   by   the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  in   a  c«urier ;  I  know  be 
conducted  himself  well  as  such,  and 
afterwards  when  I   met    him    at  her 
royal  highiress's  table,  his  conduct  w&s 
unexceptionable."       With   respect  to 
what    De  Mont  deposed  in  p.  253,  res- 
pecting the  two  bods— namely,  that  no 
person  slept  on  the  night  she  mentioned 
in  the  Princess's  small  travelling-bed, 
but   that  two  must  have  slept  in  the 
large  bed,  from  the  tumbled   state  in 
whicli  it  appeared— it  was.a  little  cu- 
rious that,  if  the  princess  were  guilty 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she  should 
have  left  such  proofs  open  for  her  de- 
tiection,  such  marks  calculated  to  excite 
observation,  when  they  might  so  easily 
have  been  obviated.     He  should  shew 
that  this   part  of    the  statement  was 
altogether  iiuprobable,  and  utterly  dis- 
entitled to  &y  credit.      It  was  also 
I^idicrous  to  attach  any  value  to  h«r 
statttmcQt.  upon   that  point,  after  the 
manner  in  wUieh  she  thook  her  evi- 


dence in  her  cross-examination  by  hi» 
learned  friend,  Mr-  Williams,  ^^^s  it 
not  also  remarkable,  th»t  until  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  her  examination, 
she  should  have  withheld  those  remark- 
able appearances  on  the  counterpane^ 
wliich,  if  true,  were  so  important  for 
the  purposes  of  the  prosecution,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
previous  depositions  of  De  Mpnt? 
How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  the  At- 
torney-General, in  his  questions  to  the 
vviiness,  entirely  overlooked  such  un- 
questionable proofs  of  the  criminality 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  estabiish  ?  He 
must  have  had  these  depositions  of  De 
Mont's  evidence  before  him.  How  did 
he  then  omit  such  a  question!"  for 
surely,  if  she  could  speak  to  such  a 
fact,  she  must  have  long  before  men- 
tioned it  to  the  agents  for  the  prose- 
cution. It  was  for  Lis  learned  friend  to 
have  explained  so  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary a  circumstance.  Indeed  the 
adage  was  never  more  verified  than  in 
the  rellection  which  this  witness's  tes- 
timony excited :  — 

"  Calumniando  semper  aliquid  erat." 
Though  her  testimony  via3  disproved, 
still  unfortunately  the  experieuce  of 
human  nature  showed  that  sufficient 
traces  of  the  evil  inflicted  would  long 
remain— traces  for  which  indeed  his  il- 
lustrious client  could  receive  no  ade- 
quate reparation,  which  no  punish- 
ment of  the  parties  would  atone  for,  no 
time  sufficiently  efface.  What  could 
alone  for  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who,  after  reciting  the  false- 
hoods (for  such  he  was  now_entitled  to 
call  them)  of  De  Mont  respecting  the 
princess's  conduct  on  the  night  of  hOi 
going  to  the  theatre  at  Naples,  had  said 
that  no  man  who  heard  him  could 
doubt  the  fact,  that  on  that  night  the 
adulterous  intercourse  commenced  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  an4  Bergami, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  with- 
out intermission?  When  such  strong 
statements  were  made,  it  became  aU 
most  impossible  for  the  mind  to  get  rid 
of  the  impressions  which  they  affixed 
upon  it;  the  mind  lingered  with  them 
often,  notwithstanding  their  contra* 
diction  in  evidence;  and  the  melan- 
choly reflection  was,  that  their  effect, 
so  injurious  at  once  to  the  feelings  and 
peace  of  the  object  of  them,  survived 
the  «xistenoe  of  the  base  surmises  upon 
which  they  were  founded.  Never  had 
there  been  in  the  anools  of  anjF  court  of 
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jtidlcttliirp,  any  openiiii;  statrment  of  a 
case  50  niisprihK  attempird  to  be  sus- 
tained I'y  cvidcnrc  as  this '  nd  been--- 
npvr  a  ra<«' so  snti-factorily  disposed 
of  by  ihe  conchi^iVr  «  vi donee  broapht 
a|;«ii)st  it.     Nofwithstandine:  tbis  com- 
plete   destrtictioD   of    the    facts  upon 
which  the    bill   w»s   attempted  to    be 
founded,   still  he  repeated  that  his  il- 
Instrious'client  must  suffer  under  the 
efloct  of  such  a  prosecution,  however 
satisfactory    was  her   innocence   esta- 
blished;  and  her  feelings  must  be  ex- 
posed to  an  indi<:nant  agitation,  which 
to    her    must    be    irreparable.      The 
learned  gentleman  then  quoted,  in  il- 
lustration <>i  his  opinioti,  the  following 
ohsenatiou  in  the  Quarterly  Review  : 
"  To  refute  errors  is  no  trivial  task,  for 
the  labour  is  not  very  amusing.     It  re- 
quires more  time  and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than    to  damage  it  ;  and  cer- 
tainly more  zeal  to  defend  the  calum- 
niated than  to  raise  the  calumny.     An 
attack,  if  it  deserves  notice,  is  neres- 
•arily  lively,  and  our  attention  is  raised 
by  th«f  air  of  novelty  it  carries  with  it ; 
but  a  defence  can  only  boast  the  honest 
intention  of  carr}ing  us   back  fo  the 
same  place  we  had  formerly  occupied  ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous   de- 
monstration Will  so   completely  eradi- 
cate a  false  or  au  aggravated  charge, 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  it  behind  in  the 
minds  of    those  who    ha:vc   long   re- 
ceived   the'    erroneous    impressions." 
He  should  now  come  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  sec6nd  count  of  the  indict- 
ment— namely  that  which  embraced  the 
conduct  of  hi^r  royal   highness  at  the 
masked  ball  she  gave  to  the  then  king 
of  Naples.  His  learned  friend, in  open- 
ing that  part  of  the  case,  had  said  that 
when  her  majesty  wanted  to  make  an 
entire  change  of  her  dress  during  that 
ball, ship  retired  loan  inner  room  alone 
with     Bcrgarai,    in     whose    presence, 
nnassisted   by    any   other  person,   she 
changed  her  first  dress,  and  put  on  one 
which  was  highly  indecent.  Here  again 
nt    had    reason    to   complain   of   his 
learned  friend,  for  there  was  nothing 
m  the  evidence  to  sanction  that  slate- 
menf.     Was   there  ever  any  thing  so 
disproved  as  this?     The  Turkish  dress 
which   the  princess   wore  bad  nothing 
whatever  indecent  in  its  arrangement, 
and  it  was  during  some  part   of   the 
evening,  the  dress  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cess's  fuite.    Bat  it  was  said  that  Ber- 
gami,  being  oflended  at  sometih'ng  that 
passed  between  him  and  the  princess, 


retired  from  the  ball — ^that  be  was  fol- 
lowed }ry  the  prinress,  who  inefTeclnally 
tried  to  prevail  upon  him  lo  return  in 
the^^orapany,  and  that  her  royal  high- 
ness was  herself  obliged  to  leave  him, 
having  failed  in  her  entreaties.  Wa<i 
there  a  single  iota  of  evidence  fo  sustain 
(his  statement?  Could  liie  princess 
have  been  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
absent  on  that  night  f^om  her  ball, 
withont  its  being  observed  ?  Bnt,  if 
even  f^ie  had  been  so  absent,  was  it 
likely  she  shoirld  have  called  her  maid 
into  the  anfi-romn,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  her  vain  attempts  to 
recal  Bergami  to  the  ball-room  ?  It 
was  ^aid,  that  if  De  Mont  has  sworn 
falsely,  it  wa?  in  the  power  of  her  ma- 
jesty's counsel  to  call  evidence  to  con- 
tradict her.  So  they  hnd,  where  she 
spoke  of  matters  to  which  a  third  per- 
son was  privy  ;  bnt  they  had  no  power 
of  contradicting  her  respecting  state- 
ments where  she  represented  herself  as 
being  the  only  spectator,  except  out  of 
the  improbability  of  her  own  story, 
which,  fortunately,  where  there  was 
not  better  evidence,  was  snffietently 
decisive.  Where  was  the  use  in  pur- 
suing cross-examination  to  any  great 
length  with  a  witness  whose  story  was 
her  own  invention  ?  To  press  her  fur- 
ther was  only  to  carry  her  further  in 
her  career  of  deception  ;  for  vain  in- 
deed must  it  appear  to  hope  to  confuse 
her  memory  after  a  three  years'  re- 
hearsal. He  recollected  an  anecdote 
of  a  particular  friend,  who,  npon  re- 
lating a  circumstance,  was  informed' 
that  it  was  not  true,  and  told  by  the 
person  who  made  the  observation,  that 
he  knew  it  upon  as  good  authority  as 
the  other  did.  But  the  other  replied, 
that  so  he  might,  for  that  he  had  him- 
self invented  the  circumstance,  and  told 
it  to  that  person.  De  Mont  then  was 
like  his  frifind,  the  sole  inventor  ;  she 
was  the  historian  ;  there  was  no  going 
higher  than  the  source  ;  where  was  the 
use  of  ascending  above  the  fountain  : 
the  more  that  the  attempt  was  made  to 
go  back  farther,  the  brighter  became 
the  ardor  of  this  witness's  invention. 
It  did,  howcTcr,  so  come  to  pass,  that 
both  Sir  William  Gell,  in  page  562  of 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  and  Mr-  Cra- 
ven in  page  536,  as  well  as  Sir  William 
Gell,  indeed  again  in  page  553,  clearly 
shelved  the  falsehood  of  De  font's 
story  of  the  ball  scene.  From  ibis  evi- 
dence her  whole  story  was  rendeVed  un- 
tenable ;  and  in  page  S33  it  would  be 
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sceii  Uiat  Berg.i^>i,  so  far  fV(»m  quitltng 
(i,e  halUroom,   haft  rematoed  iTke  the  ' 
other  servants  serving  uji  refreshments 
to  the  company  during  the  night.     The 
Turkish  dress  of  the   princess  too  was 
disposed  of  with  equal  elFect ;    for   the 
trowsers,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
of  a  simple  thread  which  marked  a  di- 
vision in  an  ordinary  petticoat,  and  had 
nothing  in  its  shape  bearing  the  smallest 
siitiilitude  to   indecency.      There  was 
another  point  in  the  statement  for  the 
prosecution   which    had   been   greatly 
-dwelt  upon,  namely,  the  story  that  the 
princess  had  been  seen  walking  arm  in 
arm  in  the  garden  with  Bergami.    TJiis 
they   had  in   page  seven  from  that  fa- 
mous witness  Mnjocchi^     Dc  Mont  said 
she  only   observed  it   once.     De  Mont 
in  this  part  (if  her  testimony,  resorted 
to  the  old  and  dangerous  artiUce  of  en- 
grafting'   her    falsehood    upon  a  small 
jjoition  of  truth.     The  fact  was  simply 
this ;    there  were  some  trees  planting 
in  the  garden,  aud  repairs  gohig  on,  re- 
specting which  the  princess  desired  to 
give  BoiiiC  instructions,   and    she  went 
into  the  garden  amongthe  Italian  work- 
men, accompanied  bj    liergami,  whom 
the  princess  took  there  to  communicate 
to  the  workmen,  which  she  could  not  do 
intelligibly  in  tlieir  language,  the  al- 
terations  she   desired.      Though   Ber- 
gami attended  her  in  the  gardeti,  it  was 
false  that  he  was  arm  in  arm   with  the 
princess.      If    their    lordships    would 
please  to  refer  to  pp.  540,  5,57,  and  562, 
of  the  testimony  of  Sir  William   Gell 
and  Mr.  Craven,  they  would  at  once 
discover  the   falsehood  of  the  charge 
built  upon  the  circumstance  to  which 
he  bad  just  alluded,   and   they   would 
also  find  that  the  princess  was,  at  that 
period,  cautioned  by  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen against  being  seen  even  walking 
as  sl)e  had  walked  with  Bergami  in  the 
garden,  and  informed  that  her  most  in- 
nocent acts  were  liable  to  the  greatest 
misrepresentation,  as  persons  were  then 
spying  into  her  conduct  with  the  worst 
views.     They  had  also  heard  from  the 
same   witnesses  who   contradicted    the 
story  of  walking  arm  in  arm,  that  this 
garden  was  surrounded  by  the  neigh- 
Douring  terraces,  and  that,  at  the  lime 
spoken  of,  Bergami,  so  far  from  being 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  princess, 
was  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  walk- 
ing after  her  as  a  servant  after  a  mis- 
tress.    His  learned  friends  in  conduct- 
ing this  prosecntion  had  repeatedly  said 
that  (hey  bad  no  iutereats  to  serve,  ex 
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cept   to   promote  the    etvii  of  justice. 
His  learned  friends  the  SoUcilor-Gene- 
ral,  had  said  that  his  duty  was  not  to 
impose  or  to«"inj[luence  by  any  distorted 
statement  ;    all   that   was  required   of 
him  was,  that  he   should   kuui    up. the 
evidence  with  truth  and  accuracy,  and 
then  point   out  how   it  applied  to  the 
charges    upon     which     the    bill    wa"; 
founded.     If  it    were   not  expected  of 
him  to  incur  any  charge  of  this  mis- 
statement, still  less,  he  hoped,  was  it 
expected  of  him    to    use  the  slightest 
expression   derogatory  from  the  station 
and  dignity  of  her  majesty  the  queen. 
No  such  cxprcsMons  should  escape  his 
lips.  Indeed,  no  effort  had  been  spared 
by  counsel  which  ingenuity,  dexterity, 
or  management,  could  suggest  to  effect 
tJicir  purpose,     lie  did  not  complain  of 
the  efforts   of  his   learned    friends    in 
support  of  the  bill.     It  was  of  course 
their   duty  to  act   upon  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them;  that  evidence  came 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  instructions,  and 
they  were  bound  to  manage  them  in  the 
most   dextrous  way    they    could.     His 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General, 
had,  indeed,  taken  manly  ground  ;  and 
it    was  pleasant   to   deal  with  such  an 
adversary.  The  Solicitor-General,  how- 
ever, put  the  case  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing.    The  one  promised  proof  of  what 
he  meant  to  support  in  an  authoritative 
form;     but   the  other  addressed   their 
lordships  in  his  summing  up  in  the  tone 
of  a  judge  instructing  a  jury  upon  the 
facts  on   which  they   were  to  give  in 
their  v»rdict.      The   Solicitor-General 
said,  in  his  summing  up,  that  he  hoped 
he  might  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to 
say — and  lie  said  it  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  in  the  utmost  sincerity- 
he  sincerely  and  devoutly  wished,   not 
that  the  evidence  should  be  confounded 
and  perplexed,  but  his  wish  was  that  it 
should  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding 
that  her  royal  highness  should  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  lordships, 
and  every   individual   in  the  connlry, 
lirr  full  and  unsullied  innocence.  These 
declarations  of  his  learned  friends,  the 
eager  advocate  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
impartial  judge  on  the    other,   shewed 
a  division   of   labour   between  them. — 
It    was  as   if  the  one   had   taken  the 
events   of    Monday,    Wednesday,    and 
Friday,  and  the  other  those  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  ujider  his  spe- 
cial  cognizance.      Tho    conclusion   of 
hh  learned  friend,  thfi  SoUcitor-Gena- 
rul,  could  not  futl  to  buve  struck  thdr 
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lordship!:  ns  being  very  reinai  k;il)le  j 
he  had  prefaced  It  by  tl^monstrJitSiig, 
an  he  cDUceived,  tlio  inipos.-ibiltly  or 
rcbiiiliii;;  llie  f;icU  i.i.t  forth  in  the 
prosecution,  and  he  had  concluded  "ilh 
a  sincere  and  devout  prayer  that  her 
majesty  migM  still  be  able  Id  prove 
her  entire  imiocencc-  Tliis  must  be 
taken  as  a  liappy  oiuen,  for  it  was  the 
first  prayer  that  he  belicvod  had  ema- 
nated for  Iier  majesty  from  any  oOiecr 
of  the  kiiig't  gov(>rnineiit.  and  Ue  hoped 
it  miglit  be  considered  as  a  happy  omen, 
ivhich  pr<'ccded  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  oflice  of  tbe 
church,  from  which  it  bad  been  so   ina- 

firo|>erIy  and  illegally  removed.  Tiie 
larned  gentleman  then  said  that  he 
Mould  recur  to  the  minutes  of  evi- 
denee  to  impress  still  more  strongly 
upon  their  lordships  the  glaring  iu- 
cimsistencics  and  contradictious  which 
were  to  be  found  on  the  miuutes  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  bill.  He 
now  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of 
thtir  lordships  to  uhat  he  should  call 
the  third  count  of  the  charge.  De 
Mont  stated  that  she  had  seen  Bergami 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  princess's 
room.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
most  material  part  of  the  case  ;  their 
lordships  would  now  see  how  the  case 
stood,  cis  it  appeared  on  the  minutes. 
In  page  251  were  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

"  Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Ber- 
gami at  night  in  the  passage  of  which 
you  have  made  mention  ? — i  do. 

"  Where  was  her  royal  highness  at 
that  time? — In  her  bed  room. 

"  Was  she  dressed  or  undressed,  or 
in  what  state .' — She  was  undressed. 

"  Where  were  you  standing? — I  was 
near  to  the  door  of  her  royal  highness. 

"  Where  did  you  see  tiergami  ? — J 
saw  Bergami  come  out  of  his  room, 
and  come  into  the  passage. 

"  In  what  direction  ?  towards  the 
princess's  room,  or  how  r— -He  wsis 
going  towards  the  bed-room  of  her 
royal  highness. 

"  U  hat  was  the  state  of  Bergami's 
dress  at  the  time  you  saw  him  going 
towards  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  ? — He  was  not  dressed. 

"  When  you  say  he  was  not  dressed, 
what  do  you  mean?  what  had  he  on? 
—He  was  not  dresred  at  all. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  he  had  on 
bis  feet  ?  —  Slippers. 

"  Do  you  remember  whether  he  had 
any  stotkings  on  ?— I  saw  no  stockingi. 


"  Had  he  any  thing   on  .-nore  than 
I  his  shirt? — Nothing  else. 
,      "  \ou  have  said  that  the  princess  at 
j  that  lime  was  uudrest-ed  ;   had  she  got 

inco  bed  or  not  ?— She  was  not  in  bed. 
I  "  When  you  .'^aw  Bereiami  coming^ 
j  along  the  passage  in  the  direction  of 
I  her  royal  highuess's  room,  in  the  man- 
.  ner  you  have  described,  what  did  you 
'  do  .^ — 1  escaped,  by  the  iillle  door  which 
j  wa«  near  me,  out  of  tiic  apartment  of 

the  ]>rincess." 
I      This,  continued  Mr.  Denman,  was 
I  the  account  given  by  Ue  Mont;  but,  in 
!  her    crojs-examinarion,     his    learned 
t  friend    Mr.  Williams   drew   from    her, 
,  that  sue  went  towards  Berf.^aiui  instead 
of  retreating  from  him.    She   also  said 
she  escaped ;  she   never   went  to  seje 
where   Bergami  was  ijoiug  ;    but  she, 
:  to   use    her  o^n    words,   "  escaped." 
Was   it  possible,  tliat   from   this  cir 
cumstanre,  their  li>rc'ships  could  bie- 
lieve  that  adultery  was  committed  on 
that  occasion  ?     Supposing   the  whole 
of  this  account  to  be  true,  what  »a3 
'  there  in  it  to  shew  any  adulterous  in- 
!  teri'ourse  between  Bergami   and   the 
I  princess  mo;e  than  between  him  aud 
I  any   othei-   woman  ?      He   maintained 
that  the  facts,  taken  in  the  most  ex- 
I  tended  view,  did  not  bear  out  such  ^'I 
I  conclusion ;  aud,  indeed,  something  of^^ 
;  this  kind  must  have  been  running 
the  mind  of  De  Mont  herself  when  she^ 
said  she  had  escaped  from    Bergami.  m 
Would  i!,  he  asked  iheir  lordships,  be 
required  of  his  illustrious  client,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  to  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  particular  acts  and  situa- 
tions, not  only  of  herself,  but  of  every 
one   of   htr  suite,  for  all   that  time. 
What  was  there  in  the  fact  of  Bergami 
having  been  seen  out  of  his  room  r     If 
he  had  been  seen  thus  circumstanced 
in  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  going  further,  but 
he  was  only  seen  out  of  his  own  room ; 
and  he  demanded  of  their  lordships, 
whether,    looking   at  this   as    it  was 
stated,  was  it  a  fact  of  such  importance 
that  they  should  consent  to  a  measure 
which  would  pluck  her  majety  from 
her  throne  because  she  could  not  ac- 
count for  Bergami's   being  out  of  his 
chamber  at   a   particular  hour  ?     The 
propositiou    was   monstrous.      But    it 
seemed  that  his  learned  friends  on  th^^ 
other   side   did  not  themselves   plac^ 
much  reliance  on  this  part  of  the  storj 
as  first  told  by  De  Mont,  and  accord-^ 
ingly  they  resorted  to  a  new  mode 
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amehdiTig  their  case;  and  here  he  could 
not  hut  complain  of  the  disiug'eiiuous 
means  to  which  they  (the  counsel  for 
ilie  hill)  had  recourse  on  this  part  of 
the  case— ntcans  which  he  was  satis- 
fied would  never  have  heen  allowed  in 
any  of  the  courts  helow.  It  was  the 
invariahle  practice  in  the  courts  below 
that  no  question  should  be  put  to  a 
witness  in  a  re-cxamination  which  did 
not  arise  out  of  the  cross-examination. 
If  any  thing  had  bee  i  omitted  upon 
questions  which  were  to  be  put  in  their 
re-examination,  it  was  usual  to  give 
the  counsel  cross-examining  notice  of 
it,  or  to  ask  it  through  the  court,  but 
in  the  present  case  no  such  thing  was 
done,  and  in  the  re  examination  his 
learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-General, 
took  the  witness  back  to  Naples,  and 
referring  to  the  account  «hich  she 
had  given  of  the  scene  in  the  passage, 
had  asked  her  whether  she  had  ob- 
served any  thing  done  to  the  door  (of 
the  passage)  after  she  went  out  of  it? 
To  which  she,  whose  memory  was  of 
course  much  improved  by  the  interval 
of  a  day  or  two,  answered,  that  the 
door  was  shut,  but  not  only  shut,  but 
that  it  was  shut  on  the  inside,  and  that 
she  heard  the  key  turned  in  it.  The 
obje<!t  of  this  was  to  show  that  Jiergami, 
by  appearing  in  the  passage,  couid  not 
have  intended  toseek  De  Mont,  but  must 
have  intended  to  visit  tJie  room  of  her 
royal  highness.  Now  he  contended, 
that  there  was  no  judge  in  Westminster 
Hall  who  would  have  suffered  a  wit- 
ness, two  days  after  her  examiiiation 
in  chief,  and  after  she  had  seen  the 
effect  of  her  former  evidence,  thus  to 
be  examined  as  to  matter  entirely  new, 
and  which  in  no  miiuner  arose  out  of 
t'je  cross-examination — matter,  too,  to 
which  she  might  have  been  prompted 
as  an  adjunct  to  her  former  statement. 
If  such  a  case  were  to  come  before  the 
Liord  Chief  Justice,  or  any  other  judge, 
he  would  instantly  have  prevented  the 
party  from  putting  the  question.  It 
was,  however,  allowed  to  be  put  here; 
and  what  was  before,  at  the  most,  only 
a  case  of  mere  suspicion,  was  thus 
attempted  to  be  turned  into  something 
of  positive  criminality.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  advert  to  this  instance  as  ex- 
tremely disingenuous  on  the  part  of 
his  learned  friends.  He  would  for  the 
present  leave  it,  and  go  to  another  part 
of  the  case,  as  it  was  his  object  to 
pursue  facts.  He  now  called  their 
I()rd.shij)s'  attention  to  another  part  of 


the  evidence,  which  was  rdied  upon  as 
proof  of  adulterous  intercourse.  He 
alluded  to  that  part  where  her  royal 
highness  was  described  to  have  visited 
Bergami  during  his  illness;  for  even 
illness,  it  seemed,  was  not  to  urevcnt 
the  continuance  of  this  degrading  con- 
nexion. Her  royal  highness  was  said 
to  have  visited  Bergami's  room  twice 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  remained 
each  time  just  long  enough  to  have 
yielded  herself  to  his  embraces,  as  it 
was  meant  to  be  inferred.  iJut  was;  not 
this  part  of  the  ease  fully  answered  by 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland?  He 
(Dr.  Holland)  positively  swore  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  her  royal  highness 
never  entered  Bergami's  room  during 
his  illness.  Was  this  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  their  lordships  ?  The  next 
statement  of  that  wretched  discarded 
servant,  Majocchi,  who  swore  to  hav- 
ing seen  her  royal  highness  passing 
through  his  room  twice  in  the  night, 
on  her  way  to  Bergami's  apartment, 
would  their  lordships  call  upon  him 
to  reply  to  this  ?  Good  God  !  if  such 
an  account  were  to  be  credited,  what 
safety  was  there  for  the  life  or  charac- 
ter of  the  most  innocent  individual  ? 
Was  it  credible  that  if  her  royal  high- 
ness sought  Bergami's  room  for  the 
purposes  alleged,  she  would  have 
chosen  to  pass  through  the  room  where 
a  servant  slept  when  she  might  have 
gone  through  another  passage  ?  Would 
it  be  credited  that  she  had  gone  through 
the  room  of  this  servant,  who  was  but 
newly  hired,  and  in  whom  no  conh- 
dence  could  be  placed  ?  Was  it,  he 
asked,  to  be  believed  that  her  royal 
highness  would  have  gone  through  a 
room  where  there  was  a  fire  and  a 
light,  and  where  she  ran  all  the  chance 
of  detection,  and  this  on  two  occasions 
in  the  night — and  all  this  was  done  too 
by  a  persdi  who  was  said  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  screen  her  guilty  connexion 
with  this  individual  ?  So  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  scercsy,  she  went 
where  she  must  have  been  inevitably 
detected.  Would,  he  repeated,  their 
lordships  call  upon  him  to  give  any 
rc])ly  to  such  a  statement  ?  The  thing 
carried  its  own  falsehood  along  with  it. 
There  was,  then,  in  support  of  it,  the 
account  of  kissing.  This  was  men- 
tioned as  having  been  heard  in  the 
o])rning  speech  of  the  Atlorney-Ge- 
ueral :  it  was  said  that  a  witness 
would  prove  the  having  heard  kissing 
after   her   royal  highness  had  passed 
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through  the  ioctn.  Tba  throwing  in  a 
few  kisssa  was,  nO  doubt,  Tikcly  to 
iscrcaBe  the  proof ;  but  the  witness 
only  heard  whispering.  He  did  not 
hear  what  he  niigtit  have  heard,  if  it 
had  t.ikcu  place.  But  why,  he  asked, 
had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  in 
support  of  the  statement  of  INlajocchi  ? 
Dr.  Holland  \iias  in  attendance  on 
liergami,  and  he  miglit  have  sup- 
ported liis  f  Majocchi's)  testimony,-  as 
to  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  licrgami, 
if  it  had  so  taken  place.  Why,  then, 
had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  on 
•the  otlior  side?  After  the  undertaking 
which  was  first  given  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  subsequently  by  the 
law  agents  in  conducting  the  prosecu- 
■tion,  that  all  the  witnesses  should  be 
called  who  could  state  any  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  c£ise— why, 
then,  after  those  repeated  undertakings, 
had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  ? 
Surely  he  was  as  respectable  a  wit- 
ness as  Majocchi.  Why  did  they 
not  call  for  the  testimony  of  those 
respectable  ladies  who  had  attended 
her  riyal  highness  —  some  of  those 
who  had  been  placed  in  attendance 
on  her  by  her  royal  husband,  and  who 
must  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  obsftrvina:  her  conduct,  and 
who  could  have  described  what  that 
conduct  was  ?  The  couusf  1  for  her  ma- 
jesty could  have  no  objection  to  their 
stating  all  they  knew  respecting  her 
royal  highpess's  conduct ;  thero  would 
be  no  confidence  violated.  These  were 
not  called,  but  their  lordships  were 
told  that  there  was  sufl5cient  ground 
for  passing  this  bill  upon  what  was 
called  a  prima  facie  case,  supported  by 
such  detestal;le  witnesses  as  he  had 
described.  Their  lordships  had  heard 
of  a  secret  staircase,  and  the  inference 
•which  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  Now,  he  woidd  suppose  that  any 
one  of  their  lordships  were  called  upon 
to  account  for  the  arrangements  of 
their  houses  and  family  at  the  distance 
ofsixyears!  suppose  they  were  accused 
of  some  crime  connected  wjth  such  ' 
arrangemenu,  and  without  notice  of 
the  places  or  particulars  of  such  accu- 
sation, could  they  point  out  accurately  | 
what  those  arrangements  were  after  I 
the  lapse  of  such  time  ?  (Juirht  any  ! 
one,  undif  such  circumstances,  to  be 
convicted  because  they  were  unable  I 
to  give  such  particulars  ?  The  greater  ' 
the  innooenec  of  the  party,  the  greater  I 
would   be  the  difTicuIty  of  proving  it.  ' 


Guilt  waa   always  catftiotis  and  wUry ; 
it  wns  scrupulous  in   cogtriving   such 
rjeans   as  might   continue  to  screen 
itself  from   detection.     Innocence,  on 
tjie    contrary,    confident  in  itself,  was 
improvident :  it    neglected  very  natu- 
rally,  to  look  for  protection  to   such 
circumstances  where  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended,    it  was  not  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  an  innocent  person 
could  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  every  circumstance  coimected  with 
his   conduct ;  and  least   of  all,  could 
it  b«  fairly  required  in  such  a  eeise  as 
the    present.     It  was    sworn  by   Ma- 
jocchi that  Hergami  dined  at  the  table 
with  her  royal  liighness  at  Genoa,  and 
every  day   after.      Now   this   circum- 
stance was  most  positively  contradictel 
by  not  less  than  three  most  respectable 
witnesses.    It  was  contradicted  by  Dr. 
Holland    in  page  6\D,    by  lieutenant 
Hownam   in   page   702,   and    by   lord 
Glenbervie  in   page   ."ill.     Here  were 
three   positive  contradictions   by  wit- 
nesses whom  it  was  impossible  to  sus- 
pect.    What  did  this  prove?     Did  it 
not  clearly  show  to  their  lordships  that 
this  wretched  man  (Majocchi)  was  de- 
j  termined  to  do  something   worthy  of 
his  hire— something  which  would  be 
1  a  sort  of  return  for  the  payment  he  re- 
j  ceived  ?     He  therefore  swore  to  what 
he  knew  must  have  been  false  ;  and 
[was   this    palpable    perjury  to  fe  an- 
i  swercd  ?      Was  this  man's  credit  to  be 
!  bolstered   up  by  such  remarks  as  had 
i  been  made  by  the  Solicitor-General  on 
;  what  his   learned    friend  had  said  re- 
specting  the   frequent   *'    non    mi    li- 
fordos."     Neither  lie  nor  his  learned 
friend  objected  to  Majocchi's  uam  of 
recollection  :   they  did  not   blame  him 
for    his    forgetfuluess    alone    (for   any 
man's  memory   might   he    frail)  ;  but 
Majocchi's    memory    was    remarkably 
acute — his    recollection    of   times  and 
places  wasmost  astonishing.  He  spoke 
to  the  most  minute   circumstances   of 
time  and  place,  lor  a  series  of  years, 
but    this    recollection    was   all  on  one 
side.     On  the  other  he  could  recollect 
nothing — no,   not    even    ilie   most   re- 
markable facts;  all    were  lost   to  his 
memory    when    he   came  to  be  cross- 
examined.     This   was  the    rtasou  why 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
dwelt  so  much  and  so  justly  njion   his 
non  mi  ricordos.     It  was   here  that  Ma- 
jocchi gave   the  most  decided  negative 
to  the  truth  of  his  own  story,  far  he 
(Mr.   DeiMnan)    bclteved   that   in   the 
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tvbole  course  of  hi;  life  he  had  never 
met  in  any  court  a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence was  so  completely  demolished 
>=)y  himself,  as  was  that  of  this  man. 
This  was  the  contradiction  which  their 
lordships  woidd  weigh.  lo  every  case 
where  he  spoke  of  what  took,  filacc  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party  lie  was 
caniradicied,  but  who  could  couiradict 
him  ;  who  conld  disprove  that  which 
he  swore  he  alone  saw  ?  How  was  it 
possible  to  say  ihai  he  was  not,  as  he 
said,  half  asleep,  when  he  saw  her 
royal  highness  enter  his  room  ?  What 
did  their  lordships  think  of  the  ac- 
curacy  of  this    njan's    memory  when 


place  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos. 
Her  royal  hii^hness  was  described  to 
have  been  so  indecently  attired  as  to 
excite  ihe  iudijjiiation  of  some  of  the 
company  present.  Wliat,  however, 
did  this  turn  out  to  be  ?  What  was 
De  Moul's  account  of  it  ?  Slie  stated, 
not  that  the  riress  was  grossly  indecent, 
but  that  lier  royal  highness  was  co- 
vered up  in  an  ugly  dress,  aud,  being 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  disagree- 
able masks,  they  had  left  the  theatre. 
But  what  said  his  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor-General  to  this .'  He  had 
asktd,  '*  Could  De  Mont  have  invented 
her  account  ?"      He    (Mr.   Dennian) 


asked  as  to  the  having  received  money     s"'d  she  did  invent,  add  that  her  story 

was  nothing  but  inveulion.  They  had 
proved  her  falsehood  where  it  was 
possible  she  could  be  contradicted. 
They  had  proved  it  in  her  accmmt  of 
getting  leave  of  absence  from  C;)nio. 
But,  said  the  Solicitor-General — and 
he  (Mr.  Denmau)  had  heard  the  ob- 
servatiou  repeated  i)y  other  sagacious 


from  Lord  Stewart.     '•  1   remember  to 
liave  received  no  money  when  I  arrived 
at  Milan  ;      I    remember   I    did    not  ; 
'  non    so.'     I  do    not   know  •  piu  no,' 
more   no  than  yes — *  non  mi   ricordo.' 
I  do  not   remember."      Was   this  an- 
swer  a   proof  of  a   frail  memory?  or 
did  it   not  show  that  the  witness  who 
had  so  sworn,  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  the   money  he  had   re- 
ceived,  by  giving  his  wretched  de}  o- 
sition  iji  support  of  this  case?  He  (Mr. 
iJi'innan)  would  not  now  go  into   this 
part   further.      He    would   afterwards 
have  to  call  their  lorpships  attention  to 
what  he   should   show    was  a  conspi- 
racy.    It   was    not    necessary  for   him 
lo    go   into  detail  with  eveiy  circum- 
stance   respecting     this    man's     testi- 
mony ;  but   there    was   one   to  which 
he  wished  to   call   their  lordships'  at- 
tention.    They  had  heard  the  seemiug 
accuracy  with  which  he  had  described 
the  bed-rooms  in  several  places  through 
which  her  royal  highness  had  passed  ; 
but  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Rome,  and    several  other    places,    he 
coidd  give  ho  account  whatever  of  the 
disjKisition   of  the   rooms.     If  this  al- 
leged adulterous  intercourse  were  still 
followed    up,   it  must  have    led  to  si- 
milar dispositions   of  the  apartments, 
as  it  was  manifest   that   it  conld  not 
have  been  carried  on  in  open  day  ;  but 
of  such   dispositions   Majocchi    could 
not  recollect  one  word.    'VhU  was  the 
frailly  of  memory,  the  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt forgetfulness  of  which  his  learned 
fricmls   had    complained.     There  was 
one  part  of  the  case  which  had  nearly 
escaped   his   recollection  ;    their   lord- 
ships would  bear  in  mind,   that  in  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral,  great   stress    was    laid    on    the 
scene  which  was   said  to  have  taken 


persons  out  ot  doors — this  could  not  be 
a  conspiracy,  for  it  had  not  gone  far 
enough.  He  maintained  that,  if  it 
were  true,  it  had  gone  far  enough  :  aud 
tiie  circumstance  of  havitig-  omitted 
some  parts,  in  particular  situations, 
arose  solely  from  this — that  the  wit- 
nesses were  afraid  to  tell  what  they 
knew  might  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  others.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
it  was  always  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  prove  the  fact  of  adultery 
itself.  In  general,  ^  corpus  delicti  was 
a  matter  of  inference  from  the  circnni- 
stauces  of  the  case.  He  denied  that  in 
any  case  the  fact  could  be  inferred 
from  such  evidence  as  the  preseru  ; 
but  in  no  case  coidd  it  be  more  clearly 
proved  than  in  this,  if  it  had  ever 
existed.  This  chambermaid,  who  was 
so  willing  to  swear  against  her  mis- 
tress, must  have  hud  opportunities  of 
knowing  if  it  had  occurred.  Indeed, 
this  seemed  to  have  been  felt  on  the 
other  side;  and  De  Mont,  when. she 
came  to  mend  her  evidence,  spoke  of 
having  seen  stains  on  the  bed.  If  tiiis 
were  true,  why  had  they  not  called  the 
person  who  had  made  the  bed  for  two 
months  before?  Why  was  not  Annetle 
Preisiug  produced,  whose  evidence 
would  have  been  most  material  to 
this  point?  Did  their  lordships  suppose 
that  those  agents  who  had  collected 
together  a  set  of  her  majesty's  dis- 
carded servants,  who  had  ransacked 
filthy  clothes  bags,  who  had  raked  iuU> 
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every  sewer,   pri«U  info  every    water- 
closet,   who    attempted   to  destroy  all 
tbe  secrecies  of  private  life,   wlio   had 
wrniis;  the  feelings  of  a  lady  of  rank 
and  respectability  by   making  her,   at 
that  bar,  confess  her  poverty,   and  the 
embarrassmcuts  of  her  husband— who 
had  interfered  with  jjrivate  family  con- 
cerns, so  far  ns  to  iirodncc  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by   her  to  that  husband;   did 
their  lordships  imagine  tliat  thoyVho 
had  resorted  to  such  mean  asid   filthy 
practices  wjiild  liave  sto])ped  short  at 
prodiiciiifj  such  a  witness  as  Annette 
i'reisinn  if  they  tlioujlit  tliat  she  would 
have  borne  out  the    testimony  of  De 
Mont  ?     No  :    they    re>ted    n])on    that 
testimony,  of  which  he  wauld  say  no 
more    at   that    moment,    than  that,    if 
brou;;ht  belbre  any   honest    court    of 
justice,  it  would  ha>  e  been  scouted  out. 
He    uow   proceeded    to    her   majesty's 
journey  to  Genoa,  Catania,  and  several 
other  places.    A  circumstance  was  said 
to  have  occurred  at  Catania,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  decisive  of  the  case,  as  it 
proved  the  fact  of  adultery.     Her  royal 
liighnefg   was  said  to  have  been   seen 
coming   out  of  Ber^ami's    room    with 
pillows  under  her  arm.     This  rested  on 
the  testimony  of  De  Mont  ;  and  it  was 
surprising   how  iu  thii,   as   well  as  in 
every  otlier  part   of  the  case,  she  so 
shaped    her   story    as   to    prevent    lier 
being  contradicted  by  others.     When 
asked  who  was  in  the  room  with  her  ar 
this    time,   she   answered,  her   sister  ; 
end,  when  asked  another  question,  she 
expressed    a   doubt    as    to    her   sister 
being  in  the  room   at  that  time.     He 
took    that   to   be  decisive  against   the 
truth  of  her  story.     It  was    impossible 
that  she  should   not  have  known  whe- 
ther there  was   or  was     not   another 
woman   with   her  when    the     circum- 
stance occurred.    This   was   the  only 
fact  where  her  sister  could  be  called 
upon,  and  therefore  she  left  the  matter 
iu   doubt,  because,   if    Marietti    were 
railed,  she  (De  Mont)  might   obserre 
that  it  was  a  matter  that  had  escaped 
her  recollection.     Thus  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  case   rested  upon  her- 
self.    She  described  her  royal  highness  ! 
as    haviug    appeared     confused     and 
alarmed  at  being   seen   by   her  iu   that 
situation;  and     she    stated    th*t    her 
royal  highness  had  not  spoken    to  her, 
as  she   was  accustomed   to    do.      lint 
why  should   her    royal  highness    l)ave 
been  confused  ?     Why   should  she  ap- 
pear alarmed  at  being  seen  thus  by  a 
chambermaid,  who  had  beeu  making 


her  bed  for  months  before,  and  who 
must  have  been  awire,  according  to 
her  own  account,  of  other  circum- 
stances still  more  suspicions  ?  liut 
the  whole  <»f  this  story  was  an  inven- 
tion of  this  woman,  of  whom  he  would 
say  nothing  more  at  present,  but  that 
there  was  no  part  of  her  testimony  en- 
titled to  the  slightest  credit.  And  now, 
leaving  those  two  pillars  of  this  case 
vouching  for  each  other,  he  would 
come  to  another  point  of  this  j)roceed- 
ing,  which  wotdd  shew  to  tlieir  lord- 
ships that  her  royal  highness  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy, by  those  Italian  witnesses, 
who  had  come  over  here  to  dethrone  a 
rjueen  on  account  of  her  moral  con- 
duct. The  word  conspiracy  seemed 
to  exiite  a  feeling  of  horror  among 
their  lordships,  as  if  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  iieard  of — he  would  not 
say  in  Italy — but  even  in  England,  and 
by  Euglishnicn.  Since  their  lordsliips 
had  commenced  their  sitting  iu  tiiis 
extraordinary  prosecution,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  two  cases  of  cou5])i- 
racy  were  tried  in  Gaildhall,  London. 
One  was  that  of  Miss  Gieun,  a  young 
lady  who  had  sworn  to  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man,  aided  by 
several  of  his  relations,  forcibly  to  con- 
vey her  away,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  marrying  her.  This  young 
woman  uticlerweut  a  b)ng  and  minute 
examination  ;  and,  when  the  judge  was 
about  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  who,  he  believed, 
was  Mr.  Bankes,  the  member  of  par- 
liament, declared  lo  the  court  that 
there  was  no  necessity,  because  the 
jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  case  was  fully  established,  and  ihey 
accordingly  returned  a  verdict,  by 
which  six  or  seven  persons  were  con- 
demned. A  new  trial  was  aficrward.s 
moved  for,  and  affidavits  having  being 
heard  on  both  sides  that  a|>idication  was 
refused.  At  last  the  parlies  filed  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  Miss  Glenn  and  iier 
servant  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
The  case  was  tried  a  few  days  ago  and 
Miss  Glenn  and  her  servants  were  con- 
victed on  the  clearest  pos-.ible  evidence. 
Justice  was  now,  alas,  about  to  be  done 
to  the  injured  parties  ;  but  it  came  too 
late  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  the 
sister  of  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
tried  and  convictetl  with  him,  and  who 
had  ultimately  sunk  muler  her  misfor- 
tunes- it  came  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
injury  done  to  their  afl'airs,  but  he  tnstedi 
It  did  uot  come  too  late  to  tipcrote  on  J 
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tiieir  lordships;  to  show  them  that  a 
conspiracy   by  persons   respectable   in 
life,   mucli    less    by  Italian    witues5.es, 
was  not  impossible,   aud  that  evidence 
nii^ht  be  S(»  sjot  up  as  for  a  time  to  des- 
troy the  cliaracter  cf  innocent  indivi- 
duals.      There    was    aiiotlier   case    to 
which  ho   might  call   the   atteaiioii   of 
their  lordships,  tije  case  of  a  pr.ysecu- 
tioii    ill    which    he   himself  had  been 
eug^aged,  and  which  was  tried  in   the 
Court  of  Kiu^j's-beuch  against  certain 
individuals,  for  a  conspiracy  to  set  up 
a  sham  commission  of  baukrujitcy,     it 
was  the  case  of  the"  Kiitj;-  v.  Cohen," 
and  abundant  evidejice  was  there  i>ro- 
duced  that  ten    who   were    convicted, 
and  others  who  escaped,  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  false-swearing,    and   of 
receiving   money  as  the  consideration 
fur  false  testimony.     Tliis  happened  in 
England,  where  the  same  persons  were 
afterwards    liable    to    detection,    aud  , 
mi^hl  be  brought  to  legal  punishment.  I 
It  >vas  on  that  occasion  demonstrated  I 
that  witnesses  mii^ht  be  hired  as  readily  ! 
as  lodj^ings  mi;;ht  be  hired  at  the   west  | 
end  of  the  town.    But  it  was  impossible 
that   their   lordships  should   have  for- 
gotten the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning, 
and  the  croud  of  witnesses  who  then 
testified  solemnly  to  what  was  grossly 
false.     The  same  remark  was  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  Titus  Gates,  whom  he 
was  content  to  consider  as  the   hero  of 
a   poem    only,  but   with   reference  to 
whom  he  might  be  permitted  to  allude 
to    a  period  when  the  then   duke  of 
Vork  was  in  a  slate  of  doubt  whether 
he    would   or  would   not   cast  off  the 
wife,  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon, 
with  whom   he  had  clandestinely  con- 
contracted   marriage,      in   the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Count  de  Gramraout,"  it 
was  stated  that  marriage,  or  at  least 
cq^abitiou,  had  taken  place  between 
the  parties.      What  did  all  this  imply, 
but  that  agents  might  always  be  found 
to  gratify  the  lowest   passions   which 
tmfortunate   princes,  or  individuals  in 
high  places,  were  disposed  to  indulge? 
It    was  undeniable   that  the  facts  al- 
ledged  in  eviJence  against  (pieen  Anne 
IJoleyn   were  stated   as  distinctly — in- 
deed much  more  distinctly— than  were 
tlie   circumstances    in   the    testimony 
produced  in  support  of  this   bill.      It 
was  altogether  evidence  much  stronger 
and  more  unexceptionable.   But,  with- 
out dwelling  on  the  events  of  a  period 
so  remote  us  that  of  Henry  VIII.  hovv- 
*jver  siiuiiur  some  of  those  evevts  might 


be  to  th«  transactions  and  business  of 
the  present  day,  he  wouli   now  advert 
to  a  period   witliiu   the    recollection  of 
them  all— to  what  pa»sed,  in  fact,  in 
the  year  1806.  Tlie  result  of  an  inquiry 
into   charges    affecting    her   majesty's 
character  at  that  lime  was  to  cover  her 
accusers  with  infamy  aud  shame.  Their 
lordships,  looking  back  to  that  inves- 
tigation, must  of  necessity  contemplate 
the  process  now  going  on  with  the   ut- 
most jealousy  aud  ca,re.     When  it  had 
pleased  his  present   majesty's  govern- 
ment to  separate  the  mother  ^f  rora   the 
daughter,  was   it  not  upon  record  that 
this  decision   was  founded  on  perjury 
and  subornation?    How  otherwise  were 
they    to     uudei  stand    the    minute    of 
council  drawn  uji,  or  at  least  dated   in 
Fiib,  1813,  and  in   which  the  letter  of 
her  royal  highness,  charging  the  exis- 
tLMice  of  "  suborned  traducers,"    was 
alluded  to  ?     It    was  felt  by  her  royal 
highuess's    advisers  to  be  their  boun- 
deu  duty  to  declare  that  there  had  been 
suborned  traducers,  but  that   an   illus- 
trious persons  stood  acquitted  of  the 
subornation.      Without  charging  any 
conspiracy  now,   he   would  venture  to 
say,  that  if  any  place  or  country  was 
to  be  selected  or  preferred  as  the  scene 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  selection 
and  preference  were  judiciously  made, 
the  sceae  would  certainly  be  in  Italy. 
It  was  there  that  the  means  presented 
themselves — it  was  there  that  cunning 
and    artifice    thrived  —  there    that    a 
price    was    openly    set   upon   an   oalh 
—  there    that     every    infamous    pur- 
pose    might    by    bribery    be    carried 
into  effect.     They  were  now    inquiring 
into  the  transactions  of  six  years,   and 
guided  only  by  the  light  of  Italian  evi- 
dence.     Could  they   as     men    of  the 
world,  as  men  acquainted  with  history, 
imagine  for  one   moment   that  the    in- 
formation given  to  them  by  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  was  not  given  with 
the  countenance  of  immediate  favor, 
aud   the  hope  of  further  reward  I  He 
would  refer  them  at  present  to  the  evi- 
dence as  to   what  passed  at  Savona, 
and   in  the   course   of    which   it    was 
sworn  that  two   persons  had   certainly 
slept  in    one    bed    there.      The  only 
ground  upon  which  tliis  fact  was  stated 
was  a  former  deposition  of  De  Mont, and 
which    was     utterly   unsupported     by 
her  testimony  at  their   lordships'  bar. 
So  with  regard  to  the  allegations  of  &i\ 
illicit  and  adulterous  iutercourse  taking 
place  at  Varies  and  at  Lugano,  no  wit- 
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neM  from  Lu^iuio  had  been  oaUad :  be 
ineaat  iiot  to  cast  blame  on  bis  learned 
fri(  uds  on  the   other   side,  but  be  did 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
with  that  branch  of  the  evidence  before 
they  made  the  diaries  wliich,  in  pur- 
suance of  their   instructions  they  had 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  make.     The 
riot,  as  it  had  been  called,  which  took 
place  at  Dover,  happened  in  June  last ; 
and  how  was  it  that  his  learned  friends, 
during  the  Ion?  inter>'al  between  Ju6e 
and  the  seventh  of  September,  had  ne- 
glected to  reassure  the  spirits  of  their 
witnesses,  and  discover  some  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  them  over   in   safety? 
Material  witnesses   might   sometimes 
be  lost  by  accident,  but  was  it  credible 
that  accidents  had  oi)erated  here  ?  bis 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  with 
all  their  ability,   bad  failed  in  one  of 
their  chief  attempts — that  of  proving 
guilty  conduct  on  the  partof  her  majes- 
ty the  queen  at  Naples.     It  was  with 
a  great  degree  of  confidence,  that  he 
now  proceeded  to   examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  character  and  nature  of  the 
evidence    on  both  sides.      He  would, 
however,  previously  remind  their  loid- 
ships  of  a  passage  in  Roger   North's 
life  of  his  brother.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
a  merchant  in  Turkey,  and  in  which  it 
is   observed,   on   the    ground    of    the 
Turkish  merchant's  experience,    that 
"  before  the  Cadi  false  evidence  was  a 
much  surer  ground   to  go   upon  than 
true,   for   a  witness  of  plain  honesty 
would  not  stand    under    the   captious 
questions    which    were  sometimes  put 
to  him."     It  W£is  remarkable  that   in 
all   the   humourous   scenes    described 
by  our  great  dramatic  poet,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  paint  the  character 
of  a  man  anxious  to  blacken  the  repu- 
tation of  an   innocent  wife,  he   chose 
his  scene  in   Italy.     In  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions it  was  re|)resentedthat  a  thou- 
sand ducats  was  given  at  Messina  for 
the  evidence  of  a  person  Who  wa(S    to 
swear    away   the   honor  of  a  woman. 
Their  lordships  might  do  well  to  r^er. 
to  the  character  as  there    developed. 
The  j)assage  which  he  now  alluded  to 
was  as  follows  : — "  Which  be  the  male- 
factors ?"     "  Marry  t'lat  am  I  and  my 
partner."     *'  Now  write  you  down  that 
l>e  says  he  has  received  a  thousand  du- 
cats for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully."   *'  Marry,  Sir,  they  have  com- 
mitted   false   report '.    moreover    they 
hav«spoken untruths;  secondarily, they 
are  slwderer?  ;  ^iXh  and  lastly,  they 


have  belied  a  lady  ;  tbirdljr,  they  havs 
.  verified  ui\iust  tbib^,  aud«  to  conclude, 
they  are  lying  knaves,  (a  laugh) .  He 
bi'ped  this  last  quotation  would  not 
be  considered  altogettier  inapplicable, 
taken  as  it  was  from  the  last  act  of  a 
celebrated  comedy,  called  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing."  (a  laugh),  tie  now 
came,  however,  t  >  a  closer  examination 
of  the  evidence— eridence  of  a  kind 
which  had  never  before  been  so  amply 
remunerated.  It  appeared  upon  their 
minutes  that  Gargiulo's  vessel  had  been 
hired  by  her  majesty,  with  all  its  crew, 
at  the  rate  of  750  dollars  per  mouth  ; 
this  in  fact,  was  the  Bum  to  be  paid  for 
the  use,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  Gar- 
giulo's ship,  iiut  the  captain,  being  in 
the  employment  of  a  royal  person, 
looked  forward  to  something  else,  and 
limited  his  expectations  to  a  sum  of 
GjOOO  dollars.  Disappointed  in  those 
expectations— and  through  the  means 
of  Bergami — coming  over  to  this  coun- 
try to  enforce  his  claims,  was  it  not 
probable  that  he  should  consider  tlie 
attainment  of  his  object  as  likely  to  be 
facilitated  by  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  ?  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  witness  for  a  pro- 
secution of  this  nature  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  mind  perfectly  unbiassed. 
On  that  account  alone  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  require  evidence  the  most 
pure  and  the  most  unsuspicious  that 
could  be  obtained.  An  improper  in- 
tercourse was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  between  her  majesty  and  Ber- 
gami, or  rather  it  was  alleged  that 
they  were  observed  silting  together  on 
a  sofa,  and  under  an  awning,  with  a 
view  to  that  improper  intercourse.  If 
this  representation  were  true,  the  par- 
ties could  not  have  adopted  a  surer 
mode  of  proclaiming  to  the  world  what 
their  intention  and  purpose  were.-~ 
Kisses  atid  caresses  were  spokeu  to, 
aud  really  such  evidence  deserved  the 
pay  which  had  been  received  for  it. 
But  how  was  it  that  only  the  captain 
and  the  mate,  the  uncle  ami  the  ne- 
phew, should  appear  to  corroborate  a 
story  of  this  kind?  Was  it  not  pro- 
bable that  the  uncle  had  said  to  his  le- 
lalive — "  There  never  was  a  happier 
prospect  for  the  family;  here  is  al- 
ready an  allowance  offered  of  800  dol- 
lars a  raoiiih  for  yourself;  and,  as  for 
me,  I  am  to  receive  a  thousand  ?"  He 
put  it  then  to  their  lordships,  whether 
evidence  given  under  such  ciiciiniitau- 
cea  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with  lus- 
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picioii  and  distrust  ?  ••  Come  to 
K :i<;lauil  witli  me,"  tjiioih  tlie  iisicie, 
"  lliere  is  a  process  jc"'"n  ^">  wliich 
will  coiiiiiiue  at  least  !or  a  year,  aud  in 
\vJiiclj  you  aud  1  may  be  material  wit- 
iie-ises."  It  was  very  siiig^ular  that 
they,  «iid  they  alone  i^f  all  the  iiidi- 
vkiiials  beloiiyiuf^  to  ilie  piilacca, 
bliould  be  called  t>  speak  to  the  in- 
decent acts  nientione<I  in  their  evi- 
ilenie.  The  crew  was  composed  of 
tweniy-two  persons,  and  not  one  of 
(hem  appeared  to  confirm  the  story 
told  by  the  captain  and  his  mate. 
He  would  contend  before  their  lord- 
ships that  the  abience  of  all  that 
crew  was  in  ieelf  |in)i)f  of  criminality 
ou  the  |>ait  ot  the  prosecution  ;  and 
was  i«  Itself  an  accjuiital  of  her  ma- 
jesty. It  was  a  most  shameful  thing 
to  have  draun  any  ^ross  inferences 
to  ilie  prejudice  of  her  majesty,  with- 
out previuiisly  examining  lieutenant 
riyuii,  who  was  on  board  tke  polacca 
at  the  same  time.  VVlien  it  was  re- 
presented too  that  English  ladies  and 
};eniiemea  were  driven  from  the  so- 
ciety of  her  royal  highness  in  Italy,  by 
prevalent  rumours  aud  report*,  it  was 
obviously  incumbent  ou  the  other 
side  to  bring  those  Eu^'lish  persons 
forward  to  render  their  testimony  as 
to  the  foundation  and  authority  for 
such  rumours.  Mow  could  they  other- 
wise trace  such  reports  to  their  origin .' 
1  liere  was  no  judge  in  this  country 
who  would  allow  tiie  statement  of 
rumours  to  be  put  in  evidence  against 
any  man  standing  ui)on  his  deliverance 
before  a  jury.  His  first  observation 
would  be,  that  such  rumours  might 
be  the  offspring  of  malice,  and'  of 
feeling-  in  which  the  prosecution  itself 
had  originated.  Somo  might  listen 
i>  t'.iem  with  a  servile  readiness  of 
belief;  but  he  would  repeat  before 
their  lordshii)s,  that  the  evidence  of 
lieutenant  Flynn  ought  to  have  been 
taken  before  this  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted, lie  hail  been  taken  on 
board  the  polacca,  not  because  her 
royal  highness  wished  to  avoid  Eng- 
lish society,  but  because  she  wished 
that  an  Englishman  should  be  about 
her  on  a  voyage  witli  a  Sicilian  crew. 
She  had  therefore  applied  to  Captain 
liriggs  for  an  English  offiter  to  attend 
ber.  Her  voyage  from  Syracuse  to 
Jaffa  was  then  undertaken,  and  ou  the 
journey  afterwards  to  Ephesus,  no 
iin|>roprieiy  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.     Majocchi  was  the  only  witness 


I  to  this  part  of  the  case  :  he  described 

{  her    royal    highness    and  Bergami    ou 

I  the  vestibule  of  an  ancient  rnin,    but 

j  neitherDe  Mont  nor  GargiulogaTcany 

I  contirmatioD    to   his   s^tateuient       He 

would    now    proceed  to  call   their  at- 

!  leution    to    page    70o    of  their  printed 

minutes   of  evidence ;     to    a    [)art,    in 

fact,    of    the  evidence   of    lieutenant 

liownam. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  now  rose, 
aud  suggested  that  a  short  delay  might 
be  convenient  and  necessary  to  tiie 
counsel,  to  do  adequate  jus. ice  lu  the 
defence. — Mr.  Deuman,  in  eonse- 
qucuce,  retired  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN,  on  his  return,  then 
resumed  :  He  would,  he  said,  proceed 
to  draw  their  lord9hi[>s'  altentiou  to 
the  period  to  which  he  was  ulludiag 
when  they  were  good  euough  to  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  bar  for  a  short 
time.  At  that  period  her  royal  high- 
ness was  about  to  carry  into  execution 
a  design  she  had  long  formed  for 
visiting  the  Archipelagi),  the  Grecian 
L^lands,  the  ruins  uf  Atliens,  and  Jeru- 
salem. On  that  occcsi'.m  she  hired  a 
polacca  in  Sicily,  which  carried  her 
out  to  Jaffa,  and  afterwards  brought 
her  back  to  Italy.  In  the  course  of 
her  journey  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  rest  in  a  tent,  which 
was  carried  from  place  to  place,  for 
that  purpose.  She  was,  at  this  time, 
in  a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  fo- 
reign attendants,  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  uncivilized  inhabitants — and, 
thus  situated,  she  was  reduced  to  con- 
siderable hardships—not  imaginary 
hardships,  proceeding  from  fear,  but 
real  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  In 
the  midst  of  those  hardships  she  lived 
on  what  he  would  call  terms  of  delight- 
ful familiarity  with  all  those  wh«  ac- 
companied her.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  afier  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
which  was  performed  in  the  night- 
time, were  over,  she  rested  under  the 
tent  of  which  he  had  just  adverted  ; 
and  his  learned  friends,  who  sup|>oried 
the  bill,  had  made  it  a  prominent  part 
of  their  case  that  she  had  reposed 
under  the  tent  in  one  bed,  whilst  Ber- 
gami, in  the  same  tent,  reposed  on 
another.  This  was  one  of  those  facts 
which  illustrated,  more  clearly  than 
another,  the  necessity  of  exercising 
that  caution,  in  viewing  this  case, 
which  he  had  eadeavoured  to  infuse 
into   their  lordships'   minds ;  because 
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h  wa^  quite  clear  that  the  fact  miijlit 
be  slated  in  sucli  a  ipnniier  as  to  raise 
the  Riispicion  of  jjuilt  in  tlie  fir8'»  iii- 
Rtance  ;  btit  he  tliou;ht  if  was  e(iii.i)ly 
clear  when  the  real  state  of  the  fact 
was  made  known,  that.  Cor  tills  mis- 
picioi)  of  ptii'.t,  not  ihe  smallest  foiin- 
ilaiion,  in  troth  ami  honesty,  couM  he 
pointed  ont.  Duriii<rthe  two  days  and 
a  half  in  which  thi»  jonrnny  was  per- 
formed, Majocchi  told  their  lordships 
that  her  royal  hifjhiic^s  atid  Bericami 
rested  under  this  tent.  But  tie  had 
omitted  a  matter  of  s^reat  importance — 
he  hail  omittetl  tlie  essential  fact, 
■which  other  witnesses  had  spoken  lo  ; 
namely,  that  tjio  countess  of  OMi  wa^ 
also  under  this  lent,  ami  that- the  child 
Victorine  was  almost  constantly  there. 
Majocchi  had  likewi-e,  in  his  direct 
examinatiot),  passed  over  anotlier  fact, 
which  was  afterwards  disclosed  in  his 
cross-examination — the  important  fact 
ihat  he,  Majocchi, and  another  servatit, 
werp  in  the  liahit  of  takinjj  re-t  in  a 
•  second  tent,  cnntig'iions  to  that  which 
her  royal  highness  occupied,  and  which 
commanded  a  view  of  all  that  passed 
there.  How  lonjj  at  a  time  she  re- 
mained on  horseback  durin-;  this  jour- 
ney. Majocchi,  that  honest  wiiuess, 
could  not  state.  It  mieht,  he  said,  be 
two  hours,  or  it  nii;?ht  he  many  more. 
Bnt  the  fact,  as  stated  by  lieutenant 
Hownam,  placed  the  circnmsiauce  in 
ils  true  lic^hr.  He  ha<l  told  tiieir  K)rd- 
ships  that  her  royal  hiichness  was  very 
ranch  fati;;tted  by  her  exenions  on  this 
journey — that  she  wanted  support  to 
prevent  her  from  fallinfj  from  the 
animal  on  which  slie  rode — ihat  she 
proceeded  with  a  sjreal  deal  of  labour 
and  difficultv,  and  that,  more  than 
tmce,  she  had  fallen  asleep  oti  her  way: 
the  consequence  was,  the  moment  ilie 
Party  encamped,  she  retired  to  rest 
in  the  tent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, was  it  pcsible  that  he  should 
he  called  on  to  ar£;ue  that  this  was 
not  a  rnse  of  adultery  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  one  mind  coiilil  he  found  so 
uncharitable,  so  uticantfid,  so  unjust, 
as  to  a'lheie  merely  to  tlie  words  in 
which  a  fact  mi^ht  he  related,  while  it 
lost  sj^hi  of  the  honufiite  nieaninic  and 
intent  of  the  transaction  referred  to? 
He  detied  any  hottest  man  to  lav  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and,  havjuw  con- 
sidered the  cirrumstaiices,  to  sav  that 
adultery  was  committed  on  this  journey 
by  land.  He  *houhl,  he  conceived, 
uselessly  waste  their  brilships' time  by 


farther    observations     on    tliis     pc-int, 
.^Jot  hut   that  attempts  had   been  inatle 
on  the  other  side,   liy  ihe  inirodnctioti 
of  other   circMni>taiiCfs,  to  prove  cri- 
minality here.    Hut  the  f-iilure  nf  those 
attempts  was  evident ;  they  oulvslio^  rd 
that   the    facts    were    not     sulticieiitiy 
stronp;   to    sustain  a   crinjinal   charf;e, 
and  that  the  proofs  advanceii  were  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  could   ii)di»ce  their 
lordships    to    come    to   the  conclusion 
that    a   suiliy   intercourse    had    taken 
)ilace.  Were  the  be.ls  re<;idarl_\  made  ? 
or  were  ihey  regularly  prcparerl  ?   that, 
he    believed,    was  his  learned  friend's 
j  expre«si(ui,  _  to    lead    to   a   belief   that 
I  what    was    miderituod    by    a     regtilar 
preparation   of  beds,   in    matrimiiuinl 
j  casss,    occurred    in    that    which    they 
j  were  now   coiisiderin<j.     Miii  the    i>re- 
!  paration  here  «as  of  a  tlitferent  kind. 
i  Thotinjh  the  beds  were  prepared,  there 
were   no  bed-clothes,    no   cm  tains,  no 
bed-linen.      Tliey    vvere    made     in    in> 
i  sense  like   that   in   which   his   learned 
1  friends  would   wish  their  lonlships*  to 
!  suppose  ;  and    beyond  this   those   |wi> 
parties,  who  were  saicl  to  have  retireil 
j  under  a   tent  for  a   criminal  purjxise, 
I  lay    at   a    distance   from    each   other, 
:  clotheil,    entirely   clothed — her    royal 
I  highness  throwing  oif  her  exterior  ha- 
1  billments,  and   ptittin?   on  a  green  pe- 
I  lisse  ;  and  the  other  party  throwinj;:  off 
his    exterior  habit,   and    putting  on   a 
blue  dressing-gown  ;    s'ill,   with   oiilv 
j  this  alteration,   retaining  jreci^ely  the 
same  drc^s    whicli    each   of  ihem   had 
!  worn    during   the  journey,      Mi«s  De 
Mont  had    taken  iireat  j>ainR  to  repre- 
I  sent    thisundressiiig,  .as   it  was  caile«', 
i  in  the  strongest  possible  manner — she 
I  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  wa^ 
proof  of   an   i/n])ro])er   ititei course  be- 
tween these  two  individuals.     She  li;ii( 
pointed    them   out  as   taking  olf  then- 
clothes,  and  retiring  to  a  private  place 
for    adulterous    purposes.     Hut,    froM» 
the  whole  of   her  cross-exnmiuHiion,  it 
ap)>eare<l   that  this  daily  encampnie.t 
I  was    ci>n<lucted    with    as    niiicli     iuuo- 
I  ceiice,    with   as    much   propriety,    and 
I  with  as  much  |)urity  as  cotild    di'-iin- 
,  guish  the  proceedings  of  any  two  iudi' 
I  viduals  in  tlie  world,  even  if  they  re- 
posed under  separata   roofs.     He  now 
came  to   the   polacca  ;  and   be   eould 
assure  their  lordships  that  it  wis  with 
'  no  small  satisfaction  he  came  to  that 
!  part  ol   the  case  ;  because   he  thought 
;  it  was  most    perfecilv  clear  that  there 
was  no  more  ground  to    suppose  that 
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any  illicit  coiuiexioii  iiad  taken  place 
heinre  her  royal  luij;l>iu^s8  (embarked  on 
board  that  polacca,  than  there  was 
for  anv  one  of  their  lordshijjs  to  iuia- 
}fine  that  any  fi-male  vl  his  (aniily 
whom  he  had  left  at  home  that  ntoru- 
in-;,  had  heen  "iiilty  "f  such  a  crime, 
merely  because  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  doin-;  so.  If  the  whole  of  the  scenes 
at  Naples  were  ne^ativerl — if  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rested  were 
proved  to  be  untenable — if  it  were 
tint  only  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  imputations  raised  on  those  fact* 
were  not  borne  out  by  them,  but  that 
base  falsehoods  had  been  uttered,  that 
worst  species  of  falsehood,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  truth  to  that  which 
was  known  to  be  a  lie  ;  if  that  were  the 
case,  then  he  would  contend  that  her 
royal  highness  set  her  foot  on  board  the 
polacca,  without  one  single  taint  of 
susjiicion  as  to  any  thing  that  had  oc- 
curred before— he  meant  with  respect 
to  the  facts  tbat  were  imputed  to  her 
royal  highness  as  crimes,  lie  alluded 
not  to  any  supposed  offence  connected 
with  the  elevation  of  a  party  implicated 
— a  subject  on  which,  however,  he 
would  iiereafer  expatiaie;  observing 
only  at  the  present  naomenf,  that  it 
wa»  utterly  impossible  for  their  lord- 
ships to  argue,  that  the  fact  of  that 
individual's^elevatiou  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  guide  them  in  their  decision  ; 
for  if  it  were  suificient,  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  this  protracted  in- 
quiry  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  going  into  a  statement  of  all 
that  had  happened  while  her  royal 
highness  was  travelling  ;  it  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  said,  "  this  pro- 
motion has  taken  place— that  cirtum- 
stauce  is  sufficient;"  and  it  would  have 
been  wasting  the  time  of  their  lord- 
ships improperly,  unnecessarily,  and 
indecently,  to  enter  a  detail  of  tl  ose 
facts  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
house.  He  liad  a  right  to  say  this  of 
her  royal  highness,  that,  if  there  were 
truth  in  argument,  if  there  were  just- 
ness in  inferenre,  her  royal  highness 
stepped  on  board  that  polacca  without 
any  cause  for  doubt,  without  any  ground 
for  suspicion.  What  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  was,  after  leaving 
the  polacca,  he  would  hereafter  remark 
on ;  but,  if  their  lordships  were  satis- 
fied that  neither  before  her  royal  high- 
ness went  on  board  the  polacca,  nor 
after  she  quitted  it,  there  was  any  cir- 
cum&tance  from  which  a  fair  and  un- 


prejudiced mfud  would  draw  an  infer- 
ence of  guilt,  tken  he  called  on  them, 
in  this  important  case  of  dethronement 
and  degradation,  where  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  as  clear  and  as  conclusive 
as  the  facts  were  alarming  and  the  pu- 
nishment severe,  to  consider  seriously, 
whether  the  mere  possibility  of  crimi- 
nality having  existed  on  board  the  po- 
lacca should  lead  them  to  decide  that 
this  adulterous  connexion  was  made 
out  ?  The  fitting  up  of  the  vessel  took 
place  while  her  royal  highness  w^s  on 
shore :  with  that  slic  had  nothing  lo  do. 
At  first  she  slept  in  her  cabin,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
previously  made  ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyay*  home,  very  soon  after  her 
royal  highn^s  had  gone  on  board, 
some  of  the  horses,  or  other  animals 
that  were  in  the  vessel,  became  trou- 
blesome, and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  heat  that  was  ex- 
perienced below,  her  royal  highness 
thought  proper  to  take  her  station  at 
night  on  the  deck.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  if  her  majesty  had  been  the  blind 
victim  of  a  guilty  passion  for  this  man, 
was  this  th<»  course  she  would  have 
pursued?  Was  it  to  be  believed  that 
a  circum'-tance  of  this  nature— a  trifling 
inconvenience  —  would  induce  her  to 
stop  the  tide  of  irresistible  passion,  to 
withdraw  from  his  secret  and  secure 
embraces,  in  situations  wheie  no  eye 
could  behold  what  passed,  and  to  trans- 
fer herself  to  the  deck ,  subject  to  the 
observation  of  •  the  captain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  steersman,  an<? 
open  to  the  remarks  of  every  sailor  in 
the  vessel?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
she  would,  in  sui  h  a  situation,  place 
herself  under  a '  tent,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  guilty  correspondence? 
A  tent '.  O,  no !  any  military  officer 
who  heard  him  would  correct  him  and 
say,  "  This  was  not  a  close  tent  — it 
was  not  that  close  and  small  chamber 
—  that  confined  and  private  recess, 
under  which  such  acts  could  be  per- 
formed." This  was  the  fact.  It  wa* 
the  awning  of  the  deck,  hanging 
loosely  around,  covering  a  large  space 
— the  bed  of  the  queen  and  that  of 
Hergami,  or  rather  t!.e  bed  and  sofa 
on  which  they  rested,  were  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other;  and,  what 
never  should  be  forgotten,  the  hatch- 
way was  always  optn.  This  last  fact 
was  of  the  greatest  importance — be- 
cause, in  the  examination  in  chief  of 
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MajficehJ,  he  aaid,  that  the  tent  was 
never  optn  at  night — that  it  was  en- 
tirely closed,  shut  up  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
tracted on  cross-examination,  and  the 
fact  was  suhstantiated  by  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  hatchway  was  always 
open,  and  all  who  passed  above,  or 
l)elow,  or  alon^  the  hatchway,  could 
know  what  was  doin^.  The  parties 
were  sleeping'  as  in  a  camp  on  land. 
Could  it  oe  sftpposeil,  for  one  instant, 
-ttiat  this  awning  could  have  been  used 
for  l'«ie  purpose  of  an  improper  inter- 
course^ which  his  learned  friends  in- 
ferred f.om  circumstances  which  did 
not  at  all  warrant  it?  They  were  told 
that  this  improper  intercourse  took 
place  in  the  day  time,  and  that  the 
awning  was  let  down  during  the  day. 
He  knew  not  bow  to  deal  with  this. 
If  the  awning  was  let  down  during  the 
day,  what  was  it  but  a  challenge  to  all 
to  see — he  would  not  say  the  use  made 
of  it — but  it  was  an  open  exposure  of 
the  mode  of  lying  in  the  beds,  and  of 
the  purpose  for  which  those  beds  were 
occupied  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  period  during  which  her  majesty 
was  in  this  situation  was  from  the  20th 
of  July  to  the  17th  of  August.  Duiiug 
that  time  her  royal  highness  was 
proved  to  have  been  extremely  fatigued, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
lieutenant  Hownam  had  stated,  that 
her  royal  highness  should  be  attended 
by  some  person.  By  what  person,  then, 
both  for  convenience  and  for  every  ne- 
cesbary  purpose,  could  she  be  mere 
properly  attended  than  by  the  cham- 
berlain whom  she  had  appointed  to 
provide  every  attention  and  protection 
w  ich  her  situation  required.  The 
whole  time  that  her  royal  highness  re- 
posed there  she  had  her  clothes  on;  no 
time  was  found  when  the  parties  were 
not  clothed.  There  was  but  one  mo- 
ment when  it  appeared  that  h'ergami 
was  positively  under  the  tent,  and  then 
he  was  clothed.  If  this  were  a  case 
in  which  he  should  have  to  say  that 
the  case  on  the  other  side  was  ijot  made 
out  according  to  the  letter,  he  should 
say  that  it  was  never  proved  tliat  Uer- 
gami  had  been  under  the  tent  at  night. 
On  occasion  of  a  storm,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  seen  led  down  from  the  deck 
by  Berj;ami  on  the  one  hand,  arid  lieu- 
tt-naat  riynn  on  the  other.  As  ilynn 
was  known  to  liave  reposed  elsewhere, 
there  was  great  probability  that  Ber- 
gami  had  reposed  under  the  tent.  But 
of  that  tlrere  was  no  proof.    However, 


the  bed  had  no  clothes  on,  and  Fer- 
gami  was  dressed.  The  inference  at- 
tempted to  l>e  raised  was,  tiierefore,  on 
that  one  occasion,  completely  nega- 
tived. Jn  the  constant  use  of  the  tent 
all  was  open  and  avowed  ;  the  ligiit 
was  given  out,  which  was  a  most  im  • 
portant  cin  umsf auce,  and  distinctly 
proved ;  nothing  was  done  that  showed 
concealment  or  disguise  of  the  fact ; 
and  all  that  appeared  was,  that  this 
fatigued,  unprotected  lady,  but  the 
boldest  of  the  party,  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  male  person  should 
attend  near  her.  Two  and  twenty 
'  sailors  were  on  board,  and  passing  and 
repassing  at  all  hours;  two  steergnjen 
regularly  relieving  one  another ;  there 
was  a  constant  liability  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  observed  by  persons  below, 
and  on  every  side;  and  yet  the  only 
circumstance  which  appeared  was,  that 
Bergami  had  l)een  actually  under  the 
tent  on  the  occasion  which  he  had 
stated,  when  two  gentlemen  conducted 
her  royal  highness  from  the  deck  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  proof,  their  lordships 
bad  a  specimen  of  the  mode  resorted  to 
on  the  other  side,  to  extort  from  wit- 
nesses opinions  and  beliefs  from  which 
an  inference  might  be  drawn  favour- 
able to  their  object.  Lieutenant  How- 
nam, with  the  candour  which  belonged 
to  a  manly  character,  stated  at  once, 
when  asked  his  belief,  that  Bergami 
did  sleep  under  the  tent.  On  this  ex- 
pression of  belief  being  made  by  lieu- 
tenant Hownam,  they  heard  a  triumph- 
ant echo  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  they  heard  a  triumphant  murmur 
from  his  learned  friends,  and  all  th.it 
had  been  believed,  and  all  that  had 
been  admitted,  were  to  be  excluded, 
and  they  were  to  fix  on  this  single  and 
solitary  fact,  that  lieutenant  IJownam 
believed  both  parties  to  have  slept 
under  the  tent.  What  was  1  e  to  say, 
if  the  counsel  for  the  cro«n,  in  a  case 
of  the  utmost  gravity  and  importance, 
after  having  rested  their  yr'una  facie 
case  on  the  testimony  of  discarded  ser- 
vants, on  the  testimony  of  disgraced 
witnesses,  on  the  testimony  of  profli- 
gate and  wicked  persons  collected  from 
all  quarters — he  would  not  say  by  what 
means — if,  after  having  founded  their 
primufacie  case  on  such  testimony,  they 
then  abandoned  it  all,  and  fixed  on  one 
belief,  excluding  all  the  rest  out  of  that 
case  of  the  highest  criminal  nature? 
This  was  conduct   unheard  of  iu  the 
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records  of  criminal  justice.     The  ques- 
tion    as    to   belief    might   have    been 
objected  to,  because   it   was   not  evi-' 
tieiice.     It  was  proper  only  as  a  mode 
of  trying  the  credit  of  the  witness  ;  and 
i)tcausp   the  witness   gave   an    answer 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
liis  credit,  his  learned  friends  founded 
on  that  answer  the  whole  of  their  case. 
Lieutenant  Hownam  stated  uo  mystery 
to  be  attached  to  the  subject.  He  stated 
tliat  it  was  necessary  for  her  royal  high- 
ness's  protection  that  some  male  person 
should  attend  near  her.  He  then  stated 
that  he  considered  it  no  degradation  to 
her  royal  highness  to   be  so  attended. 
This  opinion   and   belief  he  stated  as 
strongly  as   the    other.       His   learned 
friend  who  had  so  much  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  private  secets  of  her  royal 
highness's   conduct   £nd    habits     dur- 
ing the  whole  period  embraced  by  the 
investigation,  had  not  once  got  ground 
for  criminal  inference,  but  by  dismem- 
bering the  evidence  of  lieutenant  How- 
nam, and   detailing  his  belief  on  one 
circumstance.     He   now  came  to  offer 
some   observations  on  the  testimony  of 
lieutenant   Flynu,   who  bad  not  been 
called,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  on 
the  other  side,  but  by  them  ;  who  had 
not  been  sought  for  by  those  to  whom 
he  could   have  given  important  infor- 
mation if  they  wished  for  truth,  but  by 
them  who  were  obliged  to  repel  false- 
hood and  perjuries.  Lieutenant  Flynn, 
residing  in  Sicily  without  office,   pen- 
siou,  or  emolument  from  her  majesty, 
had  not  been  sent  for  by  the  other  side  ; 
but  lie  saw  in  the  public  papeis  the  fa- 
brications and  falsehoods  set  up  against 
the   queen   of  England,     He    had  not 
been  hired  at  the  rate  of  100  guineas  a 
month — had    no  prospect  of   rivalling 
the  mate  of  the  polacca  ;  but  this  brave, 
gallant,  honourable  man,  came  to  sup- 
port  innoctnce    against  perjury;    he 
came  to  the  bar  ot    their  lordships  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection   and   belief,  at  the  distance  of 
time   since   the   transactions   inquired 
into  liad  taken  place.     It  was  certain 
that   he  had  never  been  in  a  court  of 
justice  before,  and  certainly  no  witness 
ever   had  been    more   affected    by  the 
dignity  of  the  court  and  the  alarm  that 
surrounded  him.     Wtien  he  had  been 
asked  whether  those  copies  he  held  in 
his  hand  were  faithful  co|)ies,  he  said 
they  we  e  not  faithful  copies,  meaning 
exactly  that  they  were  faithful  copie-. 
But,    certainly   a    more   nervous    and 


more  agitated  man  he  li^d  ixever  seen 
in  any  court.  He  was  asked  his  belief, 
and  a  more  fan*  and  clear  a<;ciiuut  of 
belief  liad  never  been  given,  became 
the  vvimoss  referred  to  tlie  facts  on 
which  he  founded  his  belief.  He  Irid 
l)een  asked  as  to  the  siruation  of  the 
l)eds  from  Syracuse  to  Jaffa,  and  he  an- 
swered thai  Berganii's  bed  was  in  tlie 
diHiiig-rooin.  He  was  tlieii  asked  as  lo  the 
situation  <'f  thel)eds  !rom  Jaffa  to  Italy, 
and  his  answer  was,  "  I  don't  know." 
The  jeason  was  plain,  for  her  ma- 
jesty rc[)(>sed  then  on  deck.  When 
Lieut  P'lyun  passed  through  the  dining- 
room  to  attend  ujion  her  royal  high- 
ness, ho  had  means  of  knowing  that 
lierganii  slept  there,  and  though  he 
actually  saw  him  only  once,  he  spoke 
to  hijn  behind  the  screen.  A  more 
satisfactory  reason  why  he  knew  that 
he  slept  tliere  had  never  becii  known. 
But  why  not  know  where  B(  rgami 
slept  when  returning  from  JaBd  ?  It 
was  because  he  had  not  occasion  to 
pass  through  the  dining-room  iii  waiting 
in  the-morning  on  the  queen.  He  was 
asked  whether  there  had  been  no  otlwr 
distribution  of  the  beds  made.  He  an- 
swered, "  No,  it  was  unnecessary  ; 
her  majesty  did  what  she  pleased  with 
her  sofa,  and  any  other  that  had  a  bed 
on  deck  did  the  same.  I  had  nothiuj; 
t»  do  with  it."  Wh  Ml  iio  was  asked 
as  to  his  hclief,  he  did  notgivo-a  belief 
founded  on  rumour  or  scandal,  on  mis- 
representation and  falsehood.  He  did 
right  in  looking  at  facts,  and  said  no- 
thing that  he  was  not  justified  in  be- 
lieving. No  person  could  forget  how 
this  gallant  officer  wascrosss-examined. 
He  did  not  undervalue  the  talents  of 
the  Solicitor-General  ;  he  held  in  the 
highest  honor  that  greatest  of  legal 
talents,  that  most  important  means  of 
detecting  falsehood  which  man  could 
display,  that  best  shield  of  slandered 
innocence — he  meant  that  talent  of 
cross-examination  which  was  often 
found  successful  in  dragging  reluctant 
truth  from  its  lurking  places,  in  mak- 
ing a  witness  disclosie  what  he  was 
most  anxious  to  conceal,  and  in  dis- 
playing most  conspicuously  those  im- 
portant truths  whicli  were  most  sedu- 
lously withheld.  But  that  sham  cross- 
examination  which  was  exercised  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  and  agi- 
tation of  a  witness— though  he  ho- 
noured the  talent  of  cross-examination 
which  elicited  important  truth,  he  re- 
garded with  a  very  inferiQr  degree  of 
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honor  tliat  siiiini  croBt-exniiiiiinliou, 
either  iu  Its  moiives  i»r  il»  coii.se- 
qiienre>.  A  paper  h:id  been  i)rodiic»'d 
by  iliis  wi  ne!>s,  a  puper  as  inuiiui(>ri;il, 
•  ay.  fur  nore  imni.iierial  than  tlie 
Tries'ie  j«  urmil  uliioli  liis  Iranipd 
friend  liiiil  ofl't-red  veMerday.  Ihc 
(•jiper  produced  l>y  lieuienunt  Flynn 
wjis  perfectly  initaaierial,  wlseiber  it 
rxistrd  or  iii)t.  It  was  only  a  sWt^*- 
iiifnl  "f  dales  iiikI  lilaces.  The  wil- 
jiess  helfevino;  that  il  would  be  iieces- 
>ary  for  l>iin  to  lla^e  those  dates  and 
places,  iiiaiie  lis  clerk  iran^cribe  ihfin. 
On  (ominjt  t»  I'lJi^laud,  he  foniid  (he 
paper  so  ill  wiiilen,  and  words  so  ill 
fpelled  as  to  be  iinfii  for  use.  He 
Iben^fore  pot  count  Sclilavini  to  make 
another.  The  dates  Mere  proved  by 
other  w  itnessei:,  and  he  (II''.  nenman) 
bi  lievpd,  tliat  the  dates  in  the  paper 
nlliided  to  were  not  found  to  diflrr 
from  thoi^e  piveii  by  any  other  witness. 
His  learned  friend  (the  SoMci  or-Ge- 
neral)  by  bis  ])owers  of  mind,  by  his 
jjieat  powers  of  countenance,  and  by 
^is  talent  in  cross-rxamiualion,  had  in 
the  «a^e  of  this  Mituess  got,  what,  if 
the  paper  and  its  contents  were  im- 
poitant,  might  lead  to  an  inference 
ino^t  unfavorable  to  the  credit  of  the 
witness;  but  what,  unimportant,  per- 
fectly ui  important  and  immaterial,  as 
the  paper  was,  led  only  to  I  he  cnn- 
elusion.  that  he  was  entirely  overcome 
by  his  own  agitation  and  alarm.  The 
srreatest  men  in  the  field  were  known 
to  be  nf^rvous  and  agitated  on  occa- 
sions foreign  to  their  profeS'S'on.  Rut 
never  had  a  more  complete  illustration 
been  given  than  in  this  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  <:,own  over  military 
proves — Ceilant  arma  toga.  But  no 
man  could  disbelieve  the  general  eflect 
of  bis  testimony;  no  man,  after  the 
<'vidence  of  Lieut.  Howuamand  Flynn, 
could  for  n  moment  give  credit  to  the 
indecent  exposures  sworn  to  by  the 
captain  and  the  mate.  Here  a^ain  the 
evidence  had  broken  down  under  the 
Attorney-General :  he  had  detailed  a 
most  licentious  course  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Pergami,  who  was  said 
on  the  voyaije  from  Jaffa  to  have  made 
most  disgusting  exhibitions  of  bis 
person  before  the  queen.  His  own 
witness  had  contradicted  him,  for  the 
captain  only  called  them  apish  tricks, 
and  Lieut.  Ilownam  distinctly  proved 
that  those  apish  (ricks  amounted  only 
lo  this — that  Bergami,  to  imitate  and 
jtidicule  sume  portly  and  pompous  per- 


soiiHKC,  lujd  pul  some  cusliionb  undc 
'  his  waislcoat.  Vet  this  was  lo  he 
biought  in  aid  of  the  kitsing  i.nd  em- 
bracing, and  all  the  oilier  diseu.sti no- 
trash  which  was  to  i;ive  a  colour  to  x\\U 
proceeding.  '1  he  just  ronelusioii  from 
ill!  that  hud  ajipeared  in  evidence  re- 
garding the  tent  was  this — that  if  the 
(pieen  and  Heigauii  had  inieuded  to 
commit  adultery,  they  would  have 
kept  brlow,  and  would  have  taken 
especial  eare  tlial  no  man  should  see 
them  togeiher  under  the  lent  or  deck, 
even  iu  the  day-fime,  as  the  moral 
captain  ami  hU  blushing  male  had 
ventured  to  depose.  It  «as  rot  imma- 
terial to  reilect  that  this  tent  iCene  on 
board  the  polocca  was  the  last  rag  that 
yet  remained  to  cover  the  filthy  de- 
forniity  of  the  case  in  support  of  the 
bill.  If  it  were  clearly  shown  that 
there  was  noliiiug  in  the  conduct  of 
the  queen  before  or  after  this  incident 
thai  could  merit  censure  even  from 
the  most  rigid  moralist,  was  it  possible 
for  the  house  to  believe  (hat  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  no  other,  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse had  taken  place  ?  On  the 
contrary,  if  no  such  facts  had  been 
opened  as  the  disgu>ting  exhibitions 
by  the  Otiamite,  the  indecencies  w  ith 
the  slalues  in  the  garden,  the  dresses 
at  tlie  masked  ball,  aud  the  visit  to  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  the  house  would  not 
have  permitted  such  a  case  to  be 
brought  forward;  and  would  not  any 
judge,  if  it  had  been  a  trial  in  our 
courts,  have  declared  it  wholly  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  jury?  Let  it 
be  recollected  that  their  lordships  were 
now  trying  the  highest  subject  of  the 
realm  for  the  highest  crime  a  subject 
could  commit.  It  was  their  duty  to 
allow  no  middle  course— no  disgrace- 
ful compromise  betvieen  their  duly  and 
their  inclination.  They  were  not  to 
receive  light  evidence  under  the  sup- 
position tViat  the  punishment  was  light. 
The  punishment  was  not  light,  it  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a 
queen.  For  his  own  part,  without  any 
exaggerated  sentiment,  which  perhaps 
in  an  advocate  might  be  allowed,  he 
might  say  that  ho  would  rather  see  his 
royal  mistress  tried  at  the  bar.  like 
AnnaBoleyn,  for  her  life,  than  in  the 
more  perilous  situation  in  which  the 
queen  now  stood.  He  would  much 
rather  have  to  hand  her  to  the  scaffold, 
where  she  would  have  to  lay  her  au- 
gust head  upon  the  block  wi!tJ>all  the 
firmuess  and  maguauimity  belonging  to 
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lipr  ilhistrioH"  fnmily,  than  witness 
Ikt  condcmrntion  under  th«  ))rfSf'nt 
cliarjps,  wiiicli  would  render  hrr  an 
o!)jt'cJ  indeed  of  general  jiily,  but  of 
more  general  scoin  ;  to  be  looked  upon 
oniv  as  one  who  was  entitl(Ml  lo 
cotiipassion,  liavinsj  fallen  by  tlie 
misconduet  of  tho-e  wlio  afterwards 
brouijht  her  to  pnnislisnent,  but  at'  the 
fifiine  lime  to  be  regarded  as  a  most 
deplorable  instance  of  dcs;raded  lank 
Hud  ruined  chnracter.  Tlie  house  \\as 
itonnd,  therefore,  to  try  the  queen  as  if 
the  eommissioii  of  an  act  of  hi<^h  trea- 
son on  board  tlie  pohicea  bad  been 
cliara;ed  :  and,  thus  viewing  it,  what 
would  be  the  lansTUMife  of  any  jii<Jf!;e 
ri'^ardini;'  a  prisoner,  who,  liiiviil;;  by 
the  eviilenee  been  aeciuitted  of  a  gjreat 
iuinil)er  of  faUe  <'inH  iniixirtant  charges, 
was  at  IcH'^t  accused  of  one  single,  aiid, 
comparatively,  insij^nifieant,  olfence — 
■would  not  the  judt;e  declare  on  tlie 
instant,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  that 
«io  proof  existed  of  criminal  intercourse 
— that  the  niiiiii  fact  had  been  «lisproved 
— that  thown^l!  the  parties  had  jierhaps 
i)eeii  seen  together  in  the  tent,  and 
thouijh  there  inijjbt  be  a  surmise  or 
possibility  of  guilt,  beeauye  ope  rif  the 
witnesses  had  hinted  at  such  a  situation 
yet,  that  all  criminal  intent  w'as  nega- 
tived, and  that  the  excuse  for  t'le  si- 
tuation was  {riven  under  th"  same  oath 
that  had  sworn  to  it-  A  jud<;e  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  did'not  (Je- 
clare  tiiat  a  prisoner  ouaht  to  be  in- 
stantly acquitted,  would  deserve  to  lie 
iiT»])eaehed  at  the  bar  of  this  house  for 
a  jtro-s  and  infamous  derilietipn  of  his 
duty.  W  as  lie  a'^itin  to  sjo  back  to  the 
bath — a<;ain  to  enter  into  the  fables  of 
JVlijoCchi  and  i)e  Mont,  who  in  this 
instance  ont^,  had  vouched  for  each 
other?  The  question  was,  where  was 
the  bath  ?  ()n<^  sta!e(|  it  to  be  ia  one 
room,  and  another  inauother;  but  af- 
terwards it  appeared  to  hive  hcen  in 
III'- cabin;  and  the  chainberlain,  their 
fordship^  would  probnI)ly  think,  did 
no  more  than  his  duty,  in  preparing 
Iho  water,  and  feeling  its  temperature  : 
it  was  merely  ridicul()U>  lo  suppose 
ihat  he  stayed  to  be  present  at  the 
operation-  Where  facts  rested  upon 
tile  testimony  of  these;  two  witnesses, 
they  were  wholly  (obc  discredited,  and 
the  house  was  bound  to  consider  the 
full  contradiction  they  bad  received 
Had  any  matter  of  crimi  lation  existed 
on  the  (lart  of  the  queen,  so  advanta- 
geous a  witueds  to  stipport  k  had  never 


,  been  brought   into  court   as   Lieufeuaiit 
i   Uownani         He  joined    Fi"r  nvij;^sty  nt 
I  (ienoa  when  the  supposed  passi'itu    was 
at  its    height,    and    he    had    cinitinued 
with  her  for  ahout  tlirce  years,    during 
whicli    he    must    have    been     weJI    ac- 
;   qitainted  with    whatever   criminal   acts 
bis    royal    mistress    had    committed. — 
I  The  otlu-r  side  had  hat  an    ojjporlnnitv 
I  of  cr:'ss  examiiiinn-   hira,  after  torturintj 
1  his  belief  on  subjects   of  every  descrip- 
tioir:    and   thoui5;h    they   jjretemfed    to 
i  pr,>ve  nets    of  indecent   familiarity  by 
j  two   or    three    masons,    two    or    three 
i  tvhite-washers,  and  two  or    three  dis- 
i  carded  servants,  they  had  not  ventured 
I  even  to  suggest  to  lieutenant    Hownam 
:  any  occasion  when  such  scenes,   if  they 
existed,  nufst  have  inevitably  passed  be- 
fore him,    Hi)th  be  and  lieutenant  Flynn 
gave  the  most  decisive  contradiction  to 
all  that  WIS  sworn  by  those  much  relied 
on    witnesses,    Gargiulo    and    I'aturzi). 
He  would  now  notice  the  evidence  that 
related  to  the  Villa  D'Este  ;  lir-t.  how- 
I  ever,   as    bis    leaned   friend  reminded 
I  him,  saying  a  few  words  regarding  the 
\  embrace  vvliich  the  queen   was  said   ti) 
j  have  given  lier|,^ami  when   he   went  on 
shore  at  Terracina,    after  the    tediou'i 
voyage,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving quara   tine.   All  that  wasproved 
was,   that  Majt)eehi  being  below  deck, 
the  princess  had  Ihouirlit  proper  to  have 
him  for  a  witn  -ss  of  the  kiss  she  allowed 
liergami  to  give   upon  her   lips.       |Vla- 
jocchi  had    taken    c  ire    that   nobody 
else  should    be  present  that  be  mis^tit 
not    be    coritradic  ed ;      but    glill     his 
falsehood  had  its  f.jundalion  in   a   germ 
of  truth,     bfcause    all    the    witnesses 
agreed   that   [{er^^amj    kissed  the   hand 
of  the   princesss  upon    «leek   when    he 
took  his  departure,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  re>t  of  the  suite  were  in  the 
liibit  of  doing  on  similar  occasions.    He 
had,  by  accident,  passed  over  another 
kiss — -the    kis;    on    Hi-rgami's   visit    to 
Messina,  about  <me  mile  from  the  d^vel- 
ling   of  lire   princess,    to   make   some 
purchases.       iVIajocchi  had   thought   fit 
loswear,that  o  i  parting; on  this  distant 
expedition  here  again   was  a  most  af- 
fectionaie    leave-taking,   at  which  be 
alone    was    present.        Mowover    l)e 
Mont  though:  it  right  on  this  pnint    to 
give  her  frie.id   sone   sliglit    coulirma-' 
lion,    and    accordingly    she  said,    that 
there  had  been  some  "kissing   at   their 
parting,  but  that  tier  back  was  Mirucd, 
and  she  could  not  tell  whether  the  kii» 
was   given  on  tlie  iiand  or  onthe  fac^, 
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The  irutli,  n.)  doubt,  was  that,her  royal 
liigliuebs  had  given  licr  hand)  tliat  her 
chuinlicrlain  niightrecuiv*-  the  ordinary 
token  o!  regard.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  lo  dwell  longeron  ihcsc  petty 
incidents,  and  lie  would  proceed  there- 
fore to  the  Villa  d'Este,  where  that 
valuable  member  of  liociety,  and  gal- 
lant officer  in  the  army  of  Na;  oleon, 
M.  Sacchi,  was  first  taken  into  the.ser- 
\icc  of  ilie  }iritic>i'^s.  It  was  observable, 
lliat  the  house  baa  had  two  divcariied 
servant*,  MajoccUi  and  De  Mont,  to 
prt-ve  transactions  befuve  the  tent- 
scene  in  the  polacca  ;  and  two  other 
diiicariled  servants,  Sacchi  and  Ilasleili, 
to  speak  to  events  subsequent  to  it — 
lo  establish  the  most  disgraceful 
facts  that  ever  poliuie<l  the  lips  of 
man,  and  which  be  (Mr.  Denitian) 
should  have  liiuug-bt  n<>  bu  band  of 
the  slij!;bie»t  fteling  would  have  per- 
mitted to  have  bceu  given  in  eviilence 
ng;ainst  his  wife,  even  if  >lie  bail  de- 
serted his  fond  and  affectionate  em- 
braces, much  less  if  he  iiad  driven  her 
injo  guilt,  by  thrusiiiig:  her  from  his 
<t\vellino: ;  recollecting  that  the  more 
depraved  he  showed  his  wife  to  be, 
the  more  .  he  established  his  o«u 
cruelly  and  proflig;a(y  ;  and  the  more 
imputations  lie  cast  upo^i  ber,the  more 
lie  was  to  be  despised  for  haTin*;  de- 
serted and  abandoned  her.  He  had 
heard  examples  supposed  to  be  similar 
tit  the  present  quoted  from  ILn^lish 
history,  but  he  knew  of  no  example  in 
any  history  of  a  christian  kiuj  who 
bad  thought  biti'st'lf  at  liberty  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  for  any  misconduct, 
when  bis  own  misconduct  in  the  first 
instance  was  the  occasion  of  her  fall. 
He  bad,  however,  found  iu  seme  de- 
{;ree  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  im- 
perial Rome,  and  it  was  the  only  case 
in  the  annals  of  any  uati<m  which  ap- 
peared to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  present  proceeding.  Scarcely  had 
Ovtavia  become  the  wife  of  Nero, 
when  almost  on  the  day  of  marriage 
she  became  also  the  object  of  his  dis- 
gust and  aversion.  She  was  repudiated 
and  dismissed  on  a  false  and  frivolous 
pretext.  A  mistress  was  received  into 
her  place,  and  before  long  she  wa^ 
even  banished  from  the  dwelling  of 
lier  liDsbaud.  A  conspiracy  was  set 
on  foot  against  her  honour,  to  impute 
to  her  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave, 
and  it. was  stated  by  the  great  historian 
of  corrupted  Rome,  that  on  that  oc- 
casion some  of  herseivants    were  in- 


duced, not  by  briber,  btil  by  tortures, 
to  dejHise  to  facts  injurious  to  her  re- 
putation ;  but  the  greater  number  per- 
sisted in  faithfully  maintaining  her 
iuuocence.  it  seemed  that,  though 
the  j)eople  were  couvinced  of  iier  pu- 
rity, the  pro'iecufor  persetered  \m  as- 
serting her  gnilt,  and  finally  h^i.islied 
her  from  Rome.  Her  return  was  like 
a  tlood.  The  genu.ious  jtcople  re- 
ceived her  wjtk  those  feelings  which 
ought  to  have  existed  in  the  b»art  of 
her  husband,  llul  a  second  coi;s|>iriuy 
was  aftei wards  atlempiid,  snd  in  the 
C()ur.-.e  i)f  thatiuquiry  fclie  «  a^  cnDvicted 
and  condemned.  She  was  banished  to 
an  island  in  the  Mediterraiieau,  wiiere 
the  only  act  of  mercy  thovTu  to  iier 
was  putting  an  end  to  her  sufleriug.>  by 
poison  or  the  dagger.  In  the  words  of 
Tacitu?,  *'  Soa  alia  exsul  viseutium 
oculos  majure  misericordia  utl'ecil. 
Meminerant  adhuc  quidam  Agrippinic 
a  Tiherio ;  recentior  Julise  uieuiuria 
observabatur,  Claudio  fulsas.  Sed  iilis 
robiir  GBtatis  as!:uerat :  Iseta  aliqiia  vi- 
derant,  et  presentein  seevitiam  melioris 
ojim  fortunae  rccordatione  allevabant. 
Huic  priiuum  nuptiarum  dies  loco  fu- 
ncris  fuit,  dcdiiciae  iu  domum,  in  qua 
nihil  nisi  luctuosum  habcret."  The 
death  of  her  father  and  her  brother 
had  deprived  her  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors who  might  have  stood  between 
her  and  misery,  "  turn  ancilla  doniina 
validior :  et  Poppeea  iiou  nisi  in  pcr- 
iiicicin  uxoris  nupta:  poslremo  crimen 
orani  cxitio  gravius."  The  princes:-  of 
Wales  had  left  this  country  after  the 
first  conspiracy  had  been  attempted 
and  had  failed:  her  iliu:^trious  fucnds 
— those  who  had  basked  in  the  splen- 
dour of  her  noon-tide  rays — had  then 
deserted  her.  Soon  afterwards  ru- 
mours and  reports  of  the  mo-U  afflicting 
kinil  prevailed,  and  Ibose  rumours  and 
reports  at  length  assumed  something  of 
a  tangible  shape,  and  her  majesty  had 
been  called  upon  to  grapple  with  them 
as  substantial  charges,  and  he  hoped 
that  she  had  shown  that  they  were 
utterly  unfouude;!.  In  that  situation, 
however,  she  had  been  deprived  of  her 
only  daughter:  tha  unhappy  child  was 
removed  from  the  means  of  longer  pro- 
tecting her  afilicted  mother.  Iu  that 
fatal  month,  which  blasted  the  hopes 
of  England,  November,  1817,  it  so 
happened  that  every  one  of  the  ma- 
terial witnesses  in  this  case  had  been 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
princess.     It  was  then  that  De  Mont 
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was  f©ut  away  with  all  her  valued  se- 
crets; it  was  then  that  Majocchi  was 
turned  away  with  all  his  fearful  proofs 
of  lie  knew  not  how  many  kisses;  and 
in  the  same  montlii  those  two  special 
giMUieuK'ii,  Messrs.  Sacclii  and  Rastclli, 
had  been  d-prived  of  their  situations. 
Thus  tliis  illustrious  lady,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  sinned  with  so  much 
boldness,  and  to  liave  loved  w  ith  such 
extraordinary  enthusiasm,  had  ventured 
to  turn  loose  upon  t!ie  world  the  four 
individuals  most  capable  of  proving 
the  case  ajjainst  her,  aiul  of  reducing 
her  to  the  lowc.--t  staa;e  of  disgrace  and 
misery.  They  were  discarded  servants, 
and  he  would  say  so,  thouijh  in  time  all 
phrases  became  hackniedin  the  mouths 
of  men:  yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six 
years  such  testimony  was  to  be  re- 
ceived, he  would  appeal  to  the  house 
in  what  situation  human  society  would 
be  placed-  Reference  had  been  made 
on  former  occasioDi  to  that  bill  which 
had  for  its  object  to  make  adultery  a 
crime.  Tlie  draft  of  it  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  parliament, 
and  excluded  from  the  right  of  com- 
plaining every  husband  who  had  col- 
luded with,  connived  at,  or  permitted 
the  otFence  of  his  wife.  In  the  debates 
on  that  measure  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  fit  that  adultery 
should  be  considered  a  crime;  but  it 
was  also  held  that  it  was  far  more  unfit 
that  such  an  encouragement  to  perjury 
— such  a  premium  to  malignity,  should 
be  held  out  to  discarded  servants. 
Adultery  was  unquestionably  criminal 
in  various  degrees,  but  most  especially 
so  when  the  conduct  of  the  husband 
had  been  unimpeachable.  But  when 
he  had  been  guilty  of  immoral  prac 
tices — when  he  had  committed  some 
flagrant  breach  of  his  duty,  the  feelings 
of  mankind  would  never  accord  with 
the  condemnation  of  a  wife.  He  (Mr. 
Denman)  never  could  reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  discarded  servants  with 
reference  to  the  matter  now  before  the 
house,  without  remembering  tiie  im- 
mortal M  ords  of  Hurke,  where  he  di- 
rected the  tire  of  his  eloquence  against 
spies  in  general,  but  especially  against 
domestic  spies:  he  said  that  by  them 
'*  the  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in 
civil  inlereotir«e  and  domestic  happi- 
ness; the  blood  of  wholesome  kindred 
is  a  fleeted  :  our  tables  and  our  beds 
are  surrounded  with  snares,  and  all  the 
means  given  by  providence  to  make 
hfe  safe  and  ctunfortable,  are  cuoverted 
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into  instrument*  of  terror  and  alarm-'* 
Discarded  servants  had  it  in  their 
power  at  all  times  to  depose  to  facts  on 
which  they  could  not  be  contradicled. 
If  any  man  should  dare  to  swear  that 
the  noble  consort  of  one  of  their  lord-- 
ships  had  got  out  of  her  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  unseen  but  through 
the  key-hole  or  the  crevico  of  a  door, 
and  crept  to  the  bed  of  a  domestic, 
how  was  it  possible  to  contradict 
such  a  witness,  who  had  been  dismissed, 
notwithstanding  bis  possession  of  a  se- 
cret so  fatal,  but  by  the  general  purity 
of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  ac- 
cused, and  by  the  malice  of  the  ac- 
cuser betraying  itself  in  the  very 
foulness  of  his  charge?  One  of  the 
servants  in  the  case  of  the  witness  to 
whom  he  had  already  alhided,  being 
questioned  upon  Gubjects  of  this  foul 
aud  filthy  description  by  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn 
her,  had  given  him  an  answer  full  of 
female  spirit  and  virtuous  indignation 
— an  answer  which  he  preferred  to  give 
j  in  the  original,  because  he  wa>!  unwil- 
j  ling  to  diminish  its  force,  and  becatiss 
being  less  known,  the  coarseness  wouid 
be  less  understood  :— 

K«9ag«T«fo»,    ce.  TtyeXXnii  to  ajJoiov  »J 
StaTTQivu  jxa  Td  cH  cnofnua-oi;  e;^j». 

To  such  discarded  suborners  as  Sacchi 
and  Raslelli  might  this  answer  bo  ap- 
plied. Sacchi  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  his  being  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman :  he  had  received  the  reward  of 
his  fidelity  ou  the  field  of  battle,  and 
one  of  the  first  proofs  he  gave  thai  he 
deserved  it,  was  coming  forward  to  be- 
tray his  mistress.  What  mighty  dis- 
tinction was  there  between  treachery 
and  |)erjury — between  the  man  who 
betrayed  truths  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  in  the  excess  of  confident 
reliance,  and  the  man  who  would  in- 
vent them  for  the  sake  of  a  base  re- 
ward.-'  The  witness  who  was  summoned 
to  an  English  court  of  justice  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  disclose  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth;  but  why,  upon 
this  occasion,  had  Sacchi  madi  his  ap- 
pearance? Because  he  had  been 
bribed  to  give  his  evidence.  He  had 
received  no  summons,  no  subpoena, 
and  no  force  had  been  necessary  to 
compel  him  ;  he  was  a  volunteer  iu  in- 
iquity, but  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  most  base  and  sordid  purposes, 
and  was  equally  infamous,  whether  he 
came  to  disclose  the  real  sceretk  of  Lis 
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Riiitrrts,  or  to  itrijOrf  himself  by  (lie 
assertion  of  what  was  false.  The 
greajcst  rif  .ill  irailuis— tin-  iiist  ;ipos- 
lale  to  L'liristianiiy  and  luiinan  nature 
—  was  iitu  fopiMorii :  he  only  caoie  lo 
betray  bis  uiastcr;  yet  the  execrations 
of  iDHiikind  lind  followed  him  from 
that  moiiit'iit  (o  (he  preseDt.  He(Mr- 
Denmaii)  nlwa>s  thought  of  this  great 
prototype  ol  treachery  and  infamy  when 
be  saw  such  a  witness  as  i-aci  hi  ad- 
vance (he  liible  to  his  lips,  ready,  like 
Judas,  to  betray  GikI  and  man  at  once 
with  the  same  blaspiieniing-  kiss. 
Sacchi  was  discharged  in  November, 
1817,  with  all  these  dreadful  secrets, 
if  he  were  to  be  believed,  in  bis  pos- 
session, and  at  that  period  it  might  be 
said  that  tiie  conspiracy  against  her 
majesty  was  alre;.dj  formed.  If  at  that 
lime  there  had  been  no  Umpteda,  no 
Milan  Commission,  and  if  the  queen, 
instead  of  being  expelled  from  her 
home,  had  left  it  for  her  own  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  yet  even 
theu  the  conspiracy  was  formed, 
and  was  sure  of  bting  carried  into 
effect.  But  as  tliere  was  a  period  when 
corruptim  takes  place  in  the  human 
heart,  so  there  may  be  a  moment  of 
repeiiianco;  and  fortunately,  Louisa 
De  Mont  disqualified''l'erself  as  a  wii- 
iiess,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  her 
mistress  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
fxceilent  jiaiiegyrics  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  a  seivant.  With  that  un- 
cijiiivocal  iciiimony  staring  them  in 
the  face,  it  w:is  impossihle  not  only  to 
believe  a  word  that  she  hsid  sworn  in 
confraditlion  of  herself,  but  a  word  that 
aiiy  of  the  otiier  witnesses  had  deposed 
against  the  queen.  It  was  indeed  a 
most  happy  circumstance  that  this  fe- 
male, who  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion 
of  her  paramour  Sacchi,  was  induced 
to  appear  in  the  shattered  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  bad  thus  destioyed  her  own  and 
(he  evidence  of  her  compeers.  It  was 
needl.ss  to  refer  to  the  precise  terms  of 
her  letter,  written  under  circumstances 
which  incontrovertihly  proved  that  she 
wnist  have  been  sincere  ;  she  there  spoke 
of  her  family  and  her  sisters,  whom  she 
wished  to  recommend  to  the  notice  and 
protection  of  her  majesty.  If,  indeed, 
what  she  had  sworn  at  the  bar  was  true, 
would  »lie  have  been  so  anxious  to  intro- 
<lucc  her  innocent  relatives  to  a  recep- 
tacle of  vice  and  debauchery  ?  Impos- 
Human   natuie  could  not  be  sol 
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<l*praved,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decencj 
a»d  vjitue.     It  was  by  no  means  imma- 


terial to  call  the  altentioti  of  their  lord- 
sliips  (o  what  passed  yesterday,  when  an 
Viderly  person  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood of  tliis  chamhermaid,  who  had  seen 
in  nil  the  papers,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
age,  these  scandalous  proceedings,  and 
remarked  the  rare  iiuoiisistencv  of  tile 
testimony,  and  the  declanilioMs  of  De 
Mont,  had  come  forv.  :>ul  to  depose  to 
the  fact.  What  could  be  more  proper  or 
more  uatuial?  for  De  Mont's  declara* 
tions  were  in  all  respect*  consist<'iit  with 
her  letters,  and  those  leitere  alone  were 
an  acquiliul  of  her  majesty.  He  posi- 
tively declared,  that  if  such  a  witness, 
with  such  a  means  of  ktiowlclge,  had 
so  expressed  herself  in  tlse  box  on  a 
trial  on  a  charge  of  this  description,  her 
eviiience  must  have  procured  the  instant 
discharge  of  the  accused  fnun  all  impu- 
tation. When  a  witness  was  thus  op- 
posed to  herself — when  one  j)i>int  of  her 
conduct  so  diauielrically  c.iuliadicted 
the  other — surely  the  most  i-itional  mode 
of  proceeding  was  to  consider  the  mo- 
lives  that  might  have  openited  upon  her 
mind  to  produce  a  change,  and  to  impel 
her  to  abandon  truth.  Upon  this  point  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  lo  enlari;e. 
When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had 
been  challenged  to  pripilnce  this  witness 
and  that  witness,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man  not  to  reflect  that  she  had  been 
surrounded  by  dangers  of  e»ery  kind. 
He  would  ask,  if  her  majesty  had  been 
accused,  only  two  yeais  ago,  of  the 
crimes  now  laid  to  her  charge,  she  could 
look  to  an  J  creature  for  a  defence  and 
protection  with  more  assurance  than  to 
the  writer  of  tho>e  passionate  letters? 
Yet  at  this  moment  she  was  one  of 
the  principal  persons  brought  forward 
to  destroy  that  character  and  sully 
that  virtue,  which  she  had  again  and 
again  acknowledged.  Tli  s  of  itself  was 
a  marvellous  lesson,  and  a  most  singular 
and  providential  pi  oof  of  the  necesoity 
of  over-ruling  the  unsuspecting  conii- 
dencc  of  the  queen-  On  this  account  it 
became  necessary  for  her  counsel  to 
determine  where  no  case  was  proved, 
not  to  meet  imagiuary  evidence,  but  to 
content  themselves  with  clearing  her 
majesty  from  all  that  had  a  shadow  of 
testimony  to  support  it.  They  had  held 
it  unwise  to  expose  her  innocence  to  the 
possible  treachery  of  the  sister  of  De 
Mont,  or  to  submit  that  sister  to  the 
perils  of  a  cross-examination.  Some 
little  forgetfulness— some  trifling  sliji — 
some  nuconscious  error  on  a  point  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  laerits  of 
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the  defence,  might  give  the  other  side 
un  iiii|)ortant  advantage  over  a  neak  and 
tiiiiurous  female.  For  this  reason  he 
trusted  liiat  the  law  advisers  of  her  uia- 
jexty  would  btand  excused  to  all  nuinkind 
for  resting-  the  defence  of  their  illu.strioiis 
oliciit  oii  .such  evidence  as  would  iiave 
satistied  ihe  utmost  severity  of  a  court  of 
justice.  Perhaps  too  j^-reat  a  coui|)liuient 
Itud  heen  alreaily  paid  to  the  ease  in  uc- 
cusatioo  hy  |iro(luctiuii  of  any  evidence 
to  meet  it  ;  for  had  tlic  question  heen 
agitated  cl.sewliere,  a  judi^e  niiu'ht  have 
heen  calietl  upon  after  the  prosecution 
had  closed  to  direct  an  acquitttil.  They 
l:ad  all  fell  it,  and  only  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  ca«c  had  induced  theui  to 
deviate  from  tlie  course  they  should 
otherwise  have  pursued.  liut  as  there 
was  no  end  to  human  incredulity,  the 
Attorney-General  would  no  doubt  make 
many  acute  observations  on  the  absence 
of  witnesses  for  the  queen.  He  would 
ask,  where  is  the  sister  of  De  Mont, 
Marietti,  and  suuic  dozens  of  seivants, 
»vho  might  have  been  called,  and  who 
might,  by  p.>ssibility  in  the  perplexity, 
irritation,  and  confusion  of  a  cross- 
examination,  be  entrapped  into  some 
trivial  mistakes.  Of  this  the  house 
Lad  already  had  some  experience. 
What  a  triumph  had  been  proclaimed 
on  the  production  of  a  piece  of  paper 
by  lieutenant  Flynn,  which  was  not  of 
the  sligiiti'st  use,  butwhi>h,  it  was  as- 
serted, had  covered  hi«n  with  everlast- 
ing intamy.  It  was  curious  to  look  at 
the  eross-examiuatiou  of  this  brave 
uitieer :  the  last  cjuestion,  after  which 
he  was  dismissed  as  if  unworthy  of  fur- 
ther iuterrog;alories,  had  reference  to 
til  ■  paper  he  had  produced :  it  was, 
♦'  Uid  you  not  say  that  it  was  your 
hand-wri:iu5  ?"  In  fact  he  had  never 
said  so,  but  it  was  put  into  his  mouth 
as  if  he  had,  and  the  witness  incau- 
tiously adopted  it.  It  then  became 
utterly  iuipossililc  for  him  to  deny  it, 
though  he  might  fairly  enough  re|)ly, 
*'  If  1  did  say  so,  it  was  bi^cause  1  was 
in  such  a  state  that  I  could  not  give  my 
attention  fairly  to  tlie  (piestiou."  With 
this  experi.nce  before  their  eyes — with 
this  example  of  lieutenant  Flynu,  who 
in  all  the  government  newspapers  was 
said  lo  have  dtsiroyed  a  wretched  caus  • 
by  his  still  m:.re  wretched  faili:re,  in 
their  recollection,  it  seemed  lo  him 
that  his  learned  foadjutors  had  exer 
lused  a  sound  di^cret  on  in  not  calling' 
further  cvi'cucc.  They  had  ihounht 
that  ulicr  the  (iroofs — the  uudeniable 


proofs  —  they  had  already  given  of 
her  majesty's  innocence,  they  should 
do  wrong  to  expose  nervous  femalts  to 
the  hazard  of  a  cross-examination— 
when  nothing  » as  wauted  for  the  de- 
fence, and  eviry  little  point  extorted 
was  important  to  the  prosecution. 

The  learned  counsel  was  about  to 
proceed  to  some  other  parts  of  the  case, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  who  moved  th^  adjourn- 
ment, observing,  that  it  was  u«w  past 
the  usual  hour. 

Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  23. 

The  house  met  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
counsel  were  soon  afterwards  called  to 
the  bar. 

Mr.  DEN  MAN  then  proceeded  as 
follows : 

My  lords— In    referring   lo  the  evi- 
dence, 1  shall  next  advert  to  that  part 
of  it   upon  which   the  whole  of   this 
charge  originated — I  mean  the  engage- 
ment of  that  individual  at  Milan  in  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness,    whose 
name  has  been  mis-stated  in  the  bill 
before  your  lordships,  and  whose  name 
has  appeared  so  frequently  during  the 
whole  of  these  debates.     1  think  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  engaged  in  the  ( ourse 
of  the  month  of   October,  1814 — un- 
doubtedly he  was  engaged  in  the  mean- 
est capacity ;  but  it  is  material  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  person  ever  entered  into 
any  service,  1  may  say  with  higher  re- 
commendations    to     confidence     and 
esteem,  with  better  prospects  of  favour, 
or  with  stronger  hopes  of  being  raised 
with  rapidity,  than  this  individual.  Mr. 
Craven  states,  in  page  533J,  the  very 
extraordinary    recommendations    with 
which  he  was  introduced  to  his  notice 
by   the   noble   marquis    who  was   ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  her  royal  highness 
in  the  character  of  chamberlain  ;  and 
the  house  will  not  fail  to  recollect  the 
vicissitud  s  to  whicli  all  ranks  were  ex- 
posed  ill    ihc   course   of  the   changes 
I  which   iiiarKcd  the  eventful  period  of 
I  1814.      The  individual  in  question  had 
'  served  in  France  Irom  the  commence- 
meiitot  ihe  French  Kevolution,  andhav- 
'u\2  been  promoted  in  the  French  army, 
\  was  upon  terms  of  the  greatest  confi- 
•  deiK^e  and  intimacy  with  persons  of  the 
I  highest  rank,     lie   had   l)een  reduced, 
however,    by    the    mislortunes    oJ  the 
:  times  to  seek  his  livelihood  in  a  lower 
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situafion.    Tour  lordships  will  not  for- 
(Cet  that   it  wai  stated  by  Sir  William 
Gull,    in    pa{;e   549,    notwithstanding 
these  misfurtuuvs,  that  he  was  treated 
with  the  very  highest  distinction  by  the 
jnarquis   Ghisiliere,  and   that  he  was 
saluted  in  the  way  in  which  gentlemen 
of  ec|ual  rank  salute  each  other  in  that 
ctiuntry,  and  vour  lordships  will  not  be 
surprised  at  this  testimony  of  respect, 
uhcu  you    recollect    the    manner    in 
'Hhich  be  was  spoken  of  by  the  count 
Feuille.  I  am  not,  now,  however,  called 
U|)on  to  justify  Kergami  ;  on  this  oc-a- 
sion  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enter  into   all  the   particulars  of  his 
conduct.     The  mode  in  which  be  was 
presented  to  her  royal  biE^bncss  is  alone 
important  here  ;  and  1  think  it  impos- 
sible to  advert  to  this  part  of  the  evi- 
dent e,  without  saying  he  was  |irecisely 
such  a  person  as  any  employer  would 
be  happy  to  receive  into  their  service, 
and  assiduously  to  watch  fwr  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing.     My  lords,  iu  the 
course  of  the  following  twtlve  mouths 
after  he  had  been  engaged,  he  received 
that  promotion,  which  bis  friends  bad 
expected  would   be   reserved  fur  him. 
From  courier  he  was,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Naples,  advanced  tu  the  situation  of 
page  ;  and  here  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  a  courier  to  a  royal  person  does 
not  wear  a  livery,  but  a  uniform.    The 
.dress  which  he  wears  is,  in  no  rt-spect, 
like  the  livery  which  an  ordinary  ser- 
vant wears.     However,  at  Naples,  as  I 
have  already  gi  id,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  situation  of  page.    In  the  course  of 
the  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  equerry  ;  and,  before  that  year  was 
quite  completed,  I  believe,  he  became 
chamberlain   tu    her    royal    highness. 
Kow,   my   lords,    1    certainly   do    not 
mean   to  say   that  it  would  not  have 
been  very  desirable  for  her  ro\al  high- 
ness to  have  placed   iu  this  high  situa- 
tion  a  person  of  elevated  rank  ;  but  j 
then  let  it  be  considered  whether  she  j 
bad  the   means  of  a<  complishing  sueb  , 
a  desire   if  it  had  been   formed ;  and  | 
whether   any  English   person  of  nob  e  j 
rank  could  have  been  found  to  enter  I 
into  her  service  at  such  a  period.  Does  j 
it  not  appear,  in  the  firit  place,  with  I 
respect  to  Mr.  Oavcn,  that  although  ! 
be  was  engaged  in   that  situation,  yet  | 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  her  royal  : 
highness  in   order  to  attend  upon  his 
mother;   and  also,  that  when  the  pio-  I 
jecled  long  travels  were  spoken  of,  Sir  i 
VViUiam  Uvll,  from  the  infirmity  hy  ' 


I  which  he  was  afHicted,  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  become  the  companion   of  his 
'  royal  mislreis.     Under  such    cireum- 
,  stances,  I  do    not    know   how    it   was 
ptssible  for  her  royal  highness  to  have 
done  better,  deprived  as  she  was  of  ihe 
assistance  of   any  person  of  rank,  to 
have   advanced  this  individual   in  her 
confidence,  and   thus  bind  to  her  in- 
terests a  man  of  high  and   honourable 
cbaractei'.     By  conferring  that  obliga- 
tion on   him,  she  ennobled  him  with 
the  privileges  of  royalty,  which  she  was 
perfectly  competent  to  do.    Your  lord- 
ships will  not  forget  that  the  jwrsonal 
prerogatives  of  ))ersons   in   high  situ- 
ations  entitles   them  to  confer   titles 
and  honors  upon  those  whom  they  may 
chuse  to  select  for  their  favors.     Anil 
the  individuals   thus  distinguished  by 
them,  and  received  by  them  into   their 
company,  become  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  rank  which  they  have 
conferred.     I  do  nut,  on  this  account, 
stop  to  inquire  whether  captam  Pechell 
had  formed  a  just  determination  in  not 
having  sat   down   with  one  who   had 
been  elevated  to  the  society  of  her  royal 
highness  ;  but  I   say  that,  in  my  esti- 
mation, no   individual  could  sutfer  in 
character    or  estimation    by   entering 
into  the  society  of  a  person  so  distin- 
guished as  to  have  been  selected  by  a 
royal  personage  as  an  object  of  favor. 
My  lords,  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Sicard,  as  well   as  that  of  the 
gentleman,    who,    acting  as  chamber- 
lain, attended   her  majesty  to   Naples, 
that     it   was    thought    necessary    she 
should  liave  a  guard  placed  near  her; 
and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  in   the 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  of  her 
royal  hisrhuess  at  Naples,  as  the  cabi- 
net   opened   into    the   garden,  it    was 
thought  necessarj',  upon  that  account, 
that   some    person   should    be   placed 
there  to  protect  her  royal  highness,  but 
Hitboul  any  knowledge  on  her  part,  he 
is  placed  in  that  cabinet  adjoining  the 
garden,  and  there  he  discharged  laith- 
iuUy  and   honourably,  the   service  im- 
posed   upon   him — a    most    important 
service,  hei  a  use  nobody  can  doubt,  who 
reads   the  whole  of  the  evidence,  but 
that   her  tuiijesty  was   surrounded  by 
persons  most  ill-disposed  towards  iier, 
almost  from  the  moment  when  she  first 
quilted  this  country  until  her  return. 
It  16  quite  clear   that  her   royal  high- 
ness   entertained     that     apprehension 
from  all  that  passed.     When   this  indw 
viUual  had  periormed  tiie  service  faith* 
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fully  and  well  as  her  royal  highness's 
g;iiHr(iiaii    upon    that   uccagiuti,   I   ask 
if  auy  thing  was  more  iiaiiiral,  tlian 
that  oil    the   departure  of  Mr.  Sicard 
fur  £ii«;laiid,  that  he  should    be  pro* 
nioted  to  be  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold,  for    it  appears   by  his  previous 
situation,   that  he    had    been   iu   the 
habit  of  keeping'  accounts.  My  learned 
friend,  ('the   Attorney-General),  when 
he   opened    the    case,    laid    particular 
stress    upon    this    circumstance,     and 
asked,  "  Whether  any   good    reason 
could  he   given   for  his   j)romotion  ?" 
But  1  think  a  complete  answer  in  to 
be  found  in   the  evidence.     Have  not 
your  lordsliips  frequently  felt  it  yotir 
greatest  pleasure  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  a  deserving  ]ierson. 
It  was  (-f  importance,  that  some  person 
should  be  engaged  to  overlook  the  ac- 
counts of  the  household — such  a  person 
was    wanted— here  it   could    be   done 
without  displacing  any  one.     It  is  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sicard,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  fact,  that  he  left  her 
royal  highness  because  the  state  of  her 
pecuniary  concerns  required   a  journey 
to  England — he   left  her   without   any 
wish  on  her  part   to  bring  any  other 
person   into  his    situation.      But  it  is 
not  till  after  lie  left  her,  whom  1  may 
call  the  clerk  of  the  accoimts  of  her 
household,     that    this     guard    of    her 
person  was   promoted  to  the   situation 
which   Mr.   Sicard    was    compelled  to 
leave.     It  has   been  said,  that  he  wa» 
introduced  into  society  by    her   royal 
highness  in    a    manner   very   different 
from  Mr.  Sicard  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  we  are  talking  of  a 
persou    who    had  been    in    a    military 
situation  for  several  years,    vtho  was 
particularly  noticed  and  recommended 
to  her  royal  highufcSi  by  the  Maiquis  de 
Ghisiliere,  and  that  therefore,  however 
honorable  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sicard 
WHS,    he  coidd  not    have    been  intro- 
duced into  the   society  which   this  in- 
dividual was,    who  had  been  iu  a  mi- 
litary situation,   which  he  had  lost  by 
the  events  of  the  ivar,  and  Ci'miti^  as 
he  did  into  her  royal  hi|;hness's  servict; 
recommended    as    he    was.      But    my 
lords,  one  of  the  duties  imposed  111)011 
this  individual   by  his  ollice   was,  that 
of  hiring   and  dismissing  the  servants 
of  the   family:   from    the   moment  he 
entered  upon    that    part   of   his'  duty, 
we    may    be   sure  a    host    of  enemies 
woidd  be  raised  against  him  ;  and  ac- 
cui-diiigjy  you  fiud  the  tuiuutes  of  your 


lordships  are  filled  with   the  evidence 
of  discharged  servants.     He  would  be 
sure  to  be  assailed  by  those  who  had 
complaints  to  make,  either  that  their 
wages    were   too   low,    or   from   some 
cause  or  other  it   is  easy  to  suppose 
they  would  have  uo  great  kiuduess  for 
this  individual,  whom  they  might  con- 
sider as  having  no  greater  title  to  pro- 
motion than  themselves.     But    I  ask 
with   confidence,   if  her   majesty  had 
any    opportunity    of    promoting    auy 
oilier  individual   with  so   much   pro- 
priety,  if  there    was   any   whom   she 
could    suppose   would  look    huuestljr 
to   the  duties    of  his   situation.     My 
lords,  it  appears  to  be  the  misfortune 
of  her  majesty,  that  her  most  virtuous 
feelings  are   turned  to    her  prejudice. 
It  is  well  known   that  before  her  de- 
parture from   this  country,  she  had  a 
great    affection   lor    young    children  : 
with   this    dispiisitiou   she    had   takeu 
particular  notice  of  the  child  Victorine, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  more  na- 
tural with  feelings  like  hers,  that  she 
should  do  so.     It  does  not  appear,  as 
my  learned  friend,   the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, opened,  that  this  was  au  illegi- 
timate child   of  Bergami,  he  being  a 
married  man  ;  and  my  learned  friend 
mentioned  that  as  being  stated  by  her 
royal  highness.     This   is  totally  with- 
out any  proof)  and  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  circumstances    which    is   brougiit 
against  her.     When   her  majesty  first 
arrived    iu    this    country,    she   took  a 
child  under  her  ]>rotection,  which  she 
cuiisideied    to    be   iu  want   of  a   pro-' 
lector — and   nothing    can   mark     her 
character  more  properly   than  this— 
yet  this  was   made    the   ground  of  an 
iiKpiiry  in    1 806;  and  I    have  no  dis- 
position  to  say    that   the   inquiry  was 
improperly   instituted.       But   uothini; 
was    so    fit,   so    correct,    as   this    pro- 
motion— and  as  a  proof  of  innocence, 
and    a  denial  of  guilt,  nothing   so  fit 
and  proper   than   that  the   promotion 
.should   be  openly  and  publicly   made. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary,  if  her 
majesty    meant  to    preserve    her  coii- 
«i-leiicy   of   character,  that   the  indi- 
vidual   who    tilled    that    rank    in    her 
household,  should  he  presented  to  her 
visitors    and    all   the    world   as   filling 
that    situation.      What    would     have 
been  raid  if  she  had  not  done  so  ?     It 
would  have  been  said  that  a  suspicious 
a|ipeaiTiiice  was  given  to  it  ;  if  he  had 
been  still  kept  as  the  courier,  alid  had 
skulked   lu  the  kitclieu,  and  uut  ap- 
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penml  in  the  parlour  hi  the  course  of 
rite  day,  why  it  would  iiuve  been  i^aiJ 
Le  was  kept  for  the  object  of  a  d'n- 
grai-cful  pnssiou.  What  would  net 
ixive  becu  said  if  this  atteratiou  in  bi^ 
kiiuatiou  bad  been  coacealcd  frutu 
c«)>taiu  Urij^t^i  >  if,  wheu  tbe  went  on 
btiard  tbc  f>ame  ship  where  be  bad  ap- 
l>cared  iouu  luiuiUler  capacity,  !>be  bad 
uvw  uot  suffered  him  to  appear  at  lier 
tabic — would  it  uut  have  beeu  saiil 
&he  kept  him  to  enjoy  her  stolen  hours 
of  lust,  but  dur<it  uut  avow  the  pro- 
BK>iiou  she  bud  made;  that  she  was 
afruKl  of  tihovviiit;  the  persou  she  had 
prouxUed  before  the  English,  though 
she  was  uot  afraid  of  showiug  him 
before  the  Italians.  I  put  it  boldly 
befitn;  your  lordships,  that  that  was 
the  very  can<;e  why  her  majesty  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  support  her  ap- 
)>uintineiit.  Then  it  has  beeu  repre- 
sented thai  he  was  au  individual 
loaded  with  honours.  V'our  lordships 
v«ry  well  know,  I  think,  that  the 
liunours  of  a  baron  are  exceedingfiy 
Uiffereiit  ;in  those  countries  from  what 
they  are  in  this  ; — there  very  few,  in- 
dee*!,  can  be  traced  to  the  early  history 
uf  their  country  ;  they  can  be  obtained 
for  a  few  hundred  livres.  It  is  rather 
aBfgaliou  of  rank  uot  to  have  them, 
than  any  great  promotion  to  enjoy 
thetu.  And  if  iier  royal  highness 
tltought  propel  to  put  this  individual 
iu  a  high  situation  before  this,  then  it 
was  perfectly  proper  that  some  title  of 
honour  should  be  obtained  fur  him. 
Ou  the  continent,  the  honours  of  a 
baronetage  are  uot  so  great  as  in  this 
fountry ;  there  are  very  few  of  ray 
learned  friends,  1  believe,  who  have 
been  iu  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
fruM  the  continent,  who  have  not  beeu 
dKiiugtiished  by  the  title  of  my  lord. 
Diirii.g  the  progress  of  t.iis  very  bill, 
Mr,  Vizard  received  a  letter  from  a 
relation  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  iu 
which  the  writer  requested  that  apari- 
ntents  might  be  procured  fur  the  wit- 
Me«s,  "  as  near  as  possible  to  his  lord- 
ship's palace." 

Now,  my  lords,  iliere  is  another 
(>(rei>ce  ubich  appears  ou  the  face  of 
this  bill,  and  it  is,  that,  when  this 
person  bad  the  cotitroul  of  her  roval 
Lighues'.'s  household,  his  relaiions'all 
«iuere(l  into  her  s<-rvice.  Why  I  can- 
not conceive  a  thiug  more  natural  : 
it  stems  to  me  that  this  can  only  have 
lieeu  bnmght  forward  iu  the  extreme 
aii^ety  ol  some  juu-ious  lo  make  e^  crv 


thing  a  matter  of  charge  against  ber 
royal  highness.  Does  it  appear  that 
she  knew  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  Bergami  and  many  of  the 
persons  who  filled  otbces  in  her  house- 
hold. Does  it  appear  that  she  knew 
of  the  person  iu  the  stable  being  a 
relation,  or  any  of  the  others  who 
uere  employed  in  lovter  situations  iu 
her  h  >usehold.  There  is  not  the 
smallcsc  prool  of  the  iact  that  it  was 
done  will)  her  knowledge,  ll  it  wa)> 
dime  by  Uergami  alone,  1  should  say 
he  acted  most  piu,ierly  iu  so  doing. 
Uut,  my  lords,  iu  this  case  there  was 
nuihiug  like  a  coucealmetit  of  the  pro- 
motion ;  nor  can  I  conceive  a  reason 
why  there  should  have  been  ;  I  think 
nothing  could  be  more  prudent  or 
more  proper  than  his  elevation  ;  1 
think  it  was  co.isisteht,  aud  I  think  it 
was  proptr.  There  was  no  other  in- 
dividual who  could  with  so  much  pro- 
priety have  beeu  placed  iu  that  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable  situatiuu 
then  iu  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ;  and  1  will  here  say,  that  the 
elevation  of  this  iuJividital  is  almoit 
the  only  circumstance  that  cau  now 
he  relied  upon  as  a  proof  ot  guilt. 
Well  thi?u,  my  lords,  it  appears  that 
between  the  period  of  her  royal  bigh- 
ness's  leaving  Naples,  aud  her  going 
ou  board  the  polacca,  he  had  become 
her  chamberlaiu  :  iu  that  character  it 
was  his  duty  to  attend  coust;>nily  u|>ou 
the  person  of  her  royal  highness — to 
guard  her  by  night,  and  to  attend  her 
by  day — to  be  constantly  within  call, 
aud  always  at, her  command  :  this  was 
his  duty,  aud  this  was  duue  regularly, 
without  auy  attempt  to  disguise  it 
from  the  eyes  of  auy  of  the  persons 
surrounding  her  royal  highness.  It  is 
too  much  to  impute  it  to  &ny  thiug 
like  the  inference  which  my  learned 
friend  has  drawn  from  it.  1  shall  now 
take  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  lUe 
evidence  res|>eciiiig  the  polacca,  for 
that  is  aliii'ist  the  only  i>art  of  the  case 
which  my  learned  friend  can  touch. 
I  did  Ui.t,  ycst-irday,  do  justice  to  the 
wiluesss,  to  whom  I  alluded  iu  his 
siateine.it  on  that  |  art  of  the  case; 
for  so  far  was  he  from  leaving  it  to 
Mirmise  that  a  criminal  connexion 
look  place  upon  that  occasion,  that  1 
think  be  endeavoured  to  make  out  the 
distinct  fact  as  w.thiu  his  own  know- 
ledge, 'i'his  wituess  was  no  other 
than  Majocchi ;  aud  yjiir  lordships 
will  iiud,  that  it  was  urji  vliuugbt  sutii- 
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cieiit  to  call  upon  your  lonUliips  to  pro- 
xiomicca  verdict  of  guilty,  upon  the  pre- 
Mimptii'ii  o!'  a  iijiiilty  intercourse,  but  he 
i>  ais*  called  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  cri- 
minal connexion  having  taken  place. 
Ill  page  26  of  the  evidence,  your  lord- 
ships   will    Hnd    the   witness    Majocchi 
^ay,  he  was    sitting  under  the   tent  in 
the  cabin,  and  lie  heaid  a  noise  :  he  is 
then  asked  what  i hat  noise  resembled  : 
he   says,   "  why  it  appeared  to  be   a 
creaking   noise     in    the    tent."      And 
then,  with   that  admirable  talent  for 
mimickry,  he  gave  your  lordships  ihe 
sort  of  noise  wliich  he  said  he  heard  ; 
this  is  a  pretty  account,   and  a  parallel 
with  the  powers  of  his  eyesight,  where 
he  gave   an  nccount   of  what    he  saw, 
wheu  he  said   he  saw   iier   royal  high- 
ness  jiassing   four  times   tiirongh    his 
rhami)er  to  that  of  Be.gami's,  for  the 
express    piu-pose,  one  would  suppose, 
of  his    seeing   her.     It  is  necessary  to 
allude  particularly  to   this*  part  of   the 
case,    for  it  is   rather   unfortunate   for 
the   story  wliich  this   Majocchi    tells  ; 
for  OH  this  occasion  he  states,  that  he 
was    sleeping  on  a  suf.i  in   the  cabin, 
while  it  was  perfectly  clear,  in  alluding 
to  this,  that  there  was  no  sofa  on  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  sleep.    Your 
lordships  will  Hnd  in  page  109,  Paturzo 
says,  so  far  from    Majocchi  sleeping 
in    the    cabin,  that    he   slept    in   the 
hnld  ;  it   appears   he    was    subject  to 
-ickness,   and   of  so  painful  a  nature, 
that  Paturzo  says,  there  was  actually 
a    hammock    slung    for    him   in    the 
ImM,  and    in   tliat  hammock  was    his 
place  for   -leeping-,  so   that   instead  of 
sleeping  In  the   cabin  on   a  sofa,  he 
s-lept  ill  his  hammock  in  the  hold.      In 
page   708,  lieuteuant   Hownam   in  his 
evideiice,distiiictly  states  that  there  were 
only  four  sofas  on  board — two  of  them 
were  kept  in  the  cabin  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  other  two  in  the  cabin  of  the 
countess  of  Oldi ;    therefore    to  have 
heard   this  extraordinary  creaking  he 
must  have  got  either  into  the  cabin  of 
her  royal  hi'.;huess,  or  that  of  the  coun- 
tess of  Oldi.  How  can  1  disprove  this  sort 
of  twin  fact  of  his  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing?    Now,  my  lords,  1  adverted  yes- 
terday to   tlie  evidence  of    lieutenant 
Flynn.      He    stated  that  he    believed 
He  garni  slept,  during  the  voyeige  from 
'J'unis   to  Jatfa,  in  the  dining  room  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,   in  looking  mi- 
nutely at  the  evidence  on  the  other  s«de. 
that  tli«  belief  ol'  lieutenant  Flyun  was 


derived  front  consi  crriblc  probabiluy. 
It  is  stated,  I  (hink,  in  p.    10.9,  Iry  Pa- 
turzo, tliai  I'ergami  slept  on  the  voyagw 
to  Jatfa  ill  the  diningrooui.     He  says 
there  were  two  beds  in  the  tent;  the 
princess  slept  in  one.      He   is  asketl 
whetlie"  Bcrgaini   sleut  in    the  other, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know  ;  whentlK! 
tent  was   down  he   did  not  know   whe- 
ther  liergami     was    under    the   t.ut,- 
for    when    the    tent    was    closed    lie 
could    not   see.      There   was  a  great 
many  horses   below,    which     madt*  si> 
inucii  noise,  and  there  was  sud  a  mmcII, 
that  the    priiicess    could    not  bear  «♦ 
sleep  below.     He  states  further,  "  that 
ti  e  cabin  was  divided  into  two,  t!Ut  of 
which   one  was  :i  room   formed  as  a 
sleeping-room  for  the  princess,  and  llie 
other  tor  the  couiitefs  of  Oldi,  and  the 
bed    of  Bergauii    was     placed    in    the 
dining-room."     There  were  these  two 
bed-places    in   the    voyage  fr.wn  Jalfn. 
He  answers  to  one  (lue^lioii,  "  the  bed 
of  the  princess  remained  where  it  was; 
as  for   the  bed    of  Uergaini,  when   he 
got  up  the   bed   was  rolled   up;  but  I 
never   paid   any   atientioti    whether  it 
was  there   or  not,"     So  that  his  evi- 
dence is  perfectly   consistent  wiili    the 
account  given  by  lieut.  Flyuu,  that  the 
same  arrangement     might  have  con- 
tinued on  the  voyage  homeward,  which 
was  made  on  the  voyage  out ;  that  the 
sBme  bed  in  the  cabin,  which    was  (k-- 
cupied  by  Bergami  on     the  outward 
voyage   might  have   been  slejit  in   by 
him  on  their  return.     I   have  another 
witness  whose   testimony,  though    in 
Some   points   it   needs     support,    yet, 
when  it  is  given  in  favor  of  the   priu- 
ccos,  will  not,  I  suppose,  beimpeachwl. 
In  p.  21)2  niadame  De  Mont  is   asked, 
"  what  became  of  the  bed  which  had 
been   occupied     by    B-rgaini    in    tiie 
dining-room.'       1    do    not     recollect." 
Then  I  do   infer  from  that,  that  the 
same  arrangement  took  place  home- 
ward as  outward.     It  i-;  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
Flynn,  'hat  he  slept  in  the  <lining-roon). 
My  lords,    it   would   be  too    much   to 
infer  that  Bergami  did  n.n  sleep  there, 
because  lieutenant  llomiam  had  seen 
Bergami    handing  the   princess  down 
stairs,  and  that  he  believes  he  slept  iu 
the  tent,  because   he  heard  others  say 
that  he  did.     My  lords,  what  could  be 
more   natural,    than    that  when    the 
weather   was   perfectly  calm,    to  find 
that  some  uf    the  females  attendant 
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upon  her  royal  highness,  who  kept 
thiiir  stutnachii,  thuuld  rcmaiu  iu  ihe 
teut ;  but  that  wheu  there  wa*  rough 
weaiher,  or  any  alarm,  any  fear  of 
pirate*  or  of  ihe  crew— for  a  Sicilian 
crew  are  not  sometiines  very  fit  to  be 
trusted,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  iu  those 
seas — tlint  then  she  shorlil  have  some 
male  attendant  about  her?  What  more 
natural  lliau  to  have  a  person  wUm 
she  had  promoted,  and  who  was  in 
duty  bound  to  be  iu  attendance  on  her? 
It  may  be  said,  why  not  have  had 
lieutenant  Hownam  or  Flyuu  ?  It 
would  have  been  as  vrpU  no  doubt. 
But  at  such  a  period  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  take  the  vessel  out  of  the  hands 
of  Sicilian  mariners,  and  place  it  in 
the  haud«  of  those  who  in  all  situations 
ere  the  most  proper.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  any  person  should 
have  been  there  who  was  liable  to  be 
called  away  at  the  very  moment  of 
time  when  they  should  render  her  the 
assistance  which  hersituation  required. 
It  is  in  evidence,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness never  took  off  her  clothes  in  the 
Course  of  the  voyage.  I  dare  say  there 
was  110  one  individual  who  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  but  what  was  per- 
niitted  more  frequently  to  indulge  iu  a 
change  of  clothes  than  herself. 

My  lords,  a  great  deal  was  said  as  to 
a  bath  which  her  royal  highness  took 
on  board  the  pulacca,  but  what  if  it  is 
shewn  to  have  been  an  impossible 
thing,  and  that  the  account,  as  given 
by  some  of  the  witnesses,  has  been 
contradicted  by  otl)ers,  and  that  she 
who  contradicted  Majocchi,  must  I 
think  be  credited,  because  she  has 
shewn  a  disposition  to  give  the  most 
malicious  etlect  to  every  thing  that 
could  be  staled  against  her  royal  high- 
ness. It  is  supposed  that  Bersami  was 
below  stairs  with  her  rpyal  highness— 
De  Mont  was  only  called  to  attend  her. 
Why,  it  would  be  quite  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  suppose  a  lady  of  forty- 
eigbt  travelling  in  a  polacca  iu  the 
Mediierraneau  sea,  attended  by  the 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
her,  and  to  infer  a  criminal  connection 
taking  place  under  a  tent,  because 
Bergami  prepared  a  bath,  and  sent  a 
maid-servant  to  attend  her  with  clean 
linen  afterwards.  Iu  the  dining-room 
curtains  might  have  been  placed,  or  a 
«Kreen  might  have  been  perpetually 
placed,  while  the  person  who  was  at- 
tending n»ight  be  in  the  next  room  to  j 
give  a   supply  of  water  if  necessary, 


lii't  without  the  ilighffst  idea,  or  th« 
slightest  possibility  of  seeing  what  the 
Vt^inau  was  about.  Now  the  witness 
I  would  call  to  prove  litis  tact  is,  I 
think,  Patur/o.  [Ttie  learned  coiiiisrl 
here  referred  to  the  notes  of  the  evi- 
dence for  a  few  minute*.]  My  lords,  I 
am  extremely  gurry  to  detain  your 
1  irdships  a  moment  while  I  turn  to  the 
evidence  as  to  thii  fact.  1  hope  I  shuU 
recoive  your  lordships'  indulgence.  My 
I'uds,  I  will  just  observe,  wiiile  some 
of  my  learned  friends  point  out  the 
part,  thai  tttere  is  an  Italian  witness, 
who  paid  that  her  royal  highnesd  and 
Bergami,  vf  henin  thair  respective  beds. 
Could  see  one  another;  it  is  in  p.  95-  I 
believe,  in  page  ]  18,  it  is  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Gargiulo — *•  What  kind  of  a 
bed  was  it  that  the  princess  occu- 
pied, was  it  a  siygle  or  n  double  bed  }" 
**  two  sofas  joined  together,  tliat  would 
make  together  six  palms  and  a  lialf; 
it  was  about  the  breadth  of  six  tcet 
and  a  half."  Ihat  is  proved  by  Gar- 
giulo. Tlieu  Paturzo  says  as  to  the  size 
of  the  room,  which  I  will  refer  your 
lordships  to  presently.  1  am  reminded, 
that  on  board  the  polacca — this  is  in 
contradiction  of  Majocchi,  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  state  any  thiu;;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradicting  him — he  denies 
any  communication  beivveeu  the  cabin 
of  her  royal  highness  and  that  of  the 
countess  of  Oldi.  1  hat  is  contradicted 
by  several  of  the  witnesses. 

My  lords,' the  next  part  of  the  case 
to  which  your  lordships*  attention  was 
called  in  the  opeuing  of  my  learned 
friend  was,  what  was  to  be  proved  hy 
Sacehi  as  to  his  arriving  iu  the  night 
from  a  journey  to  Milan,  when  Ber- 
gami rante,  not  from  his  own  room, 
but  from  some  other  room---inferring 
most  undoubtedly  that  he  had  come 
from  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness upon  hearing  that  Sacchi  had  ar- 
rived. But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  evidence  which  Sacehi  gave  upon 
that  occasion,  it  by  no  means  uiakcs 
out  the  statement  of  my  learned  friend; 
so  far  from  saying  that  he  came  from 
the  room  of  her  io\al  highness,  he  ex- 
pressly states  he  came  from  a  room  of 
which  he  did  not  know,  the  occupier, 
theretorr  it  is  inipossible  to  suppose  it 
was  her  royal  highr.ess's.  "  I  returned 
immediately  after  midnight;  1  dis- 
mounteil  from  my  horse  ;  1  went  into 
the  kitchen,  where  I  found  a  ioutman> 
nhoiu  1  iiskcl  where    litrguaii  w  as  j   1 
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ipiAlhted  tlie  stairs,  and  went  into  the 
aiiti-roorn  of  tlie  apartment  of  Ber- 
gami ;  I  found  a  servant  of  Bergami 
•sleep,  and  f  went  towards  Bergami's 
bed-room  :  fiudiugj  the  door  open  I  went 
in,  and  saw  the  bed  of  Bergami  tumbled, 
but  there  was  nobody  in  it."  i  will 
hero  oh  erve  to  your  lordsliips,  wi>y 
was  not  that  servant  called  to  confirm 
Sacchi.  "  What  did  jou  dor  I  went 
away,  and  in  goinjj  away  I  heard  a 
noise  on  the  o])posite  side,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  1  heard  '  Who  is  there?' 
then  I  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  Ber' 
garni,  to  whom  I  answered,  it  was  the 
courier  returned  from  Milan.  Bergami 
told  me  there  was  no  such  necessity  to 
give  him  this  answer.  Bergami  was  at 
that  time  in  his  dressing  gown  ;  I  saw  only 
airaut  his  breast,  which  was  unbuttoned, 
or  untied,  and  I  saw  nothing  else  but 
hib  shirt.  I  saw  him  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  f'oor  opposite  to  the  door  of 
his  room.  I  could  not  see  where  Ber- 
gami came  from  on  account  of  the 
darkness."  "  Where  did  that  door  lead 
to  whi  h  you  have  mentioned,  which 
was  opposite  to  Bergami's  room?  It 
led  into  more  rooms."  *'  Who  ocru^ 
pied  those  rooms?  No  one."  "Do 
you  know  whnt  rooms  were  beyond 
those  rooms;  do  you  know  where  the 
princess  slept?  I  do  not."  And  this 
is  the  evidence  from  which  it  is  to  be 
inferred  th6t  he  came  from  the  prin- 
cess's bed-room.  But  in  a  subsequent 
part,  page  4,51,  the  same  inference  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  period,  how  much 
later  we  do  not  know,  when  the 
same  witness  returned  from  carrying  a 
letter  to  General  Pino,  and  delivered 
a  ver'ial  answer  to  the  princess,  the 
witness  says  that  Bergami  was  seen 
coming  from  the  place  where  he  was 
seen  on  the  former  night,  near  to  the 
anti-room  of  her  royal  highness. — 
••  Where  Was  the  princess  when  you 
delivered  that  answer?  In  her  own 
anti-chamber."  "  Whereabouts  in 
that.anli-chamber?  Immediately  after 
mounting  the  stair.s,  by  turning  to  the 
left  theie  was  a  corridor,  and  by  turn- 
ing again  to  the  left  hand  through  this 
corridor,  after  a  few  paces,  there  was 
on  the  left  the  anti  chamber  of  the 
princess."  "  Was  that  anti-chamber 
of  her  royal  highness  near  the  place 
where  you  saw  Bergami  ?  It  was  ncnr 
the  place  where  1  saw  Bergami."  Now, 
is  this  consistent  with  common  sense? 
I  venture  to  say,  that  the  thing  stated 
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by  Sacchi  is  perfectly  impossible;  and 
no  reasonable  mind  caa  draw  such  a 
conclusion  as  is  attemjited  to  bedrawa, 
I  think,  therefore,  that  that  particulas 
case  is  entirely  got  rid  of  even  on  the 
evi'lence  as  given  by  Sacchi. 

My  lords,  I  proceed  to  look  to  a  fur- 
ther statement  whicli  was  made,  and  1 
would  call  your  lordships'  attention  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
]My  lords,  the  evidence  I  now  point  to 
is  described  in  paicc  90  ;  the  bath-room 
is  described   as    being  only  from  six  to 
seven  feet  large,  and  Majocchi  is  asked 
as  to  its  furniture ;  he  said  there  wjis  ^ 
sofa  bed  there ;  the  room  was  from  six 
to  seven  feet  large,  and  in  it  there  was 
a  sofa  bed  ;  the  sofa  was  six  feet  and  a 
half  Jong,  and  yet  it  was  in  this  rooni 
that  her  royal  highness  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  the    bath  ;  is  not  this  a 
most  effectual  contradiction  ?     Jf  it  is 
not,  I  knov  not  what   is-.     There  is  a 
list  of  sixteen  overt  acts,  if  i   may  so 
call  them,  three  of  them  rest  on  th« 
evidence  of  De  Mont.     What  occurs  at 
Naples,  the  night  of  the  masked  ball, 
and   the   scene   in   the  corridor,    rest 
upon  her  evidence  alone,  upon  evidence 
which  is  wholly  incapablejof  being  cotv- 
tredicted  from  any  other  quarter;  but, 
a>  far  as  opportunities  have  been  given 
Of  contradicting  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  bill,  it  has  been  effectually  don^. 
Then  (here  was  opened  f)y  my  learned 
friend  the  scene  in  Gatauia,  but  that  is 
provt-d  by  no  other  person.     I  am  no\f 
going  to  call  your  lordships'   attention 
to  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  De  Mont  j 
it  is  to  the   night  her  royal  liighne&s 
passed  at  Charnitz,  aiid  to  that  import- 
ant pan  as  to  the  marks  on  the   bed. 
ilere  is  a  lady  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  bci!,  and  to  have  been  disturbed  ia 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  gently- 
man  who  had  hnig  been    in  her  hous«> 
I  old  ;  the  maid  servant  is  sleeping  iu 
the  room  with  her  lady,  and,  on  this 
gentleman's  arrival,  she  ib  turned  out, 
and   tlie  gentleman  is  supposed  iinra»> 
diately  to  enter  as  naturally  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  amatrimoiual  connexion; 
now  that  must  be  the  impression  sought 
to  be  produced  by  this  part  of  the  case. 
This  is  represented  as  if  (his  had  been 
a  place  where  all  the  cond'urts  of  liiit 
were  attainable,  as  if  there  bad  bc£n 
no  bustle,  no  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
as  if  there  bad  been  a  long  delay,  and 
the  lady  had  been  undressed  for    tiM 
purpose  of  going  to  bed,  and  the  gfiik- 
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tlrman  had  undressed  ou  goinijinto  the 
room.  Now  all  this  is  inferred  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case,   that  he 
nad  ;^one  to  bed  in   the  same   room; 
but  we   have  shewn  that  the   witness 
who  attempted  to  prove  this  was  not 
entitled    to     belief  —  we    have    done 
more,  we  have  proved  at  present,  in  a 
way  that   it  is  not  possible   to  doubt, 
that  De  Mont  is  not  entitled  to  credit 
at  all ;   and  we  chari^e  her  with  malice 
and  corruption,  and  that  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  my  learned  friend 
ID  stating  in  general  terms  such  a  cir- 
cumstance,  the   effect  of  which   must, 
have  been  removed,  if  she  had    stated  j 
ail     the    circumstances    whif^h    were 
within  her  own  kcowlc'ge.   Now  what,  i 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  how  are  } 
they  proved  ;  it  is   perfectly  true  that  | 
Berjami     returned     from     Inspruck,  I 
where  he  bad  been  to  obtain  passports  ' 
long  after  it    was   dark  :  he   returned  ' 
between  one  and  two  in  t' e  morning. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  no  doubt,  that  De 
Mont  left  her  bed ;  and  it   is  equally 
<9ear   by  the  evidence,  and  cannot  be  I 
denied,  that  the  whole  party  were   in  ; 
motion,  and   left  the  place   as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  return  of  Ber^ami,  at 
least  as  soon  as  word  was  brought  that  | 
the  snow  was  removed  from  the  roads,  ] 
Her  majesty  was  then  on  her  journey 
to  the  palace  of  Radstadt,   which  she  ! 
was  aot   permitted  to  enter;  though,  } 
m  the  course  of  her  journey,  she  seems  { 
to  have  been  received  with  the  respect 
and  attention  which  was  due  to  her  vir-  I 
tues  and  her  rank  ;  but  therrf  being  } 
■oine  irregulirity  in  her  passport,  she  | 
woB  obliged  to  take  up  her  abode  io  a  i 
miserable  inn,  wholly  incapable  of  af 
fording  accommodation  for  her  majesty 
or  her   suite :    so  miserable  was   the 
place,    that  we  find    straw  was   laid 
flown  in  the  corridor  for  some  of  the 
toferior  servants.    It   does  not  appear 
1j)at  any  body  went  to  bed,  except  the 
priDcess  and  De  Mont ;  the  evidence  as 
tp  this  part  of  the  case  is  in  pages  301 ,' 
ISS,  and  3'iS.   All  that  is  stated  by  D* 
Mont  is,   "  We  went  to  bed    at  tea 
o^clock.  1  had  a  small  bed  in  the  tame 


the   bed-r'iom."      "Whereas,    on    tltat 
bed  with  the  princess  there  was   the 
little   child  Victorine,  and    the    whole 
suite  left  the  place  with  the  first  gleam 
of  morning.    It  is  cxtremey  important 
for  your  lordships  to  refer  to  pagp  743, 
where  you  have  the  evidence  of  lieute- 
nant Hownam.     In  the  first  case,  as 
proved  by  De  Mont,    there  is   nothing 
at  all  as  to  bring  dressed  or  undr'ssed, 
or  from  ^•hich  you  could    in  the  least 
suppose  that  her  royal  highness  did  not 
go  tn  her  bed-chamber,  and  went  to  rest 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  having  taken 
off  her  clothes.     It  is  only  in  page  323 
that  some  light  breaks    in   upon   the 
cross-examination,  and  then  the  facts 
which    come  out,    show    lliat  no    cr'- 
minality  could  be  inferred  as  against 
her  royal  highness.     It  is  then  proved 
that    it    was    not    properly    going    to 
bed ;    she  continued    on  the   bed    till 
the     passport   came,    without    having- 
taken  off  her  clothes,  and  when  Bec- 
gami   came,   she   immediately  put  her 
household   in  motion  for  the   renewal 
i  of  her  journey.  De  Mont,  in  her  crosft- 
j  examination,  is  asked,  "  Did  you  tal^ 
off  your  clothes?     Not  entirely.     Had 
you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown  .* 
I  do  not  recollect ;  but  1    believe  noU 
Had  the  princess  undressed  ?    I  do  not 
recollect;  she  was  in  bed,  but  I  do  nn» 
recollect  whether  she  was  undressed.** 
Your  lordships  see  the  not  being  un- 
dressed is  concealed  as  long  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  be.    "  I  ask  you  if  the  prirv- 
cess  was  undressed?     I   do  not  recol- 
lect.   Do  you  remember  the  dress  that 
the  princess  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
at  that  time?     Yes.    Was  it  not  a blu« 
habit  trimmed  with  fur,  close  round  up 
to  the  neck  ?     Yes,  there  was   a  great 
deal  of  fur  here,  at  the  bosom,  and  il 
was  a  blue  drfiss  "     A    most  inconvo- 
nient  dress,  surely,  for  any  improper 
purpose.     "  Had  not  the  princess  gon« 
upon  the  bed,  or  into  the  bed,  witli  that 
dress  upon  her  ia  the  middle  of  the 
day  ?     Yes.     Do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  day  when  she 
had  got  into  the   bed,    or  on  the  bed, 
she  had  undressed  herself  at   all  ?     I 


room  with  the  priucess.     Bergami  re-  1  saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  bed  dui 

tamed  about  midnight.    I  do  not  know •.•--i^l! 

the  exact  time  because  I  had  already 
fallen  asleep.  On  the  arrival  of  Ber- 
eami  I  was  told  I  might  take  up  my 
bed  and  go.  Bergami  was  in  the  prin- 
cess's room  when  these  orders  were 
gtreu  me,  and  1  went  away  for  the 
lugbt,  ieariog  Bergami,  as  1  think,  in 


ing  the  day  in  that  same  riding  habit. 
Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  take  ii 
off  at  all  whilst  she  remained  at  that , 
inn?     I  do   not  recollect  seeing   it.—  : 
You  youjfelf  were  upon  a  bed  iuth*^ 
same  room  with  her  ?    Yes. — You  Idll^ 
that  small  inn  as  you  describe  ea4y  i«» 
the  morning',  did  you  not  ?    Yes."— M 
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ber  examination  in  chief  is  looked  at 
only,  it  would  appear  such  was  the  se- 
curity of  the  parties,  that  they  acted 
with  as  little  appearance  of    caution, 
as  if  they  were  husband  and  wife.   She 
is  then  asked  by  my  karned  friend  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  dismissal,  aad  it 
appears  that  within  a  very  short  period 
she  wat  sent  out  of  her  royal  highness's 
service,  to  which,  I  believe,  she  would 
hare  been  very  happy  to  have  returned. 
1  will  here  beg  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  letter  sent  to  her  sister, 
but   intended,    by  her  own  statement, 
to  be  seen  by  her  royal .  highness.     In 
this  letter  she  endeavours  to  represent 
to  her  royal  highness  that  there  wus  a 
person  ready  to  pay  her,  if  she  was  in 
possession  of  any  secret  which  would 
destroy.tlie  character  of  her  royal  hii^h- 
uess,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  disclose 
or  keep  t'.ie   secret,  according  as  her 
royal  highness  should  treat  her.  Taking 
it  in  this  point  of  view,  this  letter  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  threatening 
letter.     In  that  very  letter,  she  says  to 
her  sister  "  I  desire  you  to  observe   a 
strict  economy ;  I   am  poor,  but  there 
Is  a  certain  gentleman  from  London, 
who  watches  the  secret  movements  of 
her  royal     highness,    who   no    sooner 
heard  of  my  dismissal  thati  he  came 
and  made  me  offers  of  a  brilliant  pa- 
tronage."    I  know  the  meaning  of  that 
hint :  it  'a  that  she  can  dispose  of  any 
secret  she  is  in  possession  of  to  advan- 
tage ;  or  if  not  in  possession  of  one,  if 
tihe  could  fabricate  one  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  royal   highness.      My 
learned  friend  says,^she  only  communi- 
cated that  she  was  the  depositary  of  a 
dangerous  secret ;  but  1  say,  that  that 
letter  i  roves  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  she  could  have  any  true  se- 
cret to  disclose   injurious  to  her  illus- 
trious   mistress.      Does  she   send   lier 
any  money,    or  take  any  steps  to  g.iiu 
her  to  her  service  ?    No ;  she  leaves  her 
without  any  sort  of  notice,  without  any 
application  or  promise  to  receive  her 
into  her  service,  or  any  inducement  by 
which  she  can  suppose  her  royal  high- 
ness will  prevail  upon  her  to  keep  any 
6uch  secret.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  woman   was  in  the 
possession  of  such  secret,  even  taking 
tiiat  base  and  sordid  view  of  the  motive 
of  tho  witness  as  is   ascribed  to  her  by 
the   Attorney-General,     but   which   is 
necessary  for  him  to  give  to  her,  even 
to  get  that  letter  at  all.    Jt  shews,  1 
say,  the  Conduct  of  an  artful  and  wicked 


servant  to  an  innocent  mistresi;  but 
I    claim    the  benefit    of    the  charac- 
ter  which    that     servant    has,    upon 
other  occasions,  given  of  her  mistress. 
But  I  go  back  to  the  affair  of  Charnita, 
in  page  718,  there  lieutenant  Hounaia 
states,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  hack 
for  passports  to  Inspruck }    that   Ber- 
gami  and  count  Vassuli  went  back  to 
Inspruck,  and   returned  about  one  or 
two    o'clock    in    the    morning.      My 
learned  friend    asked  lieutenant  llow- 
nam  if  he   recollected  the  stgjiping  at 
Charnitz  ;  if  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  show,  and   if  they  were  not  obliged 
to  cut   (iieir  way    through,  before    her 
roya".  highness  and  her  suite  could  set 
out,  and  whether   many   persons  were 
not  employed  to  cut  away   the  snow, 
and  that  it  was  near  6  o'clock  in  th« 
morning  when  they  set  out  to   proceed 
on  their  Journey  to  the  barrier  (own. 
He  then  speaks  of  some  further  inter- 
ruption ;    but    there   is   not  a    single 
question  put  to  lieutenant  Hownam,  'to 
slievv  thatiiny  part  of  what  was  proved 
by  the  witness  De  Mont,  to  see  how  far 
it   would   be    corroborated     by     him, 
though  it  could  i-ot  be  doubted  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  if  true, 
deposed  to  by  that  witness.   I  now  pro- 
ceed to  what   is  stated  in  p.  937,  as  to 
count  Vassali ;  and  I  trust  your  lord- 
ships will  Miink  that  it  is  no  reflection 
on  any  person  to  say    he  has  been  a 
private  soldier  in  a  royal  guard  of  ho- 
nor.    I   say  it  is   perfectly  consistent 
with   the    highest    resprctdhility.      I 
know   it  seemed  at  first  to  strike  us  as 
a  little  extraordinary,  that  a  person  of 
bis  gentlemanly  mannefs  and  military 
appearance  should  have  so  risen.     But 
it  is,  upon  r*"ffe(:tion,  not  the  least  im- 
putation ;     it   is    a    condition   indeed 
which  leads    to  the   most  respectable 
society :     for  none  of  your   lordships 
could  go   into  any   of  the  towns  on  the 
continent,  \Vhcre  there  « as  a  respect- 
able  young    man,    without   its  being 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
be  one  of  the  guard  of  honor,   either  to 
the  emperor    Napoleon,   to  Josephine, 
Maria   Louisa,  or  to   tho   emperor  of 
Austria,  in  their  passage  through  that 
town,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
honor  to  the  individual.    The  following 
were  a  part  of  count  Vassali's  answers : 
"  It  wa's  necessary  for   Bergami  and 
myself  to   g-o  from   Charnilz   to   Ins- 
pruck about  the  passports.     We  set  off 
ai'ter  dinner,  after  twelve  o'clock,  and 
iclurned  between  two  and  three  in  ibft 
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iborning-     The  monipat  we  returned 
we  went    into  tie  room  of  her  royal 
higlmi-i4,  whom  wo  [\ninA  iitting  on  the 
beil,  K-aiiina;,  lialt     lying.       Was  she 
drc^seil  ?  She  Ha>  covered  with  shawls, 
or  somethiDp  like  it.     After  we  had  en- 
tered, Schiavini,  and  tlien  tiie  countess 
of  Oldi,  canio    into  l-ier     royal  high- 
ness's  room  from    her  own  ;  I  saw  the 
little    Vicloiiiie  on   the  bed   with   her 
royal  highness-"     This  was   a  circum- 
stance which    De  Hoot  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  as  Ion:;  as  she  could,   as 
well  a>  that  of  her  royal   highness  and 
lierself  bcintj  fully  drcsed.     "  I  saw 
De  Mont  iu  the   room;  an   officer  of 
|]olicc  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
morning;  I  spoke  to  the  officer,  and 
iifterwanis  1  returned  to  the  room  of 
her  royal   hij^hness ;  1  went  into  |.he 
room  often  to  make  communications  to 
lier  royal  highness ;  I  first  went  in  to 
inform  her  of  ouranival,  then  to  see 
if  she  wanted  a>iy  thini^,  then  to  inform 
li^  as   to  the    weather,  and  that  the 
people  were  clearing  the  road  from  the 
£Uow.     I  and  Bergami  and  the  rest  of 
the  suite  were   constantly  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  princess's  room,  and  the 
mite   remained   up  all  night,  making 
preparations  for  her  departure."  When 
lie  is  asked  whether  all  this  bustle  and 
preparation   was    Ilece:^sary,    lie    gives 
ibis  answer,  which  every  person  would 
eee  the  propriety  of — "  That  one  iu  at- 
tendance on  a  person  of  rank  and  im- 
portance, must  be  in  almost  perpetual 
Oovement."     He  likewise  gave  such  a 
^atemeiit  as   rendered  the   impatience 
of  her  royal  highness  to  leave  the  place 
end  procteil  on  her  journey  perfectly 


corroboration  to  the    evidence  of  D« 
Mont,  which  shews  that  the  imputations 
tTirown  upon  the  testinmny  of  l)e  Mont 
were  felt  to  be  well  fo\inded.  It  is  per- 
fectly   impossible     that    my     learned 
friends   should   not   have  known,  that 
Sacchi  was  a  person   who,  in  all  pro-^ 
bability,  would  be  discredited  and  con- 
tradicted  at  all   poinis;  and   that  De 
Mont  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
stand  in  need  even  of  his  corroboration. 
The  next  part  of  the  case  to  which  I 
go,  is  that  which  is  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Carlsrhue ;  and   here  it  be- 
comes a  little  important  to  cons-ider  the 
circumstances  in  which  her  royal  high- 
ness was  placed.     It  is   impossible  not 
to  look  back  with  regret,  and  as  a  sub- 
ject of    complaint,   to   the   calamities 
which  this  illustrious   lady  has  had   to 
struggle  with  during  her  married  life. 
She  had  left  this  country,  followed  by  a 
variety     of   reports,    maliciously     in- 
vented, and  industriously  circulated  by 
the   rancorous    malignity  of  her  ene- 
mies-    She  perfectly  well   knew   that 
she  was  surrounded  by  tho-e  who  were 
anxious  to  destroy — not  merely  her  re- 
putalioii — but  her  life;   and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  her  joumies,  she  res(,rted  to 
to  no  less  than  fif-y  difTereiit  inns,  at  no 
one  of  which  has  her  conduct  been  im- 
peached, except  by  that    respectable 
witness,  Pietro  C'uChi,  and  tliat  equally 
respectable  witness—;  hat  modest  young 
woman— Mrs.   Barbara   Kres-.     I  can- 
not, my  lords,  help  a^ain  referring  to 
the  general   statement  that  I  made  yes- 
terday.    How  could  it  be  pos.-ible,  if 
there  was  any    adulterous    connexior> 
going  on,  with  a  chambermaid,  so  con- 


oatural.     lie  said,  that  she  had  been  I  stantly  on  the  watch,  not  to  discover  so 


reposing  on  tho  bed  from  )2  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  day  till  they  returned 
in  the  mon.ing,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  any  fnrtlier  repose.  I  am  sure 
every  person  niitst  feel  that  nothiuo; 
could  be  more  natural  ;  jmd  I  put  it, 
that  there  is  iolhtn:>;inc»>nsisteut  in  this 
account  of  Vassah's — that  it  accords 
complt.tcly  whh  the  statement  of 
lieutenant  Howijam,  and  is  only  iucon- 
risttnl  vrith  the  original  story,  as  de- 
posed to  by  De  Mont,  which  was  no- 
thing like  the  truth  of  the  case.  In 
enother  part  of  the  evidence,  your 
lordships  will  recollect,  it  is  stated  that 
£acchi  had  been  sent  to  Charnitz,  and 
yet  extraordinary  as  it  man  appear,  no 
Question  was  piit'to  him  about  this  part 
<rf  the  traiibaclion  to  elicit  his  infor- 
iiMi4itf>  UB  lh«  subject,  or  to  goui  his 


important  a  secret.  How  was  it,  if 
the  charge  was  true,  that  the  bed  linen, 
and  the  body-linen  of  the  parties, 
should  not  ill  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
have  betrayed  liie  guilty  intercourse. 
Le-  me  go  back  to  the  polacca  :  there, 
it  wa-s  true,  (here  was  no  r-.gular  bed- 
clothes ;  for  there  was  only  matting; 
but  there  was  the  body-linen,  which 
must  have  betrayed  Uie  marks  of  such 
an  intercourse,  if  it  had  existed.  But 
there  was  not  even  an  attempt  on  the 
part  cf  ray  learned  friend  to  extract 
any  such  fact  from  De  Mont ;  I  there- 
fore infer,  that  my  learned  friend  knew 
it  was  not  true,  and  that  she  was  per- 
fectly aware,  if  the  attempt  to  prove  it 
bad  been  made,  it  would  have  be«;n 
most  effectually  contradicted.  Then  as 
I  to  the  fact  at  Carhhi'ue,  I  be;  to  call 
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5<Wr  lordships  attention  to  the  circum- 
Btaiices  in  which  her  royai  hijjlincss  was 
living  at  that  period.  Was  it  possible 
to  tioubt,  t'lat  from  s-ome  strani>;e  and 
unfortunate  attempt  to  destroy  this  il- 
lustrious lady,  individuals  thought  it 
might  be  t)  their  advantage  to  pursue 
her  witli  fresh  calumnies  and  that 
persons  of  high  authority  were  placed 
as  spies  about  her.  How  else  comes  it 
to  paf'S.  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reformation,  a  Hatioveri-m  minister  was 
then  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  ?  Why 
else  was  it,  ihal  then, for  the  first  time, 
a  minister  from  this  piotestant  court 
was  accredited  to  his  holiness  the 
pope?  What  other  reason  was  there, 
except  thiit  baron  Ompteda  mig^kt 
come  repeatedly  to  her  royal  high- 
iiess's  table — be  her  guest— and  after- 
wards, her  prosecutor  and  betrayer. 
What  was  the  reason  that,  whenever  ! 
any  question  was  put  to  any  witness, ' 
as  to  that  ohjectijoable  name  of 
Ompteda,  that  some  one  of  nny  learned 
friends  immediately  started  up  with 
an  objection,  that  the  mouth  of  tlie 
witness  might  he  closed,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  any  inforu'ation 
upon  a  pi)int,  which  [  am  sure  your 
lordships  will  feel  essential  to  the 
coming  at  the  truth  of  the  case.  It 
was  evident  that  Majocchi  had  been 
instructed  hy  somebody,  and  for  some 
bjdden  reason,  to  say  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  Ompteda; 
that  it  was  a^  much  unknown  to  him 
as  that  of  any  cliieftain  in  the  San  i- 
wich  Islands.  Now  Mad^ime  De 
Mont  states,  that,  though  she  knew 
the  name  ofOmpieda^  yet  she  never 
heard  the  slightest  imputation  on  him, 
or  of  his  discharging  the  honourable 
duties  of  a  spy  ;  she  never  heard  of 
locks  being  picked,  or  of  servants 
suborned  :  she  has  not  the  sligb;e-!t 
idea  of  any  such  fact  ever  having  takt-n 
place  in  the  family  of  her  royal  lii;;h- 
iiess.  Let  us  look  at  ihs  evi<!?iice 
>j(hich  is  suppressed  and  kept  hack 
fronj  us  on  this  occasion,  becaiise  your 
lordships  cainiot  forget  thai  we  were 
told  by  Kastelli,  that  most  active  agent 
for  t'le  Milan  commission,  that  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  head  of 
tbat  commission,  to  Frankfort,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  important  wit- 
ness of  vhe  name  of  Morris  Oedi,  v\ho 
hid  been  a  servant  in  the  hou  e  of 
>»er  royal  highness,  and  who  is  de- 
Rciibeii  as  having  been  employed  to 
get  poscssiou  of  some  of  her  royal 


highness's  letters.  Why  U  not  Credi 
called  to  explain  this  strange  aud 
mysterious  affair ;  he  was  a  servaut 
in  the  family  when  this  was  going 
forward,  he  was  a  witness  capable  of 
telling  as;  much  probably  as  any  that 
these  persons  could  have  told,  and, 
jierhap?,  was  quite  as  willing  to  have 
told  them.  He  might  have  been 
brought  here  to  make  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case,  wliich  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  public  ju-tice  to  have  thorough- 
ly sifted  to  the  ho; torn  ;  he  went  to 
Frankfort  to  be  examined  by  Mf. 
Cooke,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  be 
examined  by  my  friends  nor  cross- 
examined,  by  us.  There  is  also,  a  wit- 
ness of  the  name  of  Priisoii,  who  is 
not  called,  who  wa?  in  the  service  of 
her" royal  highness,  whom  Rastelli  savir 
when  he  went  to  Frankfort;  but  he 
is  not  now  called  as  a  witness  for 
them.  She  is  proved  to  be  in  this 
country,  and  thon:;h  my  learned- 
friends  have  stated  that;  they  were  so 
anxious  to  bring  every  thiiig  before 
your  lordships,  in  order  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  conclusion  might  be 
drawn  ;  yet  they  have  not  ventured  lo 
call  that  witiiyess.  Now,  my  lords, 
with  regard  to  that  witness,  Majoc- 
chi, you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  under  whicik  he  denied 
any  knowledge  of  Ompteda.  I  think, 
on  the  second  day  of  his  cross-exami-  , 
nati'ui,  he  states  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness, that  he  has  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  him;  he  is  ([uile  a  stranger  to  the  ' 
affair,  and  has  notliing  to  say  on  the 
subject;  he  does  not  even  know  such 
a  person.  But  now  I  will  produce  to 
you  the  evidence  of  William  Cirring- 
ton,  and,  in  introducing  that  wiuiess, 
I  beg  to  call  your  atteniion  lo  the  dif- 
ference of  situation  in  which  my 
learned  friends  on  tlie  otiier  side  are 
placed  to  what  wc  are,  and  the  great 
disadvantages  we  have  had  in  tliis 
case.  Wm.  CarringtdU  has  no  sooner 
left  this  bdr  (witli  the  universal  con- 
fidence an<l  approbation  I  am  quite 
sure  of  every  Ir^nest  man  who  saw 
and  heard  him  give  his  evidence,)  ' 
than  the  maitrials  for  his  criss-exa- 
mination  are  brought  forward  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  books 
are  searched,  his  captain  is  called  to 
town,  and  he  is  cross-examined  with 
the  possession  of  these  materials  ;  and 
.every  act  of  hi«  life  is  sifted  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  Do  I  complain 
of  this  ?    No  ;  if  it  were  uot  irregular 
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I  Would  offer  my  best  thanks   to  the 
noble   lord,   who,   with    great   abiliiy 
QUil     perseverance,      coudticted     that 
cross-cxantiuatiuu ;    and   it    redounds 
to   the    honor   of  the    individual  con- 
cerned  in  it.    Let  us  not  suppose  tbut 
we  attack  witnesses  because  they  are 
m  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  I  say,  what 
fvreign  writers  iiave  said  of  this  coun- 
try, that  you    may  find  jjeutlemeu   in 
the   lowest   class  of  society.     1   say, 
tbat  in  whatever  part  of   society  that 
roau'ii   lot   may  be  cast,  he  has  been 
made  a  gentleman,   and  his  evidence 
will    not  be  disputed    by   any    person 
who  deserves  the  name  of  gentleman. 
He  states  to  yuu  all  the  conversation 
at   pages   558,   579,  and  719,  and  he 
undergoes   the    strictest   cmss-exami- 
naiiuii  in  the  whole  of  this  case  ;  and 
I  will   venture   to  say,  that  anything  ' 
uiure   clear,    more    satislactory,  and  | 
more   convincing,     was   never    drawn  I 
from  any  witness    who  appeared  in    a  ' 
court  of  jusiice.     It  is  perfectly  clear,  ' 
that  this   Majocchi,  who  came    here,  i 
was  instructed  to  deny  the  knowledge  j 
»>f  Ouipteda.     Carriugton  statgs,   that  ' 
that  wiiuess  expressed   the  utmost  in-  ; 
diguatiou    against  Ompteda,    because 
be  had  brought  all   the  seivanis  into  ; 
suspicion  ;    and    declared    that   if  he 
could  meet  Ompteda  in  the  street,  he  ! 
would    kill  him  like  a  dog  J*  and   his  | 
cross-examination  was  in  the  highest  | 
degree  satisfactory.      And  after   this  I 
Jfoung    man,   Carringtou,  had    under-  ' 
Kone  two  or  three  cross-examiuatious, 
ttwas  proved,   as  he  had  stated,  that  ; 
he  was  a  midshipman,  as    he  had  de-  j 
scribed  himself,  of  the  Poictiers.  After  | 
that,   Sir  John  Beresford   was  called, 
who  declared,   that   he   never   parted 
with   a   sailor    with    so   much    re«^ret, 
Ijecause  he  never  knew  a  more   excel- 
lent man  in  the  service.    What  an  ad- 
vautage  there  would  have  been  to  my 
lcar::ed  friends,   supposing  there   had 
been,  io  thewh-de  lifs  of  this  man,  a 
single  bh)t  in  his   character.     What  a 
difference  there  is  between  this   wit- 
ness  and   foreigners,  who  have  come 
from   all   the   distant    comers    of  the 
world.     We  have  no  Admiralty  books 
to  refer  to,   we  know  nothing   of  f* 
reigners  and  foreign  governments,  but 
their  ceremonious  attention  in  forciu'^ 
witnesses    to    come    to    this    country 
agaiuat  her  majesty,  and  their  uncere- 
monious   conduct   iu    not    permittiu"- 
witnesses  to   come   over   here   iu  he" 
favour,  when    we  have  no  power  to 


compel  the    production    of    a  sing^ 
paper— it  is    the  most    striking   illus- 
tration that  ever  was  found  of  the  utt- 
f»aralleled  aud  infinite  disadvantages 
under  which  her  majesty  has  been  la- 
bouring in  the  course  of  this  proceed- 
ing.    It  was  utterly  impossible  for  u» 
to  bring  forward  facts    to   show  that 
ibey  were  subject  to  discredit   out  of 
their    own    mouths ;     therefore,    this 
person  is   so  couiradieted,  and  in  such 
a  manner,   as  to  leave   the   strongest 
suspicion    that   the   stoi^   told  by  De ' 
Mont  is   perfectly  true,  and  that   the 
story  told  by  Majocchi   was   perfectly 
tiue,  and  that  there  were  indiriduals 
base   euough   to'  intrude    themselves 
into  the  intimacy   of  her  royal    high- 
ness with  a  purpose  of  imputing  dis- 
gracefvU  facts  to  her.     Now  we  come 
to  Carlsruhe  ;  and  I  think  we  find  that 
no  less  tlian  three  , ministers   are  em- 
ployed to  collect  evidence  to  send  to 
this  country  of  what  happened  to  them  ; 
and  we  find  that  one  of  those  ministers 
receives    her   royal   highness  into    his 
apartments,  and  that  the  moment  she 
leaves   those   chambers,   he    is    found 
running  about  the  room,  searching  for 
all  thtit  he   thinks  may  tend  to  convict 
her.     1  think  it   is    by  no  means   un- 
charitable to  say,  but  most  absurd  to 
den\,  that   they  thought  ihey  then  had 
her  in  the  trap.     They  were  quite  sure 
that  something  could  be  found  to  work 
to  her  royal  highiiess's  detriment,  and 
some  witne.oses   who   could    depose  to 
soiuethitig  from    which   an   uufavour- 
able  iiilerence  might  be  drawn,  or  that 
it  would  he  their  own  fault  if  they  did 
not.     I'liey  find  in   the  chambermaid 
of  Carlsruhe  a  willing  witness  against 
her.     What  is  it  she   says  ?     Why  she 
saya,   that   on    one  evening  she  went 
with  some  water  to  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami,  aud  that  she  saw  the   princess 
silting  on   his  bed,  while  he  had    his 
arm    round   her  neck.     That    will  be 
found  in  page  182.     It  is  by  uo  means 
iniiiiaterial,     that   almost   every    indi- 
vidual states  his  own  case  ;  each  wit-  " 
ness  produces  his  own  rase;  aud   it  is 
very  remarkable    that    this   Mistress 
Kress,  who   proves  her  case,  receives 
i".o  contirmatiou  in  any  part  of  it  what- 
ever, but  receives  a  direct  contradiction 
from  the   courier  Sacchi,  as  to  a  fact 
which  could    not    be  stated    by  him 
without  the   probability   of  raising  a 
suspicion  in  the  miuds  of  your  lord- 
ships :  for  she  states  that  the  courier 
had  arrived  before  the  bed  was  made. 
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Sha  says,  "  The  courier  arrived,  and 
then  I  pkced  that  bed  in  No,  12.  What 
sort  of  a  bed  was  that  in  No  H  ?  A  broad 
h^di  Was  that  bed  in  No  12  placed  be- 
fore the  princess  arrived,  or  was  it  pla- 
ogd  there  in  conscqutnce  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess?  I  had  been  ordered  (oput 
a  broad  bed.  Had  th^  courier  arrived 
before  that  bed  was  placed  in  No  12? 
The  courier  had  arrived,  and  then  I 
placed  (his  broad  bed  therp  to  which  I 
aliude."  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  her  royal  highness  sent  a  courier 
forward,  knowing  that  at  Carlsruhe  the 
beds  were  particularly  small,  and  that 
the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is, 'that  it  was  so  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  atfordin^  an  opportunity  for  a 
crJKiinal  interaoursrv.ith  Bergami.  But 
if  you  turn  to  p.  435,  to  Sacchi's  RC- 
QOuat  of  the  transaction,  you  will  find 
that,  so  far  from  any  thing  of  that  sort 
happening,  no  change  was  ordered  to  be 
icade  by  him  at  Carlsruhe.  fie  was  then 
a.sked,  "In  the  course  of  that  journey, 
was  not  the  general  condition  of  the 
hod-rooms  for  her  royal  highness  the 
iame  f"  A  pretty  good  leading  question 
48  to  facts  that  took  place  three 
years  ago,  but  the  same  kind  of"  ques- 
tjons  were  put  to  Majocchi..  He  says, 
"  I  continued  'o  bespeak  the  beds  n« 
far  as  Carlsrulre,  but  when  we  arrived 
at  Carlsruhe  the  same  thing  happened 
three  as  happened  at  Turin  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  room.  I  did  not 
meddle  witli  it  any  more  during  the 
ipurney,  leaving  her  royal  highness 
to  choose  any  rooms  she  liked."  Now 
Ki  to  his  coining  to  order  the  beds,  and 
^'  tlie  placing  them  there  under  his  direc 
I  tions,  he  states,  that  he  had  given  the 
^'  orders  as  far  at  Carlsruhe,  but  when 
they  got  there  the  arrangements  were 
'  actually  altered.  Now  that  is  one  cir- 
camstance  which  shews  that  whenever 
the  parties  are  fairly  contrasted  toge- 
ther, it  will  almost  uniformly  be  found, 
that  wherever  there  is  an  opportwiily 
for  contradiction,  that  contradiction 
will  appear  in  the  evidence  they  give. 
Nhw  Barbara  Kress  says,  that  she  re- 
members Sacchi  coming  the  night  before 
and  she  does  not  recollect  where  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  dined  on  (iiat 
day.  Then  she  is  asked,  "  Upon  your 
carrying  the  water  into  No  12,  did  you 
■pe  any  persons  in  t  at  room  ? 
Vies  [  did" — I  only  wish  to  know 
baw  my  learned  frierxls  reconcile  his 
evidence  with  Mrs.  Kress.  Sho  states, 
that  ber  royal  highness  was  nUinfoa 


Bergami'g  bed,  and  that  he  had  bis  aigo* 
j  round  the  Princess'  neck,  and  s^he  in- 
I  stantly  started  up  ;  but  she  (the  witness) 
did  not  stay  further  to  see  what  passe^. 
1  Now  inihe  first  place,  I  wili  call  your 
i  attention  to  this  fact,  that  in  her  cross- 
I  examination  she  xvon't  ventnre  tp  deny 
that  she  has  stated  that  she  went  into 
another  room  to  satisfy  herself  whether 
the  countess  of  Oldi  was  the  person 
sitting  on  that  bed  ;  I  think  that  wUi 
satisfy  your  lordships  ^hat  the  person 
sitting  there  on  that  bed,  could  by  no 
possibility  have  been  the  princess  of 
Wales,  She  states  in  the  course  of  her 
examination  that  she  will  by  no  means 
state  that  she  did  not  go  into  another 
room  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  countess  of  Oldi  was  there, 
'  go  that  she  had  some  doubt  whether 
the  countess  of  Oldi  was  not  the  peji- 
8on  who  was  sitting  on  that  bed,  an4 
therefore  I  should  infer  that  it  is  a  most 
gross  attempt  to  introduce  that  charg« 
against  her  royal  highness,  which  it  i« 
quite  impossible  to  believe.  I  woaLd 
call  your  lordships'  attention  to  pa^ 
209,  where  she  is  asked,  "  After  you 
had  seen  the  person  that  you  took  for 
the  Pr.ncess  In  the  evening  in  Bergannfi 
room,  did  youtiot  go  to  see  whether  tha 
countess  Oldi  was  in  her  room  ?  No  ; 
I  carried  immediately  the  water  to  No. 
5,  and  there  they  were  standing  ;  at 
No.  5  the  countess  lodged."  So  that 
she  did  go  immediately  after  she  had 
been  in  Bergami's  room  ;  she  did  go 
to  the  room  of  the  countess  of  Oldi. 
*•  Did  not  you  go  to  No,  5,  in  order  to 
see  whether  tlie  countess  was  ther«  ? 
Ve«,  I  went,  just  there.  Did  you  ooJt 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whft- 
iher  the  countess  was  there  >  I  went 
and  Just  saw  that  it  was  the  Princeaa. 
Did  not  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  tha  countess  was  there  f 
N  >,  1  went  not  there  ;  I  just  carried 
the  water  there.  Will  you  swear  you 
did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath 
that  you  have  taken  in  order  to  atces- 
tahi  whether  the  countess  was  there  ? 
I  went  just  there  to  carry  the  watvr, 
,  because  I  must  do  this,  as  I  did  it 
every  eveniag.  Will  you  swear,  by 
the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  did 
not  go  to  thatrooitt  in  part  for  tha 
purpose  of  ascerlaiaing  whether  ih» 
oosntess  of  Oldi  was  there?  I  caa- 
not  say  this  ;  1  did  not  go  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  I  have  never  thought  that  f 
should  be  asked  about  this."  Sb« 
knew  what  she  should  be  asked,  and 
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kH  tl:e  gurroundinp  facts  which  rela'es 
to  the  transactions  is  cleared  out  of  her 
mind.  Tiien,  alittie  further,  she  says, 
I  have  never  had  anythnu^htalwut  this 
««  I  never  thouj^ht  I  should  be  asked 
about  it."Then,  on  further  examination, 
"  Will  you  swear,  u}.»ou  the  oath  you 
have  Ukeu,  that  you  have  never  told  any 
person  that  you  did  go  o  the  room  of 
Iheconnless'for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  she  was  there  or  not  ? — I  can- 
not recollect  it;  1  have  no  thought 
about  it  whether  I  have  said  it  to  any 
bcdy.  Will  you  f  wear  you  never  had  any 
convcrsatioit  with  any  person  about 
(Toing  info  madame  Oldi's  room  that 
night: — I  can  swear  that  I  never  had  a 
conversation  with  any  body  about  this 
matter, — namely,  that  I  wtnt  there  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  countess  Oldi  was  thrre  or  not." 
Though  she  has  already  admitted  that 
she  went  into  the  countess  of  Oldi's 
room  for  some  purpose  or  other.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  think  on  these  facts,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  not  to  see,  that  if 
there  is  any  irutb  whatever  in  these 
circumstances  to  which  she  has  depohed, 
that  she  had  some  doubt  of  the  person 
sitting  CD  that  bed ;  and  when  you  come 
to  look  at  the  other  parts  of  her  evi- 
dence, in  which  she  state- first  of  all, 
all  the  circumstances  from  which  this 
inference  is  drawn,  I  think  there  is  no 
part  which  furnishes  any  proof  against 
her  royal  highness.  I  only  need  to 
shew  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
bargain  :  she  went  to  Hanover,  and 
there  saw  baron  Berstett  ;  her  com- 
pensation is  very  little)  very  little! 
which  is  the  answer  that  all  t'ese  per- 
sons give,  except  the  captaiu  and  the 
mate  and  Mrs.  Kress.  But  those  who 
have  uncertain  compensations,  know  the 
circumstances  of  payment^  and  they 
know  full  well  that  ihcy  will  have  no 
chance  of  being  paid,  unlrss  they  swear 
up  to  the  mark,  and  therefore  your 
lordships  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  ex- 
traordinary and  enormous  compensation 
(coQsiderina^  the  situation  of  this 
woman  in  life)  which  she  received  for 
performing  this  journey.  Now  another 
circumstance  from  which  thi^  is  inferred 
is,  that  on  one  day  she  foui.d  a  grey 
cloak  in  the  bed  of  Berganii,  and  she 
states  that  she  aflerwards  saw  the  clnak 
on  her  royal  highness.  How  it  came 
on  the  bed  nobody  knows.  But  then 
Bl}'  lords,  there  is  a  third  fait  of  an  ex- 
traordinary description,  which  1  have 
before  alluded   to— the  fact  of  stains 


which  appeared  npoD  the  bed. '  Kow  rt 
U  quite  left   in  the  dark  at  what  time 
these  stains  were  found.     At  jiage  188, 
the  whole  of  that  evidence  is  given,  ami 
it  is  left  entirely  unproved  the  day  and 
the  time,  except   that  ic   was    on  ilie 
morning  of   some  day  when  she  was 
making  her  bed  on  which   tho-^:^  smins 
were  found,  whether  after  or  before  the 
time  that  she   saw  any  body  sitting  on 
the  bed  at  the  time  she  it)und  the  cloak 
in  the  bfd  is  left  entirely    uncertain; 
aid  when  you  come  to  look  at  what  she 
thinks  proper  to  state  on  oath  on  that 
niglr,  1  am  sure  you  will  say  that  this  is 
not  what  is  to  be  believed.     In  the  first 
place,    the    rondiiion  in    v^hich    it    is 
found,   is   perfectly    inconsistent,   that 
the   stains     should    Le     at    once    the 
co'our,    and   yet    in    a    state    of    hu- 
midity— I  take  it  to   be   an   impossi- 
bility.    She  is  a  married  woman,   and, 
on   being    asked  as     o  the   nature  of 
those  stains,  she  says   she  has  not   in- 
spected tliem   so  nearly,  but  she  'aw 
tliey   were   white ;    she  says   she   has 
made  the  beds  of  married  persons  in 
the  house,  and  then,  wlicn  asked  as  to 
the  appearance  of  tliose  stains  seen  in 
his  bed,  she  has  the  impudence  to  say, 
being  hrought   here  to  provt-  uotiiing 
material  besides,  if  at  least  this  is  ma- 
I  terial,  "  You  will  pardon  me ;  I  have 
;  not   reflected  on  this,  I  have  had  no 
i  thought   on   it   whatever."      For   wliy, 
;  then,   if  she  has  had  no  thouglit  of  it 
j  whatever,  why  is  this  statement   made 
I  here,  and  why  is  this  reiuctiiut  witness 
i  brought  to  make  the  people  of  England 
believe  this  story.     My  lords,  it  is  per- 
I  fectly  impossible   a  woman  should   to 
I  conduct  herself,  who  is  calleJ  to  speak 
I  ti)   a    fact  of  that  description ;  she  n 
I  unprepared   with    an    answer:    if  th« 
I  thing    be   true  she  ought  to  have  de- 
i  clared  it.     It  is  trifling  with  your  lord- 
ships' understandings  tosuppose  thai  she 
1  is  to  be  believed  on  this  subject.  And  the 
j  blush  we  saw  on  her  face— the  lastfeeh- 
ings'of  expiring  modesty — were  they  the 
I  struggles  of  conscious  truth,  or  the 
i  last  expiring  stings  of  remorse,  at  hav- 
ing told  the  falsehoods  which  she  had 
been   forced  to  tell,    you   may  judge 
from  her  way  of  tellingthose  falsehoods ; 
she  h.-  s  condemned  herself  by  the  evi- 
dence  she  then  gave  ;    tlie   evidence 
she  then  g;ive  is  perf''ctly  impossible, 
and     therefore    she     has    oommitted 
peijury,  and  1  shall  show  it  was  per- 
jury by  the  evidence  which  I  can  refer 
to  against  her.    My  lords,  at  page  7 1 7, 
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Mr.  Hownam  states  that  he  went  to 
Carhrbue,  that  her  royal  highness  was 
there  received  by  the  grand  chaniber- 
laiu  on  getting  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
the  baron  d'Ende  was  appo  nted  to 
attend  her  always  after ;  that  she  was 
almost  always  at  court,  or  in  the  family 
of  the  grand  dyke,  that  she  dined 
usually  during  her  stay  at  Carlsrhue  at 
the  court,  or  else  at  the  margravine's, 
the  grand  duke's  mother,  and  that  her 
royal  highness  mostly  supped  out.  Tliat 
the  supper  was  given  at  the  grand 
duke's,  and,  as  he  thinks,  once  at  the 
margravine's,  and  there  were  parties 
assembled  to  meet  her.  This  woman, 
who  was  an  outcast,  and  who  was  then 
iu  a  state  of  public  prostitution,  and 
become  .so  unfit  to  be  leceived  any 
where,  because  of  the  disgrace  which 
she  brought  on  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  was  yet  constantly  dining 
at  the  grand  duke's,  by  whom  parties 
were  assembled  to  meet  her,  except 
the  first  day's  dinner  at  the  margra- 
vine's. Ho  was  cross-examined,  at 
page  767,  not  cross-examined,  but  some 
cjuestioiis  were  put  to  hira  by  some  of 
your  lordships  : — "  You  have  said,  that 
at  Carlsrhue  the  princess  dined  with 
the  grand  duke,  except  the  day  that  she 
diued  with  the  margravine — did  you 
dine  in  company  with  her  royal  high- 
ness on  those  occasions  ?     I  did. 

"  You  have  said  also  that  she  supped 
at  the  grand  duke's,  and  also  at  the 
margravine's  ;  did  you  sup  iu  company 
with  her  ?     Yes,  I  did. 

**  At  what  o'clock  at  that  court  is  the 
dinnei  ?  1  positively  cannot  recollect 
that. 

"  About  what  hour  ?  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  hour  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
mark  it. 

"  Have  you  any  recollection  of  ^the 
lateness  of  the  hour  of  sui)per  and  the 
evening  parties  there?  1  cannot  say  to 
what  hour  they  lasted ;  they  lasted 
late  in  the  nights,  probably  twelve 
o'clock. 

"  Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
say  whet  er  the  princess  had  time  to 
return  home  between  dinner  and  sup- 
per; between  the  dinner  and  the  subse- 
quently going  to  the  other  bouse,  or 
jiupping  at  the  same  house  ?  I  should 
imagine  yes"' 

"  Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on 
any    one  of  those  days,  return    home 
befwecn  the  dinner  and  supper  t     1  do 
iiq,t  rucoUect  that, 
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**  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  %k\9 
did  not  ?  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
1  do  not  reco'lect  the  circumstance  ;  if 
I  had  the  smallest  recollection  of  it,  I 
have  no  end  iu  keeping  it  back,  in 
w.tholding  it." 

For  which  I  am  sure  every  man  will 
commend  him.  Then  what  chevalier 
Vassali  says  in  page  935,  puts  the 
question  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt: 
he  stales  that  he  arrived  at  Carlsrhue 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  and  go^ 
there  about  noon.  Her  royal  highness 
dined  alternately  with  the  grand  duke 
and  the  margravine,  and  passed  the 
evenings  in  company  with  those  dis- 
tinguished persons.  He  further  states, 
on  one  of  the  evenings,  Hergami  com- 
plained of  having  the  head-ache,  and 
joined  his  sister,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  iiui.  "They  went  about  fiva 
o'clock,  and  instead  of  leaving  the 
grand  duke's  at  the  same  time,  her 
royal  highness  remained  with  the  du- 
chess, and  the  witness  remained  thera 
too.  They  quitted  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  he  says  that  he  himself 
sang  with  the  duchess  that  eveuing. 
He  goes  through  the  whole  story  of 
their  dining  and  supping,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  likely  to  be  strongly 
impressed  on  his  memory,  because  he 
recollects  dining  with  the  grand  duk«, 
which  we  know  is  proved  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  which  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  entirely  excluded  from 
his  memory.  Then  if  your  lordship» 
look  at  page  944,  you  will  perceive  he 
is  asked  to  fix  the  time,  "  What  tinie 
did  they  dine  ?     About  three  o'clock. 

"  What,  time  did  the  coiwersazzioBSi 
commence  ?     At  no  fixed  time. 

"  About  what  time  ?  From  half-y^t 
seven  to  eight  o'cUck. 

"  Where  was  it  you  dined  at  Caiis- 
rhue  the  first  day  ?  At  the  margra- 
vine's, 

"  Was  Bergami  there?    Y'S. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  he  dined  tlxerc 
the  first  day  ?     Ves. 

"  Where  did  her  royal  highness  dine 
the  second  day  ?  At  the  grand  duke's." 

This  is  his  cross-examiaaliou. 

"  Will  you  swear  that  he  dined  the^t 
that  day  ?     Yes. 

"  Did  Bcrgami  dine  with  her  roy^l 
highuess  ev<;ry  day  at  Carlsrhue  '  H,« 
di.J. 

"  What    day   after  >our  arrival    at 
.  Carlsrhue   was   it   that    Bcr,sami   wa« 
takvu  ill?     The  lecoud  lis^f. 
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**  At  what  time  was  l>e  taken  ill  ? 
At  dinner  time,  abuut  half-past  four 
or  five  o'clock." 

Which  would  be  the  time  the  dinner 
•was  taken  from  the  table  accordinsj 
to  the  hour  which  lieut.  Ilownam  gives 
you  of  it. 

"  You  sny  he  returned  to  the  inn, 
did  he  rejoin  your  party  that  evening? 
He  did,  when  we  went  home. 

•*  About  what  time  did  you  return 
home?  1  believe  about  iialf-past  seven 
or  eight  o'clock." 

Now,  my  lords,  as  that  was  stated,  it 
trould  have  appeared  to  lie  a  confirnia- 
tion  ;  and  I  think  it  was  from  one  of 
your  lordships,  who  put  a  question  to 
him,  that  we  got  full  explanation  of 
the  account  ^ivin  by  him,  which  proves 
that  what  Barbara  Kress  stated  could 
not  be  true,  not  because  the  princess 
and  Bergami  might  not  be  together  the 
first  evening,  or  the  second  evening, 
but  that  he  accounts  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  he  dined  at  ihe  grand 
duke's,  coming  home,  and  there  being 
received  by  a  parly,  and  afterwards 
going  out  to  the  margravine's,  and  the 
■whole  of  the  tin)e  he  accounts  for  in 
«ich  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  doubt  of  the  story  of  the  bed-room, 
and  the  placing  of  Bergami's  arm  round 
her  royal  highness's-neck,  being  untrue. 
Then  in  page  .96'1  the  following  ques- 
tions are  ])ut  to  him  :— » 

"•When  the  princess,  on  the  second 
sight  she  was  at  Carlsriiue,  returned 
from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  ac- 
company her  ?     I  did  not. 

**  When  did  you  go  there  ?  When 
the  returned  home — between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock. 

**  It  is  about  that  time  that  I  a«n 
now  asking ;  did  you  accompany  her  ? 
\es. 

"  Into  what  room  of  the  inn  did  you 
accompany  the  princess  r  Into  the  sa- 
loon. 

"  Whom  did  you  find  there  ?  Ber- 
|j;«tni  and  his  sister,  and  aiiotiier  person 
in  the  street  came  to  meet  us. 

"  Was  Bergtinii  dressed  at  that  time  ? 
He  was  in  a  uniform. 

*•  How  was  her  royal  highness 
dxessed  ?     Only  in  a  court  dress. 

"  l>iil  her  myal  highness  remain  for 
iVQ>' time  in  tiiat  room  ciilled  the  sa- 
luDii  ?  Some  lime,  uud  then  went  to 
Hj*e  margravine's,  and  they  remained 
■«i£h  liie  evening  party  till  ten  o'clock 
tLat  creniug." 


[      So  that  there  is  everj-  thing  during^ 
the  whole  of  her  royal  highness's  res>- 
denre  at  Carlsrhue  accounted  for  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  this  story  of  Bar- 
bara Kress  can  be  true,  unless  he  has 
stated   what  is  false,  which  I  do   not 
think  any  one  can  imagine  he  has  done  ; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  mistake   on    such   a    subject.      My 
learned  fri<  nd  ino:eniously  asked  where 
they  dined  at  Munich?     Why,  the  an- 
swer was,  we  dined  at  the  lal)le  of  the 
king  and  queen  three  or  four  times  in 
the   course  of  the   time,    and    ha\ing 
dined  occasionally  at   the  table  of  the 
queen  alternately,  in    general  passing 
one  day  at  the   grand  duke's,  another 
at  the  margravine's,  «here  she  passed 
the  night.     I  think  it  is  proved  that  on 
the  other  four  nights  tiiere  was  no  pos- 
sibility-of  the  story  being  true ;  and,  I 
think,    when   such  a  proof  has    been 
given,   itthrons  a  good  deal  of  suspi- 
cion on   every  other  part  of  the  ca'-e. 
But,  my  lords,  if  tiiis  German  female 
waiter  is  to  be  considered  as  etfectually 
contradicted  in  her  evidence,  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  male  waiter,  who  probably 
was  aware  of  the  same  circumstances 
of  prosecution  and  vigilance,  placed  his 
eye   to    the  key-hole    of    the   door   at 
Trieste — a  most  happy  employment  for 
a  person  of  his  honourable  profession — 
and  then    pretends  to  tell   your  lord- 
ships, that  for  three  or  four  mornings  he 
saw    Bergami  going  in  a  state  of   un- 
dress from  her  royal  highness's  room  to 
his  own.      What  shall  we  think  of  that 
imtividual  beciining   a  witness,  adven- 
turing in   that  gainful   trade,  and  well 
knowing    ail    tlie     advantages    which 
would  be  found  to  result  frum  a  jou»- 
ney  t  >  England-  ou  tliis  iuipurtant  occa- 
sion.    He  thinUs   proper  to  state  that 
they  remained  six  days   at   the  inn,  a 
circumstance  out  of  which,  it  weis  felt> 
too  singular  a  meaning  might  be  made 
of  )t,  to  make  it  wholly  unimportant, 
and  therefore,    in    order   to   make   his 
case  complete,   he  does  not  leave   this 
young  lady  to  speak  to  particulars,  bat 
says,  that  it  was  the  habit  and  practice 
ou  every  one   of  these   three  or   fi'ur 
mornings,  and  says  that   he  saw   this 
tai^e  place. 

My  lords,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dc- 
scriiie  this  man  ;  if  he  v  i^  a  man, 
whom  your  loidships  may  have  forgot- 
ten, !  am  quite  sure  my  learned  friend's 
portrait  of  him  cannot  be  forgott^. 
Having    argued   ou   the    likelihood   of 
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Ate  evidence  heins;  false — and  the  pro- 
bability is  entitled  to  very  great  consi- 
deration, particularly  so  when  it  is 
found,  that  out  of  the  very  numerous 
places  at  which  her  royal  highness  is 
supposed  to  have  conducted  herself  so 
unguardedly,  there  are  only  two  wit- 
nesses called  who  speak  to  any  fact  of 
this  description ;  and  each  of  these 
two  witnesses  make  out  a  clear  and 
decidetl  contradiction  to  themselves. 
The  evidence  of  Pieiro  Cuchi  your  lord- 
ships will  hnd  in  page  167,  and  those 
which  fo  low.  liCt  me  direct  your  at- 
tention to  this  man's  evidence.  There 
was  no  question  put  to  Sacchi  how  long 
be  remained  at  Trieste — no  question 
put  to  lie  Mont,  how  long  she  re- 
mained at  Trieste — not  a  word;  but 
this  man  is  brought  against  us  to  state 
this  fact,  that  she  continued  six. entire 
days.  Cuchi  swears  positively  that  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  mistake  as 
to  the  length  of  time  being  six  days, 
though  he  could  not  recollect  whether 
a  Sunday  was  one  of  them.  He  is 
lasked,— 

*'  How  many  times  did  you  see  that 
during  the  six  days  her  royal  highness 
remained  at  Trieste  ?  Three  or  four 
times. 

"  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
Bcrgami  was  dressed  when  coming  out 
of  tbe  room  of  her  royal  highness  ?  He 
had  a  dress  made  in  the  Polish  fashion, 
with  some  gold  lace  on  it,  which  came 
from  the  waist  down  behind. 

"  What  else  besides  that?  He  had 
drawers. 

"  Had  he  any  stockings  on  ?  Some- 
times he  had  stockings,  and  sometimes 
pantaloons,  which  were  at  once  stock- 
ings and  pantaloons ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say,  for  i  was  looking  eut  through 
the  key-hole  of  my  room." 

And  then,  ou  cross-examination, 
nearly  the  first  question  asked  is — 

"  Have  yon  any  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cess's having  remained  so  long  as  five 
or  six  days  ?     Of  that  I  ara  quite  sure. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?     No  more. 

"  Biit  are  you  sure  that  she  re- 
mained so  long  as  five  or  six  days  ? 
Yes. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day*  of  the 
week — the  day  on  which  she  cameP  I 
don't  remember. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  on 
which  she  went  away?  Never,  if  any 
Ijody  had  told  me  something  to  that 
poin^  1  might  have  ascertained  it ;  but 
I  dou't  remember. 


He  says,  *'  the  door  of  which  I  have 
spoken  was  a  door  that  opened  in  the 
dining-room,  a  secret  dour,  that  could 
not  be  knuwu  to  be  a  door  by  any 
body  in  the  dining-room  ;  it  was  co-> 
vered  with  painted  canvass.  The  best 
possible  situation  for  a  spy  to  select. 
There  he  says  he  saw  this  persoa 
coming  from  the  room  of  the  princess 
three  or  four  mornings  out  of  six; 
when  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibi^r 
lity  of  doubt,  that  she  slept  but  one 
ni;;lit  at  that  place,  and  that  on  the 
following  day  she  set  out  on  her  journey 
towards  Venice,  by  the  evidence  givea 
by  lieutenant  Howuara  ou  that  subject. 
But  looking  at  it  in  the  eye  of  a, 
lawyer,  1  will  not  press  his  evidence 
further  ;  it  will  hereafter  come  on  ia 
another  place ;  for  we  feel  that  we 
should  not  be  performing  our  duty  if 
we  abstained  from  bringing  this  man 
to  justice.  If  he  is  to  be  found  tax 
Cotton  Garden  at  the  time  we  call  oa 
him — if  he  should  not  have  followed 
the  example  of  Rastelli,  and  have  gone 
otf  to  quiet  his  anxious  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  continent — if  he  is  re» 
raaining  in  this  country,  it  is  a  duty« 
which  we  owe  to  her  majesty  and  t» 
the  whole  humau  race,  to  bring  that 
man  to  justice,  and  to  let  him  feel, 
that  they  who  undertake  to  give 
suborned  evidence  for  the  gratificatioD 
of  the  basest  wishes,  and,  by  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  impeach  the  cha- 
racter of  the  realm— that  the  highest 
individual  iu  the  world  should  not  do 
so  iu  England  without  b^ing  brought 
to  justice  fur  his  conduct;  But  lieute- 
nant Hownam's  evidence  puts  an  end 
beyond  all  question  to  the  testimony 
of  this  waiter ;  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant t(u  remember,  that  he  was  not 
cross-examined  by  my  friends  as  to  his 
memory  or  means  of  knowledge. 
He  says,  "  on  her  royal  highness's 
arrival  at  Trieste,  the  deputy-governor 
received  her  royal  highness  ;  she  went 
to  the  opera.  We  left  Trieste  on  the 
following  day,  about  5  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  you  will  remember 
the  cauiiou  with  which  he  speaks. 
Then  he  is  asked, 

*'  Have  you  any  particular  reason 
which  assists  your  recollection  ?  1  have 
a  letter  that  I  wrote  at  the  time  from 
Venice,  on  our  airival  ai'thal  place, 
which  is  dated  the  18th  of  Apnl  in  tite 
morning,  and  I  have  in  my  poclut  a 
letter  written  to  a  lady  to  whom  1  bayf 
since  been  married." 
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It  U  tiipned  from  Venice,  put  in  the 
■O't-office  itiere,  and  has  the  Veiiice 
pott-mark  on  it.  You  will  recoiled 
that  1  e  wrote  it  on  the  17tU  :  it  is 
dated  the  letli;  they  arrived  at  Trieste 
no  the  15th,  tbcy  left  on  the  I'>th,  and 
he  write*  front  Venice  on  the  ITih,  her 
royal  highness  having  left  it  in  the 
■fteninoii.  Upon  this  there  in  not  a 
iiogle  question  put  to  him  ;  they  do 
not  ask  him  to  look  at  hi«  letter;  they 
dn   not    make    the    smallegt   doubt  of 


dence  that  the  aduUeroug  intercourse 
stated,  has  not  taken  |>iaLe.  It  is  evi- 
dent tliaithe  ot>ject  in  carrying;  on  this 
p'roseciitiou  is  to  affix  a  stigma  on  her 
majesty,  and  to  attribute  to  her  con- 
duct an  indelicacy  which  would  be 
disgraceful  to  her  rank.  Now,  my 
lords,  I  go  to  another  part  of  the  case. 
In  the  opening  of  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  he  attributed  to 
her  royal  highness  a  system  of  inde- 
licacy  and   impropriety   of    manners. 


his  statement ;  iheyfeel — they  know — la   disposition   to   encourage    vice  and 


that  it  i^  true;  and  the  same  state- 
meut  is  made  by  captain  Vassali  in 
page  VSS  of  the  evidence.  1  do  not 
tnean,  my  Itirds,  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  low  anil  disgusting  details  which 
have  been  stated  in  this  part  of  the 
evidence,  for  if  this  were  only  a  ca5e 
of  key  boles  and  chamber  utensils,  ] 
think  your  lordships  would  hardly  be 
Kitting  here  to  investigate,  it  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  inquire  why  De  Mont  was 
tiot  examined  upon  this  evidence.' 
Why  has  De  Mont  never  said  any 
ihing  about  it  if  the  story  was  true.' 
The  reason  is  plain,  because  in  that 
c»ie  she  imist  have  known  that  she 
could  be  easily  contradicted.  She 
has  not  ihou;;bt  fit  to  state  one  word 
respecting  that  simple  fact.  Surely, 
^f  Berganii  had  at  one  place  con- 
stantly slept  out  of  his  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  resorting  to  that  of  her 
Toyal  highness,  or  her  royal  highness 
bad  once  slept  out  of  her  bed,  for  the 

Enrpuse  of  going  to  the  embraces  of 
lergami,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  known  to  those  who 
fttteuded  to  their  rooms,  and  of  course 
t«>  this  chambermaid,  by  the  appear- 
•Dce  of  the  beds  the  next  morning. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  during  the 
vhole  period  in  which  ibis  adulterous 
tounexion  is  supposed  to  have  existed, 
In  DO  one  room  is  any  thing  of  that 
•ort  discovered,  therefore  I  make 
WpoD  that  tile  same  observation  which 
I  did  a»  to  the  appearance  of  stains  in 
ihe  linen.  In  the  absence  of  such  evi- 
dence which,  if  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutors  of  the  bill  were 
true,  it  would  have  been  most  easy  to 
have  produced,  but  it  being  a  part  of 
«be  subject  which  was  capable  of  con- 
Uadictii.n,  such  evidence  has  not  been 
thought  proper  to  Jdc  given.     It  is  a 


profligacy,  which,  if  true,  would  have 
been    most    disgraceful    to    her   royal 
highness's  morals,   and  such  as  it  was 
quite  impossible   you    could  conceive 
that   any  person  of  rank    would  have 
been    guilty  of   without   it   was   esta- 
blished by  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
clusive evidence.     My  learned   friend, 
tlie  Attorney-General,  told  you  that, 
during  the    carnival,    the   most   dis- 
graceful scenes  took  place  at  the  Ba- 
rona— scenes  which  he  would  rather 
leave  to  the  witnesses  to  describe  than 
offend  your  lordships'  ears  by  repeat- 
ing himself;  and   that   he   W'uld    sa- 
tisfy your  lordships  that  this  house  at 
the  Barona    rather  deserved  the  name 
of  a  brothel  than  a  palace  fit  for  her 
royal  highness  :  that  balls  were  giveiv 
tKere,   which   were    not   attended    by 
persons  of   rank   and   nobility  in  the 
neighbourhood,   not  by  persons    who, 
if  her  majesty  had  kept  up  her  dignity, 
would  have  been  proud  of  the  honour, 
but  that  they  were  attended   by  none 
but  persons  of  the  lowest  description  ; 
and  1  remember  that  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, in  his  summing  up,  stated  that 
scenes  took  place  there  which,  if  true, 
proved   that   her  royal   highness   was 
low   in  morals,  low  in  her  character, 
degraded  in  hertpriuciples  ai:d  feelings, 
and   so   on.     The  greatest  liceutious- 
uess  was   exhibited  there  during  the 
carnival,     but     which     licentiousness 
ought  not   to  be  stated  as    an  impu- 
tation on  her  majesty,  "  unless,"   said 
the  Attorney-General,   "  I    were    sa- 
tisfied iti  my  conscience  that  I  shall  be 
able   tn    prove  it  was  with   her   ma- 
jesty's knowledge."     Now,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  is  it  proved  that  those 
scenes  occurred   with   the   knowledge 
of  her  royal  highness, — nor  is  it  proved 
that  they  occurred   at   ail.     Now,  my 


most  decisive  proof  that  no  such  thing  ^ords,  your  lordships  canuot  forget  the 
occurred  :  it  follows,  1  say,  as  the  endeavour  that  was  made  to  convert 
most  reasonable  deduction  that  can  ^^^  exhibition  of  the  tricks  of  Ma- 
be  made  lu  the  abieao*  of  such  evi.  honet,  a  persou  described  as   under 
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servinj  the  name  of  a  man,  into  a 
most  serious  charge  against  her  royal 
hishuesi.  Mahomet  was  poiiit-sil  out 
as  a  liind  of  master  of  the  revels,  at 
these  indecent  balls,  and  it  was  stated 
tSat  exhibitions  took  place  at  them 
which  would  shock  the  delicacy  of  a 
person  of  the  grossest  morals.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  there  at  all,  and  from 
all  that  is  staled  in  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  there  is 
nothing — no  one  act  of  indecency 
proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
ball-room,  and  nothing  stated  as 
having  passed  under  the  observation 
of  her  royal  highness.  My  lords,  it  is 
stated  that  when  firi^  those  balls 
liegan,  persons  of  distinction  did  at- 
tend them,  but  that  afterwards,  by 
seeing  those  disgraceful  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, they  woidd  not  attend  them 
any  longer.  Now  let  me  look  at  that 
for  one  moment.;  if  that  been  the  tactj 
iwhy  was  none  of  those  individuals 
called  who  were  supposed  to  have  at- 
tended when  those  balls  first  took 
place,  when  there  was  nothing  shock- 
ing or  disgusting,  but  who  afterwards 
withdrew  themselves  from  scenes  of 
so  much  immorality  as  my  learned 
friends  described.  Now  is  it  not  a 
little  too  much  for  any  counsel  to 
state  what  are  the  motives  of  particular 
individuals  for  withdrawing  them- 
Relves  from  her  loyal  highness,  and 
founding  it  on  improper  and  indecent 
exhibitions  n)ade  in  her  presence, 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  a  single 
act  of  ihat  description  ;  without  calling 
any  one  of  the  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  felt  themselves  degraded 
by  attending  these  balls  ;  and  without 
proving  that  any  individual  ever  with- 
drew from  these  balls.  These  censors 
of  morals — thes«  delicate  critics  on 
propriety,  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Cvitnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
The  only  witness  as  to  this  fact  was 
Majoccki,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
Sacchi.  Was  it.known  that  their  de- 
positions would  be  contradicted  ?  Are 
they  not  contradicted?  An  examina- 
tion exparte  was  taken  at  Milan,  and 
yet  some  of  those  very  witnesses  have 
told  you,  in  the  most  distinct  terms, 
when  speaking  of  these  balls,  that  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness 
nothing  particular  was  observed. 
They  all  agreed  that  if  any  thing  irre- 
gular happened,  it  did  not  fall  under 
her  royal  higbness's    observation.     It 


]  was  said  by  one  of  these  virtuous  wit- 
nesses, that  her  royal  highness  wit- 
nessed these  improprieties,  and  so  far 
I  from  expressing  any  disapprobation, 
I  she  was  pleased  at  it.  Now  M.  De 
Mont,  in  page  290  and  3C3,  expressly 
negatives  that  particular  fact.  In  the 
first  place  my  learned  friend  introduced 
that  by  askitig— 

"  How  long  flid  you  continue  at  the 
Barona  ?  The  first  tune  two  ur  three 
days. 

'*  Did  you  ever  afterwards  return  ? 
Yes. 

•'  How  long  did  you  continue  then 
at  the  Barona  ?     Near  two  mouth*. 

•'  Was  Hergami  and  her  royal 
highness  there  the  whole  of  that  time  ? 
No. 

"Where  did  they  go  to?  To  Ger- 
many. 

♦'  How  long  werfi  they  at  the  Ba- 
rona before  they  went  to  Germany? 
Nearly  one  month." 

And  now  there  comes  a  very  im- 
portant question,  put  by  my  learned 
frie!i<l  to  this  witness,  about  that 
month,  and  certainly  if  it  had  been 
asked  of  a  respectable  witness,  it  would 
have  been  applicable  to  the  case. 
"  Did  you  make  any  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  Bergami  and  her  royal 
highness,  how  they  conducted  thein> 
selves  towards  each  other  during  this 
time."  Your  lordships  will  not  forget 
that  this  question  is  got  out  of  her 
own  instructions.  The  answer  is,  "  I 
made  no  particular  observation." 
"  How  did  they  address  each  other." 
To  be  sure  such  a  question  was  a 
pretty  good  bolus  for  &Hy  witnessr,  and 
very  little  doubt  conld  be  entertained 
that  it  arose  out  of  information  re- 
ceived from  Milan.  Well,  what  is  the 
answer?  ♦♦  The  princess  sometimes 
said,  <  Bergami,'  and  sometimes^ 
'^hou,'  lo  Bergami,  and  Bergami  said, 
'  princess'  to  her."  Tl;en  she  is  asked, 
"  While  you  were  at  the  Barona  did 
Bergami  do  any  thing  to  her  royal 
highness."  Now  really  that  is  a  pretty 
leading  question,  and  it  shows  what 
the  intention  w^s  in  choosing  to 
question  her  about  the  peculiarity  of 
conduct ;  and  1  may  venture  to  say, 
it  never  would  have  been  put  in  this 
court  if  it  had  not  been  stated  in  my 
friends  briefs,  and  therefore  yon  see 
there  is  a  difference  between  what 
occurred  out  of  court,  and  what  the 
witness  would  swear  in  court— a  dif- 
ference between  what  sbe  would  state 
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upcu  aue*  porteexaiuinaiwin  atMilan, 
aud  an  u|iuii  tribunal  iit  England. 
1  am  qxite  sure  ih.it  the  facts  stated 
of  a  disgustiii";  and  disgracpful  nature, 
as  my  frioud  expressed  it  when  he 
opened  ihi*  case,  were  stated  from  a 
belief  iti  l»is  couicience  tli«i  he  could 
prove  them  by  evidence.  What  is  the 
aii'-wer  to  this  question?  "  I  do  not 
reci'llcfi."  But  i*he  recollects  the 
balls  at  the  liarona,  and  that  they 
were  aituuded  by  persons  of  a  low 
calliii!;. 

"  Did  you  yourself  make  any  ob- 
serration  un  the  conduct  of  persous  at 
the  ball  ?     Ve~. 

'•  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  saw 
also  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  high- 
uess  ?      I  saw  nothing  pariirular. 

"  IJid  you  ever  hear  Bersumi  tell 
her  royal  highness  any  thing -as  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  parties  who 
atleMde<l  at  these  balls  ?     Ves,  once. 

"  Wliat  wa-.   it?     Mr.  Bergaiui  re- 
lated a  history — a  story  of  what  bap- 
■  pened  in  the  house." 

\()W,  that  Bergauii  ever  related  this 
story  I  will    not  believe:  it   is   proved 
by  this   young  lady  alone.     I  say  my 
learueil   friend   has   failed  in    making 
out    any   one   single   fact   which    was 
iu   the  slightest  degree  disgraceful  to 
Ler  royal   highness.     If  y'our  lordships 
refer  to    page   -l^S    Saccbi   speaks   fo 
these   same    balls,    and   you  will  find 
that  the  criminatory  part  of  this  state- 
ment   is  not   borue   out  by  the  testi- 
mony   of    Saccbi.      When    Sacchi     is 
asked,  what  description  of  person  at- 
tended  these  balls,   he  says,  "  At  the 
beginning,    be^ides    the    suite    of   her 
royal  highness,  there  eame  also  some 
persons   of   distinction  ;  but    at   these 
balls    were    introduced     people    of   all 
ranks,  aud  of  both  sexes,   and  eveu  of 
very   low   condition  ;  and   as   between 
some  of  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness 
and  these   low  vvomea  (here   was  some 
freedom,  thus  the  people  of  distinction 
were  no  longer  seen."  Now,  that  there 
might  be  on   some  of  tlii.'se  occasions 
fiersons  of  np)t  a  very  high  c'escri;  tion, 
I  admit,  but  not  in  the  ball  room.   1  can 
readily  believe  that  Sacchi,    and  others 
of  his  acquaintance,  have   indidged  iu 
freedoms  of  the    kiud  alluded    to,  and 
so    far    I    will   give  hiui   credit    for  his 
testimony.     Well,  then,  what  is  thede- 
gcriptiou  he  gives — 

*•  Have  you  seen  the  princess  at  those 
balU,  in  the  same  room  with  those 
perbous  uf  low  cuuditiou?  Several  times. 


"  Did  her  r  >yal  highness  join  in  these 
dances  ?     Sometimes." 
•   "  Have    you,  ou  any    of  those  oc- 
casions, heard  her  royal  highness  make 
any  other  remarks  on  these  women?" 

And  then  he  gives  us  an  anecdote 
about  the  population  of  the  Barona  in- 
creasing in  consequence  of  the  freedoms 
used  by  ihem.  Now  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  any  cnntradictioti  can  be  ap- 
plied to  that  case;  it  is  an  anecdote  of 
his  own  devising,  the  pure  ortVpring  of 
his  fruitful  brain,  and  which  admits  of 
no  contradiction  on  our  part,  though  "It 
might  have  admitted  of  some  if  he  had 
told  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  if 
there  was  really  any  fact  of  that  de- 
scription. Then,  my  lords,  at  page  4f}0, 
this  subject  is  pursued  a  little  further 
by  your  lordships,  and  it  there  appears 
there  are  these  questions  and  answers: 
"  You  are  understood  to  have  stated, 
that  the  princess  was  present  during 
the  balls  mentioned  by  you  as  given  by 
her  royal  highness  at  the  Barona;  howr 
long  was  she  present  at  those  balls?" 
And  the  reply  is,  "  her  royal  highness 
had  her  own  apartment  contiguous  to 
the  ball  room,  where  she  had  her  own 
party,  lo  that  she  came  from  it  and 
entered  the  ball  room,  where  she  usu- 
ally staid  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
then  returned  to  her  own  room." 

This  is   the   evidence   of  the   licen- 
tiousness  and  disgraceful  scenes   com- 
mitted under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  wife  of  the  king  of  England,   at 
the   ball    room    of    the    Barona-      The 
answer  of  this  man  to  the  next  question 
is  remarkable:  he  is  asked  this  question, 
"  YoM    have   stated    that   the    women 
were  taken  out  of  the  ball  room  at  the 
will  and   pleasure  of  the  men  ;  do   you 
remember  on  any    one  occasion   when 
the    women  were   so   taken  out  of  the 
ball-room  in  her  royal  highness's  pre- 
sence f"      The   answer   is,     "  I    never 
made  the  ob^ervation."     Now.  I  think 
your   lordships  will  *pause  a  little  Here 
before  you  believe  that  is  a  proof  of  any 
great  impropriety   on    the  part  of   her 
i  royal  highness  in  giving  any  encourage- 
ment   to  persons   of  that    description. 
I  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  her 
being  privy    to   any    licentiousness    or 
indecorum,  exclusive,  always,  of  that 
long  story  told    by  the  witness,  of  his 
having  slept  with  three    girls  at  a  time 
who  attended    at  these  balls.     It  is  all 
fabrication   and    invention,    and    it   is 
quite  impossible  to  be  true,  and  rests  on 
the  same   foundation  as  all  those  other 
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«to»ies    which    have   also     been     told 
ngninst  her  rojal   bijriiness..    We  call 
Tnfnpsses  who    prove  the  most  strona; 
aud  decisive  contradiction,  when  1  shew 
wliat  actnally  past,  that  there  was  no- 
thing  done  on   the  part  of  lier   royal 
highness,  but   what    many  noble  ladies 
in  Enjoland  frequently  do.     In  making 
society  of  a  lower  description  happy, 
introducing  persons  of  all  descriptions 
by  giving  to   farmers,   or  to  their  ten- 
ants,  labourers,     and     servants,  those 
litde  festivities,  persons   in    the  lowest 
rank  coming  in   their  best  clothes,   was 
it  ever  supposed  that  it  would   be  made 
aground  or  charge  of  licentious  con- 
duct, or   destroy   the  reputation  of  an 
innocent  and  honourable  wcman.     My 
lords,    let   me    observe    here,     that   in 
England  She  practice  is  not  uncommon, 
and  ladies  of  the  highest   rank,   so  far 
from  tliinking  it  dcgradingtobe  joining 
i'i  those  occasions   of  harmless  and  in- 
nocent mirth,  have  thought  they  have 
done   themselves    honor.     If  it   should 
happen  that  two  of  these  persons  were 
going:  home  at  ninht  together,    and  had 
tnyed  a  little  on  their  way  back,  or  bad 
indnlf'ed  in  a  little  dalliance,    would  it 
be  said  that  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  to  be  considered   guilty  of  a 
fault  or  crime,  yet  that   is  all  this  evi- 
dence goes  to — this  is  the  fullest  extent 
of  tile  offence;   it  goes  no  farther  than 
that.     He  has  told  you  that  her  majesty, 
upon  those  occasions,  having  a  party  in 
her  own  room  she  came  out  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  danced  wjih  the  pea- 
santry  and  tenantry.     We   have  beard 
a  great  deal   of  a  landlady — I  think  of 
the  name  of  Rosina;  and  1  expected  to 
hear    tliat  this   Rosina's   house   was    a 
boui.e   of  ill    fame;    that  it    was  fre- 
f^uented  by    the  same  kind  of  society  ; 
And  that  men  and  women  Mere  in   the 
habit   of   retiring    together    from   the 
public   room.     15y   reference  however 
to  (lage  742  of  yod'r  lordship's  printer's 
tpinnles   in  the   evidence  of  lieutenant 
Hownam,  and  also   in  page  954,  where 
count   Vassal!    confirms     the   evidence  j 
given  by  lieutenant  Hownam,  it  will  be 
seen   that  no   such   scenes    ever    took  j 
place.     In  the  evidence  of    Porai,   it 
will  be  found   that  the   parties  of  her 
royal  liighnoss  never  consisted  of  above 
forty  or  fifty,  that  among  those  who   at- 
tended those  bails  was  Antogena,  a  re- 
sppciable  man,  one  of  the  largest  ten- 
ajnts  in   (he  parish  5  her  n^ijesty  wished 
to   see   tiie;  whole  of  those  assembled; 
nobody  came  but  those  who  were  at«  | 


tended  by  their  natural  protectors  or 
guardians  ;  that  the  princess  was  in  her 
own  room,  and  that  he  never  saw  any 
thing  improper  on    those  occasions,     I 
think,  my  lords,  loo  much  has   already 
been   stated  in  refutation  of  what  was 
alleged  against  her  royal  highness  with 
regard  to  these  balls.     But  now   this 
charge  turns  out  to  be  trifling,  to  be 
folly,   as  it  is    disproved.      It  is   im- 
portant to  see  how  the  minutest  facts 
have  been  raked  together,  and  how  the 
most  innocent  circumstances  have  been 
perverted    into    charges.      This    illus- 
trious lady,  as  De  Mont  says,  was  sur- 
rounded witii  spies;  that  it  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  object  of  persecution, 
«hen  she  ought  to  have  been  made  the 
object  of  respect;  she   has  been   sur^ 
rounded    during    the  whole  of  her  re- 
sidence abroad  by  spies — no  lady  more 
virtuous,  no  1  idy  more  injured.     There 
is  not  an  individual    who  has  so  much 
to  complain  of  as  my  mistress.     All  is 
uiisinterpreted.     There  is  not  a  virtue 
which  is  not  brought   in  array  against 
lier;  lier  kindness — her  affability — her 
love  of  children — which    is   almost  in- 
separable from    an    amiable  character, 
tihs    is  converted    into    matter  of  new 
suspicion.  To  protect  and  make  happy 
her   neij;hbours,   as  some  ladies    do  io 
this  Country,  all  ibis  is  perverted  into 
imputations,   or  made   tiie   iiiiMer  of 
serious  cha'ge  against  her;    ai.d  when 
we     come     to     look     to      the      proof 
of  this,  what  credit  is  transferred  from 
the    gieen    bag   to    my   friend — to   the 
Milan  commission  by  ex  parte   proof, 
and  then  here  by  word  of  mouth  from 
tiie    witnesses    v«ho   are    called    here. 
There  is  not  a  single  fact  where  a  con- 
tradiction could  be  given  to   the   evi- 
dence,  where   that  evidence  has    not 
been  cut  lo  pieces  by  that  contradiction 
as  well   as  exposed  by  its  own  impro- 
babiliiy.      Then    as    to   the    daucc   of 
Mahomet,  according  to  Majocchi's  ac- 
count,  it  was  as   innocent   a  dance  as 
ever  was  performed   before  any  body  ; 
it  was    abiurd,  but  not  profligate :  it 
was   iljat    which  might    be   witnessed 
without  olfeuce   to     any  man   or  any 
woman.    The  truth  of  this  account  is 
fuliy  borne    out   by     the     evidence    of 
lieutenant  Howuam,  and  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharpe.  who  has  seen  a  dance  of 
the  same  description  at  Calcutta,    per- 
formed  in  the  pre-^ence   of  persons  of 
high  rank,  and  of  morals   the  mo^t  ir- 
reproachable.    My  lords,   my    learned 
friend    the    Solicitor-General,   on   thi 
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HMoming  up  of  the  evidence,  dwelt 
with  great  effect  with  regard  to  auo- 
iner  exhibition  of  Malioinei's  on  board 
the  jiolacca,  but  Mr.  Hownain  has  told 
us  bow  that  occurred  :  lie  says  that  this 
Mahomet  had  a  ((uarrel  with  the  doc- 
tor, kud  that  he  always  perioraied  this 
dance  whenever  tl»e  doctor  came  o.i 
deck :  it  was  a  mere  mode  of  playing 
off  a  joke  upon  the  doctor,  who  was 
not  upon  very  good  terms  with  him. 
My  lords,  I  will  now  beg  to  call  yoar 
attention  again  to  the  evidence  of 
Sacchi,  and  to  the  complete  coutredic- 
tiou  with  which  Sacthi's  statement  has 
beea  met.  It  was  asserted  by  Sacciii 
that  upon  one  occasion  the  weather 
being  very  hot  tlie  windows  of  her 
royal  highuess's  place  of  reiidence 
were  ihruttu  open,  that  he  himself  had 
risen  from  his  bed  to  air  himself,  ai»d 
that  Bergaini  thought  this  a  very  good 
opportunity  of  clandestinely  stealing  to 
the  bed  of  her  royal  highness.  My 
lords,  I  will  observe  no  more  upon  thai 
part  of  the  case.  1  ant  extremely  sorry 
to  detain  your  lordships,  with  any  ob- 
seivatious  of  mine  ;  but  1  cannot  but 
remark,  if  credit  could  attach  itself  to 
such  a  story,  told  by  sucii  person^,  tiiat 
then,  when(.-v<;r  a  servant  was  discarded, 
and  chose  to  come  forward  to  state 
tuch  a  fact,  if  the  story  could  be  be- 
believed,  it  would  place  the  .character 
of  every  man  and  woman  iu  all  civilized 
society  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any 
meuiul  servant  who  should  be  dis- 
pleased by  being  turned  away.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
security  for  the  most  correct  .and  vir- 
tuous of  mankind.  If  this  case  was 
strong  in  itself;  if  the  testimony  came 
from  lips  never  polluted  by  any  thing 
obscene,  and  was  derived  from  sources 
the  most  pure,  eiich  evidence  ought  to 
be  listened  to  with  the  utmost,  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  Kven  it  it  came  fi'om 
one  whuse  testimony  was  above  all 
contrailiciion  and  suspicion — if  it  came 
from  one  «ho  could  have  no  motive  lor 
injuring  the  party  against  uliom  he 
spoke— fronj  one  who  had  never,  on 
any  occasiun,  expressed  himself  iu 
terms  of  iudi»iiaiion  or  displeasure 
against  the  paity  who  was  charged 
<tith  a  crime— even  though  the  channel 
should  not  be  infected  by  treacheiy  and 
ingTafitiide — even  though  giviii  wilhonl 
any  motive  to  accuse  or  Iratluce  nn  inno- 
cent person,  _\el  I  lie  story  l<d<l  here  is 
euougl)  to  raise  the  feeling  of  inctedn- 
Jhy  in    ever)    unpnjudiced   ujiud.     But 


here  the  falMrication  had  been  enrtreiy 
controverted:  the  slanderii  of  discaided 
servants  hag  been  repelled.  My  lords,  1 
ask  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  case  wliicli 
is  founded  on  the  infamous  scandals  of 
these  discarded' servants,  who  conspire 
tu  fabricate  such  a  stoiy  among  them- 
selves? What  are  we  to  think  of  a  case 
which  mainly  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
this  Sacchi,  if  it  may  be  called  evidence 
at  all.  My  lords,  I  pass  over,  therefoie, 
the  walking  in  the  night  at  the  door  and 
iu  the  room  j  it  cannot  be  contradicted, 
only  because  it  is  staled  to  have  takeiv 
place  when  no  other  persons  saw  it.  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  another  mate- 
rial part  of  Succhi's  evidence,  in  which 
he  is  directly  contradicted;  it  is  in  page 
438.  Jt  is  nut  my  intention  to  go  over 
all  the  monstrous  obscenities  which  are 
there  detailed,  and  with  which  your 
lordships'  ears  have  been  offended ;  but 
is  it  not  remarkable  that  De  Mont,  who 
was  on  the  journey  to  Senigaglia,  has 
not  been  culled  to  support  and  cuntirni 
the  account  of  Sacchi?  Is  not  this  at 
least  a  very  surprising  omission?  It  is 
sworn  by  Sacclii  that,  during  that  jour- 
ney, he  went  every  morning  near  her 
royal  higliness's  carriage  at  day-break 
to  ask  her  if  she  wanted  anything;  and 
he  says  that  Bergumi  travelled  in  that 
cania^e.  It  was  then  put  to  him  whe- 
ther, on  any  occasion,  he  had  observed 
the  situation  of  her  royal  highness  and 
Bergunii.  He  says  he  found  them 
both  asleep,  and  their  respective  hunrfs 
on  the  pers«)n  of  each  other.  Now,  though 
I  believe  that  1o  he  utterly  inijiossiblc, 
yet  I  shall  nut  rest  upon  that,  hut  call  to 
your  lordships'  recollection  how,  when 
lie  was  pressed  in  cross-exami nation  on 
this  point,  whether  there  was  any  other 
person  in  the  carriage  besides  the  jtrin- 
cess  and  Bergami,  he  takes  refuge  in 
that  prttendecl  defect  of  memory — that 
happy  defect  of  niemorr,  which  may 
po.ssibly  save  Majocchi  from  the  legal 
punishment  which  he  so  richly  deserved. 
My  lords,  is  it  possible  that  a  man  shonid 
thus  be  ignorant  whether  any  other  per- 
son was  in  the  carriage  ?  But  your  lord- 
ships, 1  am  sure,  can  never  forget  how 
direct  this  man,  in  this  particular,  ha» 
been  contradicted  by  the  adverse  te8t>- 
mony  of  unimpeaehed  and  unimpeach- 
able witnesses.  Vou  cannot  fail  to  re- 
niendiei  the  unfeeling  cohlness  with 
which  Sacciii  related  his  obscene  and 
tillhy  tale.  Iif  page  634,  the  contradic- 
tion t«  most  positive  aud  direct.    It  flicre 
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ftppcars,  th?.t  instead  of  Sacchi  perform- 
ing'the  office  of  courier  on  thatjonrhey, 
he  travelled  in  the  cnratella,  and   Carlo 
Forti  was  tlie  man  who  attended  on  horse- 
back -.vlth  li'.ir  majesty's  tarriag-e.    So  far 
from   !:iv    kaving  tiie  opportunity  of  ap- 
proacliing-   the  window  of  her  majesty's 
carria'g-e,    lie   was  not   the   courier  who 
attended   on    tiiat  joiirney ;  he   did   not 
ride  on  hurscback,  for  having  been  much 
chafi'd    on  a   former  joiirney,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  g-o  forward  in  one  of  her  royal 
llighriess's  carriages  the  evening  before, 
in  order   to    pri>vide    horses.     Then,  in 
page  fi04,   he  is  cross-examined  with  the 
utmost  strictness  on   that    point,   but    so 
far  from  giving  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion to  his  former  testimony,  that  when 
new  circumstances  were   brought   to  his 
recollection,    he  stated    some   additional 
facts,    vvliieh    tended    to    show    that    he 
could  not  he  mistaken  about  it.   My  lords, 
there  is   a  new  cross-examination  on  the 
subject,  and  nothing  at  all  transpires  to 
shake  his  testimony  as  to  that  particular; 
and  then,  my  lords,  1  have  tliis  further 
confirmation    on    the   subject,    that   De 
Mont,    although    on    that  journey,    and 
who    was     intimately    acquninted    with 
Sacchi,  and  conversant  of  every  fact  that 
occurred,  yet   she    is   uot   examined   to 
support  the  account  tliat  was  given  by 
Sacchi.     She  was  no   asked,  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  ride  oil  horseback  on  that 
journey,  and  surely  his  was  evidence 
thit  required  all  -jossible  confirmation  to 
support  it.    Let  us  L)ok  to  the  evidence 
oi  lieutenant  iiownain  ui»ou  this  sub- 
ject, in  pag^e  "26  of  the  printed  evi- 
dence, where  he  says,  that  her  majesty, 
instead  of  travelling  in  a  carriage  with 
blinds  which  mi_h    be  drawn,  travelled 
iu  an   English    landaulet.     IJe   makes 
mention  of  spring  blinds,  but  he  men- 
lions  a  variety  ot  other  circumstances. 


mory,    -wWch    -was    before     imperfect 
upon  the  subject  of  the  coui-ier,  is  re- 
freslied,  and  I  remember  perfectly  that 
Car'o  Forti  was  the  courier  who   tra- 
velled with  her  majesty." — So  that,  my 
lords,  by  this  witness's  evidence,  the  fact 
tiiat  ('arlo  Forti,  and  not  Sacchini,  was 
the  courier  on   that  occasion,   remains 
uncontradicted.     In  his  cross-examina- 
tion (page  722  to  page  744)    upon  the 
same  subject,  and  where  every  circum- 
stance is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  he  re-^ 
mains   unshaken  in  every  part  of  his 
previous   statement,  and  his   evidence 
becomes  still  stronger  when  the  trans- 
actions of  the  journey  are  brought  to 
his    recollection,  and   this,  too,  whea 
my  learned   frends   are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  contradiction.    He 
is  asked  a  variety  of  minute  questions, 
in  order  to  try  liis  recollection  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  "  NVhat  sort 
of  carriages   carried    her   royal   high- 
ness's  suite  ?     Where  did  you  sleepi"— 
How  far  did  you  go  on  th?.t  day  ? — Did 
you   travel  by  day  or  by  nighi? — Did 
you   not  stop    at    some    place    called 
Carlo  .^ — How   long    did    you     remain 
there.' — When   did  you  arrive  at  Seui- 
gaglia.?" — All   these  questions    he  an- 
swers with  readiness  and  promptitude,  i 
and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
shows  that  he  lias  a  perfect  recollection 
of  all  that  pas.sed  on  the  joTjmey.     My 
learned  friend  having  called  Mr.  How- 
nani's  recollection  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  utthe  place  called  Carlo, 
he  tried  to  get  him  into  something  like 
a  contradiction.    IJe  asks  him  whether 
he  does  not  recollect  leaving  Sacchini 
there,  and   he    does    not  recollect  his 
being   tljirs.     Why  then   he  is  asked 
more  distinctly  as  to  the  description  of 
carriage    in  wliieh  the    princess  rode; 
and  he  says  "  she  trav.  lied  in  an  Eng- 


which   shew  thai  liis  memory  is  quite  1  lish  l.indaulel,  which  was  the  descrip 

adequate  to   the  subject  on  which  be 

speal-s.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there 

was  but  one  journey  peiifurnied  by  her 

majesty  from  Rome  to  Seuigaglia,  and 

therefore  lie  must  be  speaking  of  this 

very  jouriii-y.    ileis  asscd,  "  Have  you 

any   recollection    who    performed    the 

office  of  courier  on  that  journey  ?"     He 


tion  of  carriage  she  almost  always  tra- 
velled in."  So  that  it  is  qui  e  clear  she 
had  not  travelled  in  a  carriage  in  which 
curtains  could  have  been  drawn  and 
withdrawn.  Ti  at  fact  is  certain  and 
incontrovertible.  In  page  7r)5,  having 
been  further  examined  as  to  any  precise 
recollection   he   had   of  which   of  the 


says,  "  I  thiu.A  there  were  two  couriers     couriers  accompanied  the  carriage  on 


employed  by  her  majesty.  Carlo  Forti 
and  .'^acc  iini,  hut  which  of  the  two 
travelled  with  her  miije&ty  on  that  jour- 
ney I  don' I  recollect." — "  Do  yoij  at  all 
remeinlier  whether  .Sacchini  was  ta^eu 
ill  ?"— "  1  do  ;  and  now  that  you  have 
mentioned  that  circumstance,  roy  me- 
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horseback,  he  says,  "  I  have  a  slight 
recolUvtion  of  one  of  them  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  but  I  have  no  positive 
recoUeL". inn  upon  the  subject."  "  Well 
then,  "that  further  (nrcuinstanre  Icing; 
brought  to  your  notice,  do  you,  now 
recolTcct  whether  Carlo  F^orti  was  the 
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courier  who  rode  fn  the  carriage  ?"  He 
*ays,  "  I  do  not."  So  that  from  the 
firil  to  the  last  of  the  journey,  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  this  gentleman's 
evidence  makes  it  extremely  improbable 
that  Carlo  Forti  was  the  courier  on 
horseback— a  fact  which  places  it  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  her 
royal  highness  travelled  in  an  Engll«h 
carriage,  accompanied  by  the  countess 
of  Oldi  and  the  highly  favoured  Ber- 
garni.  Who  is  the  next  witness  upon 
this  most  iuipi)rtaut  part  of  the  case? 
Colonel  Ol  viera,  a  person  of  very  great 
respectability  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he 
gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  draw  upon  him  the  slightest  im- 
putation to  his  prejudice.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  doing  him  injustice,  if  1  did 
not  speak  of  him  with  the  highest  ap- 
probation. It  is  true,  he  did  not  accom- 
pany her  royal  highness  from  Kome  to 
Scnigaglia  ;  but  observe  what  he  says 
in  page  Dll  of  the  evidence.  "  I  sup- 
ped with  her  royal  highness  on  the 
evening  of  her  setting  out.  She  set 
out  about  midnight.  1  had  the  honor 
of  handing  her  roynl  highness  into  her 
carriage.  It  was  an  English  carriage. 
Besides  her  royal  highnes3,  who  went 
into  the  carriage,  there  were  the  coun- 
tess of  Oldi,  Bergami,  and  the  child 
Viotorine."  Being  asked  who  accom- 
panied her  majesty  oil  licr  journey,  he 
stales  that  count  V'^assali  and  Mr.  llow- 
uam  were  amongst  the  persons.  He 
saw  them  in  their  carriage,  and  he 
bo«\ed  to  them ;  and  he  said  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  description 
of  carriage  in  which  ht-r  royal  highness 
travelled.  He  wiis  then  asked  who  was 
the  courier  who  accompanied  the  car- 
riage,  and  he  says,  he  saw  Carlo  Forti 
go  out  of  tlie  room  to  accompany  her 
royal  highness.  On  his  cross- examiua- 
tiou  (page  917)  he  says,  that  Mr.  How* 
uam,  Mr.  Vassali,  and  Lewis  Bergami, 
travelled  in  a  separate  carriage.  "  1 
tliiu'iv  Schiavini  did  not  set  out  that 
night,  but  went  on  the  following  day 
in  a  carriage  ;"  but  he  distinctly  swears, 
tiiat  upon  that  occasion  her  maj-.sty  set 
out  in  the  landau,  and  he  did  not 
see  Sacchi  accompany  the  carriage  as 
courier.  Now  1  find  the  whole  of  this 
statement  distineUy  confirmed  by  the 
rest  of  the  testimony.  Jiut  1  need  not 
draw  your  lordsliips'  attention  to  the 
particulars  in  which  it  is  so  confirmed, 
because  the  mode  in  which  lu-  swears, 
«};a«ups  his  statement  with  unquestion- 
iA4e  veracity.     In  his  furtlvar  examiua« 


tion  (page  9,30)  he  s.iys,  that  four  oar- 
riages,  accompanied  her  royal  high' 
ness.  *'  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  wouMI 
take  to  travel  from  Rome  to  Scni- 
gaglia." In  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion he  says,  "  I  saw  Carlo  Forti  0ta 
horseback,  setting  out  with  the  prin- 
cess as  courier.'' — No,  neither  way; 
Carlo  Forti  was  hired  provisionally  at 
Loretto,  and  adv;inccd  at  Senigaglia  in 
consequence  ol  his  faithful  services  ou 
the  journey  thither."  He  is  then  cross- 
examined  with  a  grt  at  deal  of  particu- 
larity, and  I  do  not  recollect  any  single 
circumstance  in  which  he  deviates  from 
anyof;his  answers  in  chief; — so  that 
here  is  this  Mister  Sacchi  swearing  to 
an  indecent  and  abominable,  but  im- 
probable transaction,  observed  by  him 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  public  high- 
way, when  he  was  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  queen's  carriage,  in  order  to  do 
which,  he  had  drawn  aside  the  curtains 
which  protected  the  carriage  on  the  out- 
side. Now,  my  lord.",  he  is  contradicted 
in  the  whole  of  this  aix}minable  and 
atrocious  story.  He  is  contradicted  by 
the  courier  who  did  accompany  the  car- 
riage. Carlo  Forti ;  he  is  contradicted 
by  colonel  Oliviera,  who  swears  that 
he  saw  Carlo  Forti,  and  not  Sacchi, 
accompanying  the  carriage  in  capacity 
of  courier;  and  he  is  contradicted  by 
count  Vassali  and  lieutenant  Hownam. 
All  these  four  witnesses  speak  to  the 
entire  destructionol  this  mati's  evid;  nee, 
and  shew  the  utter  impossibility  of  its 
being  true.  Would  this  man's  evidence 
have  admitted  of  confirmation?  Most 
assuredly  it  would  in  many  particulars, 
had  it  been  founded  on  the  least  par- 
ticle of  truth;  but  it  has  not  received 
any  confirmation,  and  the  evidence  we 
have  called  to  contradict  him,  has  not 
b;en  encountered  by  a  single  factwhick 
could  shake  its  truth.  To  meet  such 
an  abominable  story  as  this  man  has 
toid,  ill  this  part  of  his  evidence,  is  it 
possible  to  go  farther  than  we  have 
done  to  shew  that  it  is  altogether  false; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  becomes  of  his 
evidence  as  to  the  other  indecent  trans- 
actions he  has  described?  .  What  be- 
comes of  the  statement  he  has  given 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Barona, 
where  he  himself  confesses  to  have 
taken  indecent  familiarities  with  certain 
females?  What  becomes  of  the  foul 
imputations  upon  the  queen,  whicii 
rest  entirely  upon  his  evidence,  relative 
to  tl.e  indecent  and  improper  coudact 
whicli  took  place  at  the  balls— imputa- 
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tions  which  Iiava  been  expressly  contra- 
dicted in  detail  by  the  most  unquestion- 
able testimony,  shewing;  that  there  is 
not  a  title  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  the 
statement.  It  is  stated  as  a  strong  cir- 
cumstance against  the  queen,  that  she 
wai  black-balled  in  the  Cassiuo  Society 
at  Milan.  Why,  if  that  fact  be  so  (which 
I  doubt),  it  was  not  because  there  was 
any  just  foundation  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing, but  because  she  was  known  to  be 
the  persecuted,  calumniated,  and  exilad 
wife  of  the  prince  Regent — because  she 
was  known  to  be  condemned  to  wander 
abroad  over  the  face  of  tho  earth,  hav- 
ing no  home  under  which  to  shelter  her 
careworn  head — because  she  had  no 
asylum  to  resort  to  for  protection,  and 
because  those  friends  who  had  on  a 
former  occasion  cirried  her  triumph, 
antly  tlirougli  tiie  most  unjust  accusa- 
tions, were  now  found  in  a  situation, 
which  1  will  not  trust  myself  to  de- 
scribe! Under  these  circunastances,  it 
is  impossible  that  evidence  can  be  found 
to  get  over  such  facts.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  impracticable.  Is  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  go  through  the  list 
of  other  witnesses,  similar  to  Sacchi, 
who  have  been  examined — the  Gug- 
giaris,  (he  Galdinis,  the  Oggionis,  the 
Kancattis,  and  the  rest  of  Italians  whose 
names  tire  one  in  pronouncing?  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  go  through  any  de- 
tail or  their  respective  perjuries  ? 
Have  I  not  given  you  a  specimen  which 
must  at  once  dispose  of  them  all? 
When  the  testimony  of  this  perjured 
carrier  is  disposed  of,  upon  evidence 
liie  most  couchisive,  what  confidence 
can  your  lordship  have  in  the  rest  of 
that  horde  from  which  he  has  been 
selected  ?  What  reliance  can  you  place 
upon  the  testimony  of  any  one  of  them, 
amidst  the  contradictory,  inconsistent, 
and  improbable  stories  with  which  they 
have  polluted  your  ears  ?  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary, I  could  point  out  innumerable 
instances  in  which  they  have  forsworn, 
contradicted,  and  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  cause  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  support,  Merely  as  a  sample 
of  their  testimony,  I  will  just  advert 
to  the  story  wliich  has  been  told  about 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Can 
any  man  have  a  doubt  now  of  the 
falsehoods  which  have  been  told  in 
this  part  of  tiie  case?  And  yet  that  ! 
was  one  of  tlie  most  disgusting— the  i 
most  offensive  parts  alleged.  I  do  1 
not  state  the  particulars.  It  is 
enough  I'ur  ine  to  state,  that  Sftuteno  I 


Luigiani  and  Guiseppe  Garollni  had 
proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
man,  Paoli  Ragazzuni,  who  deposed 
to  the  fact,  to  hare  seen  who  he  de- 
scribed. Could  my  learned  friends 
imat^iue  that  this  circumstance  would 
pas  unnoticed,  and  uncontradicted  ? 
It  is  impossible.  But  there  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  case,  which  could  not  but  have 
struck  your  lordships  as  surprising 
and  unaccountable.  When  Ragazzoni 
spoke  of  the  grotto-scene  at  the  Villa 
il'Eae,  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
have  produced  plans  to  prove  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement.  He  was  an 
architect,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
taken  plans,  but  this  appears  not  to 
have  been  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witnesses  have  mentioned,  who 
were  examined  for  her  royal  highness, 
did  take  plans.  Wliy  were  not  plans 
taken  by  Ragazzoni?  I'll  tell  your 
lordships  ;  because  if  he  had  so  done, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  prove  the  fact  he  has  dared  to 
assert  on  his  oath,  and  the  plans 
taken  by  our  witnesses  prove  this  to 
demonstiation,  because  they  show  that 
he  could  not  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  what  he  has  ventured  to  de- 
scribe. My  lords,  this  shows  what 
men  will  do  when  great  encourage- 
ments are  held  out  to  them  to  commit 
these  perjuries,  and  it  shows  how 
cautious  other  j)ersons  ought  to  be 
before  they  enter  into  any  engage- 
meuts  with  witnesses  of  this  character. 
To  refer  your  lordships  to  another 
particular,  in  which  the  inconsistency, 
and  even  perjury,  of  this  witness  is 
manifest,  I  will  mention  that,  in  page 
2'24,  this  Ragazzoni,  speaking  of  some 
house-warming,  as  one  of  tlie  wit- 
nesses called  it,  and  when  tlie  gardens 
of  the  Villa  D'Este  were  illuuHnated, 
says,  that  he  saw  the  princess  and 
Bergami  sitting  together  on  the  same 
bench,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  park. 
Now,  supposing  this  fact  to  be  true, 
what  im))utacion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
queen  is  tliere  in  it?  Admitting  the 
fact  itself  to  be  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  Ragazzoni,  what  is 
his  account  of  it  ?  He  says,  that  he 
observed  this  circumstance  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  Douiinago 
Brusa  was  witli  him.  Thi^,  accordiiig 
to  my  learned  friend's  mode  of  coutat- 
ing  time  in  Italy,  instead  of  beiug  two 
in  the  morning,  would  be  about  niMe 
at  night,  the  very  hour  at  which  t^ei 
Italian    peasantry   would  be    abxoftd 
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enjoying  the  beauty  of  thei^  faappy 
aiirl  delightful  climate.  Then  how 
dues  thi^  rircuip^tauce  of  inipuiatiiiu 
upon  lis  turn  out  ?  The  thing  hap- 
pened in  broa'l  light,  and  vthen  the 
trausficiiou  musl  he  as  open  and  a-> 
public  as  mi  I  day  ;  at  a  time  when 
these  low  jiersons  (as  my  lejrned 
friend  calls  them)  must  have  met  in 
tbroiigs  iu  the  garden.  Another  pal 
pabie  falsehood  I  cannot  forbear 
pointing  vui  to  your  lord-hipsj  in  the 
evidence  of  Antonio  Biat'.hi,  page 
397,  who  describes  the  bathing  scene 
in  the  river  Brezzia,  and  deposes  to 
seeing  the  princess  and  Bergami  enter 
a  canoe.  IJn fortunately  for  tl»e  case 
of  my  learned  friends,  this  part  of  the 
evidence  completely  fails  them,  fur  it 
turns  out,  upon  the  testimony  of  nn- 
impeacbahle  witnesses,  that  this  river 
Breszia  is  a  constant  cataract,  and  as 
to  navigating  it,  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible, according  to  the  evidence  of 
lieuteuant  Hownam  (page  717^.  I 
really  am  a-.tanished  at  the  nncoii- 
froulable  impudence  of  these  persons 
in  attempting  to  impose  such  tales 
upon  the  British  public.  Mr.  Hownam 
States,  that  to  nnvigate  the  Brezzia  is 
quite  impossible  ;  that  it  eiiher  runs 
in  a  t'lrreivt,  or  is  so  dry  that  It  would 
be  impossible  to  float  a  boat  in  it,  and 
certainly   would   afford   no   means    of 


nesses  wrought  up  their  consciences 
V)  swear.  But  this  mau  happens  to 
mention  other  supposed  indelicacies 
that  occurred,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  this 
man's  story,  no  such  tiling  took  place. 
He  states,  in  page  423,  that  he  saw 
the  princess  and  Bergami  come  out  of 
the  dining-room  and  go  into  some 
other  room,  where  they  locked  them- 
selves up,  but  he  Could  not  see  how 
they  conducted  themselves.  One  of 
your  lordships  (p.  426,)  asked  this 
mau,  whether  any  other  persons  were 
present,  and  saw  what  he  described?* 
and  he  answered  that  his  brother 
Raucatti  and  Giovanni  Capella  were 
present.  Now  it  has  happened,  that 
in  some  instances  these  witnesses 
have  described  scenes  at  which  they 
were  severally  and  alone  eye  wit- 
nesses ;  but  in  this  instance  it  so  hap- 
pens thai  neither  Raucatti  nor  Lapella 
are  called  to  confirm  this  Gniigiari  in 
so  important  a  part  of  hi<  story. 
When  witnesses  came  by  slieniselves 
to  state  facts  which  they  know  of  iheir 
own  knowledge,  it  may  not  he  possible 
to  ccnfirm  them  ;  but  where  it  is 
possible  to  confirm  ihem,  the  least 
that  your  lordships  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect is,  that  confirmatory  witnesses 
shall  be  called.  In  this  particular, 
Giiggiari  stands  unconfirmed,  for  Rau- 


batbing.     If,  then,  the  whole  host  of  |  catti  is  only  placed  to  speak  to  other 


Italiasi  witnesses  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  depose  to  this  fact  which 
Biancbi  mentions,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  they  must  be  guilty  of  falsehood. 
But  had  my  learned  friend  the  means 


circumstances,  and  Capella  is  not 
called  at  all  ;  and  it  is  :o  be  observed, 
tha'  throughout' the  whole  testimony 
of  all  these  Italians,  no  two  of  them 
speak   of    the    same     circumstances, 


of  confirming  this  witiiess  ?     Surely  he    except   as   to   such    as   are  matter  of 


had,  if  his  witness  is  to  be  believed  ; 
for  this  mau  says,  that  the  princess 
and  Bergumi  came  out  of  the  water 
as  soon  as  they  saw  him  with  four 
gentlemen  who  were  in  a  boat.,  If, 
then,  there  were  four  other  persons  in 
this  boat,  the  circumstance  is  neces- 
sarily open  to  this  obseivatio:i  :  why 
were  not  these  four  geuileraeu  called? 
Surely  it  was  more  desirable  that 
these  four  gentlemen  should  be  called 
than  this  Biauchi.  Another  feature  iu 
the  evidence  worthy  of  observation, 
is  in  the  statement  of  Giuseppe  Gug- 
giari  to  the  boatmen,  who  took  ths 
princess  from  the  Villa  D'Este  to  the 
theatre  at  ConiD.  This  mau  states 
that  he  saw  Bergami  kiss  the  princess 
four  times  in  the  boat.  Certainly  this 
is  a  greater  number  of  times  than 
evfin  Majocthi  or  any  of  the  other  wit- 


public  notoriety,  a«d  which  every 
body  must  know.  Why  do  I  make 
this  observation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  manner  iu  which  this  case  has 
been  got  up— to  poinj  out  the  profli- 
gate moiives  of  these  persons,  and  to 
show  that-  the  respective  pa.ts  ihey 
have  been  acting  are  bottomed  in  the 
most  sordid  and  wicked  inclinations. 
I  have  not  troubled  your  lordships' 
.with  auy  minute  observations  upon 
the  testimony  of  each  of  all  these 
uumerotii  witnesses,  because,  if  I 
have  successfully  traced  their  conduct 
to  a  bad  motive,  I  do  enough  to  do 
away  the  effect  <if  the  whole  evidence. 
When  their  conduct  comes  to  be  cnn- 
sidered  as  a  (juestion  of  motive — whca 
1  have  shown  a  motive  operating 
upon  these  persons'  miods  &uificieat  to 
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induce  tliera  to  impute  criminaliiy 
wliere  it  does  not  exist — wlicu  I  point 
out  itiiitiinerable  iustauces  iu  which 
they  have  forsworn  themselves  in  the 
nioat  important  poiuts,  1  think  I  need 
not  labour  to  shovx  that  such  persons 
are  in)t  entitled  to  credence.  There  is 
one  point  in  the  tesiiniony  ofSacchi 
which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  briui;; 
loyour  lordship's  attention,  an<l  which 
1  think  material  to  sliow  the  positive 
falsehood  of  this  man.  He  tells  your 
lordsliip-,  that  ahout  twelve  months 
since  he  was  induced  to  chan<^e  his 
name,  and  assume  that  of  Viilani,  in 
con-ieqiicnce  of  what  then  happened 
to  liiuieU'  at  Dover,  where  a  tumult 
had  happened,  threateniti;^  daii^er  tu 
the  Italian  witnesses.  Now  it  is  clearly 
iu  proof  that  no  such  tumult  took 
place,  and  that  there  was  no  dring;i'r 
to  which  he  himself  was  exposeil. 
What  reliance  can  your  lordihips 
place  upon  the  tciiimony  of  this  im- 
portant witness — a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence is  so  much  thought  of  by  my 
learued  friends — when  he  stands  con- 
victed 'if  so  palpai)le  a  falsehood. 
Need  i  s;o  any  farther  to  show  the  con- 
tradictions oi  ihis  man,  who,  upon 
his  own  showing;,  is  not  fit  to  be  be- 
lieved upon  his  oath.  Then  we  come 
to  the  m.)st  important  witness  of  all  — 
important  for  his  intluence,  and  for 
the  pan  he  has  acted  in  this  drama— 
1  ni  an  his  friend  Guiseppe  Rastelli, 
whom  1  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  a^enis  of  the  Milan  com- 
mission. I  hi.pe  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  speaking  of  that  cunimission. 
We  h  ive  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the 
motives  and  the  characters  of  the 
commissioners.  With  regard  to  the 
head  commissioner,  Mr.  Cooke,  1  have 
uo  interest  iu  sayinj;  any  thing  to 
his  prejudice.  1  have  never  heard  any 
thmg  of  his  character  that  should  in- 
duce nie  to  entertain  any  thing  but 
respect  for  it;  but,  notwithstanding 
nil  I  have  heard,  and  with  all  my  dis- 
position to  treat  his  character  with 
respect,  and  that  disposition  does  feel 
an  involuntary  check  when  I  find  that 
he  has  stooped  to  accent  the  office  of 
commissioner  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him.  He  is  a  profound  lawyer — 
a  man  of  great  scientific  knowledge 
and  research — a  man  of  ^rcal  judg- 
ment, and  a  legal  adept ;  but  I  confers 
that,  of  all  the  distinguished  names  iu 
Westminster  Hall,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  oue  that  could  l^c  less  qualifiecl  for 


the  important  busir.ess  of  cross-exami- 
nation, and  sifting  evidence  with 
effect,  or  a  man  whihse  talents  and 
whose  experience  could  so  little  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  check  the  false- 
hoods brought  before  him  by  artful 
witnesses,  or  to  check  the  base  prac- 
tices of  those  employed  under  him,  to 
induce  witnesses  to  come  within  the 
range  idf  examination.  In  a  situa- 
tion where  the  most  anxious  and 
jealous  attention  that  man  could  be- 
stow, was  rerpiisite  to  prepare  evi- 
dence in  such  a  case,  1  think  there 
coidd  hardly  be  found  a  person  so 
little  capable  of  giving  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  result  is, 
that  the  only  real  and  active  commis- 
sioner was  Mr.  Powell,  whom  we  now 
find  to  be  the  attorney  in  this  prose- 
cution ;  and,  1  believe,  the  only  and 
'he  first  attorney  who  was  ever  able 
to  Collect  evidence  and  prepare  his 
case  by  compulsory  powers — such  as 
those  with  which  i-ie  was  furnished  by 
his  Commission.  As  to  colonel  Brown, 
he  was  no  more  than  the  hand  to  bring 
the  witnesses  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Powell ;  he  was  onlv  the  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  commisNioners, 
whose  compulsory  powers  enabled 
them  to  bring  by  force,  threats,  or 
money,  every  witness  before  them 
whom  ihiey  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  case,  Mr.  Powell,  the 
attorney  for  t!iis  prosecution,  1  think 
we  may  venture  to  believe,  however, 
is  the  only  commissioner  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  wish  moit  sincerely  that  Mr, 
'-ooke  had  not  accepted  the  commis- 
sion ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased that  Mr.  Powell  was  the  person 
selected.  We  have  it  in  evidence : 
it  appears  that  Rastelli  was  first  en- 
gaged as  a  witness,  and  then  as  a 
courier ;  and  I  beg  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  impropriety  of 
employing  the  same  person  in  the 
doublecharacter  of  witness andcourier. 
To  be  sure,  if  there  could  be  a  more 
inifit  season  than  another  for  stich  an 
employment,  is  was  that  when  this 
man  was  sent  otit  of  the  country — an 
employment  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portmiiiy  of  comparing  notes,  from 
time  to  time,  witli  those  persons  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  queen.  I  say  it  is  the 
most  uncandid,  not  to  say  indecent, 
proceeding,  that  was  ever  heaid  of  in 
the  conduct  of  any  inquiry,  and  ought 
never  to  have  occurred.     The  cha- 
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Actcrs  of  witness  and  rourier  should 
have  been   kept  entirely  distinct,  but 
iDoro   es|iecialiy  considering  the   vast 
powers  with    which    Mr.   Powell   was 
invested,  to  enable  hini  to  execute  the 
duties   of  a   commissiouer — an    office 
which  gave   him   immense  advantag^e 
in  the  first  instnnce,  from  the  previous 
communications  he  had  with  Kastclli, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the   comiuissioners   as   clerk, 
agent,  and  witness.     This  emplo^mmt 
also  furnislicd   him  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  holding  out  the  terrors  of  per- 
jury to  to  the  witnesi.es  who  might  l>e 
disposed  to  come  here  on  behalf  of  the 
qucenr— to  threaten  them  with  punish- 
ment,   and    to    prevent,     by    various 
means,  the   hone'>t  di^cliargc  of  iheir 
duty   towards    our    illustrious    client. 
My  lords,   even  if  thrre  had   been  no 
distinct   pledge   -jiven   upon  this   sub- 
ject,  still    Mr.  Powell  ought   to  have 
known  better  than  to   send   this  man 
abroad  to  beat  u)>  lor  more  recruits — 
to  mingle    himself  among    more  wit- 
lies?cs,  and  to  find  out,  if  possili  e,  the 
means  of  contradicting   the   evidence 
for  her  majesty,     liut,  my  lords,  this 
is  not  all.     In  the  language   of  plaiu 
and  sober  truth,  uo  man  can  conceive 
the  extent  of  injury  inllicteit  upon  her 
majesty  by  being  deprived   of   tiie  op- 
portunity of  cross-examiuing  that  ninn 
at  the   moment  when  he   was   callrd 
for.      The   mischief  might    uc^er  be 
repiiired.    It  is  impossible  for  auy  man 
to   calculate  the    consequences  of  not 
being   ah'.e   to   cross-examine   hint  at 
tlie  critical  moment  when  hi^  presence 
was   required.     He  is   s<nt  away  iui-  , 
mediately  after  he   is  examin<d,  and  { 
now,  on  tlif  '2oth  day  of  Uc.ober,  he  is  i 
not  returned,   and  there    is  no  reaaou  I 
asiiigned   for   his   absence.     What  be-  \ 
comes    (f  the  securi.y  your  lordships 
gave,  tl.at  truth  should  be  told  by  this 
witness,  and  that   he  should  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  pains   and  penalties  of 
perjury  if  he  did  not  speak  tin  truth  ? 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  i)art  of  the 
Xory  ;  because  he  is  taken  away  at  a 
period   when   it   is  a  most  inijjurtant 
object   to   bring   other    wiines-es,  and 
patch  up  a  ragged  rase,   l>y    collecting 
new  facts  and  iuit>rmat>on,  to  get  nd 
of  the  elfect  of  our  cioniiadict  on.     1 
think  we   have   great  reason  to   com- 
plain of  waul  ot  candour  in    ihis  pro- 
ceeding, a  coiiipiuini  wlncii  ou:;ht   lu 
have  great  weight  when  some  persons 
aie  coiutauily  appealing  to  tne  hou^e, 


and  casting  imputations  upon  our 
course  of  conduct.  If  this  person  hod 
iTBen  sent  away  inadvertently,  <>r 
for  want  of  proper  caution,  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  gent  him  to  apprise 
us  of  what  had  taken  place;  hut  iiv 
steud  of  that,  they  uncandjdjy  take  the 
Chance  of  our  not  making  the  discovery 
— a  discovery  which  we  should  nevir 
have  made  until  we  had  sent  for  him 
from  Cotton  Garden,  and  had  not  an- 
swered when  he  was  first  called.  I 
don't  think  we  should  have  been  told 
of  (he  fact,  according  to  the  candour 
we  have  hitherto  e.xperieuced,  if  we 
had  not  accidentally  discovered  it  upon 
the  cross-examination  of  a  person  who 
was  called  lo  contradict  him,  and  then, 
fur  the  first  time,  it  appears,  that  this 
man  had  fled  for  some  reason  or  other  • 
whether  for  an  iunocent  purpose  i  care 
not,  but  we  should  have,  in  candour, 
been  told  of  it. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  here  interposed, 
I  and  s'uggestcd  to  Mr.  Dcnman,  whe- 
,  ther  it  would  not  be  desirable  he  shonid 
j  retire  for  a  short  time  to  refresh  him- 
I  self,  considering  the  very  arduous  and 
important  duty  he  had  to  discharge 
I  (hear,  hear). 

1  Mr.  Deninan  bowed  thanks, and  said, 
'  he  should  accept  the  indulgence  of  the 
i  hou.'=e,  but  certainly  for  a  very  short 
I  time.  The  learned  counsel  accordingly 
reiired,aud  the  house  adjourned  during 
I  j)lcaiure. 

I  At  a  quarter  after  two  o'clock,  Mr. 
Dcnman  returned  to  the  house,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

My  Loids,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
dut^  on  this  important  subject,  I  have 
been  most  anxious,  and  I  am  not  aware, 
upon  looking  hack,  that  there  is  a  single 
'  puiKt  which  I  have  left  untouched,  al- 
though 1  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
argupients  which  I  have  submitted  to 
yotir  lordships  might  have  been  made 
more  fully  and  substantially  urged. 
There  ix  only  one  observation  to  which 
1  am  desii'ous  of  recurrini^,  and  that  is, 
the  observation  which,  among  others,, 
was  made  upim  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness  in  jicrforming  the  part 
of  columbine  while  Luigi  Bergami 
performed  the  |>art  of  harlequin,  at 
the  little  theatre  of  the  Vitla  D'Este. 
My  lords,  1  have  only  one  remark  to 
make  upoiithi>  fact,and  it  is  one  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  any  of  your 
loidships  who  happen  to  be  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  characters  of 
harlequiu  aad  columbine  sa  performed 
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in  Italy.     In  Italy,  these  characters  are 
qtiie   different  from  those   uader  the 
snmc  title   represented   at  Dniry  Uuie. 
They    tire   there     speaking  characters, 
and  the  name  isharliquino.  The  i)ersou 
who    represents   tlii>   character  is    the 
lervant  of  the  lover.     Columbine  is  the 
Ro'iilva,  and  instead  of  heinjj  the  lover 
of  harlequin,    is    the  lover    of  anotlier 
character  called  Lellio,   whose  servant 
harlequin    is.     The  English   exhibition 
has    heen  very   improperly    translated 
from  the  Italian  theatre,     I  make  this 
observation  merely  a»  it  occurred  ;    for 
undoubtedly   it  would    be  too  miieh  to 
attach  any  thing  ciimirwl  to  her  royal 
highness  tor  an  act,  whicli  is  only  con- 
sistent with  that  dispi  sition   ivJiich  she 
has  always  shewn  to  enjoy  all  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  life,   Hithout  sacri- 
ficing any  part   of  that  dignity   which 
naturally   belonged  to   her   character. 
I-Ier   royal  highness  possesses  that   pe- 
culiar   talent,  which  often  belongs  to 
individuals   of  high  rank  and  staiion, 
that  of  lifting  persons  from  an   humble 
sphere  to  a  familiar   intercourse,    with- 
out in  the   smallest  degree  sacrificing 
her  title  to   that    respect,  to  that  de- 
ference, and  to  that  attention,  which  is 
due.  not  only  from  a  good  subject,   hot 
which,  under  ail  circumstances,   is  due 
from  every  honest  man  to  females  who 
occupy   so   important  a  station.      My 
lords,   in  referring  to  the  Milan    com- 
mission,    my    learned       friend      (Mr. 
Brougham)  is  supposed  to   have  admit- 
ted that  nothing  Itke  a  conspiracy  ex- 
ietcU  in  this  case;   hut  1  think,  if  I  re- 
member right  what  he  said  on  that  oc- 
casion, it  was  this : — *'  That  supposing 
a  conspiracy  did   exist,  It  was  no   part 
i>f  his  duty  to  prove  it,   in  the  first  in- 
stance,  against     the  individuals     who 
might  he  charged  as  parties  to  it  ;"— 
but  he  added,   "  if  the   case  exhibited 
all    the   symptoms    which    have    been 
found  to   arise   from   the   Milan  com- 
mission, then  the  conclusion  to   which 
iheir   lords  i()S   must   come   was  clear 
and  manifest,"     My  lords,  I  beg  leave 
to  adopt    this    part    of     my   learned 
friend's  proposition.   We  arc  not  bound 
to  charge  any  individu.al  or  class  of  in- 
dividuals   with    con'spiracy,   although, 
perhaps,   we  might   be  able  so  to  do  ; 
but  if  1  satisfy   your  lordships  that  all 
that  has  occurred  cannot  he  reasonably 
accounted   for,  except  under    circum- 
stances of  great  suspicion,  then  we  shall 
have  a  much  better,    and   more  con- 
ducive cai«  ag«iiist    those   who   have 


prosecuted  her  majesty  than  they  hava 
been  enabled  to  fabricate  against  her 
majesty,  with   all   their  vast   means— 
wiih  all  their  unboiinded  resources,  and 
with   all     their     uucontroled     power. 
How  came  the  witnesses  in    support  of 
this  bill  here  ?     It   was  snid  they  liart 
not  come  by  compulsion;  then,  iif  they 
came   .is    volunteers,    what    were    the 
sordid   and  corrupt  motives  by  which 
they  were  influenced  ?     If  they    come 
as   the   apostles  of  morality,  did   they 
come   without   scrip    or  staff,  without 
brass  or  silver  in  their  pockets,  without 
shoes  to  their  feet,   and    without   two 
coats  to  their  hack?     Did    they  come 
for  their  tender   regard  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  English  crown  ?      If 
that  were  their  object,  1  believe  these 
is  not  a  maw  who  hears  me  that  will  not 
Join  me  in  thinking,  that  their   labours 
have  been  attended   with  an   effect  di- 
rectly the  reverse.     Did  they  come  to 
support    the   moral    interests    of   the 
people   of  this  vast   empire  ?     I  hum- 
bly apprehend  the   moral    interests  of 
these   people   would   have  been  much 
better  consulted    by     a    far    different 
course ;  because,  whatever  great  moral 
results  may  ultimately  arise  from  this 
proceeding,  as  it  now  stands  it  can  only 
produce  the  most  injurious  effects  upon 
public  morals,     I  say  this  because  i;i 
the  first  place,  tlte  most  innocent  and 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  have  been 
converted  into  evidence  of  crime,  and 
coupled  with  the  most  vicious  and  re- 
volting associations.  F.very  little  tranv 
action,  however  distant  from  suspicion 
under  other  circumstances,   has  in  th« 
present  instnnce  been  blackened  by  the 
touch  of  calumny  and  malignancy.    In 
what  I  have  said  I  have  heen  supposing 
that  all  these  facts   have  been  proven 
against   her  majesty,   instead  of  their 
h.iving  been,  as  is  the   truth,   contro- 
verted in  the  clearest  and  most  ^atia^ 
factory   manner ;    but  even    supposing 
she  were  guilty  of  all  these  sins  against 
morality— of   all   those  shameless  and 
unblushing  acts    alliided     to    in    (he 
charges,  still   there  Avili  lurk   in    the 
minds  of  all  men  that  mischievous   ca^ 
suistry  which  will  induce  them  to  (ln4 
a  justification,  an  excuse,  for  what  h 
immoral,  to    weigh    in   the    bnlanct» 
against  (he  disgrace  which  may  be  ap- 
prehended from  yielding  to  temptation. 
A    more   unfortunate    result,    orfone 
which  will  be  attended  with  more  fatal, 
and  more  distrestlng  consequeucM  to 
future  affcf^  it  k  ioipotsible  to  eoceel^ve. 
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This  observation  only  arises  upon  the 
(uppojttiou,  that  (he  fHcts  liave  been 
proved;  Imt  they  are  not  proved — they 
have  not  l»Pen  made  out — ilicy  sliall  be 
nhewn  to  have  resulted  in  every  instance 
from  such  circumslances,  >iud  from 
liucii  individu'ils  as  are  entitled  (o  no 
credit  whatever  before  any  ji!»4  tribu- 
nal. My  lords,  I  was  proceeding  to 
observe  upon  the  Milan  comniissioo, 
and  upon  the  extraordinary  means 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  that  commission, 
were  taken  for  the  corruption  and  col- 
lection of  witnesses.  The  minutes  on 
your  table  shew  the  way  in  which 
Saccbi  met  with  Majocchi,  and  the  way 
in  which  De  Mont  was  made  the  first 
object  of  his  attack,  as  well  as  describe 
the  course  of  his  travels  under  the  cha- 
racter in  which  he  acted.  My  lords, 
Kastelli  was  withdrawn  from  your  no- 
tice, at  a  period  and  under  circum- 
stunres  Avliich  become  extremely  ma- 
feri  1,  when  it  is  considered  who  the 
genlleaian  rtas  by  whom  he  was  seut 
away.  I  beg  to  call  your  lordships'  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Powell's  statement  on 
this  subject,  at  page  811,  of  the  printed 
evidence.  Mr,  Powell  saj-s,  "  that  be 
sent  Kastelli  on  a  mission  out  of  this 
country — that  he  recommended  him  to 
the  foreign  office,  as  a  courier,  to  get  a 
passport ;  and,  my,  lords,  the  motives, 
the  reasons,  and  the  grounds,  by  which 
he  justified  himself  in  sending  away 
this  important  personage,  1  will  state  in 
bis  own  language.  He  says,  "  1  learned 
that  various  reports  were  propagated 
in  Italy,  of  the  dangers  which  the 
witnesses  for  the  bill  ran  by  coming 
over  to  this  country  .  I  had  heard  that 
reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  that 
ibey  had  received  great  personal  in- 
juries. 1  hut  heard  that  the  families  of 
those  persons  who  were  here,  were  ex- 
ceidingly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of 
their  relations  who  were  in  this  country ; 
I  h:;d  understood  Rastelli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  the 
tamilies  of  those  persons,  and  1  con- 
si<lercd  that  it  would  be  an  an  of  liu- 
nianity  to  those  relations  and  friends, 
ibat  some  person  who  had  sien  the 
whole  of  these  witnesses,  in  this 
country,  and  who  was  acquaiiucd  with 
tbeir  families,  should  go  over  there 
'  wiih,letters  fr«.ni  these  witncsjcs ;  and 
having  been  himself  an  eye-wimess  of 
their  safely  here,  that  he  should  leport 
to  those  families  what  their  situation 
realJj-  wa*,  and  by  tb&t  means  that  he 


should  put  an  end  to  the  great  anxiety 
whith  I  thought  those  families  must 
neco<siirily  feel  for  fheir  friends." 
Now,  my  lords,  if  this  were  the  fact,  I 
beg  to  know  why  Kastelli  was  the 
person  sent?  It  is  said  that  he  was 
known  to  several  of  them,  and  ihrrefore 
he  was  the  littest  person  to  go.  But 
all  these  persons  wrote  letters, — and 
why  was  Rastelli  to  be  the  courier  to 
carry  these  letters, — would  not  tfie 
families  and  friends  of  these  people 
believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  hand 
writinjTj  without  the  additional  evi- 
dence of  Rastelli?  Why.  I  will  again 
ask,  was  Rastelli  so  pai'ticularly  se- 
lected !*  This  man  had  statrd  expressly, 
in  his  evidence,  that  he  knew  the  wit- 
nesses only  by  sight,  and  that  this 
knowledge  was  obtained  while  he  con- 
tinued with  them  In  bringinsf  them  over 
to  this  country.  He  was  asked  tostalc 
which  of  these  individuals  he  knew, 
and  he  said  there  were  some  he  knew, 
and  some  he  did  not  know,  and  many 
of  them  that  he  had  not  seen  before. 
In  pag-e  413,  he  is  asked  which  of  them 
he  does  know  ;  and  he  states  the  names 
of  Carlo  Rancatti,  Geraiimd  Maoni, 
Paolo  Oggeoni,  Philip  Biganji,' and^ 
Henrico  Bail.  Neither  of  the  two  la^t 
of  these  have  been  called  ;  they  were 
therefore  at  liberty  to  have  attended 
Mr.  Krous  when  he  was  sent  as  courier 
upon  the  expedition  to  Milan.  We!!, 
but  Rastelli  was  sent,  and  Mr.  Powell 
is  examined  :  and  here  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Powell's 
memory  fails  in  a  very  material  point  ~ 
namely,  that  Rastelli  was  to  return 
before  the  3d  of  October.  It  was  not 
till  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence, 
that  he  recollected  that  he  had  given 
specific  instriiciionstliat  he  should  lotr.c 
back  before  the  3d  of  October.  He  is 
first  stated  to  have  been  sent  out  from 
pure  tenderness  to  tfe  families  of  tiie 
witnesses,  withoni  any  refert  ncc  to  fu- 
ture proceedings.  That  any  future 
procrciiiiigs  will  take  place,  I  hope 
and  trust  there  is  but  little  ciiauce. 
Still,  however,  in  an  answer  to  a  sub- 
sequent question  put  to  Mr.  Powell, as 
to  whether  he  had  received  any  com- 
munication, which  led  him  to  l>elieve 
it  probable  that  Rastelli  would  soon  be 
in  England,  he  answers—"  I  have 
every  rea>on  to  belii-ve  that  he  will  be 
in  England  soon,  because  the  most  po- 
sitive directions  wereseutthal  hesbould 
be  sent  overj  these  directions  were 
sent  two  or  three  times."    And  it  is 
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vrry  romarka"  le  that,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Powell  speaks  with  so  much  conlidence, 
he  is  apprised  titat  the  man  is  coniined 
to  iiis  bed  wiih  a  fever  :  such,  however, 
is  the  iiiUuence  whicli  he  tiiiiiks  his  di- 
rections win  have,  thai  he  concludes  the 
moment  they  are  leceived  tlie  man 
*'  will  take  u;>  his  hod  and  walk,"  and 
present  himseli'  in  live  da\s  at  your 
loidsliips'  hiir.  Now,  on  tliis  point,  I 
think  the  correspondence  which  ivas 
r^ad  the  day  !>efore  yesterday  is  of  no 
Smc'ill  importance,  in  one  of  those 
letters  it  is  slated  l)y  coI()neI  Brown, 
that  he  much  fears  that  Uastelli  i-> 
shuffling  :  he  adds  "  He  is  in  bed,  aud 
says  he  lias  a  lever  from  crossing  the 
water,  and  lie  has  a  hearty  di;.like  to 
returning  lo  England."  Aly  lords,  I 
believe  tiiis  to  lie  exiremely  correct ;  he 
may  hiive  heard  of  the  punishmeut  of 
the  pillory  in  this  country,  and  that 
persons  guilty  of  iXTJury  are  still 
lia!;le  to  tiiat  punishment.  Colonel 
Brown  then  j«oes  on  to  say,  "  I  wish  he 
had  not  been  sent  back  at  such  .1  mo- 
ment, as  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  diliicult 
to  move  him  again.  I  shall  press  him 
the  moment  he  leaves  his  bed."  This 
letter  was  dated  the  27th  of  September. 
There  is  a  subsequent  letter,  on  the  id 
of  October,  which  says,  "  Rastclli  is 
still  ill  in  his  bed  ;"  and  another  of  the 
same  date,  to  this  effect,  "Rasteiliis 
also  on  his  pillow,  and  has  been  bled 
twice  yesterday,  lie  lias  a  serious  fever, 
and,  as  I  hear,  he  attributes  it  to 
having  vomited  blo:)d  on  the  passage 
over  the  water.  I  ext'cct  very  great 
diinciilty  in  getting  him  back  to  Lon- 
don." Now,  my  lords,  these  letters 
from  colonel  Hrown  were  in  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's jjijbsession  on  the  7tii  of  October, 
and  yet,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Mr. 
Powell  tells  your  lordships,  (hat  "  ho 
has  every  reason  to  believe  Kastelli 
will  be  very  soon  in  I'Lngiaiid  ?"  Well, 
this  being  tire  case,  I  shall  now  proceed 
a  little  further  with  Mr  J'owcII.  Your 
lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Pow- 
ell states  in  anotiier  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, that  "  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  Rasteili  would  be  wanted  again  in 
the  house  of  lords."  If  tliis  were  Mr. 
Powell's  nOlinn  on  this  subject,  I  should 
like  to  know  wiiy  his  instruciions  were, 
that  "  he  siiould  return  witiiall  possible 
do'.palcii;"  and  that  he  should  be  in 
England  precisely  on  the  day  on  which 
the  proceedings  in  this  house  were  to 
recommence  .>  Why,  if  "he  had  not 
the  least  idea  that  Kastelli  would  be 
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wanted.  Until  this  bill  foun^  its  nay  on 
the  table  of  the  house  of  commons;" 
aud  he  specillially  desired  he  might  be 
retiirned_on  or  l)efore  the  3d  of  October. 
He  states  that,  ''  if  he  had  not  the 
fullest  expectation  that  iie  would  re- 
turn, he  would  not  have  sent  him."  It 
is  qnile  clear  that  othoi'  persons  might 
have  been  found  to  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  the  relations  of  the  witnesses 
in  this  cttuntry.  l-'Ut  upon  Saturday  the 
14th  of  October,  Mr.  i'owell  is  again 
called  to  state  someihiuj;  on  the  subject 
of  Uastelli's  departure;  and  he  then 
tells  yon  of  a  circumsttince  of  which 
you  had  not  at  all  heard  before  :  he 
n-lls  you  that  Rasteili  took  some  pa- 
pers lo  be  legalized,  and  that  he  was  to 
return  with  those  legalized  papers  to  be 
liresenfed  to  your  lordships  on  the  3d  of 
October?  1  cannot,  myself,  at  all 
think  bow  it  was  possible  for  these 
papers  to  be  brought  before  your  lord- 
ships. However,  giving  Mr.  Powell 
every  credit  for  the  existence  of  such 
doeun^ents,  1  should  like  to  know  how 
it  was  he  did  not. think  proper  to  dis- 
close  any  tiling  respecting  them  when 
lie  was  at  your  lordships'  bar,  upon  the 
former  occasion.  The  correspondence 
of  colonel  Brown  seems  mainly  to  con- 
sist of  an  intimation  tliat  Rasteili  was 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
the  attorney  in  this  case  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  withhold,  asserting  that  it  is 
a  confidential  communication,  and  that 
the  commissioners  must  be  protected 
from  all  inquiry.  Mr.  Powell,  who 
first  stated  that  Rasteili  was  sent  to 
Milan  merely  for  the  purpose  of  calm- 
ing the  minds  of  the  families  of  iho- 
witnesses  in  this  country,  afterwards 
says  he  recollects  that  he  had  stated  to 
lyaslelli  he  was  lo  be  back  on  or  be- 
fore the  3d  of  October,  or  as  soon  as 
be  possibly  could.  Then  again,  Mheii 
reminded  that  he  had  said  that  lie 
thought  Kastelli  would  not  be  wanted 
till  the  bill  went  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  reiterates  his  answer  and 
again  says,  that  s>icli  was  bis  impres- 
sion. 1  should  like  to  know  Ihea  what 
dillereiice  it  made  whclticr  Rasteili  re- 
turned on  the  3d  of  October  or  at  a 
subsequent  period  ?  None,  whatever. 
But  when  your  lordships  recur  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Powell  on  the 
correspondence  to  which  I  have  just 
now  referred,  and  which  is  dated  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  September  13tli,a  new  light 
breaks  in ;  then  it  seems  there  w.asi 
anotiier  and  a  more   impuitiitt   object 
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for  sendin*;   Rastelli  back  to  colonel 
Browii.     What  does  lie  sav,  "  I    now 
reiurn  you  Knsteili,  as    I    conceive  he 
may  he  of    use   to   you."      To    you» 
coloael    Brown,    who  are  the    resident 
nccnt    of  this     notable  coinmissiion   al 
Milan.     U  as  this  for  ihe    sole  pnrpoe 
of   iranqtiiliizinj;    the     minds    of    the 
friends  of  ihe  Italian    witnesses.     No; 
and  the    conch^i  n    of    the   letter   is 
sufficiently    clear  on    this    point;    for 
Mr.  P<)\v(  11  then  j;ofs  on  to  say,  "  but 
take  care  that  you  lit   me  have   him 
again   on    the  3d   of    October."      For 
what?    to  be   r.eady    to   stand    anotlier 
cross-examination?     No;   but  to   bring 
with  liim  .ill  the   witnesses  and   infor- 
mation  that   bis   friend   colonel  lirowii 
can  collrct.    Thus   it  appears  at  last, 
that  Rastelli  goes  out  fi»r   all  liuse  dif- 
ferent   oltjfcis,   and    the    prevaricating 
disposition  of  Air.  I'owrll  siainis  openly 
exposed.      Now,   imv    lords,    I    do   not 
want  to  falsiiy    llie   li-Minit>ny   of  Mr. 
Powell,  but  1  «iH  pu:  it  to  your  lord- 
ships   whetlier,   if  a  jjailhnr,    but   not 
pcrhaj-s  \\eil-in!orfn<-{l  individual,   who 
had  coii.e  to    yonr  bar  to  p;ive  evidence 
in  favov  «>f  the  queen,  had,  in   liis  cross- 
exauiii:.  lion  on  die  p:trt  of  my  learned 
iriend  ilie  tioliciioi-t'eneral,   given  les- 
timony    of    this   description,     whether 
there  would  i:ot  ba\e    been   somo  mur- 
murs   i.f    applaust — some     thrills    of 
triumph  liuni})eied  through   t!ie  streets 
of  Lcmdon,  that   he  had   been  d;'tected 
in   pr  varicntion    and    fal:eliood?     My 
lords,  while  on  this  subject,  I  w.ll  thew 
the  manner  in  wliich  liie  proceedings  in 
thishi.iise  nn-  repre.-cnted,  and  tho  sort 
Of  maehinaitons  Wiiicli  are   resorted  lo 
for  the  ptirpose  <.f  dcfir.'ying  the  illus- 
trious individutil  nov^  on    her  liial.     In 
■what    manner  do  1  find  the  gallant  of- 
ficer who   grtve   his  evidence   at    your 
lordsiiips'   bar  ticseribi  d  i.i  one  of  the 
daily   p;i[)crs  of  this  town.     I  find  it 
staled,  thai   •'  in   cnn-t  qoence  of    '.lu; 
manner  in    wliitli  eaplain    I-lynn  gave 
fcij  evidetiee,  hi-  ii.i'i  been  consigned  to 
everias  ing   infani}."      'i'o   your   lord- 
t^hijis  1  will   refer  what  he   did  say  on 
that  occasii.n;  and  1   am  sure   yon  will 
agree  with  me  in  ihinkins:  that  he  spoke 
nothing  but  the    ruth.     !  merely  make 
this  remark  for    Hie   j'wrpose  <>f  con- 
sirnining    the    evidence    of  a  witness 
who  manifested    the  most    nervous  ir- 
ritation— tlie  m' St  net  vous  trepidation 
—  ivith  the  evidence  (^f  Mr.  I'owt-ll,  the 
Attorney   for  the   prosecution— and    I 
will  atik  your  lordships   whether  you 


have  discovered   less  of  falsehood  .in'.I 
prevarication  in  him   than   you  found 
from    captain     Flynn.     In    the    same 
paper    it  is  stated   that   the  husband  of 
madame     Martini     was     a     bankrupt. 
Your  lordships'    "ill  hardly  forget  the 
answer  which  that   lady  gave  to  this 
in-innation.     She  repelled   it  with    in- 
dignation, and  pronounced  it  an  utter 
falsehood.     But,    my   lords,    it   is   not 
worth  my  while  to  waste  your  lordships' 
time   ill   referring  to   tiie   exaggerated 
statements,  and  to  the  grogs  misrepie- 
sentatious  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proceed  from  the  English  press  in  order 
to  destioy  the    party  accused,    and  to 
take   from    the    defendant,    not    only 
the   presumption    of    innocence   which 
belonged  lo  every  itidividual  till  pro- 
nounced    guilty,      but      at     once     to 
pronounce    her    guilty,    withcnit    the 
possibility   of    proving    her    innoceuce 
(cries  of  name  the  paper).     Mr.  Den- 
raan  menlione«l  the  Morning  Post,  and 
then  pro(  ceded  as  follows  :     Now,  my 
lords,  as  to  the   circumstances  under 
which  ihese'Milau  Commissioners  have 
acted  :  supposing  it  had  been  their  Sis- 
l)osit.ion  to  get  evidence  at  all  ri'ques — 
would  it  have  been  poss'ble  to  have  se- 
lected better  agents   that»  Sacchi  anil 
Hastclli— would  it  have  beeu  possible 
to  apply  to  a  better  quarter  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  queen  than 
by  resorting  t.)   l>e  Mont?     .She   had 
beeu  for  three  uninterrupted  years  in 
the   service  of  her   majesty,  and    was 
constantly  attendant  up.  n  her  person 
at  whatever  place  she  visited.     Vo  you 
thinl;  that  under  the  great  powers,  aiid 
with  the  unlimited  funis  left  at  the  db- 
posal  of  these  commissioners,  that  ther 
would  have  remained   in   ignorance  of 
a;;y  one  act,  or  any  one  novemeut,  o! 
her  ro^al  highness?    Do  you  t  .in!<  that 
in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  prove 
such  acts  as  were  es-ential  to  their  pur- 
pose, that  they  would  not  have  chosen 
such  persons  for  their  agents  as  were 
capable  of  getting   up   facts  wiich  i«r 
would  be  impossible  to  find  any  iudivi- 
dual  to  contradict.     In  their  selection 
of  Rastelli,  however,   they  were  most 
unfortunate;  and    the   absence  of  this 
man,  it  was  impo.ssiblc,  with  a  >iew  to 
her  majesty's  interests,  too  much  to  de- 
plore.    r*]y  lords,  if  we  had  him  now, 
how  diiTereui  would  be  his  situation  to 
that  in  which  he  first  stood.     It  is  in 
vain  lo  call  his  absence  a  loss  to  her 
majesty's  cause,  and  to  say,  that  some 
equivalent  must  be  allowed  :  tlie  lus»  is 
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Irreparable ;  your  lordships  can  no  more 
tnake   up   for  this   loss  than   you  can 
recall   the    time    that   is  passed.     It  is 
tpiite  impossible  that   any  thin^  can  be 
conceded  to  us  which  will  operate  as  a 
coinpeasation  in  such  a  case,   iiut  >#hat 
«:ould  be  allowed  ?    \Vill  your  lordships 
jfive  us  up  Cuchi,  ^ive  up  his  evidence, 
and  strike  it  out  of  the  case  ?    That  we 
don't   want -for    his    evidence    is   de- 
stroyed already.     Then  what  will  you 
{five  us    next  ?     Will    you  give   us  up 
Kaj^azzoni  and  his  Adam  and  Kve  scene? 
That,  too,  is  disposed  of.    VVil  you  <jive 
up  Oj/joioni.'     In  fact,   in  tlie  whole  50(J 
pajjes  of  evidence  before  your  loidshi(,s, 
what  is  there  you  can  give  us  up  as  an 
equivalent  for  this  lossf'     T!ie  only  dif- 
ficulty is,  to  (ind  throus^htiut  the  w  .ole 
of  thos;'   pa^es,  auion'j;si  all  that  has 
been  proved  ag^aiiist  tht;  t|ueen,  one  re- 
spectable fvideace  to  whose  testimony 
the   slightest  value   can   be    attaclied. 
Aly  lords,  I  shall  now  refer  to  Rastelli, 
and    to    ihe    maoner  in  whieli  he   was 
em|)loyeJ  in    the  uioulh  of  November, 
1817.      I  allude  to  the  period  when  lie 
was  "  beating  up  for  recruits  in  ail  <|oar- 
ters."     The  evidence  of  Phillipo   Pomi 
is   most  important    in   tiiis    i)oint,  and 
explains   to  you   the  whwle  jiroceeding". 
Ponii   states,    that   haivinj;-  i^one  to  the 
Barona,  lie   wa^^  there   met   by  several 
persons,    ineludintc    Rastelli    ami    J)e 
Mont.     Rastelli    addressed    him,    and 
said  "  thut  as   he  was  fre{|uenlly  in  the 
habit  of  atlendiiii;;;  he  was  an  individual 
who  would    niiike  a  grand  witness,  be- 
cause  he    tnust  Muiw  fads  to  ihe  dis- 
credit  of    h:'r    royal    highness."     'i'he 
answer  the  man  makes  to  this  applica- 
tion  of   IJastelli    is,    "  li'at   he    Knows 
noihing  at  all  to  aiVect  the  cluiracier  of 
her  loyal   highness;    but   that,    on   the 
contrary,  he  kno»vs  her  ti)  have  lieeii  a 
benelivcnt  character,  and  an  individual 
whose  acts   h;id    been  so  good   that  h» 
would  go  to   til.;  end  of  the  world   to 
se.ve    her."     Rut   what  says    il;istelli, 
'■'  Never  niin  i  that,"  snys  he,  '*  here  is 
De  .>!on!,  who  has  made  a  gooil  day's 
work;  she    has  done  well   for  herself; 
and,  I'omi,  if  you  have  any  thing   to 
depose,  now  is  the   lime  to   come   for- 
ward, to  get  a  gieat  present  and  lie-ome 
a  great  man."     Tliey  (hen  went  lo  an 
inn  !ogi'thei ,  and  what  was  said  there? 
"  Kastelli  told  me,"  s.ivs  I'om  ,  "  that 
De  Mont  was  siill  in  the  seivice  of  her 
royal   highness   (a  fact  which  she  did 
not  mention  herself),  and  then  1  found 
out    li^t  she  was  here  J  and  theu  he 


told  me  if  I  would  depose  something 
against  the  princess   I  sliould  have  a 
great    present.     1   said   I    had  been  a 
long  time  in  her  royal  higbness's  house, 
and    knew    nothing   against   her.      He 
s:iid,   I  know  nothing  myself  ;  but  csn- 
not  you  say  that  you  have  seen  Ber- 
gami  lifting  her  on  an  ass,  and  putting 
his  hands  under  her  petticoats .?     J  re- 
plied, "  that  was  a  real  falsehood,  fo  rl. 
liad  never  seen  Bergami  treaii,ng  her 
otherwise   than   with  the  greatest    re- 
spect ;"  and  so  this  application  ended. 
It   shews    to  your  lordships,  however, 
the  unlimited  power  of  promising  which 
was  given  to  these  Rastelli>'  and    acehis. 
Hut  was   it  to  he  supposed  that  every 
application  of  the  same  sort  was  equally 
unsuccessful?     It   appeared,   too,  that 
not  only  had   money  been  offered,  but 
the*  the  inHuence  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment had  been   exerted   to  obtain 
these  witnesses,  and  to  assist  the  objects 
of  the  commissioners.     It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  more  than  prol(at)le,  that  other 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  s^ame  sort 
of  agency,    vvh-se   names    had  not  yet 
been    discovered.       Riganti     has    been 
proved    to    have   made    similar    offers. 
The  same  Pomi,  to   whom   I   have  al- 
ready alluded,   has  given   evidence  of 
this  fact,     lie  was  stopped  in  his  testi- 
mony, because   the  agency  of  Riganti 
had  not  t)een  fixed ;  but  he  afterwards 
slated   the   attempts  which    had   been 
made  to  inducr;  him  to  come  forward  ; 
and  proved  that  Rigmti  was  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  Com- 
mission in  corrupting  and  bribing  wit- 
nesses   to    depose   agains*   the    queen. 
Nothing,    my  lords,    surprises    me    so 
muih,  ;is   that   one  should    have  beeu 
able  to  effect  so  much.      Is   it  not  a 
great  deal   that  we,  who  have  ha<l  no 
list  of  witnesses,  and  no  opportunity  of 
coming  ;  t  the  truth,  should  have  been 
able  to  detect  two  individuals  acting  ia 
this  way.     IvasielH,   who  has   i  een  spi- 
rited   :way,     and    Riganti,    who    it   is 
kiKiwn  is  in  this  country,  ar.d  yet  who 
has   not    been    c»lled  to  cr  ntradict  the 
!  wicited  aits  which  have  been  charged 
against  him.    What  dul  this  fellow  pro- 
pose to   Pomi  to  sw»ar,  after  he   had 
distinctly  stated  that  li    km-w  of  no  im- 
I  jjroprietyon  the  jiart  of  her  myal  high- 
!  ness  ?     SVhy,  that  "  he  had  seen   Ber- 
gami put  his  hand  up   her  royal   higb- 
ness's  j)cttic<)ats  whfi!    he   w.i^    lifting 
her  on   an    ass,  '     Olfcrmg   a  positire 
brilie  to  a  witness  to  swear  to  »n  in- 
faiuuus  and  atrocious  falsehood.    Thi* 
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evidence,  my  lords,  is  important  in  ano- 
ilier  point  of  view  ;  for  on  referriuff  to 
lliL*  testimony  of  Majocclii,  it  will   be 
wen  that  iie,  v\hilc  her  majesty  was  at 
Gcno^t,    airenipted    to    cast   a  similar 
imputation  up'U   her   majesty,  l>y  de- 
scribina  the  tact  of  Hcrnaiiii  liltitij  her 
upon  an  ass  as  a  positive  embrace-     Jt 
was  thus  that  trutii  was  made  tlie  foun- 
dation   nf   faUehood.      I    have    before 
Stated,  that  although  Iiaslelli  has  been 
sent  away,  yi  t  that  Riganti  is  still  in 
th  s  Cduuiry ;  and  yet,  notwithrtanding 
the  nature  of  the  cross-examination  into 
which  my  learned  friends  have  entered, 
captain  ilriggs,   of  whom   I   shall  bye 
and  hve  spcal'C,  is  the  only  witness  wtio 
has  been  called  to  contradict  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  queen.     1  shall  now,  my 
lords,  procccil  to  lionfiglio  Poinati.    It 
is  im]x>ssii)!e  for  me  not  to  admit  that 
this  person  is  not  a  very  pure  character; 
but,  wi;h   respect   to  those  who  have 
come  against  the  queen,  1  must  say  1 
think  he  is  purity  itself.     He  has  cer- 
tainly been  gniliy  of  acts  wiiicls  are  very 
discreditable  lo  him  ;  but  then  he  has 
repented   of  them,  and   1  wish  to  my 
suul   those  on   the  other  sid<^  had  re- 
pented also,      ;^ly  lords,  in  page  878  it 
will  be  seen  "  that  while  todatzi  was 
attorney  to  her  majesty,  this  indi>idual, 
who  was  his  cLrK,  was  applied  to  by 
Vilmacarti  to   steal  irom    his  master's 
uRice  I  hose  papers  which  rela:ed  to  her 
majesty  s  personal  atfairs,  !or  which  he 
was  to  receive  the  sum  of  three  or  four 
hundred    francs."       Now    my    learned 
friend  says,  ihnr  all  this  coim  s  on  him 
by  surprise.     Vet,  in  his  cross- exami- 
nation,. '  e  fully  proves,  lliat  ihe  whole 
of  the  facts  were  completely  within  his 
knowledge.     'Ihe   witness   swore   dis- 
tincth,  that  he  went  to  colonel  Urowu 
to  complain  that  the  compensation   he 
bad  received  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  col  nel   ilrown   shut  the  door  to 
prevent   the   conversa!it>n   from    bt-ing 
oTerlieard;  and  my  learned  friends,  ly 
their  cross-examination,  admit  that  co-  I 
lunel  Brown  shut  the  doer:  but  Vvant  to 
make  the  witness  tell  his  name.    Well, 
then,  liic  man  ;ay5,  "  I  got  ihe  papers 
for  Vilmacarti  several  times,  and  1  re- 
pented of  it  at  the  beginning;  of  the  vear. 
lie  was   then  a.«>kei'.   by  ihe  Sjlieitor- } 
Geoeral,  "  if  he   did   not,    us   late   as 
July,    furnish  Vilinaciirii    with   pajters 
relative  to  the  queen  f"     By  this  very 
question,   my  lords,  1  submit,  that  luy 
leanied  friends  have  evinced  their  full  - 


'  knowle<lge  of  what  was  i^oin^  for  war  J 
I  between  Vilmacarti  and  this  man.    Afy 
"lords,   we  have  had  no  list  of  witnesses 
;  against  her  majesty  ;  but  your  lorilships 
will  see  my  learned  friends  <m  the  other 
siile  have  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing every  wituess  who  was  to  be  called 
in   her  favour,  from  the   atrocious  vil- 
lany  oi  their  agents,  who  bribed  Pomati 
to   betray  the  confidence  of  his  mas- 
ter's illuUrious  client.     I  will  not  deny, 
that  it  is  due  to  colonel  i^rown  to  make 
further  inquiry  into  this  sub  ect  here- 
after; but   1  will   say,  that,  with  the 
knowledge  which   colonel  Brown   had 
of  this  business,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
come  over  here  to  defend  his  character, 
and  to  contradict  t!ie  testimony  of  this 
clerk.   My  h  arned  friends  caniiot{pKad 
ignorance  oi  the  process  against  Vilma- 
carti ill  Milan  at  the  suite  of  C.'odatzi, 
for   his  conduct  with   respect   to  these 
papers,  and  it  was   dismissed,  not  fur 
want  of  pro«f,  but   from   difficulty  of 
proving  that  the  papers  stolen  were  of 
any  value.     Under  such  circumstances, 
my  lords,  I  repeat,  that  colonel  l5rown 
ought  to  have  been  here  ;  ami  1   cannot 
but  think  that  it     as  monstrous  to  ask 
for  time  to  enable   him   to  come  from 
Milan.     My  lonls,  1  must  i  ntionhtedly 
say,  that  it  is  a  mattir  to  me  of  great 
I  surprise,  after  tlse  sort  of  cross-exami- 
nation to  xvhicli  the  witnes>cs  for  her 
majesty  have  been  siil)jected,  and  f.om 
which  it  miglit  fairly  have  been  inferred 
that  they  were  uttering  that  which  was 
false,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to   call   otiier   witnesses    t>i   c.intradict 
them.     It   ii  indeed  matter  if  surprise 
to  ine,  that  only  uue  witness  should  have 
been  called  V>  the  bar  to  contradict  any 
part  of  tiie   defence — and  the   fact  to 
wh  ch  that  witiiC'S  has  been    called,   f 
am    now  aliout   to   notice.     Lieutenant 
Howiiani,  who    has    been   for   several 
years  in  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness, 
who  saw  Bergami  in  the  various  situa- 
tions   of   courier,   page,   equerry,    and 
finally   of  chambeilain,    and  who   also 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
the   table  of  her  royal  highnts«,   dis- 
tinctly swears  that  he  never  observed 
the  smallest  iniprojiriety  to  have  taken 
place    between  these  two   individuals. 
The  manner  in  which  lieutenant  Hon- 
nain    had  given   his   evidence,   carried 
with   it   every   mark    of    candour    ami 
truth,     l.'e  did  not  strain   his  memory 
as  to  a  single  fact,  nor  was  lie  betrayed 
into  the  slightest  mistal.c.     Rut  he  is 
asked  if  he  ever  recollected,  while  walk- 
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inn:  the  quarter-deck  with  a   captain, 
saying  auy  things  nhout  "  ?fi>'g  ou  his 
I'iiiees   befiirc    hir  myai   li!ijlme<s,   and 
entreating  lier.   with  tears  in  liis  eyes, 
not  to  take  Bergami    to  her  tahle?" 
And   mark  his  answer,  "  I  do  not  re- 
collect  it,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  he- 
licve  It  ever  ti:ok.  place  at  all."     Your 
lordships  are  aware  that  matters  of  he- 
lief  art-  not  evid-nce,  unhss  it  can  he 
proveil  thai  the  al;sence  of  belief  is  iai- 
possii)le ;  but  we  have  not  ta'.<en  that 
objection,  because  we  wisiicd  the  houe 
to  know  all  that  these  two  honourable 
men    had  to   say.      Now,    my  turds,  1 
i^ubmit,  that  the  thing  uhich  lieutenant 
Hcwnam   is   rejjresenttd   to  have  said 
took    place,     never  could   h.ave    taken 
})lace — it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
— and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  at 
the   time    Bersjami  vas    taken   to    her 
royal  highness's  table,  no  previous  ar- 
rangement had  been  made — no  sugges- 
tion had  been  ihruwn  onton  thesubject. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  occurrence  took 
place  by  surprise,  when  her  royal  high- 
uess  was  on  htr  journey  lo  St.  Gothard. 
Tliat  was  the  first  timt;  the  courier  \'  as 
found  silting  at  her  tat>le,  and  this  with- 
out any  previous  preparation.     It  was  a 
sudden  determination,  arisiugoutof  the 
circumstances  in  which  her  royal  high- 
uess  was  placed,    and  from  that  kind- 
ness which   she  is  described  as  having 
evinced  towards  all  her  domestics,  uhc- 
ther  high  or  low,  under  every  circum- 
stance,   but    especially   at    a   moment 
when  she  was  snatching  a  hasty  meal 
among  extraordinary  dithcuities.  'I'liere- 
fore    I   say  that   it   was    impossible   for 
lieutenant    lluwiiam   to  have  foreseen 
such  an  event;  and  evi  n  if  he  had,  it 
is  not  very  natural  that  a  young  man  as 
lie  then  was,  dependent  on   the  bonniv 
of  his  royal    mistress,  and   indebted  to 
her  royal  highness  for   his  promotion, 
would  have  thought  himself  justified  iu 
ta'riingsuch  a  liberly  as  to  interfere  vith 
an  arrangement  which  she  might  tiiink 
proper  to  make.     Hut,  my  lords,  1  beg  i 
you  will  not  understand  me  as  moaning  ] 
to  discredit  captain  liriggs,  although   I 
did  not  imagine  that  convers'itions  be- 
tween oHieers  on  the  (luarter-deck,  and 
especially  of  a  confidential  nature,  were  : 
treated  \ith  a  litt  e  more  of  that  reserve 
than  apj)ears  to  have  been  the  case  iu  I 
the  present  instance.     And  1  sUy   this 
the  more  as  captain  Bnggs  must  have 
known  he  was  conversing  with  a  gent  e- 
man  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  ' 
her   royal    highness.     1    am    ijrry   iu  ' 


speaking  of  captain  Briggs  that  I  should 
have  been  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  bis 
I  feelings,    at  least  on  such  a  subject. 
But,  my  lords,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
i  memory  of  captain  Briggs,  even  iu  his 
I  report  of  this  confidential  conversation, 
has  been  perfectly  correct.     I  mean  no 
oiieiice  ;  but.  I  ihiiik  tlie  probability  is, 
that    the  expressions  made   use   of  by 
j  lieutenant    Hownam     were    something 
I  like  these  ;  "  If  I  could  have  prevented 
j  it  I  wuuld  have  i)reveiited  it,  and,  with 
I  tears    in   my  eyes,  1  would    have   en- 
1  ireated  her  royal  highness."     This  is, 
iu  my  ojijui'-n,  the  only  likely  solution 
of  the    disciepaiice  in  the  evidence  of 
these   two  gentlemen  ;    for  I    am  con- 
vinced  tlic. t  tiicy  are  both  iionourable 
nien,  aud  therefore   1  would  not  say  a 
w>»rd  lo  impeach  the  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  other.     My  lords, 
that  ciicuinstaiice,  auU  the  circumstance 
of  lietuenant  Flynu  sayiiig  thdt  his  name 
was  si;_;ned    to  a  tiaper  which  was  not 
si^neil,  are  the  ('Uly  two  circumstances 
iu  the  whole  of  the  evidence  iu  favour 
ol'   the  queen,  Iroui    beginning  to   end, 
u;-ou  wliich  one  nord  of  d><ubt  has  been 
throvn;,  and  tliese  1  apprehend  1  have 
now  exidaineii  t  ■  yoiu'  loidships'  satis- 
faction. Tliere  is  nothing  else  on  which 
1  think  it  necessary  to  offer  a  word  of 
apology  <:r  explanation.     I    think  that 
ilie    apology  ongiil    lo  come    from    the 
oti.e.-  side,   and   especially  when   your 
li)rd=hips  con.e  to  reflect  upon  the  case 
which  ha-  been  established  ou  the  part 
of  her  majesty.     When  the  fact  of  lady 
Ciiai'lotie  L  ndsay's  continuance  in  the 
iiDusehold  (d  her  royal  highness  for  so 
1   tig   a   period   i-    cniiidered,   1   think 
this  itself  is  an  :<r([uinid  iu  that  lady's 
mind    of   i^cr  loyul    mistress  of  all  the 
calumnies   which   had    been   ciiculatcd 
to  her  preji;dice.     My  lords,  a  long  list 
of  |ierson>   from  Mr.  St.  Leger  down  to 
Mr.    W.    liiirrell,    was    given    to   your 
lori'ships,   of    persons    who   had    beeu 
i.bliged  to  quit  ihe  service  of  her  royal 
hi^ibuess    Oil    accuiiut    of    the    impro- 
piietyof  her  (lemeauuMr.     If  this  were 
t'ue,  was  there   ever  'siith  an  oppurtu- 
id;y  for  csiaitlishing  this  impropriety. 
NV'tiere   were   all    these   persons,    and 
what  (■■reveuied  them   from  giving  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  ii  it  existed  .'     Have 
not   the  m:>jor   |-ait   of   them  beeu   at 
your  lordships'   bar,  and  distinctly  dis- 
proved   tlic     a  legaiii  ns     which     have 
been  made  ?     is  it  to   be  credited  that 
if  there   were   any  bona  tide   thought 
that  her    majcsiy   had    miscouduclcd 
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herself  in  the  »;aniicr  describe;!,  that 
sbc  Houliljiol  have  receivi-c]  some  re- 
inoDstraiicc  fruni  houie,  and  vvouiil  not 
have  been  warned  iliat  ex(>ies^  charj;e* 
had  beet)  made  agaiuU  her  which  she 
Mas  railed  ii|>ou  ii>  ri'lire.  Captain 
Brigffs  and  Captain  PechtU  must  have 
heard  of  tht-se  re;>on-',  ami  lieuteuani 
Flyun  nii^lit  have  been  rc-orteu-to  on 
the  subji'Ci  if  ni'ce"isaiy.  Nnibii!;^  ol 
the  kind  has  been  litiiie  ;  and  nut  one 
of  tliese  dozen  ;ier-i<in-«  Ui{-  been  caiied 
to  cstul)li^JI  a  >i.i^!e  f;>ft  whii-li  could 
be  the  •crminii  fur  ilie  rtMnoiest  sus- 
picion. It  ii  dilTic.lt  ti>  iio '';iine  bow 
anv  human  buiiiij  couhi  have  tlie 
cruelty  lo  allow  uii'^  arcnsiiiion  to  sleep 
for  six  yearj?.  Ha<l  it  been  broti:;ht 
forward  soou  after  the  ifcnsactious 
occurred,  many  circumslanc,--;,  now 
Jinpossible  ii>  be  <'xi)tainetl,  ini;:iit  have 
admitted  of  an  ea>y  'explanation. 
Rumouri  and  fijiorts  have  been  al- 
lowed to  ri)>eu  ii  latlie  mos.1  malignant 
charges  ;  and  ii  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  any  circumstance  of  the  snddeu 
promotion  of  Urri;aini  shonld  have 
piven  piiiusii)ih! y  to  the  stut-ments  of 
ibejC  blood  htiiinds  of  scandal  with 
whom  the  qiu-en  hr.s  had  to  deal  in 
the  nei^hlxmrhood  of  Milan.  My  lords, 
i(  tlicre  has  been  any  fault,  it  ha> 
been  the  faitli  o(  iiidi.cretiou,  but  no 
»mpro)>rieiy  ;  and  it  was  only  imiis- 
creet  because  Mr.  Craven  hadwarntil 
her  royal  hi^rhness  of  the  spies  by 
whom  she  "as  snrroiiisded  ;  because 
hcutenaut  Hou  na'u  had  probably  made 
a  Minilar  reui-'nsir;i.ice  ;  and  beca«i>c 
•he  had  had  tiic  «-xi  erieucj  i-f  !8(!.';, 
and  the  kiioi\hcl^f  o!  Baron  Ouii>!<:-(l  .. 
It  is  (»n  these  tirounds  alone,  my  lord-, 
that  !  ail  >\v  it  to  be  indiscreet,  be- 
cause I  believe,  iti  my  conscience,  i:i 
ev«ry  other  point  of  view,  thai  k\-v 
conduct  of  her  i-oyal  highness  has  b'»en 
mosi  satisfactorily  ex]ilained.  Tie 
ieanicd  cimcil  on  the  other  side  have 
kSid,  and  the  world  woidd  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  all  the  «iluesses 
were  to  be  caiied  on,  whatever  wav 
their  evidence  miifht  operate.  I  ain 
to  snppo>,e  then,  my  lords,  thai  my 
learnetl  friend,  the  Solie.in-iJei.eral, 
who  conclndi-,1  wiih  a  pravtr  i.ir  the 
«jiieen,  to  ";;i\e  her  the  victory  over 
all  her  eiiec.iies,"  (which  setms  verv 
bUcly  to  be  s;ranted)  llio-.i^ht  ihat  the 
Earl  of  fiiiildford,  u  ho,  «tthout  dis- 
trust,  twice  sat  at  tha  table  of  the 
princess  with  IJergami  (for  her  royal 
iiighauss  cjurled  the  society  cj"  aceom- 


j^  plished  and  polished  Eue^lishmeD,  like 

the  iiobie  earl},  would  have  heeu  able 

I  to  prove  someihin<;   againsi  the  queen, 

}  and  c:'ni>ei|uently  out   of   meie  charity 

'  declineil    :o    •ail    him.       In    the   same 

;  way,  1  suppose,  the  Atiornej-Geueral 

j  ihoii»;ht     tiiai     lord    Glenbervie,     «ho 

j  made  a  vuluntary  tender  of  i!ieg<>ervic(S 

I  i:f  his    laiiy,    when,   in    some    way    or 

oti;er,  ail  her  Etiiiltsh  suite  had  dr   pped 

I  avtay  from  tiie  piince-s,  coidd  only  t'^e 

testimony   to    her    di>a>iv.is>ta^e.     ¥or 

!  ttie  same  rea^tm  laiiy  C  Lindsay,  who 

I  had  not  seeji  the  sli!thie>l  impropriety, 

■  must  have  been  wiiidield.  Lord  Llau- 
I  uair  too  had  not  been  cabled  by  ibe 
I  uipporters  of  the  bid,  hecr.ii>e  hi^.  I«»rd- 
j  ship,  a-s  well  as  Sir  W.  Geli  anil  Mr.  K. 

■  Craven,  «ere  v»ell  acqnainiei  with  tbv 
I  babin  of  her  royal  hi!;tine-.s,  and  must 
j  have  knO'Wi  t  em  to  be  impure.  They 
I  must  liave  looked  ui>ou  Dr.  Hollaud 
!  to;>  as  a  piMson  whose  evidence  would 
i  have  been  most  injurious,  lint  even  if 
j  this  V¥J-e  so,  my  learned  f.ieno's  rtould 
i  have    had    an    opportunisy  of  drawini; 

j  out  farts  by    he  easy  and  jirdinaiv  pro- 
I  cess  ol   examii.alion,  without  resorting: 
to  a  cri>---ex.iiii:na|ioii,    whicli    ihey  so 
I  well    uuiier->ian(!,   uiid  of   which  in    the 
:  course  of  liiis  ii:c|tuiy  they  have  ^iven 
'  such    striking  examples.     Am    I   to  be 
told,  my  luiils,  ihai    sncii  wluesscs   aft 
those    whi>m    1    have    eunmeiated    aie 
j  immaterial,   anil    prove  noihinj:  as    to 
'  the  main  facts  of  thi<   case  ?      1  a««ert 
on    the   cooirary,    that   ihey   f;ave    tiie 
most   decided   negative,  and  slu.w  ike 
'  utter     impos>ibiliiy    of    au    aduheroui 
'  intercourse.     From    first   to    last  there 
'  has    been   nu  ailempt    to   ui^4;ui.se  ;   uo 
attempt    to  coticeal  ;   the    prcmoiii.u  iif 
Ber:;ami    wa->     attended    Miih    circnuj- 
'  stances  naturally  to  account  for  i;,  and 
there  is  niiiliin:^'  in  hismaiine:s  to  mark 
I  that  improier  assnnip.ion  «-f   piivilege 
which    an  illicit  amour  widud  have  en- 
tiiled   him  lo   daiut.     When   the  bill  is 
•  joiinded  en   tiie  supposition  of  the  low, 
degraded,   a:;d   meniiil  capacity  of  the 
I  individual  so  promoteil,   it  woidd  have 
{  beeu    but   fair   to    inqnire  uiider  what 
I  circttmstaitces    he    bad    beeu     receivcil 
into  the  princes.'»'^  service  ;   under  what 
circumstances    she    chose  him   for  her 
seuii'T   clianiberiain,    and    whether  she 
could    have    rai-ed  a    uian   to   fill  that 
office    witii     more     ability,    di-C:ction, 
and    propr'e'y  .' — Perhaps,    my    lords, 
I  oo<;ht  not  li>  ui)  ihrou;;h  with  particu- 
larity all  the  evitli'iice  called  in  excul- 
))atiun,    alihuui;h     (Lat    may    be    cou- 
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si'leied  as  my  peculiar  ilnfy.  Oiher- 
^\isel  should  refer  the  houve  t:)  ihe 
tesiiitiviiy  of  \\  illiHtu  C.j;  rjjig'  oi>  and 
John  WhitC'  iiil)e  (liiC  seivinus  of  Sir 
Will.  G'.'A  and  Air.  Craven),  v/h-)  proved 
that  the  Vkliiile  siory  of  the  lilieil  coii- 
uexidii  at  Narles  wus  tlie  fabricaiioii 
of  De  Morii.  In  the  same  way  I  Would 
advert  to  ail  the  siii)'-eqiieiii.  win  ess*-8  — 
to  Siiard,  to  Dr.  Holhmd,  to  Mr.  Miil,-, 
and  to  every  |>er»on  ihat  has  been  jm:- 
(luccd  in  snteesiioii.  'Ihey  have  dis- 
proved ilie  case  on  so  iiiiniy  ]oinis  as 
to  deprive  it  of  every  veit:t;e  ot  ciniit : 
they  liave  couiradieted  iii«  'c;iinu)uy  t>( 
wiiue-iscs,  wlio,  indeed,  already  ^tood 
«elf-ti)i!liad  cied  and  seU-co!;deKined. 
The  cous.sel  for  h?r  inaje-iy  has  diue 
more  lh;in  tliey  would  have  l)ten  called 
upon  to  do  in  any  court  ol  justice,  when 
they  conde9cei:deil  to  j;ive  an  ansv^er 
to  such  aniinaU  a.i  had  been  placed  at 
the  bar  on  the  other  side.  Every  Oj<'- 
luirl unity  (,>f  coiiiradiciion  had  been 
successfully  seized;  and  on  every  single 
poiiit,  where  ii  was  possible  to  show 
iaisi-hi  o;l,  ihal  fal-eliood  iiud  been 
distiiiCily  exposed.  It  i?  impossible 
that  the  house  cau  give  ear  to  any 
such  in-i  .uatioi)  as  ihut  ih^'Se  who 
were  discredited  in  every  particular, 
where  it  wai  jios^ible  to  '!i  credit  them, 
were  entitled  to  belief  as  to  fo.c  ;&  which 
rested  on  tiie  knowlediie  or  itivention 
of  thennelves  alone.  It  is  CMoujrh  to 
mentionjthe  luinies  of  Seiii;;aglia,  Cliar- 
nitz,  and  CaiNrhue,  to  brinir  I"  tnind 
the  atrocious  atienipis  Kt  snbortialion, 
which  would  CHivcrt  the  most  innocent 
actb  into  the  tnosl  disijtistiiig  exhibition. 
My  loids,  I  am  aware  tliat  il  would  be 
ex|)ccted  of  me  that  1  should  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  of  the  witnesses 
we  have  not  called;  and  here,  as  in 
every  pan  of  the  case,  I  ix'g  leave  to 
contrast,  in  piinciple  and  circmustances 
the  siiuaiion  of  the  accuser  aud  the 
accused.  Kvery  prosecutor  wh;)  jTe- 
tended  to  come  foivvard  in  behalf  of 
putilic  justice,  is  bound  by  the  office 
he  has  undertaken  to  lay  before  the 
jury  all  the  evidence  that  can  bear 
upon  the  fads.  What  then  wds  to  be 
thought  of  a  public  prosecutor,  vvho 
wa<  contented  with  setting  up  a  prima 
facie  case  of  charge  against  the  first 
subject,  in  the  realm,  at  the  same  time 
knowing,  or  having  the  means  of 
knowing,  that  tliat  prima  facie  case 
was  capable  of  being  riesiroyed  by  the 
clearest  evidence?  What  \vas  to'be 
gakid   of    that    progetutor    if    he    de- 


clined to  make  tlie  necessary  inquiries, 
or,  perhaps,  kept  the  evidence  in  his 
pocket,  leaving  a  delendant  to  lake  his 
chance  whether  he  could  not  by  other 
means  establish  his  iniu)cence.  i  know 
not,  my  lords,  with  what  face  the  other 
side  cau  call  ui)on  us  for  additional 
witnesses,  when  the  prosecutors  have 
been  so  abstemious.  At  least  this  is 
new  in  the  hi^iory  of  English  justice; 
it  is  quite  new  that  a  case  of  belief  and 
suspicion,  extorteii  on  cross-examina- 
tion, should  be  tortured  iuto  the  in- 
feicnce  of  guilt,  wheti  that  belief  and 
susj)icion  are  capable  of  being  removed 
in  the  first  instance.  Why  have  not  the 
charges  against  the  queen  bee«i  brought 
to  the  tesi  of  complete  investigation, 
il  the  pruseiutor  intends  honestly  to 
perform  his  duty.  I  entreat  the  house 
to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  proceeding 
in  the  I'rcscut  case.  .The  queen  was 
comjieiled  to  take  her  chance  in  every 
endeavour  to  refute  the  accusations, 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  for 
years  collecli'i^  ;  she  must  take  her 
cluiiice  as  to  the  frailty  of  memory, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  ; 
as  to  the  weakness  of  the  nerves  of 
witnesses,  for  tiie  first  time  brought 
belore  an  assembly  like  the  present ; 
as  to  the  delusion  of  memory,  and  the 
faiutness  of  the  impression  of  passing 
events,  and  as  to  the  petty  triumphs 
produced  on  every  occasion  where  a 
witness  might  make  an  accidental  slip, 
and  thus  cast  a  momentary  shade  over 
the  veracity  of  his  staiemeut.  Her  ma- 
jesty, however,  has  goiie  much  further 
tliaii  this  ;  she  has  shewn,  not  only 
that  the  witnesses,  taken  as  indivi- 
duals, have  uoi  spoken  the  truth,  but 
th&t  such  practices  have  been  em- 
ployed for  collecting  the  evidence, 
siicii  brills  have  been  olfeied,  and  such 
despicable  means  resorted  to>  as  per- 
haps we.e  never  before  disclosed  in  tlie 
historv  of  E.Tglish  justice.  The  arti- 
fice of  Dr.  Crook  had  not  been  dis- 
covered till  many  years  afterwards; 
uor  was  it  known  how  much  the  value 
of  the  oiinjons  he  had  obtained  was 
dimiiii  hid  by  the  fact  that  he  had  pur- 
chased iliein.  What  was  to  be  thought 
of  the-.e  di.-carded  servants,  these  do- 
mestic traitors,  who  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  as  witnesses  against  the 
life  and  character  of  their  benefac- 
tress, and  who  for  selfish  purposes, 
appeared  against  her  to  destroy  that 
reputation  on  which  ihey  had  pre- 
viouslv  pa':sed  the  highest  eucomiumi . 
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There  is  one  topic,  my  lords,  i>u  Mliich 
it  is  iinpossihlu  for  nic  net  to  i-innineiii. 
We  have  been  told  thai  the  conduct  of 
her  majesty  furnishes  hn  infcrenre  in 
support  of  the  charges  in  the  preamble. 
I  am  ready  (hat  tUe  ilefence'shull  siand 
or  fall  by  tliat  test ;  and  I  a>k,  whether 
it  i»  possible  for  a  person  so  depraved, 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  turned  away 
all  her  servants,  at  the  nitmient  when 
ihey  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
most  important  and  damniu;;  secrtts. 
and  afterwards  to  have  proceeded.  In 
that  low  aiiachment,  that  dis'jns.iing; 
debauchery  with  an  individual  who  had 
been  elevated  for  the  most  criminal 
purposes,  in  defiancs  of  ail  tlio  prin- 
ciples with  which  human  nature  was 
ever  acqiiaitiied  ?  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  infatuation  that  it 
destroys  all  worldly  consiiierations  — 

"  Not  Ccpsar's  empress  icould  I  deign 
to  prove." 
And,  if  «n,  would  her  majesty  not  lave 
been  willing  to  hide  Ini  head  in  any 
part  of  the  continent,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thai  Inxniions  profusion,  in  which  she 
had  been  tempted,  hy  ofl'ers  from  this 
country,  to  contiane  even  with  great 
splendour?  Would  she  not  have  been 
most  anxious  to  retire  to  PcNiiro,  or  to 
the  lake  of  Conio,  and  there  to  expend 
upon  her  favourite  the  vast  income  to  be 
appropriated  to  her  use?  Is  it  possible 
to  believe,  that,  after  the  loss  of  ail  that 
makes  life  dear,  and  character  vaiiiii'ule 
— after  vice  and  proflio-acy  had  become 
her  daily  habits — that  her  niiijesty 
would  linve  spinno-  to  this  countrv,  irri- 
tated and  8tnii<>-  hy  nothing-  but  this  de- 
t«stable  accnsaiii'U  ?  l,o<ik,  my  lords,  at 
tile  conduct  of  lier  iinineless  and  nnseen 
prosecntor,  and  then  at  the  conduct  of 
my  illustrious  client.  For  a  scries  of 
years  she  has  been  the  object  of  unceas- 
ing persecution.  The  death  of  lieronly 
daughter  was  iinnieilintely  bdlowed  by 
ibis  frii|-lilful  cciispinicy.  The  decease 
of  her  last  reniaininir  protector,  whose 
life,  w  hile  It  W!(s  prolon^:ed,  was  still  a 
protection,  tlioti^li  his  afl'ection  conh!  no 
longer  \n-  disphued,  succeeded  not  long 
aftenvards.  It  was  announced  to  her, 
not  in  the  language  of  kind  respect,  or 
even  of  decent  condolence,  but  in  a 
slinpe  which  f. nesiallen  the  decision  of 
parliament  npn  this  great  qupsiien. 
Cardinal  Gonsuh i  was  the  inst  isnient  of 
Stripping  her  of  l.er  rank,  and  of  de- 
priving her  of  tlidse  honours  to  which  her 
sfation  in  society  laid  claim.     Ilcr   title 


as  prlncesfc  Carnlino  of  England  wif»» 
Slated  in  the  face  of  her  pass,iorr  ;  ond 
site  lirst  transaction  of  this  new  reign, 
in  which  even  IraitDrs  were  Sj'ared  and 
felons  pardoned  liy  a  laiF,-.!!  exertie.u  of 
the  roy.'il  prenigj.live  of'  mercy,  was  the 
most  ill«»gal  and  uiicliri>tian  act  yet  re- 
corded iu  the  annuls  of  the  British  mo- 
iKMcliy.  To  the  (jneen  it  wa^  no  new 
reign  of  peace  and  amnesty,  but  the 
commencement  of  a  prosecution  in  whicli 
malignity  and  fuUeliood  were  united  for 
her  destrnctiou.  ller  name  was  cxclndcil 
iVo.n  tlie  liturgy;  but  when  it  was  for- 
bidden that  the  prayers  of  the  people 
should  be  oil'eri'd  up  lor  her,  their  heart!* 
made  a  full  couipensation  for  that  odious 
exercise  of  unjust  antliority.  Under  sncli 
circnmstances,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
bill  before  the  house  ?  As  a  divorce  hill 
it  I'xists  no  more  ;  the  mcic  fact  that  the 
crime  inipnted  was  comniiited  six  years 
ago,  dismisses  it  with  contempt;  and  the 
fact  of  the  lcll<r  of  licence,  written  so 
recently  after  the  marria^'c  ceremony 
was  perfiirnied,  is  of  itself  an  answer 
to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
Hni  it  i.s  a  bill  of  pains  and  jMnalties — a 
hill  of  dcgradatioii,  dethrunement,  and 
disgrace  ;  and,  if  your  birdsliips  shall 
detcrniinu  to  proceed  ugaiiisl  this  perse- 
cuted and  injiiied  womai,  I  can  only 
say  t!:at  it  is  your  pleaMirc  to  do  so.  But 
sure  I  am  that  your  honor  as  peers,  your 
justice  as  judges,  and  your  feeling  as 
nieti,  will  Compel  you  to  take  ,  art  with 
tlie  oi)pressed,  instead  ol  giving  the 
victory  to  the  oppressor.  1  was  about 
to  observe  that  liiere  were  certain  in- 
dividiKils,  w  ho  had  not  tu'cii  called  as 
witne'se-^ — simply  for  this  rcasoii--- 
that  o;ir  case  is  already  prove<l,  and 
thai  we  do  not  tiiink  it  deccui,  or  coii- 
sisteiit  with  the  princijdes  of  justice  to 
overload  the  iiiinuies  ulreaiiy  so  un- 
wieliii. ,  by  a  imittii'.g  that  we  are  bound 
to  go  a  single  step  further.  >Te  have 
often  lu-aid  of  challenges  atid  defi- 
ances; we  hi\ebeen  tohlibat  Ueiganii 
might  he  ca'led  to  the  bar,  lo  s  ale  lliat 
the  wholo  charge  was  a  (iclion  ;  but 
this  is  one  lif  liie  unparalleled  circnin- 
stauccs  of  this  cxtraoidinarv  rase. 
From  the  beginning  (f  tlie  woiM  no 
instance  is  to  be  found  where  au  in- 
dividnai  charged  with  adultery  has  been 
called  to  disprove  ii.  Yet,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  to  be  compelled  lo  pulbini 
to  his  oath  !  The  answer  is  iu  a  word 
—there  is  eillier  a  case  against  us,  or 
there  is  no  case;  if  there  is  no  case, 
there   is  no  occasion  for  us  to  call  a 
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V  iireve  ;  and  if  there  he  a  case,  no  man 
wiiuhl  heiie^e  the  sup|>i)>eil  adulterer, 
wlu'ii  he  was  j  u'  foruard  to  deiiv  the 
fact.  Oil  this  subject  the  nicest  rasii-* 
ists  mischt  perhaps  dispiilc,  with  a  pros- 
pect i>f  success,  on  cillicr  side*of  the 
proposition;  but  I  lirmly  b.'lieve  that 
the  t'eeliogs  of  mankind  would  jiislly 
tri'.im|)ii  over  the  strictress  of  inorialiiy, 
and  fiiat  a  wiliipss  so  siliiatcd  wouhl  he 
heltl  more  excusable,  to  dei)y  tijioii  his 
oalh  :o  dear  a  confidence,  than  to 
betray  the  partner  of  his  <;uilt.  Kven 
peijcry  would  be  iti(H!f;lil  a  venial  crime, 
ciiii)piire<I  Willi  th'.'  exposure  of  (he 
vicliiii  ^'f  his  aduiieij. — Surily,for  llic 
sake  <>f  drafrs'"!?  foruard  siitli  a  wit- 
ness, the  pviiiiiples  of  imr  ualiire  aii«l 
of  the  liearl  of  man,  are  not  to  he  re- 
j)eale<l  even  iii>on  tl.is  occasion,  to 
A\);ic!'.  ^1)  nnny  prii  liplcs  liavc  been 
made  ilie  s  crifice.  Rec<  llect,tny  lord-, 
tVat  liiis  is  a  criminal  (Tosecutioii  of 
the  iii3;!]est  kind,  nud  lequi^lu,^^  ibc 
clearest  and  i-trofigest  evidence — evi- 
dence collected  and  inuiuifactuicd 
during  six  ye;;rs  t>f  uiiceasinj^. vigilance 
and  tinreuiitiiiiji  persecuiiou.  We  have 
iieard  of  th  .•  distinciioti  of  a  queen 
of  grace  and  f.ivor,  and  a  queen  of 
ri::ht  and  law  :  but  her  majesty  has 
he.'M  fa:  g^it,  by  bitter  exi)eiience,  the 
vvidr  dialrerice  between  a  husband  of 
tiffeciion  and  sruardians'iip,  iind  a  hiis- 
baisd  of  jealousy  tind  pfisecuiion ! 
After  all  /tic-,  divi^  e  and  human,  hav«' 
been  brokiii  nnon  his  part,  he  still 
tJiiiik3  it  possible  lo  exact,  frttiu  the 
»>lienated  and  injured  object  befure 
\ou,  tl'C  liiost  scrupulous  aiteiiiion,  not 
only  to  tlie  siib-t.i  tial  viitiies  of  her 
sex,  but  lo  tiic  ir.ost  insisiuifiiaal  tip 
pearances  of  feminine  decorum,  het 
i!U' ask  you,  tlKii,  what  is  it  tlull  can 
justify  yiiu  in  pas-'iiisj  men  a  bill? 
Without  lookin}];  to  the  principle,  (for 
yonr  Inrdshijis  know  that  1  am  not  at 
li.')ertv  to  do  so,  and  1  only  advert  to  it 
that  1  may  not  l)e  supposed  to  wave  any 
objection.)  1  say  that  lliere  is  i:ot  one 
page  of  evidence  in  tliis  wliole  volume 
lo  warrant  you  in  giving  it  yoursam- 
lion.  There  is  not  a  single  piece  of 
evidenre  proceetlirg  from  any  respecia- 
l)le  quarter  which  lias  not  been  an- 
swered or  ex|)lained,  and  the  inventors 
of  th'  inost  niitiii'e  fahrications  have 
been  followe<l  with  success  tlirou^b 
many  of  their  wiiidin;;s  and  minute 
rail  iheal'ons.  I  know  that  rumours  are 
abroad  of  the  most  vague,  but,  .'it  the 
same   time,  of  the  inoK  injurioiis  cha- 
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racter  ;  I  have  heard  them,  even  at  the 
very  moment  we  were  defending  her 
majesty  against  charge;,  which,  cnm- 
pirred  with  tlie  rumours,  are  clear, 
compiehensihle,  and  tangible.  We 
have  Iieard,  and  bear  daily,  with  alarm, 
that  there  are  persons,  and  ihese  not  of 
the  hiv^esl  condition,  and  not  confined 
to  indi^  iduals  connected  with  the  public 
press — not  ev'en  excluded  from  your 
august  assembly — who  are  industriously- 
circulating  the  most  odious  and  atro- 
cious calumnies  against  her  majesty. 
Can  llii.s  fact  ber  and  yet  can  we  live  ■ 
in  the  world,  in  these  times,  and  not 
know  ii  to  he  a  fact  ?  We  know,  that 
if  a  jury  man,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
should  be  found  to  possess  any  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  call  him  to  the 
bar  as  a  witness  "Come  forward." 
1  we  mi:;ht  say,  and  let  us  confront  you 
with  our  evidence:  let  us  see  whether 
j^  no  exjilanaiion  can  be  given  of  the  fact 
I  you  assert,  and  no  refutation  effectually 
'  applied."  Mut  to  any  man  who  could 
even  be  suspecled  of  so  base  a  practice 
as  wliispering  calumnies  to  judges, 
distilling  leperuus  venom  into  the  ear 
of  jtirorii.  the  queen  might  wellexclaim* 
"  Come  forth,  thou  slanderer;  and  let 
me  see  thy  face!  If  thou  wouldest equal 
the  respectability  even  of  an  Italian 
uilhess,  come  forth  and  depose  in  open 
ciMiii.  A-  thou  art,  thou  art  worse 
than  an  Italian  as«as<in,  because  while' 
lam  boldly  and  maufuUy  meeting' my 
accusers,  sbou  art  planting  a  dagger 
unseen  in  my  bosom,  and  conveiting 
ihy  poisoned  slileito  iuloihe  semblance  ' 
of  the  sword  of  justice."  1  would  fain 
say,  my  h'rds,  tliat  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sililc  tinll  this  can  be  true  ;  but  I  can- 
not say  it,  because  the  fact  stares  me  in 
t!ie  face  ;  I  read  it  even  in  the  public 
jiapers,  and  had  I  not  known  of  its  ex- 
istence ill  the  debasement  of  human 
nature,  I  would  have  held  it  tmpossibl^ 
(hat  any  one,  with  the  heart  of  a  man, 
or  with  lliohoioruf  a  peer,  should  so 
debase  his  heart  and  degrade  his  honor? 
1  would  charge  him  as  a  judge — I  would 
impeach  him  as  a  judge;  aud,if  itwertf 
p,»sf  ihlc  for  the  bliotl  royal  of  England 
to  descend  to  a  course  so  disgraceful,  I 
should  fearlessly  assert,  that  it  was  far 
more  ju  t  that  such  conduct  should  de- 
pr  ve  bi.n  of  his  right  to  succession, 
than  that  all  the  facts  alleged  a;;ainst 
her  majesty,  even  if  true  to  the  last 
letter  of  the  charge,  should  warr.MK 
your  lordships  in  passing  this  bill  o#J»- 
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gradation   and   divorce.     I  well  know 
that  there  are  jiersoiis,  to  whom,  tinder  1 
the  circumstances,  I  think   it  right   to  I 
allude,    who  have  had  an  opportunity  I 
of  reading  a  vast  varirtj  of  depositions  I 
against  the  con'lnct  of  the  queen,     'J'o 
t£i>se  Qohle  individuals  1  may  distinctly  ! 
say,  •*  You,  at  all  eveiit>,  must  vote  for  I 
an    aeqtiiital.     I   know    nothing  if  the  ! 
facts  hrought  bt-loie   >«ur  secret  com- ; 
niittee,  but  1  know  thai  it  is  impossible  : 
ff>r  any  rational  or    honorable  man  to 
bave  presented  such  a  case  as  has  heen 
proved  ai  the    bar,  as  a  griitind  for  de-  ' 
grading  and   dctbrnuius;  (he  maje-tv  of 
England."      The    facts    proved    before  • 
lh;»t  committee    must    have    been   of  a  ! 
more  grave,  mure  di>gustinur,  aud  more 
infamous  description,  :iud  whether  they 
bave  been  proved,  or  whether   the  wit- 
nesses  publicly    examined,     have    not 
dared  to  swear   up  to  their  original  de-  j 
positions,  I  am  confident  thai   the  com   i 
mittee  never  meant  it  to  go  forth,   tliat ' 
a  case  of  key-holes  and  thinnlier-pots, 
but  of  notorious  and   undeniable   guilt, 
(fught   to  be  the   ground-work  of  this 

Siublir  proji'ciition.  Then,  I  ask  your 
urdship?,  has  iliat  case  been  made  out  ? 
Is  there  any  man,  who  can  read  tiie 
evidence  brought  against  the  queen 
without  a  perfect  conviction  that  she 
has  been  moht  malignantly  traduced? 
What  (he  boatmen  on  the  Lake  of  I  omo 
may  have  said  to  those  who  were 
gaping  wide  for  slander,  I  know  not : 
what  reports  may  have  been  circulated 
by  h«r  enemies,  1  know  not;  what  the 
result  would  have  been,  had  the  facts 
stated  been  established,  1  know  uut ; 
but  1  do  know,  that  they  have  not  been 
proved — that  they  are  faht-,  calumnious 
and  detestable.  Nny,  1  say  one  word 
more  to  your  lordships — I  know  that  a 
supposition  prevails,  tliat  a  spirit  has 
gone  abroad,  dangerous  (<>  (he  consti- 
tution and  govcninieni.  1  have  head 
it  said,  that  a  spirit  of  mischief  was 
actively  ur  work  among  the  friends  of 
her  majesty  :  but  (he  same  peixtn  who 
uttered  tliat  memorable  ex])re>sion. 
Id  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  was  false,  becaii-e  the  truth 
ooold  not  be  concealed,  that  (he  whole 
of  the  generous  population  <>f  F.ngla'd 
hi;d  enlisted  thems*  Ives  with  ardour  ou 
the  bide  of  the  innocent  ar.  1  the  in- 
jured. At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  both  may  be  true;  the  sound  and 
middling  classes  of  society  may  fed 
«cvtely  for  the  situation  of  her  ma- 
aiid   there  may  be,   also,  noine 


aposilfs  of  mi?ci;icf  lurking  in  a  cor- 
ner, meditating  u  blow  hi  the  coru 
stiiuiion,  and  ready  to  avail  lluinselves 
of  any  op|;ortunity  for  open  violence. 
If  that  be  so,  the  generoirs  sympatliy 
to  which  J  have  alluded  would  be  ag- 
giava  e.ii  by  a  vtrdici  of  guilty  ;  woiie 
those  niistiiievi.is  and  disaffected  men 
wotild  dtpiecaie  nothing  half  &ij 
niu.h  a-,  to  see  your  lordships,  in  tlie 
face  of  the  power  of  the  crowu, 
ventiiiing  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  a  defendant  so  prosecuietl. 
I  trii'-t  your  lordsliips  will  not  allt  w 
the  idea  of  having  fear  iiii|iiiied  to  \ou 
lo  (liveityoo  from  the  strait  C()iir<e  of 
your  tluiy  ;  it  would  be  the  worM  of 
injustice  to  the  acciiseii,  and  the  worst 
of  cowardice  in  yourselves.  I  say, 
tlu-refore,  if  your  «>wii  minds  are  saii— 
fu'd  thai  all  that  lias  been  proved  l>as 
been  scaitered  "  like  de^-drops  from 
the  lion's  mane,"  you  will  never  iiuld 
ytmrselves  justified  in  pnnowucing  a 
veidict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  h»- 
can'e  your  conduct  may  he  imputed  fat 
the  dread  of  a  mob,  or  to  use  t!>e 
jargon  of  the  day,  whiih  I  detest, 
ih«  apfiiehension  of  a  radical  attack. 
You  have  but  one  course  to  pur'-oe, 
aud  that  course  is  siibU  forwaui— it 
is  to  acquit  her  majesty  at  jiuceof  tho*e 
odious  charges.  We  may  truly  say, 
that  as  there  nexer  was  sucli  a  trial,  so 
there  never  existed  such  means  of  a«- 
cusatiiiii.  Before  I  conclude,  1  mi'«t 
be  permitted  to  say,  ihat  liuring  the 
whole  of  this  proceeding  ('>hoi.gli  pe:- 
sonally  I  have  every  reason  to  thai.k 
the  house  for  its  kindness  and  i:idul- 
gence)  the  highest  graiihcatioii  resiil<- 
ing  to  my  niitnl  has  been,  (hat  with 
my  learned  friend  1  ha\e  been  .joined 
;  u[)ou  this  great  occa>i"n.  We  have 
fought  the  battles  of  morality,  christiT- 
I  nity,  and  civilized  society,  throughout 
i  the  world  ;  atid,  in  tlie  language  of 
I  the  dying  warrior,  1  may  say  : 

I      *'  111  this  glorious  and  well  foughten 

j  field 

j        We  kejt  together  iu  our  chivalry," 

j  While  he  was  achieving  the  iinniorial 
!  victory,  the  illustrious  triumph,  and 
]  protet  ting  iiiiiocence  and  triiili,  by  tire 
I  adHiiianiine  shield  of  his  prodigiotvs 
I  eloquence,  it  has  been  my  lot  t«»  di^ 
chargs  ouly  a  few  raui'om  arrows  ac 
I  the  defeated  chainpious  of  this  di<> 
I  sraceful  cause.  Tlie  hou«e  will  he- 
I  tieve  me  when  I  say,  that  I  wituesseil 
■  the  disfday  uf  his  surprising   faculties 
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wilh  no  other  feelit)|;s  tliati  a  sincere 
jrrafification  that  tlie  triumph  was  com- 
))iete :  and  admiration  and  delight, 
Vliot  the  viLtory  of  the  queen  was  ac- 
complis'ued.  This  is  an  inquiry,  my 
lords,  unprecedented  in  the  history  ol' 
the  world  :  the  down-sitting  and  up- 
rising of  this  ilhistrious  lady  have  been 
sedulouly  and  aiixiou-ly  watched  : 
she  utiered  no  won!  that  had  not  to 
]>as>  through  this  severe  ordeal.  Her 
daily  looks  have  been  remarked,  and 
scarcely  even  her  thoughts  escaped 
the  unparalleled  and  disgraceful  assi- 
duity of  her  malignant  enemies.  It  is 
an  inquisition,  aLo,  of  a  most  solemn 
kind.  I  know  nothing  in  the  whole 
race  of  human  affairs,  nothing  in  \hi 
whole  view  of  eternity,  whicii  can  even 
remotely  resemhie  it ;  but  the  great 
da>'  wlien  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed  ! 

"  He  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will 
bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  1" 

And  if  your  lordships  have  been  fur- 
nished with  poixers,  whlih  1  ir.ijjht 
almost  say  scaicely  Omniscience  itself 
possesses,  to  arrive  at  the  secreis  of 
this  female,  you  will  think  that  it  is 
yiiur  duly  to  imitate  tlie  justice,  bene- 
ficence, unil  wisdom  of  that  benignant 
B.'ing,  who,  not  in  a  ca>e  like  this, 
where  innocence  is  manifest,  but  when 
guilt  was  detected,  and  vice  revealed, 
said,  "  If  no  accuser  can  come  forward 
to  condemn  tliee,  neither  do  I  con- 
deuiu  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

A  pause  ot  some  moments  occurred 
after  Mr.  Detiuian  had  conduiJed  ; 
and  tlie  Karl  of  Liverpool  had  risen  to 
move  the  adjournnieut,  when 

Mr,  BROUGHWl  advanced  to  the 
bar,  and  observed,  that  although  the 
suiauiing  up.  of  the  case. of  the  queen 
was  now  dosed,  if  the  other  side  in- 
tended to  reply  by  more  than  one 
counsel,  he  should  wisi)  to  take  till 
to-morrow  morning  to  consider  whether 
he  would  not  re(|uest  the  house  to 
permit  Di.  Lushingtou  also  to  ad- 
dress it. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  an- 
swered, that  it  was  undoubtedly  his 
desire  and  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  his  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor-General.  This  privilege 
had  been  allowed  on  former  occasions, 
and  particularly  to  the  counsel  for 
the  (|ueen,  when  two  of  them  were 
allowed  lu  open  their  case. 


'Jhc  LORD  CHANCELLOR    said* 

that  the  rule,  subject  to  any  re-consi- 
deration, was,  that  the  bouse  would 
hear  two  counsel  on  each  side,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  either  party,  waving  the 
privilege,  did  not  deprive  the  other  of 
the  right  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  BROUGHA.M  added,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  wave  bis  claim,  and 
should  therefore  request  the  assistance 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Lushingtou,  to- 
morrow morning.  Adjourned  at  four 
o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  October  26. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  house  this 
morning. 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  proceeded  to 
address  their  lordships.  He  com- 
menced by  stating,  that  if  he  had  been 
left,  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion on  (he  present  occasion,  he 
should  certainly  decline  offering  any 
observations  to  their  loidships^  because 
he  felt  conscious  that  it  was  utterly 
im|)0ssible  for  his  huu>ble  exertions  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  great  and  splendid 
address  of  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Den- 
man)  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
now,  however,  addressed  their  lord- 
ships by  the  desire  of  his  learned  coad- 
jutors, and  he  felt  a  consolation  under 
his  conscious  inabiliiy  to  the  task, 
that  her  majesty's  defence  rested  on  a 
basis  so  solid  that  the  observation* 
even  of  an  unskilful  advocate  could 
scarcely  weaken  it.  In  surveying  this 
case,  and  the  chariiCS  on  which  it  wsg 
founded,  some  observations  occurred 
to  liis  mind  which  he  would  shortly 
lay  before  the  house.  The  first  wag 
the  age  of  the  royal  accused.  Was 
ever  an  instance  known  in  the  annaU 
of  accusations  of  this  kind,  that  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  wag 
made  was  of  the  age  of  50?  No  :  he 
would  defy  any  one  to  cite  a  precedent 
so  preposterous  or  ridiculous.  But 
who  ever  imagined  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent ?  in  addition  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  age  of  the  accused,  there  was 
here  that  ol  a  husband,  who  had  beea 
for  twenty-four  year^  separated  from 
his  wife  ;  separated,  not  by  any  desire 
on  her  part,  but  by  his  own  caprice,  by 
his  own  act  and  choice — not  in  const- 
((uence  of  any  misconduct  of  that  wifey 
but  by  his  pursuit  of  some  wayward 
indulgence— some  capricious  tancv. 
In  this  way  had  been  broken,  for  ge»> 
j^ratificatioD,  those    boudg  which  lb* 
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laws  (if  OuJ  and  man  had  formed. 
How,  then,  did  the  case  stand  ?  Were 
his  majtsiy  a  simple  subject,  was  there 
a  mail  in  the  world  whu  wuuld  say 
that  he  was  entitled  tu  any  cniisidera- 
tioti  whatever  in  an  application  for 
divorce — that  it  was  possilile  he  could 
have  an  injury  foiuided  on  .=  uc1j  a  "^om- 
plaiiit,  for  wliich  he  cunhl  claim  re^ 
dress  ?  As  a  husband,  then,  the  kiii^ 
had  no  right  to  seek  redress.  B<it 
then  it  was  said  ihat  this  application 
was  not  in  the  name  of  the  kin^,  and 
that  the  law  in  the  case  of  u  sul>ject 
■was  not  applicable  to  the  sovereign. 
Let,'  however,  uo  one  pie-mue  to  say 
that  he  is  emancipated  from  obeilieiice 
to  ilie  laws  of  Gi.d  ;  for  that  asseriiuu, 
of  whomsoever  ii  be  made,  was  htunded 
iu  iiiitrnih  and  falsehood.  It  wa.i  also 
said  tiiat  rank  and  station  iu  the  wife 
required  a  more  risjid  observance  of 
duties  thau  in  the  luuhand  ;  bin  was 
there  any  duty  which  was  uot  reci- 
procal ,'  Was  it  not  so  witli  respect  to 
inatrimouial  rights.'  Ami  was  ii  to  be 
said  that  there  was  one  law  for  women 
and  another  for  men  ?  or  Jul  supe- 
riority of  rank  make  the  cn;cagenient 
taken  at  the  altar  of  God  less  biiifling.' 
Was  ihe  private  individual  to  be  told 
that  there  was  one  (iivjne  law  for  him, 
and  auotherfor  the-;ceptered  monarch? 
What  was  the  plighted  troth  of  the 
husband — what  the  promise  made  at 
the  altar?  To  love  and  u»  comfort. 
But  how  was  that  prortiise  observed  ? 
Where  was  the  love?  where  the  com- 
fort? Where  should  he  look  for  the 
one  or  the  other?  The  cimtfort  : — 
•what  traces  were  there  of  it  ?  If  he 
■went  hack  to  1806",  was  it  to  be  found 
there?  or  must  he  look  for  it  in  1813, 
at  that  period  of  cruel  interference, 
■when  the  intercourse  between  the 
mother  auti  the  daughter  was  pro- 
hibited ?  Was  it  to  be  sout:ht  for  at 
the  period  when  the  mother  was  exiled 
to  a  foreign  laud  ?  No  :  there  it  did 
not  exist;  for  wherever  she  went  the 
spirit  of  oersecuiion  hdlowed  her.  It 
was  inconceivable  that  a  wife  thus 
deserted,  thus  perfecuted,  should  now 
be  told  that  she  has  been  unujiudlul  of 
her  tluty,  whilst  the  husbaud,  who 
was  pleilged  to  protect  her,  had  al- 
lowed fier  to  pass  through  the  world 
wtihou'L  a  friend  to  guard  her  honour. 
He  regret  ed  the  discussion  of  these 
topics,  lie  knew  well  that,  when  the 
apts  of  kings  were  brought  before  the 
Pilblic,   there    were    individuals    who 


dwelt  with  triumphant  satisfaciiou  on 
the  exposure.  No  man  could  feel  the 
dffficidty  of  his  situation  more  than  he 
did,  when  called  ujiou,  iu  the  per- 
formance of  a  solemn  duty,  to  dwell 
iipmi  such  painful  considerations  ;  but 
he  owed  it  to  hint'^elt  and  to  his  client 
to  speak  out  boldly.  There  were  in- 
dividuals without  uuraher,  always 
anxious  to  see  the  failiims  of  4<itigs, 
that  they  mi^ht  turn  them  into  dt  • 
ri>ion.  He  nouhl,  therefore,  say  as 
little  as  p'.siiblc  upcn  this  nngraierul 
subject.  It  was  almost  iien.k-ss  to 
fidlow  it  throujjh  all  its  bearing- ;  but 
if  he  wtre  in  one  of  tiiose  «'onrts  where 
cases  ut  this  kind  are  usually  decided, 
what  sluudd  he  say  to  the  husbaud 
who,  in.-eusible  of  his  owu  honour, 
allow-,  his  vNife  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
lite  uiiprott'Cicd,  and  then  to  t>tfer  her 
fifty  ihou^aud  pounds  a  year  to  live 
ab'Dad,  kuowiug,  as  he  saiil,  that  she 
is  iu  a  course  of  adultery,  but  wiihoac 
giving  one  diiecti<  n  liia:  the  adulterous 
intercourse  shonhi  cea-e  before  site 
enjoys  the  laige  iucuiiie  proffered  to 
her  ?  What  wouhl  he  say  to  an  indi- 
>idual  so  acting  towards  hi-;  wile  ;  who 
said  to  her,  not  iu  the  language  of 
pardon  and  adniouition,  which  his 
learned  friend  had  repeated,  "  Go,  and 
sin  no  more," — lua*'Go,  and  iudulge 
your  appetites,  coutinne  your  adul- 
terous iuterchursr,  and  you  shall  be 
furnished  with  ample  means  for  living 
iu  splendour  with  your  paramour  I" 
He  was  happy  that  he  was  tioi  luider 
the  necessity  of  iutroduciug  aio'.her 
topic.  He  was  glad  to  state  that 
iu  this  case,  he  was  not  called 
upon  by  any  con->ideratiou  of  duty 
towards  his  illustrious  client,  ti»  say 
one  word  by  way  of  recrimination;  be 
thanked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
leaiued  colleague*,  who  had  so  advised 
her  majesty,  liiat  the  case  upon  which 
they  built  their  hopes  of  acqiittal  was 
one  of  perfect  innoceuce,  and  thiit,  by 
avoiding  recrmiinatiou,  he  should  save 
the  house  and  the  coiuitry  (row  ail  its 
conseqiieni'e<.  Their  lordships  could 
uot,  unless  fuily  prepared  to  violati; 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  declare 
agaiust  his  client.  Thai  venerai)le 
bench  of  bishops,  who  formed  part  of 
the  jud'^es,  cotdd  not,  without  violating' 
tbehofy  tenets  ot  that  Gospel  "hichthey 
preached  ami  inculcated,  prouotince 
against  the  wife  of  their  sovereign. 
The  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country 
were  upon  her  side,  and  he  was  sure 
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ibat  it  was  not  there  that  they  would 
lie  v'mlated. 

Tlie  learned  counsel  then  pmceecletl 
ti)  lake  a  luminous  and  conipreheuive 
view  of  the  whole  of  ihe  evidence  for 
atid  against  her  majesty,  anplyiug  him- 
self i-.ariicularly  to  those  i(>|iics  which 
might  have  escaped  Mr.  Denmati,  and 
ar|;iiiiig-,  ill  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
clusive manner,  ihat  the  only  correct 
inference  to  he  drawn  Irum  tl)e  whole 
was  the  innocence  ot  his  illustrious 
client.  He  concluded  by  saying',  that 
he  leit  ihe  honour  and  character  of  the 
quecii  iu  the  hands  of  the  house  ;— 
nith  the  most  perfect  confidence  he 
left  her,  not  tu  the  mercy,  but  to  the 
justice  of  their  lordships. 

Earl  GREY  withdrew  his  motion  for 
the  production  of  the  depositions  taken 
before  the  Milan  Coaimissiou. — Ad- 
journed, 


FRIDAY,  October  27. 

THE    ATTOKNEY-GENERAL'S 
REPLY. 

After  the  bouse  had  been  called  over, 
counsel  were  called  in,  and  at  half 
past  ten  the  ATTORNEY-GENER \L 
rose.  He  cumineuced  by  statinif,  that 
he  feared,  considerinif^  the  iuifjortant 
duty  he  had  to  discharge  before  their 
lordshij's,  ihst  he  should  have  oc- 
casion lo  make  a  large  demand  noon 
their  time  and  patience,  a  demand 
which  it  was  tne  more  painful  for  him 
to  be  compelled  to  mnke,  when  he 
consitiered  how  largely  their  time  had 
been  already  occupied  nuriug  the  ir  ■- 
ceedidics  upon  this  imporiant  case,  and 
more  paniculariy  during  tiie  three  last 
da\s,  wliich  where  wh(diy  tilled  by  the 
addresses  nf  his  learned  fi  lends  oppo- 
site ("Messrs.  Uenman  atid  Dr.  Lushing- 
tun).  He  i)egged  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  call  their  lordshijjs  attention 
to  one  topic  upon  which  declamation 
had  been  exhausted  by  ber  majesty's 
counsel — he  meant  the  disadvantages 
under  whicii  her  majesty's  cuse  was 
placed,  by  the  refusal  of  their  lordships 
to  grant  her  a  list  »if  witnesses,  or  a 
specification  of  tlie  charges  against  her. 
Thore  was  an  end  lo  thee  complaints 
when  their  lordsliips,  afier  the  case  for 
the  bill  was  closed,  granted  lier  majesty 
whatever  time  she  thought  proper  to  ask 
for  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of 
her  defence— whea   his  majesty'^  go- 


vornment  placed  at  her  disposal,  unli- 
initfd  funds,  and  g- anted  to  her  all  the 
facilities  wliich  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oft'r.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  adjouinmeiit  in  this  case,  and 
the  iniernipiioii  between  the  time  of  the 
evioence  for  the  prosecution  and  that 
for  tiie  defence,  would  never  be  drawn 
into  a  future  precedent,  for  such  a 
course  was  likely  to  impede  the  ends 
of  justice.  His  learned  Iriends  oppo- 
site had  said  that  witnesses  in  abun- 
dnnee  could  be  had  in  Italy  for  any 
purpose.  If  that  afsertion  were  true, 
then  they  had  hud  time  enough  to  carry 
into  ellect  any  arrangements  they 
pleased  for  answering  the  prosecution. 
He  hoped,  liowever,  there  was  now  an 
end  (o  the  cinnplaints  of  her  majesty's 
counsel,  respecting  any  disadvantages  to 
which  they  thought  they  were  exposed. 
He  had  not  (lie  power,  and  if  he  had  the 
power  he  sliould  feel  it  his  duty  not  to 
exercise  it  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
appeal  to  ti.eir  Ior'!shi|;s'  passions,  and 
to  excile  their  feelings  at  the  expense 
of  their  judgment.  That  appeal  had 
been  open  for  his  learned  friends,  and 
they  had  availed  themselves  of  it — and 
all  that  brilliant  declamation,  all  that 
happy  illustration,  sonietirnes  even  of  a 
moral  character,  could  effect,  had  by 
them  been  called  into  requisition. 
Upon  him  was  imposed  the  severer,  but 
at  tlie  same  time  the  more  congenial 
task  of  examining  Jhe  evidence  as  to 
the  fucis  which  had  been  alleged — 
upon  which  evidence,  and  upon  which 
facts  their  lordships  would  have  to 
decide,  without  any  regard  to  the  other 
lopi(s  which  had  been  so  unsparingly 
introduced  in  the  course  of  this  case. 
In  tlie  discussion  of  this  case,  he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
adini>-siniis  of  his  learnt  d  friend  on  the 
otjier  side.  When  he  said  he  would 
thus  avail  himself,  he  did  not  mean  to 
caicii  at  any  accidental  slip  which  they 
might  have  made  ;  that  which  they  did 
say,  however,  in  the  outset  of  their 
aodre-s  was,  "  That  if  their  lordships 
believed  the  witnesses  who  had  been 
brought  to  support  this  hill,  and  if  they 
thouglit  the  preamble  hai  been  fairly, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily  proved,  then 
let  the  bill  pass."  Thfs  wasall  he  asked, 
and  upon  this  principle  alone  did  he 
anticipate  that  their  lordships  would 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
whole  of  the  charges  against  her  ma- 
jesty had  been  completely  establisbed. 
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H^  call***!  upon  tl» fir  lordstiips  on  Ihis 
occaMon,  not  to  look  to  the  speeches 
which  hiid  hefti  made  hut  to  the  acts 
vhich  had  h.-pii  proved  And  here  he 
rould  not  help  ohsei  vin^  how  far  short 
hi'  learned  fr  Cisd-.  had  Oillcn  from  thnt 
lrSuni5>li.'iiit  case  hy  whicli  they  had 
stated  I  hey  would  have  hSen  enabled 
to  prove  hcrmnjc?t}'j  innocence.  He 
called  iipo.i  their  lordships  also  to  ob- 
serve liow  far  the  evidence  v.  Iiich  had 
been  oHerrd  by  them  bad  contradicted 
the  evidruce  wliich  had  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  bill.  In  examining; 
this  case  his  learned  friends  had  had 
recourse  to  the  most  artful  and  the 
most  judicioi»>i  mode  of  considering  the 
evidence     which     had    been   brought 


which  had  been  purchased  for  him 
ner>  Milafi.  These  fac's  had  been 
admitted  by  his  learned  friend*,  and  he 
submitted  t!iey  ought  never  to  be  out  of 
tlieir  lordships'  consideration  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  case.  He  en- 
treated their  lordships  not  to  consider 
either  the  ea?e  of  Najiles,  or  of  the  po- 
lacre,  or  any  other  case  distinctly  by 
itself,  as  an  insulated  case,  but  to  take 
all  the  cireunastaiices  into  their  serious 
consideration  ;  and,  viewing  the  one  a« 
connected  with  the  other,  to  draw  that 
conclusion,  which,  as  a  whole,  tl:e  case 
seemed  Cairlv  to  warrant.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence 
in  detail  in  the  order  of  time  to  which 
it  referred  —  an   examination    which. 


against  them.  They  took  care  to  cull  j  however  tedious,  was  yet  necessary  to 
out  insulated  facts;  but  entirely  to  i  form  a  conclusion  upon  this  case,  ber- 
keep  from  their  lordshipb'  view  the  !  gami  having  been  hired  as  a  courier  at 
jter.er.il  and  h  ading  features  of  the  |  JVIilan,  proceeded  in  that  character  to 
ease.  Before  iic  proceeded  fucther,  i  Naples,  where  her  majesty  arrived  in 
he  would  call  to  tiirir  lordships'   recol-  |  the    month  of  Novcmb  r.     At  Naples 


lection  those  leading  circumstances 
*rhich  were  admiiied  as  nncoulra- 
dicted  in  this  ca-e.  The  first  wa?,  that 
the  person,  whose  name  had  been  so 
frequenily  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  present  proceeding,  Bergami,  had 
been  taken  into  her  majesty's  suite  as 
a  menial  servant  at  Milan,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1814; — that  within  a  few 
short  months,  that  ma",  without  any 
reasonable  cau^e,  without  any  pretence 
whatever,  except  as  proceedin*^  from 
that  licentious  intercourse,  which    he 


there  was  an  abundance  of  evidence, 
by  which  the  preamble  of  this  bill  has 
been  attempted  to  be  proved.  In  con- 
sidering this  case,  his  learned  friends 
did  not  consider  it  as  it  stood  upon  the 
evidence,  but  were  attempting  to  con- 
trast that  evidence  with  the  opening 
which  h«  had  the  honour  of  making  to 
their  lordships,  as  if  their  lordships' 
opinion  were  to  be  founded  on  the  state- 
ment of  counsel,  rather  than  the  facts 
which  were  in  proof  before  them  His 
learned  friends  had  had  too  much  ex- 


tnistrd  ho  should  be  enabled  to  satisfy  i  perience  in  courts  of  justice  to  believe, 
their  lordships,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  i  that  either  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or 
mi>ted  between  her  royal  highnes  and  ]  of  the  jury  was  to  be  formed  from  such 
him,  had  been  advanced  from  the  j  ^  stateme-it, — and  they  know  full  well, 
menial  situation  which  he  held  at  ;  ,^34  j^e  jud^re,  in  summing  up  the  case, 
Kaples  to  tiiai  of  chamberlain  to  her  i  i„variably  told  the  jury  they  were  to 
majesty.  '1  h.y  would  find  further,  [  consider  the  case  bei'ore  them,  not  with 
that  «ithinashort  period,  and  whilst  i  reference  to  the  opening  of  counsel, 
he  still  remained  as  courier,  he  had  j  fem  to  the  facts  whi  h  bad  been  proved. 
been  admitted  o  dine  at  her  ma-  1  jj-  j{,jg  f^le  were  to  prevail,  however, 
jfSty's  table;  that  shortly  after  he  had  4  i^^  would  shew  that  his  learned  friends 
been  removed  from   that   situation,  he  ■  themselves  had  not  ventured  to   prove 


was  loaded  \\ith  honors  and  titles, 
which,  it  was  in  vain  to  say,  were  pri  - 
Cured  olhcrwije  than  through  the  means 
of  her  majesty.    Their  lordshii)S  would 


lany  facts  which  they  bad  oi'eucd  to 
their  loidships  lie  cbnrged  tliem  with 
having  opened  evidence  which  ti  ey 
afterwards   dared  not  to  produce.     In 


then    find   ti  is  person  in  the    habit   of    ^x^^   ^^^^    „f    Naples— what  were    the 
most  familiar  intrrconrse  with  her  ma-  1  p^^^^jg  there?     Here  the  learned  coun- 


jesty,  living  with  her  upon  terms  of  tho 
greatest  iniimacy,  and  continuing  with 
h^r  in  that  cliaracter  up  to  the  period 
«rf  her  ariTid  on  the  opposite  snores ; 
and  then  he  was  not  dismissed,  but,  on 
T!etiriDg  froni  her  majesty  on  that  oc- 
canon,    went    to    res  de    at   a     seat 


sel  retopitulated  the  evidence  of  De 
Mont,  as  to  the  occurrences  on  the 
night  of  her  majesty's  visit  to  the  opena 
—  and  denied  th  t  tliat  statement  Lad 
been  in  any  material  degree  contra- 
dicted. De  Mont,  speaking  of  the  time 
at  which  her  rojsal  highness  had  re» 
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turneil  from  tV.c  opera,  had  said  it  ap- 
(■■art'd  to  lier  to  be  early.  Wliat  Sir 
W.  Gell  ai»(l  Mr.  Craven  had  proved  on 
this  suhject,  established  no  contradic 
tion  of  l)e  Mont.  De  Mout,  however, 
did  not  swear  positively  that  she  came 
home  early  ;  she  only  spoke  to  her  be- 
lief on  the  suh  ectj  and,  as  far  as  hor 
recolleclion  served  her,  she  t!.oug;ht 
ler  royal  hi;^lniess  came  home  early. 
Wlu'tJie.  she  returned  early  or  late, 
liowever,  it  d  d  not  stonily  ;  for  the 
fact  was  (dearly  proved,  ihai  she  dis 
missed  her  attendants  'i'heit  with 
re  pcct  to  her  majesty  not  gettinj  up 
so  early  the  fjilluwiuij  morning,  Sioard 
was  calleil  to  contradict  J  e  Mont  in 
tliis  pariictikir,  but  tt.tally  failed,  in 
another  part  of  the  ca-e,  the  weakness 
of  the  queen's  defence  was  manifestly 
eviu  er<.  l)c  Mont,  when  sp  akin^  oJ 
the  comparison  between  the  travelling 
bed  and  tiic  larjje  bed  in  tliesanie  room, 
swore  that  ilie  next  morning  the  tra- 
velling led  appeared  to  have  been  never 
laid  upon,  while  the  larger  l>ed  bore 
^le  impression  of  two  per-ous.  Mr. 
>^'i'l  aiM<  had  opened,  as  a  coutradic- 
tiou  to  ihi*  siulement,  tliut  he  should 
o(tll  a  servant  who  wl.o  went  into  her 
loyal  liijr|,|ie»s's  room  after  she  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  to  shut  a  window  wliich 
was  disturbed  l>y  the  wind,  and  she 
w(JS  then  actually  reposing  on  this  very 
lr»velling  bed,  which,  according  to 
]>e  Mudt,  appeared  the  next  morning 
not  to  have  been  slept  on.  Where,  the 
learned  counsel  would  asV,  was  that 
(•ervaiit?  If  it  were  llieronymus,  why 
was  he  not  called  ?  I'e  was  now  in  the 
country.  Me  was  still  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queei  ,  but  yet  he  was  nut 
called.  Did  h  s  learned  frieiids  dread 
the  same  fiital  nervous  debility  would 
.af  ach  to  that  set  vant,  that  so  unfortu- 
nately a'Victed  the  unhappy  Flynn.'  or 
di>  they  fear  that  a  sudden  unaccuunt- 
able  forge'. fulness  might  have  washed 
the  circumstanee  from  his  recollect  on, 
if  it  had  ever  existed  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  decisive  thati  this  was  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  abysed  De  Mont  had 
proved  ?  Coiild  any  thing  more  stran2:ly 
corroborate  her  "Statement,  than  Mr. 
Williams  threatening  to  contradict  her 
iu  this  most  particular  point,  and  then 
abandoning  his  threat,  not  venturing  to 
risk  the  cross-examination  which  such 
a  witness  must  undergo.  It  has  been 
6aid,  that  l)e  Mont's  evii'enee  was  the 
Wliole  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
•tmcture  of  this  case  depended— ^hot 


I  it  was  a  1  ind  of  key-stone,  which  once 
cut  down  or  removed,  caused  the  wlwle 
I  case  to  f:dl  in  pieces.  The  learned 
I  coimsel  denied  this  proposition ;  be* 
1  cause,  striking  De  .Mont's  evidence 
'  from  the  Journals  of  the  House,  still 
!  sufficient  remained  clearly  to  estab. 
lish  (he  charge  of  adultery,  it  did  nut 
signify  whether  the  adultery  com. 
nieuced  that  night  or  not,  because 
there  were  ample  proofs  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  existing  Icng  before  Ber- 
gami  had  eu  many  honours  conferred 
upon  him.  The  learned  counsel,  how. 
ever,  cont>  ndcd  that  De  Mont  was  not 
eontr  dieted.  The  next  v-'ase  proved  by 
De  Mont,  was  her  meeting  Bergiimi 
in  the  corridor  one  night,  in  his  shirt, 
walking  towards  her  maje-<ty's  room, 
and  the  learned  counsel  whs  much  sur- 
prised at  the  argument  of  Mr.  Denman 
on  this  point.  I'e  had  contended,  that 
this  circumstance  was  rather  calculated 
to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  h;>d  taken  place  be- 
tween De  Mout  and  Hergaini.  What 
were  tfie  ciicutnstances  stated  by  De 
Mont  on  that  occasion.'  She  had  stated 
that,  when  retiring  from  her  majesty's 
room,  on  opining  the  door  she  saw 
Hcrgami  advancing  from  the  other  end 
of  the  corridor.  Site  instantly  made 
her  es  ape,  as  she  called  it,  and  whea 
khe  had  escaped,  she  heard  the  lock  of 
the  dour  turn  so  as  to  exclude  the  inter- 
ruption of  iiuy  person.  Mis  learned 
friends  had  endeavoured,  by  observa- 
tion and  argument,  to  do  away  the 
eft'cct  of  this  evi:1ence,  but  still  the 
evidence  was  too  decisive  of  an  adul- 
terous intcrcour«e  having  taken  pletce 
to  be  shaken.  He  would  next  come  to 
the  case  of  the  masked  ball.  It  was 
clear  that  after  the  queen  had  appeared 
fur  some  time  in  the  dresii  of  a  Neapo^ 
lilan  peasant,  she  retired  to  a  dressing- 
room  with  i'ergami,  where  she  remained 
for  nearly  thr»e  quarters  of  an  hour, 
She  then  ap])eared  iu  the  character  of 
the  Ceniusof  History,  which  was  agreed 
on  all  hand^ ;  and  whatever  i>ir  Wil- 
liam Gell  might  think  of  her  dress,  it 
was  certainly  one  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate description.  According  to  his  no- 
tion, her  drcvs  resembled  the  attire 
of  Mr.  Hope's  Minerva,  or  the  statue 
of  Curaiius  in- the  British  Museum, 
which  certainly  were  attired  in  a  thia 
ilrapery,  the  arms  being  naked  up  to 
tlu"  shoulders ;  and  although  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell  merely  distinguished  his  royal 
mistress  as  the  Genius  ul  History  ( rowuv 
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inff  Murat's  bust,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  Hash  of  lightniii?,  he  asserteil,  that 
bis  optics  were  ^ufficienily  exieilciit  to 
distinguish  the  dress  of  the  Neapohtau 
peasant  iiuder  tliat  of  History's  leuius". 
Still  he  admitted  that  her  majesty  was 
abseut  for  a  ong  time— that  the  cere- 
mony' was  one  ocasioning;  much  sus' 
peuae,  by  the  «!el  cy  of  its  I'lerfoimance 
— and  the  learned  counsel  contended 
that  the  evidtnce  of  LieMont  wa-  true, 
■when  she  slated  tlrot  dela>  "as  occa- 
sioned by  the  alteration  of  her  dress  iu 
tlie  dressinij  chamber  witli  i'er^anii. 
Mr.  Craven  said,  that  lie  could  hardly 
sec  the  dress,  so  quick  was  the  cere- 
mony; and  wlieu  Sir  \\  illiaiu  (ifll  de- 
scribes her  dress  as  bke  that  of  the  two 
Statues  alluded  to,  he  stated  that  ail  the 
urorld  well  knows  th'  y  were  perfectly 
covered.  The  Attomcy-GenLial  had 
not  himself  seen  these  statues,  as  he 
confessed;  but  from  the  information  of 
others,  lie  understood  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  IHe  understood  the  arn';s  ip 
to  the  shoulders  were  eompletelx  bare, 
and  the  remainder  «if  the  body  was 
merely  covereil  by  thin  drapery.  1  he 
evidence  of  Vc  Mont,  then,  so  far  from 
beint;"  contradicied  by  >i^  W.  Gell  and 
RJr.  Craven,  was  in  fact  coi. firmed  by 
ihcir  speaking  to  that  de.ay  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  majesty  from  the  room, 
which  was  so  fully  accounted  frr  by 
Db  Mont.  'I  be  next  point  to  which  he 
should  call  their  attention,  was  h«r  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  the  masked  ball,  at  tlie 
Theatre  of  Sun  Carlos.  He  did  not 
mean  to  cumjilain  of  her  majesiy  lav- 
ing  gone  to  ?uch  a  jilace  in  ilisgui^e, 
but  ihat  of  Mhich  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  was,  the  fact  proved  "in  e\i- 
dince  of  her  having  gone  iherc  secretly, 
in  a  raii.y  night,  not  in  her  own  car- 
riage, but  in  a  hired  vchitle,  and  in 
compaiy  with  her  chanibcrniHid,  De 
SVIon',  and  Ler  courii  r  I'ergan.i:  «nd 
be  would  shew  that  this  fact,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  by  his 
learned  friends  to  the  contrary,  had 
been  clearix  proved  l.y  Dr.  Holland. 
Their  lordships  were  already  aware  that 
De  Mont  had  proved  this  case ;  she 
described  the  nature  of  the  dress,  and 
the  manner  in  which  her  majesty  had 
fione.  Now  what  had  Dr.  Holland  said 
on  this  occasion,  when  interrogated  on 
the  .subject,  atpnge  611  ?  He  was  asked, 
*'  W  h'  thcr  he  liad  e^  er  been  in  the  mas- 
querade at  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlos 
ii»heu  her  ro\;il  highness  was  therer" 
Heauswercill^  "  1  was."  "  With  whom 


did  her  royal  highness  go? — I  was 
not  aware  till  the  following  morning 
that  her  royal  high:  ess  had  been 
therer"  *'  Did  you  remain  there  dur- 
ing the  whole,  or  nearlv  the  whole,  of 
the  performance  ?  —  Onl>  about  an 
hour,  as  far  as  I  can  re*;i>lhct;  cer- 
tainly a  short  time  "  "  Are  you  to  he 
understood  that  you  do  not  know  with 
whom  her  royal  highness  went  to  the 
theatre  that  evening: — I  do  not."  He 
(the  Attornt'y-Geiieral)  begged  leave  to 
ask,  how  it  had  apjieared  ihat  her  royal 
liighiu'ss  wci'ito  .  anv  oilur  occasion  to 
a  unasked  ball  at  the  ilieatre  of  Sau 
Carlo,';.''  No  such  proot  hac'  been  given, 
and  therefore  it  was  clear  tliat  she  hud 
been  there  on  the  occasion  stated  by 
the  witness  De  Mtiit,  aud  that  J)r. 
Holland  v. as  not  awarecd'  that  circum- 
stance till  the  following  morning.  If 
tl:eir  lord>llips  had  entertaim  it  any 
douijt  on  this  subject,  had  not  Dr.  Hol- 
land removed  that  doubt — and  if  (he 
question  st:ll  remained  un<iec!<!ed,  why 
was  not  Sir  William  Cell  aud  iMr,  Kej>- 
pel  Craven  examined  to  the  j>oiiit.''  lor 
the  best  of  all  possble  reasons,  because 
they  knew  noihing  on  the  subject.  Her 
ro\al  hijjhness  went  but  ui'on  one  oc- 
casion, i'.iid  then  in  company,  not  of 
any  of  'he  gou  Icnien  or  ladic:*  o'  her 
'iiiit'',  but  with  lier  inferior  domestics, 
De  Mont  and  Hergami ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing bee  1  in  her  service  but  three  or  four 
months!  \\  by  did  she  not  choose 
for  her  c  mpanioii  Hieronsnius,  or 
Sicard,  or  any  other  of  her  servants, 
who,  from  long  experience,  was  entitled 
to  her  (oufKlencer  Why  select  a  man 
who,  but  a  fi'w  days  before,  had  been 
a  courier,  although  alter  his  arrival  at 
Naples  he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  fooiniau.'  C<uld  their  loixKhips 
draw  any  other  iiiferencv,  tlian  that  it 
was  because  an  adulieroi.s  interc<  ur>e 
had  coniiui-nced  between  her  ro\al 
highness  and  il;i>  Bergami  at  Naples, 
and  had  been  continued  from  thence 
till  she  arrived  at  ^t.  Omer's.  De  Mout 
next  stated,  in  page  55.),  that  she  had 
seen  Berganii  and  ler  royal  highness 
walUii;g  aril!  in  arm  upon  a  terrace 
in  the  garden  of  her  loytl  highness  at 
Naples.  Dow  had  this  been  attempted 
to  he  di«pr<i\eil .'  Hy  the  most  extra- 
ordinary evidenie  that  he  had  ever 
heard  iil.  ."-ir  William  Geil  and  Mr. 
Craven  were  called,  and  the  former 
I  stated — both  these  gcr.tlemeu  sta:ed, 
that  they  had  seen  iicr  royal  higbnesj> 
walking  ''  iih  Bergaiui  iu  iLe  garden — 
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am?  one  of  tlicm  felt  it  necessary  to 
c;iution  her  from  sucli  a  practice,  be- 
causK  "  she  wa^  surrouutlecl  by  spies," 
add  nj,  however,  that  )>e  saw  nothins^ 
improper  iti  her  conduct.  If  tht^ie  was 
no  impropriety,  where  was  tlie  neces- 
sity for  this  cHiition,  unless  tliere  were 
some  su.tpiciun  Inr<ing'in  his  mind  that 
tlie  intimacv  which  sub-;i  ted  l).-tween 
!ii-»  royal  mistress  and  Bergjami  was  of 
a  nature  to  excite  attention?  How,  ti  o, 
was  it  that  Berjaiin  so  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  lord  Lnadalf, 
unless  for  the  same  reason  —  unless 
something  had  come  to  his  own  know- 
l«  dye  respecting  the  occurrence  at  the 
tlieatre  of  Saa  Carlos,  or  from  'he 
common  rumours  which  the  conduct 
of  iier  royal  highness  had  excited  in  the 
neigh!iourh()od?  'J'lie  learned  counsel 
next  adverti^d  to  the  evidence  of  Ma* 
jocehi,  applying  to  the  time  when  Ber- 
gami  was  confined  to  bis  bed  from  the 
kick  of  a  hors-',  an  I  when  that  witness 
described  thi  stolen  interviews  of  h-^r 
royal  highness  at  that  time  to  the  room 
of  the  invalid.  O  i  this  subject  it  had 
been  said  that  there  was  another  pas- 
sage by  which  her  royal  highness  might 
have  obtained  access  to  Bergnmi's  room 
without  going  through  the  cabinet  in 
which  Maj  cchi  was  placed.  But  how 
did  this  staLd  ?  Was  not  that  ither 
passage  the  common  corridor  into 
which  the  dooi:s  of  Dr.  Holland,  llisro- 
liymus,  iind  William  Austin,  opened; 
and  was  there  not  a  much  greater 
chance  of  her  being  observed  there 
than  by  passing  through  the  room  of  a 
man  who  had  bt-en  placed  in  the  house 
by  I'.ergami  himself  ?  M'hether  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  took  place  at  that 
time  or  ni)t,  was  immaterial  to  his  case 
— lif'-ause  »!o  woman  of  delicacy,  who 
lad  noi  had  snc'i  an  intercourse  with  a 
man,  would  Itave  gone  and  \isited  him 
ill  his  bed,  and  r-Muained  shut  up  with 
him  in  his  room  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hviir.  Tite  eviilence  of  Maji'cchi  in 
this  respect  was  decisive,  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  had  takeu  place  be- 
tween her  royal  highnes*  and  Bcrgami. 
As  to  the  f.ict  of  her  royal  highne-s 
having  been  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time  with  Dr.  Holland,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  Dr.  Holland,  who  had 
l»pcn  trailed  to  contradict  that  fact,  had 
not  swoin  positively  to  the  contrary, 
simply  saying,  that  if  the  circumstance 
had  taken  place,  it  was  without  his 
knowledge.  From  Naples  her  royal 
bigbness  went  to  Civita  VcccViia,  aod 
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from  thence  to  Genoa:  and  here  he 
would  call  their  loidships'  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  lady  C.  Lindsay,  with 
respect  to  what  took  place  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Rome  to  Civita  Veccbia.  It 
was  said  yesterday  by  Dr.  Lushingtoii, 
that  all  the  facts  of  improper  fami- 
liarity which  had  been  alleged  against 
her  majesty  had  fallen  at  their  feet. 
To  this  he  would  only  reply,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  testimony  of  lady  Lindsay* 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Bergami 
bad  ridden  up  to  the  carriage  of  her 
majesty,  and  received  from  her  hands 
a  bottle  of  wine,  from  which  he  drank, 
and  afterwards  returned  the  bottle  to 
the  carriage.  If  this  were  not  proof 
of  improper  familiarity,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  such  familiarity  would  be 
said  to  commence.  Such,  however, 
had  been  the  scene  described  by  lady 
Lindsay,  notwithstanding  her  guarded 
recollection ;  and,  in  his  estimation, 
such  a  scene  could  not  have  taken 
place  between  a  courier  and  his  royal 
mistress,  unless  s^anctioned  by  the  adul- 
terous intcrcoursewbich  bad  previously 
existed  between  them.  The  main  prop 
and  stay  of  this  part  of  the  evidence,  ini 
defence,  is  lady  C.  Lindsay;  she  is 
made  a  solitary  exception  — she  only  is 
called,  who  afterwards  withdrew  from 
her  royal  highness's  service  at  the  in- 
stance of  her  brotliei,  in  consequence 
of  the  serious  rumours  which  were  iri 
circulation.  His  learned  friends,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  JJenman,  viewed  the 
introduction  of  Bergami's  relatives  as 
estimable,  and  had  even  represented  it 
as  "  natural  iu  a  prudent  and  faithfat 
servant.''  Now,  he  be^'ged  their  lord- 
ships to  remark,  that  this  took  place  at 
('Cnoa,  not  after  Bcrgami  had  distin- 
^'uished  himself  on  the  occacion  of  the 
attack  on  the  house  of  her  royal  high- 
ness (for  Majocchi  was  the  individual 
who  most  distinguished  himself  at  that 
a'arming  moment),  —  (a  laugh,  and 
order,  order)  both  previously  to  that 
burglarious  invasion,  and  before  his 
extolled  merits  had  been  discovered. 
To  another  fact  at  Genoa  he  must  also 
call  their  recollection,  which  had  been 
deposed  to  by  two  witnesses,  that  her 
royal  highness's  bed  was  seldom  slept 
in,  They  bad  been  tritimphantly  told 
on  the  other  side,  tiat  every  fact  had 
been  contradicted  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  that  they  had  no  oc- 
casion to  call  more  witnesses  in  excul- 
pation. Now,  it  appeared  in  page  13- 
uf  the   minutes,  that  Bcrgami  iras  at^ 
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breakfast  with  Vier  royal  hio;hnes»  in  the 
cabinet,  that  Majocchi  aaJhis  brother, 
Louis  Kerg^aiui,  wniled  upon  tli-m,  and  \ 
(at  page  I  ^)  that  when  Louis  I'er^auii 
\v  a»  absent,  a  man  of  the  name  oi"  Ca-  '\ 
mera  waited.    On  this  point,  then,  tlicy  | 
had  the   power   of    contradicting  the  ' 
charge  bj  the  two  iudividuaU  a  luded  . 
to,  botli  now  iu  the  service  of  her  royal  , 
highness,  and  yet  his  learned  friends,  J 
in  tbeir  discretion  (a  discretion  which  ' 
he,,     the    Att'Tncy-General,    did    not  , 
doubt  was  well  exeruisedj  had  not  dared 
to  call  tbeni.  ' 

The  AITORNEV-GENERAL  was 
about  to  retire  fi)r  a  short  time,  soon 
after  one  o'c1oc'<,  when 

Mr.  UENMAN  bejfped  thoirlordship^ 
not  to  separate,  for  before  their  «epar;i- 
tit)n  hi<  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham, 
h^d  an  important  application  to  make 
tu  their  lord&hips. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  soon  afterwards 
eiftered  the  house,  't'heir  lordships 
having  resumed  their  seat--,  lie  said,  he 
thoiijcht  it  was  his  duty  not  to  lose  one 
moment  In  making  a  most  important 
comniuiiication  to  the  Ihmisc.  There 
had  just  been  communicated  <o  him, 
aqd  he  new  had,  the  original  letters  of 
the  baron  Ompteda,  siioed  '*  J.  Omp- 
teda,  "  also  regularly  dated,  forwarded 
to  several  servant-;  of  her  majesty's 
household,  endeavouring  to  seduce  them 
t«,  give  evidence  against  their  illustrious 
mistress, among  orhers  to  Marietta  (De 
Hunt's  sister). — (Loud  cries  of  order, 
onler,  counsel  withdraw.  See.) 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ap- 
pealed  to  their  lordship-,  whether  such 
an  applicaiiun  had  ever  l>»'cn  made 
under  such  circumstance^.     ("Hear.) 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  observed, 
that  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  the 
Attorney-Ge.ieral,  or  aiiv  body  else 
cimld  be  ;  and  whatever  mi^ht  be  the 
propriety  i)f  n):ikiiig  tlie  ccjuimunicaiion 
at,  some  time,  he  thought  the  inosr  pro- 
per stage  had  not  been  selected.  {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  BROUr.HA\r  feared,  that  had 
h?  delayed  one  in«ti»til  in  makiiiir  such 
communication,  after  the  documents 
were  forwarded  to  him,  he  might  have 
been  accu«eil  i>f  aciiug  tuifairly. 

Lord  HOLLAND  agreed  with  the 
lefrned  coim^el,  that  it  was  right  to 
make  such  commimicaiion  as  early  as 
possible;  what  had  often  been  asserted 
was  now  ottered  to  be  proved.  When 
SHC^  information  ought  to  be  received, 
•r  w'hether  it  ow^^t  tf>  be  received  at 


all,  were  questions  for  their,  lordships 
luiure  c<>iisi<leratii>u.      (Hear,  hear,) 

L  .rd  LIVERPOOL  Mit.iighi  that  the 
ini<i<lle  of  ilie  Atioruex-Generars  speeclt 
was  not  the  best  time  to  make  such  a 
i,t'>temcut.     (Wear,  hear.) 

The  .Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  a.!- 
mitted  that  it  was  quite  iuii'ossiblc their 
information  could  be  regularly  received 
tiow. 

The  Eirl  of  DONOLGHMORC 
maintained  that  it  was  irregular  to 
have  made  such  a  cummuuication  at 
such  a  pei'iod. 

Gounsel  afterwards  withilrew. 
On  the  return  of  the  .Attorney-General, 
he   proceeded  to  refer  to  the  cinlinrkation 
of    Dergaini    on    hoard     the    Leviulhaii. 
Here  again,  agreeuldo    to    the  universal 
practice  of  her  majesty,   such  alteratiutts 
were  uiadc  as  jdaced    Berganii  ncnr  Ler 
person,  and   g-ave  liiui  an   ca.sy  acir*s  lo 
her  tliauihcr.      This   was     part  of   that 
sy.stein,     that     liahl,     which     prevailed 
tlirougliout.     He    next    ndierted    to    the 
occurrences     at      Catania — occurrences 
whieh,  if  true,  placed  the  aclnlterond  in- 
tercourse   heyoiul    the   possibility    of    a 
doubt.      He    then    read    the  evidence  of 
De  3I01U   relative   to   the  crying   of  tlm 
child     Victoriiie,    and  to  the    princess's 
harinsf   ))ceu    seen    coming  out   of  Bn»- 
ganii's   rooM)  with  the  pillow   under  her 
arm.     Much    had   hcea    »aid    as    to   the 
credibility   of  De   Mont  ;     but  so  much 
'  were   the    counsel  for  her    majesty    »cn- 
I  sible  that  they  had  failed  in  shaking  her 
j  testimony,    that   their-  very   last    witnew 
was   a   milliner  from    Morg'e,    who   w.-w 
produced     to     contradict     mailenioisclle 
!  De  Mt)Mt   as  to  certain  loose  declarations 
1  said    to    have    been     utade     j  cars     ago. 
i  Would  tliey  have  doiu'  so,  had  they   pre- 
I  vionsly  overthrown  her  testimniiy    in  so 
!  triumphant  a  manner  as  they  have   pr»- 
1  tended  ?     The    letter   ot  De   Mont  had 
■  been  tpioled  toller  jdcjudiee  ;   hut,  when 
'  all  the  circiunstanccs  under  which  they 
i  had  been  written  were  considered,  he  did 
not  think  that  any   reasonable  man  could 
I  ssiy  that    they    invalidated  the   testiinotiy 
I  which  she  had  subsequently  given    upon 
j  oath.      The   wlnde    of  the    cross-exami- 
nation to  which  she  hud  hecii    subjected, 
had    been  made   a  vehicle  of  ealnmniety 
which  not  the  sliirlitest  attempt  had    heeu 
made  to  establish  iu  evidence.    Why  was 
not  De  Mont's  sister  called  to  eoiitradini 
her:      Why   was   not   the  connie.ss  Oldi 
produced  ?     Foi  the  best  of  all    possible 
reasons  :  they   dare  not    produce  tlicia  ; 
thej  would  hare  coutirraed  the  truth  of 
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all  those  mnterial  facts  whicli  rested  on 
tire  evidence  of  Louisa  De  Moiit.  The 
iliniijje  of  portraits  between  iter  royal 
fiigliness  and  Berg-auii  was  anotiier  fact 
Mhich  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
whicli  of  itself  spoke  volumes.  Ajfai|») 
(lie  occiuTeiices  on  board  the  Clorinde,  in 
which  captain  Pechell  had  so  properly 
n  fused  to  sit  down  at  table  with  Ber- 
i;;iini,  were  extremely  important.  Here 
Mich  were  the  ties  between  iier  royal 
highness  and  Iicr  favorite,  that  she 
TMMill  not  subject  biiu  even  to  tiie 
temporary  mortification  of  a  dismissal 
from  lier  table.  .After  leaving-  ihe 
Clorinde.  her  royal  hij^hnes*  embarked 
on  board  the  ])olacca.  The  alteration 
which  was  made  in  the  rooms,  at  Tunis, 
had  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
tiie  circumstance  of  a  doctor  having 
been  lak.^n  on  board  at  that  place,  but 
where    was   the   necessity  of  bringing 


Would  their  lordshipisay  that  a  woman 
of  rank  might  tieep  uight  after  night 
under  a  teut  with  her  menial  servant, 
because,  forsooth,  she  was  not  un- 
dressed. Then,  he  would  ask,  were 
they  to  presume  that  this  defence  was 
elTectual,  and  was  Bergami  to  lie  by 
Ihe  side  of  his  mistress  day  and  night 
without  any  imputation  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  her  royal  highness?  Thfe 
learned  counsel  read  a  considerable 
part  of  the  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  tent,  and  said  their  lordships  could 
not  hesitate  as  to  their  verdict  upon 
coupling  the  evidence  to  which  there 
had  been  no  contradiction,  and  that  to 
which  contradiction  had  been  at- 
tempted. If  it  were  not  admitted  that 
evidence  had  been  given  of  the  adul- 
terous intercourse,  then  their  lordship*' 
would  be  sanctioning  the  conduct  which 
had  been  represented  lo  them.  Was  it 
to  go  out  amongst  llie    females  of  this 


liergami    so    very   near  to  her   royal  i  ,,„„„, ^y  that  they  might  sleep  with  their 
highness,  that   from  the  bed   in   which  \  male  servants,  and  be  subject  to  no  re- 


he  slept  he  could  actually  see  the 
princess  as  she  lay  in  her's  ?  The  man 
must  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  against  the 
light  who  could  resist  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  such  a  fact.  Tlie 
counsel  for  her  majesty  had  said,  that 
at  Zavoan,  nothing  had  been  proved. 
But  the  fact  was  not  so.  Here  the 
learned   gentleman   read    part   of    De 


prehension.  If  so,  adieu  to  all  the 
securities  of  female  honor!  All  the 
brio-ht  ornaments  of  life  must  be 
yieTded  np  upon  the  pretext  that  no- 
thing criminal  could  have  happened  in 
the  course  of  t'aosc  familiarities  which 
were  thus  authorised  by  the  mistress, 
an  1  offeied  by  the  servant.  The  learned 
counsel  next  called  their  lordships'  atr 


Mont's  evidence,  in  which  she  says  Mention  to  the  char-^es  of  adulterous 
that,  at  Zavoan,  the  bed  of  her  royal  |  intercourse,  on  board  the  polacca.  It 
highness  '•  rather  appeared  as  if  two  |  |,ad  licen  said  that  the  tent  was  erected 
persons  had  slept  in  it."  Mr.  llownam  „„  deck,  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
was  called  to  contradict  the  statement  ,  made  by,  and  the  disagreeable  smell 
of  Majoccbi,  as  to  the  place  where  her  i  arisin"  from,  the  horses  confined  below, 
majesty  dined  at  Ephesus.  Upon  being  \  and  that  the  awning  had  been  loosely 
questioned  as  to  some  circumstances,  i 
which   he   must    have  remembered,   he 


answered,  '*  Nun  mi  ricordo,"  and  af- 
forded no  more  contiadiction  to  what 
Majocciii   had   said,   than    he   gave    lo 


flying  about,  and  could  not  have  con- 
cealed any  person  from  the  view  of 
those  on  board.  How  did  the  evidence 
stand  ?  The  captain  and  mate,  whoiti 
the  queen's  co«n-el  had  attempted  to 


points  of  evidence  upon  which  he  had  \  discredit,  upon  the  ground  of  their 
not  touclied.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ilownam  I  having  received  remuneration,  when  no 
forj(ot  every  thing  on  this  occasion  contradiction  coul  I  be  ofl'ered,  had 
which  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  |  sworn  that  the  tent  was  fastened  down, 
to  remember.  The  learned  counsel  j  and  tiiat  no  person  whatevercould  have 
next  called  their  attention  to  tt>e  jour-  j  access  or  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
ncy  to  Aum,  wliere  it  was  staled  in  |  was  going  on  within  it.  It  would  not 
evidence,  that  Bergami  reposed  under  [  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that 
the  same  tent  with  her  royal  highness,  j  foreign  captains  wiiere  in  the  habit  of 
when  she  needed  not  his  attendance,  demanding  large  sums  as  remuneratloti 
But   it   was  said  that  she  had    thrown     lor  absenting  themselves  from  their  o\Vn 


herself  on  the  bed  in  her  clothes,  and 
was  greatly  fatigued.  If  she  was  fa- 
tigued, would  not  a  female  attendant 
have  been  tho  proper  person  to  wait 
upon  her?  Was  there  nothing- improper 


occupations.  Tl»ey  were  liable  to  great 
losses,  and  calculated  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  possible  apon  the  subject  erf 
inconvenience.  Those  persons  Who** 
testimony  was  unimpeachable,  bad  de^ 


io  pennitUng  a   thing   so  indelicate.''  j  claicd,  lli^tl  even  iu  tho  daytime  lb» 
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tent  was  closed  down  by  the  order  of 
Scliiavioi !  Where  is  Scbiavini  ?  He 
had  assisted  lieutenant  Flynn  iu  draw- 
ing u|i  that  memorable  paper  upon 
which  the  gallant  lifutenHnt  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  so  astonishing  a 
manner.  He  was  now  at  the  house  of 
the  queen  !  Why  had  he  not  been  pro- 
duced ?  If  be  could  coniradic;  the 
foul  and  disgusting  fact,  that  the  prin- 
cess was  hanging  over  Bergami  in  bed, 
why  had  he  not  been  brought  forward  ? 
if  the  queen  was  anxious  to  produce 
all  the  evidence  that  could  be  collected, 
why  not  produce  Scliiavini  ?  Because 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence 
could  not  rely  upon  tlie  boldness  of 
jSchiavini,  although  he  could  depend 
upon  that  of  Vassal!  and  otliers  who 
"Were  not  so  delicate.  There  were 
periods  in  which  passions  of  this  kind 
Jo  which  the  queen  had  been  subject, 
got  the  better  of  all  reason;  atid  no 
man  could  believe  that  those  two  per- 
sons who  were  under  a  leat  together 
constantly  for  ui>wards  of  five  weeks 
bad  not  had  criminal  intercourse.  The 
learned  counsel  tixii  alluded  to  (he  evi- 
dence of  lieutenant  Flynn,  which,  he 
said,  was  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
and,  with  much  ability,  observed  upon 
the  want  of  rt;collection  in  tlie  learned 
counsel,  on  l!ie  subject  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  St.  iinrtholomew's  day.  On 
that  occasion  the  ship  Mas  ilinuiinated 
— thp  day  of  the  cavalier  was  to  be 
celebrated- — cries  of  long  live  ihe  prin- 
cess.— Long  live  the  cavalier.  It  was  a 
day  of  delight  and  festivity  ;  and  al- 
though the  learned  counsel  had  expres- 
sed the  anxiuus  wish  to  grapple  with 
the  polacea,  this  point — his  festival, 
vas  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  queeu 
and  Bergatni  were  permitted  to  walk 
together,  arm  in  arm,  on  the  deck,  in 
all  thf  em  rgy  of  their  passions  without 
the  chance  of  being  disturbed.  The 
learned  counsel  then  with  great  spirit 
alluded  to  he  a.tempis  to  destrov  the 
evidence  of  Majocchi,  by  threatening 
to  brii  g  f«rw;ird  other  witnesses,  and 
throwing  out  baits  to  induce  him  to 
repeat  the  favorite  sen  ence,  "  Non  mi 
ricordo."  Wl.y  liad  not  Mr.  Johnson 
of  B  i>tol,  and  ail  those  other  persons 
■who  wereti>  destroy  the  credibility  of 
Majocchi  betn  called?  Because  they 
-would,  not  come  ?- -because  they  had 
nothing  to  >ayi> — because  the  whole 
■was  a  trick  to  raise  the  present  pre- 
judice, which  was  soon  to  fall  before 
Uie  power  of  truth .'    The  learned  gen- 


tleman  concluded  by  alluding  to  tlic 
evidence  of  Carringlon,  \  Tiicli  lie  said, 
had  been  completely  destrojed  by  that 
of  Sir  John  B;re»ford,  who  had,  he 
said,  been  called  by  a  noble  lord  to  give 
a  character  of  the  witness,  contrary  to 
all  precedent. 

Earl  GKEV  defended  himself  from 
this  imputation,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

SATURDAY.  October.  <28. 

THE  ATTORN KY-CiENERAL'S 

REPLY  CONCLUDED. 

The  House  having;  asseinbletl,  Co""sel 
were  called  in. 

The  .\TTORNEY-GEXER\L,  in  con- 
tinuation :  He  commenced  by  remarking;, 
that  in  his  former  alhisioa  to  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  he  had  omitted  to  no- 
tice the  fiict  of  her  Royal  Hiu'hness  hav- 
ino;  at  Jerusalem  conferred  a  certain  order 
of  knigfhthood,  of  her  own  creation,  npon 
the  person  who  composed  her  suite  at 
Jernsnlom.  This  circiiiustanee  h;id  beeu 
treated  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Broug-b- 
aiii)  with  much  pleasantry ;  iie,  lioMever, 
considered  it  a  subject  for  graie  obser- 
vation, and  esjiecially  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  fatored  Beri;aini  was 
made  the  ;jrand  master  of  iliis  order,  and 
WII8  for  the  first  time  dis;niiied  by  her 
io^al  highness  with  the  title  of  colonel, 
never  having  advanced  beyond  the  rank 
of  quarter  master.  This  was  an  inij)ortant 
fact,  which  more  than  any  conunent 
proved  the  familiarity  wlsicli  existed  be- 
tween this  man  and  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales  The  next  point  in 
succession,  was  the  return  of  hei  royal 
liighncss  lo  the  viMad'Este,  and  the  alter- 
ations  which  there  took  place  in  the  hed- 
cbainbers  of  that  mansion.  His  learned 
friend  Mr.  VVilliains,  had  aticmpled  to 
explain  this  by  statin^;  that  this  alteration 
took  place  in  const qnence  of  the  rooms 
having' smoked  and  with  a  view  to  obtuiu 
a  more  easy  access  toother  parts  of  the 
bnild  i)o-.  This  stacment  it  w.is  consi- 
dered important  by  his  learned  friend 
to  make,,and  yet  he  had  not  ventured  to 
offer  a  .single  title  of  evidence  in  support 
of  it.  Hence  he  concluded  that  uu  such 
p. oof  could  be  inferred;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  conclusions  wliicli  h*;hiid  drawu 
ascouiinnatory  of  the  intimacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  these  two  individuals  wa» 
still  further  established.  Then  came  the 
occurrences  during-  the  German  tour,  the 
arrival  of  lier  majesty  at  Charnitz,  and  the 
subscqiieut   return  of  Bergauii  from  la- 
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pruck,  wltilher  lie  lia<l  g;on«>  witli  Vassal! 
for  passports,  »toi)d  fiisl  in  ordrr;  an<I  here 
be  siil)iiiiltt:(l,  that  no  cuiitrudictio!)  niiat- 
«*ver   had     been    g-iven    to   the    fact   tiiat 
Bei'gaiiii,  after  his  return,    iiad   remained 
for  a    considerable  period    iu    her   royal 
liighiiess's    room.       It    was     proved    by 
Vassali   that   her    majesty   was   in    bed, 
utid    tliat    f:Oiii   tlip    lime   of    iiis     re- 
turn till  tl»ey  set  idF  ou   iheir  journey, 
the  fullest   «ppor'uiiiiy  was  afforded  fur 
every  thiii<;    which   De    Muiit  had  de- 
scribed to  have  occuned.    He  next  ad- 
verted    to     tiie     scenes    at    Carlsrhue, 
which  had  been  j)roved  by  the  evidence 
of   Barl)ara    Kress.     This    wiWnan   de- 
scribed ihe  old  contig^uity  of  liergami'* 
room  to  that  of  the  princess  ;  and  here 
he  bad  to  remark,   that  throughout  the 
whole   of  ihi4   case,    no    attempi    had 
been  made  to  disprove  the  disposition 
of  the  room* — conscqueiuly,  he  had  a 
right  to  conclude,  that   in   that  respect 
hti    case     remained     without     contra- 
diction. It  appeared  from  thiswoinau's 
evidence,  tliat    "  she  saw  the  princess 
siltin;;  ii|)on  Bergami'^  bed,  and  imme- 
diately jumped  u]* — the  arm  of  Ber|rami 
was  round  the  princess,  but  s<hc  could 
not  say  whether   site  was   stripped    or 
not."     How    was   this  casa  attempted 
to  be  met  ?     Why,  by  accounting  for 
every  minute  that  her  royal  highness 
wa:5    at  CarUrhne.     He  denied,   how- 
ever, that  this  attempi  had  beea  suc- 
cessful, and  iilHstrated  this   remark  by 
reference  to   the  evidence  of  lieutenant 
Ilowuam,  who  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  ihere  was  not  ample  lime  for 
her  royal  highness,    in    the    interval, 
between    her    visit  to  the  grand  duke 
and  the  margravine's,  to  have  returned 
to  the  inn,  and   to  have  been  found  in 
the  .situation  described  by  Kress.    The 
other   wiluesi   called,    with   a  view   to 
K>ve  the  same  sort  of  explanatiou  with 
lieutenant  Hownam,  was  Vassaii,  whose 
evidence    he    would     read,    [here   the 
learned  attorney  read   the   evidence  uf 
Vassal!].      Fiom     this    he    conclnded 
that  it  was  not  alone  possible,  but  pro- 
bable, that  the  circumstance,  described 
hy    Kress,   had    taken  place.     Unless 
the   evidence  of    Kress    were   shaken, 
therefore,  the  fact  sworn  to  by  her  was 
clearly  established.   There  was  another 
important  fact  sworn  to  by  this  womau, 
and  that   was  the   fact  of  her  having 
found   a   cloak   upon    Bergumi's    bed, 
one   similar  to   which   she  afterwards 
saw  worn  by  the  princess.    This  cloak 
Kress  stated  the  had  given  to  a  ser- 


vant of  her  royal  highness.    This,  then 
was    a  fact   which    might    hare   been 
coi.tradicteH.     Had  her  royal  highness 
such  a  cloak  ?     Tliey  had  not  dared  to 
prove  that    she    bad   not ;  and   if    she 
had,  how  was  this  fact  to  be  accounted 
for .'     Was  it  not  demonstrative  of  the 
existence-of  the  adulterous  intercourse 
which    had   been  charged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill.    Iu  the  cross-exa- 
minatiou  of  Kres-,  aHempts  had  been 
.  made  to   throw  reflections  on  the  cba- 
j  racter  «)f  Kress,  bui  not  a  single  proof 
had  been  adduced  from  whence  to  con- 
clude   that  those    attempts   had    the 
slightest   foundation.      Out   of    doors* 
and  through   the  medium  of  the  press, 
she    had    been    vilified,   traduced,  and 
exposed  to  every  obloquy  ;  but  at  their 
lordshipb'  bar  she  remained  free  from 
all  imputations.     Under   such  circum- 
stances, and  if  their  lordships  believed 
her  testimony,  to  what  other  conclusion 
could  they  come,  than  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  criminal  intercourse  betweea 
these  parties  had  been  established  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt  ?     How 
did  his   learned  triends  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  Barbara  Krrs^'s  evidence  ?  Why, 
by     introducing    the     correspoudeuce 
between    Mr.   Leman   and    the   baron 
D'Ende.     If  the  latter  person  was  for- 
merly  so  anxious   to  give  evidence  on 
the    part  of  her   majesty,  why  did   be 
hesitate    in    coining     over,    when   all 
obstacles  to  (putting  his  own  country 
had  been  removed  ?     It  was  said,  that 
he  did  not  come  in  consequence  of  anv 
real    illness,   but   because  he  was    de- 
sirous of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  tome 
other   persons    by   his    absence.      He 
(the    Attorney-General)    strongly  sus- 
pected,  that    his   learned   friends   did 
not    wish   the  baron  to  come,  because 
they  knew  he  could  depose  to  nothing 
in    the  queen's   favour,   and  therefore 
maile   the   most   of    his,  declining    at 
len^C'h  to  travel   to  England.    Another 
tojiic    urged   in   the   defence,    was  the 
non-pruduc'ion   of   the  person   named 
Grimm,   to  co'ifirm   Kress,  and  who, 
as  well  as  that  woman,  had  beeu  sub- 
jected  to.  the   most  unjust  aspersions. 
It    appeared    from    Kress's    evidence, 
that   iu  fart  Grimm    could   not   have 
confit  ined  her,  as  to  the  most  material 
part  of  her   statement,   and   therefore 
there  could  have   beeu  no   useful  pur- 
pose answered  in  bringing  him  over. 
He    dismissetl  then    the    evidence   of 
Kress,  with  this  observation,  that  her 
character  was  unimpeachable^  her  evij 
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dcnce  was  incapable  of  being  roiitra' 
Uicteil,  and  tliat  it  was  opeu  i<>  lontra- 
dictioii  it  it  were  not  true.  At  Turin  a 
atrmig  fact  was  deposed  to  l>y  a  wit- 
ness uaraed  Veralo,  who  c  character 
\»a«  noi  attacked,  aud  whose  evidence 
Teniuined  untouched  in  the  course  of 
the  ttctence.  He  depose-l  to  seeing 
Bergaini  cuining  out  «f  the  cjueeu'* 
bed-room  in  a  stale  of  undress,  wiih 
iinthing  hut  his  morninsj-govvii  on. 
There  «as  a  witness  whoujighi  have 
been  called  to  contradict  liiin,  but  who 
was  not  called,  and  that  was  the  Dan- 
tloDere,  to  whom  he  was  carrying  some 
articles  if  dress  for  tlie  queen  at  the 
lime.  Here  then  was  a  fact  whicli 
went  to  the  root  of  the  case,  aud  de- 
stroyed the  remaining  spark  of  life 
which  existed  in  htr  majesty's  de- 
fence. With  respect  to  what  occurred 
»t  Trieste,  his  learned  friends  hud  with 
great  adroitness,  but  with  iiupardoi;- 
ahlc   irregularity,   introduced    a  news 


meats  between  their  evidence  upuo 
the  facts  to  which  they  d*>posed  ;  ou 
the  other  hand,  be  dwell  wiih  consider- 
able force  upon  the  facts  deposed  to  iu 
the  evidence  of  Saccbi,  contending  that 
lie  was  the  witness  of  truth,  and  had 
heeu  in  no  material  degiee  shaken  iu 
his  evidence.  He  (the  Aitorney-Ge- 
neral)  confessed  tliat  he  was  a  little 
surprised  at  tl)e  sarcasm  thrown  out  by 
his  learned  fiienU,  Mr.  Brougham,  in 
commenting  upou  tlie  evidence  ot 
S.icchi,  hy  repre-cntiiig  iliat  thai  persou 
was  a  soldier  id  ibe  army  of  Bonaparte  y 
and  from  thiit  .situation  had  been  pro- 
moted to  her  majesty's  service,  ilierel)y 
suggesting  an  iuvjdious  comparison 
between  him  and  the  witneases  called 
in  defence.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  persons,  nho  dealt  in  general  oli- 
servations  of  this  kind,  i.udesignedly 
exposed  themselves  lo  the  hke  iemark». 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    The  Princess   of  Wales  c mid 


|>aper  to  show  that  her  majesty  visited,  not  but  be  aware  that  she  was  united 
Will  was  visited,  by  certain  per-ons  of  i  to  the  heir-apparent  of  a  monarchy 
raiik^  knowing  that  such  evidence  i  which  had  made  tlie  most  gigantic 
could  not  properly  be  received.  This  i  efforts  to  •e|)ress  that  ambition  which 
proved  to  whal  shifts  her  majesty's  j  threatened  with  desiruclion  her  native 
Counsel  were  driven  to  uphold  their  >  country,  and  also  that  wiih  which  she 
shattered  ca,e.  If  the  mai ter  con-  •  was  connerted  by  marriage.  He  coulil 
lained  iu  that  page  could  a^  ail  her  ma-  j  not  suppose  that  her  royal  highness  the 
jesiy,  why  were  not  person*  brought  j  Princess  of  Wales  could  have  such  a 
from  Trieste  to  give  oral  evidence  on  j  prejudice  against  Sai  ciii,  on  account 
her  behalf?  The  truth  was,  no  such  j  of  his  services  in  the  French  army, 
persons  could  be  found  ;  and  if  they  ^  wIku  ii  was.  reciUected  that  she  tonk 
w*re,  it  was  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  into  her  favour  Bergami,  a  soldier  of 
Vi2ard*s  professional  activity,  ihat  he  fortune  iu  hesamea'my.  Vassali  ainl 
did  not  bring  tliein  ;  but  no  one  coiiKt  I  01iv»era,persons  ci  the  same  description. 
accuse  that  geniltrinan  of  a  want  of!  Her  royal  highness  conlu  find  uo  fault 
zeal  for  his  royal  client.  The  testi-  !  in  these  persons  ou  that  account.  His 
monj  of  Cuchi  was  also  as  opeu  to  the  I  learned  friend  must  take  a  strange 
observation  as  ihat  of  Kress  ;  it  re-  !  view  of  his  royal  client's  conduct,  il  he 
fuained  uncontradicted,  tho«glu  ca-  i  felt  it  became  a  British  priiice3s  to  ce- 
pable  of  contradiction  if  not  true.  A  j  lebrate  at  a  masked  ball  given  to  the 
severe  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  King  of  Italy,  the  ochievements  of  a 
evidence  of  Sacclii,  but  when  the  evi-  man  whose  ambition  had  caused  the 
detice  of  those  persons,  who  were  called  i  destruction  t>t  some  ol  her  nearest  ic- 
to  contradict  him,  came  lo  be  carefully  latives,  and  to  repress  whose  aggrcb- 
examiued,  it  would  he  found,  that  his  sions  the  blood  aud  treasure  of  that 
testimony  was  in  no  degree  shaken,  country,  to  which  she  was  united  by 
because  it  would  appear  that  those  very  i  interest  aud  feeling,  had  heeu  spent  iu 
persons  had  contradicied  themselves,  I  profusion.  The  sarca-iu  of  his  learned 
bad  shown  that  they  could  not  agree  friend,  ih<rei'<>re,  was  very  ill  timed, 
i»ith  ench  other  upon  the  relation  of  i  and  he  must  have  forgotten  the  cha- 
facts  and  circumstances,  ai>out  which  rncter  ond  description  i>f  witnesses  by 
there  Could  be  uo  doubt,  if  they  were  whom  Sacchi  wa^  onpo-ed.  'I"he  next 
Speaking  the  truth.  The  A^torney-Ge-  circumstance trinwiphantly  relied  upon, 
nigral  then  proceeded  to  exainiiie  in  j  was  ilie  absence  of  Raste  li,  at  the  time 
«?etail  the  evidence  of  Ya'-»ali,  lieufe-  '[  when  he  was  called  by  his  learned 
toaut Ho wnam,QIiviera,  and CarloFurtI,  i  friends.  Oh  I  fortunate  circumsiame 
ilttd  -poiBieU    out   palpable    disagree-  1  for  the  queen,  \fheD  Ueuteaaui  Flyuu 
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WT\;  lilown  to  atnms,  and  when  li«nte- 
iiaiit  Howiiain  had  admitted  the  \>h(>le 
ca^e   Ufjain^t    her   majesty.     I'he    con- 
iiis'ioii  and  dismay  of  his  leanieil  frietid> 
was  evident  upon    the  examination  «>f 
liiCNe    two   witne'^««s,    atiti    when    ihey 
fonnd  the  ca-e  fotterin'i  nnder  iheui — 
when  they  daied  not  call   another  wit- 
iie-s  to   };rapp1e   with  the  facts  pnivcd, 
then  in  the    moment  of  difficulty  ihe} 
attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
home  hy  fastening   upon    the  cir<'nm- 
«tn)ice  of  Rastelli's  absence,  and  make 
the  m>st  of  if,     Thii  was  a  most  fortii- 
nate  hit   in  the  case  for  her  majesty; 
"out  he  heliev'ed,  in  his  con-cience,  lliai 
had  Ra«te1l«  been  prcctit,  ids  learned 
friends  woohl  not  have  examitied  him. 
An  attempt  had   been  made  to  contra- 
dict Rjs'pili,  as  to  the  grotto  scene,  by 
callin;^  Pomi  and   atiot'ier  witness,  bnt 
neither  of  them    had  succeeded  in  the 
object  for  wliich  they  had  been  called. 
On  the   conirary  they  had  completely 
failed,   and   the  circumstance  of  their 
itot  haviu;;  produced  plans  of  ih«  build- 
ius:,    showed    ihnt   thev    merely   relied 
upon  tlieir  memory,  wliich  a!>peared  to 
')>.»  frail    anil    uncertain.     'I'lie  learned 
A'tornev-General  then  adverteil  to  the 
Afilan  Commission,  andcontL>nded  that 
it   conhl    not   have   been   composed  of 
more   able,    respertable,    and  efficient 
*nen.     As    to  the   circumstance  of  Mr. 
I'owell   beinjr  employed  to  assist  in  the 
;>rcparation  of  the  evidence,  it  was  his 
duty,    and   he   did    no    more  than  Mr. 
Vizard  in  the  collection  of  cviletice  on 
behalf  of  her  majesty.     He  theu  sue- 
ce-sively   examiiied     the   testimony    of 
<lie  other  witnesses  in  detail,  and  con- 
U'luled   that  the   batliing;  scene  in  the 
river  Brczzia  remained  itncontradicted 
—that  the  ]<-'.f{\'ra:y  of  the  balls  at  the 
I'nrona,    and    the     indecent  ('ance   of 
Mah(  m  t,   were    still    uncontradictei'. 
'I  lie    learned    sTciulemau    proceeded  in 
t'le  same  style  of  arsfument  to  recapitu- 
late  the   remaitider  of  the  evidetice  in 
support    (if  the  bill,  and  contrastin<^  it 
«"•    he  wetit  on  with  the  testimony  of 
the    witnesses     adduced   to    contradict 
those  for  the  hill,   and  contending  that 
»'"!hi  1?  had  come  out  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  witnesses  to   invalidate 
tiio    charges    he   had    laid    before    the 
b  Msse  ;  and    recapitulatiti;;  the  names 
of  all  his  witnesse?,  erialim,  contended, 
that  he  had   fully  sustained   the   main 
p  >itits  which  he  had  stated  on  oiienln;; 
the  case,  in  proving,  he  trusted,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  lordshiits,  the  gross, 


immoral,     and     criminal    intercourse 
which    had  siib.isted  between  her  ma- 
jesty  and  Bergami,     Having,  therefore, 
to    the  best  of  his    ability,  discbargeil 
the  painful  duties  imposed  on  hiiH,  aud 
Nv!iich  he  had  most  reluctantly  under- 
taken, he  now  begged  leave  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings    were    coiMlucted    on    the 
other  side,  as  well  as  of  the  nature *)t 
the  evidence    adduced    in    support   of 
lier    majesty's    case.      Her    majetty's 
counsel    had    been   constantly   in    the 
habit  of  treating  the  evidence  opposed 
to  them  with  the   grossest  invectivej, 
and  imputing  the  most  base,  corrupt, 
and  criminal    motives  to   all  who  were 
c<,nofrned  in  conducting  this  most  ex- 
traordinary  case,    and  how  were   the 
charges   of  the  gross   familiarities  be- 
tween   her   majesty   and   Bergarai,  as 
well  as  the  shameful  indelicacy  of  tl»e 
queen's   own    conduct,    vindicated   by 
those   witnesses  in    general  ;    amongit 
others  lord  Llandaff  was  called  to  prove 
that  he  had  often   paid  morning   visits 
to  the  princess's  be«l-room,   while  b«r 
royal  highness  was  in  bed,  and  that  the 
custom    was   frequent    in    Italy.     But, 
i  was   it  because  his  .  lordship,  or  other 
persons   of  rank,    who  were  there   in 
I  the  habit  of  visiting  their  intimates  and 
the  members  of  their  family  while  in 
I  their   bed-chambers    in  the    morniDg, 
I  that  it  was  therefore  delicate  that  male 
j  servants,  such  as  Bergami,  were  tube 
i  permitted    in  her  majesty's  bed-room, 
while  her   maid    was   attending    ber. 
•  When  Sir  Wm.  Gell  was   adduced  •»» 
prove  that,  during  his   three  months* 
resilience  inherroyal  highness'sfamifj, 
he  never  saw  the  least  improper  free- 
\  dom  from  her  towards  Bergarai.     But 
i  it  -afterwards     came   out    incidentally 
,  from  the  evidence  of  Carrington,  the 
I  servant  of  Sir  Williajn,  that  he  was  not 
!  a  constant  resident  in  the  family — never 
I  slept  a  night   in  the  hoii»e — was  oniy 
!  an    accidentnl    guest    at    dinner— aud 
j  actually  resided  nearly  two  tniles  from 
{tite  house,   an  1    at  the  end  of    thf»e 
j  months  he  qniited  her  royal  higbness's 
I  suite.     Doctor  Holland,  iu  like  manner, 
j  was   adduced  ^or  the  like  proof.     But 
,  it   appeared    her    royal   highness    dis- 
i  missed  him  under  pretence  of  permit- 
j  ling  him   to   go  on  a  tour  for   his  own 
purposes,  Thathe  never  returned  to  the 
j  house  but  merely  for  thepurpose  of  receiv- 
1  ing  his  stipend  ;  and  never  sinf^e  joined 
j  her  ro)al  higbness's  bousehoulo.    So, 
iu  like  naauner,  her  old  antl  foithftil 
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Mrrsnt  Sirard,  was  dumissctl  her  ser- 
vice, though  with  Ills  full  salnry,  on 
Irave  to  come  t>  Eiig:land,  that  be 
might  not  be  a  witness  of  her  conduct. 
How  then  could  he  be  a  witness  of 
what  took  place  in  his  absence.  IJut 
ber  majesty's  counsel  alihough  they 
promised  to  bring  the  most  uiKiuestion 
able  witnesses  to  contradict  those  for 
the  prosecution,  had  totHi:y  omitted 
to  call  any  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
most  competent,  from  havinsf  been 
always  about  her  majes  y's  person,  to 
difprove  the  charjfes.  if  they  were  un- 
fauoded.  The  only  one  of  them,  and 
indeed,  the  only  female  witnc^-s  ad- 
duced, was  lady  Charlotte  Limlsay. 
But  where  w  s  M.  De  Mont  ?  V\hire 
was  L.  Bergami,  or  the  Count  ss  Olili, 
or  her  mother?  'Ihemeutbers  of  that 
illustrious  family  cunhl  not  be  excep- 
tionable in  her  majesty's  view,  and 
were  competent  witnesses,  b«it  they 
were  not  called.  Wli.  re  was  William 
Austin  ?  He  surely  was  a  competent 
witness?  Where  was  Hiercnymns,  or 
any  of  the  many  others  who  wire  al- 
ways about  her,  and  accomj'anied  her 
ia  all  her  fetes,  and  all  her  J!>uniies? 
Not  one  of  these  were  produced,  and 
the  omission  to  call  them  spoke  more 
strongly  lo  the  guili  of  her  majesty  than 
almost  all  that  had  been  proveil  against 
faer.  As  to  the  testimony  of  lieutenant 
Flynn,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  comment  upon  it ;  and  t  e  decided 
and  unquestionable  testimony  of  cafi- 
tain  lirig^,  shewed  what  sort  of  re- 
tiance  was  to  have  been  placed  on 
lieutenant  Mownam,  by  detiiledly  coh- 
tradicting  what  he  asserted  upon  his 
oath.  I'ut  why  was  not  Bera^aini  him 
self,  her  majfs  y's  chamberlain,  and 
he  believed  ntit  yet  dismissed  lier  srt-- 
vice,  brought  forward  as  a  witness? 
Snrely,  if  t  e  queen  was  iinioti-nt,  he 
was  the  mos  competent  of  all  witnesses 
to  prove  the  f.se. 

Mr.  SOLICrron-GEXE'iAL  then 
addressed  their  lordships,  lie  began 
hy  entreating  his  hopes  for  their  indul- 
l>ence,  under  the  slate  of  exliaustinn  to 
Wi'iich  he  was  reduced  hy  hisatteudat^ce 
to  his  duties  in  tl<is  lung  and  anhions 
trial;  and  more  especially  under  the 
insadvauta-Ci  of  ris  ng  to  adJres  them 
upon  n  topic  so  mucii  exhausted,  mid 
alter  the  able  and  elaborate  speccii  of 
liis  lea  ned  friend.  Indeed,  perhaps 
he  would  do  better  by  remaining  silent 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  if  he  consulted 
the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings-,    he 


should  ni()t  offer  otip  word  u]<on  it.  But 
he  would  do  his  duty  lo  tlic  best  of  hi; 
po^^ers,  however  painful  the  task.  The 
elevatioti  of  Itergami's  family,  was,  he 
contended,  utterly  unaccountable  upon 
any  other  grounds  than  those  «hi>.-li 
were  imputed  to  her  majesty.  When 
before  were  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the 
same  family  elevated  in  snr-h  a  man- 
ner r  Tlie  first  of  them  from  the  sta- 
tion of  courier  to  that  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  a  Sicilian  I'aron,  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre ; — a  colonel,  too,  was  this  same 
Bergami  esig  ated.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman then  referr  d  to  tiie  evidence  of 
Sir  William  Ge'l,  of  Mr.  Keppi-ll  Cra- 
ven, the  ilarl  of  (iuiidford,  and  Mr, 
Sicard,  to  explain  what  were  the  man- 
ners of  Bergami,  because,  forsoolli,  it 
w;.$  on  account  of  his  manners,  so  su- 
perior to  his  si:ition,  thnt  he  was  so 
rapidly  and  inconc-eiv.,h1y  promoted. 
I'r  n\  the  ictimotiy  which  he  recapi- 
tulated, it  was  clear  ih  it  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  maniicis  of  lergami  to 
entitle  him  to  all  this  favour  from  his 
royal  mistress.  It  wa>  faid,  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  j.'romise  to  tl;e  mar- 
quis Ghisiliere,  who  recommended 
him,  that  when  the  princess  stopped 
on  her.journey,  I'ergami  should,  if  he 
behaved  properly,  b<*  kept  on  the  ser- 
vice out  of  iiverj-.  ^o  that  in  fact,  it 
«as  lully  proved,  th.it  Bergami  was 
only  tai  en  into  the  service  as  a  couier, 
and  the  only  promise  made  was,  that  if 
he  beh  ved  well,  he  might  be  retained 
out  ot  livery.  It  was  also  singular  that 
when  almost  the  -whole  of  liergami's 
family  werethe.ihe  ohje  ts  of  her  royal 
h  ghness's  patronage,  there  should  yet 
he  one  remar'.tahle  cxoeptu)n,  namely, 
that  oi  his  wife,  who  never,  frtm  the 
beginn  ng  to  the  end,  «as  peraiitied  to 
come  where  lier  hnshand  was. 

I  he  lea  U'  d  counsel  then  proceeded, 
with  great  iugenuiiy,  to  ailverl  tn  all 
the  circuu»st;\nces  connected  with  the 
RccTies  on  Iwardtl  e  polacca,  and  under 
tlie  t.  ui  at  Aum,  all  of  xvliicb  he  for- 
cibly contended  lo.dd  only  ave  arisen 
from  the  insatiable  pa>sian  ot  her  royal 
highness  towards  the  ohii'<  t  of  her  fa- 
vour. It  was  impos>.ihljp  lor  any  man, 
not  wilfuily  shutting  his  e  es  to  con- 
viction, to  come  to  any  ot-  er  conclu- 
sion. He  next  rcft-rred  to  the  ocrur- 
rcnces  at  San  Cailos,  at  Genoa,  at 
Milan,  at  Venice,  at  Bologna,  Lugano, 
and  the  Devil's  Bridge;  in  ail  which 
places  he  contended  the  same  decided 
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evidence  was  sfiven  rff  her  royal  liigh- 
iicas's  criiuiiiai  attachment  to  Berganii. 
At  four  «"cU)ck  the  It-arned  counsel 
iiitiniaied  that  he  should,  in  the  di^- 
cliar^je  of  Itis  duty,  still  have  to  tres- 
pa-is  further  on  their  l-nUhips'  time. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  Monday. 

Karl  GRKY  said,  Iw  had  noobjertion 
to  thi^  adjournmi'Ut,  provided  it  niijfht 
be  understood  that  ihe  subsequent  ad- 
journment (lid  not  extend  beyond  the 
fuiliiuiiis;  Thursday. 

.Mter  some  observations  from  the 
LOR!)  CHANCELLOR,  this  was 
agreed  1o. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


MONP.VY,  October  30. 
The  S()L!CITOH-<i'ENERAL  bar- 
iuu  proceeded   to    comment  with  great 
insceniiity  '>n  all  the  facts  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  hail  not  particularly 
adverted,  and  having  <l\velt  with  much 
,  force    oti    those    points    to    which    his 
learned  friend's  observations  had  not 
been    (iire^to  ',     c:ui(du(!e.'l    by  saying, 
that  itwa-  tor  their  iord-,hii)S  to  declare, 
after  having  heard  the  wiiole  evidence 
of  the  case,  wliethei-  the  charge  was 
not  subsrautially  made  out  against  her 
majesty.     N  ver  ca»»e  a  cause  into  a 
court   of  justice  atteiuled   ly  so  much 
severe  auxiely  at  i  s  entrance  and  dur- 
ing its  progress  to  a  final  n-sult.  Every 
imssiiin  had   hi'eu  successively  applied 
toby  his  lenriicil  friends  in  couilu  ting 
the  defence  of  her  maje>ty.     They  had,  | 
indeed,  well  and  faith'uHy  discliarged 
their  arduous  dut.  to  tiieir  illustrious 
client.     OS  their  mode  of  conduetins:  | 
the  deffnce  he  made  no  complaint;  he  I 
r  ^ther  rejoiced  that  such  great  talents  [ 
bad  bi'eti  exercised  in  behalf  of  a  queen  1 
of  Englatid,  called  upon  to  meet  such  ! 
a   charge.     His   learned   friends   had,  I 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  awaken  all  the  ; 
sympathies  «ud  passions  of  tieir  lord- 
ships f  r  their  client;  tlicy  had  even, 
in  her  cause  n))iiejlcd  to  tlie  lasest  of 
all  j^sions,  — fiiir ;  they  had    (!oiic    so: 
too  to  the  pe.  rs  of  a  country  renowned  | 
for  its  fame  and  valour.    Their  ioid-  | 
ships   had    been   told   that  they  wouM  i 
eomujit  an  act  of   poliiical  suicide,  if 
(hey  passed  llus  bill;  thi'y  were  again  ; 
told  tiy  one  of  his  lc;irneil  fi lends,  thit  , 
tlicy  would  pass  it  a:  their  peril;  these  ; 
words   hung   long    euou:;h     upou    his 
learned  frieiul's  lips   to  be  undfrstood, 
thougii    they    were    immediately    after 
uffecjcdiy  withdrawn.      IJe  wm   asto- 
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I  nishfd   at  the   introduction    of    guch 
I  tcipios,    for  they  could   only   have  an. 
j  injurious  effect  upon  those  from  whom 
tiiey   proceeded.      He    (tiie    Solicitor- 
General)  knew  well  that  their  lordships 
j  would  not  dare  to   be  unjust;  at  the 
I  same  time  he  knew  that  what  jus  ire 
ri'(|uir.'d  l!iey  would  he  prepared  to  do, 
I  Miihoiit  rpf.renre  to  any  consequences. 
••It  was  not  here  aloiiethat 'hefcariitices 
weve  risorteil  (o  ;  the  same  cour  e  of 
iiiti-uidiitioii  had    heen    ))ursucd  out  of 
doo'S.atid   attempts  of  every  desc  ip- 
lioii  wer.'  repoatcfily  reso  ted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  apprehension.  Even 
thf  name  of  lur  majesty  had  been  pro- 
faned  (undoul)tedly  without  her  con- 
sent) for  these  purposes;  hernatne  had 
been  used  in  attacks  against  all   that 
was  sacred  and  venerabk'  in  tlie  consti- 
tution, the  sovereignty,  the  hierarchy, 
against   all    tlie    orders    in   the   state. 
These  attacks   could  never  have  pro- 
ceeded from  her  majesty,  though  made 
under  her  sacred  name  ;  they  sprung 
from  those  who  sheltered  themselves  and 
their   dark    and    mischievous   tle;ign9 
a-faiust   the  state  under  the  shiehi  of 
her  majcbty's  name.    If  their  lords!  ips 
thouirlit  tie  guilt  of  the  queen  clearly 
established  bv  legal  evidence,  then  they 
had  hut  one  duty,  and  that  was  to  pass 
the  bill.    If  they  did  not  think  the  case 
maile  out  by  leg;d  evidence,  ihen  aiul 
then  alone  couhl  they,  in  the  fine  lan- 
guage quoted  by  his  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Denmau),    say  to   her  Majesty,  "  Go 
thy  ways,  and  sin  no  more."     If,  how- 
ever, lliey  were   satisfied    by    beu<lirig 
their   minds   to  the  whcde  of  the   evi- 
dence, looking  at  it  with  just  and  dis- 
passionate   feelings — if  they    saw    no 
real  doubt  in  the  ease,  then,  knowing 
the   upright  ju.l;;m(nt  of  the  tribunal 
wliich  he  h  d  the  luuumrof  addressing, 
he  was  sure  they  would  pronounce  their 
decision  with  that  firmness  which   be- 
came their  exilted  station  and  upright 
ai.d  dignified  character.    The  Solicitor- 
General    terminated    his    speecii    at    a 
quarter  beforj  two  o'clock. 


BARON  O-MFFEDA. 

Mr.  ]lR()U(iHAM  then  requestetl 
permission  to  address  their  lordships, 
lie  said  he  was  (juiie  aware  that  he  hail 
Ho  riglit  to  be  now  heard,  but  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  house  for  permission 
to  explain  the  misstatements,  he  knew 
the  accidental  n\isstatements,  of  his 
learned  friend  who  had  just  sat  dowji. 
Me  was  uiust  uhxIuus  to  iul'orni  vlk 
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hoMfe,  iu  explanation  of  the  interpo. 
c'Uion  b»)iacl  niaile  dariairtbc  pause-  in 
the  Attorney-(ie»erars  speech,  by  tlie 
introduction  of  the  baron  Onipte  ia's 
letttrs.  He  felt  it  bis  solemn  d'ty  to 
entreat  their  lonlshijis'  to  iiave  thenc 
letters  explained  :  he  on  the  former 
occasion  took  the  earliest  o|)porttinity 
of  tcuderin'^  theui  (o  their  lordships, 
nil  behalf  of  her  m^csty.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  they  werj  adntis-siblc  Jn 
two  points  of  view  In  the  first  place, 
in  an  ordinary  trial,  he  v\as  conviuced 
no  judge  wnuld  exclude  material  and 
inipurtant  testimony  acciileiitally  com- 
ing before  tlie  fi  lal  ju^fjnieut,  open 
-of  course  to  the  ordeal  of  cros&-ex> 
•mioation,  and  of  beius;  rebutted,  if 
possible,  by  other  exidcnce.  If  iIms 
would  be  permitted  in  a  tribunal,  jmrely 
judicial,  it  surely  would  not  be  excluded 
Yih-'Ti  a  leijislativc  proceeding  wa* 
pending-  liUe  the  present.  I  !e  hoped  he 
miglit  be  permitte  i  Id  say  that  be 
thought  this  evi-'enne  was  very  ma- 
terial in  two  point-,  of  view,  in  thi? 
first  place,  it  most  disiinctly  and  un- 
equivocally brouijht  home '  acts  of 
a^eccy  to  Irancs  baron  Oropteda,  by 
whom  these  letters  were  si^neil.  It 
explained  away  the  whole  eilect  of  his 
learned  friend  the  Altormy-Geueral's 
observation,  that  of  tlie  nnme  of 
*•  baron  Onipteda  they  had  heard  so 
much  and  seen  so  little."  I  heie  letters 
would  entirely  undeceive  hi->  learned 
fri  ud  upon  that  point.  Itw.is  sintji«lar, 
but  so  the  fact  was,  tliat  liesl»oul<i  have 
ffot  these  litters  almost  at  the  instant 
when  bis  learned  fmnd  i»as  in  the 
act  of  commenting  upon  the  want  of 
such  tcatiuiony.  j  hese  letters  fixed  an 
agency  for  the  prosecution  upon  the 
baron  Ompteda,  and  !ihov*e  i  him  to  be 
perhaps  the  least  scrupulous  of  all  the 
agents  employe  I,  i*i  a  ca^e  in  which  so 
few  scruples  were  (»i)seiv.ible — an  a<;ent, 
who  was  most  actively  and  anxiously 
cn-ajced  iu  endeav  .uring,  by  the  most 
di>credita1ile  means,  to  twist  $o<nethiug 
liKe  evidence  out  of  li»-r  majestv's  ser- 
vants. ri'e-.e  lett.r>  sliowed  o'inpieda 
endeavouring  to  i  mploy  a  j'olic.-. agent, 
with  the  «ounten<iii(e  of  that  ao^eiil's 
jioverninent,  to  m-dvu  c  l\>o  of  her 
luajrfcy'i  sierviiDts  to  )>ive  evidence 
against  her.  Thioiij;li  il,at  police- 
R^'-nt  Oniptcila  ciriied  o;i  ;i  corrc- 
>p.:n<lrnee  beiueen  1  e  Mont  and  her 
sistei,  iMiiri<Sle  Hron.  iu  this  eorre 
fponden -e  the  anxiety  of-  J;e  Mont  was 
apiim-cut^  -hat  hersiiter  should   be  re- 


tained in  the  princess's  establishanen^ 
for  wha»  pnrposejilieir  lord>hips  iuis;J« 
easily  pui-Ss.  It  nppriiicd  from  theij^^ 
dai-iiMUMiis,  (hat  l)e  Mont,  tlirou,i,'h  tlilt 
me.iiis  he  had  already  stated,  kept  up  fv 
correspiindeiice  with  her  sist<>r :  »lte 
carried  it  on  at  the  very  time  when  she 
Mas  in  the  hands  of  the  Mila  i  commiso 
sioiieis.  She  carried  k  on  tnrough  the 
niiaiis  of  this  baron,  who  was  tlie 
Hanoverian  minister,  the  agent  of 
count  Slunster,  and  the  principai 
person  in  that  system  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy, to  the  machinations  of  which 
their  lordships  owed  the  task  of  Mrtin,t<r 
this  unhappy  question.  It  would  a|><- 
pear  from  Ompteda's  letters,  tliat  it  wa« 
not  only  Marieitc  Uro.i  whose  assist- 
ance he  required,  but  also  Hierony- 
mns,  of  whom  it  seemed  be  had  veiw 
lured  to  form  hopes,  for  he  thought  be 
might  be  safeliy  trusted.  CoL  Olivieti 
he  :iIm»  wanted  ;  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  **  Can't  vou  get  at  him."  lie 
afterwards  writes — "  I  fear  she  has  re- 
cently got  a  great  nuinl)er  of  Roman 
persons  iblo  her  service;  I  should  be 
very  curious  to  know  their  names'' — 
for  what  purpo.^e  he  need  not  remind 
their  lordsliips,  when  they  looked  at 
this  baron's  whole  conduct.  Ani  all 
this  was  done  with  a  rouleau  of  Louk 
ill  his  hand  to  carry  on  the  traffic. 
Thee  letter-  Mould  furnish  the  answer 
to  his  learned  fiiend's  «tue-tions  of-<- 
•'  Where  was  llieronymus.^  Where  was 
Mariette  ?"  It  was  acts  like  these  of 
the  baron  that  involved  the  English 
niini-ters  in  a  case,  to  the  early  pro- 
cecdiu.;s  in  which  he  believe*!  they 
werealieti.  Tne  ca^e  was  forced  upon 
them  by  tlie  conduct  of  tiris  Hanovo- 
ri.kii  agent,  and  it  %vas  most  mairtktl 
that  the  letters  he  now  held  iu  his  hand, 
shoii'd    be     read    by     their    lordships. 

Their  content^ 

The  AT'JOUNEY-GENERAL:  My 
lords,  I  object  to  the  course  «bieb  in> 
learned  frit- iid  is  taking.  Ilishi;;hlv 
irregular,  after  the  ca>e  is  closed,  to 
proceed  tiiis  wav  in  r«'plv. 

The  LOKIt  CllANCr:"!,!  OR  :  Ht^t 
is  it  you  sav,  ■Mr.  Attoriie^.(;eiierai? 

The  ATTOUMA-GEMRAL  sai«l 
he  wiis  complaining  of  the  course  abr»ut 
Id  b<^  taken  by  his  ie.-inied  liieiid  ;  \nii 
he  fM»v  found  that  .Mr.  Krougliam  had 
fiuished.  In  rejily  to  his  iipplieaiion 
he  must  now  say  that  i:  was  the  uutfl 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
If  he  had  ti  e  talents  and  leurnin;;  o^' 
iiis^lcwoed  fnicnd  uirayed  at  Uh  ^itl^^ 
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«nd  thnt  he  (the  Atforney-General)  on  j  aflfair  by  the  Hanoverian  tninister,   ho 


tite  oiliiT,  had  ventured  to  make  such 
an  applicatio;i,llien  iudecd  lii.s  h;arned 
friend  might  exclaim — "  Is  this  a  court 
uf  justice  ia  wliich  snch  an  np|)licntion 
ill    made?"     His   learned   Irieiul   knew 


did  snppose  tliat  there  Mould  not  exist 
a  wish  but  to  examine  farther  into  it. 
In  order  to  sul)slantial  justice,  he 
Ihoiiglit  th(i-e  pai>ers  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, and   with  that  view  he   should 


jfce  inadmissibility  of  liis  application,  i  conclude  by  movin<;  that  the  papers 
and  therefore  ounht  not  to  have  al-  ;  offered  by  counsel  should  be  admitted; 
ludcd  <is  ho  had  done  to  the  contents  of  ;  and,  as  he  considered  it  was  of  import- 
a  supposed  corre?poudence,  which  he  ance,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  he  should 
knew  could  not  be  received  in  cvi-  lake  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 
dene*.  Earl  GREY  had  already  delivered  his 

Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  reply,  urged  i  opinion  on  the  present  measure,  whicti 
the  necessity,  with  a  view  to  form  a  he  considered  could  never  be  justitied. 
just  estimate  of  ilie  manner  in  which  i  He  however,  thought  it  would  be  un» 
this  case  had  been  got  up,  and  to  the  i  wise  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  to 
attainment  o!  substantial  justice,  of  i  depart  from  rules  which  had  hitherto 
these  JetttTS  being  received,  'been   strictly   observed,    and    in    that 

After  some  further  arguments  an  the  feeling  he  concurred  with  the  noble  and 
part  of  the  Attcjruev-General,  and   re-  i  learned    lord    on    the    woolsack,    that 


pJics  by  Mr.  Urougbiim. 

The  LURU  CHANCELLOR cxpress- 
«d  his  opinion  that  the  letters  in 
qne»lion  could  not  be  received. 

The  I'-arl  of  CARNARVOiV  was  of 
opinion  that  the  papers  oll'ered  by 
Counsel  ought  to  be  received.  He  con- 
ceived tlial  tl>€  question  ouglit  not  to 
be,  whetiier  they  had  any  bearing  on 
the  facts  whi^h  appeared  in  evidence, 
but  whether  they  bore  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wh<»Ie  |)roceeding. 

The  LORD  CHANCKLLOR  now 
put  the  question,  whether  their  lord- 
Ships  would  receive  the  papers  oflered, 
and  it  was  carried  ia  the  negative. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  (we  be- 
lieve) rose,  and  was  moving  that  their 
lordships  should  adjourn,  when 

The    Duke    of"  HAMILTON   rose. 


these  letters  ouglit  not  to  be  received. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  spoke  in 
favi>r  of  the  motion. 

Karl  GROSVENOR  opposed  it,  on 
similar  grounds  with  Earl  Grey. 

Lord  HOLLAND  suggested,  that  if 
this  evidence  was  to  be  received^  it 
would  titen  be  incumbent  on  them  to  go 
further  into  the  new  inquiry  which 
would  by  tiiat  means  be  opened.  For 
hisown  p  irt,  he  i'eit  himself  quite  e«^ 
hausled  by  the  length  to  which  the 
main  investigation  had  already  ex* 
tended.  His  reason,  however,  for  the 
vole  that  he  should  give  on  this 
question,  was — and  it  would  afford  him 
great  satisfaction  to  find  that  others 
were  equally  influenced  by  the  same 
reason — that  lie  was  determined  to  vote 
agaiu-t    the   bill     itself,  on    principle* 


He  began  by  expressing  his  ngret  t  lat  I  which  had  often  been  maiiitaineci  iu 
his  noi)le  friend  (^Lord  Carnarvon)  had  i  tliat  house  on  former  occasions  (hear, 
not  concluded  with  a  motion  ihut  the  '  hoar).  He  did  think  also,  that  no  niaa 
papers  oiiered  b^  counsel  should  be  re- '  could  give  an  honest  vote  the  other 
€p/ved.  If  there  was  any  point  con-!  wiy>  without  first  sifting  and  examiafc 
netted  with  the  present  unfortun  >te  |  '"g  cv  ry  part  of  the  subject,  and  ac- 
proceedings    upon    which     their   lord- |  1"''''"'«"g;  himself  with  the  real   means 


ships  ought  to  require  full  inf<trnialion 
before  they  went  further,  he  contended, 
th^t  was  nn  lh.>  conduct  of  tiie  iMilan 
ctip^ii-ion,  and  some  transactions  , to 
which  that  gave  lisc.  If  the  noble 
lord  at  the  h<  nd  of  ij,,'  treasury  (Lord 
l-iverpooi;  was  earnest  in  his  search 
for  triilh,   if  he    wi-hed     to   see   stria  I 


by  which  this  prosecution  had  been  set 
on  foot.  He  iiimself,  indeed,  felt  no 
d  sire  for  such  an  investigation ;  he 
wanted  not,  aft  'r  so  long  an  inquiry 
i  to  tiie  conduct  of  the  queen,  to  be 
ltd  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Hanoveri.ui  ministers.  Thosej 
however,  who   proposed  to  say  '  Con- 


jufttiee  done  to  all  parlies,  he  oight,  in  ^''"^'  '"  '''•-'  second  leading  of  a  bill 
his  (llie  duke  of  llnmilion's)  opinion,  |  '''^^  ^'''''>  "'*"'''^  bound  to  assure  ihem- 
lo  eni'eavour  lo  div.  St  himself  and  ihe  j  *"'*'*^''  ''"'^.  ''  '''"'  ^*"^"  brought  f  r- 
fiovernment  rtiih  which  he  acted,  of'  "•''"'  ^y  J""**  Icgiliutale,  and  con- 
any  participation  in  Hanoverian  whis-  '  s^'t"^'«>»al  means, 
pers.  He  confessed  tluit,  when  he  Saw  '  '^'''«  Martjuisof  LANSDOWN  .i||i|^ 
what  share  had    Pv4:fi   taken  ia  this  '  ^''^  ^'^  cvMicucv  ia  questioii  ivas  not 
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admitsiblr,  in  consequenrR  of  ibn  rule 
^hich  tliey  had  themselves  previously 
laid  down. 

'i'lie  lioufe  Ihen  divided: — Con- 
tents, If,— Non-contents,  145— Mjijorily 
against  the  motion,  I2i). 

The  house  immediately  adjourned 
till  Thursday  morning. 


THE  LliTTERS  OF  BARON  D'OMP- 
TEUA. 
Itome,  Feb.  24,  1S19. 

««  Sir, — coMiicod  of  your  amiable 
complaisance,  of  which  you  have  al- 
ready given  decisive  proofs,  I  venture 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  It  is  my  wish 
that  the  enclosed  letter,  written  by 
the  late  Swiss  fcnime  de  chainbre, 
inadanie  l>e  Mont  to  her  relative  \v  ho 
is  still  in  the  service  of  tlie  princess 
(and  who,  according  to  the  address  is 
called  Mariette  Hron,  although  I  be- 
lieve thai  she  is  alo  called  De  Mout', 
may  be  delivered  according  to  the  di- 
rection which  1  have  received,  that  is 
to  say  into  the  hands  of  Hroa  herself, 
%rithout  the  knowledge  of  the  princess 
and  of  her  confidants,  who  intercept 
ell  letters  addressed  to  persons  of  her 
suite.  You  will  doubtless  find  means 
of  conveying  the  letter  to  the  girl 
without  her  knowinjj  lliat  the  a  Uho 
rifles  of  Pesaro  have  had  anything:  to 
do  with  it,  and  also  without  her  learn- 
ing that  it  had  passed  through  my 
hands;  and  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,' 
to  lead  her  to  su|)pose  that  the  letter 
%vas  sent  from  Bologna.  The  person 
who  delivers  it  to  her  should  offer  to 
•take  charge  of  her  answer,  which  you 
Vould  be  good  enough  to  transmit  to 
me,  and  whlcli  I  shall  forward  ac- 
cording to  its  address.  What  is  doing 
with  you?  I 'make  no  doubt  of  the 
bustle  and  trouble  which  the  length  of 
tile  jjrincess's  fatiguing  visit  occasions. 
Use  your  endei.vonrs,  therefore,  to 
make  ber  enibiirk,  and  try  to  persuade 
her  that  it  is  absolutt  ly  false  that  the 
Englisli  gentlemen  propose  to  come  and 
find  her  at  Fe-aio.  1  learn  that  that 
Supposition  induces  her  to  delay  her 
departure,  aid  I  think  that  in  this 
iiianner  .>he  might  unit  a  long  time.  Be 
assured,  .Sir.  how  alive  1  am  to  all  your 
liroceeding-),  und  believe  me,  •with  sen- 
timenis  ofilie  most  perfect  esteem, 
Your  very  bumble 

and  obedient  servant. 
D'OMPTEDA,  Minister  of  Manover." 

*'  P.  S.   Is  Hieronymus,  the   maitre 
d'liotel,  (till  wi^h   the  princess.'    aod 


do  vou  think  that  he  s-iJI  1«  attached  to 
her? 

"  To  Moi'sieur  la  Chevalier  Bischi, 
Director-General  of  the  Police  at 
Pesaro." 


Rome,  March  6.  ISlQ. 

"  Sir, — 1  have  received  with  much 
gratitude  your  lines  of  the  28th,  and 
regret  oxtremely  the  embaria->sment 
and  the  trouble  imposed  upon  you  by 
the  favor  whieh  I  requested  of  jon.  I 
hasten,  in  consequence,  to  tell  you  t!;iit 
1  decide  for  the  measure  uhicii  you 
propose  in  entrusting  the  letter  to  a 
person  of  your  acquaintance,  who 
would  hand  it  to  madame  B.,  without 
enjoining  any  oilier  secrecy  than  tlial 
the  delivery  of  it  may  not  he  seen  by 
the  family  of  the  baron.  If  Iliercny- 
mus  were  to  see  it,  I  do  not  lliink  that 
tliere  would  be  much  daugc  r  The 
essential  point  is,  that  the  girl  should 
be  informed  of  the  contents.  If  aftcr- 
wa'ds,  by  any  ft.lly  or  treachery,  it 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
princess,  the  misfortune  would  not  be 
^reat.  We  must  endeavour,  however, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  such  an 
inconvenience.  I  desire  only  that  the 
person  whom  you  may  choose  to  exe- 
cute the  commission  si  ould  have  suffi- 
cient address,  and  in.'-pire  sufficient 
confidence,  'o  enable  him  to  deliver  the 
answer  «bich  madanie  \i.  will  return 
to  the  letter  in  question,  and  in  re- 
spect to  which  I  am  anxious  that  it 
should  I  ass  throuj^h  my  hands.  It  a|i. 
pears  to  me  that  the  attempt  of  the 
Englisii  at  Milan  rests  on  a  very  fahe 
conjertuio.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  your  opinion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
dispositions  of  N.  Olivieri  towards  the 
princess,  whose  service  he  quit*.  Wliat 
opinion  is  t(»  be  formed  of  Vassali  ?  I 
learn,  likewise,  that  several  new  Ro- 
man seivants  have  been  rect-ived,  whose 
names  I  should  be  curious  to  know. 
Excuse  all  the  trouble  to  which  I  put 
you;  not  being  able  to  testify  to^oii 
sufficiently  how  grateful  1  am  mmH 
the  proofs  of  your  zeal,  and  for  the 
kindness  of  the  person  who  has  pro- 
cured me  to  interesting  an  acquaint- 
ance. With  sentiments  of  the  most 
peifect  e.<teem,  1  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
tervanl, 

D'OMPTF.DA. 

**  Addressed  to  Monsieur  la  Chevalier 
Bischi,  Director-Cieueial  of  the  Police 
ofPesury." 
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THURSDAY,  November  2. 

This  nioniiti;c.  &t  ten  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  L  >ril  Chancellor  look  his 
seat  ou  the  woolsack,  and  prayers 
were  immediately  after  read.  The 
jieers  were  iheu  called  over. 

SECOND  RKADING  OF  THE  RILL 
OF  PAINS  AND  PLNALIIES. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  now 
rose  from  tl»e  woolsack,  aud  walkini; 
down  the  o|ipositiou  side  of  the  house, 
took  a  station  at  the  table,  almost  iiu- 
Tiiediately  before  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Holland.  He  addressed  the  house  as 
follows  :— 

My  lords, — The  question  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  decide,  uotwith- 
standiii;,'  all  that,  lias  passed  in  the 
Course  i>l  the  proceeding',  the  only 
qneition  on  which  you  are  now  to  jiidf;e, 
is,  whether  this  hill  sliall,  ur  shall  not, 
be  read  a  second  time.  Su^ijestions 
have  been  made  as  (o  alterations  iti  it, 
\vhich  would  make  ir  of  a  differeni 
nature  ;  but  I  d6  confess,  that,  co;.- 
siderin;;  the  practice  of  the  house, 
founded  as  it  is  u]i(>n  sound  princij'les, 
there  is  no  other  (juestiou  to  the  deci- 
sion of  whicii  you  can  uovt  address 
yourselves,  except  the  question,  *'  Shall 
or  shall  not  tiiis  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  ?"  My  lords,  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceeding  on  bills  which  ntay,  in 
£ou>e  respects,  be  likened  to  this  (I 
mean  Divorce  Bills),  is,  that  you  hear 
the  proofs  of  the  aile;!;&tioi^s  contained 
!n  the  bill,  yuu  hear  tlie  other  ^i(le,  and 
then  the  individual  who  has  the  honour 
to  sit  ou  the  woolsack,  retiro.->  Iron;  the 
table  to  the  woolsack.  If  he  be  of 
opinion  that  the  tacts  uilc^ed  ate  true, 
he  iniioiates  bis  opinion;  if  any  noble 
lord  is  of  a  dilferent  opinion,  be  de- 
clarer it  ;  and  the  question  is  discussed 
and  decided  by  a  division  if  necessary. 
But  if  there  is  no  noble  lord  of  a  dif- 
ieient  oj)iniun,  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  bill  is  read  a  second  time. 
U|)oii  ioukins;  into  the  precedents,  I 
apprehend  that  )'our  lor<lsiiips  may  he 
assured, 'without  my  stating  any  doiiht 
u(<on  the  subject,  that  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  is  usually  postponed ;  and 
before  the  que'-tion  is  put,  it  is  quite 
competent  for  ii  to  be  altered,  an.l  you 
will  (iud  iustaiues  where  the  preamble 
has  been  amended  ;  and  yuu  may  also 
amend  atid  alter  the  enactmeiits,  if  it 
is  deemed  expedient.  lint  I  siiould 
conceive  the  charai'ter  of  the  jirinciple 
ou    which  that  pruceedt>  i«^  that  yuu 


cannot  alter  the  preamble  of  a  bill^  or 
its  ei'.'ictments,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  UMii°ating'  the  elt'ecls  of  the  euact- 
ments  at  li;st  contaiiied  in  the  bill. 
I  ti  ad  chess  Hi;  you  now,  my  lords,  and 
1  am  sine  1  speak  witli  a  sincerity  that 
disuesses  n.e  extremely,  iiothiu'r  in  the 
world  w'.u'd  induce  me  to  trouble  you, 
it  I  d  d  not  feel  that  in  the  situation  in 
which  i  s'aiid,  I  should  be  slirinkiujc 
from  a  pniiijc  duly  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  retire  from  so  doinjj.  There  aie 
many  con'^ideraiii'ns — many  indeed, 
which  would  have  induced  me,  1  am 
MU'c,  not  only  to  withdraw,  but  not 
>  ven  to  coiT:e  near  this  <Uscussion,  if  I 
did  not  leel  inipelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  1  tinst  in  God  is  a  right 
oi:e,  to  jiischar^e  it,  and  therefore  I 
will.  I  take  the  liberty  also  of  saviug, 
that  I  thiuk  no'  man  cnu  v<ite  for  a 
second  readin<;  of  this  hill,  if  he  does 
nut  think  the  substantial  parts  of  this 
jireamble  are  proved.  I  si  aie  if  as  my 
liumble  o}>inion — as  ilse  ojnnion,  how- 
ever, which  must  •govern  me,  that  unless 
I  am  -atiified  au  adulterous  intercourse 
lias  taken  place,  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  say 
further,  1  do  not  ihink  any  noble  lorfl 
cau  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  if  he  is  not  satisfieil.  Having  so 
stated,  I  shall  now  refer  lo  the  evi- 
dence. I  shall  tiot  go  much  into  detail 
of  it,  becauie  there  is  no  duty  imposed 
on  me  to  uhat  is  called,  *♦  sum  up  the 
evidence  ;"  but  n.iy  duty  is  to  slate  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  statement  to  refer 
to  those  parti  of  t'le  evidence  ou  which 
that  <ipiiiiou  is  founded.  \V'e  are  judges, 
we  are  jurors  ;  and  iu  the  discussion 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  it  will  not 
proceed  u))on  a  summing-up  of  the 
evidence,  b.tt  upon  the  ground  and 
principle  of  declaring  to  each  other  our 
opinions  ;  and  di-cussing  the  grounds 
on  which  iho-e  opinii.us  are  foumUjd. 
N..W,  my  lords,  in  the  lirst  place,  mu<;h 
has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
proceeding,  on  the  suLject  of  Bills  of 
i'aius  and  Penalties.  I  do  not  mean 
to  enter  into  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place,  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  hills,  in  liie  few  words  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  olfering.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  iu  the  course  of 
lhe>e  disciissiuus,  that  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  cannot  be  ju-.tilied  unless 
called  fur  by  some  great  necessity  of 
the  country.  Now,  my  lords,  1  can 
say,  that  i>u  looking  back,  and  looking 
no  fuiiher  back  than  the  period  of  the 
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Revntutinn,  that  Bills  of  Pains  and  Pe. 
unities  Uave  passed  over  aud  over 
x^'Scu  x\lieu  tliey  were  not  ju^lified  by 
Riiy  slid)  iietessity.  Tlierc  may  be 
»i€Mt  occrt-ion  for  j>assiii^  tliein  wliere 
the  iiucestiii.v  ilesciilieiJ  has  not  existed; 
aiui  u  i^reat  maiiv  ca^es  uf  thi^  dc- 
M.'ripli(>u  bave  occur' ed.  Diu,  my  lords, 
ill  a  rorni«r  di^nissiun  ii|-«a  the  siib- 
itet  of  Bills  of  P.iitis  »iiii  Peualties,  it 
was  %ery  properly  argued — wlien  tlie 
nature  of  iliis  proei'ediiisf  was  under 
coiisideiu'.ioii — whether  it  was  not  a 
procecdiii;;  more  favoialile  tbau  any 
Mtlivr  v\hich  could  bave  iieen  adopted. 
I  am  not  now  eutf-ring  into  tbe  que&tion 
VKitether  it  is  more  ur  ie>s  consiiiu- 
ti»>»»al,  but  wlntber  it  i?  more  favor- 
abie  to  tlie  party  accused  tliau  a  pro- 
cec'tin;;  by  impeachnieut.  My  lords,  I 
say  that,  i{  properly  proceeded  in — 
by  \t  hid)  I  meiiu,  if  (be  inquiry  >ball  be 
CcU-ried  on  by  the  a)i|ilication  of  tiie 
«nlmary  rul^^s  of  evidence — if  it  shall 
be  toniiucied  by  liie  ordinary  rule;  aud 
pri«ciplei  of  law,  it  is  by  far  the  more 
wiubjet-iii>'..able,  as  veil  as  the  mure 
f»v»iable  course  1o  pnrsue.  My  lords, 
if  impeachment  were  the  '.node  adapted 
by  proceedinir  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Biiin»,  one  vnie  of  tiiai  house  would 
«tecide  whether  it  was  to  be  impeach- 
nn-nt  i  r  not,  aud  that  rote  Would  also 
decide  the  question.  Now,  my  lords, 
in  a  liill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  in  the 
fcr»i  place,  the  charges  contained  in  the 
hill  wouUI  be  cxaniinetl  by  b.th  bonses, 
and  both  hot>8es  would  have  au  oppor- 
tunity of  benriii<;  botk  sides  aud  both 
parlies.  ()|>poriuuities  would  also  be 
ufforded  to  scrutinize  tbe  evidence, 
and  lo  judge  liow  far  it  was  consistent 
•  ith  iruth.  But,  my  iurds,  it  bas  been 
Mated,  wiib  very  consitlerable  weight, 
that  we  are  snbmitiin*  the  judgment 
«1  this  hunse  lo  the  j»d:;inent  of  the 
C'finiuons.  My  lonls,  I  will  ask  whe- 
ther ;he  -ame  observation  may  not  be 
made  with  rep;ard  to  divorce  bills? 
]  do  not  state  now  wlietlier  this  will 
l-e  a  divorce  bill  or  not— that  must  be 
a  subjtci  lo.  after  consideration  ;  but 
J  stdl  ask  whether,  precisely  tbe  same 
objection  flSay  not  be  taken  to  divorce 
liilU,  and  other  hills,  which  go  down 
from  ibis  bouse  to  the  House  uf  Cnm- 
tiiotiR,  and  whether  we  may  not  be 
iii»«.hed  in  the  ^hme  sort  of  conira- 
diciiou  w'iiii  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  ttif-y  come  lo  examine  the  <)4ue$< 
linns  wiih  reference  to  tiie  points  upon 
ivbicb  those   biU»   way  jl^    iuuuded;  j 


My  lonls,  passing  on,  however,  atiotber 
I  complaint  bas  been  made,  that  in  the 
i  [>rosress  of    thi^    proceediujf,    the   de- 
fendant has  not  been   furnished  with  a 
',  specification  of  tlie  charges,  and  with  a 
j  list   of   the    witnesses    by  which    those 
!  charges  were  to  be  supp  rttd.     I  mei.- 
j  liyn    this  because    it    bas  been    urged, 
that,   in  consequence  of  this  omission, 
tbe  jiariy  or  person  accused  iia<  been 
I  placed    in    a    situaiiou     of    dift.c.ilty. 
I  Now,  ray  lords,  I  say,  when    ii  shall 
I  appear  that  any   such   diffii«'ty  shall 
have  existed,  it  is  your  duty  to  give  to 
tbe   party  accused  the   benefit  of  that 
I  fact,  and  proportionably  to  incline   in 
;  her  favoor  (liear,  hear,  bear).     But,  at 
I  tbe  same  time,  we  ougiit  not  to  raise  a 
'  difficulty  wliere  none  really  exists.    My 
'  lords,  I  ask,  in  what  way  possible  coulj 
1  these   charges   have   been    so    usefnlly 
i  coinmiinicaied  as   in  tbe  course  of  the 
inquiry,  or  in  what   way  could  tbe  list 
of  the  witnesses  have  been  communi- 
cated   so  edectiialty   as    l)y   j-rodncing 
those  witnesses  al  your  lordships'  bar — 
and     then    postponing     the    defence, 
I  which   the   parly   accused   was    called 
upon  to  make,  to  that  pedod  to   which 
that   parly  mii;ht   chaose  to   postpone 
it  ?     I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  tbe 
immediate  cross-examination  of  a  wit- 
ness may  beilesirable— and  with  regard 
to  Rastelli,  1  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion.     But  then,  1  say,  that  tiie 
loss  of  immediate  cross-examination  is 
greatly  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  the  defendant  hearing  the  whole  of 
the    charges    against   her,    and    then 
choosing  the  period  when  she   shall  be 
disposed   to   answer  it.     My  lords,  in 
this  case  it   seems  to  me,  that  you  are 
bound  In  attend  to  the  great  principles 
of  British  justice— principles  which  are 
inseparably  connected   with  e\ery  part 
of  our  Constitution. — You  are  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  to  consider  tbe 
accused  as  innocent,  until  proved  to  1^ 
guilty.     It  is  your   lordships'  buuudeu 
duty  also  to  pronounce  the  party  inuo> 
cent,  unless  you   are  jerfectly  satisfied 
that  she  bas  been  proved  guilty.     My 
lords,  yi;u  are  likewise,  in   looking  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  evidence,  to  consider 
the   difficul'ies    which    belong   to   this 
case.      My    lord.s,   you    will   recollect, 
that   it   bas  been    urged   that  there  bas 
been,  or  may  have  been,  and  taken  for 
granted  that  there  ha'-,  much  more  fa- 
cility  with  respect  to   those  who  pro- 
duced the  fvilnei'ses  in  su|  port  of  t^H 
bill,  than  t(jerti  has  been  uu  tbe  part  uf 
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tivo^e  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro'lnce  the 
#^ihessci  ill  answer  to  tite  bill.  If, 
iMrf  Iurd<,  you  ihink  thai  this  circuiii- 
atuuce  iias  existed,  iu  that  case  the  ac- 
0>i«ci)  oujjht  to  iiave  t!ie  heuefit  of  it. 
(Hear,  liear.)  My  lords,  you  have 
likewise  a»;aiii  to  look  at  the  chart^et 
whici)  have  l)cen  brought  an;ainst  llie 
witness  Rasieili.  These  cbaijjei  may 
have  been  foiuuled  iu  mistake,  or  lie 
may  have  u^d  kis  iiitlueuce  to  induce 
pariiciilar  persons  to  {jive  testimony  at 
your  lur(Uhips'  bar.  If  your  lord«hi])s 
tiiiiik  the  rharuc!  well  founded,  that  is 
a  circumstance  also  of  which  the  ac- 
cused is  eiitiiled  to  the  benefit  ;  and  so 
with  every  other  circumstance  which 
ohall  excite  a  reasonable  and  just  sus^- 
pieion  iu  your  lordships'  minds  as  to 
the  evidence  which  ha'i  been  hroui^ht 
fi^ward  in  snpport  of  'hii  hill,  Chear, 
hear).  But  my  lords,  tl»e  rule  by  which 
1  have  formed  my  opinion  is  thii : 
laying  aside  all  the  testimony  in  tint 
case  which  can  be  sus|)ected,  I  have 
addressed  to  niyself  this  question, 
*'  lioes  the  unsuspected  evidence  pro- 
thu.'ed  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
supported  this  bill,  and  the  testimony 
which  has  been  ^iven  in  answer  to  this 
bill  (and  laying  aside  all  doubtful  evi- 
dence whicii  has  been  submitted  on 
Itoth  sides  t-niirely  out  of  my  consider 
ration,  I  ask  myself)  does  the  evideuce 
wliicti  stands  unsuspected  in  support  of 
The  bill,  and  uncontradicted  by  that 
railed  iu  (he  defence,  taken  altogether, 
sustain  the  alteration  of  an  adulterous 
interci'urse,  or  does  it  not  ?"  It  is 
upon  the  view  of  the  case,  which  I  have 
taken  in  this  way,  lliat  I  shall  deliver 
the  opinion,  which,  after  the  must 
p.tluful  atUMitioii,  1  have  been  induced 
t'<  form.  (Hear,  bear).  I  ai)prehend, 
luy  lords,  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  you  look  to  one  or  two  of  the 
vases  or  circumstances  which  have 
\  eio  pr.>ved — if  you  look  to  the  circuni- 
stgrnces  which  liave  been  proved  by 
witnesses  biyonU  suspicion,  and  to 
whom  sugpicion  has  not  attached  during: 
the  whole  of  this  case— I  say,  my 
lo'ds,  if  you  l(ink  at  the  case  in  this 
jioiut  of  view,  that  it  does  appear  to 
Bie,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  you 
cannot  draw  from  this  evidence  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  there  has 
been  an  adulterous  intercourse.  With 
respect  to  contradictions,  and  the  ceu- 
tradictious  which  it  may  be  said  have 
been  given  to  the  evideuce,  it  has  been 
tuy  duty  very  frenueutly  to  CQUjider  the 


I  effect  which   contradlrtimis   may  have 
iu  snmm:n<;  up  the  jud-jniewt.  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  in  cases  »}iich  have 
come    under  my  oiiservati<>ii.      It   ni-»y 
,  often  happen,   in  the  coiir>e   of  a  trial, 
;  tiiat    circiiimitances    are  proved   which 
i  may    have    no     effect    upon     ike    real 
question    at    issue  ;    aud    it    may    aUa 
I  liap|>en  that    la<ts  are  alleged  which  it 
is  iiiipos>ible   ftr   any  party  to   cuntra- 
I  diet.     But  in  cases  where   persons   an* 
called  who  sj-eak  to   a  particular  fact, 
,  other  pers«)ns    hein^    present,    and   u«t 
'  contradic  ioii   is   ^ivm   with  re>pe«i  to 
that   f;<«',  (those   persons  beiii;;  nitiuH 
;  the  reach  of -t'lif-  party  who^e  interest  ix 
I  \m  to  di»iprov«;  ilie  (act),  then,  it  appear^ 
i  to  me,  tiiat    tiie  circumstance  of  these 
j  persons   not    l^eiug'  «alleii,   amt)uuts  Xa 
I  a    la'Cit    adiu-issiou     that     tiie    fa«t    Sm 
I  cl»ar;;ed  is   incupable  of  contradic' ioii» 
Now,  tny  lords,  give  me  leave  for  u  ia<t- 
I  meni   to   lay   out   of  the  cise  all    the 
I  evidence  which  hat-  been  cailed  in  sii|>. 
i  port  of  titis  liill  —to  lay  out  of  the  cds« 
the  evidence  of    Mnji do  and  Do  Mont 
—(and   when    i  dt-sire   tiiat  these- pei- 
(uns  may  be  Mi  out,  i   am    m^t    ]>rv- 
sumiu;C>   uoi*   meaning    to  admit,   that 
both  of  these  persons  in  ly  not,  in  many 
circiimstaticrs,  have  spokt-n  itie  trnihji 
I  but  lay  out  of  the   cise   the  whole  of 
j  tliii  cvidetice,   and   navel    with  me  U* 
I  the    polacca.       Now,    my    lords,    who 
weut   01)    hoard   the  poiacca   with  her 
I  royal  hij^Uiatss  ?  There  were  Schiavini, 
Hierouymus,   liron,    the    countess    oif 
Oldi,  Ciarlino,   Camera,    and   H'illiam 
Austin.     I    think   that   your   lordships 
will  feel  with  me,  that  if  we  were  tryinp 
the   mere  question,  whether   Ber^aiui 
and  the  princess  slept  under  the  same 
tent,  or  awning,    whichever  y<>u  please 
to  ca'l  it,  there  could  be   no  douht   ou 
the   lubjtci.     If  that    were    the    mere 
matter  at  issue,  your  lordships  could 
feel  no  dinieulty  in  deci'liiii:  that  sncli 
was  beyond  all  doubt  ilie  fact.    I  bare 
forgotten    to    mentioN    that    iliis    was 
proved   by  the   evidence  if   Tlynn  and 
Hownam,   as  wrll  as  by  tiie  witnesses 
for  the   projtcniion,  so  that  no  doubt 
can  leiuHin.     Now,  \«i;h  re.spcct  to  the 
evidence   given    by    the    witnesses  Pa- 
turzo   and  tiie  captain,    I  do  not  know 
that   any  observuiiou    has  been  made 
on  it,  but  wiih  re-iHCl  to   the  compen- 
sation  they  are  to  receive   for  cumiuj^ 
here. 

A  peer  rtniarked,  that  there  lia<I 
been  sqmetUin^  tuure  objected  to 
theiu. 
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The   LORD    CHANCF.LLOR   pm- 
ceede<!  :     A  iioWle  lord  obstrves  there 
is  somctliiiiif  more  against  those  wit- 
nesses.    ]    c:in   only  sav,  that  when   I 
hear  what  that  ?o  netliiiis:  more  is,  I 
»ha!l   give    jt   every  attention   in    my 
power;  aud  as  ijiatiy  oppo  tU' ilie*  will 
he  offered  for  con  ectinir  my  opinion,   I 
shall  not  fail  to  do  so,  if  that  which  I 
have  overlooked,  with   reJ.|>ect  to  these 
witnesses    should    make   it   my    duty, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  <rive  the  ac- 
cused the  bcn»'fit  of  any  ''haiije  that 
this  may  pro(iuce  in  my  opinion.     At 
present,  I  can  only  spe;)k  of  the  ras^ 
as  1  know  it ;  wlii-n  1  shall  have  bettor 
information  respecfin^  it,  on  that  in- 
formation  r  shall  act.     As   to  the  pay 
wliich  Car^iiilo  nnd  Paturzi  are  to  re- 
ceive, I  think  i'   rijjlit  to  say  that  yi'u 
rannot  have  foreign  witnessis  br()n^;ht 
to  your  br,  without  doaliti^  with  them 
differently  from  the  mnnuer  in  which 
you  treat  your  own,  for   \o\i  linve  no 
compulsory    means   of    brinjjin^f  ihetn  ' 
before  you.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
pay  them  for  their  time,  as  ot!.erwi«e 
you  could  not  expect  then*,  t  >  come. 
Witnesses  who  are  not  foreigner-,  ran 
be  coMtpellcd  to  attend  -  ithout  rcceiv- 
fnw  any  remuneration  for  loss  of  time, 
the  Jaw  (J  will  not  say  whether  widely 
or  not)  having  cnly  taken  care  of  phy- 
sirians  and  lawyers  in  such  a  cas'*,  and 
they  alone  can  claim  to  he   allowed  for 
Joss  of  time.     Looking  at  this,  ihen, 
give  me  leave  to  snpjiosc  that  Gurfjiiilo 
and  Paturzo  prose  the  fact  (1  )itit  it  as 
an  hjpothcsis)  that  the  qi  ecn  and  Her- 
ganii  slept  under  the  same  tent  for  fi^ 
Avecks — snpposiiifc  this  to  he  true,  how 
easily  might   they  Iwive   been  contra-  , 
dieted  by  other  witncs-cs.     This,  low- [ 
crer,  inste  :d  of  l»-iiig  contradicted, lias 
been  confirmed  by  1  'ou  nam  and  1  lynn ; 
ami  not  only  have  they  confirmed   it. 
but  the  raamicr  in. which  the  proof  «as  } 
obtained  fri'in  then,  at  the  close  of  t'  eir  ' 
testimony,  proves,  from  the  reluetain  e  I 
with  which   they  stated  the  fact,  1  ow  ' 
important  it  wa-  in   their  estimation   ' 
If  Bergami  hail  not  rejiosed  with  ti  e 
«^ueen,  thi.-;  cmild  have  1k".  n  proved  by  ': 
•rvery  one  th.^t  I  have  named.     \\  ho 
aiept  below  while  th«y  w  re  on  board 
4"e  polacca  ?     Countess  Ol  i,  the  ser-  ; 
vants,  and  all  tl  e  j;ersotis  1  have  men- 
tioned, and  therefore,  as  tho\  have  not 
been  calbd,  1  will  ask,  is   it  possible 
ior  any  one  to  say  that  we  have  i;ot  po-  I 
fcitivc    eviilencc  that   i*eig«mi  did  not  I 
sleep   bclv\t    duriu^   tlie   five  we«ks  ' 


which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution' 
stated  iiim   to   dave   ]>as$ed    under  iht 
tent.     It  is  to  be  sure  quite  a  different 
consideration,  whetlier  sleeping  under 
the  tent,  from    that  and  various  other 
i  circumstances    proved  by  unsuspected 
witnesses,  fii<ir  lordsh'ps  woidd  be  Jus- 
tified   in   jhawin-^c  the    inference,  that 
the  act  of  adultery  had  actually  taken 
1  idaee.     '^'our  lordships,  however,   will 
I  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  in  mind 
i  what   has  b- en  sworn   to  have   taken 
'  place  at  Aum,  and  you  will  also  bear  iu 
!  recollection  the  measures  taken   to  se- 
'  cure  the   <ontiguity  of  the  be<l-cham- 
,  bers  of  her  royal  highness  and  Hergami 
;  at  almost  every  place   which  they  vi- 
[S'fcd      In  the  circuu. stances  of  fami- 
liarity which  have  b''cn  sworu  fo,  there 
is  no  proof  of  adul-ery,   but  as  these 
'  may  seem  to  lead  to  that   intercourse 
'  which   the    {>arfies     are    charged    with 
having  carried  on,  you  are  to  hear  them 
'  in  miod,  as  well  as  all   the   proofs  of 
!  the  cI'"<s.'ion  ol   Hergami :  nor  are  you 
to  foiifirie  your  v  ew  to  the  elevation  of 
Hergami  hims-lf,  but  you  nuist  look  to 
the   extiMordinary  elevation  of  ail  the 
individnnis  «f  his  family,     ^our  lord- 
ships  will  not  overlook   the  very  im- 
portant fact  of  the  iMtn)diiction  of  the 
couiitts-  of  0!di   to  the  csta   lishment 
of  the  princess,  as  a  pcr-o:i  of  qu  lily, 
without   any   if  the   suite    being   pos- 
sessed witii  a  Iiu)wie(!ne  of  her   bi^ng 
tl'- sifter  of  15ergami.      l  he  inlroduc- 
tion  of  this  jier>on  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinarv  cirninistance.     It   is  strau'^re, 
am!,    ill   my    mind  it  is  a  strong  fact 
a:,^ain«t  the  accused,  that  the  countess 
Oldi  was   thus   placed  iu  the  intenuc- 
iha'c  situation    which   she  was  to  fill, 
between  the  (jiiccn  and  Ikrgatni,  v\ith 
this  caution  ami  concoalmcnt    1  would 
now  direct  your  lordsiii])>«'   attent'cn  to' 
the  entlence  of  (iargiulo,  at  page  117. 
It  will  there  bef  um!,  f  at,  after 'peak- 
ing o"'  th"  di-irihution  ol   the  cal)iiis  on 
hoard    the    pidacca,    on    the    outward 
voyage,  i:  rtaJn  iilterations  t\  crc  made 
with  res"ect  t«  t'  e  cahiii-^,  by  order  of 
fier  royal  highness,  and  such  a  change 
was  made,  that  the    queen  t-ould   see 
liergami  in  his  Ved  when  she  occupied 
hers,    and   he  seiii   by   him   from   hrs. 
Th  3  tcstiu'onv  has  not  been  di>provi(l. 
I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  a  part 
of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  i  lynn.  He  states 
the   situation    in    which    the    di^fe^cnt 
persons  in  the  suite  ctf  her  r»>al  high- 
ness slept  on  the  pa<-si\ge  out ;  he  knoww 
where  etery  oue  of  ihein  slept  oo  that 
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voyage.  Now,  I  say,  read  his  evidince 
tbroujti,  and  ask,  how  h  it  possible 
that  ihis  man  coiild  give  sucli  direct 
evidence  on  this  subject  on  the  out- 
ward voyajje,  aud  \et  know  nothing:,  or 
nearly  nothing,  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  voyage  home.  Looking 
al  this,  and  remembeiiug  how  the  lact 
has  been  proved  by  other  witnesses, 
can  any  inlere  ice  be  drawn  but  one — 
Hamely,  that  the  parties  did  sleep  un- 
der the  sanu;  tent  or  awning  together. 
In  the  evideme  of  Hownam,  I  remark 
the  saute  backwardness  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  How  often  was  !>'  asked 
where  the  parties  reposed,  before  he 
admitted  that  the  queen  and  BergamI 
slept  under  the  same  lent.  If  there 
bad  existed  any  necessity  for  this,  to 
account  fur  it  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  the  accused,  would  not  these  gen 
tleraen  cognisant,  as  they  were,  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  on  this 
Euliject,  have  stated  it  to  the  house? 
If  it  were  necessity  that  dictated  such 
an  arrangement,  and  that  necessity 
Were  known,  how  came  those  witnesses 
to  have  such  difl>culty  in  eommuni- 
eating  all  they  knew  on  this  subject  to 
the  house?  It  has  been  positively  sworn 
that  her  roya4  highness  and  Bergami 
had  been  seated  on  a  gun  and  on  a 
tench  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  with 
their  arms  round  each  other  and  kiss- 
ing, and  this  has  not  been  contradicted. 
Permit  me  to  say,  unless  I  have  greatly 
misunderstood  the  divorce  oases  that 
have  come  before  me  n>ut  few  such 
cases  have  been  before  me  in  the  lower 
courts,  though  more  than  1  could  have 
wished),  the  adultery  has  always  been 
inferred  when  there  hasbeeji  proof  that 
the  parties  have  slept  together  in  the 
same  place  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
whole  of  the  circumstances  ar«  to  be 
ta'xen  inio  consideration.  The  proofs 
of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  is 
called  the  tetnj.us  and  the  locum,  are  to 
be  kept  in  view,  it  being  always  re- 
niembercd  that  the  question  is  not, 
whither  the  parlies  have  been  seen  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  but  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  inference 
does  not  necessarily  arise  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  must  have  taken 
place.  If  you  look  ai  the  evidence,  you 
will  find  it  stati'd  that  the  tent  was  low- 
ered by  day,  while  her  royal  highness 
and  Bergami  were  under  it.  Gargiulo 
was  asked  by  whose  directions  this  was 
done,  and  his  answer  your  lordships 
will  remember  was,  that  the  teut  had 
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been  lowered  by  directions  from  Schia- 
vini.  Now,  I  beg  to  ask,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  C^argiulo  and  Paturzo  ought 
all  to  be  thrown  a  -ay,  in  consequence 
of  the  bargain  made  to  remunerate 
them  lor  coining  here,  when  it  is  clear 
that  they  could  have  been  so  easily 
contradicted,  if  what  they  lial  stated 
was  other  than  the  truth.  He  (Gar- 
giulo) was  asked  who  gave  the  orders 
for  lowering  the  tent  during  the  day, 
and  he  answers  Schiavini.  Did  Schia- 
vini  give  such  an  order,  or  did  he  not? 
If  he  did  nol,  why  was  he  not  called  to 
contradict  Gargiulo?  As  this  has  not 
been  done,  his  absence  must  be  re- 
garded, as  tending  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  Gargitilo  and  Paturzo.  Can 
you  find  in  the  evidence  any  fact  proved 
that  made  it  necessary  for  the  tent  to 
be  let  down  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
If  no  necessi.y  is  proved  to  have  bet-n 
acted  upon,  what  could  be  the  reason 
for  shutting  up  the  tent  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  and  of  their  re- 
tiring beneath  it  for  an  hour,  or  aii 
hour  and  a  half  together?  The  wea- 
ther at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been 
perfet;tly  calm  —  the  air  so  light  a9 
scarcely  to  rurtle  the  tide.  Then  where, 
1  ask,  could  he  the  necessity  for  thus 
letting  down  the  tent  during  the  day  ? 
1  cannot  consume  your  lordships'  tune 
liy  going  through  all  the  evidence;  but 
1  must  call  your  attention  to  facts 
whi(  h  could  have  been  so  easily  contra- 
di  ted.  Vou,  I  hope,  will  turn  ov«r  in 
your  own  minds  what  has  been  stated 
with  respect  to  the  awning  or  tent  on 
the  deck,  and  the  apartments  below. 
Why  were  not  those  who  slept  beneath 
the  deck  called?  It  was  said  their 
nerves  are  too  delicate  to  meet  a  cross- 
examination.  This  excuse  for  the  r 
non-aj)pearance  your  lordships  can 
never  iidrait  as  a  saiisra<'«ory  reason  for 
their  not  being  brought  beloic  you.  It 
is,  however,  right  to  state  that  the  cir- 
cumstances on  hoard  the  polacca  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  them'^elves.  Your 
lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  call  on 
you  to  look  a  little  at  ihe  case  at 
Aum.  Allow  what  you  please  for  ll»e 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  situa- 
tion her  royal  highness  was  placed  in 
at  the  time,  and  then,  I  will  ask,  what 
could  possibly  induce  a  person  of  any 
pretensions  to  character,-  having  one' 
tent  within  another,  to  have  a  man  tu 
rejMjse  with  her  in  the  inner  tent.  Sli« 
had  Theodore  Majocchi  on  cue  side, 
ufid  Gurliuw  (Avho  has  uot  b<$cu  «ali6cl)' 
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on  the  olher.  She  was  therc^jre  per- 
fectly secure  from  danger;  and  1  will 
therefore  ask,  what  pussililc  occusiuti 
could  there  he  for  IJersami  Iwing  ta'i\tn 
into  the  inner  lent  i  Without  him  she 
was  fecfficiently  pmtcctid,  for  here 
there  was  no  tossing  of  the  sea — 
DO  heavmg  of  the  &hi|i,  to  inal>c  iiis 
services  necessary.  Then,  n»y  lords, 
as  to  the  character,  the  merits,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  raised  to 
such  pre-eminence  and  i  ousiileratiou, 
how  are  we  to  accciint  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary pioniolion?  'Jliere  is  a 
great  difference  between  'he  case  of  a 
person  promoted  after  a  life  spent  in 
laliour,  in  fidelity,  and  in  the  merito- 
rious dischargee  of  imjwrtant  services, 
and  the  case  under  consideration.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  bless  ngs  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live,  that  the 
highest  situati  )iis  in  the  country  are 
accessible  to  th  se  whose  merits,  and 
whose  talents,  render  them  worthy  of 
j)re-enuuence.  Ijut  thai  view  i;f  the 
^  subject  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  tiC 
case  of  the  individual  alluded  to — who 
has  not  only  himself  been  raised  to  this 
biijli  distinction,  but  every  member  of 
whose  family,  with  one  excejiti'.n  only, 
has  shared  in  the  prosperity  which  has 
attended  him.  Look,  my  lords,  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Craven,  and  Sir  \Vm. 
l>ell,  and  Sicard.  i-icard,  who  ijave  his 
testimony,  in  a  manner,  which  I  think 
did  him  great  c;edit,  states  lo  your 
lordships  the  maimer  in  which  this 
man  entered  lier  majesty's  service,  and 
the  nature  of  the  adv^iutagcs  he  was 
tau<rht  to  expect.  He  tiiid  your  lord- 
ships that  lierjjami  was  eiitfajced  as  a 
courier,  lo  go  merely  to  Naples,  with 
a  promise  of  recomin»nd  ition,  if  his 
coinlijct  was  approved,  but  nothing 
more.  Mr.  Craven's  evidence  upon  this 
point  was,  that  r.er;ranii  was  told  he 
might  hope  to  be  ];romoted,  a»»d  Sir 
VV.  Gell'sthat  he  might  hope  to  he  con- 
siderably advanced.  "Jhit,  niy  lords,  was 
this  all  that  happened  to  this  man  — 
did  he  remain  in  thai  stale  of  huntble 
expectation;'  I  a-k  your  lordships  whe 
ther  in  t'  e  world  there  was  ev^-r  such 
an  instance  of  promotion  as  this  case 
presents — where  the  who'c  family  of 
this  man,  with  one  exception,  atid  that 
his  wif:-,  is  raised  to  distinction  and 
afHutiiee?  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  such  n  state  of  things,  1  leave 
your  lordships  to  judge.  You  find  from 
the  proceadings  in  support  of  the  bill 
%i)ai  there  are  eight  or  uiue  niluesse% 


every  one  of  whom,  with  referenee  t» 
the  facts  to  which  they  deposed,  re» 
mains  uncontradicted  ;  and  there  is  no 
impeachmei.t  of  thtir  fjeneial  eharao- 
ter,  or  their  p  rlieular  CDUduct,  unless 
you  act  ufion  bare  suspicion,  suggested 
in  argument  and  observation.  There 
apjiears,  howe\er,  in  point  of  evidence, 
no  ground  upon  which  you  can  ■safely 
act  in  saying,  that  thi-y  are  not  to  Le 
helievid.  \Vhy,  then  these  witnesses 
sprak  to  acts  of  familiarity,  which  uiv 
doub'edly  in  many  instanres  may  exist, 
wi:  hout  any  act  of  adultery  having  been 
commilted;  but  which  when  coupled 
with  the  opportuniiies  afforded  for  tlve 
commission  of  the  act,  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  licd-rooms  and  other  circun»- 
stances,  arc  such  as  must  lead  the  uiind 
of  every  man  of  plain  sense  and  coiU7 
nion  understanding  to  the  irresiitil)te 
conclusion,  that  a  criminal  iu'.ercoun»e 
had  taken  place.  1  his  inference  must 
always  be  drawn  under  such  circum- 
stances as  have  been  proved  in  evi- 
dence. iJut,  UiV  lords,  1  wish  to  know 
why  is  not  Ber^anii  himself  produced? 
It  is  said,  he  cannot  be  produced.  'J  hat 
I  <kny.  1  say  i  e  mij;hi  he  irodueeil  ; 
and  in  the  case  that  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  Major 
lloo'  e  was  produced,  .^y  lords,  y».u 
have  h;«d  cases  at  your  lordships'  l^aF 
where  the  adulterers  themselves  hav» 
been  called  to  |)rovethe  adultery.  'I'hcti, 
1  ask  \ou,  what  are  )ou  not  t<)  infer, 
not  only  from  the  absence  of  every 
men>bei  of  this  family,  and  of  all  other 
witi! esses,  to  prove  innocence,  but 
from  the  absence  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
were  innocent,  has  imposed  upon  hiiu 
an  obligation  to  which  no  individual 
was  ever  before  subjected — an  obliga- 
tion iin]>osed  upon  him  by  all  the 
mighty  favours  he  had  leceived,  by  all 
the  circumsiances  of  benefit  he  has 
enjoyed — an  obligation,  of  a  liatuie  the 
inoat  transcendant,  to  come  before  our 
lordshijis  as  a  witness  on  bidialtof  his 
illustrious  mistress?  If,  then,  he  might 
come — and  if  he  has  this  jjowerful  ob- 
ligation pressing  upon  him  to  come — I 
a-,k,  why  he  did  not  come?  'J  here  are 
many  circumstances  in  the  case  to 
which  I  have  not  alluded,  and  lo  which 
1  do  uoi  mean  to  allude.  Hut,  refer- 
ring to  the  leading  leatures  of  l..e  case 
—referring  to  what  occurred  at  Seni- 
gaglia,  at  the  Vdlad'Este,  at  Trieste, 
at  Larlsrhue.  and  in  Catania,  and  at- 
tending to  the  e\idence  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  beeu  exatuiued  in  sup- 
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part  of  these  leading  features — attendincf 
to  the  acts  of  familiarity  proved,  and 
not  attempted  to  be  denied — attending- 
to  the  exlraordiuary  promotion  of  lliis 
man,  and  every  member  of  his  fauilv, 
with  one  exceptiou— and,  lastly,  at- 
teadiiior  to  tlie  evidence  of  what  oc- 
cnrred  on  board  tlie  polacca,  1  cannot 
withdraw  myself  from  wliat  appears  to 
•ne  to  be  my  imperative  dnty,  namely, 
to  express  my  tinn  belief  that  an  adul- 
terou*  intercourse  lias  taken  jtlace.  I 
express  tliis  opinion,  beeaiise  the  con- 
clusion is  peifecily  consistent  wiiii  the 
onsi!  stated  and  tin;  facts  proved,  takinir 
for  my  guide  that  principle  of  law  laid 
down,  that  the  circninstances  must  be 
such  as  tliat  a  reasonable  anil  phiin  man, 
addrpssin">-  himself  dispassi;)nalely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  case,  cannot  donbt 
of  the  guilt  imputed.  One  word  more, 
and  wiih  that  I  shall  close  what  I  have  to 
address  to  your  lordships.  As  to  what 
has  passed  within  these  door-,  upon  this 
cnse,  I  am  ilispdscd  to  say  nothi.To- ; 
neither  will  I  take  any  no  ice,  of  what 
lias  passed  out  of  duors,  because  I  am 
not  supposed  here  to  know  it — but  I  will 
say  this,  that  whatever  has  happened,  or 
wliatever  may  happen,  I  will  <l(i  my  duty 
here  according  to  my  sense  of  duly.  I 
was  sorry  that  your  Inrdships  should 
liave  heard  at  your  bar,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  learned  advocate,  something  Mke  a 
threat  as  to  the  consequences  which 
might  follow  the  decision  of  this  ease  in 
faTor  of  the  bill  (ii<;ir,  hear).  Such  a 
threat  I  am  persuude<l  will  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  your  lordships  in  tlie  faithful 
discharge  of  your  duty  ;  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  your  decision,  you  will  to 
the  last  feel  it  imperative  on  you  "  to  be 
just,  and  fear  not."     (Hear,  hear). 

AHerashort  paube,  lord  JJtSKINE 
rose,  ill  aniwer  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  He  said,  that  the  exhortation  of 
the  noble  lord  to  keep  the  balance 
even,  in  trying  this  as  a  question  of 
justice,  was  com,  l.tely  at  variance 
with  the  early  parts  of  this  proceeding, 
when  her  majesty's  name  wa-  excluded 
from  the  prayers  of  the  country,  an 
act  Ahich  was  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  justice.  1  he  noble 
earl  oppii^jti;  liadMienuously  contended 
that  the  imjiuicd  crime  could  not  be 
brought  under  i lie  charge  of  treason; 
because  it  was  ailoj^ed  to  luive  been 
r<ininirtted  with  a  ior  i^ner  abroad, 
lie  confessed  that  the  noble  earl  had  so 
ably  argued  in  support  of  that  point, 
that  he  bcijan  to  doubt  that  his  own 


opinion  was  erroneonsly  grounded  j 
but  from  subsequent  research,  he  had 
found  that  bis  impression  tliat  impeach- 
ment would  lie,  was  correct.  They 
could  have  )iroceeded  by  impeachment, 
and  the  motive  which  induced  h'S  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  prefer  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  was  too  palpable 
to  be  misconceived  ;  they  knew,  in  that 
case,  that  the  proceeding  must  havo 
originated  in  the  Hou'^e  of  Commons. 
That  house  had  had  (he  papers  laid 
before  it ;  and  he  and  their  lordships 
were  a" are,  that  they  would  not  aif- 
v'ai  CO  a  stop  further,  aiid^that  those  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  who  had  seats 
there  were  parties  to  a  resolution,  de- 
claring that  the  proposed  investigation 
would  be  '*  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire."  And  this  re« 
solution  was  urged  on  giounds,  that 
contamiiiatioiU  of  public  morals  would 
ensue,  that  the  people  were  surround- 
ing the  house,  cuinplainiiig  of  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure (and  they  were  siill  complaining,) 
and  the  consideration  of  its  universal 
unpo]>ulartty.  The  resolution  parsed, 
and  was  conveyed,  by  deputation  to 
the  queen,  and  her  majesty  refused  to 
accept  the  address  of  that  house  oa 
grounds  which  could  not  be  questioned. 
She  had  stated  in  her  reply,  that  "  an 
entire  reconcilement  of  those  dijTer- 
ences,  etfeeted  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  on  principles  oonsislcnt 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  cf  all  the 
panics,  is  still  tiie  dearest  to  my 
heart i"  and  further  "  as  an  accused 
and  injured  queen,  i  owe  it  In  the  king, 
to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow  sub- 
jects, not  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
any  essential  privilege."  Now  titis 
"  essential  priviie£:e,"  was  the  prema- 
ture and  unjust! liable  erasure  of  her 
name  from  the  liturgy.  Had  that  un- 
warrantable measure  been  redeemed 
by  its  restoration,  the  queen  would 
have  accepted  the  address,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  an 
inquiry  fraught  with  so  much  mibchief. , 
It  was  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  have  restored  it;  tho  sutccfs  of 
the  rcsoluliou,  to  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily become  parlies,  was  in  their 
power;  they  could  have  done  away 
with  the  dilhculiy  which  was  a  bar  to 
an  amicable  adjnsimeut,  an<l  have  dis- 
played their  justice  by  holding  the 
beam  with  equal  hand.  They,  how- 
ever,   i)ertinaciously    pertLtcd     wikh 
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their  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  be- 
cause the  other  iiouse  had  shewn  their 
hostility  to  any  investi^ntiuii ;  it  was 
now  to  be  read  a  second  and  a  third 
fiine,  and  of  course  lo  be  sent  down  to 
tl'.e  commons ;  bni  could  tlieir  loid- 
bbip-i  reasonably  expect  that  tiie  lower 
house  would  eiilerlaiu  it,  afler  having 
been  told  in  ihe  lirst  place,  ibat  tliey 
fcbould  not  proceed  by  impeaclimeut, 
and  had  almost  uuaniuiously  declared, 
that  tl>ey  would  not  proceed  to  the 
inquiiy  ? 

Here  the  noble  lord  exhiUited  symp- 
toms of  strong  indisposition,  and  a 
pause  of  a  minute  or  two  look  place. 
His  lordship  then  attempted  to  resume, 
but,  after  a  lew  words,  sunk  down  and 
fainted  away.  He  was  caucrjit  in  his 
fall  by  some  of  the  ;'ecrs  near  him  ;  the 
■windows  were  opened,  and  a  glass  ol 
■water  brought,  but  his  lordship  con- 
tinued io  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
borne  out  by  Mr.  baron  Garrow  and 
carl  tirey. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE snggestedthat 
the  house  should  adjourn  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  house  adjourned  accordingly. — 
On  tlie  house  resuminaf, 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  could  not  allow  the  debate  to  go 
farther  wiljtout  saying  a  «ord  in  ex- 
planation. His  noble  aud  learned 
friend  (lord  Erskine),  whose  absence, 
and  the  cau^e  of  it,  no  man  more  sin- 
cerely lamenteii,  had  argued  as  if  he 
(the  Lord  Chaitcellor)  bad  stated  that 
the  case  on  board  the  polacca  formed 
the  whole  case  foi  the  prosecution.  He 
had  said  no  such  thing.  All  he  had 
meant  to  say  was,  tliat  that  case  alone 
had  sufficed  to  determine  his  individual 
judgment. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  now  pro- 
ceeded to  address  their  lordships.  He 
felt  almojt. completely  overawed  by  the 
Tireiglit  of  the  subject;  and  the  only 
consideration  which  sustained  him  v  as. 
that  by  the  cor.stitntinn  of  the  bouse, 
every  man  was  supposed  to  be  quali, 
lied  to  judge  of  a  plain  quesijou  of 
evidence.  He  would  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  (lord  EiskineJ,  in  making  the 
■whole  proceeding  a  means  of  attack  on 
his  majfsiv'.s  ministers.  He  was  as 
ready  as  any  of  his  friends  (o  take  any 
party  a. van  age  of  mini  ters  ;  but  in  a 
question  of  this  sort  he  discarded  every 
thing  like  party  feeling  (hear).  He 
had  come  lo  the  que.tiou  as   perfectly 


determined  to  do  his  doty  conscien- 
tiously, as  if  he  had  never  acted  as  a 
party-man  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  (hear).  The  principle  by  which 
he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the  case,  was 
that  laid  down  in  the  case  quoted  at 
the  bar,  Lovedcn  against  Lovedeu.  He 
did  not  ask  for  a  direct  evidence  of  the 
perpetration  of  the  act  of  adultery  i 
all  he  asked,  was  such  evidence  as 
would  satisfy  any  man  of  plain  com- 
mon sense.  Was  (here,  then,  such  evi- 
dence? He  was  as  decidedly,  as 
honestly  convinced  there  was.  He  had 
never  known  in  any  case  a  combination 
of  circumstances  so  strongly  leading  to 
the  conclusion  of  guilt,  in  proceeding 
to  commcut  on  the  evidence,  he  would 
lay  entirely  out  of  his  consideration 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  and  confiue  himself  to 
what  wa-i  established  by  the  evidence 
for  the  defence ;  for  even  by  that  evii 
dence  he  conceived  the  fact  of  adultery 
to  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt — at  least  in  the 
minds  of  tho  e  who  chose  to  look  at 
the  case  fairly  aud  dispassionately.  In 
doing  this,  he  would  be  a!)le  to  get  at 
the  whole  history  ef  tfie  heio  of  the 
tale,  Mr.  Bergami.  The  uoblc  lord 
here  proceeded  to  recite  and  comment 
on  the  circunist.inces  of  Bergami's 
elevation,  as  proved  by  the  evidence 
for  ihe  defence.  His  lordship  laid  par- 
ticular weight  on  the  caution  which 
Mr.  Keppel  (^.raveu  had  presumed  to 
give  to  her  majesty,  as  to  being  seen 
walking  with  Bergami,  whf-n  he  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  courier.  He  bad 
of  en  heard  women  reproved  for  walk- 
ing abroad  without  a  servant,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  be  hal  ever  heard  of 
a  lady  being  cautioned  against  being 
seen  walking  with  one.  Could  their 
lordships  doubt  what  the  peculiar  rea- 
son was  which  operated  with  Mr. 
Craven  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  it  was 
because  of  a  suspicion  on  his  rai.id  of 
that  adulterous  intercourse  which  the 
bill  imputed  to  her  majejly  ?  If  be 
had  not  had  such  an  impression — if 
there  bad  not  been  some  such  reason, 
he  would  have  deserved  dismissal  for 
darinjT  to  offer  counsel  so  unbecoming 
in  a  chamberlain  to  a  lady  of  her  ma- 
jesty*., rank  and  character".  The  noble 
lord  next  directed  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  introduction  of  so  many 
persons  of  Bergami's  family  into  the 
service  of  her  liiiijesty.  The  appoiut- 
meut  of  the  countess  Oldi  to  the  situa- 
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tion  of  sole  lady  of  honor,  was  most 
powerful  evidence  of  guilt.  Secrets 
between  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  often  led  lo  dang'er  ;  but  here  was 
a  secret  confined  to  tlie  breasts  of  a 
princess  and  her  servant.  He  hoped  he 
was  not  exaggerating';  but  really  this 
fact  stinck  him  as  very  strong-.  What  ! 
a  secret  between  a  princess  and  a  per- 
son who  had  entered  her  service  but  five 
niontiis  before  for  a  job!  !  The  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam,  who,  he 
said,  had  dexterously  avoided  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  any  entertainment  had 
taken  place  on  St,  Hartholomew's  Day 
oa  board.  In  that  evidence  tlie  grossest 
prevarication  had  been  made.  As  to  the 
theatre,  Hownftm's  recollection  had  been 
guilty  of  treachery.  He  had  not  r'^col- 
lected  whether  her  royal  highness  played 
columbine,  but  he  remembered  that  she 
played  an  automaton,  a  thing  that  cou'd 
be  wound  up  to  any  thing ;  and  she  was 
sold  as  a  machine  !  One  of  her  visitors 
had  taken  notice  of  his  figure,  but  for- 
got every  other  circumstance  attending 
•  him.  It  was  yet  to  be  learned  how  the 
circumstance  of  appearing  with  a  sword 
drawn  when  there  was  a  fear  of  robbers, 
could  have  entitled  Bergami  to  such  dis- 
tinction. Then  there  was  the  change 
iu  the  apartments  on  board  the  Leviathan. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  lady  C. 
Lindsay  said,  that  iii  the  Clorinde  her 
royal  hig-huess's  female  attendants  slept 
near  her  ;  but,  on  board  the  Leviathan, 
the  most  suspicious  arrangements  had 
taken  place,  and  captaiu  Pecbell  efused 
to  sit  at  the  table,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  this  courier,  who  had  waited  at 
table  on. a  former  occasion,  had  been  dig- 
nified to  a  seat  at  it.  Capt  Pechell  had 
acted  by  this  refusal  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  lu  himself  (hear,  hear).  Why, 
nothing  Avould  then  gratify  the  liberal 
feeling  of  her  royal  highness,  but  tlie 
keeping  a  separate  table  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  higlhy-favnred  ujan.  The 
noble  lord  then  culled  their  lordships' 
attention  to  the  evideace  of  lieutenant 
Flyun  and  Mr.  Hownam,  which  proved 
how  far  those  volunteer  witnesses  ex- 
posed themselves,  and  to  what  credit 
they  were  entitled.  He  read  that  part  of 
Mr.  Hownain's  evidence  which  slated 
that  the  witness  had  not  observed  whe- 
ther, on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Ber- 
gami and  the  queen  had  walked  arm  in 
arm  on  the  deck — that  they  walked  as 
usual — that  they  might  have  walked  arm 
in  arm,  &c.    Tbiii  the  noble  lord  culled 


the  grossest  prevarication  ;  and  nn!es« 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  was  coa- 
fiinied,  he  could  not  credit  a  word  of  it. 
Indeed,  their  lordships  were  to  make  a 
chiiice  between  Fljun  and  Hownam  upon 
several  points,  for  they  were  in  many  in- 
slan.  es  quite  opposed  to  each  other.  His 
lordship  next  adverted  to  the  necessity 
that  a  person  should  sleep  near  her  ma- 
jesty on  board  tlie  polacca,  and  cnm> 
mented  with  great  severity  updn  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hownam  as  to  that  sub. 
ject.  That  witness  had,  he  said,  admitted, 
in  one  place,  that  no  danger  existed; 
and  in  another,  that  ithad — in  one  place 
he  said  the  crew  were  to  be  suspected, 
and  in  another  that  they  were  not. 
Now  if  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  lent 
in  which  her  majesty  lay,  there  never 
had  appeared  before  the'  public  two 
more  perjured  witnesses  than  Hownam 
and  Flynn,  The  noble  lord  then  ani- 
madverted on  tiietestimouy  of  lieutenants 
Hownam  and  Flyun,  whom  he  designated 
as  two  precious  witnesses,  and  who  con- 
tradicted each  other.  The  evidence  for 
the  defence  had  been  incomplete  so  far 
as  related  lo  the  polacca  :  and  yet  Oldi, 
Bron,  Hieronymus,  Austin,  Schiavini, 
and  Camera,  bad  not  been  called-  The 
fact  was,  that  lieutenant  Hovvnam's  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  intercourse  on 
board  the  polacca  was  supported  by  five 
other  witnesses.  There  had  been  little, 
very  little  done,  to  impeach  the  evidence 
of  Majochi  and  De  MonI,  much  as  he 
had  been  abused.  Majochi's  evidence 
was  more  connected  than  that  of  many 
of  the  witnesses,  but  be  had  said  '  noa 
mi  ricordo,'  and  this  had  been  made  the 
grouud  of  a  very  uujnstifiable  attack. 
But,  in  a  manner  to  impress  the  public 
mind,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
contradicted  by  a  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  Mrs. 
Hughes,  a  Mr  Hughes,  a  banker's  clerk, 
and  by  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  in  a  stage  coach  :  and  yet 
not  one  of  these  persons  had  been 
called,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  could  have  contradicted 
Majochi.  Canington  had  been  called 
to  contradict  Majochi  ;  but  Carring- 
ton's  assertion  as  to  his  being  a  mid- 
shipman, was  contradicted  by  Sir  Joba 
Bi'reslord,  and  Carrington  was  not  a 
witness  eutided  to  any  credit.  The 
noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the  balls 
at  the  Baroiia  and  at  Naples,  and  on 
the  elevation  of  Bergauii,  whom  Sir 
William  Gell  considered  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  so  polite  that  he  would  light 
biu)  dowu  stairs  with  two  caudlcj.  The 
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uoble  lord  (Lauderdale)  next  alluded 
to  the  change  iu  the  apailtiieiits  at 
Naples,  aiul  tlie  eviJcHce  of  Madc- 
Bu>isellc  Dr  Muiit,  in  seeing  the  prin- 
cess pass  fruiii  Berjjaiui's  room  to  licr 
uwii,  with  piliowb  iiiuler  her  arm.  Tliis 
evidence  was  c^lnclll^ive,  itiasiiiiich  as 
it  uii^ht  have  l)eeii  cmitradkied  by 
correct  testmiony.  He  alluded  to  the 
letter  of  De  Mom,  w\u>  was  anxious  to 
serve  her  sister,  ami  who,  in  a  letter  to 
tlie  prince-iS,  cxjiressed  lier  gratitude 
t(»  her  aud  lu  liciganii.  Was  not  this 
singular?  Would  any  one  who  had 
leceived  favoius  from  licr  lale  majesty, 
return  a  joint  letter  of  thanks  to  tlie 
q,ueen,  aud  lo  the  eail  of  Morton.  The 
case  of  Auin  was  the  next  lie  would 
uolice  ;  and  it  was  in  the  tvi.leuce  of 
Rlajochiand  JJe  Mom  that  the  princess 
and  Bergarni  ale))t  usider  the  lent ;  and 
all  liougliHIeronyniuSjSchi  a  vini,  Austin, 
aud  all  the  ki.ighis  of  St.  Caroline 
^ere  there,  not  one  of  theiii  had  been 
called  to  contradict  their  statement. 
He  had  gone  much  into  the  e:?anrvina- 
tion  of  the  evidence,  not  from  any 
weight  which  he  thought  hi-  views  of  it 
Blight  l>ave,  but  that  the  country  might 
know  the  grounds  on  which  he  gave 
Lis  vote.  He  disclaimed  all  views  of 
yersoiial  interest,  ai-id  said  he  had  been 
pestered  wiili  accusations  of  this  sort. 
it  had  been  said  he  wa;  going  I'tit  to 
India,  and  a  medical  geuileman  had 
applied  to  be  his  physician  ;  but  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
going  to  India  than  he  had  of  going  lo 
the  Ntirlh  Pole  ;  aud  that  he  gave  his 
v»te  as  di-iinteresttdly  and  as  conscien- 
tiously as  any  peer  in  that  house.  A 
Bill  of  Pains  and  PenaUies,  be  (lord 
Lauderdale)  contended,  v»as  not  an 
tiMconstitutional  measure,  and  the  fair 
aud  liberal  mantier  in  which  this  bill 
bad  been  loiiducted,  wjtli  a  guarantee 
afFijntiug  justice  to  the  accused.  He 
vindicaied  this  mode  of  proceeding  iu 
the  present  instance,  in  preference  to 
ail  impeachment.  A  noble  lord  then 
absent  (lord  Eiskiue),  had  said  the 
House  of  Commons  had  already  de- 
ciJed  ou  tliis  subject,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  that  could  be  said  ;  aud  be 
tbonght  it  was  indiscreet  in  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  to  allude  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, a',  influencing  them.  He  de- 
clared tbit,  considering  the  evidence 
that  had  been  brought  forward,  ami 
la)^llg  bis  hand  uu  his  heart,  he  could 
Uut  but  vote  fur  the  preseut  bill  j  aad 


!  he  doubted  not  that  the  House  of  Com- 
I  mons  would,  after  incpiiry,  ci^ufinu  the 

decision. 

i      The  Earl  of  ROSEBERRY  thought 

'  that  this  was  a   case  iu  which  no  peer 

I  ought  to   give  a   sikut  vole  ;   and  he 

;  hoped  the  liouse  woulil  acce])t  this  as 

j  his  apology  for  the  few  words  he  bati 

'  to    say  upon    it,     Notwilhstaudiug   all 

I  he  had    heard,    he  could  noi  reconcile 

I  it  to   his    honour   and    conscience  as  a 

juryman,  to  give  his  asieiii  to  the  poss- 

iug  of   the   bill.     On   alteuiively  coii- 

sidering   titc  whole   facts    ami    ciicuiu- 

I  stances  of  the  case,    he  could   not  aay 

;  that  he  was  convu,ced  of  the  existence 

of  that  adulterous  intercourse,  without 

1  a  full   conviction   of    vvhic'i,   as   their 

lord>-hips    had    been   well  told   by  the 

;  noble    ami   learued  lord  ou   the  wool- 

'  sack,  no  lord  ought  lo  give  his  vole  for 

I  the  bill.     He  implored  iheir  lordships 

I  to   ponder   well  the    effects    which  the 

i  passing  of  the  bill  might  probably  have  ; 

I  to   view    it    not   only  as  a  quesliou  of 

justice,  but  as  one  of  expe<iieucy,     if 

;  any  doubt — if   the   least  doubt  existed 

on    the   tninds    of    their    lordsliipi — if 

\  there    was    any  deficiency    iu    the  evi- 

]  deuce,  the  benefit  ou^lil  to   be  thrown 

i  into  the  scale  for  the  defendant  (hear, 

i  hear,  hear). 

i  Lord  IvEIjESDALE  thought  the 
I  proof  was  full,  complete,  ami  absolute. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  there  could 
be  a  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  mind 
of  any  reasonable  man.  He  had  con- 
sidered tlie  evidence  attentively — he 
bad  examined  it  over  and  over,  aud 
his  impression  was,  that  the  ca^e  had 
been  more  fully  proved  thau  ever  any 
casein  which  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
existed.  He  (Lord  Redesdale)  had 
much  legal  ext>erieuce  in  a  country 
(Ireland)  where  there  was  a  great  dis-' 
position  among  the  peo)ile  to  swear 
against  each  oiher ;  he  Knew  all  the 
dilticultics  of  extraciing  truth  from  a 
mass  of  conflicting  testimony  ;  but  be 
never  knew  a  case  where  there  was 
less  difiicuUy  to  encounter  thau  there 
was  in  the  preseut.  It  had  been  proved 
by  the  very  evidence  brought  to  dis- 
prove it.  The  iioole  lord,  after  an 
ingenuous  encomium  on  the  evidence 
of  Majoclii  and  De  Mont,  of  both  of 
whom,  he  said  that  he  thought  them 
entitled  to  credit,  aud  gave  them  credit, 
he  proceeded  to  cc>u>i  ler  the  proceed- 
ing in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
lie  thought  it  surprising  that  a  Bill  of 
Pains  aud  Pcu^llies  should  be  objected 
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\r>  as  an  unconstitutional  measure, 
when  the  whole  consiiluiioii  of  Uie 
country  (Jependtd  on  one— the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Smarts  i)y  ihe  Act  ol  Scttli-- 
meut.  All  uivoice  bills  were,  in  fact. 
Bills  of  Paius  and  Penalties.  His 
lordship  illustrated  his  view  of  the  case 
by  a  nuniher  of  relciences,  ami  liavin;; 
concluded  exactly  at  four  o'ciock,  the 
bouse  adjuuvued. 


FRIDAY,  November  3.^ 
The  nanjes  of  the  peers  having  been 
called  over,  the  hi)ii=e  proceeded  lo  (he 
discussion  of  the  hill. 

Eat  I  GKOSVENOR  first  addressed 
their  lordships,  and  observed,  tiiul 
after  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  arjiu- 
u»ent$  vfhich  lia<I  been  adduced  for  and 
against  this  bill^  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  "  Not  Couteui"  to  its 
Becond  reading.  Their  lordsjjips  had 
heard  on  one  side  of  this  question  all 
thu^e  argunieuts  which  had  Ijeeu  urged 
in  its  favour,  and  they  liad  likewise 
beard,  on  the  other,  the  able,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  the  conclusive 
reasoning  in  reply.  BefDre  jiroceediug 
further,  he  was  anxious  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  points  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  near  hiiu  (the  Lord 
Chanct'llor)  a  speech  which,  he  had  no 
doubt,  the'if  lordships  would  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  must  have  had  a  very 
I'owtrful  inlhience  on  that  house.  It 
was  irnpossible-liiit  to  Tecoliect,  that 
the  noble  luid  to  whom  he  alluded  in 
addressing  tke^n,  had  endeavoured  to 
take  au  unprejudiced  view  of  tljis  ques- 
tion, and  to  hold  the  balance  ot  the 
scale  even.  It  was  to  be  regnttcd 
ihutthe  nobUi  and  learned  lord  had  not 
always  pursued  the  same  course,  and 
had  not  used  his  efforts  to  persuade  the 
noble  loids  opjiosite  to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty to  put  the  queen's  name  in  the 
Liiur!>y.  Had  this  been  done,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  believing  that  all  those 
diffictdtits  into  which  they  hatl  been 
plunged,  W(nd<l  liave  been  completely 
obviated  (hear,  hear,  heai^.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  this  house  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  any  proceediisg  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  ;  and 
that  to  whatever  decision  they  might 
come,  they  should  have  no  regard  to 
what  might  be  the  course  taken  else- 
where. To  this,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, he  acceded,  but  when  the  nature 
of  these  questiuua  was  cuusideredv-aiid 


when  the   length  of  time  it  had  been 

before  the  country — as  well  as  the  fact 
of  the  other  house  having  come  to  « 
resolution  on  the  suhjtci,  were  takea 
into  view,  he  did  not  conceive  that  it 
was  at  all  improper  for  them  to  reflect 
upon  what  might  be  the  ulterior  fal« 
of  this  bill.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  this  inquiry,  he  thought  it  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  it 
had  taken  place.  The  noble  and  leaiuei 
lord  had  stated  a  proposition  to  whicU 
it  was  impossible  fur  them  not  to 
agree;  it  was,  "  that,  unless  they  had 
really  and  decidedly  made  up  their 
minds  thai  the  charges  had  been  ])ruved, 
they  ouglit  not  to  vote  for  this  bill." 
lie  had  also  stated,  and  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  never  forget  it,  that 
befoic  they  came  to  a  vote,  if  theve 
remuined  the  slightest  doubt  upon  their 
n>inds,  wiih  regard  to  the- guilt  of  tb* 
queen,  that  doubt  ought  to  o|)erate  ia 
her  favour.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He 
called  u|on  itieir  lordships  to  decide 
upon  ihi.-,  just  an-d  equitable  i)rinciple  ; 
and  then  l.e  had  no  hesilatiuu  in  autt- 
cipating  the  complete  rejection  of  jjhig 
<ii-graccful  and  obnoxious  lueJ'sure. 
The  noble  earl  then  proceeded  to  aii- 
vert  to  the  evidence,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  of  it  which  was  given  as  %o 
the  polacca.  He  thought  it  impos- 
sible an  aduli';rous  intercourse  was 
either  intended,  or  carried  on  under 
the  tent.  It  was  the  last  place  in  tb* 
world  in  which  it  would  have  oceurred. 
Hownaui  said  there  was  no  mystery 
in  llergami's  sleeping  under  it,  and 
the  natural  inrercuce  to  be  drawn  froia 
this  publicity,  was,  that  no  adulterous 
connexion  hud  taken  ))lace.  Such  a 
set  of  witnesses  as  appealed  iu  support 
of  the  bill  he  never  l)ilore  saw,  with 
one  only  exception,  captain  15rigg», 
and  he  was  at  all  events  a  iicgalivs 
witness  in  favour  il  the  qi.een.  It 
could  not  but  be  observed  how  De 
Mont  came  to  their  lordships'  bar, 
ready  to  swear  to  any  thing  that  could 
destroy  the  honour,  or  even  take  away 
the  life  of  the  (pnen  ;  and  yet  she  did 
not  prove  one  sitiglc  act  of  adultery. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.^'  Looking  geiu- 
rally  at  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
for  tlic  bUl^  be  could  not  conscien- 
tiously act  ou  their  testinv«»t)y.  De 
Mont,  already  a  countess,  was,  he  ? up- 
poseil,  to  be  still  more  elevated  ;  Ma- 
joclii  to  be  nfade  Chancellor  ot  Coilou- 
gardeu  (heax  and  laugliter)  ;  and  the 
cook,  Cuchi^  U)  be  raised  above  all  Uie 
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eiher<:.  Gargiiilo's  evidence  he  could 
not  believe  ;  his  remuneration  was  too 
bigli  ;  he  had  a  pique  agaiust  Uer^aini ; 
and  he  i'X]>ected  a  large  sum,  besides 
what  he  suid  «vas  due  to  hinu  Bm  it 
nvas  dear,  wlieii  men  were  jealous, 
wheu  mun  were  suspicious,  it  required 
little  to  convince  them  of  «.he  infidelity 
of  their  wives.  And  whether  they 
were  kings,  «)r  not,  tliey  shared  the 
same  tlispo'ition.  Their  lordships 
were  now  called  ou  in  a  case  ivbere 
the  kin^  wbs  a  paity,  and  they  had  as 
much  ri<(ht  to  comment  un  him,  as 
they  Would  have  on  any  other  person, 
(hear).  He  had  heard,  when  the  Li- 
turgy was  brought  to  the  king  by  the 
archbishop  o'  Canterbury,  that  bis  ma- 
jesty himself  ordered  the  onii'-sion  of 
the  queen's  name.  Whether  it  origi- 
nated with  the  king  or  the  archbishop 
he  Would  not  say  ;  but  this  be  would 
Ray,  that  if  be  had  been  the  archbishop 
(a  laugh),  he  would  have  thrown  it  in 
the  king's  face  (hear,  hear).  He  would 
have  done  so,  because  it  woidd  mark 
his  sense  of  the  inhumanity  and  in- 
justice of  that  he  was  re(|uired  to  do. 
Had  he  been  a  minister,  in  the  same 
way  be  would  have  thr-owu  down  the 
seals  of  office,  and  trampled  them 
luider  his  feet,  rather  than  commit  an 
act  of  fr»'il  injustice.  (Hear,  hear). 
There  were  ofteu  signs  in  the  moral 
and  political  world  which  seemed  as  if 
to  mark  the  proceediiigs  of  men.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  foul  and 
fatal  charge  against  the  queen,  the 
thunders  rolled  through  the  heavens  ; 
and  at  its  termination,  a  gloomy  dark- 
ness set  in,  through  which  tlicir  lord- 
ships could  scarcely  see  each  other. 
If  tney  threw  out  the  bill,  the  note  of 
joy  would  be  heard  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Sicily,  in  any  country  that  was  free. 
Russia  and  unregenerated  Italy  might 
bang  dow'n  their  beads  in  sorrow  if 
the  bill  were  lost ;  and  they  would  do 
fo,  only  because  they  were  not  free. 
Despotism  always  rejoices  at  an  in- 
crease of  victims  (bear,  beat).  lu  con- 
clusion, the  noble  earl  conjured  their 
lordships  to  heal  the  agonized  feeling- 
of  the  magnanimous  sufferer,  the 
queen— to  do  justice  to  themselves — 
to  satisfy  the  couutry — and  to  do  what 
they  would  wish  to  be  done  to  their 
own  wives,  to  their  own  beloved  daugh- 
ters, if  placed  in  circumstances  like 
the  queen,  and  at  once  throw  out  the 
bill. 
Earls  Ponoushtnor«  and  Harewuod 


here  ro«e  nearly  together,  the  cries  of 
"  Earl  Harewuod,"  predominated,  and 
earl  Donuugbmore  gave  way. 

Earl  HAREWOOD,  after  th.iuking 
the  noble  lord  fur  his  courtesy,  said, 
that  being  placed  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  a  judge  and  a  legislator  ou  this 
occasion,  he  wished  to  state  th^  reasons 
that  governed  him  in  giving  his  vote, 
ill  looking  at  the  evidence,  he  found 
much  that  was  contradictory — much 
depended  on  loose  grounds — other  pai  ts 
on  a  firmtT  basis.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  there  was  enough  to  create  a 
strong  suspicion.  He  did  not  discre- 
dit the  witnesses  because  they  were 
foreigners,  but  many  parts  of  their  de- 
positions were  not  brought  into  the  evi- 
deuce,  and  that  of  itself  threw  sus- 
picion over  it.  He  wished,  however, 
that  his  mind  was  as  clear  on  the  in- 
nocence of  the  illustrious  accused,  as  it 
wa3  on  the  impolicy  of  ibis  bill  (hear, 
bear).  'I"he  bill  consisted  of  two  parts, 
degradation  and  divorce ;  the  latter, 
he  understood,  would  not  be  pressed, 
and  the  former  was  still  liable  to  alte- 
rations. As  a  legislator,  however,  he 
was  bound  to  look  at  the  general  effect 
of  the  bill  ;  and  looking  at  it  in  that 
way,  he  could  not  help  regretting  it 
was  ever  brought  before  their  lordships 
(hear,  bear).  The  very  appearance  of 
injustice  or  cppressiou  always  did  much 
in  this  country  ;  but  leave  the  people 
to  the  unprovoked  exercise  of  their  own 
judgments,  and  they  would  ultimately 
decide  aright.  He  considered  the  bi'l 
highly  inexpedient — the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  against  it ;  and,  as  a 
legislator,  looking  to  its  general  effect, 
his  conscience  obliged  trim  to  vote 
against  it. 

E:trl  DONOUGHMORE-said,  though 
much  weight  must  be  attached  to  any 
tiling  coming  from  the  noble  earl,  yet, 
on  this  occasion,  be  had  offered  no 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
read  a  second  time.  The  noble  earl's 
s])cech  showed,  he  considered^  the  il- 
lu>irious  inculpated  guilty  or  not  inno- 
cetit  ; — and  yet  he  said,  on  tiie  grounds 
ot  its  inexpediency,  antl  the  irritation 
of  the  public  mind,  that  be  would  vote 
against  the  bill.  He  had  the  best 
opinion  of  the  people,  but  he  would 
not  sHcrifice  the  dignity  of  parliament 
to  clamour  or  to  danger;  (hear,  bear, 
from  the  ministerial  benches).  The 
people  should  not  be  taught  that  they 
were  to  be  judges  and  rulers  over  their 
lordships.    But,  after  all^  the  questiou 
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now  was,  *■'  Was  t'le  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  or  not?"  IJefore  he  gave 
bis  vote,  he  wished  to  state  on  what 
evidence  he  did  so.  First,  then,  he 
put  out  of  the  question  aliogether  the 
evidence  of  Majochi  and  l)c  Montj 
he  would  say  nothing  of  Sacchi,  or  of 
tliat  execrable  witness,  Cuchi,  or  of 
Barbara  Kress.  Hut,  in  doing  that,  he 
by  no  means  wished  to  be  understood 
as  saying;  they  were  perjured  persons. 
In  looking:,  however,  at  the  general 
features  of  tlie  case,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  eleva- 
tion of  Bcrijaiiii,  and  the  introduction 
of  his  family  into  the  household  of  her 
majesty.  They  all  knew  familiarities 
were  proved  to  exist  beiweeii  her  royal 
highness  and  Bergami  :  and  thoutfh 
the  affairs  of  the  chai.i  and  tlie  portrait 
were  maiter*  of  iitiic  moment  in  them- 
selves, gull  they  tiMided  to  shew  the 
fniimacv  that  existed  between  them. 
The  evidence  of  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo 
relative  to  the  scene  on  the  gun  made 
H  strong  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  tent,  Gargiulo 
proved  that  Schiavini  frequently  or- 
dered it  to  be  fastened  down.  Why 
was  it  ordeied  to  be  fastened?  That 
adultery  might  be  committed.  If  for 
any  otiier  purpose,  why  Wcis  not  Schia- 
vini called  ?  Her  majesty  was  six 
months  on  board  the  polacca,  taking 
in  the  land  voyage  to  Jerusalem  ;  but 
for  five  weeks  she  slept  under  tlie  tent ; 
and  she  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken 
that  long  journey,  not  for  pleasure, 
not  for  curiosity,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  an  adulterous  gratification  with  Her- 
gami.  The  noble  lord  then  referred 
to  the  evidence  of  Pierello,  pages  1 44 
and  147.  There  was  nothing  to  im- 
peach the  testimony  of  these  witnesses, 
except  it  was  that  they  got  certain  sums 
of  money  to  defray  their  expenses,  and 
ukaWe  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
time.  There  was  nothing  in  this  cir- 
cumstance that  ought  to  atfect  their 
credibility.  It  was  consistent  with  the 
usual  practice.  It  was  thi;  course  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  witnesses  in  gene- 
ral. Though  they  were  closely  cross- 
examined  for  a  whole  day  together, 
nothing  came  out  to  affect  their  testi- 
mony. They  were,  it  was  true,  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution ;  hut  bad 
ihey  no  witnesses  for  the  delVnce  who 
spoke  to  the  circumstances  on  board 
the  polacca?  Yes,  they  had  lieutenant 
Ilownam :  it  was  his  belief  that  her 
royal  highness  and  Berguiui  slept  uu- 


der  the  tent  during  the  voyage  to  Jaffa. 
This  was  a  most  material  circumstance, 
not  only  froiti  its  being  admitted  by 
lieutenant  Hownam,  but  from  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  admission  was 
extorted  from  hira.  Never  did  a  more 
reluctant  witness  appear  in  any  court  of 
justice.  Ho  :■■  nam  having  admitted  the 
fact,  he  (the  earl  Dououghmore) 
thought  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  other  circumstances,  it  could 
leave  no  doubt  upon  any  person's  mind 
that  adultery  was  proved;  not  only 
adultery,  but  a  long  period  of  adulter- 
ous intercourse.  How  was  it  possible 
to  read  the  evidence  of  the  three  per- 
sons before  alluded  to  without  feeling 
this  conviction.  They  were  men,  no 
doubt  in  humble  life,  but  he  saw  i.o 
reason  to  disbelieve  them.  Nothing 
appeared  to  impeach  their  testimony, 
the  law  therefore  told  him  that  he  ought 
to  believe  them.  He  regretted  that  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  did  not  go 
more  fully  into  the  case,  and  state 
more  fully  the  grounds  on  which  he 
voted.  He  would  then  have  contri- 
buted m  a  more  effectual  way  to  lead 
the  judgment  of  the  house  on  this  great 
and  importstut  question.  He  should 
have  been  glad  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  authority  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  He  differed  from  those  noble 
lords  who  expressed  regret  that  more 
evidence  had  not  been  produced.  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  more  or  less  evi- 
dence ;  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  selec- 
tion was  not  better.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  committee,  and  after 
all  that  had  been  saiil,  he  would  now 
repeal  again,  that  with  such  facts  be- 
fore thejn,  ministers  would  have  failed 
in  their  duty,  both  to  the  crown  and  to 
j  the  coimtry,  if  they  had  not  brought 
j  the  matter  forward  for  Investigation. 
I  Whatever  clamour  might  have  been 
I  raised,  or  at  present  exist  against  the 
:  measure,  the  people  would  at  lastcome 
to  a  correct  idea  on  the  subject.  It 
was,  indeed  said,  that  the  public  had 
decided  already.  Whatever  their  de- 
cision might  be  to  that  he  could  not 
jrive  up  his  <iwn  opi.ion,  formed  on  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  evidence 
before  their  lordships.  It  was  said  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  by  way, 
he  supposed,  of  intimidating  their  lord- 
ships, that  if  tliey  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  guilty  in  this  case,  it  might  be  the 
last  they  would  pronounce.  To  bini  ic 
nppeared  ridiculous  to  direct  such  an 
insinuation,  not  only  to  their  lordship8| 
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but  to  any  body  of  reasonaMe  men, 
sitting  under  similar  circumstances. 
They  were  not  lo  be  deterred  *by  sucli 
threats  from  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
portant duty.  The  noble  earl  concluded 
1)y  a  warm  panegyric  on  !iis  majesty, 
Imt  in  so  low  d  tone  of  vs^ice  that  he 
could  n  t  be  heard  below  the  bar. 

E.irl  GREY  said,  that,  though  de- 
sirous to  hear  what  could  be  said  by 
the  noble  lords  opposite  in  support  of 
this  bill,  he  could  not  consider  himseli 
as  discharging  his  duty,  unless  he  ad- 
dressed their  lordships  without  further 
delay,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
Lis  vole  would  be  given.     In  civility  to 
his  noble  friend  (the   carl  Donough- 
niore)  he  would  dismiss  a'l   those  to- 
pi's with  which  he  concluded  his  speech. 
if  her  majesty's  counsel  hail  acted  wiih 
impropriety — if  they  liad  used  inflam- 
jiiatory   l;iuguage — if   they   had    intro- 
duced into  their  spejsclies  topics  which 
loyalty  to  their  king  and  duty  to  their 
country  should   have   forbidden,  their 
lordships  should  not  have  sat  quietly  to 
listen  to  them.    His  noble  friend  repre- 
sented this  language  in  a  way  in  which 
he    (lord  Grey)    should    be   sorry   that  I 
others  understood  it.    He  was  not  there  i 
for  the  ])urpose  either  of  approving  or  j 
condemning  wliat  had    been    said   or  i 
(!one  by  counsel  at  tl.e  bar.     Whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  eft'cct  could  not.be 
diminished  by  again  calling  up  the  re- 
collection of  it.     A  complaint  was  also 
made  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had   disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions,   by  not  entering  into  a  judicial 
and   comprehensive   statement  of  the 
whole  case,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
their  lordships*  judgment.     No  person, 
he  would  admit,  from  his  great  expe- 
rience, his  practice,  and  discriminating 
judgment,  was  more  capable  of  making 
such  a  statement.    No  man  could,  for 
Lis  own  information,  be  more  glad  to 
liear  such  a   statement  than   himself 
(lord  G.),  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  and   learned  lord   had  any  such 
duty  to  perform  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  upon 
tlie   }>rescnt  occsision,  sat   only    i^s   a 
peer  among  peers,  and  a  juror  among 
jurors.     He  was  there   to   support  his 
own    opiniin    by  argument,    and   not 
called  upon  to  discbarge  any  duty  simi-  } 
Jar  to  that  of  judges  in  other  courts.  | 
His    lordship  then  proceeded  to  state  I 
Lis  oLjecticius  against  the  principle  and  j 
p.Micy  of  a  b'li  of  paius  and  penalties.  ' 
nc  ii.vir  c<»nteiided  thatsoch  cof.IJcot  i 


be  justified    in    any   case — that  there 
were  no  ciicunistances  under  which  it 
might  be   Cdnstituiionally  introduced. 
He  had  read  the  hiivtory  of  the  consti- 
tution with  far  different  opinions,  and 
agreed  \»iih  the  noble  loid  on  the  wool- 
sack, that  as  there  were  precedents  of 
suck  bills  at  the  lime  of  the  Revoluiion, 
as  in  preceding  times  also  there  were 
instances  of  such  au  exercise  of  parlia- 
mentary power,  it  must  be  within  the 
competency  of  parliament  to  have  re- 
course to  them  under  peculiar  exigen- 
cies.    Siill,  however,  bills  of  this  na- 
ture  were  so  objectionable,  and  they 
wjre  of  such   rare  occurrence,  and  so 
c«>ntrary  lu  the  spirit  of  Biiish  legisla- 
tion, that  notliing  but  a  great  and  pa- 
ramount  public   iuierest   coidd  justify 
them.     He   objected  to  this    measure, 
therefore,    at    the    outset,    because    it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  \%as  not  neces- 
sary,   that   the    circum>tauces    of    the 
case  did  not  absolutely  require  it.  and, 
ihereloie,   he   recommended    a    bill  of 
impeachment,  as  more  consistent  with 
ju-tice,  as  a  more  consiitii^ional  mode 
of   proceeding.      Was    the    nobJe   and 
learned  lord/  or  the  noble  earl  opp  .site, 
(Liverpool),    so    ignorant  o(  what  was 
passiiig  round   them  every  day,   as   to 
suppo-e  thst  the  people  of  the  country 
were  quite  indilfereut  on  this  measure  ? 
Were  they  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
(hat    if   the    proceediiig  originaied   by 
iinpcachmeot  in  the  other  house  of  par- 
liament, a  very  d  tftresit  result  might 
have   taken    place.      The    uoble    earl  ■ 
(Liverpool)  seemed  to  be  at\are  that  a 
different  result  would   have  been    tlie 
consequence,  for  when  a  proposal  was 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  inquiry,  and  to 
leave  the  matter  open  to  impeachment, 
he  said  it  would  be  equivalent  to  voting 
that   there    should    be   no    proceeding 
at  all.    This  was  us  much  as  to  say,  ia 
fact,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
never  entertain  a  proposition  for  im- 
peachment.   In  this  respect,  therefore, 
it    was    not    more    favourable    to  the 
queen.     To  guilt,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties   might  certainly  be  more  fa- 
vourable ;  but  not  to  innocence  (hear, 
hear).     What  was    the  effect  of    such 
a  proceeding  ?     The  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack   said    the   present   was   only 
like  every  other  bill  of  divorce  which 
originated  in  that  bouse,  and  was  then 
sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  very  dilferent  to  a  common  bill 
of^ivorce,  as  it  included  questions  of 
the  highest  state  importance — the  de- 
g  adationof  the  queen,  and  the  hpuour 
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and  dignity  of  the  crown.  Here  was  a 
bill  brouirht  before  the  hij^hest  court  in 
the  kingdom,  v\ith  all  the  solemnities 
pt'culiar  to  itself,  with  tV>e  jiicJ^es  in  at- 
tendance to  assist  tiieir  loriiships  in 
any  difficulty  that  mijcht  ari-e,  with 
witnesses,  whose  examiiiation  was  upon 
oatli.  Suppose  it  to  pass  there,  and 
afterwards  to  be  sent  (o  another  court 
of  appeal,  and  an  inferior  court,  di- 
vested of  all  those  solemnities,  without 
the  presence  of  ihejud^es — without  the 
power  of  examining  witnesses  upon 
oath.  He  could  conceive  nothintf  more 
dangerous — nothing  fraught  w  ith  wor-o 
consequences,  than  thus  to  run  the  risk 


they  were  cases  that  could  be  no 
longer  relied  on,  and  that  all  w^s  re- 
duced to  the  simple  fact  of  the  polacca, 
nouhl  liieir  lorlships  have  the  slig-htest 
hesitation  in  throwing  out  the  bill  ? 
(Hear.)  After  forty-five  days'  investi- 
gation, they  were  now  called  upon  to 
consign  her  niaj  sty  to  infamy  and  ruin, 
on  the  single  ease  of  the  polacca.  The 
n.ihle  carl  then  proceeded  to  shew  such 
"contradictions  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
nesses Majochi,  De  Mont,  Sacchi,  and 
others,  as  rendered  then)  unwwrthy  of 
credit.  Mnch  bad  be-n  said  about  the 
non-production  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty,    who   were  sup- 


of  a  contrary  decision.  This  argument  i  posed  capable  of  {ontradicting  the  wit- 
he before  urgid  with  all  the  force  he  j  nesses  in  siipport  of  t  e  bill.  Put  there 
was  master  of,  but  their  lord-hips  de-  j  was  a  difliiuhy  in  the  way  of  producing 
cided  contrary.  This  being  the  case,  i  such  witnesses,  if  they  coul<l  be  found,, 
however  he  might  dilfer  from  those  with  j  which  would  huve  justified  the  queen's 
whom  he  usually  acted,  he  made  up  iiis  |  counsel  in  the  ex-  rcise  of  ?i  sound  dis- 
mind  lo  vote,  not  with  reference  to  the  cretion,  in  not  i ailing  them.  Stiong 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  on  sueh  evi-  j  evidence  had  been  given  lo  shew  that 
dence  as  might  be  brought  forward  to  i  att.  mpts  bid  been  made  to  corrupt  the 
support  it.  He  was,  therefore,  placed  witnes-es  who  were  likely  to  be  called 
in  this  alternative,  if  the  ca^c  was  made  ;  ,>„  behalf  of  her  majesty.  The  conduct 
out,  either  to  vote  for  the  bill,  or  to  |  of  De  JMoiit  m  her  endeavours  to  cor- 


suil'cr  her  majesty  to  remain  on  the 
throne,  polluted  and  blasted  as  slse 
was.  But  hnvv  was  the  case  to  be 
proved,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
ease.  This  last  question  could  not  he 
better  answered  than  in  the  preamble 
of  (he  hill  itself. — [Here  tlie  noble  earl 
nsad  the  pre;inible  of  the  bill.] — Such 
was  the  case  to  bo  proved.  Not  merely 
one  of  adultery,  but  of  gross  licentious 
conduct ;  of  conduct  so  disgraceful,  that 
her  majesty  could  not  be,  allowed  to 
retain  jicr  dignily  without  dishonour  to 
the  crown  and  the  conn.ry.  This  was 
the  thing  tn  be  proved  by  clear  and 
undoubted  testiniony,  by  witnesses 
above  all  suspicion.  Nothing  short  of 
uncontrovertible  facts,  leading  to  a;i 
undeniable  proof  of  guilt,  were  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  them  in  passing  such 
a  bill.  He  would  now  address  himself 
to  the  ease.  Uefore  proceeding  he 
would  ask,  if,  at  the  eonelasion  of  the 
Attorney-General's  speech,  the  first 
case  of  adultery  stated  in  such  glowing 


rupt  her  own  sister,  Mariette  JJruneite 
— her  correspondence,  her  mysterious 
allusions,  and  her  double  entmdresy 
proved  this  to  demonstration.  His 
noble  friend  (lord  Lauderdale)  had 
said  much  upon  the  subji-ct  of  not 
calling  Brunette  to  contradict  her  sister 
as  to  the  particular  fact  she  stated 
to  have  taken  place  on  n  particular 
morning  in  t!ic  ((ueen's  bed-room.  It 
was,  however,  to  be  recollected  that 
Dq  Mont  did  not  lix  the  precise 
morning  on  whii  h  the  supposed  fact 
took  place,  and  theiefore  with  this 
unecrlainty  as  lo  time,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  call  l;er  sister  to  contradict  hfr. 
He  was  suri)rised  to  hear  it  said  in  this 
discussion,  that  Majochi  had  not  been 
materially  contradicted,  when,  in  fact, 
six  or  s'.ven  di-tinct  instances  of  direct 
contrailiction  could  be  pointed  out  in 
the  evidence.  For  instance,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  positively  denied 
the  existence  of  another  passage  lead- 
ing to   Bergami's  room,   besides  that 


terms  to  have  occurred  at  Naples— if  \  through  his  own  apartment,  and  >et  iii 
the  facts  re|)resented  to  have  taken  ,  the  very  same  page  he  confesses  that 
place  at  Venice,  at  (Jonoa,  at  Trieste,  \  tii.re  was  auether  passage.  Was  a 
at  the  VilhvBrandi,  if  all  theseacts  of  ,  ^vit„ess  g,,  contradicting  himself  en- 
disgusting- baseness,  by  which  the  ears  (jtied  ;o  any  credit?  His  lord.bip  did 
oftliecountry  had  been  polluted,  were  not  rely  much  upon  the  evidence  of 
then  given  up— if  it  could  then  be  Carriugton ;  but,  undoubtedly,  there 
gttited  that  they  Here  ataudoncd,  that    «,.„  several    other  contradictipus  of 
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MAJochi,    not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  other  witnesses,    out  by   himself, 
which    could  not  but  shake   liis  tes- 
timony altogether.     Mis   want  of  me- 
mory upon  points  which  he   could   net 
help  knowing  and  recollecting  was  de- 
cisive.    How   little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  his  evidence.     He  pretended 
that  he  could  not  recollect,  whether  his 
own  bed,   which  he  made  every  night, 
had  (iheets  upon  it  or  not.  In  the  course 
of  his    cross-examination    lie    gave    a 
similar  answer  forty  or  fifty  times,  to 
matters  upon  which  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant ;  whereas   he  answered  readily 
and  promptly  to  other  questions,  of  a 
like  nature,  coming  from  the  other  side. 
With  what   particularity  he  described  ' 
the    disgusting    circumstances  of   the 
bottle  In  the  carria;jc  ;  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry which  his  lordship  thought  wholly 
nnworthy  of  the  authors  of  the   bill. 
Could   it  be  called    no    contradiction  ] 
•when,  in  answer   to  a  question,  whe-  l 
ther  he  knew  a   person  named  Hughes,  j 
he  at  first  said  he  never  heard  of  such 
a  person   in   his  life  ;  and  yet,   in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  said  he  knew  him 
so  well,  that  he  always  called  him  his 
brother  ?     He   was  quite  surprised   to 
hear  the  argument  of  his  noble  friend, 
that  Majochi's  evidence    was  stampt 
with   truth,  because  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  had  ever  npplied 
to  be  taken  back  into  the  queen's   ser- 
vice, he  gave  an  explanation  beginning 
with  the  exclamation — •'  Softly,  let  me 
explain  myself."     Was  this   a  reason 
why  his  noble  friend  should  say  that 
Majochi  was  an  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness?    These   then  were  general  cir- 
cumstances of   suspicion  attaching  to 
this  man's  evidence  which  rendered  him 
wholly   unworthy  of  beli'^f.     The  four 
f  rincipal  witnesses    were  Majochi,  De 
Mont,  Sacchi,  and  Rastelli,  all  of  whom 
bad   been    dismissed  from  the    queen's 
service  at  the  time  they  were    first  ex- 
amined,  and  it  was  singular,  that  not  a 
single  allegation  was  bi ought  forward 
imputing  the  slightest  impropriety  of 
conduct   to   her  majesty  during    tiiose 
three  years.     De  Mont,  it  appeared, 
bad  been  dismisse(|  inconsequence  of  a 
criminal  iatercouri>e  which  she  herself 
liad   had  with  Sacchi,  a  circumstance 
which  she   waj>  herself  constrained  to 
disclose.     The   evidence  of  De  Mont, 
with  respect  to  her  majestj's  dress  at 
the  Naples  bill,  was   most  decisively 
eontradicted  by  Sir  William  GcU  and 
Mt.»  Keppel  Craven,  witnciises  of  ih^ 


most  unlmpoachablo  reracity  (hear, 
hear).  Sir  William  Gell,  whose  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  was  so  considerable, 
distinctly  s-tated  that  her  majesty's 
breast  was  not  displayed  in  the  inde- 
cent manner  described  by  De  i\)ont» 
The  rest  of  De  Mont's  evidence  upon 
this  part  of  the  case  was  utterly  im- 
probable and  increilible.  Adverting 
again  to  the  evidence  of  RIajochi,  his 
lordship  pointed  out  the  inconsistency 
of  his  btaienient,  that  he  changed  his 
name  in  conseqience  of  the  supposed 
tumult  which  had  taken  place  at  Dover 
the  year  preceding.  He  then  dwelt 
upon  the  direct  contradiction  of  his 
evidence  by  Carlo  Forti,  Olivieri, 
lieutenant  Hovviam,  and  count  Vassali, 
as  to  his  having  travelled  with  the 
queen  from  Rome  to  Seiiigaglia  as  a 
courier;  from  this  p')int  his  lordship 
directed  the  attention  of  the  bouse  to 
the  manifest  contradiction  of  the  other 
witnesses  who  were  called  to  prove  the 
kissing  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
—a  transaction  which  he  treated  as 
utterly  unlikely  to  have  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  such  vagabonds  as 
were  called  to  ibeir  lordship-'  bar.  Jt 
was  to  be  observed,  that  not  one  res- 
pectable person  was  called  against  the 
queen  to  depose  to  any  of  these  inde- 
cencies: but  that  all  of  the  witnesses 
were  selected  from  the  mass  of  the 
lowest  of  the  Italian  rabble.  Uj)on 
such  evidence  as  this  he  could  not  think 
himself  justified  in  giving  a  vole  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  His  lordship  then 
directed  his  altentuin  to  the  teut  sc -ne 
on  board  the  polacca,  and  contended 
that  though  it  must  be  admitted  her 
majrsty  had  slept  under  the  tent  with 
B.rgami  during  the  period  meniioiied, 
yet  the  transaction  wi^s  extremely  cqui* 
vocal  and  quite  consistent  with  perfect 
innocence  ;  and  it  was  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  otiier 
persons  had  not  slept  under  the  same 
tent  during  the  prriod  in  question. 
The  evidence  of  ]Mr.  Hownam  was 
most  important  upon  this  jiart  of  the 
case  ;  and  it  was  Init  justice  to  say, 
that  gentleman,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said,  had  given  his  evi- 
dence with  great  candour  and  pro- 
l)riety.  Wiih  respect  to  lieutenant 
Flynn,  the  contradiction  as  to  Schia- 
viiii's  writing'  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
must  lay  his  testimony  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  this  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  was  this  gentie- 
mao's  intention  to  give  a  false  account, 
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be«.anM  he  could  have  no  motive  for 
concealment.  He  would  then  admit, 
that  the  fact  of  the  queen  having  slept 
under  the  lent  had  been  proved  by  five 
witnesses.  With  respect  to  the  queen's 
Attorney-Gen(Tal,  to  ^hose  extraor- 
dinary display  of  eloquence  and  talent 
he  had  listened  with  much  attention,  he 
did  not  remember  that  he  had  stated 
this  circumstance  as  a  part  of  his  cuse  ; 
but  he  remembered,  that  in  opening 
the  queen's  defence,  he  did  rot  slate 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  oflfer  any 
denial  to  it:  and  he  further  remem- 
bered, that  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  able 
statement  of  the  evidence  which  he 
«>as  about  to  produce,  expressly  slated 
the  fact  to  be  admitted.  This  charge 
of  sleeping  under  the  tent  being  thus 
clearly  established,  it  remained  for  their 
lordships  to  say,  whethei-  this  circum- 
stance existing  as  it  did,  without  coii- 
ccalracnt,  would  warrant  them  in  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  He  was 
bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  justify  any  such  conclusion  ;  and 
the  more  eipecially  when  he  reflected 
upon  ihe  suspicious  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  the  proof  of  the  fact 
had  hem  accompanied.  The  noble 
earl  tiien  took  a  view  of  the  testimony 
of  Gargitilo,  the  captain  of  the  polacca, 
and  "of  his  mate,  Paturzo;  and  con- 
tended, from  the  high  reward  which 
they  had  been  promised,  as  well  as 
from  Ihe  expectations  which  were  held 
out  to  the  former  by  colonel  Brown,  as 
to  his  ultimately  receiving  the  tix  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  refusal  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  had  excited  his 
resentment,  that  their  evidence  must 
be  looked  to  as  far  from  unsuspicious. 
Independent  of  this,  however,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  imputation  of  her  ma- 
jesty committing  adultery  on  the  open 
deck  of  the  vessel,  exposed  to  the  ob- 
servation of  all  the  crew,  with  so  many 
other opporianiti<*s  for  the  gratificaticm 
of  her  passion,  if  it  existed,  was  alto- 
gether impossible.  His  lordship  then 
referred  to  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  persons  travelling 
on  shipboard  must  necessarily  cu- 
counler— and  with  these  diHicuUies, 
added  to  all  the  o«her  circumstances 
connected  with  this  tent  scene,  the 
hatches  constantly  open,  and  the  Sus- 
picious nature  of  the  le-timony  which 
had  been  a-iiluced,  he  asked  their  lord- 
ships if  their  conviction  of  her  ma- 
jetty's  guilt  was  so  clear  as  to  induce 
ihem  to  vote  for  this  bill  .'—For  bis 


own  part,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pay, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  adul- 
tery had  taken  place,  cither  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion  (hear,  hear).  He 
had  stated  on  a  f  rmer  occasion  his 
feeling  on  the  ill-advised  letter  which 
the  queen  had  addressed  to  the  king — • 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
same  opinion  now,  both  with  respect  to 
that  letter  and  to  the  aiiswc  rs  which  her 
m«jpsty  had  been  advised  to  give  to  the 
addresses  which  were  presented  to  her. 
Me  thought  them  most  injurious  and  im- 
])roper ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  account 
that  his  feelings  ui)on  the  measure 
before  them  cotild  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  inftnenced,  and  he  trusted  that 
other  noble  lords  would  equally  banish 
from  their  minds  every  consideration, 
save  that  which  had  been  immediately 
the  object  of  their  deliberation.  He 
was  alike  incapable  of  acting  from 
any  consideration  of  the  opinions  which 
might  be  entertained  out  of  doors,  al- 
though he  thought  those  opinigns  were 
held  at  too  cheap  a  rate.  He  looked  to 
the  facts  of  the  cas3,  and  upon  those 
facts,  and  those  facts  alone,  his  judg- 
ment had  been  formed.  The  noble 
earl  then  commented  with  great  force 
upon  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  must  arise,  if  (his  bill,  having^ 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  confessed,  in  the  present  ir- 
ritated state  of  the  public  mind,  he 
could  contemplate  no  greater  evil  than 
a  division  between  the  two  houses; 
that  that  house  should  pass  a  bill  to 
degrade  and  rend&r  infamous  the 
<iueen,  while  the  H(uise  of  Commous 
rejected  that  hill,  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Me  had  heard,  that  some  of  the  judges 
who  had  been  attentlitig  these  pro- 
ceedings had  given  their  opinion,  that, 
if  the  same  witnesses  had  been  brought 
before  them  as  had  been  brought  to 
iheir  lordships'  bar,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  direct  the  jury  to  fiuil  a 
verdict  of  uuilty.  He  mentioned  this 
report  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  lie  believed  it  was  a  circumstance 
wliii'h  could  not  have  taken  place. 
He  aiiprehendcil  none  of  those  learned 
judges  could  have  so  far  forgotten  ihu 
res])ect  due  to  that  hou^e,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  character,  as  to  have  ha- 
zarded such  au  observation.  Another 
re|)ort  had  been  put  in  circulation, 
that  if  this  bill  were  read  a  second 
time,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
uoble  earl  opposite  to  carry  it  further. 
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Tbis  alsti  lie  be'ievf  d  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute oJ'triiili — for  if  the  bill  were  once 
read  a  second  time,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  that  noble  earl  to  carry  it 
through  its  remaiuio^  stagci;.  By  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  iu  fact,  ail 
the  mischief  would  be  dyne,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  afterwards  to 
relieve  the  queen  from  the  stio^ma 
vrhich  such  a  i>roceediug  must  neces- 
sarily cast  upon  her.  Jn  conrtusion, 
the  noble  earl  made  an  eloquent  al- 
lusion to  the  tenor  of  his  past  life; 
and,  layinj^  his  band  upon  his  heart, 
declared,  upon  his  honour  and  his 
c<MisciencB,  that  whether  he  viewed 
this  bill  with  reference  to  the  facts 
Hhich  had  been  given  in  evidence,  or 
to  its  expediency,  he  should  fearlessly 
and  conscienUoubly  say,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  iis  beins:  read  a  second  time — 
*«  Not  content"  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  commenced 
by  concurring'  in  the  two  di>tinct  consi- 
derations of  this  subject  noticed  by  the 
nohle  earl,  which  niij;lit  lead  to  very 
different  conclusions.  The  great  ques- 
tion was,  undoubtedly,  wheilier  the 
queen  v.ns  or  vras  not  g-nilty  of  the  ini- 
jinted  charges ;  but  the  expediency  of 
Ihe  measure,  in  a  teg'islative  point  of 
view,  ought  also  be  admitted,  not  to  be 
forg-otten.  Tlioug-h  lie  was  perfectly 
aware,  as  had  been  stated  yesterday,  that 
this  was  the  only  course  in  which  the 
honsp  could  proceed,  he  conid  not  but 
reg-ret  that  such  a  course  was  necessary, 
because  it  necessarily  mixed  two  consi- 
derations of  an  opposite  nature,  and  mn'<t 
unavoidably  leave  the  decision  of  tin* 
house  uncertain,  whether  it  had  been 
made  upon  the  g'uilt  or  innocence  of  the 
queen,  or  only  upon  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  passing;  the  measure. 
Approaching  the  snhject  under  these 
difficulties,  he  must,  in  the  first  pilace, 
sty,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  point  at  pre- 
sent before  the  house  was  this — whether 
the  preamble  had  been  sufficiently  proved 
— r-whether  the  substantial  parts  of  it  had 
bc^n  so  established  as  to  induce  the 
bouse  to  read  the  bill  a  second  time? 
The  noble  earl  who  la-l  spoke  had  alluded 
to  s<nne  su|>posed  understanding  as  to 
what  miffht  he  the  conduct  of  noble 
li>rtls  if  the  bill  were  sent  to  a  commit- 
tee. Of  such  an  understandings  he  (the 
envl  of  Liverpool)  knew  nothing;-,  and 
to  it  he  was  no  party  (hear).  It  would 
bp  lor  the  honsc,  after  the  second  read- 
in^-,  to  deiennmc  whether  the  pieamble 
kud  been  proved  whollv  or  in  part;   and 


the  particular  enactmenls  the  bill  should 
contain  was  ~u  subsequent  matter  of  deli- 
beration. Ill  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
injf  he  put  out  of  view  all  considera- 
tions of  exj-eiiiency  ;  and  he  would 
state  why.  Did  he  undervalue  those 
considerations  ?  Hy  no  tneatis  ;  but 
the  proper  time  lor  giving  weight  to 
ihem  had  been  when  the  subject  was 
debated  ou  the  lyih  of  August.  The 
question  then  wa«,  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  at  all — 
whether  counsel  should  be  called  iu  to 
support  and  to  dispute  the  bill  ?  Since 
that  date  forty  or  fifty  days  bad  been 
occupied  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses  ; 
the  advocates  lor  the  queen  had  joined 
issue  ou  the  facts  ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  house  owed  it  to 
itself,  to  the  qneen,  and  to  the  country, 
to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  facts  as 
they  appeared  upon  the  minutes.  He 
admitted  most  distinctly,  that,  what- 
ever any  noble  lord  might  think  of  all 
the  allegations,  no  person  ought  to 
vote,  and  he  desired  that  no  person 
w'juld  Vote  for,  the  second  reading, 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  adulterous 
intercourse  had  been  proved  by  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  evidence  (cheers). 
To  this  evidence  he  now  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  house.  The 
noble  ea-l  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
bad  remarked  upon  the  difference 
between  the  proof  and  the  allegations 
of  the  preamble.  Be  this  as  it  might, 
he  was  now  perfectly  ready  to  (iiscuss 
this  que-tiun  on  the  evidence  as  it 
stood,  and  in  the  outset  he  was  quite 
willing  tc)  adniii  that  there  was  a  great 
mass  of  (VJiitradictory  testimony  :  but 
he  would .-is'^  any  man  at  iili  acquainted 
with  j'idi(i:-l  proreediiigs  whether 
there  had  ever  been  a  great  case,  iu 
which  the  interests  aiid  passions  of 
men  were  embarked,  where  the  evi- 
dence was  not  a  mass  of  contradict  ion  ? 
If  iu  the  course  of  bis  argument,  like 
his  noble  friends  on  the  woolsack,  and 
ou  tl  e  cross-bench  (Lauderdale^,  he 
rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony, 
it  was  not  because  he  disbelieved  it, 
but  because  he  was  ready  to  give  her 
majesty  the  advantage  of  all  hesita- 
tion arising  from  contradiction.  He 
was  ready  to  put  the  fate  of  the  mea- 
sure upon  this — that  it  should  depend 
onlv  upon  the  uncontradicted  facts ; 
if  he  could  not  show  that  it  wa-  founded 
upon  uucoutroverted  and  uncontra- 
dicted facts,  be  would  consent  to  give 
up  the  bill  altogether.    fHear,  bear.) 
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It    had  been   urged  by  the  noble  earl  , 
that  a  charge  of  this  Sort  ought  to  be 
profed    by    witnesses   uucoulamiuated 
iu  character  and  respectable   in  situa- 
tion— tliat    they,  should    not    even    be 
liable   to  suspicion.     But  might  it  not 
be  impossible  to  adduce  such  evidence,  I 
although  guilt  was  undeniable  ?     One  I 
nobki   lord   from   the    gallery    (Hare-  j 
wood)  had  wished  that  the  proofs  had  \ 
been   given   by  English    witnesses  ;  so  I 
did  he  :   but  if  the  princess  went  abroad 
among  Italians,  and  surrounded   her- 
self by  Italians,  jiever  seeing  one  Eug- 
li>h  soul,  how  was  it  possible  to  esta-  | 
blish  tlie   case?     In  the   same\way,  if  i 
she   shut  herself  up   from    the  higher 
ranks   of  society,  and    look   into   ber 
service  none  but  persons  of  the  lowest 
stations   end  characters,  it  was  a  sort 
of  insult  to    the    undersiandiug  to    re- 
quire that  respectable  and  uncontami- 
uatetl  witnesses  should  be  pmduced  at 
the  bar.     Certainly  it  was  a  reason  for 
examining   the   testimony    with    more 
suspicion^    but  not    for    rejecting    it 
when  the  case  admitted  of  no   other. 
The  facts  on  the  part  of  the  accusation 
had    been    established    by  servants   of 
her  majesty,  who   had  either  been  dis- 
missed  or    had   quitted    her    emj)loy- 
uient.     The  evidence   for  the  charges 
being    given    by  servants    either  dis- 
carded or  who  had  quitted  the  answer 
should  have  come  from  those  who  re- 
uiaiued   in  ibe   household  of  her  ma- 
jesty.    What  had  betjn  the  fact.'     Had 
any  such    answer   been  given?     With 
the  exception  of  lieutenant  Hownain, 
of  all  the   persons  who  lived  with   the 
queen  at  the  period  to  which   the   pre- 
amble   referred,     and    who    continued 
with  her  now,  not  one  had  been  called 
whose    lesiimouy  was    at   all   material 
(cheers).     Under  such  circumstances, 
the     defence    would    have    had    this 
amazing  advantage,  because  discarded 
servants,   as   witnesses,   must   always 
be  looked   upon  with  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion, while  confidence  would  be  re- 
poied  in  such  as  had  continued  iu  the 
faithful    discharge    of    their    duiies. 
Fairly  and  judicially  viewing  the  ques- 
tion,   therefore,   it    must    be   acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  testimony  that 
could  be  procured  had  been  produced 
on  one  side,  while,   with  the  exception 
'    of  lieutenant  Hownam,  there  had  been 
no  evidence  on   the  other,   though  it 
was  avowedly  within  the    reach  of  the 
party  accused.     The  noble  earl   then 
proceeded  to  take  a  review  oi  the  dif- 


ferent leading  features  of  the  case  ;  to 
ibe    rapid    elevation    of  Bergami ;    to 
his  visit  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos 
with  the  princess  ;  to   the  mystery  at- 
teiiiliug  tlie  reception  of  the   countess 
of  O  di  into  the  family  of  the  princess 
at  Milan,    to  the  exclusion  of  the  wife, 
of   Bergami ;    while   his    brother,    his 
sister,  his  cliild,  and  his  mother  were 
all  admitted  ;  to  the    fact  of  Bergami 
dining  with  the  princess  in  his  courier's 
dress   at  Bologna,   while  Hierouymus, 
and    other   faithful   and    old  servants, 
were  rejected  ;  all  these  circumstances 
he  would  say,  jiroved,  not  a  suspicious 
aitacijment,  but  an  infatuated  passion. 
He  could  almost   say,  that   he  desired 
no  man  to  vote  for  this  bill,  who  did 
not    believe    that,    when    the    princess 
went  i>n  board  the  polacca,   she  enter- 
tained for  Ber^auii  an  infatuated  pas- 
sion (cheers^.     The  queen's  Attorney- 
General  had  used  an  ingenious  argu- 
ment  when   he  said   that   De    Mont's 
letteis,  with  her  double  enlendies,  were 
I  wholly  iucomprehensiide;  but,  without 
them,  clear,  intelligible,  and  coherent. 
The  same  might  be  said  ol  the  queen's 
conduct:    with    the    explanation    at- 
tempted,   it  was   absurd    and    incon- 
gruous, but,  nnderthe  supposition  of 
this    ungovernable     attachment,    her 
strangest   actions   were  easily   under- 
stood.   The  infatuation  af  passion  only 
could    reconcile   them,   and   he  defied 
the  wit  of  man  to  account  fi;r  tliem  iu 
any  other  way  (hear).  What  he  wished 
to   impress   upon   the   house  was,  the 
conduct   and   characier   of  the  whole 
transaction.     Let  the   house  take  the 
case   upon    all   its  dilFerent  bearings, 
and  see   if  they   could    come   to    any 
other  conclusion.     He  found  it  undis- 
puted, it  could  not  be  disputed,  that 
wherever  the  parties   went,    the  apart- 
ments of  Bergami  and  of  the  princess 
were   as   contiguous  as  circumstances 
would   permit.     No   danger  could    be 
apprehended   at  the  times  to  which  he 
had    alluded  ;  no   pretence   of  danger 
could   avail.      Besides,  if  it   was   ne- 
cessary for  her  majesty  always  to  have 
a  man   near    her,   why    was    Bergami 
always   to  be  that   man?     Why  could 
not  some  other  individual  share  that 
avocation   with  him  ?     Let  the  house 
remember  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
DeMont;  let  them   recollect  her  ma- 
jesty's  practice  of  following  De  Mont 
to  her  chamber,  and  locking  the  doors 
whenever  the  apartment  of  that  wit- 
ness coiutuuuicaied    with    h«r    own. 
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Wliatorer  tiispicion,  if  any,  existed  as 
to  the  testimony  of  Oe  Mout,  the  «ani<- 
suspicion  would  atiaob,  at  least  in  an 
equal  dcgr.  e,  to  a  great  purliou  of  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side;  to  lieute- 
uaut  Hownam's  evidence  it  would  par- 
ticularly attach,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible, even  with  every  disposition  to 
allow  for  that  gentleman's  feeling  to- 
wards his  mistress,  it  was  impossible 
to  tliink  of  his  conversation  with  cap- 
tain Briggs,  whether  the  advice  in 
question  bad  or  bad  not  been  given  to 
her  mayesty,  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, without  perceiving  that  bis 
evidence  was  quite  as  suspicious  as  that 
cither  of  De  Mont  or  ot  Majochi.  It 
bad  been  said  by  the  learned  counsel 
«n  her  majesty's  behalf  '*  We  bring 
her  on  board  the  pulacca  without  taint 
and  without  suspicion."  He  had  marked 
the  care  with  wliich  that  point  had  been 
laboured  ;  the  learned  counsel  had  felt 
that  the  polacca  wa»  a  strong  obstacle 
in  their  path,  and  bad  proposed  to  get 
over  it  by  carrying  an  uusu-pected  cba 
racter  up  to  that  very  po.ut;  but  he 
(lord  Liverpooij  denied  that  absence  ot 
taint;  he  alleged,  not  only  that  there 
was  suspicion  before  that  period,  but 
that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  uf 
guilt. 

At  twenty  miuutes   after    four  the 
house  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  November  4. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  rose,  at 
twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'c  ock,  to 
re«urae  his  speech.  He  thought  it 
right  to  state  broadly  the  grounds  which 
should  regulate  his  vote  upon  I  he  pre- 
seot  important  question.  In  the  first 
place  he  must  say,  that  in  his  opinion, 
and  without  attaching  iniplitit  credit 
to  the  evidruce  on  that  part  uf  the  sub- 
ject by  Majochi  and  De  Monl,  there 
Has  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  if 
not  uf  the  actual  commission  of  the  act 
imputed  to  the  queen,  at  least  that  ihr 
inteutiuu  to  cumiiiit  it  existed  bctvtceii 
the  parties,  while  yet  Bergaini  remain'  d 
ill  the  situation  ot  courier.  Hut  upon 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  brought 
the  journey  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
lip  to  Catania,  he  thought  there  va- 
tiie  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
the  criminal  iiitvuiion  had  been  car- 
ried into  complete  etfect.  B<?fure,  how- 
ever, he  touched  upon  the  Catania  evi- 
dence, h«  mast  drop  a  few  words  re- 
specting tU«  conduct  and  mauner  of 


her  majesty  when  captain  Pechell  re- 
fused to  receive  Hergami  at  hi*  table 
on  board  the  Clorinde.  Mow  one 
Mould  suppose,  that  if  her  majesty 
were  conscious  of  her  own  innocence, 
instead  of  hesitating,  as  it  appi'ured 
slie  did,  on  receiving  this  communica- 
tion from  captain  Pechell,  she  would 
rather  have  manifested  indignant  re- 
sentment, as  if  at  an  insult ;  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  government  at 
home,  as  she  then  might  have  done, 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  captain  to  sit 
at  table  with  her  ro^  al  highnesii'e 
chamberlain.  This  course  sl'.e  did  not, 
however,  take  ;  nor  did  she  appear  to 
have  regulaied  her  future  conduct  as  a 
prudent  and  innocent  woman  would 
have  regulated,  it,  so  as  to  avoid  raising 
in  the  bye-stnnders  any  scandal  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  with  this  mau 
(hear).  On  the  Catania  evidence,  how- 
ever, there  were  De  .Mont,  the  coun- 
tess Oldi,  and  Mariette  Bron,  who 
must  have  been  privj-  to  whatever  up 
to  that  time  occurred,  between  the 
princess  and  Bergami.  Xow  the  house 
had  heard  De  Mont's  evidence ;  they 
had  not  heard  that  of  the  countess 
Oldi  and  Bron,  because  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  d  d  not  choose  to  call 
them.  He  was  willing  to  concede  that 
the  testimony  of  De  .Mont  Lad  been  in 
some  parts  damaged  ;  but  where  she 
had  received  no  contradiction,  and 
wbei^  contradii  tiou  might  have  beeu 
given,  he  submitted  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  credit.  In  this  view 
of  the  ca-e  he  looked  to  the  occurrencf  s 
at  Caianizu  What  was  the  story  there  ? 
That  her  royal  highness  had  been  seen 
Looming  from  Bergami's  room  with  the 
two  pillows  on  which  she  usually  slejn, 
under  her  arm.  J)c  Mout  had  not  said 
positively  that  her  sister,  Mariette 
Jiron,  was  with  her  when  she  saw  this 
scene ;  but  still  the  countess  of  Oldi 
was  there  :  the  countess  of  Oldi  was  in 
this  country,  anii  although  stated  to  be 
forthcoming,  had  not  been  called,  lu 
the  absence  of  the  countess  of  Oldi  he 
considered,  with  respect  to  Catania, 
at  least,  that  the  adultery  bad  been 
completely  proved.  At  Tunis  a  sur- 
geon was  taken  on  hoard,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  bed  of  Bergami  wus  moved 
into  the  dining-room  contiguous  to  the 
chamber  of  her  royal  highness.  i*e 
now  came  to  the  sleepina;  under  the 
tents  at  Aum,  on  the  deck,  and  else- 
where. That  her  rojal  highness  slept 
alone    under    tho!.e    tents   with   ber- 
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i;anii|  be  would  assume  as 
rause  it  cannot   be   controverted 
was  clear,  that  during:  the  whole  of  the 
voyage   home,  for  thirty  nights,  Ber- 
gami  had    slept   under  the  same  tent 
with  her  royal  highness;  and  this  he 
desired  to  state  took  place  without  the 
sliijhtest  necessity — without   even   the 
pretence  of  necessity.     It  had  been  at 
first  thoui^ht  that  there  bad  been  no 
mystery  in  this  practice.     This  would 
have  made  no  difference  in  bis  conclu- 
sion ;  but  he  did  not  agree  that  there  had 
been  no  mystery  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  there  liad  been  a  great  deal 
of  mystery.     In  the  first  place,  the  At- 
torney-(General    for  tlie  queen,   in  his 
able   and   compreHensive   speech,  had 
never  mentioned  the  tent  on  board  the 
po'acca,  and   Mr.  Williams  had  only 
half  nieutiiined  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  doubt  upon  it.    Dr.  Lusliing- 
ton  wa'i  the  only  imiividual  who  had 
distinctly  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  and  ap- 
plied tiiinself  to  its  explanation.     The 
evidence    of    lieutenants     Flynn    and 
Ho^nam  also  evinced  the  desire  there 
existed  to  keep  this  part  of  the  case  en- 
tirely out  of  view.     In   truth,   it  was 
manif''st,  that   tl.e   admission  of  this 
tent  scene  had  only  been  extorted  with 
the  grt;atest   difficulty.     Si>  much  for 
the   mystery.     He  now  repeated,  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  necessity 
which  could  have  called  upon  Hergami 
to  pass  one  single  night,  still  less   a 
number  of  nights,  under  the  tent  with 
her  royal  highness.    Lieutenant  How- 
nam  said,  that  he  saw  a  bed  up  in  the 
dining  room ;    but  he   could   not  tell 
whether  a  person  always  slept  in  it  or 
not  during  the  voyage  home.  He  would 
ask  their  lordships,    after  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  view,  whether 
there  was  any  place  in  which  the  crime 
could  be  perpetrated  with  greater  fa- 
cility  than   under  the   tent?     Was  it 
possible  that  any  woman  could  thus, 
for  thirty  successive  nights,  sleep  under 
a  closed  tent  with  a  man,  and  not  leave 
a  moral  conviction,  either  that  adultery 
was  committed    during   the   time,    or 
that  it  had   been   so  frequently  com- 
mitted before,  asto  take  away  all  desire 
of  profiting  by  the  opportunity.    It  was 
said,  indeed,  tViat  upon  some  of  these 
occasions,  while  on  shore,  her  majesty 
was  exhausted — that  she  was  fatigued 
by  the  journey  of  the  day.    This  told 
two  ways :  and  he  must  say,  if  there 
were  any  circumstances  under  which  a 
modest  woman  would  be  least  inclined 
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fact,  be-  j  to  expose  herself  in  this  way,  it  would 
rted.     It '  be  after  the  fatigue^  of  a  journey.     On 
theee  two  cases,  therefore,  he  felt  no 
hesitation  in  resting  his  belief  of  eruilt, 
on  the  case  of  the  polacca,  and  that  at 
Aum.    They  amounted  to  a  full  judi- 
cial proof,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  a 
complete    moral   conviction  of   guilt. 
He  begged,  however,  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  some  of  the  preli- 
minary circumstances.     It  was  asked, 
whether,  if  previous  to  her  coming  on 
board  the  polaccn,  no  other  circum- 
stances had  been  proved,   their  lord- 
ships would  consider  thefact  of  sleeping 
under  the  tent  to  be  sufficient  proof  of 
guilt?     The  case  could  )>ot be  argued 
in  that  way.     He   must  say  that  the 
previous  circumstances  had  fully  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  an  infatuated 
attachment  to   this  man.     He    would 
appeal  to  those  who  had  heard  the  evi- 
dence, if  there  was  not  a  case  made 
out  to  prove  tliat  her  royal   highness 
was  vehemently  in  love  with  Bergami. 
This  he  would  confess  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  guilt;  but  when  the  pas- 
sion had  previously  manifested  itself  in 
various  acts,    in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, great  and  »mall,  what  other 
inference,  but  that  of  criminal  indul- 
gence could  be  drawn  from  their  sleep- 
ing so  long  uuder  the  game  tent  ?     If 
such  was  uot  the   case,  he  must  say 
that  the  decisions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  this  country  formed  a  code  of 
as   great  cruelty  and  injustice  as  was 
ever   imposed    on    mankind.     Before 
closing  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  voyage 
to  Greece,  he  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  the  celebration  of  Bergami'r 
birth-day  at  Syracuse.    Here,  as  had 
been    previously    done    at    the   Villa  . 
d'Este,  it  was  observed  as  a  complete 
festival.     The  princess  and  he  walked 
arm  in  arm,,  amidst  the  cries  of  "Long 
live  her  royal  highness  the  priuccss  of 
Wales'.  Long  live  the  chevalier  Ber-- 
gami !"     If  such  a  circumstance  had 
been    stated,    before    it  appeared    in 
proof,    could   any    person  believe   it? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  her  royal 
highness,  who  then  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  wife   to  the   prince  regent  of 
England,  would    thus    prostitute   her 
dignity,  and  act  as  if  she  stood  in  that 
relation,  not  to  the  prince  regent,  but 
to  Hergami,  to  a  man  who  only  twelve 
months  before  had  acted  as  her  courier 
—had  waited  at  her  table.     If  this  was 
a  case    not  unparalleled   in  the   mo- 
'  dern  !u9tory  of  any  timo  or  nation ,  bt 
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bad  read  history  to  no  purpose.    Oue 
or  two  poin  s   more  before  he  closed. 
He  must  say,  that  with  respect  to  the 
case  at   Carlsrhue,    he   considered    it 
<    proved.    Their  lordships  heard  the  evi- 
dence of  Barbara  Krcis,  and  a  more 
ingenuous,  natural,  and  fail  testimony 
could   not.  in   his  opinion,    be   given. 
He  was  rifjht,  therefore,  in  giving  credit 
to  her  testimony;  and  in  weighing  it 
fairly  against  the  circumstances  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
her,  he  felt  convinced  that  any  judge, 
upon  this  part  of  the  case,  would  di- 
rect a  jury  (o  find  against  her  royal 
highness.     The  case  at  Charnitz  was 
now  different  to  what  it  appeared  to  be 
after  the  statement  of  the   Attorney- 
General  in  opening  the  case,  and  that 
of  her  majesty's  Attorney-Gener.il  in 
opening  the  defence.     If  it  turned  out 
to  be  as  stated  by  the  King's  Attorney- 
Genei-al,    it    must    be    considered  as 
proved ;  but  completely  shook,  if  the 
circumstances   were  as  stated  by  the 
counsel  for  the  queen.     How  did  the 
matter  stand  ?  In  consequence  of  some 
defect  in  the  passports,  Bergami  and 
the  chevalier  Vassal!  were  sent  to  rec- 
tify it,  and  they  returned,  as  the  latter 
stated,  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning.    So  far  from  there  being  any 
necessity  for  packing   up   after  their 
arrival,  the  carriages  had  not,  in  fact, 
heen  unpacked  at  all.    They  were  left 
at  the   barrier  in  the   same  state  in 
which  they  were  brought  there.     The 
princess  ordered  De  Mont  to  place  her 
bed  on  the  floor  in  her  royal  highness's 
room,  after  Bergami  andVassali  setoflF 
about  the  passport ;   but  on  their  re- 
turn she  was  directed  to  take  away  her 
bed.    They  were  told  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  royal  highness's  protec- 
tion that  a  man  should  always  sleep  in 
the  same  room.    Why  then  was   not 
De  Mont  considered  sufficient    upon 
this    occasion?     Lieutenant    Hownam 
was   in  the   house;    why  was  he  not 
called  upon  to  act  as  protector  in  the 
absence  of  Bergami  ?     If  a  man  was 
always    necessary  for   her  protection, 
how    did    it    liappen,    how    could   it 
be  rationally  accounted  for  that  Ber- 
gami was  invariably  the  man  select- 
ed ?    Though    much  of   the  seeming 
inconsistency     and     contradiction     in 
Sacchi's  evidonoe  might  be  fairly  ex- 
plained, he  would  allow  it  to  be  en- 
tirely thrown   out  of   the   case.    Still 
enough  remained.   With  respect  to  the 
Mode  m  which  that  case  had  b^ea  con-  i 


ducted,  her  royal  highness  had  every 
advantage  that  could  be  granted.    She 
had  full  opportunity   in    the   interval 
that   elapsed   between   the  accusation 
and  the  defence,  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  the   witntsses  at   Milan, 
and  of  proving  them  unworthy  of  credit, 
if  they  we  e  really  so.     This,  however, 
was  done  only  in  two  instances.  There 
were  seven  who  swore  to  gro.ss   fami- 
liarity and   indecency,   against  wh  se 
character,  not  a  word  had  been  proved 
or  even  insinuated.     It  was  oljected, 
that  they  never  before  mentioned  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  deposed, 
and  that  this   alone  was   sufficient  to 
throw    discredit    on     their    evidence. 
Four,   however,  had  never  a  question 
put  to  them  on  the  subject  ;  and  one 
swore  that  he  told  what  he  saw  when 
asked   about  it.     Was  all  their  testi- 
mony to  be  put  entirely  out  of  consi- 
deration f     VVith   respect  to  the  balls 
given  at  the  Barona,  whatever  might 
have  been  said  of  the  respectability  of 
the  persons  who  attended  them,  there 
appeared   a  great   reluctance  on   the 
part  of  Vassali  and  Tomasia  to  allow 
their  wives  to  attend  them.     The  wife 
of  the   former  was  never  present  on 
these  occasions,  and  it  was  doubtful  if 
the  wife  of  the  latter  ever  attended. 
It  was  said  to  be  nothing  extraordinary 
that  the  wife  of  Bergami  should  be  ex- 
cluded  from   the  house  of  her  royal 
highness.    It  was  not  the  exclusion  of 
the  wife,  but  the  inclusion  of  the  va- 
rious other  members  of  the  family  that 
seemed  extraordinary.     Not  only  was 
she  not  taken  into  the  bouse,  she  was 
never  even  seen  there,  never  attended 
the  balls,  never  appeared  there  upon 
any  occasion  but  one,   and  then  she 
was  obliged  to  run  away  as  fast  as  she 
could,  when  it  was   known   that  the 
princess  had  arrived.     Why  this,  when 
Bergami  himself  was  acting  as  cham- 
berlain,   when   his    sister  was    dame 
d'honneur,  when  his  brother  filled  the 
place  of  equerry,  when  his  nephew  was 
acting  as  stable  boy  ?    Here,  therefore, 
were  proofs  of  early  familiarity  with  a 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant, proofs  that  this  familiarity  after- 
wards increased  to  a  rao^t  extraordi- 
nary degree,  that  the  greatest  favors 
were  lavished  on   him,  that  he  dined 
at  the  same  table  with  her  royal  high- 
ness in  his  courier's  dress,  that  he  was 
raised   to  the  rank  of   baronet,    the 
order  of  Malta  procured  for  him,  and 
an  estate  purchased.    It  was  proved 
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that  upon  all  occasions  opportunities 
were  created  for  committing  the  crime. 
What  was  the  natural  conclusion  ? 
That  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
It  was  asked,  wiiy  De  .Niont  had  not 
proved  more  ?  It  appealed  that  her 
royal  highness  was  alwajs  in  the  habit 
cif  following  her  waiting  women  to  the 
door,  and  locking  it  after  them.  This 
rai^ht  account  for  I)e  Mont's  not  being 
able  to  prove  more.  The  noble  earl 
then  proceeded  to  answer  some  objec- 
tions to  fliis  mo  )e  of  pioceeding.  He 
contended,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  the  common  divorce  bills 
which  their  lordships  were  in  the  habit 
of  passing  ;  that  it  imposed  no  greater 
hardship.  With  respect  to  such  bills, 
a  previous  decision  In  an  ecclesiastical 
court  was  not  always  necessary,  thuugh 
it  was  wise  as  a  general  rule.  As  to 
the  expediency,  or  ihe  inexpediency  of 
the  measure,  at  the  present  time,  they 
should  not  be  influenced  by  that  consi- 
deration. If  they  believed  her  majesty 
guilty,  to  reject  the  bill  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  would  be  a  complete 
acquittal,  and  thus  they  would  give, 
under  the  most  fatal  circumstances,  a 
complete  triumph  to  guilt.  If  their 
lordships  believed  her  guilty,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  pronounce  her  so,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  that  might 
follow.  The  vote  he  should  now  give 
in  support  of  the  bill  would  be  given  in 
integrity:  in  a  desire  that  justice  should 
be  iidminisiered  in  m  rcy ;  that  the 
illustrious  personage  should  not  be 
treated  with  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required  ; 
in  a  desire  that  complete  justire  might 
be  done  between  the  queen,  the  crown, 
and  the  country. 

Lord  AKDEN  spoke  against  the  bill. 

Lord  FALMOUI  H  only  wished,  after 
the  display  of  eloquence  their  lordships 
had  heard,  to  state  the  reasons  that 
should  govern  bis  vote  in  the  question 
befo.-e  them.  Guiliy,  or  not  guilty,  he 
took  to  be  the  ofuestion,  but  other  con- 
siderations also  called  for  his  attention. 
To  the  divorce  clause  of  the  bill  he 
could  not  agree.  He  had  heard  the 
more  proper  time  to  object  to  it  would 
be  in  the  committee,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  also  understood,  that  insu- 
perable diffi.ullies  would  there  attend 
it.  He  could  wish  to  have  that  point 
explained  ;  for  if  it  were  not  distinctly 
stated  that  the  divorce  clause  should 
be  omitted,  he  must  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.    He  was  not 


ignorant  of  the  offence  of  the  queen  ; 
but  he  was  also  not  iguuraut  that  the 
queen  should  have  those  rights  enjoyed 
by  every  other  married  woman  (bear, 
hear). 

Lords  Hairowby  and  Ellenboroogh 
here  rose  together,  when  the  latter  ndbla 
lord  gave  way. 

Lord  HARROVVIJY  only  rose  to  »ay, 
if  there  was  any  inseparable  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  the  divorce  clause, 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  know 
whether  that  were  or  were  not  the  ca»e  : 
if  it  were,  although  he  was  one  of  those 
who  concurred  with  his  noble  friend  in 
recommending  inquiry  into  ^e  subject 
of  her  maje.sty's  conduct,  lie  would 
certainly  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Lord  LAUDERDALE  begged  to  state, 
that  on  every  fair  and  just  principle,  he 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  di- 
vorce clause. 

Lord  FALMOUTH  said  he  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  noble  lord 
(Lauderdale,)  as  holding  a  similar 
opinion  with  himself,  respecting  the 
divorce  clause. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH:  Though 
he  was  one  of  the  secret  committee 
who  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  queen,  he  was  still  of 
opinion,  that  to  read  the  present  bill  a 
second  time,  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  (hear,  hear).  He  wished  their 
lordshipsto  pioceed  no  further  with  the 
bill.  I'he  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  told  them,  be  just  and  fear  not;" 
he  begged  leave  to  add,  •'  Be  politic 
as  well  ns  just.''  It  was  said  a  nioiiifi- 
caaon  of  the  bill  would  take  place — au 
opinion  in  which  he  did  not  agree. 
Their  lordships  did  right  in  hi*  view,  by 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  her  niajes'y  :  that  inquiry  had  now 
arrived  to  the  present  important  point, 
and  they  hereby  erinced  tlieir  regard  for 
public  morals  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  interest.  The  object  of  passing 
this  bill  would  be,  to  affix  a  mark  of 
infamy  on  the  queen  ;  but  he  feared  its 
consequences  would  be,  to  excite  a 
greater  violence  in  public  feeling — to 
produce  a  re-action — and  in  place  of 
creating  a  strong  sense  of  moral  feeling 
throught  the  country,  to  induce  the 
very  reverse  :  he  should  therefore  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
But  while  he  di.l  this,  he  felt  their  lord- 
ships would  be  deserting  their  duty,  if 
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siirin<;  (h"  conduct  of  her  miijfsty.  A 
qiieea  w«s  not  required  to  be  a  «omaii 
<if  cxtr.'iordiiiaiy  endowments:  but  she 
was  lequin-d  to  be  of  pure anJ  virtuous 
conduct.  The  queen  of  England  was 
one  of  the  lait  wofr.en  wlio?n  an  bo- 
nourable  man  conUI  wish  to  see  asso- 
ciate with  his  wife,  or  set  an  example 
to  his  daui^hter.  She  wtis  wholly  unfit 
to  hold  the  situation  of  queen  (hear, 
hear).  There  was,  however,  a  mode  of 
dealirijr  with  the  conduct  of  the  queen, 
uf  marking  their  lord>hps'  cen-^ure  of 
it,  without  having  recourse  lo  a  bill  of 
I'ains  and  Penalties — he  meant  by  an 
address  to  the  crown — hy  restrictin^r 
her  majesty  in  t'le  exercise  of  her 
right■^— by  limiting  her  income,  and 
thereby  reduce  her  to  a  privule  station, 
<.)lher  princesses,  it  was  said,  were 
attached  to  persons  inferior  to  them  : 
but  what  a  dilTcrence  in  the  sitnalion  of 
an  Essex  and  a  meuial  ser  tant ! 

"  LoTP,  through  certain  strainers  well 

refin'd, 
*  Corrects  the  sense  and   charms  all 

human  kind  5" 

But  where  were  the  Strainers  In  the 
case  of  the  queen?  The  conduct  of 
the  queeu  excited  his  unutterable  dis- 
gust—and he  nonld  sta'e  it — It  was  in 
his  view  infamous  and  base.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  howcter,  be 
thought  that  p;irliament  should  not 
euact  a  measure  contrary  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country.  How  long  wa« 
this  question  to  be  before  the  country  ? 
How  long  was  the  public  business  to  be 
neglected,  the  functions  of  goTernment 
suspended,  the  public  mind  agitated, 
and  the  basest  passions  allowed  to  ga- 
ther strength  ?  To  put  an  end  lo  these 
things— and  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
treme inexpediency  of  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  lie  should  vote  against 
the  bill  being  now  read  a  sbcond  time. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord's 
speech,  some  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  house  and  below  the  bar,  when  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  leaning  forward 
from  the  gallery,  and  significantly 
pointing  with  his  finger,  called  out  yi  a 
tone  of  emphasis  and  command,  *•  order, 
below  the  bar." 

Lord  ASHBURTON,  from  the  gal- 
lery at  the  oppositi'in  side  of  the  house, 
addressed  their  lordships  against  the. 
bill.  Let  the  evidence  be  what  it  might,: 
they  were  abont  to  enact  aa  (x  post 


facto  fciw,  whiGh,  Ml  itseJf,  was  3  mot 
obieciion:il:l:'  proceeding.  T  chuically, 
the  bill  was  introduced  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  her  rights  and  privilege!'; 
practically,  it  was  for  her  exertion  of  a 
natural  right — coming  to  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides,  the  bill  af- 
fected iriterebts  which  ought  to  be.  held 
as  sacred  .is  those  of  the  king  himself 
— he  meant  the  rights  of  th  se  who 
were  now  neare  Ithe  tiiroue.  It  wovild 
tbiow  these  illustrious  personages 
farther  from  the  crown.  Kxc.liisive  of 
these  strong  objections,  he  considered 
the  bill  generally  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  wor.-t  consequences,  and  he  should 
therefore  oppose  it.  One  word  with 
regarl  to  the  elevation  of  i'ergami. 
Surely  their  lordsliips  could  cot  forget 
the  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  and  (as  we 
understood)  the  oope  f 

Lord  ERSK-INE  (standing  at  the 
ministeiial  side  of  the  table)  said, 
tlu-ir  lordships  should  make  a  great 
diff-  rence  between  action  and  inten- 
tion, and  in  summing  up  as  judges 
should  lean  to  the  side  of  m^'rcy.  He 
siiouUI  cousi<ler  himself  as  addressing  a 
jury  in  the  cap.Tcily  of  a  judge,  and 
stauiling  in  that  situation  he  should 
first  point  out  to  them  the  impropriety 
of  forcing  into  the  jury  box  persons 
who  had  acted  in  tlie  capacity  of  grand 
jurors.  He  should  then,  alter  laying 
do^in  before  them  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  urging  the  necessity  of  their 
taking  tbe  whole  demeanour  o.'  the 
witnesses  into  their  consideration 
when  tl.ey  came  to  consider  of  their 
verdict ;  point  out  lo  their  minds  the 
tainted  manner  in  wliicli  the  wit.iesses 
came  into  cour — the  existence  of  a 
general  conspiracy,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  collected,  from  the  prosecutoi's 
objtction  to  the  production  of  wit- 
nesses who  could  prove  it.  All  this,  he 
should  tell  them,  had  a  most  suspicious 
appearance.  He  would,  then,  lay 
before  the  jury  the  evidence  in  the 
case — first,  the  alleged  commission  of 
the  act  of  adultery  at  Naples,  upoa 
the  testimony  of  De  Mont,  whom  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  his  noble  friend  say 
he  thought  continued  to  be  good  evi- 
dence. In  bis  (Lord  Erskine's)  judg- 
ment, her  testimony  was  wholly  and 
completely  demolished.  The  noble 
lord  then  related  the  particulars  of  a 
ease  in  which  he  was  co-.msel,  respect- 
ing the  prolmle  of  a  will,  in  which  a 
Mr.  Underwood  was  a  party,  and 
shewed  from  it  that  a  witiiasi  coatra- 
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dieting  hcrscK.  step  by  step,  as  1)« 
Mout  did,  cuulu  not  oe  considered  by  a 
a  judije  summing  up  to  a  jury  as  in  the 
sligitest  deo;iee  credible.  Disposing, 
tticrefore,  <if  Dc  Mont,  lie  should  point 
out  in  the  other  witnesses  who  received, 
and  were  to  receive,  exorbitant  remus 
neration,  the  bias  which  attached  to 
their  conduct,  and  which  ought  to  be 
scrutinized,  VVlien  they  saw  how  in- 
credible De  Mont,  Majochi,  and  Sacchi 
had  been  made,  what  security  had  they 
for  the  trulh  of  any  thing  which 
seemed  plausible  in  the  other  witnesses. 
But  it  appears  that  the  queen  might 
have  called  witnesses  to  repel  these 
statements.  They  had  no  right  to  argue 
upon  what  might  have  been  proved, 
but  on  what  had  been  deposed  to  ;  as 
well,  or  indeed  niuch  better,  might  the 
counstl  for  the  prosecution  have  been 
expected  to  call  colonel  Brown  or  Mr« 
Powell,  or  Vilmacarli  to  prove  the 
manner  in  which  the  witnesses  had 
been  obtained  for  this  bill.  Why  not, 
as  would  be  done  in  the  courts  below, 
shew  their  original  depositions  and 
compare  them  with  their  statements  in 
cour..  lie  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
noble  earl  this  morning  when  he  talked 
of  the  refusal  of  captain  Pechell  to 
sii  at  table  with  Bergami,  and  that  her 
royal  highness,  if  innocent,  ought  to 
have  remonstrated  with  the  government 
at  home,  as  she  might  have  done.  She 
remonstrate  1  Uniiappy  woman  1  per- 
secuted and  conspired  against  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  where  she  took  up 
her  residence,  her  remonstrance,  if  she 
ventured  one,  would  have  little  avail. 

Lord  De  DUNSTANVILF.E,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  de- 
clared that  he  should  vote  in  favor  of 
tile  bill. 

Lord  MANNERS  considered  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently proved.  He  thought  the  guilt 
of  the  queen  was  manifest,  and  that 
she  had  disqualified  herself  from  ever 
witting  on  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
He  should  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  and  for  carrying  it  through 
the  other  stages. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  arose, 
amidst  loud  cries  for  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown.  He  had  been  present 
during  the  whole  case  for  the  prose- 
cution ;  but,  from  circumstances  of  a 
domestic  nature,  he  had  been  absent 
during  the  defence.  Still,  from  all  he 
had  heard  and  had  been  able  tocolleet, 
he  was  satisfled    that  the    crime    of 


adultery,  on  the  pmt  of  the  queea, 
bad  been  clearly  and  ii)di-<putably 
proved,  and  proved  also  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  disgusting  and  de- 
grading character.  With  tliese  feel- 
ings lie  should  vote  not  only  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  for  in- 
tlictingon  he  queen  liie  full  jienalties 
which  it  enacted. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN'  was 
glad  and  sorry  the  noble  duke  had  had 
an  opport unity  of  addressing  the  house. 
Glad,  because  h;*  was  ena  led  to  ex- 
plain his  rca^^ons  for  ilie  vole  he  shiinld 
give  ;  and  sorry  that  be  had  heard  those 
reasons  stated,  Tiie  noble  duke  said 
that  he  had  been  pieseut  (icring  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  tliis 
case,  but  that  from  domfstic  reasons, 
from  circumstances  of  his  own  con . 
venience,  he  had  been  absent  during 
the  defence.  He  tiad  not  heard  the 
arguments  or  the  testimony  given  in 
favor  of  the  queen,  and  yet  the  noblo 
duke,  So  ignorant  of  the  full  bearings 
of  this  case,  said  he  was  prepared  to 
vote,  not  only  for  the  second  reuding 
of  this  bill,  but  for  the  full  penalies 
against  the  queen  (hear,  hear)  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  duke  had 
formed  this  judgment  conscientiously; 
but  how,  he  apprehended,  the  nobia 
duke  would  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  How,  he  would 
ask,  could  the  noble  duke,  as  a  jumr, 
come  to  such  a  couclu-ioa?  (loud  and 
reiterated  cheers).  The  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  it  applied  to  the 
sacred  sanction  of  trial  by  jury,  was 
only  good,  because  it  compelled  the 
jurors  to  li*ten  to  the  whole  case  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  but  a  short  time  before 
they  were  told  that  the  public  were 
incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
this  question,  because  they  were  not 
present  at  the  proceedings ;  then  how, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  noble  duke,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  competent  judge  of  the 
question  ;  or  how  was  he  as  a  juror  to 
form  such  a  judgment  (cheers).  Had 
he  not,  by  his  absence,  disqualified 
himself  from  coming  to  the  vote  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  give  tliat 
nigbtP  (hear,  hear).  Hespoke  warmly, 
but  he  felt  warmly,  and  sitting  as  a 
fellow  juror,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
adverting  to  this  subject*  The  noble 
marquis  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  case  generally,  and  to  state 
his  reasooa  for  voting  against  the  bill. 
Befere  kit  kad  cone  to  a  coiichiiieD. 
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TlicLoid  CHANCELLOR  inlimate.i 
the  iucdiivenieiice  of  coniiny;  to  a  vo(e 
that  ui(;ht,  as  many  noble  lords,  he 
knew,  were  desirous  of  delivering; 
their  sentinie  ts  ou  this  important 
subject. 

I'he  house  adjourned  at  halfpast  four 


MONDAY,  Nov.  6, 
The  ma.rqiiiy  of  LANSUOU'N  re- 
SiUiiird  llie  speech  iu  making  which  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  adjournment  on 
J^aturday.  Ho  wished  now  to  call  their 
attention  to  whai  was  slated  in  evidence 
to  liavo  occurred  at  Anni.  Mow  could 
noble  lords  opposite  i  rofess  their 
readiness  lo  dismiss  fr<im  their  minds 
the  evidence  of  De  Mont  and  Majochi 
— the  only  evidence  upon  which  the 
criminal  ca-^e  was  founded  (hear).  How 
could  they  adhere  to  the  Auin  case, 
ai:d  yet  abandon  the  testimony  which 
alone  had  reference  to  ii.  With  regard 
to  the  alleijations  at  Cailsrhue,  he  con- 
fessed, that  considering;  the  circutn- 
stances  under  whicti  Kress  was  com- 
pelled to  give  her  testimony — con- 
sidering that  the  same  power  by  which 
she  «as  so  compelled  to  come,  had 
compelled  the  only  witness  who  was 
likely  to  coniradict  hi  r  to  stay  away 
—considering  these  circumstances,  he 
felt  himself  <^al!ed  upon  to  dismiss  her 
testimony  alingether  from  the  case. 
Jiesides,  in  ilie  present  unsifted  stale  of 
her  tt  stimony,  it  was  not  clear  but  that 
Bhe  herself  was  deceived,  and  that  the 
countess  Oldi  was  the  person  whom  she 
mistook  for  the  princess  of  Wales.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  also  said,  that  Kress 
had  come  voluntarily  forward — he  even 
accredited  Iierevidenceon  (hat  assump- 
tion; but  the  evidence  of  Kress  her- 
self was  the  btst  refutation  of  such  a 
statement.  The  noble  Earl  (Liverpool) 
in  announcing  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues as  prosecutors,  sated  in  the 
face  of  their  lordships,  that  he  wished 
only  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  j  but 
was  the  best  way  to  come  at  the  truth 
to  suppress  those  witnesses,  who  from 
their  knowledge  of  particular  facts, 
would  have  been  the  best  possible  wit- 
nesses ?  Dr.  Holland  was  at  Naples  with 
her  majesty  :  he  was  above  all  suspicion  : 
why  was  he  not  called  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  ?  Why  was  not  Anne 
I'reisings  called,  the  person  who  had  the 
tare  of  the  linen — the  person  who 
usually  iimdc  the  beds  at  Naples?  If 
adukery    were    there    committed — and 


there  the  first  groumVof  onVnc^vi^[»r 
— Anne  Pcirsiuy^s   would  have    hi  en  the 
best    possible    e\idencetn    prove  it  if   it 
had    occurred?       Why    was   not    ("ledi, 
Maurice  Credi  produced,  who  had  lived, 
and    long-,    in    the  service   of  her  royal 
hi<,'hne.ss  ;   who  could  pro?e  the    bribery 
by  Oniptedi),    and  tlie  attempts  to    pick 
tiie  locks  of  his  iilustrnuis  mistress.      If 
the   truth    alone    were    the    noble   earl's 
object,  why    were    not   thes.-    witi'es*es 
called    forward  ?      The    conduct    of  htr 
majesty  at  Naples  was  left  pure  and  un- 
touched.     The    cliar;;e   a^-iiinst   her  ma- 
jesty was  adultery,  and  nut   levity;  and 
if  he   were  called    upon  to   pronounce  a 
verdict  on  t!ie  lailer,   it  would  he  auiilv. 
But  then  their  lordships   sliould  reci)llect 
the  very    peculiar  situation  of  the   prin- 
cess of  Wales.      He  did  not  wish  lo  enter 
into  those  causes  that  rei'.uerd   hrr  royal 
liig-hness  to    the  exposure  nrcessmily  re- 
sullinjj  from   her  Iteing-  obliged    to  net  a 
solilary    part  for  such  a  series  of  years. 
But  it  could  not   b'-  denieil  that   she  was 
refused — that  she  was   denied  those  sup- 
ports and   guides,   which  were  the    best 
safegnnids     for     cireunispeciiou    of   be- 
haviour (Hear,  hear,  hear.)   They  should 
recollect  tliey   were  now   passing    a  law, 
and  not  a  sentence;   that  they   were  not 
now  the  adniinistnitors  of  the  lavv  of  the 
land ;    hut  enacting  a     piinisliinent,  on 
which    the  public  would  form  their  own 
estimate.     That   public  ooinion  already 
said,  the  bill  before  theirhirdships  would 
be   the    mo-t   violent   application    of    a 
most  violent  measure,  and  on  a  bare  pre- 
sumption ;  that  because    five  years  ago, 
the  princess  of  Wn'es  and   her  chamber- 
lain were  placed  iu  a  situation   iu  which 
adultery    might   be    committed,    that    it 
therefore   actually  took    place.     But  her 
majesty    was    not    now    prosecuted     for 
adultery,    but    for  the    pul)lic    scandal 
which  her  conduct  gave  all  Europe,  and 
particularlj  gave  Great  Britain.     Public 
scandal  to  this  country  !     In    the  eyes  of 
whom  ?     Public  scandal — where,  and  to 
whom  ?     Ou  board  a  p(>lacca,au<l  before 
Gargiulo  and  Paturzo!  These  men  were, 
forsooth,   the    represcntalives    of    Great 
Britain  and. all   Europe;   Ihe-e  were  the 
men  to  justify  the  preamble  of  the  bill  ; 
and  yet  when   their  lordships   examined 
in  whose  eyes  such    great  scai>dal  and 
public    degradation  to   England  and  to 
Europe  were   proved — they    could  only 
find  the  eyes  of  Gargiulo  and   Paturzo  ! 
How  did  it  happen,  however,  that  these 
men  never  teld    these   stflric*  until    they 
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were  rMtuiiiag'  i  out  by  the  Milan  com- 
iii.ssiim  ?  He  euli<?a!eci  the  house,  while 
they  had  yft  liuie  to  reflect,  to  pause 
before  they  gave  their  assent  to  a 
measure,  tlie  existence  of  which  they 
iiiin-ht  hereafter  liave  but  too  nuicii 
reason  to  lament. 

'llieD.ke>.lNO!lTHUMBERLAND 
expressed  liis  coiiscieutiiiUi  conviction 
lliai,  tiiroii^h  a  loiii;  course  of  liine,  a 
niHSi  {^ross  aiul  indecent  familia;  iiy, 
and  an  adtilierous  iij'ercourse  lied 
taKeti  place  between  her  royal  high- 
ness tile  Princess  of  Wales  and  her 
Servant  Bergrmii.  With  this  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  he,  for  one,  could 
not  consent  tiiat  such  a  jiersou  should 
continue  to  claim  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  the  q'leeu  consort  of  these 
realms — nor  could  he  think  tdat  she 
was  a  person  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  female  society  in  this 
country.  (Hear.)  Upon  these  g^rounds 
he  confessed  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
givinjf  his  vote  for  this  bill. 

Lord  HOWARD,  from  the  view 
which  he  tool;  of  the  evidence,  did  not 
think  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  had 
been  sufficiently  sustained.  He  con- 
sidered that  Majochi,  De  Mont,  and 
Rastelli,  were  not  deserving  of  credit ; 
he  considered  also,  that  other  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  called  were  not 
entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. 
With  these  impressions,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  Rastelli  havinr  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  Mr.  Powell — with 
Kress  having  been  compelled  to  come 
over  here  to  give  evidence,  while  the 
baron  d'Ende  was  not  compelled  to 
come— that  such  a  taint  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  whole  case,  as  to 
render  it  obnoxious  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  population  of  the  country  (hear, 
bear}.  He  could  not  give  his  assent 
^p  this  bill  unless  <he  charges  con- 
^lined  in  the  preamble  were  indis- 
putably proved. 

The  Earl  of  INNISKILLEN  con- 
sidered  the  evidence  comprised  such  a 
mass  of  contradiction,  and  was  so 
suspicious,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
convict  any  person  upon  it.  He  should 
therefore  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  CALTHORPE  could  never  give 
his  sanction  to  such  a  measure,  nor 
would  he  vote  for  its  proceeding  a  step 
further  towards  its  cempletion.  With 
this  strong  feeling  against  the  bill,  his 
feelings  were  no  less  strong  as  to  the 


conduct  of  the  queen.  It  was  of  a 
most  shameful  and  disgraceful  natu"e. 
The  laws  of  God,  the  interests  of 
morals  and  of  society,  forbad  them  to 
call  SMcli  acts  by  cxseuuatinir  names. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that,  upon  tliis  oc- 
casion, the  house  was  placed  in  a  pain  • 
ful  diiemnta.  As  the  supreu)e  o-nar- 
dians  of  public  morals,  he  must  resret 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative  pro- 
posed to  them  than  that  of  acquittal 
or  supporting  this  most  objectionable 
measure.  W'hat  had  been  ;)ri)Ved 
against  her  majesty  was  of  an  offensive 
and  degrading  kind,  and  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  some  other  mode  should 
he  proposed  by  which  an  opinion  might 
be  pronounced  upon  it.  It  would  be 
higl^l)  injurious  to  public  morals  if 
they  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  gross 
licentiousness  that  had  been  proved 
against  the  queen. 

The  Marquis  of  STAFFORD  opposed 
the  bill. 

Lord  DE  CLIFFORD  thought  the 
evidence  proved  that  a  shameful  fami- 
liarity existed  between  her  majesty  and 
§  person  of  low  condition.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  this,  he 
could  not  forget  the  state  of  Ion?  sepa- 
ration in  which  her  majesty  had  lived 
from  her  husband,  and  that  if  she  had 
been  in  a  different  situation,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  this  painful  In- 
quiry. On  these  grounds  he  would 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

Lord  GRANTHAM  anticipated  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  the 
bill  through  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  human  foresight  to  provide  against 
them  :  he  thousht  it,  therefore,  better 
that  the  bill  should  not  pass  at  all. 
He  was  aware  that,  by  throwing  it  out, 
they  would  afford  a  triumph  to  a  mis- 
chievous party  in  the  country,  who 
were  equally  indifferent  about  king  or 
queen.  This  misrht  be  the  case  :  but 
the  triumph  would  be  only  temporary. 
The  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of 
the  country  would  at  last  form  a  right 
judgment  of  the  business.  If  this 
wws  a  case  of  impeachment,  he  should 
know  how  to  make  up  his  mind  oti  it. 
Thou£:h  there  were  many  contradic- 
tions in  the  evidence,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  left  a  heavy  weight  of 
suspicion  upon  her  majesty.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  wereoverturned,but  there 
were  also  many  whose  testimony  re- 
mained in    full    force.      Though    he 
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would  say  Not  Content  to  this  bill,  he 
could  uot  put  his  haad  ou  his  heait, 
aud  %ay  not  guiltv. 

llie  Earl  of  BLESSINGTON  op- 
posed  the  bill,  and  poiuted  out  some 
cwiitradictions  iu  the  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  what  occurred  oo  board  the 
polacca. 

Lord  GOSPORT  also  opposed  the 
bill.  The  evideuce  ought  to  be  such 
as  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind.  This, 
he  naust  say,  was  not  the  case.  He 
could  uot  see  how  the  bill  could  pass 
either  with  or  without  the  divorce 
clause. 

The  Duke  of  ATHOL  briefly  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  consi- 
dered it  unjust^  and  therefore  op- 
posed it. 

Lord  GRENVILLE,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable     lenpjth,     supported     the 
bill.     He   had    jsriveu   the   subject   the 
best  consideraliiiu    in  his  power,  and 
apon  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi-  ! 
deuce,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  | 
support  the   questiov>,   that  the  bill  be  ' 
then  read  a  second  time.     No  one,  he  : 
thought,    could    vote     for   the   srcand  I 
readinj  of  the  hill  without    havinjc    a  ! 
full  judicial   presumption  of  her   ma- 
jesty's    ^uilt    (hear.)       He     regretted 
that   he   himself  felt  so,  and  he  must 
therefore  voice  for  the  second  reading' 
of  the  bill,  reserving  to  himself,   how- 
ever, to  alter  his  opinion  in  the  case, 
either    with     respect     to    the    divorce 
clause,  which,   as    it    now    stood,   he 
thought  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill. 

Earl  ROSSLYN  said,  even  though 
their  lordships  had  had  many  circum- 
stances proved  which  led  to  suspicion, 
yet  as  they  did  not  go  to  one  direct 
fact,  but  were  spread  all  over  the  evi- 
dence, he  thought  they  could  have 
but  very  little  weight  with  any  honest 
or  candid  mind.  It  was  proved  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  many  of  the  witnesses 
were  corrupted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Milan  Commission,  and  he  was  there- 
fore at  a  loss  to  'see  how  accumulative 
falsehoods  could  lead  to  a  fair  pre- 
sumption of  guilt. 

A.%  the  conclusion  of  the  Earl  oF 
Rosslyn's  speech,  at  three  o'clock, 
there  were  loud  cries  of  '«  Question," 
and  strangers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 

THE  DIVISION. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  having 
icalled  upon  each  peer,  be  rose  hi  his 


place,   and  said,   "Content,    or  Non. 

content." 

The  residt  was. 

Contents 123 

Nou-cuuteuts   .«...•....       95 

Majority  for  the  second  readin°r,     2(j 

Adjourned  till   to-morrow    at 
ten  o'clock. 
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miltOD,  Argyll,  Leinster,  Grafton,  Port- 
laud,  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Richinoud, 
(St.  Albans,  ahseut  from  illuess). 

MARQUISSES  Batb,  Stafford,  and 
Lansduwn. 
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Miirley,  Minto,  Harewood,  Grey,  Gos- 
ford,  Romney,  Rosslyn,  Caledon,  Eu- 
uiskillen,  Farubam,  Currick,  Carnar- 
von, Mansfield,  Foriescue,  Grosvenor, 
Hillsborou;;h  ^Marqwis  of  Downshire). 
VISCOUNTS  Granville,  Anson, 
Duncan,  HooJ,  Torringlon,  Boling- 
broke. 

BARONS  Ashburton,  Bagot,  Wal- 
siugham,  Dyuevor,  Foley,  Hawke, 
Ducie,  Holland,  Grantham,  King,  Bel- 
haven,  Ciifton  (Darnley),  Say  and 
Sele,  Howard  of  Effingham,  De  la 
Zoucb,  Clinton,  Dacre,  Audley,  De 
Clifford,  Breadalbane,  Erskine,  Arden, 
Ellenborough,  Alvanley,  Loftus  (M. 
Ely),  Fitzjcibbon,  Calthorpe,  Dawnay, 
Yarborough,  Dundas,  Selsea,  Mendip, 
Auckland,  Gage,  Fisher  wick  (M.  Do- 
negall),  Amherst,  Keuyon,  Sherborne 
and  Berwick. 

ARCHBISHOP  of  Yoik. 


TUESDAY,  November  7. 
PROTEST  FROM  HER  MAJESTY. 
We  believe  the  order  of  the  day  was 
about  to  be  read,  when 

Lord  DACRE  rose,  and  stated,  that 
since  he  had  come  into  the  house  this 
mornivg,  a  protest,  with  respect  to  its 
proceedings,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  had  been  unexpectedly  put 
into  his  hands  to  be  presented.  It 
might,  perhaps,  surprise  their  lordships 
that  such  a  paper  should  have  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  as  he  had  taken 
Wo  part  in  the  proceedings  on  this 
important  case  ;  and  he  ought  to  apo- 
logise to  their  lordships  for  not  leaving 
at  an  earlier  stage  expressed  his  opi- 
nion of  it.  His  objection  to  bills  of 
Pdins  and  Penalties  for  the  punishment 
of  mo,  al  turpitude,  long  since  com- 
miited,  was  so  inviucibly' strong,  that 
hf  never  feJl  the  least  hesitation  in  de- 
clarinj;  it.  He  hoped  that  the  protest 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
would  he  liberally  heard  by  the  house  ; 
but  vvbatever  were  his  sentiments  on 
the  proceeding  in  general,  he  must 
object  to  the  practice  of  judges,  jury, 
5() 


and  prosecutors,  all  voting  in  this  case 
against  the  queen.  With  respect  to 
the  protest  now  entrusted  to  him,  he 
would  acknowledge  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  receiving  it ;  but  the 
country  would  form  their  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  house,  and  prece- 
dent ought  never  to  interrupt  the 
equitable  course  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  read  over 
the  protest  of  the  queen,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  face  of  her  i'anuiy, 
the  house,  and  the  country,  she  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  pruceeil- 
ings  in  that  house,  as  contrary  lo  the 
constitution,  to  the  spirit  of  the  la«-, 
and  the  principles  of  common  jostin'. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  wiili  leadm;; 
her  majesty's  protestjwhich  was  COL  ched 
in  the  following  terms ; 
PROTEST. 
"  Caroline  Reoina. 
"to  the  lords  spiritcal  and  tem- 
poral, IN  PARLIAMENT  AS&EMBLE1>. 

"  The  queen  has  learnt  the  decision 
of  the  lords  upon  the  bill  now  before 
them.  In  the  face  of  Parliament,  of 
her  family,  and  of  her  country,  she 
does  solemnly  protest  against  it, 

*'  Those  who  avowed  themselves  her 
prosecutors  have  presumed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  question  between  the 
queen  and  themselves. 

"  Peers  have  given  their  votes  against 
her  who  had  heard  tbe  whole  evidence 
for  the  charge,  and  absented  them- 
selves-ditring  her  defence. 

"  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion 
from  the  Secret  Committee,  with  minds 
biassed  by  a  mass  of  slander,  which 
her  enemies  have  nut  dared  to  bring 
forward  in  the  light. 

<*  The  queen  does  not  avail  herself 
of  her  right  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, for  to  her  the  details  of  the 
measure  must  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference ;  and  unless  the  course  of  these 
unexampled  proceedings  should  bring 
the  Bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  she  will  make  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced 
by  her  during  the  last  twenty.five 
years, 

"  She  now  most  deliberately,  and 
before  God,  asserts,  that  she  is 
wholly  innocent  of  tbe  crime  laid  to 
her  charge,  and  she  awaits  with  un- 
abated confidence  the  final  result  of 
this  unparalleled  investigation. 
(Signed)     '•  CAROLINE  REGINA." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
h«  buiubly  conceived,  that,  {titer  the 
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lecoiid  readini^  of  the  bill,  according  to 
the  practice  of  their  lordships,  the  ac- 
cused might  be  personally  heard 
against  it.  It  was,  therefore,  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  if  they  would  re- 
ceive the  protest,  as  io  the  case  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  and  some  others. 
It  certainly  might  be  received  as  an 
address  to  the  house,  by  the  party  who 
was  supposed  to  be  aggrieved  in  ihe 
event  of  passing  the  bill ;  but  as  a 
protest,  he  was  apprehensive  it  could 
not  be  received  by  the  house,  con- 
sistently with  their  established  forms. 

Lord  JIACRE  was  aware  of  the 
difiBculty  that  had  been  stated  by  the 
Doble  and  learned  lord,  but  he  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  not  press 
upon  her  majesty  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing in  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
f>resenliug  her  protest  to  the  house, 
f  this  course  were  insisted  on,  be  must 
confess  that  he  entertained  but  little 
hope  of  the  result,  when  he  considered 
how  imperfectly  her  majesty  would  be 
ftble  to  address  them  iu  a  language  not 
familiar  to  her,  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  their  lordships  could  ap- 
preciate, and  which  left  her  little  or 
rather  no  prospect  of  succeeding  in 
such  a  case.  He  trusted  that  her  ma- 
jesty's rank  and  situation  would  so 
far  influence  their  lordships  at  this 
crisis,  as  to  induce  them  to  receive  her 
sentiments  in  some  other  form.  If, 
indeed,  it  could  be  received  as.  an  ad- 
dress, rather  than  a  protest,  he  had  no 
objectidH  to  offer  it  under  that  form. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  had  no 
desire  to  resist  the.  reception  of  the 
protest,  if.  offered  to  their  lordships  in  j 
another  form.  He  conceived  the  most 
convenient  way  was,  that  if  the  paper 
were  received  by  the  house,  it  should 
be  entered  on  their  lordships'  journals, 
that  it  had  been  received  as  an  address 
only,  and  as  containing  what  her  ma- 
jesty would  have  offered  to  the  house, 
if  she  had  been  personallv  there. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
he  should  not  have  discharged  his  duty 
if  he  had  not  given  due  notice  to  the 
house  that  her  majesty's  protest  could 
not»be  received  as  such.  He  wished 
to  make  no  observations  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  pajier  which  was  now  ten- 
dered by  the  noble  l»rd  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  at  a.  liss  to  know  on  what 
ptinciile  the  writer  had  felt  autliorised 
to  make  observations  on  what  passed 
at  their  bar,  the  conduct  of  the  house 
in  general,  and  also  that  of  iad^viduftl ' 


peers.  But  if  their  lordships  chose  to 
receive  it  as  an  address,  he  left  it 
entirely  to  them,  and  they  were  at  li- 
berty tw  take  it. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  was  (  f 
opinion  that  the  paper  might  be  re- 
ceived as  the  address  of  her  majesty, 
and  be  recorded  as  such  on  the  journals 
of  the  house,  but  nothing  ought  to  be 
added  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  who 
conceived  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
protest  of  her  majesty,  wished  to  t-ay, 
that,  from  the  very  origin  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  supposed,  if  any  peer  were 
by  accident  or  casualty  at  all  deprived 
of  the  ability  of  attending  on  any  oc- 
casion, he  was  not,  nevertheless,  to  be 
prevented  from  giving  his  vote.  He 
had  enjoyed  full  oj)portunities  of  read- 
ing the  evidence  as  published  by  au- 
thority of  the  house,  on  which,  after 
all,  the  decision  of  the  noble  lords 
could  alone  be  formed,  and  that  evi- 
dence, he  could  safely  say,  he  had  in- 
tensely studied.  No  slauder,  there- 
fore, could  compel  him  to  stirrender 
his  right  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  while 
giving  his  vote  conscientiously,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
was  determined  fearlessly  to  pursue 
his  duty,  without  regard  to  aspersions 
of  any  kind,  either  there  or  else- 
where. 

Lord  SOMERS  said,  that  owing,  as 
their  lordships  knew,  to  a  severe  in- 
disposition which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  some 
part  of  their  proceedings.  He  had, 
hoivever,  paid  great  attention  to  every 
other  part  of  the  evidence  ;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  near  the  bar,  and 
heard  everything  that  parsed  there; 
and  he  had  since  not  only  read,  but 
digested  the  whole  of  the  case  with  all 
the  carefulness  and  judgment  that  |p 
required.  His  firm  persuasion  was, 
rhat  the  queen  was  guilty  of  the  sub- 
stantial parte  of  the  charges  agaiiisther. 

Lord  SHEFFIELD  regretted  that  he 
had  been  absent  during  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  ;  but  justified  his  voting 
on  the  ground  of  that  absence  having 
been  occasioned  bv  illness. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  spoke 
at  considerable  length,  urging  that  the 
protest  of  her  majesty  was  in  all  re- 
spects well  founded.  Its  contents  as 
to  matter  of  fact  were  strictly  true, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  appear 
oa  their  jourB&l«. 
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TUt  LaRD  CHANCELLOR  argued 
in  favour  of  the  cour-c  which  the 
house  had  taken  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  important  case.  His  lordship 
then  moved,  that  the  protest  should  he 
t-ntcied  on  the  journaU,  accompanied 
with  the  foUowiHg  rcioliuion  : — The 
resolution,  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
collor, «'  That  the  house,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  exceptionable  matter  in  some 
parts  of  the  paper,  did,  nevertheless, 
uider  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  consent  to  its  reception,  as  a  re- 
presentation of  what  her  majesty  had 
fnriher  to  state  to  the  house  in  that 
stage  of  the  proceeding,"  was  then 
read. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  sug- 
gested, thtt  the  word  justly  should  be  I 
inserted  in  the  resolution  before  the  | 
word  cKcep  lion  able.  He  thought  that 
such  an  alteration  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
bouse. 

">Lfter  some  observations  from  Earl 
GRlSy,  who  considered  the  exception 
in  her  majesty's  protest  extremely  just ; 
and  from  Lord  REDESDALE,  who 
thought  the  allusions  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee false  and  scaudalou;:. 

The    resolution,    proposed    by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  insertion  of 
.  the  word  "  justly,"  was  agreed  to. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  the  committee  being  read, 

Earl  DARNLEY  felt  it  his  duty, 
most  solemnly  to  protest,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  stage  of  this  bill,  against 
its  further  progress.  He  then  con- 
gratulated the  house  upon  the  division 
of  the  preceding  day,  as  the  country 
would,  from  the  noble  lords  who  formed 
the  majority,  he  able  to  appreciate  the 
real  character  of  the  queen's  oppo- 
nents. He  would  say,  that,  according 
to  his  view  of  human  nature,  it  was 
utterly  im).>ossibie  that  any  person  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  some  of  their  lordships  had 
stood,  could  withstand  the  infirmities 
to  which  all  were  subject.  Yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  majority  had  con- 
sisted of  the  accusers  themselves — a 
great  proportion  consisted  of  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
favors  from  the  crown,  and  he  would 
state  one  fact  which  appeared  to  him 
a  material  one,  i|amely,  that  ten  of  the 
junior  barons  had  voted  for  the  bill, 
whilst  the  eighteen  senior  barons  had 
voted  against  it.    From  this  fact  he 


the  only  alterations  he  dtremed  necrs- 
could  only  draw  one  inference,  and  that 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  owing  toi  any 
individual  infirmity,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  owing  to  that  irresistible 
bias  arising  from  rircutnstances,  which 
whils'  human  nature  remaified  what  it 
was,  ought  always  to  disqualify  per- 
sons in  such  a  situation  from  becoming 
judges. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  LIVER- 
POOL the  house  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  rose,  and 
referred    to    the    alteration    which    it 
niigh^  now  be  necessary  to  make  in  the 
preamble.     Many  changes   might   be 
introduced.     The  preamble  might  be 
so  altered  as  materially  to  alter  all  the 
enactments,  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, now  was,  how  far  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  had  been  proved.    He  would 
now  read  the  preamble,  and  state  such 
alterations   as   he   deemed  necessary; 
the  first  was,  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  so  conspicuous  in  these 
proceedings,   which    he  wibhed   to  be 
altered    to    "  Uartolomeo    Bergami," 
instead  of  Bartholomo   Pergami.     He 
would  also  move,  in  allusion  to   the 
many  favours  alleged  to  be  conferred 
by  her  majesty  on  him  and  his  family, 
that  the  words  of  the  preamble,  chafg- 
ing  the  queen  with  having  "  obtained 
for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and  titles 
of  honor,"  should  be  struck  out — not 
that  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  but 
it  had  not  been  proved   in   evidence. 
This,  be  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
was  not  through  any  prudential  consi- 
deration.    He  would  now  come  to  a 
most  material  part  of  the  preamble, 
which   stated,  that  '•  while   her  royat 
higliness  had  the  said  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami in  her  service,  she,  unmindful  of 
her  exalted  birth  and  s^tation,  and  re- 
gardless of  her  own  honor,  conducted 
herself  towards  Bergami,  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  where  her  royal 
highness  visited,    with   indecent  and 
offensive     familiarity   and    freedom." 
He   would   stop    here   and   say,    the 
charge  was  perfect  without  tiie  mono- 
syllable   "the,"   as  now   prefixed  to 
"  various  places."  If  "  the"  remained,'" 
it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  such  fa- 
miliarities   and    freedom    had    takeu 
place  in  all  of  such  places,  which  was 
nut  the  fact.     He  would  move,  that  the 
word  "  the"  should  be  struck  out,  and 
that    it    should    stand,    "  in    rarinug 
plaeti    and    countries."    Theic  wei^c 
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sary.  anil  lie  wovild  afterwards  have 
occasiou  to  stare,  that  the  preamble 
bad  been  fully  proved. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  read 
the  amended  preamble,  and  inquired 
if  any  other  n«  le  lord  had.  any  altera- 
tion to  su2;g:ist  in  the  preamble  ? 

'I'he  motion  being  made  bv  the  earl 
of  LIVERPOOL,  that  the  name  of 
Berg^anii  should  stand  as  "  Bartolomeo 
B'Tjanii,"  vviihnut  the  addition  of  the 
alias  "  Persami,"  it  was  carried  with* 
out  any  di-isi'tit. 

He  then  n»i<ved  the  erasure  from  the 
preamble  of  "  her  majesty  having  pro- 
cured for  him  orders  of  kuighthood  aud 
titles  of  honour." 

Lonl  ERSK I  \E  said,  their  lordships 
were,  in  his  opinion,  going  to  strike 
oiit  the  only  part  of  the  preamble  that 
w:is  true.  He  (lord  Erskine)  did  not 
believe  that  the  degrading  intercourse 
with  which  the  queen  had  been  charged 
had  been  pr  ved.  s 

Aftir  some  observations  from  lord 
flRENVILLE,  lord  ELLENBO- 
ROUGH,  aud  lord  LIVERPOOL,  the 
words  proposed  were  expunged. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said,  their 
attention  was  now  to  be  directed  to  a 
very  material  allegation,  he  meant  that 
which  pointed  to  those  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence establisiiing  the  fact  of  the  queen 
having  indulged  in  indecent  and  offen- 
sive familiarity  and  freedom  with  Ber- 
ganii,"  in  different  places  which  they 
visited.  The  noble  earl  then  recapi- 
tulated those  facts  which  had  been 
proved  at  their  lordships'  bar,  which 
waranted  this  part  of  the  preamble. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  which 
ended  in  the  motion  that  this  part  of 
the  preamble  should  remain  as  in  the 
original  bill. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  pro- 
posed that,  after  the  words,  "  her 
royal  highness's  residence  abroad,"  the 
following  should  be  inserted:  "and 
subsequently  to  her  return  refused 
.50,000/.  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
proffered  homage  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament." 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  sug- 
gested that  the  amendment  might  be 
pr  'posed  more  conveniently  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  EL- 
LENBOROUGH,  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  words  agreed  to  as 
they  oriffinally  stood. 

Tiie  Chairman  having  come  to  the 
concluding  enactment  of  the  bill,  *<  and 


moreover  that  the  marriage  between 
his  majesty  and  the  said  queen,  Caro- 
line Amelia  Elizabeth,  be,  and  the 
s;«me  is  hereby  from  henceforth  for 
ever  wholly  dissolved,  annulled,  and 
made  void,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
aud  purposes  wl  aisoever," 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK  rose  to 
oppose  the  clause.  On  the  principle  of 
fair  and  impartial  justice,  he  thought 
it  Could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bill.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  the 
(|uestion  on  grounds  of  expediency,  for 
in  the  Bible  he  found  no  mention  of 
such  a  thing  as  religions  expediency 
to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Marriage 
was  not  merely  a  civil  contract,  but  a 
solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  and  upon 
this  question,  he  could  look  only  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  guide  of  bis  con- 
duct. Looking  to  this  alone  as  bis 
guide,  he  could  not  consent  to  have  the 
divorce  clause  retained.  If,  however, 
this  clause  was  expunged,  and  the 
other  enactments  of  the  bill  agreed  to, 
their  lordships  would  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  extraordinary  and  monstrous 
spectacle  of  a  degraded  queen  still  con- 
tinuing the  spouse  of  the  sovereign. 
From  this  dilemma  be  saw  no  way  of 
escape  but  by  rejecting  the  bill  alto- 
gether. In  voting  against  the  second 
reading  yesterday,  he  had  this  very 
difficulty  in  contemplation.  On  the 
evidence  itself  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  up  his  mind;  and,  though  as 
a  legislator  he  would  say  non-coutenti 
to  the  bill,  if  called  upon  as  a  judge  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  he  must  say, 
guilty.  In  his  view  of  the  case  it  would 
liave  been  much  better  bad  the  bill 
never  been  introduced.  It  was  lament- 
able to  reflect  how  deeply  the  interests 
of  morality  must  have  been  injured  by 
ihe  emanation  from  their  lordships' 
bar  of  such  evidence  as  had  come  out 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  by  the  in- 
troduction into  every  family,  of  such 
odious  and  disgusting  details.  The  in- 
terests of  m<irality  and  religion  must  be 
still  more  vitally  injured  by  persevering 
in  a  measure  which  was  derogatory  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  which  gave  the  utmost  pain 
to  every  good  man,  and  tended  most 
eflfectually  to  forward  the  views  of  a 
party  whose  object  was  fo  vilify  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  to  bring  into 
disgrace  all  that  was  most  sacred  and 
venerable  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country.    W  hen  it  first  came  to 
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his  knowledge  that  such  a  measure  was 
ID  contemplation  he  deprecated.it,^and 
he  prayed  God  that  they  rai^ht  not 
have  cause  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
regret  that  it  was  ever  proposed. 

The  Bishop  of  CHESTER  said,  that 
having  no  doubt  that  the  crime  of 
adultery  had  been  proved  against  her 
majesty,  he  voted  yesterday  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill.  This  vote, 
however,  he  gave  on  an  understanding 
that  the  divorce  clause  was  not  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  Though  convinced  that  an 
adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place 
with  Bergami,  he  should  not  have  sup- 
ported the  second  reading,  but  under 
an  idea  that  this  clause  would  be  ex- 
punged. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
felt  it  necessary,  aftei  what  had  fallen 
from   the  Right  Rev.  and  Most  Rev. 
Prelates  who  spoke  last,  to  state  the 
grounds  of  the  vote  he  should  give  in 
favour  of  the  clause.    It  was  said  that 
marriage  was  a  solemn  ordinance  of 
religion,  not  merely  a  civil  contract, 
and  that,  consistently  with   the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
clause  of  divorce  could  not  be  agreed 
to  in  this  bill.    The  question,  therefore 
■was,  whether  divorces  e  vinculo  matri- 
monii, for  the  cause  of  adultery  were 
consistent  with  the  law  of  God  ?  and 
this   question,   he  thought,    must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.   He  rested 
his  opinion  on  grave  authorities,  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;    such  divorces  were  consistent 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  were  not 
contravened  by  the  tenor  or  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Established  Church,  or 
of  the  Common  Law.    Marriage  being 
the  foundation  of  society,  it  was  there- 
fore an  anxious  and  important  ohject 
with  every  country  to  prevent  its  disso- 
lution as   much  as  possible ;   but,  as 
well  before  as  after  the  Reformation, 
divorces  were  allowed  in  cases  of  adul- 
tery.   In  the  Mosaic   law  they  were 
permitted,  as  well  for  general  as  for 
special   causes.    Our  Saviour  altered 
the   Mosaic  Law  in  this  respect,   by 
<?eclaring,  that  where  a  dissolution  of 
marriage  took  placeforany  other  cause 
except  that  of  adultery,  he  who  thus 
put  away  his  wife,  caused  her  to  com- 
mit adultery.    The  passage,  with  the 
exception,  was  found  in  Matthew,  but 
not  in  Mark  or  Luke.    They  gave  the 
general  rule  without  the  exception.    In 
the  Scriptures,  therefore,  there  was  no 
authority  for  divorce,  at  least  in  eases 


of  adultery.  Their  marriage  laws  were 
founded  on  the  Scriptures,  leaving 
adultery,  however,  to  special  provi- 
sions.  In  this  case  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery had  been  inquired  into,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  fully  established.  This  being 
his  idea,  he  saw  no  objection  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  to  the  clause.  It  was  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  he  considered  it, 
and  not  thinking  it  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  acted 
upon  both  before  and  alter  the  Refor- 
mation, he  would  therefore  support  the 
clause. 

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  op- 
posed the  clause.  He  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be  quite  inaudible 
below  the  bar. 

The  Bishop  of  LANDAFF  said,  that 
he  had  heard  the  evidence  and  exa- 
mined well  the  Law  of  Divorce,  and 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  he  saw 
no  objection  to  the  clause,  for  it  was 
consistent  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
and  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  vow  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  did  not  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances against  the  wife,  for  there 
was  no  qualification  in  the  Scripture 
in  favor  of  tiie  wife  because  the  hus- 
band had  acted  improperly. 

The  Bishop  of  LONUON  said,  he 
would  state  his  opinion  shortly  upou 
the  subject,  after  having  given  it  the 
most  anxious  attention  in  his  power. 
He  could  not  entirely  subscribe  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late who  spoke  last.  There  was  a  great 
constitutional  principle  involved  in  this 
rase.  It  was  said  by  an  able  writer, 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong — 
that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  folly, 
much  less  a  crime.  This  principle,  if 
carried  to  the  full  length,  would  seem 
to  remove  all  ground  for  recrimination, 
all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  his  conjugal  relations.  He  did 
not  however,  mean  to  argue  it  on  such 
a  principle.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  clause  of  divorce  should  not  re- 
main. There  were  many  instances  of 
bills  of  divorce  having  passed  that  bou«e, 
though  the  conduct  of  the  husband  was 
notoriously  reprehensible.  The  essen- 
tial point  was  the  proof  of  adultery, 
which  he  considered  to  be  established 
in  the  present  instance,  and  therefore 
in  a  moral,  constitutional,  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  support  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  when  princes  contracted  marriage. 
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thej  w«rc  bouod,  like  others,  to  ob-  ;  Tbe  Hisbop  of  LONDON  Mpiakied. 
serve  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  i  He  remembered  that  the  text  to  which 
both  civil  and  religiou<,  and  the  same  the  noble  lord  had  alluded,  had  always 
relief  was  open  to  them  as  to  others,  in  \  been  considered  as  applying  to  the  law 
the  event  of  misconduct  on  either  side.  '  of  Moses.  There  wa-  a  custom  among 
Her  majesty,  however,  stood  in  a.situ-  )  the  Israelites,  by  which  a  man  gave  a 
ation,  as  the  wife  of  tlie  king,  very  dif-  i  written  bill  of  divorce  to  his  wife;  now, 
ferent  to  other  married  women.  There  |  unless  the  woman  had  been  previously 
were  many  important  rights  conferred  j  guilty  of  fornication,  the  man  was  not 
on  her — many  hi<ch  privileges.  Their  released  from  the  moral  obligation  of 
lordships  now  thought  her  incapable  of  '  " 
holding  them,  and  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  place  her  in  such  a  situa- 


tion that  she  could  no  longer  exercise 
them.  Further  he  would  not  go.  To 
allow  the  divorce  clause  to  remain 
would  be  equivalrnt  to  saying,  that 
tliere  was  to  be  one  law  for  the  king 
and  another  for  the  peopl?'.  As  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  tbe  reverend 
prelate  who  spoke  last,  that  the  king 
could  (io  DO  wrong,  it  did  not  apply  in 
this  case.  That  house  required,  that 
when  a  husband  came  there  for  relief  by  a 
bill  of  divorce,  he  should  be  able  to  shew 
that  he  was  not  accessary  to  the  guilt  of 
his  wife.  Though  adul.ery  was  not  a 
crime  at  Common  Law,  it  was  held  to 
be  a  crime  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
According  to  the  Civil  Law,  it  was  a 
peccutum,  not  a  crime.  He  would  fairly 
own  that  he  at  first  considered  thai  the 
clause  must  be  a  natural  consequence; 
he  bad  since  altered  his  opinion. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  said,  he  did 
not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  witli  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  right  reverend 
metropolitan,  who  had  argued,  that 
by  the  law  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, a  man  miglit  put  away  his  wife. 
One  difficulty  arose  in  his  mind,  and  if 
the  right  reverend  prelate  referred  to 
these  writings,  he  would  tind  this  text 
— "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife, 
excepting  for  fornication,  forceth  her 
to  commit  adultery."  Now  he  would  put 
the  question  to  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, regardless  of  the  consequences, 
whether  he  woman  who  had  been  de- 
fended at  their  lordships'  bar  had  not 
been  put  away  by  her  husband  ;  and  if    bar;  we  understood  liis  lordship  spoke 


his  marriage  vow,  nor  could  he  marry 
again.  This  was  the  interpretation  that 
was  put  upon  the  text  by  all  the  com- 
mentators who  had  vtritten  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGn\fORE  was 
much  .'^ur prised  at  the  reason  that  had 
been  assigned  I  y  his  noble  friend 
(Lauderdale)  for  resisting  the  clause 
for  divorce,  after  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  that  had  been  delivered 
upon  that  point  by  the  right  reverend 
bench  of  prelates,  although  he  must 
allow,  that  the  explicit  and  pi<>iu  rea- 
sons that  bad  been  given  by  the  right 
reverend  prelate  (York)  againsl  the 
clause,  were  such  as  must  entitle  him 
to  the  veneration  and  respect  of  their 
lordships.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  considered  it  a  measure  of  state 
necessity,  and  that  it  ought  to  pass 
altogether. 

Lord  HARROWBY  said,  that  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  par- 
ties, he  (lid  not  think  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  clause  of 
divoj'ce,  neither  by  the  laws  of  God. 
nor  by  those  which  were  usually  acted 
upon  in  that  house.  There  might,  upon 
some  occasions,  be  a  state  necessity 
that  might  render  the  clause  of  di- 
vorce indispensable,  as,  for  instance, 
the  securing  the  legitimate  succession 
to  the  crown ;  but  as  he  did  not  feel 
that  such  a  necessity  existed  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  could  not  be  justified  in 
voting  for  it. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  then  addressed 
the  house  at  some  length,  but  bis 
speech  was  wholly  inaudible  below  the 


so,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  believe 
that  be  bad  caused  her  to  commit  adul- 
tery ;  and  whether,  if  he  had  so  put  her 
away,  without  having  committed  forni- 
cation, he  could  or  could  not  come  to 
that  house  for  a  divorce,  and  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  grant  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  they  could  not.  He 
would  repeat  what  he  had  before  ob- 
served, that  the  bill  could  not  pass  either 
with  the  divorce  clause  or  without  it. 


against  the  clause,  and  considered  it 
an  unnecessary  interference  between 
man  and  wife,  when,  neither  of  the 
parties  claimed  it. 

Lord  LIVERPOOL  had  distinctly 
stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, (hat  if,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, their  lordships  should  be  of 
opinion  that  substantial  justice  did  not 
require  the  clause  for  divorce,  he 
should  not  press  it;  he  bkd  also,  in 
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anoUier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  so  far  from  wish- 
ing this  clause  to  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  to  the  king,  he 
was  prepared,  if  such  should  appear  tn 
be  the  opinion  of  the  house,  to  with- 
draw the  clause  altogether.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  now  came  to  the 
question  immediately  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  (lord  Liverpool)  did  not  say 
the  present  bill  should  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  general  mistake  pre- 
vailed both  as  to  the  effect  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  bill.  He  had  stated 
it  as  a  public  measure,  and  not  a  mea- 
»ure  of  private  relief.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  illustrious  parties  it  could  not 
be  considered  a  measure  of  private  re- 
lief; and  even  in  the  strongest  case, 
where  the  line  of  succession  might  be 
endangered — even  in  the  case  of  a 
young  king  having  a  young  wife — even 
in  that  case  their  lordships  could  not 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  private  relief. 
The  present,  he  contended,  was  a 
public  measure,  brouirht  in  and  sup- 
ported on  public  principles.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sovereign,  he  never  came 
for  a  divorce;  he  was, not  as  king,  a 
party  to  the  divorce.  With  respect 
also  to  recrimination ;  the  king  could 
be  made  amenable  for  his  conduct : 
and  then  would  it  be  said,  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  a  king  ask  for 
a  divorce?  We  know,  said  his  lord- 
ship, that  a  separation  has  now  existed 
between  his  majesty  and  the  queen  for 
a  period  of  four  and  twenty  years.  We 
know  that  this  separation  was  in  a 
great  degree  sanctioned  by  the  late 
king,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  We  thus  ]<now  a 
separation  has  taken  place,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  now  appears 
whether  your  lordships  ought  to  go 
further,  whether  you  ought  to  go  to  the 
total  dissolution  of  the  marriage  P  I  do 
not  myself  feel  those  doubts,  but  I 
cannot  avoid  allowing  their  full  weight 
to  those  doubts.  And  I  do  say  when  a 
strong  religious  feeling  is  against  the 
divorce,  and  no  great  public  necessity 
presses  its  adoption,  that  it  is  better  in 
such  circumstances  to  yield.  He  himself 
felt  no  objecliou  to  the  divorce  clause; 
but  if  it  were  struck  out,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  clause  confirming 
the  separation.  That  clause  would  be 
quite  distinct  from  a  divorce  clause, 
and  sliould  be  insert^ijl  iA  (he  bill>  in 


order  to  prevent  those  ineonvenienees 
which  might  otherwise  arise. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  spoke 
at  considerable  iens^th  on  the  question 
as  it  affected  the  divorce  between  the 
royal  parties.  It  was  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  he  reserved 
his  opinion  till  discussions  threw  more 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  home. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  op- 
posed the  bill  in  tolo,  and  contended,  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  any  thing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  division  of  yesterday. 

Lord  DUNCAN  said  that  the  charge 
against  her  majesty  was  only  supported 
by  a  foul  conspiracy  and  perjured  wit- 
nesses, and  he  would  not,  therefore, 
let  the  assertion  go  forth  to  the  world, 
that  guilt  had  been  proved  to  his  sa- 
tisfaction. (Here  there  were  loud 
cries  of  "  Question  I")  when  a  con- 
versation between  Lords  Grey,  Liver- 
pool, and  Shaftesbury,  took  place  as  to 
the  mode  of  puttinj  the  question  for 
adjournment ;  and  ultimately  the  house 
adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  8. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  DIVORCE 

CLAUSE  CONTINUED. 

The  committee  having  been  resumed, 
The  archbishop  ot  TUAM  rose.— In 
consequence  of  the  call  made,  the  house' 
was  yesterday  in  a  committee.  So  much 
had  already  been  said  on  the /?2d  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  that, 
although  his  mind  had  long  since  been 
made  up  to  vote  against  the  divorce 
clause  in  this  bill,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  in  the  view  he  took  of  the 
subject,  to  trouble  their  lordships  with 
any  observations  on  the  application  of 
that  text.  But  if  he  could  show  that 
the  illustrious  lady  whose  conduct  was 
now  under  discussion  had  been  put 
away  by  her  husband — if  he  could  olso 
show  that,  among  the  numerous  texts  of 
scripture,  there  were  some  which  con- 
tained solemn  denunciations  of  the 
Almighty  for  sanctioning  such  putting 
away,  he  felt  that  he  then  should  show  a 
safe  ground  to  induce  him  to  vote  against 
that  clause,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  dissolving  the  marriage  contract  in 
this  case.  Now,  as  all  this  could  be 
shown  and  proved,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  agree  to  the  clause  in  question. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
pnttiBg  away,  he  Ihoughl  that,  ia  proof 
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of  that  fact,  he  might  fairly  allude  to  th« 
letter  written  by  the  king  sooa  after  his 
marriage,  and  which  had  been  given  in 
evidence  at  the  bar.  In  the  second 
place,  in  proof  of  th«  divine  denun- 
ciation, he  would  refer  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Malachi  the 
prophet.  It  would  there  be  found  that 
the  Lord  had  turned  away  his  face  from 
the  people:  and  it  was  stated  by  tlie 
prophet  that  their  offering  was  no  longer 
received  with  good  will,  because  the 
allar  was  covered  by  the  tears,  and  the 
temple  filled  with  the  lamentations,  of 
injured  women  importuning  heaven,  and 
calling  down  vengeance  on  those  who 
dealt  treacherously  wirh  them.  The  pro- 
phet enforces  this  by  reminding  those 
he  addresses  of  the  object  of  the  first 
institution  of  marriage,  and  in  conclu- 
sion says — **  For  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  saith,  that  he  hateth  putting 
away."  Having  stated  this,  he  had  now 
to  observe,  that  he  stood  before  their 
lordships  a  most  unwilling  judge  in  this 
case;  and  he  candidly  confessed  that 
nothing  but  force,  nothing-  but  the 
heavy  penalty  to  which  he  would  have 
exposed  himself  by  his  absence,  would 
have  induced  him  to  have  attended  the 
house  during  this  distressing  inquiry. 
He  had  been  brought  there  by  com- 
pulsion. He  had  heeu  forced  away 
from  important  duties — duties  which  no 
man  on  earth  but  himself  was  entitled 
to  perform,  and  which  had,  therefore  re- 
mained suspended  for  the  last  three 
months.  Having  been  forced  to  appear 
daily  in  that  house,  he  had  paid  every 
attention  in  1ms  power  to  what  had 
passedbefore  their  lordships  on  both  sides 
«f  the  question — to  the  able  statements 
made  by  the  counsel  in  support  of  the 
bill — jft  her  majesty's  defence — to  all  the 
I'vifl  once— and  to  all  the  eloquent 
speeches  which  had  been  delivered  on 
<he  subject  by  noble  loids  in  that  house. 
He  had  attended  during  every  day,  every 
tour,  nay,  he  might  say,  every  minute 
«f  the  proceedings.  He  had  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  because 
there  was  then  no  other  question  before 
■the  house,  and  no  other  way  in  which  he 
«i>uld  act  conformably  to  the  opinion  he 
Jiad  formed,  whidi  was  that  a  satisfac- 
tory, an  irresistible  case  had  been  made 
out  for  the  bill.  But  his  conscience  never 
(Wold  be  reconciled  to  this  divorce 
clause.  He  never  would  agree  to  vote 
for  it,  aud  therefore  hoped  it  would  now 
be   (truck  out.     It  would  be  better  to 


leave  the  conduct  of  the  qneen  onno- 
ticed,  and  the  question  of  degradatioa 
untouched,  than  to  pass  the  bill  with 
thio  clause. 

The  bishop  of  PETERBOROUGH 
observed,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  the  bench  of  bishops  in 
this  clause.  It  was,  however,  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  answered  the 
call ;  and  this  could  not  surprise  their 
lordships,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  himself,  whose  mind  was  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  embrace  every  part 
of  this  question,  had  declared  that  he 
felt  himself  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty  on  this  occasion.  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
entered  with  more  anxiety  on  any  sub- 
ject than  on  the  discussion  of  this  d  - 
vorce  clause.  It  had  ever  been  his 
anxious  desire  to  see,  if  possible, 
whether  this  divorce  clause  could  not 
be  omitted ;  it  was  not  upon  any 
doubts  he  entertained  respecting  the 
principle  of  legislating  upon  such  a 
clause,  for  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
in  cases  of  adultery  the  infliction  of 
divorce  was  consonant  both  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  He  was,  respecting 
this  hill,  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
though  with  great  pain,  that  such  a 
crime  had  in  this  case  been  proved 
against  the  queen ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  looked  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  bill 
before  the  house,  he  thought  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  were  in  part  widely 
different  from  that  in  those  cases  where 
a  divorce  was  ordinarily  inflicted  for 
that  crime ;  and  it  was  that  difference 
in  the  cases  which  operated  upon  his 
mind,  and  made  him  most  anxious  that 
the  divorce  clause  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties (hear).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
must  confess  he  felt  at  a  great  loss  how 
the  divorce  clause  could  be  got  rid  of, 
considering  the  state  of  the  case.  He 
saw,  after  all  the  consideration  he  could 
give  the  subject,  the  many  difficulties, 
to  him  almost  insnrmountahle,  which 
must  attend  the  omission  of  the  clause 
in  such  an  enactment.  He  could  not 
see  how  the  queen  could  be  legally  and 
effectually  placed  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation, and  yet  at  the  same  time  remam 
the  wife  of  the  king.  (Hear.)  He  w^s 
unable  to  comprehend  how  the  clause  «»f 
deprivation  from  the  title,  station,  aud 
prerogatives  of  queen,  could  be  made 
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CMUisteut  ia  in  &^peara.i\ce  and  efiVct 
with  •uttlie  divorce  cIhujiv  '1  he  wife 
of  Ihe  kin,;:;  ou<>;iil  to  aii  itiierus  niid 
|nir[)ose»,  be  queeii-canaori ;  and  if  to 
»'ll  legal  purposes  she  was  to  remain 
tlie  wedded  queen,  he  cuuld  not  s<-e  by 
what  possible  cnacliut^nt  the  degra- 
daiiuu  from  Iter  public  rank  could  be 
carried  into  complete  eflcct.  The  di- 
vorce clau  e.  indeed,  made  tiie  clan-e 
of  d.'gradatioH  intfUigibie;  but,  with- 
out it.  he  ci)uld  not  see  how  the  bill 
could  be  legally  operative  for  the 
other  purj)ose  (Hear.)  He  therefore, 
humbly  Siibtnitted,  that  some  clause 
should,  if  possible,  be  fram-d  in  sub- 
ktitutiun  of  the  divorce  clause,  so  as  to 
render  tiie  bill  cousistent  in  its  ope- 
ration. Wiiat  the  consequences  would 
be  be  was  not  prepared  to  say,  nor 
cotild  he  doviso  any  measure  so  ai  to 
extricate  them  from  their  present  diffi- 
culty. It  was  for  others  to  say  whether 
a  clause  could  not  be  arranged  less 
powerful  in  its  o  )eration  than  the 
present,  and  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  force  to  the  enactment  on  which 
the  house  had  decided,  and  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  which  were  felt  upon  the 
subject.  His  objections,  he  had  already 
Elated,  were  chiefly  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  feeling  them,  he,  as  well  as 
his  right  reverend  brethren  around 
him,  were  bound  to  express  then),  and 
act  according  to  their  dictates  (hear). 
Matrimony  was  not  only  a  religious 
but  a  civil  contract — in  the  latter  sense, 
it  led  to  civil  rights.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  latter  could  be  rescinded 
without  aftecting  the  force  of  the 
fbrnier — that  Is,  that  the  legal  rights 
appertaining  to  the  civil  contract  should 
cease,  and  the  religious  branch  of  the 
contract,  remain  unaffected?  He  was 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  common 
law  to  solve  the  difficulty  himself,  or 
undertake  to  propose  any  specific  form 
of  clause  adequate  for  the  purpose  in 
view;  but  if  something  of  the  kind 
we'e  framed,  it  would  remove  the 
difficulty  he  felt  upon  the  subject. 
Having  now  delivered  his  opinion,  he 
should  not  detain  the  house  any  further 
than  to  thank  them  for  their  attention, 
aud  to  apologize  for  having  trespassed 
upon  their  patience.  (Hear, hear.) 

The  archbishop  of  YORK  had  no 
desire  to  convert  this  chamber  into  an 
arena  for  polemical  controversy,  but 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  ia  explanation  of  wb«t  he 
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bad  said  on  a  former  occa  i9U.    He  haJ 
i  ntsver  asserted,  or  meant  to  assert,  that 
j  the   crime   of  adultery    was    not  con- 
j  sidered  in  scripture  as  sufficient  ground 
for    the   enactment   of  a  divorce,   but 
only   that,  consist'-nily  with   bis   own 
'  conclusion   from   the   meaning   of  the 
general   tenets   of  scripture,    the  mar- 
riage union  must  be  considered  as  im- 
posing a    reci|)r(>cal   obligation    upon 
thi:   parties  who    contracted  the  mar- 
riage.    Where  that  reciprocity  was  not 
manifested  by   the   parties   themselves 
in   their  sense    of  the   obligation   they 
had  incurred,  he  could  not  consent  to 
a  clause  of  divorce,  (hear.) 

Lord  REDES  DALE  expressed  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  divorce  clause. 
He  agreed  that  marriage  was  a  civil, 
aud  in  some  sense  a  religious  cor.tract  ; 
but  it  was,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  religious  vow  rather  thau  a  religious 
contract,  and  from  that  vow  be  was 
ready  t(»  admit  no  earthly  power  could 
give  a  discharge,  except  iij  the  case  of 
adultery. 

The  Lord  CHANCELLOR  said  that 
he  could  not  express  his  feelings  upon 
the  present  painful  subject  without 
stating  the  reasons  by  which  his 
anxious  opinion  was  influenced.  He 
had  stated  yesterday  that  he  wished  to 
defer  giving  bis  opinion  conclusively 
upon  this  branch  of  the  eubject  until 
he  had  received  all  the  light  which 
could  be  let  in  upon  the  question  : 
since  that  period  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  whatever  information  upon 
the  point  was  within  his  reach.  With 
respect  to  the  declaration  which  had 
been  made  upon  this  clause  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  upon  tMs 
subject  by  his  noble  friend  near  him 
(the  earl  of  Liverpool),  he  begged  to 
be  understood  as  a  party  to  it  now, 
though  he  had  not  so  expressed  himself 
at  the  time.  His  noble  friend  on  the 
former  occasion  had  said  that  this  clause  ' 
should  not  be  pressed,  if  it  was  fountl 
objectionable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  community.  If 
such  were  the  general  impression,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  the  clause  ought  not  to  ba 
pressed  against  such  a  feeling,  though 
ho  himself,  for  one,  thought  it  would 
be  more  wise  to  retain  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  LANSDOWN  siip- 
portedthe  clause.  Nothing  could  be  s(» 
anomalous  as  a  woman  continuing  the 
wif«  of  the  king,  aud  yet  not  being  qtieen 
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consort'  The  iPf^Uiature  nevrr  did  nor 
could  liftvi?  coiuemplaled  tlie  degra- 
dation of  the  queen,  and  her  still  re- 
maining l!ie  wife  of  the  king  (hear)  ; 
the  connexion,  in  fact  subsisting 
without  promoting  or  tindiu?  to  ihe 
accomijlishment  of  any  of  flie  pur- 
poses for  which  the  legislature  always 
regulated  the  marriage  condition  of  ihe 
parties.  It  was  not  for  him,  who  had 
disapproved  of  the  bill  altogether,  to 
reconcile  the  extraordinary  inconsis- 
tency which  it  would  present,  if  the 
divorce  clause  were  separated  from  the 
clause  of  degradation  ;  but  it  was  for 
the  supporteri  of  the  bill  to  reconcile 
the  abandonment  of  the  one  clause 
with  the  retention  of  the  other  upon 
any  priaciple  known  to  the  consti-  I 
tution,  or  recognized  by  any  of  its  le-  | 
gislative  provisions  which  ijoverned  j 
contracts  of  this  description,  in  which 
the  state  was  concerned. 

Lord  KING  said  he  felt  himself  in  a 
situatiou  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
kind  upon  this  question  ;  and  the  house 
in  his  view,  fully  participated  with  him 
iu  that  feeling.  There  had  been  a  con- 
fusion of  opinions  amongst  the  minis- 
ters—there had  been  a  confusion  of 
opinions  also  amongst  the  lawyers — 
(a  laugh)  and  a  confusion  of  opinions 
amongst  the  learued  prelates. — (Hear.) 
Upon  this  clause  there  were  scruples, 
both  religious  and  political,  wiih  re- 
spect to  its  probable  operation.  Cer- 
tainly the  scruples  of  the  learned 
prelates  muit  aiise  from  religious  con- 
siderations, and  he  regretted  that 
amongst  that  learned  body,  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  there  had  not  been  that 
con'formity  of  opinion  which  the 
church  of  England  required,  and  on 
which  it  so  much  prided  itself.  (Hear.) 
He  was  extremely  sorry  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
not  derived  from  those  to  who...  he  had 
looked  with  such  confidence,  infor- 
mation of  a  more  convincing  and  en- 
lightened character.  (A  laugh.)  But 
if  he  had  not  received  instruction  from 
the  reverend  prelates,  he  could  derive 
consolation  from  them ;  for  amon^ 
them,  as  among  lawyers,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  difficulty  and  doubt. 
(Laughter.)  But  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  bad,  with  a  quickness  somewhat 
extraordinary,  collected  from  the  con- 
doling sentiments  of  the  learned  pre- 
latei  a  very  cle»r  idea  of  the  neces- 
At|r  of  tilt  cjanse,  although  he  ha<l  been 


50  full  of  scruples,  the  day  bofore,  n$ 
to  beg  that  ho  might  hear  every   thing 
before  he  gave  his  opinion.     In  look- 
ing to  the  question,  as  it  generally  af- 
fected the  queen  and  the  country,  be 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  reports  which  had  reached 
him  at   former  periods   respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  queen.     It  was  not  to 
be   denied  that  many  noble   lords  hail 
felt   the    influence    of    reports   which 
were  not  legal  evidence.     He  alluded 
to  those    reports    respecting    her   ma- 
jesty's conduct  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  been  in  circulation,  and  which, 
he  believed,  could  not  have  been   so 
completely  shaken  olF  as  it  were  to  be 
wished    they  should  have  been,  when 
noble  lords  came  to  consider  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.     At  the  period  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  it  was  said,  that 
the  queen     had    been    guilty    of    the 
greatest  indecencies,  not  withBergami, 
but  with  other  persons;  that  her  ma- 
jesty, at  Blackbeath,    had  beeti  guilty 
of    indecorum     with    lord    Liverpool ! 
(loud  lauji^hter;)— and    that   she   had 
played    at  bliiidman's   buff    with    tl>e 
Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer  !   (con- 
tinued   laughter).       He   (l.nd     King) 
could  not  refer  to  the  exact  period  at 
which   those   extraordinary  and  inde- 
cent proceedings  took  place. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  :  «  Tlvey 
never  took  place!" — (hear). 

Lord  KING:  **  I  cannot,  I  assure 
your  lordships,  refer  to  the  exact  time, 
but  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  wheu 
the  noble  earl  was  out  of  place,  and 
looking  for  means  to  get  into  ofUcm 
— before  the  res-encv  \"  (laughter). 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  :  "  Never, 
upon  my  honor  :" — (hear). 

Lord  KING  said,  it  was  then  an 
instance  to  the  noble  earl  of  the  falsity 
of  report's,     ('\fuch  laughter). 

Earl  GREY  would  vole  for  the  clause 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  the 
house  in  such  a  situation  as  to  force 
them  to  reject  the  bill  altojether. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  sup- 
ported  his  former  opinion,  and  was  in 
favour  of  the  clause. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  said  that 
to  continue  the  queen  the  wife  of  tha 
kin;;  after  the  proofs  which  had  been 
offered  airainsther  would  be  sanction- 
ing a  seditious  libel  against  the  king. 

Lord  SOMERS  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last,  and  would  not 
vote  fer  the  tbrowiug  out  the  elaiue. 
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The  Earl  of  LIMERICK  also  sup- 
parted  the  clause.  Jt  would  be  degra- 
iiin^  to  the  kit);?  and  the  uatiou  to  tie 
a  woman  to  the  king  who  would  dis- 
grace auy  situation. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  having  opposed 
the  hill,  could  not  rec  >tjcile  to  himself 
to  vote  in  favour  of  this  clause.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  foul  con»[iiracy  against  her  ma- 
jesty would  he  developed. 

Lord  ANSON  entirely  agreed  with 
the  statement  of  a  noble  earl  below 
(earl  Grey),  and  would  vote  for  the 
divorce,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  chance  of  throwing  out  the 
hill  (liear),  a  bill  which  imputed  guilt 
to  an  Innocent  (jue«ii.  (hear.) 

Earl  CARNARVON  would  give  his 
vcjie  in  favour  of  this  clause.  He 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider  what 
the  consequence  would  he  of  passing 
a  hill  of  degradation  without  divorce. 
The  consequence  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  adverted  to.  They  were  all 
nware  t)f  a  statute  whicli  made  it  high 
treason  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  sove- 
reign. They  proposed  to  pass  a  hill  of 
degradation  in  order  to  furnish  riihlic 
scandal,  and  to  protect  the  morality  of 
the  country  (cheers).  Her  majesty 
might  still  remain  in  tiie  kingdom,  and 
might  continue  to  indulge  in  that  vice 
which  they  assumed  to  be  proved,  and 
any  individual  might  commit  what  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  was  higli 
treason.  Would  any  noble  lord  say 
that  her  prosecutors  could  come  to 
that  house  for  a  second  hill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  her  majesty .' 
If  this  were  purely  a  bill  of  divorce,  no 
ground  whatever  could  be  assumed 
for  degradation  but  the  ground  of  di- 
vorce on  account  of  adultery.  Were 
their  lordships  to  declare,  by  their 
vote,  that  a  person  not  fit  to  be  the 
associate  of  the  meanest  individual  in 
the  land,  was  yet  a  (it  individual  to  he 
the  associate  of  the  king  ?  He,  for 
one,  would  never  concur  in  such  a 
wanton,  unnecessary,  premeditated 
insult  to  the  king  (hear,  hear).  Against 
such  an  insult,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  advisers  of  the  crown,  he  would 
raise  his  voice. 

Lord  HOLLAND  supported  the 
clause. 

The  Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM 
said  he  looked  not  to  the  effect  of  the 
present  question  on  the  ultimate  fate 
•f  the  bill.  The  only  question  before 
th«  f«mmitt««  wixs,  Trhetber  it  was  fit 


to  retain  this  clause  after  the  evidence 
had  warranted  the  second  reading? 
He  had  attended  most  anxiously  to  the 
reverend  bench  of  bishops,  who  had 
inquired  into  the  religious  considera- 
tiouK  on  this  subject ;  and  the  result 
convinced  him  that  by  the  law  of  God 
there  was  no  impediment  to  divorces 
in  the  case  of  adultery. 

Lord  Ross,  earl  Manvers,  lord 
Hampden,  the  earl  of  Darnley,  and 
earl  Belhaven,  also  supported  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  as 
chairman,  then  rose  amidst  loud  cries 
of  "  yuestion,  question."  Having 
recited  the  clause  providing  for  the 
divorce  of  their  majesties,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  question,  "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  clause."  He  then  declared 
that  he  thought  the  Nou-contents  had 
it.  A  division  was  immediately  called 
for.  The  house  was  accordingly  cleared 
at  about  half-past  twelve;  it  was  not 
opened  again  for  the  admission  of 
strangers;  hut  at  one  o'clock  it  was 
announced  that  their  lordships  had  ad- 
journed, having  divided  thus  : 

Contents    , 129 

Non-contents      (>2 

Majority   in  favour  of  the 

divorce  clause 67 

While  strangers  Mere  excluded, ^  we 
understand  that  Lord  KING  ross,  and 
said  that  he  should  offer  no  apology 
for  submitting  to  their  lordships  a 
clause,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the 
hill  seemed  a  matter  of  course,  cou- 
sidering  that  the  queen  was  nut  re- 
motely placed  in  the  illustrious  line  of 
princes  in  the  succession  to  the  cro)v.u 
of  these  realms.  The  crown  was  li- 
mited to  her  majesty,  in  the  event  of 
certain  persons  predeceasing  her,  and 
that  by  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land.  If  it  devolved 
on  her,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  their 
lordships  must  at  once  make  them 
adopt  a  different  view  of  the  present 
question  ;  and,  looking  forward  to  that 
event,  they  must  be  equally  ready  to 
provide  for  it.  He  therefore  moved 
this  clause:  "And  be  it  further  enacted, 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in 
case  the  crown  of  these  realms  shall  at 
any  time  descend  to  her  said  Majesty 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then,  and 
in  such  case,  this  present  act,  and  all 
the  mitters  and  things  contaioed 
therein^  shall  become  utterly  void  and 
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•f  !>•  effect,  and  ih«  whole  of  the  pre- 
bmble  tliereof  shall  be  dermed  and 
tnkeit  to  be  faUe^  cahinuiidiK;,  aud 
sraddaloiK.  apun  the  saaie  evidence 
oil  which  it  hath  now  been  held  to  be 
»nfiicienily  proved."  (Loud  cheerinj, 
t»fiih  *onie  crie*  of  orders) 

Lord  LOLVILLl-:  (if  Culms*,  ii> 
Sfotlaii'l,  and,  one  of  tiie  Scotch  peer^) 
N>*e,  with  much  warmth^  to  vindicaie 
him^^elf,  and  those  who  acted  with  hirti 
ill  favour  of  the  bill.  He  said  they 
were  aspersed— they  were  attarkj'd— 
bv  this  inotiim.  He  deiiici!  the  ju«tice 
of  the  imputation,  and  he  felt  ii  due  to 
•  hia  own  cmiscicnce,  and  that  of  ihDse 
who  voted  with  him  in  this  ttieasure, 
t.i  bay  that  they  acied  conscientiously 
in  it ;  anil  that  they  still  did  support 
the  hilL 

A'"ter  some  further  discus'ion  the 
flense  was  njected  without  a  division. 
'-'-The  hou«e  resuine<I,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  read  to-morrovr. 


(lation  on  which   the  bill  caa  rest)  hat 
been  saiisfartorily  proved. 

Because  that  aunlteroiis  intercourse 
has  been  inferred,  but  not  proved} 
and  in  a  doubtful  case,  in  which  the 
imputed  guili  is  not  proved,  although 
iniiocctice  be  not  cstabisbed,  ihe  be- 
nefit of  that  (iotibt,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  British  j>if,tice,  meat  b« 
given  to  the  defeudanu 

Essex    (first    reas<»n    only),    HiUbo*^ 
rougli  (first  reason  onl\),  Kmyon, 
()rf«>rd,    Somerset,    Selsca,   Rote- 
bery,    Morh-y    (first    reason  otily), 
Leiiister,  Mansfield,  Euniskilleu, 
Richmond     and    Lennox,    Jersey 
(firi-t  reason  only),  Carrick,  Graf- 
ton   (first    reason    only),     Ansou 
(ditto),    Darlington    (diilo),   Bel- 
haven  (ditto). 
DissEKTiBNT,  No.  H. —  Because  this 
proceeding,  froiti  its  nature,  cannot  be 
assimilated   to  a  common  indictment, 
in  M  hich  a  conviction  upon  one  count 
aloiie,  out  of  many,  is  sutiicient. 

And  because,  abhoiigh  enough  has 
been  proved  in  evidence  to  satisfy  as 
of  the  exi«tenre  of  guilt,  yet  as  evidence 
on  many  of  the  allegations  has  been 
cnniradicted,  in  some  di^^pruved,  and 
in  others  is  su  suspicious  as  to  be  laid 
wholly  out  of  the  case,  ne  are  of  opi» 
iiion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed 
fHriheriu  this  measure. 

Plymouth,  Dyne  vor, Grant  ham, Den- 
bisli,     Clinton,     (second     reason 
onl>).  Gage   (second   reason),  II- 
clicstei. 
The  following  peers  have  also  pro- 
le-ted   8!;aiu»t   the   bill   upon  geneial 
grounds  : 

Dissentient,  Nt».  HL— William  Fre- 
derick, Lausdown,  Jersey,  Grey,  Ply- 
month,    Fitzgibbcn,    Albemarle,     Ha- 
milton and  Brandon,  Duncan,  Hil.bo- 
j  rough,      Wentwortb        (Fitrvvilliara), 
j  Derby, Anson,  yarborough,  Sherbone, 
I  Cowper,     Audley,    Kenymi,     Carrick, 
Selsea,    Foley,  Ardew,  Egreroont,  Tur- 
ringiou,    Suffolk   and    Berks,     L'>ftus 
(Ely),,  Morley,    Granville,    Richmond 
ami  Lennox,  Bedford,  Foriesctie,  Dar- 
lington,   Belhaveii,  Grafton,  Breadal- 
baue,    Auckland,     Dawuay  (Dowue), 
I  Mendip   (Clifden),   Lcitister,    Hawke, 
PROTESTS  AGAINST  THE   SECOND  READ-     Gosford,     Romney,     Roseberry,   Scott 
ISO  OF  THE  BILL  OF  FAINS  AND  (Portland),  Thauet,  Hood,  .^shburtoii, 

•     PENALTIES.  Howard  of  Effingham,  Alvanley,  Car- 
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Because  the  second  reading  of  the  ;  (Duke  of  Argyll),  Ducie,  King,  Ros- 
bill  is  equivalent  to  a  decision  that  {  Ivn,  Dacre,  Calihvrpe,  Grantham  aaU 
•dvUcrods  interceurse  (the  only  foun-  '  Eilsnborough. 


MiNORItY    l5<     THE    HOUSE    or     LORDS 

THAT  VOTED  FOR  EXPUNGING  THE 

DIVORCE  CLAUSE. 

LORDS  Hill,  Roduey,  Y-.rbort-ugh, 
Saltoun,  Bayning,  Keayou,  Hopetoun, 
SuAeld,  Calthorpe,  Combermere, 
Sidney,  Curzon,  Falmouth. 

BISHOPS  of  Chester,  Cork,  Peter- 
borough, Glocester,  St.  Asaph,  St. 
David's,  Elyj  Worcester. 

E.AlRLS  of  Winchelsea,  Courtown, 
Niouut  Cashel,  Romney,  Stamford, 
Brownlow,  Fitzwilliam,  Stanhope,  Bal- 
carras,  Dartmouth,  Aylesford,  Veru- 
1am,  Morton,  Portsmouth,  Caledon, 
Lauderdale,  St.  Germains,  Aylesbury, 
Macclesfield,  Lonsdale,  Mouut-Edge- 
tnmbe,  Farnham,  Pomfret,  Whitwonh, 
Mayo,  Shaftesbury. 

M.ARQUIS  Cornwallls. 
DUKES     of    Clarence,     Portland, 
Beaufort. 

ARCHBISHOPS  of  York  andTuam. 

CABINEF  MINISTERS.  —  Si.l- 
Miouth,  Melville,  Bathurst,  Harrowby, 
Mul  grave,  Liverpool,  Westmorland, 
WelliDgtuD,  Eldon  C. 
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THURSDAY,  November  .9.  i  »aiil   I?«rfolonieo  B«rgaini,  which  coo- 

!  tinued  for  a  \ong  period  of  time,  during 

n.P.HT  rr  TME  COMMITTF.K.  ,  ^^^  ^^^,^^  |,ighne»b's  resideuce  abroad; 

The  Earl  of  Shaftcs^biiry  brought  up  j  hy   whith   conduct  of   her  royal  high- 

the  committee  on  tbe  bill.  j  ness  great  scandal  and  dl-hoiiour  bare 

The  report  being  banded  to  the  Lord  j  been  brought  upon  your  majesty's  fa- 

Chawcellor,  he  proceeded  t.  state  to  the  j  niily  and  this  kingdom.     Therefore,  t«> 

bouse  ihe  amen<^nents,  in  th«^  order  in  j  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such  scan- 

wliich  they  had  been  madu,  and  as  ihey  )  clalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicious  conduct 

no'.v8taudintbeh)llowingbill[asamend-  I  o„    the    part  of  ber   said    majesty,  by 

ed  by  tbe  rommitteej  entitled  an  act  to  |  vtliicb  she  has  violated  tbe  duty  w^ich 

dei)rive  ber  majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  |  sj,e  owed  to  your  majesty,  and  has  ren- 

t.lizabeth,  of  the  title,  prerogatives,  j  Jered   herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted 

r  ghts,  privileges,    and    exemptions,  j  rank  and   station  of  queen  consort  of 


of  yu<  en  Consort  of  this  realm  ;  and 
to  dissolve  the  marrias^e  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
J-  lizabctb. 

'♦  Whereas,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eiglit  hundred  and  fourteen,  her  Ma- 
jestv  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then 
jirincess  of  Wales,  and  now  queen  con- 
sort of  this  realm,  being  at   Milan,  in 
Italy,  engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  me- 
nial situation,    one    Barlolomeo    Ber- 
gami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who 
bad  before  served  in  a  sitnilar  capacity : 
and  whenas,  after  the  said  H.  Herganii 
had  so  entered  tbe  service  of  her  royal 
highness  the  said  princess  of  Wales,  a 
most  unbecoming  and  degrading  inti- 
macy  commenced    between    her    said 
royal  highness  and  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Ikrgami ;  and   her  said  royal  highness 
not  only  advanced  the  said  Hartolomeo 
Bergami   to    a   high  situation    in    her 
royal   higbtiess's   household,    and    re- 
ceive<l  into  her  service  many  of  his  near 
relations,  some  of  them  in  inferior  and 
others  in  high  and  confidential  situa- 
tions about  lier  royal  highness's  person, 
but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  dis- 
tinction,   and   conferred   upon    him   a 
pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which 
her  royal  highness  had  taken  upon  her- 
self  to  institute,    without   any  just  or 
lawful  authority ;  and  whereas  also  her 
ftaidroyalhighness, »  bilst  the  saidBarto> 
lomeo  Bergami  was  in  her  service,  fur- 
ther unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and 
itation,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  wholly  regardless  of  her  own 
honour  and  character,  conducted  her- 
self towards  the  said  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami, both  in  public  and  jprivate,  in 


this  realm  ;  and  to  evince  our  just  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  bonunr  of  this  nation,  we,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  Parliumentassembled, 
do  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  that  it 
may  be  enacteil,  and  be  it  enacted  by 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  th« 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  th« 
same,  that  her  said  majesty,  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  from,  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  oe,  and  is 
hereby,  deprived  of  the  title  of  queen, 
and  of  hU  the  prerogatives,  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  exemptions  appertaining  to 
her  as  queen  consort  of  this  realm  ; 
and  that  her  said  majesty  ubiill,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for 
ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable 
of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying,  the 
same,  or  any  of  them  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  marriage  between  his  majesty 
and  the  said  Caioline  Amelia  Liiza- 
betb  be,  nnd  the  same  is  hereby,  from 
henceforth  for  ever,  wholly  dissolved, 
annulled,  and  made  void,  lo  all  intents, 
instructions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever." 

When  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
came  to  that  part  in  which  th«:  word 
"  the  "  was  omitted  in  the  sentene* 
"  in  the  various  countries  in  which  her 
royal  highness  visited," 

Lord  ELLENBOKOUGH  rose,  and 
said  that  the  word  now  read,  tlie  word 
•'  the,"  was  tbe  principal  alteration 
which  bad  been  made  in  the  bill.  Many 
noble  lords,  and  a  considerable  part  of 


various  places  and  countries  which  her  j  those  right  reverend  persons  who  sut 
royal  highne.ss  visited,  with  indecent  on  the  bench  opposite  to  him,  had  voted 
and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  for  tbe  second  reading  of  this  bill  un- 
and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  der  the  impression  that  it  was  to  un- 
and  adulterous   intercourse  with    tbe     dtrgo  coasid«rabl«  nodification  iu  tbe 
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corotniKe^,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  divorce  clause.  But  their  lor<I- 
^tps  had  now  heard  most  of  the 
amendments,  and  they  contained  no 
modiiiration,  the  princ  pal  change 
made  in  the  whole  bill  being  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  to  whicn  he  had  al- 
luded. All  the  members  of  the  house 
who  had  voted  for  tlie  second  reading, 
ander  the  belief  that  an  essential  modi- 
fication was  to  be  made,  being  now 
completely  disappointed  in  that  expec- 
tation, would  doubtless  vote  against  the 
bill  on  the  third  reading. 

Jhe  Earl  of  LAUDEKDALE  wished 
to  iay  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
what  had  occurred  on  leaving  out  the 
divorce  clause.  Their  lordships  had 
been  d  stinctly  told  by  a  noble  lord  of 
f  reat  experience,  of  the  highest  poli- 
tical talents,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  ihat  house,  and  a  person 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest 
respvct,  that  his  reason  for  voting,  with 
a  view  to  keep  in  that  clause,  arose 
from  his  wish  to  stop  the  measure  alto- 

Kther.  Now,  after  such  a  declaration, 
would  ask  those  noble  lords  who 
really  objected  to  the  clause,  and  who 
wished  to  remove  it  from  the  bill,  but 
bad  thus  been  disappointed,  whether 
they  could  with  propriety  aid  this  trick 
and  mana;uvre  by  voting  against  the 
third  reading  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  noble  lords  who  had  voted  for  the 
•econd  reading  were  now  to  reverse 
that  vote,  in  order  to  assist  the  views 
of  thou  who,  in  voting  for  the  divorce 
elause,  had  declared  that  their  ob- 
ject in  doing:  so  was  to  throw  out  the 
l>ill? 

Earl  GREY  rose  with  great  surprise, 
and  no  inconsiderable  indignation  at 
hearing  the  unjust,  unfounded,  and 
calumnious  imputation  which  had  been 
cast  upon  him.  He  had  hoped  that 
bis  noble  friend— that  that  house — 
knew  him  too  well  to  render  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  accused  of  resorting 
to  trirk  and  manceuvre  to  gain  an  ob- 
ject. Whether  such  a  charge  came 
well  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  was 
made,  he  left  it  to  the  house  to  con- 
aider.  But  he  must  say,  that  to  be 
•ccusM  of  tricking  and  manoeuvriug 
io  bis  conduct,  when  be  openly  avowed 
th«  motive  and  the  object  of  that  con- 
duct, appeared  to  him  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unauthorized  charge 
€ver  made  in  that  houw.  Now,  with 
mpcvt  to  the  tjucftkui  of  itis  Tottt,  be 


must  observe  that  nothing  was  more 
common  io*  parliamentary  practice, 
nothing  morejustifiable  according  to  the 
preceiieuis  ot  the  best  of  former  tiiuc», 
and  uuthiug  more  correct  in  principle, 
than  when  a  person  felt  a  fuudamcutal 
objection,  either  in  the  principle  or  the 
details  of  a  measure,  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  clog  it  in  any  stage  with 
conditions  calculated  to  produce  ita 
rejection  by  the  house.  (Hear,  hear^. 
But  he  had  nut  been  driven  to  this  cs- 
pedient,  for,  from  the  beginning,  he 
had  objected  to  the  suggestion  for 
omitting  the  clause. 

ITieEarl  of  LAUDERDALE,  after 
what  had  passed,  ibonght  necessary  t» 
say  a  few  words.  If  he  were  capable 
on  any  account  of  saying  what  could 
by  possibility  detract  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  noble  friend,  it  would  b« 
infinitely  more  painful  to  him  than  any 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  He  had  not  said 
that  his  nuble  friead  had  been  guilty 
of  any  unworthy  trick  or  niauoeuvra. 
What  his  noble  friend  had  done  was  a 
parliamentary  trick  often  practited, 
as  had  been  stated,  even  in  the  best  of 
times. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  said  ba 
would  fairly  ask  their  lordships  whe- 
ther, in  any  stage  of  this  proceeding, 
he  could  be  justly  accused  of  holding 
ont  any  expectations  ?  He  had  merely 
stated,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  that  no  noble  lord  ought  to  feel 
precluded  from  voting  because  of  any 
objection  he  might  have  to  parts  of 
the  preamble,  or  to  the  clause  of  di- 
vorce, both  of  which  would  be  open  to 
discussion  iu  the  committee.  He  had 
always  stated  most  distinctly  that  the 
preamble  was,  in  bis  own  opinion, 
most  distinctly  proved,  and  he  ronld 
therefore  never  Have  held  it  out  as  his 
opinion  that  any  material  alteration 
would  eventually  take  place  in  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  opposite  (Elleuborough), 
that  if  any  noble  lord  had  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  iu  the 
expectation  that  important  alterations 
iu  the  preamble  would  be  made  in  the 
roinmitiee,  which  were  not  made,  it 
was  j'»er''ectly  open  to  him  to  vote  on 
the  third  reading,  as  if  he  had  not 
voted  for  the  second.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  ELLENBO ROUGH  said  that 
his  observation  was  not  meant  to  apjtly 
to  thosa  who  had  been  disposed  to  suj^ 
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|>ort  the  whule  of  the  biil»  and  who 
4>oly  voted  a^uinst  the  divorce  clause 
ffiJin  ideas  of  expediency  or  of  defe- 
rence to  the  feeliiios  of  oihera.  But 
he  had  said,  uiid  he  now  repeated, 
that  there  were  others,  who  had  on 
religious  i;rouiidg,  voted  against  the 
divorce  clause  (hear).  Now,  he  lield 
it  to  be  impossible  for  any  who  had 
voted  against  the  divorce  clanse  on 
religious  grounds,  not  to  vote  again»t 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

After  Some  observations  from  Lord 
CALTHORPE,  and  the  Earl  of  DO- 
NOUGHMORE, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  only  question  before  the  house 
was,  whether  a  word  of  three  letters, 
the  word  "  the,"  should  stand  part  of 
the  preamble  or  not?  and  he  did  not 
Imagine  that  much  light  could  have 
been  thrown  on  that  point  by  the  sort 
of  canvass  which  had  been  going  on— 
for  he  could  call  it  nothing  else— as  to 
the  votes  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl  (Grey) ,  he  thought  he  should 
be  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  him- 
self, to  the  house,  and  to  the  country, 
if  he  did  not  disclaim,  iu  the  most 
pointed  manner,  having  ever  stooped 
to  the  unworthy  practice  of  aitempting 
to  lead  the  votes  of  their  lordships  by 
any  thing  like  trick  or  manoeuvre 
(hear).  He  had  never  stated  one  single 
word,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  long 
proceeding,  respecting  the  power  of 
their  lordships  to  modify  the  preamble 
or  enactments  of  the  bill,  which  he 
would  not  now  repeat.  As  to  the  vote 
of  yeiterday,  he  had  felt  himself  bound 
in  honour,  after  the  declaration  made 
by  a  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Lons- 
dale), to  pay  deference  to  the  religious 
prejudices  entertained  by  that  noble 
lord,  in  common  with  many  others : 
although,  for  himself,  he  thought  those 
prejudices  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. This  opiuiou  he  again,  at  he 
bad  done  before,  openly  avowed.  He 
thought  the  clause  of  divorce  equally 
Justified  in  a  religious  as  iu  a  lesal 
sense,  and,  if  the  bill  passed,  that 
clause  ought  aUo  to  pass. 

The  Duke  of  HAMILTON  rose  to 
move  an  amendment  upon  a  subject 
which  he  had  before  mentioned. 
It  was  tu  leave  out  the  words  •'  licen- 
tious, disirraceful,  and  adultemmi  in- 
terBourse."  To  the  words  «•  adulterous 
tDtertourse"  be  bad  the  most  decided 


objection  ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  it  now.  He  would  re-> 
serve  any  discussion  of  the  sul  jeci  till 
the  third  reading.  He  uotv  merely 
muv;;d  that  that  part  h?  omittted. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  put  the 
question,  wliich  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said  theaduU 
terou'i  intercourse  had,  iu  his  opiuiou, 
hy  no  means  beeu  proved ;  but  he 
called  on  those  noble  lords  who  held 
an  opiuiou  that  her  majestj  was  guilty, 
to  limit  the  period,  during  which  thej 
alleged  that  she  had  beeu  engaged  iu 
the  crimiual  intercourse,  to  a  portioa 
of  time  previous  to  the  year  I817>  as 
no  proof  whatever  had  been  hruuglit 
forward  of  her  communicating  with 
the  individual  named  iu  the  bill  after 
that  period.  To  refuse  to  adopt  thLi 
principle  would  be  extreme  iujustic« 
to  the  unfortunate  accused. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said  he 
rose  to  move  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
amble, after  the  word  "  abroad," 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  formerly. 
He  moved  that,  airer  the  word 
"  abroad,"  should  be  inserted,  "  and 
subsequently  to  her  return  refussd 
50,0001.  a  year  of  the  public  mouey, 
and  the  protfered  homage  of  both 
houses  of  parliament." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  put  the 
question,  and  said  the  "  Not  Conteutft" 
had  it. 

Lord  KING  moved  that  the  enacU 
ments  of  the  bill  should  be  thus  al- 
tered,— "  Aud  whereas  certain  com. 
missioners,  who  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Milan,  together  with  ou« 
Vilmacarti,  an  Italian  advocate, 
have  collected  a  mass  of  false  or  ques* 
tiouable  eridence ;  and  whereas  th« 
same  has,  during  many  weeks,  been 
detailed  to  the  house  and  the  public, 
whereby  '  great  scandal  and  dishoooor 
have  been  brought  upon  your  majesty's 
family  and  this  kiHgdom  :*  therefor* 
to  manifest  our  deep  sease  of  such 
scandalous,  disgraceful,  aud  vicioiu 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  said  Milaa 
commissioners,  by  which  ibey  had 
'  violated  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  your  majesty,  and  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  confideoce 
placed  iu  them  ;'  aud  to  evince  our 
just  regard  for  the  dignity  of  th« 
crown,  aud  the  honour  of  this  naliou. 
We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  a&d 
lojral  ivbjastSj  the  lorJ«  cpiritval  and 
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tempotrtl,  and  co!»iniu:iS,  ill  Purliamciii  j  »v!;icli  had  Ix'en^iven  of  tlie  te»:t  Hy  a 
assemb^t^il,  il<>  bunilily  euireai  jmii-  •  learned  |>re  ;u«  on  n  t'oiiuci' day  —  ihat  rt 
maje-ity  that  it  U':.y  )>«■  enacled  ;  ami  ;  ujiplied  only  tu  luenl  ciicuiiisiuncps,  and 
be  it  cnacteJ,  by  tlie  Kiuj's  iii(i>i  t-x-  j  to  a  purliculur  iii>iitul!uii  of  tlie  Mosnic 
celleut  M  j  jrty ,  b}  aud  with  the  nilvice  i  law.  His  lord!>Iii|)  C'liiciiided  by  iiiovintr 
and  consent  of  the  iordi  (.pi.  itinil  ami  }  iliat    tlie  whole  of  tlie  words,  aft;  r  ilie 


temporal,  and  c  Miinmii*,  iti  tim  pre- 
seat  Farliatiient  assembled,  and  by  thtt 
authority  of  ll;p  same,  that  tlie  persons 
who  have  acted  lis  CDnimisiiioiiers  at 
Milan,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  thi.s 
act,  glmll  for  ever  be  diitiblcd  ami  ren- 
dered incapable,  and  are  hereby  disabled 
and  reudereil  iucapalile,  of  receiving 
any  r.'ward  (g^reot  hiuy  liter),  or  of  bald- 
ing' any  |>lace  of  trust,  profit,  or  emo- 
lument, under  the  crown  (loud  laughter). 
By  leaving  out  the  words  "  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,"  and  the  other  words 
which  refer  to  her  majesty,  and  intro- 
ducinff  the  words  nuw  moved,  the  bill 
would  still  be  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, and  it  would  then  be  directed  to 
the  proper  oliject  (cheers  and  laugfhter). 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  read  the 
amendment,  amidst  much  laughter, 
and  said  the  '*  Not  Contents"  had  it. 

Lord  KENYON  th«n  addressed  the 
bouse  from  the  gallery,  opposite  the 
ministerial  side.  He  said,  if  he  could 
by  any  means  have  broug-lit  himself  to 
consent  to  the  present  bill,  which  he 
believed  to  be  most  odious  and  unjust, 
■till  he  could  never  have  assented  to  the 
divorce  clause.  His  objections  to  tliat 
clause  rested  on  relig^ious  feeling-s  ;  they 
wore  founded  on  these  words  of  our 
Saviour: — "  Whoso  putteth  away  his 
wife,  except  for  fornication,  causeth  her 
to  commit  adultery  ."—His  objection  was 
founded  on  relijsi'ious  scruples.  Any 
man  of  plain  understanding-  must  see 
that  divorce  in  the  present  case  was  in- 
eonsistent  with  Scripture.  He  had  wit- 
nessed, with  the  greatest  pain,  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  subject  among- 
the  rig-ht  reverend  bishops.  Nothing 
•ould  ever  obtain  his  consent  for  re- 
taining this  clause.  National  expe- 
diency was  not  to  bo  put  in  competition 
with  religious  principle.  What  man, 
holding  Chriitian  principles,  or  believing 
the  Christian  faith,  could  divorce,  even 
for  adultery,  from  a  husband  who  was 
stoted,  by  the  divine  Author  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  to  have  caused  adullTy  ?  (Haar, 
hear.)  His  lordship  proceeded  at  sottie 
leigth  to  enforce  bis  opinion  that  the 
divorce  was  plainly  opposed  to  the  words 
he  had  quoted,  and  commented  with 
coBsidatable  itreugth  on  the  explaoRtion 


words  ''  any  of  tlieui"  be  oniittttd — 
n.amely,  "  And,  moreover,  that  the  mar- 
riage between  his  Uiajesly  and  the  sttid 
Caroline  Anieliu  E'izubcth  be,  and  tbe 
same  is  lioieby,  from  henceforth,  fur 
ever,  wholly  dissolved,  nii'.inllid.  and 
made  void,  to  all  intents,  ooislructiuMs, 
and  purposes  whatsoever."  This  motion 
was  immediately  ufgalived  without  a 
division  ;  and  the  bou»e  adjourned  at 
twelve  o'clock,  until  ten  tomorrow 
nioniins'. 


FRIDAY,  November  10. 

THIRD     SEADING    (IF    THS  BILL  OF    PAINS 
'      AND  PBKALTIBS. 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  Divorce  and  Degradation 
against  the  queen. 

The  E  irl  of  MORLEY  rose  to  oppose 
I  the  motion.  He  suid,  that  he  was  one 
!  of  those  who  concurred  entirely  with 
his  majesty's  ministers  up  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill.  He  thought  at  first, 
and  still,  that  the  course  of  events,  after 
her  majesty's  arrival  here,  rendered 
tins  inquiry  necessary.  He  also  ap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  conducted ;  but  the  reason  he 
voted  on  Monday  against  the  second 
reading,  and  would  now  vote  against  the 
tliird  reading  was,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  charge  in  the  preamble  fully  made 
out  (hear,  hear).  The  bill  .covered  six 
years  of  her  majesty's  conduct,  and  wa* 
it  not  singular  that  during  that  long 
space  of  time,  it  did  not  produce  proof 
of  any  one  act  of  adultery  on  any  spe- 
cific day.  (Hear.)  He  knew  that 
strong  inferences  were  drawn  that  it 
had  at  particular  limes  been  committed, 
but  he  still  thought  they  did  not  amount 
to  proof.  He  also  thought  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were,  if  not  of  a  re- 
volutionary shape,  at  least  of  an  anti-mo- 
narchial.  The  noble  lord  then  said, 
that  before  he  touched  upon  any  evir 
dence,  he  wonld  remind  the  house  that 
the  mode  of  proof  which  obtained  in 
cases  of  adultery  was  now  different  from 
that  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  new 
doctrine  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  Lh« 
children  of  an  adulteress,  was  c^eu  to  be 
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rebutted  bj  circnmstance^,  since  tlie 
iinanimotis  opinion  of  the  judges,  de- 
livered before  their  lordships  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1811. 

The  noble  earl  then  said  he  was  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  all  ex  post  facto  laws, 
except  where  the  public  safety  ren- 
dered such  measures  necessary ;  and, 
after  some  further  observations,  de- 
clared jlimself  a  decided  enemy  to  this 
bill.     * 

Lorl  SOMERS  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  in  favour  of  the  bill — the 
preamble  to  which  he  contended  had 
been  fii'ly  established. 

Earl  FORTESCUE  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  think  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  in 
this  case  amounted  to  le^al  proof  of 
guilt.  It  was  but  too  trje  that  per- 
sons in  roval  station  mig:ht  be  S"'lty  of 
improprieties,  but  in  his  opinion  it 
was  far  more  consistent  with  wisdom 
to  keep  them  concealed  than  to  submit 
them  to  public  observation.  He  was 
convinced  that  much  mischief  had 
already  been  done  by  this  measure  — 
but  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  quite 
irreparable.  It  was  still  in  the  power 
of  the  house  to  do  much,  by  rejecting 
this  bill  altosrethcr. 

The  Duke  of  BEDFORD  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  measure  was  one 
which,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of 
another  branch  of  the  leifislature, "  was 
derojatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  irijui'ious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country."  He  did  not  vote  on  the 
divorce  clause,  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  vote  upon  it  without 
thinking  the  queen  fcuilfy.  It  had 
given  him  ejreat  astonishment  to  see 
ministers  supportinsf  the  omission  of 
the  clause,  consenting  to  the  castration 
of  their  own  measure,  deprivini^  it  of 
the  only  feature  which  gave  it  the  sem- 
blance of  rationality.  He  did  not 
mean  to  ffoin  detail  into  the  evidence, 
but  be  could  not,  however,  help  offer- 
in?  a  few  remarks  on  some  parts  of  the 
prooeedinfT.  A  noble  earl  opposite 
(lord  Liverpool)  had  commented  on  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  which  had  given 
him  great  surprise.  He  had  assumed 
some  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
the  case  as  proved  solely  by  the  testi- 
mony of  that  pure  and  immaculate  wit- 
ness De  Mont.  He  had  ventured  to 
say,  that  she  was  in  one  instance  sup- 
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no  such  corroboration  appeared.  The 
truth  was,  every  thin»  that  could  in 
any  way  be  turned  to  the  discredit  of 
her  majesty,  was  made  use  of  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  bill,  without  any 
regard  either  to  their  justice  or  proba- 
bility. He  would  ask  their  lordships, 
how  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  have  stood  ? — where  the  glory 
of  her  reign  would  have  been  ? — if  she 
had  been  infesed,  as  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  been,  by  spies  and  infor- 
mers.?— His  grace  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that,  if  called  upon,  in  his  ju- 
dicial character,  to  give  a  verdict  on 
the  evidence,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, he  must  say.  Not  Guilty,  on 
his  honour  and  conscience ;  and,  if 
asked  for  his  opinion  as  a  legislatcr, 
"  that  the  bill  w:is  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  unjust  1" 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  still 
considered,  that,  if  any  noble  lord  was 
not  conscientiously  satisfied  that  there 
was  a  clear  legal  presumption  of  guilt 
in  this  case,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  For  his  own  part,  whe- 
ther he  viewed  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  bill — the  evidence  which  had 
been  called  for  the  defence — or  the 
evidence  which  ought  to  have  been 
called,  and  had  not  beeu  called,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery had  been  clearly  established.  If 
this  were  not  his  feeling,  no  earthly 
consideration  should  induce  him  to 
vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  Bishop  of  CHESTER  said,  that 
thinking  the  divorce  clause  in  the  bill 
against  the  precejtt  of  the  divine  law, 
and  contrary  to  tlie  whole  spirit  of  the 
civil  law,  it  was  impossiltle  for  him  to 
vote  for  the  bill  with  that  clause. 

The  Duke  of  GRAF  fON  said,  that 
upon  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, he  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
«  Not  Guilty." 

The  Marquis  of  HUNTLEV  was  sa- 
tisfied  of  the  guilt  of  her  majesty,  and 
should  vote  for  the  third  reading. 

The  Marquis  of  DONEtML  said, 
that  his  clear  and  conscientious  vote 
should  be  against  the  bill. 

The  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTER,  from 
his  objection  to  the  divorce  clause, 
should  vote  against  the  bill. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord 
ELLlCNBOROUfiH    and   the   Earl  of 


portetl   by   Dr.    Holland  ;  hut   on    the^'l^A'-'^LEY,     amid.st     loud    cries    of 


Qiiest^on,  the  lioust:  divided. 
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The  result  of  this  last  divisionon  the 
bill  was  as  follows  : 

For  ihe  third  reading 103 

Against  it    • 99 

Majority        9 


We  have  received  the  following  re- 
port of  wliat  passed  during  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers  • 

HER  MAJESTY. 

Lord  DACRE  arose  amidst  vehement 
cries  of  "order,"  and  as  soon  as  the 
peers  had  taken  their  seats,  he  ob- 
served, that  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  a  petition  from  her  majesty, 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  passing  of  the  bill  (much  cheer- 
inr^ 

The  Earl  of  LIVERPOOL  rose  im- 
mediately, and  said  that  he  appre- 
hended such  a  course  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  what  he  was 
about  to  state  (hear,  hear).  He  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  with  regard  to  this  measure, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  house  that  the  bUl  should  be  read 
a  third  time  only  by  a  majority  of  nine 
votes  (much  cheering).  Had  the  third 
reading  been  carried  by  as  consider- 
able a  number  of  peers  as  the  second, 
he  and  his  noble  colleagues  would 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere 
with  the  bill,  and  to  send  it  down  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
however,  and  with  the  division  of  sen- 
timent, so  nearly  balanced, iust  evinced 
by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to 
the  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  with  ir.  It  was  his  intention, 
accordinsjly,  to  move  that  the  question 
"  that  the  bill  do  pass  now,"  be  al- 
tered to  "  this  day  six  months."  (The 
most  vehement  cheering  took  place  at 
this  unexpected  declaration.) 

Earl  GREY  rose  as  soon  as  the 
carl  of  Liverpool  had  resumed  his 
seat,  but  the  confu=ion  did  not  subside 
until  after  his  l()r?fship  hnd  been  for 
some  time  on  his  leg?.  His  lordship 
complained  of  the  whole  course  mi- 
nisters, had  pursued  with  recjard  to  the 
bill,  which,  after  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  earl,  could  scarcely  he  said 
to  be  before  the  house,  but  which  vvas 
still  before  the  conntrv,  and  would 
live  long  in  its  memory,  (hear.)  He 
charged  the  servants  of    the    crown 


with  the  grossest  neglect  of  duty,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  listening  only  to 
ex  parte  evidence,  and  giving  a  willing 
credence  to  the  most  exai^gerated  and 
unfounded  calumnies,  (loud  cheers.) 
They  had  thus  for  many  months 
agitated  the  nation— they  had  pri>- 
duced  a  general  stagnation  of  public 
and  private  hnsiness — and  they  had 
given  a  most  favourable  opp<Hunity, 
were  it  desired,  to  the  enemies  of 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity.  They 
had  betrayed  their  king,  insulted  their 
queen,  (continued  cries  of  hear  from 
all  sides,)  and  had  given  a  shock  to 
the  morals  of  society,  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  detestable  and  disf^usting 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the 
house  had  been  so  long  occupied, 
(hear.)  His  lordship  also  reprobated, 
in  the  severest  terms,  the  conduct  of 
the  Milan  commissioners,  who  having 
been  appointed,  not  to  investigate 
truth,  but  to  obtain  testimony  of  guilt, 
had  found  in  this  country  but  torv 
great  an  inclinaiion  to  put  faith  in  all 
the  stories  their  agents  and  witnesses 
might  invent  against  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  result  had  been  that,  after 
inquiries,  secret  and  open — after  the 
grossest  calumnies  and  the  foulest 
libels  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
detail  and  debate  for  fifty  days — after 
all  the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to 
do  the  queen  had  been  accomplished, 
the  bill  was  abandoned,  not  without 
reason,  but  assuredly  without  apolosT. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  assuring 
the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britam  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  withdrawing 
of  the  measure,  but  would  demand  n 
strict  inquiry  into  its  foundation  and 
origin,  (great  cheering  from^one  side  of 
the  house.1 

Lord  ERSKINE  followed  earl  Grey, 
and  expressed  the  delis;ht  he  felt  that, 
after  all  that  had  been  threatened 
and  performed,  he  had  yet  at  length 
lived  to  see  justice — tardy  and  re- 
luctant justice — done  to  the  queen.  It 
was  the  victory  of  right  and  innocence 
over  wronif  and  malisnity.  He  had 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  the  law,  but  never  so 
gloriously  as  on  the  present  occasion 
— the  triumph  of  that  law  of  which 
Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity,"  said,  "  Of  law  there  can  l>e  no 
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less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seal 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  do  her  homage; 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greatest,  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power.  Both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  different  sort 
and  manner,  yet  ail,  with  uniform 
con^ient,  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  took 
the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  his 
conviction  of  the  criminality  of  her 
laajesty  was  unaltered,  and  that,  for 


one,  he  should  never  look  up  to  her  as 
his  queen. 

The  question  was  then  put  from 
the  woolsack,  on  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  that  the  question 
"  that  this  bill  do  pass  be  put  oa 
*'  this  day  six  months.  Iv  was  car- 
ried nemiue  contradicente,  and  almost 
by  acclamation. 

Order  having  been  once  more  re- 
established, the  Ear!  of  LIVERPOOL 
moved  that  the  house  should  ad- 
journ until  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mons meet.  It  was  also  carried, 
and  their  lordships  immediately  sepa- 
rated. 
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THE  ROYAL  MARTYR. 


*We  have  already,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Her  late 
MAJESTY,  under  the  title  of 


THE    ROYAL    EXILE,'* 


detailed  at  large,  the  whole  of  those  interesting 
and  important  events  with  which  the  life  of  Her 
Majesty,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  been 
chequered.  We  have  followed  the  long  train  of 
base,  unmanly  persecutions,  which  have  succeeded 
each  other,  down  to  the  period  of  Her  Majesty's 
acquittal  from  the  foul  and  infamous  charges  of 
the  late  trial ;  and  having  in  common  with  our 
Country,  exulted  in  the  frustration  of  that  infernal 
plot,  and  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  innocence, 
we  considered  our  task  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
Subject  of  it  would  be  left  to  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  conscious  innocence  and  the  ardent 
attachment  of  the  people. 

But  alas!  the  Tragedy  was  only  in  its  pro- 
gress— hastening  towards  that  awful  close,  which 
we  now  resume  the  pen  to  detail  :  and  uiillions 
•f  eyes  have  since  been  suffused  in  tears,  on 
learning  the  fatal  catastrophe,   that  Carolina 
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of  Brunswick,  the  greatest — perhaps  the  best 
woman  of  her  day,  has  sunk  by  what  may  be 
called  a  premature  death,  borne  down  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  unwearied  and  unceasing  per- 
secutions. 

Tne  Coronation,  that  despicable,  unmeaning 
pageant, — which  could  answer  no  purpose  but 
of  adding  to  the  already  insupportable  burdens 
of  an  insulted  and  oppressed  people,  furnished 
fresh  occasion  for  insult  to  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty,  while  she  despised  the  idle  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  was  well  aware 
that  important  rights  and  prerogatives  were  con- 
nected with  it,  and  her  usual  undaunted  courage 
and  heroic  mind  would  not  suffer  the  fu- 
ture rights  of  a  Queen  of  England  to  become 
curtailed  or  annihilated  in  her  person.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  not  irrelevant  to  enter 
into  a  brief  detail  of  Her  Majesty's  firm  and 
judicious  behaviour  on  that,  like  other  trying 
Occasions. 

'  Finding  that  every  other  means  had  failed,  and 
having  issued  a  Protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council,  excluding  her  from  partici- 
pating in  the  ceremony,  Her  Majesty  determined 
on  the  last  and  only  remaining  effort,  of  gaining 
Tidmission  as  a  spectator ;  and  for  this  purpose 
set  out  from  her  house  in  South  Audley  Street,  as 
early  as  six  o'clock.  Having  proceeded  through 
the  Parks  to  Westminster  Abbey,  shouts  of  ap- 
plause were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Dean  Street, 
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leading  towards  the  western  doer  of  the  Abbey, 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  Queen.  Her 
carriage  was  drawn  by  six  beautiful  bay  horses, 
elegantly  caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton.  Another  car- 
riage followed,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  con- 
taining Lord  Hood  and  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven. 
She  passed  the  barrier  without  interruption,  and 
proceeded  by  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  to  nearly 
opposite  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall.  Her 
Majesty  then  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  ap- 
parently uncertain  what  course  to  take,  as  she 
had  hitherto  met  with  no  obstruction,  and  yet 
had  received  nothing  like  an  invitation  to  ap- 
proach. At  this  moment  the  feelings  of  the  spec- 
tators were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  the  most 
intense  curiosity,  and  most  painful  anxiety.  The 
persons  who  immediately  surrounded  her  carriage 
knew  no  bounds  in  expressing  their  enthusiastic 
attachment,  while  many  of  those  in  the  galleries, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  the  expe- 
riment which  she  was  making,  could  not  restrain 
their  fears  and  alarms.  In  the  mean  time  great 
confusion  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  officerai 
and  soldiers  on  and  near  the  platform ;  the  former 
giving  orders  and  retracting  them,  and  the  latter 
running  to  their  arms,  uncertain  whether  they 
ishould  salute  her  by  presenting  them  or  not.  Asto- 
nishment, hurry,  and  confusion,  seemed  to  agitate 
the  whole  multitude  assembled  either  to  witness 
or  compose   the    ensuing    pageant,— We  never 


remember  to  have  observed  more  uneqaivocal 
symptoms  of  pain  or  horror  than  were  manifested 
by  people  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments,  when 
they  saw  their  Queen  treated  like  an  alien  or 
outcast,  by  the  servants,  and  at  the  festive  hal  1 
of  her  Husband.  Every  heart  thrilled  with  pity 
or  indignation.  These  feelings  were  increased 
is  she  alighted  from  her  carriage  and  proceeded 
on  foot,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Hood,  and 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  companions  of  her 
affliction,  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton; 
to  demand  admission.  The  approach  of  the 
Queen  towards  the  Hall-door  produced  a  con- 
siderable sensation  within :  there  was  an  immense 
rush  to  the  door,  which  was  closed  amidst  much 
confusion. 

]|liOrd  Hood  having  desired  admission  for  her 
Majesty,  the  door-keepers  drew  across  the  en- 
trance, and  requested  to  see  the  tickets. 

Lord  Hood:  *'  I  present  you  your  Queen; 
surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  have  a  ticket." 

Door-keeper:  "Our  orders  are  to  admit  no 
person  without  a  Peer's  ticket." 

Lord  Hood  :  "This  is  your  Queen  ;  she  is  en- 
titled to  admission  without  such  a  form.' 

The  Queen,  smiling,  but  in  some  agitation : 
"  Yes,  I  am  your  Queen,  will  you  admit  me?" 

Door-keeper :     '*  My   orders  are  specific,  and 
'I  feel  myself  bound  to  obey  them." 
,  The  Queen  laughed. 

liOrd  Hood :  ♦'  I  have  a  ticket." 
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Door-keeper:    "Then,  my  Lord,  we  will  let 
v*you  pass  upon  producing  it." 

Lord  Hood  now  drew  from  I)is  pocket  a  Peer's 
ticket  for  one  person  ;  the  original  name  in  whose 
favour  it  was  drawn  was  erased,  and  the  name  of 
^   «*  Wellington"  substituted. 

Door-keeper:  **  This  will  let  one  person  pass, 
and  no  more.*' 

Lord  Hood  :  *'  Will  your  Majesty  go  in  alone  ?" 

Her  Majesty  at  first  assented,  but  did  not 
persevere. 

Lord  Hood :  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
refuse  her  Majesty  admission  ?" 

Door-keeper :     **  We  only   act   in  conformity 
with  our  orders." 
5;   Her  Majesty  again  laughed. 

Lord  Hood  :  **  Then  you  refuse  the  Queen 
admission  ?" 

A  door-keeper  of  a  superior  order  then  came 
forward,  and  was  asked  by  Lord  Hood  whether 
■ny  preparations  had  been  made  for  Her  Majesty? 
-He  answered  respectfully  in  the  negative. 

Lord  Hood  :  "  Will  your  Majesty  enter  the 
Abbey  without  your  ladies?" 

Her  Majesty  declined. 

Lord  Hood  then  said,  that  Her  Majesty  had 
better   retire  to   her    carriage.     It  was  clear  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  her  accommodation. 
Her  Majesty  assented. 

Some  persons  within  the  porch  of  the  Abbey 
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laughed,  and  uttered  some  expres«ions  of  dis- 
respect. 

Lord  Hood  :  "We  expected  to  have  met  at 
least  With  the  conduct  of  gentlemen.  Such  con^ 
duct  is  neither  manly  nor  mannerly."  ■ 

Her  Majesty  then  retired,  leaning  on  Lord 
llood's  arm,  and  followed  by  Lady  Hood  and 
Lady  Hamilton. 

Whilst  the  Queen  was  moving  at  a  very  slo^ir 
pace  beside  the  platform,  she  was  frequently  In- 
terrupted by  the  immense  numbers  who  pressed 
around  the  carriage,  greeting  her  with  loud  cheerSy 
and  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  unharness  the 
horses,  and  draw  the  carriage  themselves.  These 
demonstrations  of  regard  were  not  confined  tO 
the  humbler  spectators;  she  was  received  by  all 
with  the  same  enthusiasm.  In  a  box  called  the 
"  Royal  Eclipse^'  and  which  was  thronged  with 
spectators  apparently  of  a  superior  order,  there 
prevailed  the  most  anxious  feeling  in  her  favour. 
Their  manifestjations  of  attachment  assumed  rather 
the  character  of  tender  sympathy  than  of  animated 
applause^  There  was,  however,  a  box  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Eclipse,  which  made  some  at- 
tempts to  hiss  Her  Majesty,  and  a  few  old  ladies 
Appeared  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  occasion, 
but  their  shrill  shrieks  were  quickly  drowned  in 
cries  of  ** JBravo,  Queen  Caroline"  "  God  bless 
the  Queen,"  &c. 

This  last  indignity  and  insult,  offered  on   so 
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public  an  occasion,  and  as  it  were  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  nation  and  of  Europe,  appeared  to  have 
wounded  Her  Majesty  most  severely,  and  to  have 
left  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Her  natural 
vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  it  is  true,  sup- 
ported her  under  it,  and  in  a  great  measure  ena- 
bled her  to  conceal  what  was  inwardly  preying 
upon  her  feelings;  but  to  any  attentive  observer, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  the 
remark,  the  effects  were  very  visible,  and  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  the  consequences. 

In  order  to  divert  Her  Majesty  from  indulging 
in  these  unpleasant  reflections,  and  brooding 
oyer  her  injuries,  her  friends  respectfully,  but 
urgently  advised  her  to  indulge  in  such  recrea- 
tions and  amusements  as  the  metropolis  at  pre- 
sent afforded ;  and  it  was  proposed  and  finally 
arranged,  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  be- 
come settled,  Her  Majesty  would  make  a  tour 
through  part  of  Scotland,  first  taking  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  the  Hebrides,  in  her  route.  With 
that  foresight  and  prudence,  which  so  conspi- 
cuously marked  her  character,  she  determined  on 
avoiding  in  her  tour  the  great  manufacturing 
districts,  well  aware  that  it  might  otherwise 
furnish  her  enemies  with  a  handle  for  abuse  and 
calumny. 

On  Tuesday  the  31st,  Her  Majesty,  attended 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Ann  Hamil- 
ton, went  to  the  review  at  Wormwood  Scrubs, 
and  was  greeted  as  usual  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
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people  with  universal  acclamations,  who  appeared 
to  express  the  greatest  solicitude  for  her  welfare, 
and  generously  seized  this  first  public  appear- 
ance after  the  coronation  to  renew  their  enthu- 
siastic feelings  of  attachment.  Her  Majesty 
appeared  deeply  affected  by  this  well-timed 
expression  of  affection,  and  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful when  returning,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  this  week,  bearings  a 
reference  to  Her  Majesty,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Kean  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  on  his  return  from  America.  In  his 
character  of  Othello,  every  passage  that  could 
be  construed  into  an  allusion  to  Her  Majesty's 
case,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  .  and  where  Emilia^  with 
such  violent  indignation,  exclaims  against  the 
"  odious,  damned  lie,"  a  voice  cried  out  from 
the  pit,  •*  O  what  lagos  have  beset  the  Queen  !'* 
the  sentiment  communicated  with  an  elecriG 
rapidity,  and  was  echoed  throughout  the  house. 

On  Monday  night  Her  Majesty  visited  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  to  witness  Mr.  Kean's  perform* 
ance  of  Richard  the  Third.  She  hatl  complained 
of  illness  the  two  previous  days,  but  it  was 
considered  only  of  a  slight  and  temporary  na- 
ture. Her  Majesty  arrived  at  the  theatre  a 
short  time  before  seven  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  and 
Mr.  W.  Austin.     Though  Eler  Majesty  felt  mirch 
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indisposed,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  retire 
untU  the  play  was  over.  She  continued  unwell 
during  the  night.  During  Tuesday  there  was 
litlle  change  in  Her  Majesty's  state;  but  during 
the  night  she  obtained  some  comfortable  repose. 
The  symptoms  of  her  Majesty's  complaint,  ob- 
struction in  the  bowels,  were  somewhat  alleviated 
on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  afternoon   Her  Majesty  under- 
went the  operation  of  bleeding,  from  which  she 
experienced  a  temporary  relief,  i .  The  reniaindel* 
of  .that  day  and  the  whole  )of  the  night  Her  Ms^^^^ 
jesty  passed  comparatively  free  from  pain;   but r 
the  symptoms  of  her  disorder  continued  the  same;" 
throughout  the  whole  of  Friday,  and  up  to  five 
o'clock.     Between  five  and  six  o'clock  a  warm  - 
bath  was  ordered,  in  which  Her  Majesty  remained 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     This  produced^ 
some  cessation,  of  suffering,  but  it  had  not  |;hp 
effect  of  reducing  the  general  symptoms  of  her 
disorder.     After  coming  from  the  bath,  and  up 
to  half-past   nine,    Her  Majesty  was    unable  tO; 
retain  any  thing  on  her  stomach  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes;  and  on  this  account  the  medicines 
administered    failed    of  producing    the   desired 
effect.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Ainslie 
was  sent  for  ;  Drs.  Maton,  Warren,  and  Holland, 
having   been   in   constant   attendance   siuce  the 
first  dangerous  symptoms  of  Her  Majesty's  cofiir 
plaint  appeared «. 

c  V       >/i 
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[fIUST    bulletin — ISSUED   ON   THURSDAY.} 

Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  2, 1821,  lialf-past  ten,  p.  m,    - 
"  Her  Majesty  ba»  an  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  inflammation.     The  symptoms,  though  miti- 
gated, are  not  removed. 

W.  G.  Maton,  Henry  Holland. 

Pjslhajm  Warren, 

The  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  serious  in- 
disposition excited,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  anxious  and  painful  interest  throu^out 
the  metropolis  on  Friday.  At  a  very  early  hour 
the  number  of  inquiries  at  Cambridge-house  was 
very  considerable.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  foW. 
lowing  bulletin  was  issued  from  Her  Majesty's 
residence  in  South  Audley-street : — 

Brandeubu.(gli  House,  Aug.  3,  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 
*'  The  Queen  has  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night ;    but  the 
symptoms  of  Her  Majesty's  ilhiess  remaiu  ucarly  the  same 
as  yesterday  evening. 

"  W.  G.  Maton.  Pelham  Warrew." 

"  Henry  Holland.  ^ 

J  This  very  naturally  served  rather  to  heigh  tea 
than  allay  the  fears  of  the  public,  and  throughout 
the  day  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  inquire 
increased  every  hour.  During  the  whole  of  Fri- 
day evening  there  was  a  crowd  round  Cambridge- 
house,  watching  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the 
arrival  of  some  fresh  intelligence  from  Brandei> 
burgh-house.  At  this  latter  place  many  persons 
of  rank  left  their  names  in  the  course  of  the  da  v. 
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The  interest  excited  in  " Hammersmith  and  its 
vicinity  was  intense  beyond  description,  and 
every  person  who  walked  in  the  direction  from 
Brandenburgh  House  towards  the  metropolis 
was  eagerly  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  Her 
Majesty.  ; 

Her  Majesty  was  blooded  four  times  on  l«Viday, 
and  lost  in  the  whole  sixty  ouaces^f  blood.   • 

Though  Her  Majesty  obtained  a  few  hours 
sleep,  yet  her  general  condition  was  felt  to  be  so 
alarming,  that  two  Notaries  from  Doctors'  Com- 
mons were  sent  for  to  Hammersmith,  to  draw^^ 
her  will,  which  was  executed  by  nine  o'clock. 

Friday  evening  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Dan- 
man,  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde,  were  ia 
attendance.  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  and 
Wilde,  had  prepared  to  set  off  for  their  respec- 
tive circuits,  when  intelligence  of  Her  Majesty's 
precarious  situation  reached  them,  and  they  con^ 
tinued  at  Brandenburgh  House. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  following  bulletia 
>vas  issuecj : — • 

Brandenbttrgh  HoMse,  Aug.  3.    ' 

There  is  no  improvement  in  Her  Majesty's  symptoms  sioce 
the  morning. 

H.  AiNSLiE.  G.  W.  Maton. 

Pelham  Warren-      Henry  HoUiAND. 

The  Queen  was  aware  of  her  danger  on 
Friday  afternoon,  but  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
trying  occasion,  she  behaved  nobly.  \Vith  the 
utmost  patience  she  submitted  to  every  proposed 
means  of  relief,    at  the  same  tipje  calmly  aa 
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firmly  saying  that  she  believed  it  was  useless.  She 
observed,  (and  spoke  in  her  usual  firm  manner,) 
that  she  must  have  had  a  strong  constitution  to 
have  gone  safely  throjjgh  so  many  fatigues  and 
anxieties ;  but  she  apprehended  this  would  be 
the  last  trial.  Her  calmness  and  fortitude  made 
a  deep  impression  on  all  Who  were  in  attendance. 
When  Dr.  Holland  endeavoured  to  express  a  hope, 
V .  No,  my  dear  Sir,"  Her  Majesty  exclaimed, 
**  I  fear  your  kind  hopes  will  be  disappointed.'-*!^ 

•SLord  Sidmouth  was  expected  to  leave  town  for 
Portsmouth  :  but  official  notice  of  the  Queen's 
illn^s^  and  danger  was  sent  to  the  Home-office, 
and  officially  acknowledged. 

.  -  Alderman  Wood  was  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tion. He  remained  up  nearly  the  whole  of  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  nights,  and  when  he  retired  for  a 
short  time  to  rest,  did  not  undress.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's 
household  were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  situation 
of  their  Royal  Mistress. 

The  following  bulletin  was  exhibited  on  Satur^ 
day  morning  at  Cambridge  House  : — 

Brandenburgh  House,  Aag.  4^  nine  o'clock,  a.  ra. 
,  Her  Majesty  has  passed  an  indifierent  night,  out  has  had 
some  tranquil  sleep  this  morning.     The  general  syraptom«[ 
i:emain  nearly  the  sanac  as  yesterday. 

H.  AiNsLiE.  PfiLHlM  Warren. 

6  \\iaL       ^^  Q^  Maton.      Henry  Holland.  ^'* 
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The  following  bulletin  was  issued  at  twelve 
o'clock : 

Brandenburgh  House,  Satarday,  Aug.  4,  twelve  o'clock. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  in  a  sound  sleep  since  six  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  still  remains  so.     All  the  symptoms  are  as 
before.  (Signed  as  before.) 

Brandenburgh  House,  Safnrday,  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Her  Majesty  still  sleeps,  and  hopes  are  entertained  by  the 

Physicians  that  she  will  receive  much  benefit  from  her  long 

repose,  as  she  has  had  an  uninterrupted  sleep  since  six  o'clock 

this  morning.  ' 

Saturday  Afternoon,  half-past  two. 
The  Queen  has  had  a  little  sleep. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  three  o'clock.  ' 

Iter  Majesty  has  tasted  a  little  refreshment :  the  small 

quantity  which  she  has  taken  continues  on  her  stomacb. 

The  sleep  which  her  Majesty  has  had  appears  to  have  given 

some  trifling  relief. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  four  o'clock. 
Her  Majesty  Is  rather  better  than  worse.     The  irnprove- 
raent  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  the  dangerous  symptoms 
have  not  increase  since  the  last  account.  i 

Brand&nbnrgb  House,  five  o'clocl^.^  _ 
Her  Majesty's  counsel  have  left,  having  been  in  attendance 
all  day.  The  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  disorder  had 
rather  abated  than  increased  ;  but  such  is  the  dangerous  etate 
of  her  Majesty,  that  after  a  consultation  of  the  physicians,  they 
resolved  not  to  issue  a  bulletin  till  ten  o'clock  this  night,  lest 
Her  Majesty's  disorder  might  again  take  an  unfavorable  turn. 

Every  means  were  taken  to  keep  Branden- 
burgh House  and  its  immediate  vicinity  as  quiet 
as  possible.  The  most  positive  orders  were  giveii 
at  the  Lodge  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  all  pert 
sons,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  uniess  they 
produced  the  privilege  of  the  entree.     Attempts 
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had  bccti  made  by  persons  of  distinction  to  ob- 
tain admission  to  the  house;  but  being  informed 
of  Her  Majesty's  physi^iaTi^  commands,  they 
made  the  usual  inquiries  and  departed.  Persons 
were  constantly  employed,  both  af  Cambridge 
House,  and  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  of  Bcan^ep- 
burgh  House,  in  shewing  the  bulletins,  as  they 
were  issued,  to  the  numerous  inquirers. 

A  general  gloom  had,  for  the  last  three  days, 
been  spread  over  the  metropolis,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarming  situation  of  Her  Majesty,  and, 
notwithstandiug  the  unwearied  attentions  of  her 
Physicians,  she  still  continued  in  a  most  danger- 
ous state.  The  sympathy  excited  by  the  illness 
of  Her  Majesty,  caused  the  most  anxious  en^' 
quiries  to  be  made,  both  at  Brahdenburgh  and 
Cambridge  House,  by  very  considerable  numbers. 

The  very  great  interest  excited  in  and  near  the 
metropolis,  particularly  at  Hammersmith,  and 
the  contradictory  reports  which  were  circulated, 
aided  very  much  in  keeping  alive  the  anxiety 
that  was  manifested. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  report  was  very  gene- 
rally circulated,  that  Her  Majesty  had  expired  at 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  the  authority  upon  which  the 
report  was  promulgated  was  so  respectable,  that 
many  tradesmen  closed  their  shops,  and  the 
.managers  of  the  different  theatres  and  the  dif- 
ferent tradesmen  of  Her  Majesty,  sent  off  ex- 
presses to  Hammersmith,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  authenticity,  i- 
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At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Denman 
left  Brantlenburgh  House,  upon  the  assurance  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  physicians,  that  the  dis- 
order had  abated. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Brougham,  having  received 
similar  intelligence,  also  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  his  professional  duties  at  York,  being 
retained  in  a  cause  which  was  to  be  tried  on 
Monday.  He  travelled  in  a  chaise  and  four  in 
order  to  be  in  York  the  same  night  to  hold  a  ' 
consultation.  The  following  Yveve  awiong  the 
persons  who  called  and  left  their  names  at  Her 
Majesty's  residence : — 

Mrs.  Wilde  and  family,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Lady  Mary 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Jones,  Miss  Saycr,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Lady  O. 
Lindsay,  Lady  Francis,  Mrs.  Holme,  Mi;.  Sheriff  Waitli- 
man,  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Frost,  Lord 
Ossulston,  Mr.  Lurnley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helher sell,  Lieut.-CoL 
Jones,  Mrs.  and  Miss  CImmbers,  Major  Russeli,  Si^r  Robert 
Dundas,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cbaloncr,  Mr.  Jones,  Sir  Wm.  qnd 

Lady  Paxton, Clifton,  Esq.  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Peirce,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Heydon,  Lady  Kingston,  Dowager  Lady  Mon- 
son,  Miss  Monson,  Dcnvager  Lady  De  Cliftbrd,  Mr.  Hoper, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Hon.  Alfred  Harlcy,  Mr.  Reading,  Mr. 
O'Niel,  Mr.  Hay  Allan,  of  Hay,  Mr.  James  Hood,  Mr. 
Sandford  Graham,  Mrs.  Hume,  Lieut. -Col.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  Lady  Vernon,  J.  Luttrell,  E^q.  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Pryce,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
W.  and  S.  Elder,  Major  Roper,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Lortl 
Wm.  Fitzgerald. 

The  joy  expressed  by  Her  Majesty's  house- 
hold, on  being  informed  that  there  \vas  some 
improvement  in  Her  Majesty's  health,  sufficiently 
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proved  the  regard  they  bore  to  their  royal  mis- 
tress, and  the  sincerity  of  their  grief  at  Her' 
Majesty's  painful  indisposition.  The  firmness 
of  mind,  and  the  calmness  and  resignation  dis- 
played by  Her  Majesty  during  the  height  of 
the  inflammation,  when  the  pain  which  she  ex- 
perienced was  most  excessive,  and  ahuost  be- 
yond human  endurance,  was  truly  astonishing : 
not  a  complaint  escaped  her.  The  medical 
attendants  were  of  opinion,  that  but  for  her 
excellent  constitution  she  must  have  sunk  under 
the  disease  on  Friday  night,  for  nature  wa» 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  most  excruciating  pain. 

Notice  was  given  at  Brandenburgh  House,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  Her  Majesty's  indis- 
position, all  inquiries  niust  be  made  at  the  Lodge, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  persons  to  the  house, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  Her  Majesty. 

Part  of  Sunday  night  Her  Majesty  enjoyed 
•some  little  repose;  and  though  no  crisis  had 
taken  place,  she  appeared  to  be  a  little  more 
easy  than  she  had  been  on  any  night  since  the 
commencement  of  her  indisposition.  Towards 
morning  Her  Majesty  again  enjoyed  some  sleep, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  her  physicians,  that 
though  not  out  of  danger,  the  violence  of  her 
complaint  had  somewhat  abated.  At  an  early 
hour  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from 
Hammersmith  and  its  vicinity,  and  several  from 
JLondon,  had  assembled  outside  the  Lodge-gate, 
anxious  to  hear  how  Her  Majesty   had  passeti 
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the  night.  No  official  account  had  yet  appeared, 
but  the  verbal  answer  to  the  inquiries  was,  that 
Her  ]Majesty  seemed  a  little  better. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  following  bulletin 
was  posted  up  at  the  lodge: — 

10  o'clockj  Monday  morning. 

Her  Majesty  has  had  some  relief  during  the  night,  and  her 
state  is  more  favorable  than  it  has  been. 

H.  AiNSLiE,  Pelham  Warren, 

W.  G.  Maton,    Henry  Holland. 

The  publication  of  this  account,  as  it  afforded 
some  hope  of  her  Majesty's  ultimate  recovery, 
was  received  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  and  was 
rapidly  circulated  by  those  who  attended  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  Lodge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  pleasing  intelligence  was  joyfulljjf" 
greeted  in  Hammersmith  and  its  neighbourhood; 
and  ultimately  in  London. 

Soon  after  the  bulletin  was  issued,  Drs.  Matoir, 
Warren,  and  Holland,  left  Brandenburgh  House 
for  London ;  Dr.  Ainslie  alone  remaining  in  d^- 
tendance  on  her  Majesty.  This  was  the  fir^t  oc- 
casion since  the  commencement  of  her  Majesty*^ 
illness  on  which  so  many  of  her  medical  attend- 
ants were  absent  together,  and  the  circumstance 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  at  least  that  no  itd- 
mediate  danger  was  apprehended.  At  half-past 
two  o'clock  Dr.  Bail  lie  arrived  iri  a  post-chaid^ 
and  four.  A  messenger  had  been  despatched  fot 
him  on  Sunday,  who  arrived  at  his  country-seat, 
DuDsboro,  in  Gloucestershire  (about  ninety  miles 
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distant  from   London,)  between   two   and  three 
o'clock  next  day. 

The  Doctor  set  off  about  5  o'clock,  and  scarcely 
allowed  himself  a  moment's  rest  till  he  reached 
Her  Majesty's  house.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Ainslie,  and  soon 
after,  as  we  were  informed,  was  introduced  to 
Her  Majesty's  chamber.  A  short  consultation 
took  place  between  the  two  physicians,  but  its 
result  did  not  then  transpire.  Dr.  Ainslie  soon 
after  departed  for  London,  leaving  Dr.  Baillie 
in  attendance,  who  was  joined  in  about  an  hour 
by  Dr.  Holland, and  Mr.  Thompson,  Her  Majesty's 
apothecary.  It  was  expected  that  a  bulletin 
would  be  published  by  three  o'clock,  but  no 
bulletin  was  issued.  The  verbal  answer  given 
to  the  numerous  inquiries  at  the  lodge  and  the 
house  was,  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
Her  Majesty's  complaint  since  morning. 

Up  to  half-past  six  o'clock,  however,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  no  bulletin  had  been  published  ; 
but  the  answers  at  the  house  were,  that  the 
Queen  was  much  better.  Dr.  Baillie,  who  in- 
tended to  remain  at  Brandenburgh  House  for  the 
night,  now  fixed  half-past  eleven  for  his  depar-. 
ture  for  town. 

The  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  household  now 
appeared  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  were  very 
sanguine  of  the  result. 

Up  to  nine  o'clock  no  bulletin  was  published  ; 
but  the  accounts  given  at  Brandenburgh  House 
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continued    to  be   favourable.      Her  Majesty  en- 
joyed some  sleep  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
from  which    she  appeared  much   refreshed.     In 
the  course  of  the  day  she  was  able  to  take  a  small 
quantity  of  Indian  arrow-root,  two  or  three  times, 
and    retained  it  on  her  stomach  :    she  was  also 
enabled    to  take  her   medicine  in  the   afternoon, 
and  this   she  likewise  retained,   which   had   not 
been  the  case   hitherto.     From  the   commence- 
ment of  her  illness  up  to  yesterday  morning,   Her 
Majesty  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  her  disorder 
would  prove   fatal,   but   she  on  every   occasion 
spoke  of  her  expected  dissolution  with  the  most 
perfect  resignation.     For  the  first  time  she  now 
appeared  to  entertain  some  expectation  of  her 
recovery,  but  she  still  mentioned  it  as  if  in  doubt. 
On  one  occasion  she  observed,  that  she  felt  very 
much  relieved,  and   wished  to  be  taken  out  of 
bed  for  a  short  time,  and  placed  sitting  up  in. an 
arm  chair.     Her  wish  was  complied  with  by  her 
attendants,  but  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  to 
any  of  her  physicians.     Her  Majesty   was  thus 
seated  in  her  arm  chair  when  Dr.    Bail Ije  was 
introduced.     She  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
out  of   bed,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  exertion.     Though  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned  denoted  a  favourable  change  in  Her 
Majesty's  complaint,   yet,    up   to  this  hour,  her 
medical  attendants  did   not  consider  her  out  of 
danger ;  they  had,  however,  great  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  Her  Majesty's  constitution. 
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lu  consequence  of  the  precarious  state  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  still  considered  to  be,  Mr.  Wilde 
delayed  his  departure  for  his  circuit,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  remained  at  Branden- 
bnrgh  House;  but  his  carriageways  kept  in  rea- 
diness for  setting  out  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
change  in  her  Majesty's  disorder  should  be  ascer- 
tained. 

vThe  inquiries  respecting  Her  Majesty's  health 
at  Brandenburgh  House,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
town  residence,  throughout  the  whole  of  Monday, 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  names  included 
some  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion  in  town.  .<<- 

At  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
Physicians  had  assembled,  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion, they  agreed  upon  the  following  bulletin, 
which,  though  dated  at  ten  o'clock,  was  not 
published  till  a  quarter  to  eleven  :— 

5'  Her  Majesty's  symptoms  still  continue  favourable. 

"  M.  Baillie.        Pelham  Warben, 
'*  H.  AiifSLiE.         Hekry  Holland. 
"  W.  G.  Maton. 

*'  Brandenburgh-house,  Aug.  6,  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.'* 

,  Immediately  after  the  bulletin  was  agreed  to, 
Drs.^Baiilie,  Maton  and  Holland  left  the  Queen's 
;hotuse  for  London.  As  we  were  informed,  it  was 
'■  intenc^ed  that  Drs.  Warren  and  Ainslie  should  re- 
main for  the  night  in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty. 
Though  the  above  official  account  did  not  de? 
clare  Her  Majesty  out  of  danger,  yet  this  was 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  case  by  the  whole 
of  her  Majesty's  household :  but  in  a  complaint 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  with  which  Her  Majesty 
WAS  afflicted,  nothing  short  of  absolute  recovery 
could  warrant  a  declaration  that  the  patient  was 
out  of  danger. 

The  anxiety  to  obtain  intelligence  regarding 
the  state  of  Her  Majesty's   health  was  as  intense 
this  day  as  upon  any  day  since  the  commencement 
of  her  unfortunate  illness.     The  first  bulletin  that 
was    published   in   the   course  of  the  day,   gave 
unfeigned  pleasusure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis,   as  it  held  out  hopes   to  them  that  the 
crisis  of  Her  Majesty's  disorder  was  past.     Still 
the  public  mind  was  not  entirely  relieved    from 
the  fears  by  which  it  had  been  oppressed,  owing 
to  the  despondent  tones  of  the   bulletins   which 
had  been   previously  issued.     Numbers   of  well-' 
dressed   and   respectable  people,  whose  occupa- 
tions prevented  them  from    making  personal  in- 
quiries at  Brandenburgh  House,  kept  hourly  call- 
ing at  Cambridge  House  and  the  Mansion  House, 
to  obtain  as  early  as  possible  the  latest  informa- 
tion  respecting  Her  Majesty.     In  order  to  allay 
the  intense   anxiety   under  which   all    classes  of 
people  evidently  laboured,  the  following  placard 
was  posted  on  the  doors  of  Her   Majesty's  resi- 
dence in  South  Audley-street,   at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  : — 

Her  Majesty  is  not  worse,  but  continues  in  the  same  state 
as  in  the  morning. 
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o  And    shortly    afterwards    the  following  brief 
notice  was  exhibited  at  the  Mansion-house  : — 

"  Extract  of  a  note  just  received  from  Lord  Hood,  dated 
Brandenburgh  House  three  o'clock,  p.  in.,  6th  August : — 

*  There  will  be  no  bulletin  until  the  evening ;  but  the  Queen 
is  going  on  favourably.' 

(Signed)        '*  JoHjf  Thomas  Thorp,  Mayor. 

Mansion  House,  sis  o'clock,  August  6. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  Cambridge 
House  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
respectabTe  persons,  who  were  waiting  for  thq 
publication  of  the*  promised  bulletin.  The  steps 
to  the  house  were  then  crowded  by  several  well- 
dressed  individuals,  and  we  were  told  that  some 
of  them  had  been  sitting  there  for  two  hours  pre^ 
viously,  and  had  expressed  their  determination 
to  remain  till  it  was  published.  This  circum- 
stance, though  trivial  in  itself,  may  serve  to  show 
how  warmly  attached  the  people  still  were  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  deprive  her  of  their  affections. 


-,':f^^veral  unauthorized  bulletins  purporting  to  have  been 
^gncd  bj  tlie  Physicians,  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
it  should  be  understood  that  none  are  authorized  but  such  as 
have  the  names  of  the  physicians  actually  annexed  to  them. 
Hrautlenburgh  House,  August  6.  KOOD." 


In  proceeding  with  our  circumstantial  aiid 
rntii>tite  details,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than 
adopt  the  following   correspondence  from  an  eye- 
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witness,  dispatched  during  various  periods  of  the 
awful  evening  of  Her  Majesty's  dissolution: 

Hammersmith,  half-past  three,  p.  m. 
"  All  here  is  alarm  and  confusion.  A  report 
is  afloat  that  the  Queen  has  had  a  relapse.  No 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  obtained  from  the 
servants  at  Brandenburgh  House.  The  morning 
bulletin  still  stauds  at  the  gate.     It  is  this  :— 

The  Queen  has  passed  the  night  without  sleep :  Her  Ma- 
jesty's symptoms  are  not  worse  than  yesterday,  .  . 
M.  Baillie,       Pelham  Waruen, 
H- AiNSLiE,         Henry  Holland;  ' 
W.  e  MAToif,                          )«Hwrh 

Mr.  Wilde,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  Physicians,  are  now  in  consultation, 
The  most  positive  orders  are  given  that  their 
conference  shall  not  be  interrupted. 

A  messenger  is  this  moment  despatched  Jip 
Dr.  Baillie. 

Half-past  four  o'clock. 
The  evil  news  gains  strength.  The  gates  of 
Her  Majesty's  residence  are  surrounded.  The 
household  is  in  consternation.  The  principal 
domestics  believe  that  there  has  been  an  imporn 
taot  change,  and  fear  that  it  is  a  chaugot  of 
an  unfavourable  nature.  The  inquirers  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  prevent 
persons  (except  of  rank,  or  on  immediate  busi- 
ness) from  entering  the  avenue.  Dr.  Baillie  i^ 
sent  for,  we  understand,  at  Her  Majesty's  ex- 
press desire. 
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Five  o'clock. 

Three  Expresses  have  just  passed  at  full  speed 
through  the  town  :  they  have  all  taken  the  road 
to  London.  The  High-street  is  crowded  with 
persons,  each  questioning  the  other,  and  all  alike 
unable  to  give  an  answer.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  running  from  all  quarters  towards  Bran- 
denburgh  House.     Dr.  BailUe  is  arrived. 

A  quarter  past  Five. 

The  ill  tidings  are  confirmed.  The  following 
bulletin  has  this  moment  been  issued : — 

^  "  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Her  Majesty  has  suddenly 
become  much  worse.'* 

"  M.  BiALLiE.        Henry  Holland." 

"  W.  G.  Maton. 

This  account,  the  more  terrible  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, scatters  dismay  in  exery  direction.  An 
express  has  been  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  with  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Six  o^cIock. 

Dr.  Ainslie  and  Dr.  Warren  are  here.  Mr, 
Thompson,  Her  Majesty's  apothecary,  is  also 
come.  The  Prince  Equilano,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  came  in  at  a  gallop  about 
half  an  hour  back  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  horse- 
men are  hovering  about  Brandenburgh  House 
for  intelligence.  The  medical  men  are  now  with 
Her  Majesty. 

We  have  been  interrupted  by  a  report  of  Her 
Majesty's  decease.  We  mention  the  rumour  to 
show  the  state  of  anxious  feeling :  it  is  wholly 
w  ithout  foundatioiu 
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Seren  o'clock. 

Stories  of  every  description  are  afloat ;  they 
are  caught  up  by  the  stage-coaches  passing 
through  Hammersmith,  and  will,  no  doubt,  by 
to-morrow  morning,  make  their  way  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  authentic  has 
transpired  within  the  last  hour. 

Eight  o'clock. 

Matters  remain  in  the  same  state.  A  messen- 
ger from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  has  been  at  Bran- 
denburgh-house  :  he  brought  a  letter,  and,  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  departed  at  full  speed 
with  the  answer. 

Nine  o'dlock. 

The  Queen's  medical  attendants  are  all  in 
consultation  :  Lord  Hood,  Alderman  Wood,  Mr. 
Wilde,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  are  with  them.  A 
bulletin  is  presently  expected.  We  hear  that 
Her  Majesty  is  dosing,  and  that  she  is  at  present 
nearly  or  quite  out  of  pain.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  individuals  who  compose  Her  Majesty's 
household  to  say,  that  they  are  penetrated  with 
the  deepest  distress  on  her  account.  The  Queen, 
at  least,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  the  blessings 
of  those  who  eat  her  bread. 

Ten  o'clock. 
No  bulletin  is  yet  issued.  A  few  minutes  since, 
the  cry  of  women  was  heard  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  Brandenburgh-house,  but  no  immediate 
danger  is  announced.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  earnest  yet  cautious  demeanour 
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of  the  persons  (no  matter  what  their  rank)  who 
are  incessantly  repeating  their  inquiries  after 
Her  Majesty's  welfare.  The  only  individuals  who 
show  themselves  at  the  lodge  are  two  decent, 
attentive,  young  women ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concourse  of  persons,  and  the  eagerness 
for  intelligence,  not  a  question  is  asked  above 
the  tone  of  a  whisper. 

A  messenger  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent  has 
been  at  Brandenburgh-house.  We  hear  that  he 
carried  back  only  a  verbal  message ;  it  is  said,  a 
message  of  threatening  import. 

Half-past  ten  o'clock. 

The  struggle  is  over !  Hope,  fear,  anxiety, 
are  now  alike  at  an  end  :  Caroline,  Queen  of 
England,  is  no  more  ! 

The  shock  through  the  household  was  violent, 
almost  to  stupefaction.  About  five  minutes  ago, 
a  Moorish  domestic  of  Her  Majesty  burst,  half 
frantic,  into  the  vestibule ;  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant a  loud  and  lengthened  shriek  from  the 
female  servants,  as  they  rushed  towards  each 
other  from  their  several  apartments,  rendered  all 
explanation  unnecessary  to  the  horror-struck 
spectators.  The  cry  of  alarm  was  succeeded  by 
a  long  and  fearful  pause.  It  was  a  pause  of 
death-like  silence — of  a  silence  wliich  every 
one  dreaded  to  break.  Even  to  the  last  fatal 
moment,  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  all 
had  hoped,  and  many  had  trusted,  that  she,  their 
friend  and  mistress !  would  recover.    The  sobs 
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of  the  women  were  loud  and  unrestrained ;  the 
men  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and 
wept.  It  was  long  before  any  thing  like  regu- 
larity could  be  restored.  For  some  time,  all 
distinctions  of  rank  appeared  to  be  at  an  end ; 
in  this  instance,  the  most  eminent  individuals 
present  were  seen  walking  about  the  house,  for- 
getting to  claim,  and  scarcely  receiving,  any 
thing  like  ready  attention  from  their  own  ser- 
vants. At  length,  the  necessity  of  making  certain 
arrangements  produced  the  restoration  (in  some 
degree)  of  order ;  and  we  were  enabled  to  collect 
a  few  particulars  which  may  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning  Her  Majesty's 
friends  and  servants  were  impressed  with  a  full 
conviction  of  her  speedy  recovery.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Queen  herself  were  not  so  sanguine  ;  for  when 
Mr.  Wilde  requested  leave  to  attend  his  profes- 
sional duties  on  the  western  circuit,  the  Royal 
patient  intimated  her  wish  that  he  should  remain. 
About  noon  unfavourable  symptoms  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  Her  Majesty  endured 
considerable  pain :  that  undaunted  resolution, 
however,  which  had  conducted  her  in  safety  over 
nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe, 
which  taught  her  first  to  defy  the  threats,  and 
then  enabled  her  to  baffle  the  machiilfltions  of  her 
enemies — that  noble  determination  did  not  for- 
sake her  even  in  her  dying  hour,   and,   if  she 
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suffered  severely,  she  suffered  without  a  muimur. 
Opiates  were  administered,  and  for  some  time 
they  had  a  consoling'  effect;  but,  at  two  o'clock, 
increased  inflammation  was  visible  to  every  one, 
and  the  post-haste  attendance  of  the  Physicians 
was  desired.  Drs.  Baillie,  Maton,  and  Holland, 
first  arrived,  and,  under  their  direction,  the  bul- 
letin dated  half-past  four  o'clock  was  put  forth. 
Dr.  Ainslie  and  Dr.  Warren  presented  themselves 
immediately  after.  At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Wilde 
was  summoned  to  Her  Majesty's  chamber.  At 
that  time  a  marked  alteration — an  alteration 
which  could  scarcely  be  mistaken — had  taken 
place  in  her  appearance.  The  illustrious  Sufferer 
herself  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  the  change ; 
and,  amid  the  tears  of  all  who  surrounded  her, 
spoke  with  calmness  and  with  resignation  of 
her  approaching  dissolution.  She  thanked  her 
friends  for  the  care  they  had  bestowed  upon  her; 
lamented  her  inability  to  reward  their  kindness 
as  it  deserved ;  and  expressed  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  that  in  a  few  hours  she  should  cease 
to  need  their  attention.  She  commended  her 
soul  with  humility,  but  with  confidence,  to  her 
Creator ;  and  trusted  to  meet  that  justice  in 
another  world  which  had  been  denied  to  her  in 
this.  Her  Majesty  adverted  also  to  some  highly 
important  and  interesting  facts,  with  which  we 
are  not  as  y|t  fully  favoured,  and  upon  which  w^e 
decline  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  enter.  From 
four  until   seven   o'clock  the  Queen  continued 
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gradually  to  grow  worse.  Just  before  eight,  she 
sunk  for  a  short  time  into  a  doze.  Soon  after 
the  eye  became  fixed,  the  muscle  grew  rigid, 
and  a  stupor  ensued,  from  which  Her  Majesty 
never  awoke.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock  (after  an  entire  absence  of  sense  and 
faculty  of  more  than  two  hours)  nature  gave  up 
the  contest ;  and,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
Consort  of  George  iv.,  and  the  reigning  Queen 
of  England,  expired. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  following  bul- 
letin was  issued : — 

"  Her  Majesty  departed  this  life  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock  this  night. 

"  M.  Baillie.  Pelham  Warren. 

"  H.  AiNSLifi,  Henry  Holland." 

"  W.  G.  Maton. 
"  Brandenburgh-house,  August  7." 

The  persons  present  at  the  moment  of  Her 
Majesty's  death,  were  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  and 
Lady  Ann  Hamilton  ;  Alderman  Wood,  and  his 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Wood ;  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  Ainslie, 
Dr.  Maton,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Holland ;  Mr. 
Wilde,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Austin. 

Soon  after  the  bulletin  was  delivered,  all  the 
medical  gentlemen,  except  Dr.  Holland,  departed. 
Dr.  Holland  remained  all  night  at  Brandenburgh- 
house,  as  did  also  Lady  Ann  Hamilton.  Nu- 
merous Expresses  were  sent  off  in  different 
directions. 
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The  sensation  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Her 
Majesty's  residence  was  deep  beyond  descrip- 
tion. At  midnight  lights  were  moving  in  the 
windows  of  every  house  in  the  village  of  Ham- 
mersmith ;  the  streets  were  filled  by  persons 
running  to  and  fro,  whither,  or  why,  they  scarcely 
knew;  and  circles  collected  round  the  door  of 
every  dwelling,  discussed  the  dreadful  event 
of  the  night  with  interest  painfully  acute.  "  The 
Queen  is  gone,"  was  the  observation  with  which 
each  met  his  fellow.  "  Peace  be  to  her  soul !  was 
the  fervent  prayer  of  thousands." 


It  was  about  twelve  at  night  when  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  was  received  at  Cambridge 
House.  A  crowd,  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred well-dressed  persons,  men  and  women,  were 
then  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  bulletin,  some 
of  them  in  front  of  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood, 
and  the  rest  opposite  Cambridge  House.  As  the 
bearer  of  the  bulletin  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  latter,  they  all  pressed  around  him,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  news'?  The  answer — "  Dead!" 
excited  a  heavy  groan  ;  some  of  the  females 
shrieked,  and  many  burst  into  tears.  Some  flat- 
tering themselves  that  the  account  was  not  au- 
thentic, observed,  that  the  bulletin  was  a  copy, 
the  signatures  not  being  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  several  pliysicians  whose  names  were  sub- 
scribed ;  but  this  doubt  only  shewed  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  parties  to  credit  the  fact.     The 
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bulletin  was  exhibited  by  the  domestic  of  Her 
Majesty  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  whom  the  bearer  was 
well  known. 

Her  Majesty's  seal  was  placed  upon  all  her 
papers  and  effects  as  soon  as  she  had  expired. 
The  executors  appointed  to  Her  Majesty's  will, 
were  Dr.  Lushingtt)n,  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Marquis 
Antaldi,  and  Signor  Felice.  The  two  foreigners 
are  men  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  the  first  a 
man  of  fetters,  the  second  a  judge  :  they  are  both 
from  Pesaro. 

In  about  an  hoi^r  after  the  death  of  Her  Majesty 
the  servants  were  admitted  to  see  her,  the  body 
having  been  laid  out,  and  a  white  covering  placed 
over  it  to  the  neck.  The  alteration  in  her  fea- 
tures was  so  great,  that  several  of  them  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  their  late  mistress,  Lou- 
gos  the  black,  whom  Her  Majesty  brought  from 
Africa  (an  orphan)  was  for  some  time  inconsol- 
able, and  refused  to  take  food.  Young  Austin 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  indeed  every 
member  of  the  family. 

The  following  Ga/zette  was  published  on  Wed- 
nesday Morning : — 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE  OF  TUESDAY  AUG.  7- 

Whitehall,  August  8, 1821. — Yesterday  evening,  at  25  minutes 
after  10  o'clock,  the  Queen  departed  this  life,  after  a  short  but 
painful  Illness,  at  Brandenburgh-house,  at  Hammersmith. 

The   following    note  from    Lord   Hood,    an- 
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iiouncing  the  death  of  Her  Majesty,  was  posted 
up  at  the  Mansion-house  at  nine  o'clock  the  same 
morning. 

"  Brandenburgh-house,  August  7. 

"  Lord  Hood  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  painful  duty  it  is, 
to  report  the  death  of  the  Queen,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock  p.  m." 

(Signed)  *'  John  Thomas  Thorp,  Mayor." 

**  Mansion-house,  August  8." 

On  receiving  Lord  Hood's  note,  the  Lord 
Mayor  immediately  sent  directions  to  one  of  the 
Vergfers  of  St.  Paul's  to  toll  the  great  bell ;  but 
this  the  Verger  declined  doing  until  he  had  other 
instructions.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  Mr. 
Lingard,  the  Principal  Verger,  who  said  he  must 
consult  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  the  Residentiary 
Canon,  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lingard  repaired 
accordingly  to  Dr.  Wellesley,  whose  residence 
was  at  Chelsea,  and  having  obtained  his  concur- 
rence, the  bell  commenced  tolling  at  one  o'clock, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  bells  of  the 
different  Churches  in  the  metropolis. 

The  public  manifestations  of  feeling  on  the 
calamitous  event  being  first  known,  were  perhaps 
never  exceeded,  and  depict  forcibly  the  strong 
and  general  attachment  that  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  the  community. 

Hammersmith  presented  a  most  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. Soon  after  12  on  Wednesday  night, 
the  bell  of  the  parish  church  began  to  toll,  and 
its  deep  tones  continued  during  several  hours,  at 
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intervals,  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  their  loss. 
It  was  not  until  near  midnight  that  the  fact  of 
Her  Majesty's  decease  was  fully  promulgated  in 
the  town.  Persons  left  Brandenburgh-House 
almost  instantly  upon  the  event ;  but  they  were 
severally  cautioned  not  to  disclose  the  news,  lest 
the  assembling,  at  such  a  moment,  of  a,  large 
concourse  of  persons  might  produce  confusion, 
and  impede  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  for  several  hours  after- 
wards continued  restless  and  unquiet.  Some 
persons  wandered  up  and  down  in  quest  of  par- 
ticulars ;  others  were  busied  in  sending  off  intel- 
ligence to  their  friends.  Private  parties  sat  late 
in  conversation ;  and  many  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment were  not  closed  during  the  whole 
night.  A  different  sensation  prevailed  next 
morning.  Anxiety  had  given  way  to  silent 
regret.  The  gates  of  Brandenburgh-House,  on 
Tuesday  thronged  with  visitors,  were  then  de- 
serted ;  persons  paused  for  a  moment,  but  passed 
on  without  inquiry.  Throughout  Hammersmith 
the  shops  of  the  tradesmen  were  shut ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  private  houses  were  half  closed  ;  the 
flag,  hoisted  half  mast  high  at  the  church  steeple, 
drenched  with  wet,  flapped  heavily  in  the  wind ; 
and  the  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  added  to  the 
sombre  appearance  of  the  scene. 

These  public  tokens  of  sorrow  for  Her  Majesty 
were  not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  her  own  resi- 
dence.    In  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington — all 
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the  way,  indeed,  from  London  to  Hammersmith — 
the  shop  windows  (with  few  exceptions)  were 
closed  ;  and  lower  down  the  road,  similar  symp- 
toms of  affection  and  respect  were  universally 
manifested. 

In  the  Metropolis,  the  expression  of  feeling  on 
the  same  evening  was  very  general.  The  several 
Theatres  were  closed,  and  at  noon  there  were 
not,  in  the  long  line  of  way  between  Blackfriars- 
bridge  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  a  dozen' 
shopkeepers  who  did  not  partially  close  the  fronts 
of  their  dwellings.  The  few  tradesmen  who  stood 
as  exceptions  were  chiefly  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  religious  tenets  forbid  them  either 
to  make  merry  or  weep  after  the  things  of  this 
world.  Throughout  the  Lambeth  Road,  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  at  Camberwell,  the  same  demon- 
strations of  sorrow  appeared.  In  many  parishes 
the  bells  tolled  during  the  whole  morning. 

An  involuntary  feeling  of  surprise  was  likewise 
excited,  at  seeing  the  houses  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages,  wRo  had  taken  a 
decided  part  against  Her  Majesty  during  her 
life-time,  exhibit  an  appearance  of  sorrow  on  her 
departure  for  "  another  and  a  better  world!"  At 
the  mansion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  particular, 
the  shutters  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  were 
quite  closed,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  blinds 
were  drawn,  at  Carlton-House,  the  shutters  in 
front  were  all  closed.  Most  of  the  houses  in  St. 
James's-square,  including  the  late  residence  of 
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Her  Majesty,  were  also  in  the  same  state ;  and 
similar  marks  of  respect  were  observable,  in  a 
greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  other  fashionable  squares  and 
streets.  Somerset  House,  and  the  other  Public 
Offices,  were  partially  closed,  but  the  business 
proceeded  as  usual. 

Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde  attended  Lord 
Liverpool  on  Wednesday  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  Will,  and  taking  instructions 
as  to  the  funeral  of  Her  Majesty.  All  that  tran- 
spired was,  that  his  Lordship  said  he  should  give 
orders  to  prepare  a  squadron  to  convey  Her 
Majesty's  body  to  Brunswick,  according  to  the 
request  in  her  Will. 

On  Wednesday,  at  one,  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  the  King's  Upholsterers,  to  attend  at  Cam- 
bridge House,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  orders 
for  the  coffin  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  funeral 
paraphernalia.  At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  a 
gentleman  arrived  for  that  purpose. 

Wednesday,  at  about  half  past  two  o'clock, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
and  Viscount  Melville,  had  a  meeting  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  his  house  in 
Downing  Street:  They  continued  in  consultation 
about  an  hour,  4«d  then  adjourned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  meet  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  assembly  con- 
sisted of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  London. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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the  Home  Department,  acted  for  Lord  Viscount 
Sidmouth  during  his  absence,  his  Lordship  having 
gone  to  Ireland.  The  deliberations  of  the  Cabi- 
net Ministers  at  the  Home  Office  continued  for 
half  an  hour.  Soon  after  four  o'clock,  Mr.  Dykes, 
the  King's  messenger,  left  the  Home  Office  to 
proceed  to  Ireland  with  dispatches  for  the  King. 

On  Thursday  the  shops  throughout  the  metro- 
polis were  more  generally  closed  than  they  were 
on  the  preceding  day,  especially  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town. 

All  the  ships  in  the  river  had  their  flags  half- 
mast  high,  since  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Government  tender,  lying  off  the 
Tower;  but  this  vessel  also  lowered  its  flag 
since. 

At  the  demesne  at  Brandenburgh  House  and 
its  environs,  the  scene  was  so  silent  and  so  sad — 
there  was  such  a  profound  repose  in  every  thing, 
that  the   observer  felt  it  "  the  sabbath  of  the 
dead."     What  a  different  scene  did  this  neigh- 
bourhood present  a  few  short  months  ago !   Then 
all  the  roads  were  filled— thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  gaily-dressed  perso|||^  in  carriages, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  all  wearing  the  white 
'  cockade,  and  pressing  forward/ro  pay  their  con- 
•  gratulations  at  the  feet  (B  rfe^Majesty,  whilst 
innumerable  bands  of  music,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannosl  were  heard  on  every 
side.     Now  all  was  quie^S^s  the  grave — the  only 
vestige  of  all  the  pagiantry  being:  the  British 
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standard,   still  floating  on  the  humble  tower  of 
the    church  at  Hammersmith;    and  even  that 
mournfully  lowered  beneath  a  long  streamer  of 
black  crape. 

Mr.  Wilde,  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  Doctors' Commons, 
were  the  only  arrivals  at  Brandenburgh  House 
this  day,  and  they  remained  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  body  was  wrapped 
in  sear-cloth  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Her  Majesty's 
Apothecary,  and  his  assistants,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Holland ;    and  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  placed  in  a  shell  of 
cedar  wood,  made  by  Mr.  Busch,  agreeably  to 
Her  Majesty's  desire.     The  embalming,  and  the 
ceremony  of  lying  in  state,  were  both  abandoned. 
The  exterior  coffin   was  made,  not  at  Messrs. 
France  and  Banting's,  as  erroneously  stated,  but 
at  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Saunders',  in  Mount  Street, 
upholsterers  to  His  present  Majesty.     Messrs. 
France  and  Banting  were  the  upholsterers  of  the 
late  King.    The  coffin  was  of  garter-blue  velvet, 
with  silver-gilt  decorations,  in  the  usual  style  of 
royal  coffins.     All  the  other  preparations  for  the 
interment — such  as  the  order  of  the  ceremony, 
the  mourning,  whether  of  the  Royal  Household 
or  the  public — and  even  the  place  of  sepulchre, 
waited  the  orders  of  His  Majesty,  in  answer  to 
the  despatches  which  were  sent  after  the  Court 
by  the  Cabinet  Council  holden  on  Wednesday. 
On  this  day  (Thursday)  a  considerable  change 
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took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  Royal  corpse. 
The  day  before,  nothing  could  exceed  the  calm 
dignity  of  Her  Majesty's  face,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  eminent  artist  was  em- 
ployed to  take  a  cast  of  the  features.  This  day, 
that  gradual  decomposition  took  place,  which, 
considering  the  violence  of  Her  Majesty's  dis- 
order, it  was  wonderful  had  not  taken  place 
sooner,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  then 
to  do  justice  to  her  fine  expressive  countenance. 
The  remains  v/ere  this  night  consigned  to  a  cedar 
coffin,  and  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton 
alternately  remained  in  the  room,  thus  showing 
themselves  as  attentive  to  their  dead  as  they 
were  to  their  living  mistress. 

The  noblest  panegyric  which  we  can  make  on 
the  Royal  victim  of  slander  and  persecution,  is 
to  record  her  behaviour  during  the  last  trying 
scene  of  her  existence.  Our  statement  shall  be 
unmixed  with  a  single  comment,  and  scrupulously 
and  anxiously  free  from  all  exaggeration  or 
heightened  colouring.  When  Her  Majesty's  ill- 
ness first  assumed  a  serious  character,  Dr.  Hol- 
land requested  her  permission  to  send  for  an- 
other physician,  observing,  that  whatever  might 
be  his  own  individual  skill  and  attention,  yet  the 
public  would  necessarily  expect,  in  the  case  of 
a  Queen,  that  every  possible  aid  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Her  Majesty  answered  with  a 
smile  to  the  following  effect — "My  dear  Doctor, 
do  what  you  please :  if  it  will  be  any  relief  to 
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your  own  mind  to  call  in  assistance,  do  so  :  but 
do  not  do  it  for  ray  sake :  I  have  no  wish  to  live ; 
I  would  rather  die."  Indeed,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  Her  Majesty  was  assured  of  the  veiy 
serious  nature  of  her  indisposition,  she  clung  to 
the  assurance  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  list- 
ened with  a  reluctant  ear  to  the  hopes  of  recovery 
which  her  physicians  and  friends  held  out  to  her 
from  time  to  time.  "  Why  do  you  wish  me  to 
live'?"  she  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  in  the 
early  part  of  her  illness;  "life  to  me  can  be  no- 
thing but  a  series  of  sorrows  and  persecutions  ; 
I  shall  be  much  happier  in  another  world  than 
in  this."  It  was  observed,  that  she  desponded 
too  much;  that  public  opinion  was  in  her  favour, 
and  would  make  her  amends  for  all  her  sufferings. 
Her  Majesty  asked  "  what  public  opinion  had 
done  for  her."  It  was  answered,  that  it  had  de- 
feated that  late  dreadful  attempt  to  ruin  her — 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  Her  reply  was 
prompt  and  firm — "  What  am  I  the  better  for  the 
failure  of  that  bill  *?  If  it  had  passed,  I  should 
have  been  degraded ;  and  what  is  my  situation 
now  ?  I  have  indeed  the  empty  title  of  Queen ; 
but  am  I  Queen  of  England  1  Have  I  the  privi- 
leges, the  power,  the  dignities  of  a  Queen  of 
England?  No,  no:  I  am  a  mere  private  person — 
I  am  not  Queen  of  England."  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  on  the  previous  Friday  the  symptoms 
of  Her  Majesty's  disorder  had  become  very 
alarming,  and  the  physicians  had  scarcely  any 
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hope  of  her  recovery.  She  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  danger  with  admirable  calm- 
ness and  composure ;  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  will.  There  was  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  about  her  after  she  had  signed  it, 
which  induced  one  of  her  professional  advisers 
(we  understand  Mr.  Brougham)  to  express  a  hope 
that  she  felt  herself  easier  and  better.  Her  Ma- 
jesty answered,  "Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Brougham, 
I  know  I  shall  die,  and  I  do  not  at  all  regret  it.'* 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  expected  Her  Majesty  to  recover, 
but  added,  that  the  step  she  had  just  taken  was 
perfectly  proper  in  case  of  accident.  Her  Ma- 
jesty persisted  in  saying,  that  she  knew  she  was 
dying.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  took 
occasion  to  say — "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
suffer  bodily  pain  in  dying,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  shall  quit  this  world  without  regi*et :  I 
have  no  great  reason  to  be  attached  to  life." 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  spite  of  some  fa- 
vourable symptoms  which  inspired  the  physicians 
with  hope,  she  still  expressed  her  firm  convic- 
tion that  she  should  die.  She  seemed  to  feel 
pleasure  in  talking  on  the  subject,  and  rejoiced  in 
anticipating  her  release  from  trouble — her  escape 
from  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  She  said,  that 
in  this  world,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  the 
rancour  of  her  persecutors  would  always  beset 
her  :  and  it  was  only  in  another  world  she  could 
look  for  peace  and  justice.     She  expressed  the 
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deepest  regret  that  she  was  so  little  able  to  re- 
ward those  faithful  servants  who  had  stood  by 
her  in  her  difficulties ;  but  hoped  that  Govern- 
ment would  not  let  them  want.  She  declared 
herself  warmly  grateful — and  hoped  her  grati- 
tude would  be  made  known — to  that  generous 
portion  of  the  people  of  England  whose  support 
of  her  had  been  most  steady  when  most  wanted, 
and  who  had  never  been  frightened  from  her 
cause  either  by  the  power  or  the  calumny  of  her 
oppressors.  "England,"  said ^er Majesty,  "has 
certainly  been  to  me  a  land  of  sorrow  and  perse- 
cution, but  I  know  how  to  love  those  faithful 
English  who  have  always  sympathised  with  my 
sorrow,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  de- 
feat the  malice  of  my  persecutors."  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  she  observed  that  her  enemies 
had  been  for  years  plotting  and  conspiring  to  de- 
stroy her :  "  at  last,"  said  she,  "  they  have  de- 
stroyed ?ne,  but  I  forgive  them.  I  die  in  peace 
with  all  mankind."  Shortly  after,  she  sent  for 
Mariette  Brune,  to  whom  (as  we  mentioned  be- 
fore) she  declared  her  perfect  forgiveness  of 
her  sister's  (Demont's)  cruel  falsehoods.  All 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Her  Majesty 
were  struck  with  the  glorious  trait  in  her  cha- 
racter, that  though  her  heart  was  evidently 
broken  with  the  recollection  of  the  deep  injuries 
she  had  received,  and  though  an  indelibly  strong 
image  of  the  injustice  of  her  enemies  was  always 
present  to  her  mind,  yet  she  never  used  a  harsh 
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or  angry  expression  against  any  individual :  she 
freely  forgave  them  all,  spoke  of  them  in  terms 
of  pity,  and  even  made  allowances  for  their  con- 
duct on  the  score  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of 
human  nature. 

On  Monday  night,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
"her  Physicians  seemed  to  consider  Her  Majesty 
out  of  all  danger :  she  was  informed  of  their  opi- 
nion, but  insisted  that  they  were  mistaken,  adding, 
she  felt  she  was  dying,  and  thought  she  should 
die  before  nine  o'clock  the  next  evening.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  Her  Majesty  then  felt  the 
symptoms  of  incipient  mortification.     She  sent 
for  Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  in  attendance,  and  added 
a  codicil  to  her  Will :  we  believe  it  related  to 
the  place  of  her  interment;    Her  first  wish  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her  beloved 
Daughter,  but,   added  she,   "  I  can  have  little 
hope  that  the  Government  will  grant  this  wish : 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  be  buried  in  the  same  vault 
with  my  father  and  brother  at  Brunswick."  When 
Her  Majesty  had  signed  this  codicil,  she  began 
to  converse   at   considerable  length   with  Mr. 
Wilde  :  the  physicians  fearing  that  conversation 
might  disturb  her,  wished  to  withdraw  Mr.  Wilde 
from  the  room,  and  that  gentleman,  from  the  same 
motive,  was  anxious  to  go  :   but  Her  Majesty 
begged  him  to  stay.     "  I  thank  my  Physicians," 
she  said,   "  for  their  kind  intentions  :  they  mean 
nothing  but  what  is  right ;  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand my  character.    They  think  that  it  agitates 
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me  to  talk  of  death  :  they  are  mistaken;  tome, 
who  have  little  pleasure  in  the  past,  and  no 
prospect  of  future  tranquillity  in  this  life,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  contemplate  my  approaching  death ; 
and  why  may  I  not  speak  what  I  feel  f  All  these 
observations  were  made  with  such  sweetness  of 
manner  and  such  calmness  of  tone,  as  to  make  an 
impression  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  present.  The  night  between 
Monday  and  Tuesday  was  passed  without  sleep, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  that  restless  anxiety 
which  usually  accompanies  the  process  of  mor- 
tification. On  Tuesday  afternoon  about  one,  she 
again  sent  for  Mr.  Wilde  and  Dr.  Lushington, 
and  again  conversed  on  her  usual  topics.  Allud- 
ing to  the  few  friends  who  had  remained  con- 
stant to  her  to  the  last,  and  for  whom  she 
expressed  the  most  grateful  regard,  she  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  her  adversaries  had  put 
in  practice  two  modes  of  separating  worthy  peo- 
ple from  her  society  :  one  was  to  deter  them  from 
visiting  her  by  propagating  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies  against  her  and  them  :  the  second  was, 
when  they  saw  her  surrounded  by  persons  of 
honour,  to  endeavour  by  anonymous  letters,  and 
all  means  in  their  power,  to  poison  her  mind 
against  them,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  break 
with  them.  "  Against  the  first  mode  of  attack," 
said  Her  Majesty,  "  I  could  have  no  help :  the 
second  plan  I  soon  detected,  and  therefore  de- 
feated."    She  then  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
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opening  the  body  after  death,  and  said  that  she 
saw  no  occasion  for  the  operation  in  her  case, 
and  wished  it  not  to  be  done.     She  then  begged 
that  she  might  not  be  made  a  show  of  after  her 
death.     "There  has  been,"  she  observed  smil-^ 
ingly,    "  quite  enough  of  that  in  my  lifetime ; 
besides,  there  are  persons  who  kept  aloof  from 
me  when  alive,  who  may  have  no  objection  to 
see  me  when  dead,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  satisfying  their  curiosity.''     She  then  again 
adverted  with  great  regret  to  her  inability  to 
bestow  adequate  compensations  on  her  servants, 
or  remembrances  on  her  friends;  but  said  their 
services  and  kindnesses  were  deeply  written  on 
her  heart.      Mr.  Wilde  then  left  her  for  some 
time.    About  four  o'clock   an   access  of  fever 
came  on,  which  operating  on  a  frame  already 
almost  exhausted,  produced  for  a  short  time  a 
greater  exultation  of  spirits  than  she  had  yet 
manifested:  during   this   period   she   expressed 
herself  with  more  vehemence  of  manner,  but  still 
with  the  same  forbearance  of  language,  touching 
the   cruel  conspiracies  of  her  inveterate  foes : 
but  the  fever  soon  subsided,  and  she  recovered 
her  usual  gentle  tone,  her  usual  calm  and  firm 
demeanour  :  she  was  again  all  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.     A  drowsiness  then  came  on  which 
lasted  till  nearly  8  o'clock ;  when  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and  observing  by  her  bed-side  Dr.  Hol- 
land,  who,   during  her    illness,   had  often   ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  her  recovery,  said  with  a  smile 
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and  accent  of  the  greatest  sweetness — "  Well, 
my  dear  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  now  7"  Her 
Majesty  soon  afterwards  became  insensible,  but 
remained  alive  for  above  two  hours,  showing  by 
her  breathing,  a  vigour  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
heart,  which  the  physicians  said  exceeded  any 
case  they  had  ever  witnessed.  At  length,  at 
twe'  ^  '-^'^tes  past  ten,  her  heroic  and  per- 
secuted spirit  fled  to  the  region  of  truth,  and  jus- 
tice and  peace.  The  anguish  of  her  friends,  the 
agony  of  her  servants,  we  have  before  described ; 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  the  physicians  be- 
trayed emotions  of  grief  not  often  seen  among 
the  professional  attendants  of  a  death-bed.  We 
have  thus  given  a  plain  unvarnished  narrative ; 
let  the  people  of  England  make  their  own  com- 
ment.   

We  cannot  here  omit  the  admirable  reflections 
of  a  most  able  writer  of  the  day,  on  this  lament- 
able and  heart-rending  event. 

No  visitation  of  Providence  is  without  its  use. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  Queen  has  beeh  the 
means  of  shewing  two  things :  first,  the  profound 
esteem  and  unabated  love  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land for  her  Royal  person :  and  secondly,  the 
high  degree  in  which  she  merited  that  esteem 
and  aff'ection.  Deeply  convinced  as  we  always 
were  that  Her  Majesty  had  never  done  any  thing 
to  forfeit  the  public  regard,  yet  there  might  be 
some  who  needed  the  late  dreadful  ordeal,  to 
enable   them  fully   to   appreciate    the   exalted 
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excellence  of  her  character.  Who  can  be  any 
longer  a  sceptic  as  to  her  real  worth,  when  he 
considers  the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty  bore 
her  last  sufferings,  and  contemplated  the  ap- 
proach of  death!  When  the  awful  sentence 
passed  upon  our  nature  was  at  the  point  of  exe- 
cution,— when  the  King  of  Terrors  was  at  hand, 
and  the  prey  within  his  grasp, — was  there  at  that 
dreadful  moment  any  anxious  apprehension,  any 
fearful  misgiving,  any  sinking  of  courage  or 
failure  of  confidence  '?  No  :  on  the  contrary,  all 
was  magnanimity,  serenity,  and  peace.  May 
Her  Majesty's  enemies  be  able  to  quit  the  world 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  did!  This  was  the 
worst  wish  of  the  Queen's  heart  towards  her 
worst  persecutors,  and  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  even  the  youngest  of  them  must  be 
placed  in  her  situation,  if  not  snatched  away  by 
a  sudden  death.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  a  dying  person  cannot  de- 
ceive ;  the  declarations  of  such  an  one  are  evi- 
dence in  a  Court  of  Justice :  but  actions  speak 
infinitely  more  than  words,  and  we  appeal  with 
melancholy  pleasure  to  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
behaviour  from  the  first  moment  that  her  illness 
became  dangerous,  to  the  time  when  she  ceased 
to  be  sensible.  But  we  should  remark,  that  while 
this  Christian  heroine  was  by  her  magnanimous 
conduct  winning  the  admiration  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  she  seemed  herself  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  feeling  she  was  exciting :   she  was 
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natural  and  iinafFected,  and  did  and  said  every 
thing  in  her  usual  manner :  and  while  developing 
the  most   astonishing   traits  of  generosity,  be- 
nignity, courage,  and  resignation,  showed  that 
they  belonged  to  her  proper  nature,  and  cost 
her  not  the  slightest  effort.     We  shall  mention 
two  circumstances  as  illustrating  her  conscious 
innocence,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition. 
On  the  Saturday  night  previous  to  her  death, 
when  her  professional  advisers  were  talking  with 
her  respecting  her  worldly  affairs,  one  of  them 
suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  a  messenger 
to  Italy  to  seal  up  her  papers,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the   hands  of  her  enemies.     "  And 
what  if  they  dol"  exclaimed  Her  Majesty,  "  I 
have  no  papers  that  they  may  not  see  :  they  can 
find  nothing,  because  there  is  nothing,  nor  ever 
has  been,  to  impeach  my  character."     Her  legal 
adviser  said  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  but 
he  could  not  but  believe  that  her  enemies  might 
put  there  what  they  did  not  find.     She  replied, 
"  that  she  had  always  defied  their  malice,  and 
she  defied  it  still." 

The  other  anecdote  shows  how  careful  she, 
whom  almost  all  parties  and  persons  had  in  turn 
wounded,  was  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others. 
To  amuse  herself  she  was  generally  occupied 
two  or  three  hours  of  a  morning,  in  committing 
to  a  diary  various  reflections  on  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  as  she  had  a  great  relish  for 
humour,  she  had  (as  she  herself  asserted)  some 
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times  indulged  herself  with  recording  any  pecu- 
liarity of  character  that  forced  itself  on  her  notice. 
Her  Majesty  said  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
journal  was  to  while  away  a  few  hours  of  time 
that  sometimes  hung  rather  heavily,  and  that  the 
purpose  having  been  answered,  it  was  now  pro- 
per to  destroy  the  book,  especially  as,  though 
written  with  no  such  intention,  it  might  cause 
pain  where  she  should  grieve  to  produce  any 
thing  but  pleasure.  She  therefore  ordered  Mari- 
ette  Brune  to  burn  the  diary,  and  the  girl  accord- 
ingly burnt  it.  Those  who  knew  the  tact,  the 
unerring  sagacity,  with  which  Her  Majesty  ap- 
preciated the  characters  of  people  almost  at  first 
sight,  with  the  singular  point  and  spirit  of  her 
phraseology,  will  regret  the  destruction  of  this 
manuscript  as  a  serious  loss,  but  all  will  ad- 
mire the  delicacy  of  mind  which  dictated  its 
destruction. 

On  Friday  the  10th,  the  respectful  tribute  paid 
by  the  citizens  of  London  to  the  memory  of  their 
Queen  was  more  general  than  it  was  immediately 
upon  her  decease.  In  Fleet-street,  the  Strand, 
Piccadilly,  Pall-mall,  and  the  intersecting  streets, 
we  did  not  see  a  single  shop  the  windows  of 
which  were  not  partially  closed  :  many  were  shut 
up  altogether ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  town 
the  expression  was  equally  decided.  Many  per- 
sons already  appeared  in  black ;  certainly  no 
Court  order  was  necessary  to  make  the  mourning 
universal.    These  open  demonstrations  of  regret 
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have  their  value,  because  they  broadly  give  the. 
lie  to  those  who  had  insulted  and  libelled  the 
Queen,  and  who  would  (if  they  could)  have  mis- 
represented the  state  of  public  opinion  :  for  the 
rest,  it  is  not  pomp  of  outward  show,  "  nor  cus- 
tomary suits  of  solemn  black,"  that  can  denote 
the  feelings  of  the  British  people  truly. 

Thursday  morning  the  body  of  Her  Majesty 
having  been  enveloped  in  a  sear-cloth,  and  at- 
tired in  a  shroud,  was  placed  in  a  cedar  shell. 
Lord  and  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton 
were  present  while  the  body  was  put  into  it. 
The  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  household  and  Al- 
derman Wood's  family  were  in  deep  mourning. 
Mr.  Wood,  the  son  of  the  Alderman,  arrived 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  with  directions  from  his 
father.  On  the  arrival  of  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  de- 
spatches were  transmitted  by  the  Council  for  the 
return  of  Mr.  Mash  and  others  from  Ireland,  to 
attend  to  the  preparations  for  the  mourning  to 
be  worn  by  the  Royal  Family's  servants.  Seve- 
ral persons  called  at  Brandenburgh  House,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  remains  of  Her 
Majesty  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  Her  Majesty's 
wish  "  not  to  be  made  a  show  of,"  it  was  thought 
proper  to  refuse  the  applicants  their  request. 
Her  Majesty's  body  decomposed  so  rapidly,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  enclose  it  immediately  in 
a  lead  coffin. 

H 
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An  anxious  observer  of  the  state  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's mind  in  the  latter  melancholy  period  of 
her  life,  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  She  has  fallen  the  victim  of  the  most  cruel 
and  unrelenting  persecution  :  she  must  have  been 
more  than  woman,  more  than  mortal,  not  to  have 
felt  her  wrongs ;  she  was  a  heroine,  and  sup- 
pressed them ;  all  but  those  who  have  an  interest 
to  say  otherwise,  must  believe  and  affirm  that 
she  literally  died  of  grief;  for  the  disease  which 
brought  her  to  the  grave  was  occasioned  by  the 
suppression  of  sorrow.  Apparently  she  was  ever 
the  gayest  of  the  company,  the  life  of  the  house 
she  made  so  happy,  by  her  kindness  and  alFa- 
bility.  She  would  not  that  even  her  friends,  her 
dearest  friends,  should  know  how  much  she  suf- 
fered ;  but  it  is  difficult  always  to  deceive  the 
anxious  eye  of  affection  and  devoted  friendship  ; 
and  those  who  were  most  with  her,  and  knew  her 
best,  saw  with  pain  that  her  spirits  were  all 
forced — that  her  gaiety  was  not  that  of  the  heart — 
that  she  suffered  most  deeply,  and  felt  all  her 
wrongs  with  the  most  bitter  anguish,  the  more 
heart-rending  that  she  would  not  admit  the  sym- 
pathy of  friendship,  for  she  would  never  own  her 
grief;  yet,  sometimes,  when  to  a  casual  observer 
she  appeared  to  be  fully  engaged  at  any  amuse- 
ment she  was  fond  of,  when  she  seemed  the  most 
free  from  care  or  thought,  those  who  watched 
her  every  look  with  the  anxious  eye  of  devoted 
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attachment  and  fidelity,  have  seen  the  tear  of 
silent  agony  steal  down  her  cheek,  when  she 
thought  no  one  was  near  who  could  observe  that 
the  Queen  of  England  wept  at  the  cruelty  of  her 
malignant  enemies.  Few  things  during  the  last 
year  of  her  trials  and  sufferings  gave  her  so 
much  pain  as  the  circumstance  of  her  refusal  to 
accept  of  the  grant  from  parliament.  She  had 
originally  determined  in  her  own  mind  to  accept 
it,  as  the  first  gracious  act  of  the  Soverign  to- 
wards her ;  but  she  was  otherwise  advised,  and 
she  yielded  to  that  advice.  But  the  severest 
blow  to  her  feelings  was  the  necessity  which 
forced  her  for  once  to  submit  to  retract  what  she 
had  said  :  firm  as  she  was  of  purpose  and  always 
decisive,  to  yield  to  her  enemies  inflicted  a 
wound  she  never  recovered  :  and  what  gave  more 
anguish  still,  was  the  thought  that  her  eneiriies 
would  in  triumph  exclaim  "  She  had  yielded." 
And  for  what  ?  For  money  ;  which  she  cared  not 
for ;  and  which,  at  last,  she  only  accepted  to 
enable  her  to  pay  her  debts :  for,  at  the  moment 
she  agreed  to  accept  the  money  from  parliament, 
she  had  not  10/.  in  the  house  to  defray  the  com- 
mon expenses  of  the  day,  and  nothing  at  her 
banker  s.  She  expected  that  on  her  agreeing  to 
take  tlie  grant,  government  would  have  given 
her  a  house  and  some  outfit  for  her  establish- 
ment, when  she  would  have  paid  all  her  debts 
and  have  been  quite  satisfied  as  to  pecuniary 
affairs,  for  she  never  valued  monev  for  her  own 
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personal  gratification.     Instead  of  this,  they  de- 
ducted upwards  of  4,000/.  which  they  had  paid 
for  a  carriage  and  house-rent." 


The  following  connected  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Her  Majesty's  illness,  from  another  at- 
tendant, may  help  to  throw  additional  light  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject : — 

Early  in  last  week  Her  Majesty  felt  herself 
greatly  indisposed,  in  consequence  of  having 
taken  a  very  large  dose  of  magnesia,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  created  an  obstruction  in  the 
bowels,  which  was  followed  by  inflammatory 
symptoms.  On  Thursday  last  she  was  attended 
by  three  physicians.  Dr.  Maton,  Dr.  Warren, 
and  Dr.  Holland.  In  the  course  of  that  day  Her 
Majesty  was  copiously  bled  ;  she  passed  a  quiet 
night,  but  her  symptoms  remained  the  same. 
The  following  day  she  was  immersed  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  warm  bath,  which  mode- 
rated the  pain,  but  in  other  respects  was  un- 
availing. Connected  with  the  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  was  a  nausea  at  the  stomach,  which 
repelled  both  food  and  medicine.  Another  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Ainslie,  was  now  called  in,  and  Her 
Majesty's  legal  advisers,  most  of  whom  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  off  for  their  different  circuits, 
also  attended  for  the  arrangement  of  her  pro- 
perty and  other  legal  matters ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  her  Will  was  then  drawn  up.     She 
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'  passed  an  indifferent  night,  but  towards  the 
morning  of  Saturday  obtained  some  tranquil 
sleep,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  was  able  to 
keep  some  gruel  on  her  stomach.  She  slept 
great  part  of  this  day,  which  induced  some  ob- 
servers to  believe  that  an  inward  mortification 
had  commenced.  She,  however,  continued  tole- 
rably easy,  and  passed  that  night  better  than  the 
preceding  one ;  but  Sunday  produced  no  appa- 
rent change  in  her  symptoms.  In  the  course  of 
this  day,  Dr.  Baillie  was  sent  for  by  express  to 
Gloucestershire.  During  the  night  of  Sunday 
she  had  some  relief,  and,  for  the  first  time,  hopes 
began  to  be  entertained  that  she  had  passed  the 
crisis  of  her  disorder.  In  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day her  state  was  certainly  more  favourable  than 
it  had  been.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  that 
day  Dr.  Baillie  arrived,  and  immediately  held  a 
consultation  with  the  four  other  physicians.  Her 
Majesty  had  been  bled  with  leeches,  and  found 
herself  able  to  retain  on  her  stomach  a  little 
arrow-root,  and  some  medicine  ;  she  had  also,  at 
her  own  request,  been  raised  from  her  bed,  and 
was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  where  she  was  first 
seen  by  Dr.  Baillie.  From  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances the  medical  gentlemen  viewed  the 
case  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they  had 
before  done,  but  hesitated  to  pronounce  the 
Queen  out  of  danger;  though,  as  was  natural, 
the  hopes  of  her  domestics,  and  others  personally 
interested  in  her  recovery,  outstripped  the  caution 
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of  the  physicians.  Still  Her  Majesty  was  ex- 
tremely weak  and  feeble  from  her  long  and  acute 
sutferings,  and  the  small  portion  of  sustenance 
that  she  had  been  able  to  take  :  and  when  she 
spoke  (which  he  did  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
her  property  and  other  matters)  she  was  very 
faint,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  be  revived  from 
time  to  time  by  a  smelling  bottle.  On  Tuesday 
morning  it  was  evident  Her  Majesty,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  had  suffered  a  relapse,  or  rather 
that  the  favourable  appearances  of  the  day  had 
been  merely  delusive.  The  primai-y  cause  of 
suffering  had,  in  fact,  been  permitted  to  go  too 
far  before  medical  advice  was  resorted  to ;  and 
the  disorder  was,  therefore,  much  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  when  it  was  first  attempted  to 
be  relieved.  At  this  time  the  Queen  herself 
gave  up  all  hope,  and  declared  she  could  not 
survive  the  day.  About  noon  she  complained  of 
violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  were  shortly 
followed  by  convulsion  ;  a  strong  opiate  medi- 
cine was  now  administered,  which  allayed  the 
pain  for  a  moment,  but  produced  for  an  hour  or 
two  a  disposition  to  dose.  About  three  o'clock 
the  pains  returned,  attended  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  Every  means  that  skill  and  at- 
tention could  devise  were  now  employed  by  the 
physicians,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  About  four 
o'clock  Her  Majesty  became  rapidly  worse,  her 
respiration  was  difficult ;  about  eight  she  sunk 
into  a  state  of  entire  stupor,  and  having  lain  for 
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two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  that  state, 
at  length  breathed  her  last. 

The  following   anecdote  illustrates  Her  Ma- 
jesty's kind  disposition,  and  the  complacency 
with  which  she  regarded  the  termination  of  her 
life  : — "  The  Queen  told  the  domestics  that  at- 
tended her  on    Sunday  last,   that   she  wished 
Mr.  Busch  to  come  to  measure  her  for  her  coffin ; 
she  asked  again  if  he  was  come ;  the  servants 
made  excuses ;  she  told  them  he  must  make  the 
shell   of  ced^r  wood.     Mr.  Busch  had  done  a 
little  work  for  her  in  cedar  wood  (a  bookcase) 
at   Connaught-place,   before   she  left   England, 
and  lately  she  gave  him  an  order  to  make  a 
writing-desk   of  cedar-wood,  an  exact  copy  of 
one  she  had  bought  at  the  late  D^uke  of  Kent's 
sale  ;  this  was  made,  and  vvhen  finished,  sent  to 
herhouse  in  South  Audley-street ;  and  she  ordered 
the  one  bought  at  the  Duke  of  Kent's  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  because  she  had  heard 
that  he  had  given  an  order  to  Mr.  Denew,  the 
auctioneer,    to  purchase  the   desk,   as  he   was 
anxious  to  have  it  as  a  relic  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  having  seen  him  frequently  writing  at  it. 
This  was  twelve  months  ago,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  had  never  thought  of  it,  until  she  sent  the 
desk.     But  this  was  Her  Majesty's  disposition  ; 
she  was  always  planning  to  do  some  kind  act. 
The  executors  having  seen  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  government  undertaker  being  ordered  to  ar- 
range for  the  funeral,  they  have  "complied  with 
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Her  Majesty's  wish.     Mr.  Busch  was  sent  for, 
and  made  the  shell." 


The  announcement  of  Her  Majesty's  death  by 
the  different  conveyances  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing from  London,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, was  received  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  The 
shops  at  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Rochester,  Can- 
terbury, &c.  &c.  were  instantly  closed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  keep  them  so,  partially,  till  after 
Her  Majesty's  funeral. 

The  line  of  houses  from  the  Pulteney  Hotel, 
westward  to  Hyde  Park-corner,  were  shut  up, 
with  two  exceptions — one  of  them  the  mansion 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord 
G.  Cavendish  were  quite  closed. 

A  Common  Council  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  the  14th,  relating  to  the  subject 
of  Her  Majesty's  decease  ;  and  several  other 
bodies  also  gave  notice  of  meetings  for  a  similar 
subject.  Among  these,  the  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
mersmith, who  had  been  always  conspicuous  for 
their  attachment  to  their  persecuted  Queen,  M'ere 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  public  tribute  to  her 
memory.  The  following  requisition  was  signed 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  individuals  in 
the  neighbourhood  : — 

'^  We,  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  this  hamlet,  request 
you  will  forthwith  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  evincing  the  respect  of  tke  inhabitants  at  large  lor  the 
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memory  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Consort  of 
George  IV. 
'*  To  Mr.  James  Gomme,  Churchwarden,  of  Hammersmith, 
Aug.  10,  1821." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  annexed  Circular  was 
sent  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Committee 
for  arranging  Her  Majesty's  escort  from  Ham- 
mersmith to  London  on  the  day  of  her  visit  to 
St.  Paul's:— 

"  SiK, — You  arc  requested  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  Her  late  Majesty's  Escort  Committee  at  the  Hammer- 
smith Coffee-house  on  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, to  adopt  such  steps  as  may  appear  necessary  in  order  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Her  Majesty,  by  forming  a 
procession  to  attend  her  funeral. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  Aug.  10,  1821.  "  J.  Bowling,  Chairman." 

The  following  Circular  had  been  issued  to  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  part  of  the  late  proces- 
sion to  St.  Paul's :  - 

"  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Qneen-street, 
"  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  Aug.  9,  1821. 
"  Sir. — In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  and  lamented 
death  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Committee  to  request  the  fiivour  of  your  attendance  at 
a  meeting,  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on 
Saturday  evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  such  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed  suitable 
to  testify  to  the  world,  the  last  mark  of  respect  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Thomas  Benson^  Hon.  Sec," 
I 
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These  were  not  the  only  public  testimonials  of 
the  love  and  veneration  in  which  Her  late  Majesty 
was  held.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestrymen  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  parish  church  should 
be  hung  with  black,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  was  on  the  death  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  this  example  of  proper  feeling  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others. 

While  these  melancholy  preparations  were 
going  on  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  public  on 
this  calamitous  occasion,  the  official  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  proceeded  but  slowly.  In- 
deed, none  had  yet  been  commenced  except  such 
as  were  indispensable.  Mr.  Holroyd,  attended 
by  some  of  his  men,  repaired  on  the  10th  to 
Brandenburgh-house,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  purpose  of  soldering  down  the 
leaden  coffin  in  which  the  cedar  shell  containing 
the  royal  corpse  was  placed.  The  melancholy 
task  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Al- 
derman Wood  and  some  of  Her  Majesty's  upper 
domestics,  who  thus  took  their  last  view  of  their 
beloved  mistress.  The  body  had  not  undergone 
so  great  a  change  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  Her  Majesty's  disorder.  The 
features  still  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  placid  yet  dignified  look  for  which  in  life  they 
were  remarkable.  After  the  body  was  thus  for 
ever  shut  from  human  eye,  a  black  pall  was 
thrown  over  the  coffin. 
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-The  same  day,  an  interview  took  place  at  the  . 
Home  Department  Office,  between  Sir  G.  Nayler, 
of  the  Heralds'  College,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
making   some  necessary    preparations,  and  for 
issuing  orders  for  regulating  the  procession  on 
the  removal  of  her  Majesty's  body  from  town  to 
Harwich.     Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Office,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  house  ,  of .. 
Bailey  and  Sanders,  His  Majesty's  upholsterers, 
&c.  subsequently  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hob-  ,- 
house,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  . 
funeral  preparations  only  as  far  as  would  be' 
requisite,  whether  His  Majesty  should  decide  that 
Her  Majesty's  remains  should  be  interred  either 
at  Windsor  or  Brunswick.    Her  Majesty's  coffin 
(the  interior  one)  was  lined  with  white  satin,  the 
bottom  covered  with  a  satin  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low of  the  same  at  the  head.  Her  Majesty,  prior 
to  her  dissolution,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried 
in  a  night-dress  of  her  own,  and  not  in  a  shroud  : 
her  wish  was  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Bailey  and 
his  assistants,   in  the   presence  of  Lord   Hood, 
Lady  Hood,  Lady  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilde,  Alder- 
man Wood,  Sec.  removed  the  body  from  the  board 
on  which  it  was  laid  out,  into  the  coffin,  it  having 
been    previously  attired  in  the  grave  clothes, 
viz.  a  long  white  linen  night-gown  with  a  frill 
round  the  neck,  and  a  plain  cap  on  the  head. 

The  outside  coffin  was  made  of  fin   mahogany, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  furniture. 
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and  ornamented  with  gold  nails,  placed  in  the 
form  of  diamonds  on  the  sides,  the  lid  and  ends 
corresponding.  The  cedar  coffin  was  very  su- 
perb, and  precisely  of  the  same  size,  form,  and 
materials,  as  that  of  Her  late  Majesty. 

On  the  day  upon  which  Her  Majesty  honoured 
Drury-lane  theatre  with  her  presence,  she  was 
more  than  usually  unwell,  and  her  confidential 
attendants  strenuously  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  not  to  visit  the  theatre.  Her  Majesty, 
however,  said  she  did  not  like  to  cause  disap- 
pointment to  a  single  individual,  and  she  was 
determined  to  go.  Towards  evening  she  ap- 
peared still  more  indisposed,  but  this  did  not 
alter  her  purpose.  Shortly  before  she  left  home 
she  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  warm  water, 
with  the  usual  effect,  and  she  seemed  much 
better.  The  ride  to  the  theatre,  however,  ap- 
peared to  discompose  her,  and  on  her  return  she 
was  worse  than  she  had  been  before,  and  the 
symptoms  of  disease  from  that  time  hourly  gained 
ground. 

The  conduct  of  the  Queen's  enemies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Funeral,  was  at  least  consistent: 
every  paltry  slight  and  mortification  that  could 
suggest  themselves  to  petty  minds  were  inflicted 
on  her  in  her  lifetime  ;  and  the  same  vexatious 
conduct  was  now  pursued  towards  her  deceased 
Majesty's  representatives.  The  Queen's  house- 
hold and  her  executoi"s  complained  with  great 
justice  of  the  indecent  hurry  with  which  it  was 
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proposed  to  send  away  Her  Majesty's  remains. 
It  was  at  first  required  that  the  body  should  be 
moved  on  Monday,  but  this  was  represented  to 
be  absolutely  impossible.  After  a  delay  of  one 
day  for  the  removal  had  been  obtained  with 
much  difficulty,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proces- 
sion should  be  only  two  days  on  the  road,  and 
that  the  embarkation  should  take  place  on  the 
second  day.  As  the  distance  of  Harwich  from 
Hammersmith  is  not  less  than  80  miles,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  journey  could  not  be  performed  in 
two  days,  except  in  that  precipitate  pace  which 
is  never  adopted  even  at  the  funeral  of  the* 
meanest  individual.  And  what  was  the  meaning 
of  all  this  haste?  The  unworthy  excuse  offered 
by  government  was,  that  it  was  the  Queen's  own 
wish  to  be  removed  in  three  days  :  as  if  Her  Ma- "^ 
jesty  could  have  wished  that  her  remains  should 
be  hurried  away  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  decorum  even  of  the  most  common  funeral ; 
as  if,  in  fact,  she  meant  any  thing  more  than  that 
she  should  be  removed  with  all  reasonable  speed 
from  the  land  of  those  persecutors  who  she  felt 
would  not  allow  her  to  sleep  in  the  same  grave 
with  her  beloved  daughter.  No :  the  real  reason 
of  all  this  haste  was,  that  every  day  previous  to 
the  funeral  was  a  day  lost  to  the  festivities  of 
Dublin,  which  His  Majesty  was  about  to  visit, 
and  the  moment  the  body  was  embarked  was  to 
be  considered  the  completion  of  her  obsequies. 
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and  the  late  Queen  would  then  be  as  though  she 
had  never  existed ! 


HER    MAJESTY  S  WILL. 

THIS  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Caroline,  Queen- 
Consort  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

1  revoke  all  former  wills. 

I  constitute  and  appoint  Stephen  Lushington,  Doctor  of  Laws> 
and  Thomas  Wilde,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  trustees  and  execu- 
tors of  this  my  will. 

In  execution  of  all  powers  given  me  by  the  will  of  my  late 
mother,  Augusta  Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  I  appoint^ 
limit,  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  trustees,  all  my  right, 
title,  and  interest  under  the  said  will,  and  also  all  the  rest  of  my 
property,  real  and  personal,  debts  and  effects,  of  whatsoever  na- 
ture or  kind  soever,  and  wheresoever  situate,- upon  trust  to  re- 
ceive and  collect  the  same ;  and,  when  collected,  convert  into 
money,  and  invest  it  at  their  discretion  in  the  funds  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  otherwise  ^  and,  upon  further  trust,  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  whole  of  the  said  trust  property  to  William  Austin, 
who  has  been  long  under  my  protection,  on  his  attaining  the  age 
of  21  years  j  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  the  interest  and  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  to  them  may  seem  meet, 
towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  same  William 
Austin  :  And  I  do  declare  that  my  said  trustees  and  executors 
shall  not  be  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  default  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  agent  employed  by  them  or  either  of  them,  but  only 
for  their  own  respective  receipts,  acts,  and  wilful  defaults.  I 
also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  executors,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  and  every  my  documents, 
manuscripts,  papers,  writings,  and  memoranda,  wheresoever 
being  at  the  time  of  my  death.  Caroline,  R.  (Seal.) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  published  this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  1821,  at  Brandenburgh  House,  in  the  presence  of 

H.  Brocoham.  Henry  Holland,  M.D. 

Thos.  Denman.  Hood. 
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This  is  a  Co^il  to  my  Will,  dated  this  3d  day  of  August : — 
I  give  all  my  elothes  here  and  in  Italy  to  Marriette  Brun.  I 
direct  that  a  particular  box,  by  me  described,  be  sealed  with  my 
seal  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Obichini,  of  Colman-street,  merchant  j 
and  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe  him  4,300^.  I  wish  that  govern- 
ment would  pay  the  15,000/.  the  price  of  my  house  in  South 
Audley-street  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  Brunswick.  I  leave  my 
coach  to  Stephen  Lusliington,  my  exectitorj  my  landaulet  to 
John  Hieronymus,  Caroline,  R. 

Witnesses, 

Hood.  T.  Dbnman. 

H.  Brovghxm.  Henrt  Holland,  M.  D. 


This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  last  Will  :— 

I  give  to  John  Hieronymus  and  Marriette  Brun  all  my  bed  and 
table  linen,  which  has  already  been  used.  I  give  to  Louis  Bischi, 
the  sum  of  1,000/.  and  an  annuity  of  150/.  per  annum,  payable 
half  yearly.  I  give  the  large  picture  of  myself  and  late  daugh- 
ter to  the  Cardinal  Albano.  The  half-length  pictiu-e  of  myself, 
to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  I  give  the  picture  of  myself,  which  is 
a  copy  of  that  given  to  the  city  of  London,  to  my  executor,  Ste- 
phen Lushington.  There  are  two  pictures  remaining,  of  which 
I  bequeath  to  the  Marquis  Antaldi  that  which  he  shall  choose  j 
and  the  remaining  one  to  William  Austin.  I  give  to  the  Viscount 
and  Viscountess  Hood,  500/.  each.  I  have  already  given  to 
John  Hieronymus  one  carriage ;  I  also  give  him  the  other  open 
carriage.  I  declare  that  my  interest  under  my  mother's  will  is 
given  to  William  Austin,  as  a  specific  legacy.  I  desire  and 
direct  that  my  body  be  not  opened,  and  that  three  days  after  my 
death  it  be  carried  to  Brunswick  for  interment ;  and  that  the  in- 
scription upon  my  coffin  be — "  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
the  injured  Queen  of  England."  Caroline,  R. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of 

Henry  Holland,  M.  D.  August  5>  1821. 


A  Codicil  to  my  last  Will  :— 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  Austin,  all  my  plate  and  house- 
hold furniture  at  Brandenburgh-House,  and  also  all  unused  linen. 
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I  direct  ray  executors  to  make  application  to  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  pay  to  them  such  sum  of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  I  may  have  paid,  or  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay,  for  the  purchase  of  my  house  in  South  Audley-street  ■.  and  I 

give  and  bequeath sum  of  uibney,  as  my  said  executors  shall 

procure  and  obtain  in  that  respect  unto  them  my  said  executors, 
in  trust  for  William  Austin,  according  to  the  provisions  of  my 
will :  such'su'm  to  be  considered  a  specific  legacy.  And  in  case 
tlie  Government  shall  refuse  to  repay  such  sum,  I  direct  my 
executors  to  sell  my  interest  in  the  said  house,  and  also  the  fur- 
niture and  things  therein.  And  I  give  and  direct  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Austin  in  like  manner,  as  a  specific  legacy ;  but  in  case  the 
Government  shall  repay  the  purchase  money  of  the  said  house,  in 
that  case,  the  proceeds  which  may  be  realized  by  the  sale  are  to 
fall  into  the  general  residue  of  my  estate.  Dated  seventh  day  of 
August,  1821.  Caroline,  R. 

Witness,  Henry  U.  Thomson,  Kensington. 


FUNERAL    PREPARATIONS. 

The  preparations  for  lying  in  state  were  con- 
tinued throughout  Sunday,  and  occasioned  some 
inconvenience  to  the  inmates  of  Brandenbursch- 
House.  Though  on  a  very  limited  scale,  they 
were  not  completed  on  that  day,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  numbers  that  proceeded  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  to  witness  that  solemn  and  im- 
posing ceremony,  returned  disappointed.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  executors  and 
personal  friends  of  Her  Majesty,  during  her  life- 
time, having  been  apprized  that  Her  Majesty's 
remains  would  certainly  be  removed  for  inter- 
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ment  on  Tuesday,  applied  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to 
postpone  it  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  on  the 
ground  that  sufficient  time  would  not  be  allowed 
to  the  mourners  for  preparation.  This  applica- 
tion was  refused  by  the  noble  Lord,  as  was  a 
subsequent  one,  that  the  Royal  remains  should 
proceed  without  the  military  escort. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  to  attend  Her  Majesty's  funeral 
took  place  at  Freemasons'  Tavern.  Mr.  Hume, 
the  member  of  Parliament,  w  as  in  the  chair.  He 
stated,  that  when  Her  late  Majesty  visited 
St.  Paul's,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  was  formed 
for  making  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  attend- 
ance of  the  many  hundreds  of  horsemen  who 
joined  the  procession  on  that  occasion.  That 
committee  had  never  been  dissolved,  although  it 
was  little  anticipated  that  they  would  have  so 
soon  to  meet  on  so  different  an  occasion.  They 
would  proceed  to  consider  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken,  to  enable  them  to  testify  to  the 
world  the  last  respect  to  the  remains  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
paying.  There  would  be  few  of  those  who  came 
forward  on  the  occasion  before  alluded  to,  who 
would  not  be  anxious  to  testify  the  same  respect 
to  her  who  was  now  no  more,  as  when  alive;  and 
the  ulterior  object  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  make 
arrangements  for  such  as  chose  to  assemble  at 
Brandenburgh-House,  and  to  accompany  the  re- 
mains through  the  city,  and  as  far  on  the  road  to 
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Harwich  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  To  effect 
this,  they  ought  to  be  aware  what  were  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  managed  the  removal,  as 
to  time  and  place — whether  the  body  would  be 
removed  on  Wednesday,  or  Thurday.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been  pressing  that  the 
removal  should  take  place  even  on  that  day 
(Saturday.)  (This  statement  excited  consider- 
able sensation.)  The  applications  made  by  num- 
bers of  private  gentlemen  had  been  so  numerous 
as  to  lead  to  expect  that  the  attendance  would 
be  very  great  indeed ;  consequently  an  extended 
committee  would  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
the  requisite  regulations  :  but  as  the  body  of  the 
committee  was  composed  of  those  who  arranged 
the  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  the  public  might 
expect  similar  regularity  on  this  occasion.  Ap- 
plications had  been  made  from  the  majority  of 
those  public  bodies  who  had  gone  up  with  ad- 
dresses to  Her  Majesty  ;  and  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  would,  it  was  believed,  receive 
the  remains  of  Her  Majesty  at  Temple-Bar,  and 
escort  it  through  the  city  in  the  manner  becom- 
ing the  occasion.  It  had  been  considered  by 
some,  that  this  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  For  himself,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son, because  Her  Majesty  was  no  more,  that  they 
should  cease  to  continue  that  repect  which  they 
then  thought  due  to  her.  In  his  opinion,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  people  should  come 
forward,  this  was  the  time.    Her  Majesty,  it  had 
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been  said,  wished  her  removal  to  be  as  free  from 
pomp  as  possible.  She  had,  perhaps,  thought 
that  those  who  had  denied  her  respect  when 
living,  might  be  willing  to  give  it  to  her  when 
dead  ;  and  by  pomp,  she  doubtless  meant  military 
parade.  Certainly  her  wish  should  be  attended 
to  in  this  particular;  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment had  offered  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  escort  the 
body,  he  hoped  the  Executors  would  not  allow 
the  procession  to  be  disgraced  by  the  presence 
of  a  single  soldier.  The  honourable  Chairman 
concluded,  after  some  further  observations,  by 
proposing  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  pay  the  last  marks  of  respect,  for  which  pur-' 
pose  they  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
assemble  to  accompany  the  body  as  far  out  of 
London  as  may  be  agreed  on,  in  carriages  or  on 
horseback. 

This  resolution  was  earned  unanimously. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Committee  : 

''  That  in  consequence  of  the  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  attend  in  the  procession 
on  the  day  of  Her  Majesty's  funeral,  individually, 
as  well  as  in  bodies  of  different  trades,  it  is 
highly  expedient  that  the  most  early,  as  well  as 
the  most  complete,  instructions  be  circulated  by 
this  Committee,  respecting  the  arrangements  to 
be  obseiTed  on  that  day  ;  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  this  committee  do  print  and  distribute 
copies  of  their  recommendations. 
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*'  That  as  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  different 
bodies  that  may  attend  on  foot  to  join  in  the  pro- 
cession, this  committee  do  recommend,  that  the 
stewards  or  conductors  of  such  bodies  to  take  up 
their  ground  eastward  of  Hyde  Park  corner,  as 
they  shall  find  the  same  vacant,  and  to  follow  in 
this  procession  as  far  as  may  be  convenient  to 
them,  with  such  proper  testimonials  of  respect 
as  may  appear  befitting  so  solemn  an  occasion  ; 
and  that  the  bands  of  music  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent trades  do  play  the  Dead  March  in  Saul, 
as  the  body  passes,  and  likewise  lower  their 
banners. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  gentlemen  who 
mean  to  attend  on  horseback,  to  assemble  in 
Hyde  Park  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  inst.  where  the  sub-committee  will 
attend  to  give  them  the  necessaiy  instructions ; 
and  it  is  requested  that  every  gentleman  so  at- 
tending do  appear  in  deep  mourning — crape  hat- 
band, and  black  frontlet  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse : 
gentlemen  are  further  requested  not  to  appear  in 
jockey-boots. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  such  persons  as 
purpose  attending  in  mourning  coaches  or  pri- 
vate carriages,  to  take  up  their  station  in  Gros- 
venor-place,  with  their  horses'  heads  towards 
Hyde  Park  corner,  and  that  they  provide  hat- 
bands for  their  servants.  Gentlemen  are  en- 
treated to  give  the  most  positive  orders  to  their 
servants  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  sub- 
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committee,  who  will  attend  to  conduct  the  ar- 
rangement of  carriages." 


ORDER  OF  THE  CErViMONIAL  OF  THE  PROCESSION  FOR 
CONDUCTING  HER  MAJESTy's  REMAINS  TO  HARWICH. 

The  remains  of  Her  late  Majesty  will  be  pri- 
vately removed  from  Brandenburgh-House  on 
Tuesday  (to-morrow)  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
in  a  hearse  decorated  with  ten  escutcheons,  and 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  preceded  by  the  Knight 
Marshal's  men  on  horseback,  with  black  staves, 
and  followed  by  the  carriages  of  Her  late  Ma- 
jesty, each  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the 
Chamberlain,  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
others  of  Her  late  Majesty's  establishment. 

The  whole  will  be  escorted  by  a  guard  con- 
sisting of  a  squadron  of  the  Royal  regiment  of 
Horse  Guards,  with  a  standard,  which  will  be 
relieved  at  Romford  by  a  like  guard  of  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons ;  and  similar  reliefs  will  take 
place  at  Chelmsford  and  Colchester. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Chelms- 
ford, the  remains  of  Her  late  Majesty  will  be 
placed  in  the  Church  under  a  military  guard  dur- 
ing the  night. 

On  the  following  mornings,  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
procession  will  move  in  the  same  order  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Knight  Marshal's  men,  who  will 
rtmain  at  the  termination  of  the  first  day's  jour- 
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ney),  and  will  lialt  at  Harwich,  where  a  guard  of 
honour  will  be  provided  to  guard  Her  Majesty's 
remains  until  they  shall  be  embarked ;  and  the 
colours  at  that  station,  and  at  Landguard  Fort, 
will  be  hoisted  at  half-mast.  The  body,  attended 
by  those  persons  composing  the  procession,  who 
are  to  accompany  the  same  to  the  Continent,  will 
be  conveyed  on  board  the  Glasgow  frigate,  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

Minute  Guns  w"ill  be  fired  from  Landguard  Fort 
as  soon  as  the  body  is  placed  in  the  boat,  and 
will  be  continued  until  the  firing  is  taken  up  by 
His  Majesty's  ships  in  the  bay. 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  Aug.  12,  1821. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FUNERAL. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Lady 
Hood  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Lord  Liverpool,  had 
for  its  object  to  obtain  some  delay  in  the  removal 
of  Her  Majesty's  remains,  and  also  to  dispense 
with  the  military  guard  of  honour  which  was  to 
foi*m  part  of  the  cavalcade.  Her  Ladyship  was 
unsuccessful  in  both  requests. 

Lady  Ann  Hnmllton  and  Lady  Hood,  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse. 

I'fle  Ladie?  in  attendance  on  Her  late  Majesty 
the  Queen  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  state 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  having  only  received  inti- 
mation this  day,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
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of  the  necessary  preparations  to  make  for  the 
mourning,  they  find  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
dresses  requisite  before  Tuesday  night. 

Unless  the  time  until  Wednesday  morning  is 
allowed  for  the  removal  of  Her  late  Majesty's 
remains,  Lady  Ann  Hamilton  and  Lady  Hood 
will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  the 

funeral. 
Brandenburgh-House,  Saturday  night,  Aug.  11. 

Mr.  Hohhoiise,  to  Lady  Ann  Hamilton  and 
Lady  Hood. 

Mr,  Hobhouse  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  note  addressed  to  him  last  ni^ht  by  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton  and  Lady  Hood,  from  whence 
he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  the  intention  of 
moving  the  late  Queen's  remains,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  the  wish  expressed 
in  Her  Majesty's  will,  should  have  been  so  re- 
cently communicated  to  their  Ladyships ;  the 
anxiety  of  the  King's  servants  to  carry  that  wish 
into  effect  having  been  expressed  to  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  and  Mr.  Wilde  on  Wednesday,  and  at  every 
subsequent  interview,  and  those  gentlemen  having^ 
yesterday  stated  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  removal  of  the  corpse  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Hobhouse  will  lose  no  time  in  despatch- 
ing their  Ladyships'  note  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
will  communicate  his  Lordship's  answer  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

Grosvenor  Place,  August  12,  half-past  8  p.  m. 
To  Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Ann  IXamiltou. 
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Mr.  Hohhouse,  to  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and 
Lady  Hood  (2d  Note.) 

Mr.  Hobhouse  presents  his  compliments  to 
Lady  Ann  Hamilton  and  Lady  Hood,  and  is  di- 
rected by  Lord  Liverpool  to  apprise  their  Lady- 
ships, that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Her 
Majesty's  remains  on  Tuesday  is  irrevocable. 
Their  Ladyships  must  be  aware,  that  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  it  is  extremely  frequent  for  persons 
who  are  to  attend  the  procession  to  follow  after 
the  procession  has  proceeded  far  on  its  route ; 
and  it  is  presumed,  thatif  their  Ladyships  should 
unfortunately  not  be  entirely  prepared  on  Tues- 
day morning,  there  can  be  no  objection*  to  this 
course  being  adopted  on  the  present  occasion. 
Whitehall,  August  12, 4  p.  in. 

Lady  Hood  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

My  Lord, — Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
your  Lordship's  acquaintance,  I  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  I  feel  to  address  you  as  the  Minister  of 
this  country,  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  heart ; 
and  I  am  not  without  the  hope  of  inspiring  you 
with  sympathy  on  this  most  interesting  and  awful 
subject.  I  have  often,  my  Lord,  heard  you  highly 
spoken  of.  Some  time  ago  I  was  acquaiiited 
with  a  Lady  who  was  either  nearly  allied  to  you^ 
or  the  late  Lady  Liverpool.    Her  sentiments  of 
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your  good  principles  inspire  me  with  hope  that 
you  will  act  up  to  that  excellent  monitor  within 
every  one's  breast — '*  To  do  as  they  would  be 
done   by."      Why,   my  Lord,  is  Her  Majesty's 
funeral  thus  indecently  hurried  1   Mr.  Hobhouse 
replied  to  a  note  written  by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton 
and  myself — "  Because  it  was  the  Queen's  re- 
quest in  her  Will."     This  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
and  only  request  of  Her  Majesty's  that  ever  has 
been  complied  with.     And  allow  me,  my  Lord,  to 
put  another  question  to  you — Why  is  there  to  be 
a  guard  of  honour  appointed  to  attend  her  fu- 
neral, which  honour  was  never  given  to  her  during 
her  life?  If  such  is  persisted  in,  I  foresee  much 
mischief,  and  I  fear  bloodshed.  The  people  have 
ever  been  Her   Majesty's    only  friends:    suffer 
them  to  ])ay  their  last  tribute  of  affection  to  their 
beloved  and  injured  Queen,  without  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  military.     I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Her  Majesty  for  the  last  five  months 
through  immense  crowds,  and  not  a  single  acci- 
dent has  ever  occurred.     Why,  my  Lord,  is  the 
corpse  to  be  carried  out  of  the  direct  road  to  dis- 
apt)oint  tlie  people '?  For  Heaven's  sake  revoke 
this  sentence ;  the  evil  of  it  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion.    I  have,  my  Lord,  been  the  companion  of 
the  Queen  for  the  last  five  months:  my  previous 
knowledge  of  her  good  and  estimable  qualities 
alone  induced  me  to  accept  this  situation,  and 
from  seeing  her  deserted  by  all  her  former  asso- 
ciates and  friends.    And  I  can  with  truth  assure 
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you,  that  not  even  her  bitterest  enemy  could 
censure  Her  Majesty's  conduct ;  and  her  death- 
bed, my  Lord — that  awful  moment  to  which  we 
are  all  approaching — is  an  example  to  all  living. 
She  died  in  peace,  I  do  believe,  with  all  the 
world;  and  during  her  illness  frequently  said, 
"  Je  ne  sais  si  en  mourant  j'aurai  a  sufFrir  des 
douleurs  phisiques,  mais  je  puis  vous  assurer  que 
je  quitterai  la  vie  sans  regrets  ;"  and  she  desired 
her  female  attendant,  Marrietti,  to  assure  her  sis- 
ter De  Mont  that  she  had  forgiven  her.  I  have 
one  more  appeal  to  make  to  your  Ldrdship  ;  and 
first  I  will  ask  you  w^hy  the  funeral  of  the  Queen 
of  England  should  be  so  much  more  hurried  than 
that  for  your  Lordship's  late  wife  1  That  event 
proves  your  Lordship's  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Queen  will  not  have  been  dead  a  week  till 
after  ten  o'clock  next  Tuesday  night :  therefore, 
I  trust  your  heart  will  dictate  the  same  degree 
of  outward  respect,  if  not  love,  for  your  Queen. 
And  noWj  my  Lord,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  interruption  to  the 
tranquillity  of  this  house  by  a  show  of  mourning — 
the  having  a  part  of  this  house  hung  with  black, 
which  cannot  be  completed  before  Monday  night, 
if  so  soon,  and  the  proceeding  has  only  been  in- 
terrupted this  day  (Sunday,)  during  the  time 
Her  Majesty's  domestic  chaplain  performed  the 
church  service.  I  trust,  my  Lord,  you  will  not 
order  Her  JMajesty's  funeral  before  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  next.    I  will  only  add,  my  Lord, 
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that  every  word  of  this  letter  is  dictated  by  my- 
self, and  that  I  have  set  down  nought  in  malice  ; 
for  my  late  beloved  mistress  (the  Queen)  set  me 
a  better  example  ;  but  my  conscience  will  not 
allow  me  to  continue  silent,  and  I  entreat  that 
your  Lordship  will  grant  all  the  requests  con- 
tained in  this  letter  ;  and  in  so  doing,  be  assured 
I  shall  ever  feel  the  highest  veneration  and 
esteem,  permit  me  to  add  affection,  for  your  Lord- 
ship ;  and  believe  me,  my  Lord, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Jane  Hood. 

Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  12,  1821. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Combe  Wood. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  to  Lady  Hood. 

Combe  Wood,  August  12. 
Madam — I  have  this  moment  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  Ladyship's  letter,  and  I  think  it 
riffht  to  observe  in  answer  to  it,  that  when  her 
late  Majesty's  Executors  communicated  to  me 
copies  of  her  last  Will,  on  Wednesday  last,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  Her  Majesty  desired, 
that  three  days  after  her  death  her  body  should 
be  sent  to  Brunswick  for  interment,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  give  directions,  in  the  King's  absence, 
that  Her  Majesty's  intentions  in  this  respect  might 
be  carried  into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible; and  I  lost  no  time  in  laying  before  the 
King;  the  directions  which  had  been  issued  for 
this  purpose.    I  have  since  received  His  Majesty's 
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commands  to  continue  to  act  in  conformity  to  the 
orders  first  given.     I  had  directed  that  the  fune- 
ral should  proceed  from   Jirandenbnrgh  House 
to-morrow  morning- ;  but  upon  a  representatioa 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  Lushington  yesterday, 
it  was  agreed  to  put  off  the  departure  till  Tues- 
day, and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  now  acting  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  King's  commands,  as 
well   as  contrary  to    the   intention  of  her  late 
Majesty,  if  I  was  a  party  to  any  further  delay. 
I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  return  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  to  your  Ladyship's  letter ; 
but  I  have  been  ready  from  the  beginning  to 
communicate  with  Her  Majesty's  executors  on 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  on  this 
melancholy  occasion ;  and  it  has  been  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  King  and  his  Government  that  every 
thing  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  becoming, 
orderly,  and  decent  manner.     I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Liverpool. 

Viscountess  Hood,  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  Lordship's  letter,  and  though  certainly 
not  according  with  my  wishes,  yet  please  to  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  the  promptness  of  your  reply. 
But,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  material  part  of  my 
letter  which  you  have  not  answered,  (my  ques- 
tion)— ^\Vhy  is  a  Guard  of  Honour  appointed  to, 
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attend  Her  Majesty's  funeral  ?  I  can  venture  to 
pronounce,  if  there  are  no  soldiers,  there  will  not 
be  any  disposition  to  tumult ;  therefore  I  do  most 
earnestly  pray  your  Lordship  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  Her  Majesty's  remains  having  any  other  guard 
than  that  of  the  people.  They  were  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, during  her  life,  the  most  welcome  attend- 
ants, and  surely  if  your  Lordship  is  so  tenacious 
in  strictly  adhering  to  Her  Majesty's  request  in 
her  Will,  you  cannot  fail  being  equally  so  in 
complying  with  what  I  am  sure  would  be  Her 
Majesty's  wish,  was  she  living  to  speak — as  it  was 
ever  her  earnest  desire  to  have  40-  soldiers,  l?ut 
to  be  attended  and  guarded  solely  by  the  hearts 
of  her  people.  In  their  love  she  ever  confided ; 
and  surely,  my  Lord,  you  will  not,  at  this  awful 
moment  of  her  interment,  act  so  decidedly  con- 
trary to  her  inclination. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  last  letter  to  your 
Lordship,  that  the  persdn  sent  by  government  for 
providing  the  mourning  for  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vants did  not  arrive  at  Brandenburgh-House  till 
yesterday  noon ;  consequently  neither  Lady  Ann 
Hamilton,  Lord  Hood,  nor  myself,  and  several 
gentlemen,  could  think  it  requisite  to  be  in  Siicli 
haste  to  order  their  mourning  ;  and  until  Doctor 
Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde  arrived  at  Branden- 
burgh-House late  yesterday  evening,  we  could 
not  form  any  idea  of  the  funeral  being  fixed  for 
so  early  a  day. 

I  must  again  repeat,  that  on  no  occasion  what- 
ever has  the  government  ever  ordered  the  troops 
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to  attend  Het  Majesty ;  I  trust,  therefore,  your 
Lordship  will  not  think  of  such  a  measure,  upon 
this  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  funeral ;  and  I 
also  conclude,  from  your  Lordship  not  replying 
to  that  part  of  my  letter  respecting  Her  Ma- 
jesty's removal,  that  the  procession  will  be  or- 
dered to  move  in  the  direct  and  nearest  road 
through  the  City  of  London,  as  I  am  informed 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London 
intend  meeting  the  funeral  procession  at  Temple- 
bar  ;  and  surely  your  Lordship  will  not  offer  an 
insult  to  so  ancient  and  respectable  a  body,  who 
have  ever  sheVn  their  attachment  to  the  Royal 
family.  I  flatter  myself  your  Lordship  will  for- 
give my  thus  troubling  you,  and  impute  it  to  ray 
zeal  and  attachment  to  my  much-loved  and  de- 
parted Queen ;  and  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  Lordship's  humble  Servant, 

Jane  Hood. 
Brandenburgh-House, 
Sunday  evening,  Aug.  12,  1821. 

Answer. 
Coombe  Wood,  Sunday  Night,  Aug.  12. 
Madam, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  Ladyship's  second  letter ;  and  I  must  only 
repeat,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  King's 
commands  as  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
Her  Majesty's  funeral  (whatever  these  arrange- 
ments may  be,  have  been,  or  will  be,  duly  com- 
municated from  the  Secretaiy  of  State's  Office 
to  Her  Majesty's  Executors ;)  and  I  am  under 
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the  necessity  of  adding,  that  no  discussion  can 
take  place  with  any  other  persons  on  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  obedient  humble  Sei*vant, 

Liverpool 

The  Viscountess  Hood. 


LYING  IN  STATE. 

On  Monday  morning,  soon  after  ten  o'clock, 
the  undertaker's  people,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
had  prepared  the  Marble  Hall  at  Brandenburgh- 
House,  for  the  reception  of  the  Royal  corpse,  in 
order  to  its  lying  in  state.  The  Marble  Hall  is 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the  ground  floor, 
adjoining  the  apartment  in  which  Her  Majesty 
died.  The  walls  and  floor  of  this  hall  were 
covered  with  black  cloth,  that  on  the  walls 
arranged  in  festoons,  and  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  ceiling  were  also  covered  with  the  same 
material ;  but,  unlike  the  other  preparations  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many 
lately,  the  ceiling  was  not  covered  at  all.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  immediately  facing  the 
entrance,  a  plain  square  caiiopy  of  black  cloth 
was  erected,  and  underneath  stood  the  trestles 
intended  to  support  the  coffin.  The  entrance 
hall  and  vestibule  were  entirely  covered  with 
black. 

The  workmen  having  so  far  completed  the  ar- 
rangements, repaired  to  the  adjoining  apartment 
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to  remove  the  royal  colfin,  and  place  it  beneath 
the  canopy  ;  but  the  door  was  found  to  be  locked ; 
nor  could  the  key  be  found  any  where.  Appli- 
cation was  made  successively  to  all  the  members 
of  the  household,  we  understand,  but  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  it.  More  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  was  spent  in  useless  enquiry  after  it ; 
and  at  length  Mr.  Thomas  directed  the  workmen 
to  open  the  door  by  taking  off  the  lock.  This 
being  effected,  the  royal  coffin  w^as  placed  in  the 
situation  prepared  for  it. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the  crowd  at 
the  Lodge  was  every  moment  accumulating  ;  but 
a  strong  party  of  the  Bow-street  patrol  had  the 
command  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  only  such 
persons  as  they  thought  proper.  This  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  and  turmoil  throughout  the 
day  ;  and  the  murmurs  w^ere  loud  and  incessant — 
both  at  the  Lodge  gates,  and  ;it  the  stable-yard, 
both  of  which  were  surrounded  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  people,  chiefly  females,  very  respectably 
attired  in  deep  mourning,  who  toiled  and  struggled 
hour  after  hour  with  infinite  perseverance.  Iliis 
scene  continued  till  after  three  o'clock,  when 
they  were  somewhat  pacified  by  its  being  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted after  six  o'clock. 

It  was  not  till  that  hour  that  the  ceremony  of 
"  lying  in  full  state"  commenced.  During  this 
time,  however,  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentiy 
were  admitted  in  small  parties ;  and  on  no  former 
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occasion  of  the  kind  did  we  ever  witness  such  a 
manifestation  of  mehtal  affliction.  The  ladies, 
for  the  most  part,  wept  audibly — many  threw 
themselves  upon  their  knees  before  the  coffin, 
and  clasped  their  hands  convulsively.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  we  observed  among  the 
company  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  who  approached 
the  Royal  coffin,  and  fervently  kissed  it.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  and 
appeared  so  absorbed  in  grief,  that  her  Ladyship 
had  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  her  from  the 
melancholy. scene. 

At  length  six  o'clock  arrived  and  full  state 
commenced,  but  there  was  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  of  the  usual  ceremonies  on  these 
occasions. 

Ah  ample  pall  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
white  sarsnet,  was  thrown  over  the  coffin,  turned 
back  so,  as  to  show  its  foot,  and  a  very  indifferent 
imitation*  of  the  Royal  Crown  was  placed  on  a 
golden  fringed  purple  velvet  cushion  at  its  head ; 
but  the  pall  was  unadorned  with  a  single 
escutcheon.  Three  gigantic  candles  burned  on 
either  side  the  coffin  ;  immediately  over  it  ap- 
peared an  emblazonment  of  the  Royal  arms  in 
a  lozenge-shaped  cloth  of  silver;  six  smaller 
escutcheons,  with  the  arms  of  Britain  and  Bruns- 
wick quartered,  were  displayed  near  it ;  and  the 
walls  were  gloomily  enlightened  with  a  few 
silver  sconces.  The  only  persons  officially  in 
attendance  o\\  thg  part  of  Govcniment,   were 
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three  Grooms  of  the  Great  Chamber,  Messrs. 
Nost,  Gardner,  and  Seymour,  and  two  of  the 
undertakers'  men.  There  were  no  noble  mourners, 
no  Pursuivants  in  their  tabards,  no  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  nor  any  of  the  usual  accompani- 
ments to  denote  the  high  rank  of  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

The  gates  at  the  Lodge  were  now  thrown 
open,  and  many  hundred  persons  rushed  tumul- 
tuously  down  the  avenue,  but  an  order  was  given 
almost  immediately  that  no  more  should  be  ad- 
mitted. There  was  no  thoroughfare  through  the 
room  of  state,  but  those  who  first  obtained  ad- 
mittance found  it  so  extremely  difficult  to  get 
out  again,  that  much  confusion  appeared  likely 
to  ensue,  and  therefore  the  order  to  close  the 
gate  again  was  issued. 

The  Royal  corpse,  however,  continued  to  lie  in 
this  state  till  late  at  night. 


A  MEETING  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL.  j 

On  Monday,  Aug.  13th,  pursuant  to  requisition, 
an  extraordinary  Court  of  Common  Council  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  best  means  of  testifying,  by  some  outward  de- 
monstration of  respect,  the  warm  feelings  of  regard 
and  attachment  which  the  Citizens  of  London 
entertained  for  the  memory  of  Her  late  Majesty 
the  Queen.  The  Court  was  filled  at  an  early 
hour,  and  most  of  the  Members  appeared  in  deep 
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monrnin<^.  The  requisition  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  having  been  read, 

The  Lord  Mayor  rose  and  said  that  he  felt 
great  regret,  in  common  with  the  whole  Court, 
that  they  had  been  called  together  under  the 
present  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had  fixed 
first  upon  Tuesday  for  holding  the  Court,  but 
some  circumstances  had  lately  occurred,  and 
certain  changes  having  been  made  in  the  pro- 
ceedings respecting  t|ie  funeral  of  the  Queen,  he 
thought  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  assem- 
bled this  day,  it  appearing  to  him  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  Court  should  be  even  rather  in 
haste,  than  too  late  in  the  expression  of  their 
feelings. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  then  rose  to  submit  a 
Resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  Court.  The 
worthy  Alderman  remarked,  that  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  propose,  he  had  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible  to  state  particu- 
lars, lest  any  in  this  court  should  be  carried  away 
so  far  by  their  prejudices  as  to  interrupt  that 
harmony  and  unanimity  which  was  so  desirable 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  There  were  few 
who  would  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  Queen 
was  not  an  object  of  persecution  since  she  set  her 
foot  upon  these  shores;  and  supposing  it  even 
possible  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes, 
yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  provocations  (hear.)  History 
afforded  no  parallel  to  the  sufferings  which  this 
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illustrious  woman  underwent — for  the  stories  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  or  Catherine,  did  not  speak  at  all 
so  feelingly  to  the  heart.     Her  virtues  and  her 
weaknesses  were  still  the  theme  of  party  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  they  became  matter  of  history  that 
justice  would  be  done  them,  and  another  great 
bard  might  then  arise,  who,  by  presenting  her 
privations  in  their  proper  light,  would  draw  tears 
from  every  eye.     The  Queen  did,  indeed,  pos- 
sess a  courage  and  strength  of  mind  under  mis- 
fortune, of  which  history  presents  no  parallel. 
But  it  might  be  asked  why,  if  she  bore  up  so 
long  against  misfortunes,  it  should  be  now  said 
that  her  premature  death  was  owing  to  their 
accumulation'?    To  this  he  would  answer,  that 
though  she  made  great  exertions  at  the  time,  yet 
her  constitution  was  more  jand  more  enfeebled 
by  them.     Whilst  the  strength  was  apparent  to 
all,  the  consequent  debility  was  felt  only  by  her- 
self; and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  could 
not  afford  such  repeated  claims  upon  its  exeiHi 
tions.     This  was  exactly  the  case  of  Her  Mdti 
jes^y,  and  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  there 
was  no  doubt,  as  he  himself  could  testify  from 
his  own  constant  observation  for  weeks  together. 
In  that  time  he  witnessed  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners and  the  dignity  of  her  deportment.     But  he 
perceived,  with  sorrow,  that  though  she  affected 
to  be  in  good  spirits,  yet  the  concealment  of  her 
grief  arose  alone  from  indisposition  to  give  pain 
to  her  friends.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she 
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said,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  "  I  am  not  an 
ambitious  woman — my  only  wish  is  to  be  com- 
fortable with  a  few  friends  round  me.    I  have  no 
disposition  to  disturb  the  King,  but  I  wish  as  a 
woman  to  protect  my  honour,  and  as  a  Queen  to 
defend  my  rights."     She  went  on  to  say,  "  The 
physicians  know  not  my  malady,  it  is  here"  (lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  her  breast.)    It  might  be  ima- 
gined that  such  a  woman  died  the  death  of  a 
Christian — that  she  parted  with  this  world  with- 
out rearet.    She  seemed  to  court  death,  and  was 
continually  saying,  "  T  am  not  sorry  to  die,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  forgive  my  ene- 
mies."    (Hear.)     Even  at  the  critical   moment 
that  she  was  signing  her  last  will,  the  energy  and 
fortitude  which  she  displayed  seemed  something 
more  than  human.'    It  riiight  be  said  that  she  re- 
signed her  soul  to  her  Maker  with  more  than  the 
fortitude  of  her  sex,  but  with  all  the  resignation 
of  a  Christian.     These  were  facts  which  spoke 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man ;  and  yet,  incre- 
dible as  it  might  seem,  there  were  persons  base 
enough  to  misrepresent  even  her  last  moments. 
And  was  it  not  true  that,  in  all  her  troubles,  the 
indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed  came  al- 
most entirely  from  what  were  called  the  best 
classes  of  the  community  '?  On  the  day  of  the  Co- 
ronation he  himself  had  seen,  not  merely  well 
dressed,  but  elegantly  dressed  persons  offering 
indignities  to  the  Queen.     Yet  though  her  life 
was  a  tissue  of  persecutions,  it  would  seem  that 
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in  her  death  she  was  to  be  honoured.  Thoii2:h 
she  could  not  g^et  a  house  to  shelter  her  head  in 
whilst  alive,  now  that  she  was  dead,  her  remains 
were  to  be  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse  (hear.) 
She,  that  had  not  a  single  vessel  sent  to  bring 
her  to  this  country,  was,  it  seems,  to  have  a 
squadron  in  taking  her  out  of  it  (hear.)  Whilst 
alive,  her  only  guards  were  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
])le  ;  but  when  dead,  she  was  to  be  surrounded  by 
soldiers.     This  reminded  him  of  the  treatment  of 

the  great  bard  of  antiquity,  of  whom  it  was  said — 

'  J 

"  Seven  wealthy  toAvns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 

^     Through  which  tlie  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Or,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  an  elegant 

niptje*""  poet — 

"  The  great  have  still  some  kindnea^  in  r^sene, 
They  help, to  bury  whom  they  helped  to  Rtarve."     (Hear.) 

The  ^vorthy  Alderman  concluded  by  saying, 
that  they  could  not  make  the  Queen  retribution 
for  what  she  suffered ;  yet  it'  was  their  duty  to 
offer  to  her  memory  every  mark  of  respect.  He 
then  proposed  the  first  resolution,  which  being 
seconded  by  Mr.Favell,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Favell  then  said,  that  the  first  Resolution 
navmg  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  Cor- 
poration, he  thought  it  right  now  to  propose  the 
particular  measures  for  carrying  that  feeling  into 
effect.  He  thought  that,  waving  all  party  consi- 
derations, it  was  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Citi- 
zens to  pay  dutiful  respect  to  the  remains  of  the 
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Queen  of  England,  as  it  passed  through  their 
city  (hear.)  At  the  same  time,  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  course  of  the  funeral  would  not  be 
so  directed  as  to  take  away  from  the  citizens 
the  opportunity  of  paying  her  the  honours  which 
were  due  to  her  rank  and  eminent  private  vir- 
tues.    He  then  proposed  the  second  Resolution. 

Mr.  Deputy  Painter  observed,  that  the  Queen 
had  desired  to  have  her  funeral  as  private  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Jupp  said  that  this  did  not  seem  to, be  the 
wish  of  the  Government,  as  appeared  from  their 
sending  a  body  of  horse  as  an  escort  (hear.) 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  Sheriff  and  Re- 
membrancer should  wait  upon  Lord  Liverpool, 
to  ascertain  what  time  the  procession  was  to  be 
in  waiting  at  Temple-bar.  The  Court  then 
a,djourned.  ,^,^^., 

,„  ,The  Sheriffs,  immediately  after  the  Court  was 
,pv^r,  proceeded,  with  the  Remembrancer,  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  they  luid 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Hobhouse.  /      i^ 

Sheriff  Waithman,  ,a^  the  High  Sheriff,  stated 
that  they  attended  in  conformity  with  the  Reso- 
lutipnsiof  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held 
that  day,  and  expressed  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  citizens  and  public  in  general  expected  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  best  respects 
to  the  Royal  remains,  and  the  disappointment 
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which  would  be  occasioned  if  they  should  be  sent 
any  other  road  than  through  the  City. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  it  was  usual  to  convey  the 
corpse  of  any  of  the  Royal  Family  under  a  mili- 
tary escort,  which  could  not  pass  through  the 
City  without  first  communicating  with  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Sheriff  Waithman  said,  certainly  that  might  be 
done,  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  military  escort  to 
attend  the>  corpse. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  then  said,  he  would  represent 
what  had  been  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
that  an  early  answer  should  be  given  to  the 
communication. 

The  Sheriffs  then  returned,  leaving  the  Remem- 
brancer to  wait  for  the  answer. 

At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  the  following 
answer  was  returned  : — 

"  Whitehall,  13th  August,  1821. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  Common  Council,  held 
this  day,  to  inform  you  that  all  the  arrangements 
for  her  late  Majesty's  funeral  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  laid  before  the  King ;  and  that  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  Royal  corpse  should  pass 
through  the  City,  in  its  way  from  Brandenburgh 
House  to  Harwich,  the  port  at  which  it  is  to  be 
embarked  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to 
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Jiriinsvvick,  in  conformity  to  the  desire  expressed 
in  her  late  Majesty's  Will.— I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  huuible  Sei*vaiit, 

H.  HOBHOUSB." 
"  To  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  &c." 


EXACT   ROUTE    OF   THE    PROCESSION   NOT    KNOWN. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Waithman,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  rout.e  by  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's remains  were  to  be  conveyed  from  Branden- 
burgh  House,  sent  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  :— 

"  My  Lord— As  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  request  your  Lord- 
ship to  inform  me  by  what  route  the  remains  of 
her  late  Majesty  are  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
County  from  Brandenburgh  House. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Waithman." 

"  Bridge-street,  Aug.  10,  1821,  half-past  10,  evening. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Liverpool." 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  returned : — 
"  Fife  House,  Aug.  13,  half-past  11. 

"  Sir — I  have  this  moment  received  your  let- 
ter, and  must  refer  you  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department  for  particulars.  The  directions  are, 
that  the  remains  of  her  late  Majesty  shall  be 

N 
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conveyed  by  the  New-road  to  Romford,  and  then 

by  the   direct   road    to   Harwich. — I  have  the 

honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Liverpool.  " 
•*  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithraan." 

The  Lord  Mayor  issued  a  Proclamation  early  in 
the  evening,  suggesting  to  the  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don the  propriety  of  marking  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  her  late  Majesty,  by  shutting  up  their 
shops  on  the  morrow. 


COMMITTEE    AT   FREEMASONS     TAVERN. 

The  Freemasons'  Tavern  was  besieged  by 
crowds  of  people  during  the  evening,  and  up  to 
a  late  hour  at  night,  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
route  which  the  procession  was  to  take  on  Tues- 
day. The  Committee  sat  to  a  late  hour,  and  a 
General  Meeting  was  held  up  stairs,  at  which 
Mr.  Haydon  presided,  to  wait  the  determination 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  official  communication  that  might  arrive  in 
course  of  the  evening. 

A  good  deal  of  discontent  was  manifested 
■within  and  without  doors,  but  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  disorder  occurred  throughout  the  night. 
It  was  determined,  that  if  no  official  communica- 
tion were  received  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  gentlemen  who  proposed  to  attend  the  pro- 
cession QU  horseback,  should  meet  at  Hyde  Park 
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Corner  at  six  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  move  forward.  Persons  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  every  outlet  by  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  remains  to  be  carried ;  and,  should  the 
procession  not  pass  by  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  in- 
telligence was  to  be  communicated  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  the  horse- 
men to  join  it  immediately. 

At  four  o'clock  the  following  communication 
was  made  : — 

"The  Committee  have  received  assurances  from 
the  following  Gentlemen,  of  their  intention  to 
attend  the  Funeral  Procession  of  her  late  Majesty, 
to-morrow,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  viz  : — 
Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart,  M.  P.  ;  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, Bart,  M.  P. ;  Hon.  Grey  Bennet,  M.  P. ; 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
M.P.;  S.  C.  Whitbread,  Esq.  IVCP. 

"  Freemasons'  Tavern,"  "  A.  WILSON,  Chairman.''  . 


TUESDAY,    AUG.    14th, 

Being  the  morning  appointed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Her  Majesty's  Remains  from  Branden- 
burgh  House,  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  was  in  motion  at  an  early  hour,  to 
witness  the  solemn  spectacle.  The  morning  was 
unusually  dark,  and  rain  falling  without  inter- 
mission, added  to  the  gloom  which  the  solemn 
affair  of  the  day  was  calculated  to  create.  But, 
notwithstanding   the   weather,   the   roads  were 
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lined  shortly  after  day-break.  Persons  in  coaches, 
chaises,  caravans,  and  on  horseback,  as  Avell  as 
thousands  of  individuals  on  foot,  mostly  attired 
in  respectable  black,  were  proceeding-  towards 
Brandenburgh-House  ;  and  to  behold  this  zealous 
and  disinterested  devotion  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  noble  and  feeling  hearts  was  not 
the  least  affecting  occurrence  of  the  day.  We 
proceed  now  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
details  of  this  interesting,  yet  melancholy  cere- 
monial, in  the  order  as  they  occurred. 


BRANDENBURGH-HOUSE — FUNERAL  ARRANGEMENTS — 
PROTEST    OF   THE    EXECUTORS. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
who  had  been  appointed  conductor  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's funeral,  arrived  at  Brandenburgh  House  soon 
after  five  o'clock,  preceded  by  the  hearse,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  and  the  mourning  coaches,  with 
the  various  funeral  habiliments  and  parapher- 
nalia. There  were  about  twenty  coaches  and 
six,  the  horses'  heads  ornamented  with  plumes. 
The  hearse  was  rather  a  small  one,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  profusion  of  black  plumes  :  on  each 
side,  the  royal  arms,  quartered  with  those  of  the 
Brunsw^ick  family,  were  emblazoned  in  scarlet 
and  gold.  This  gave  to  the  vehicle  rather  a 
splendid  appearance. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  George  Nayler,  as 
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Servants  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  of  her 
other  officers,  occupied  places  in  these  coaches  ; 
and  the  whole  were  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  ranks. 

Mr.  Bailey  now  gave  orders  for  every  person 
to  be  in  readiness  to  depart  with  the  procession ; 
and  he  went  into  the  stateroom,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officers  to  deliver 
up  the  body  to  the  persons  in  waiting,  who  would 
carry  it  to  the  hearse.  The  persons,  whose 
names  are  above  mentioned  (except  Mr.  Wilde) 
were  in  the  state  room  at  this  period.  Sir  George 
Nayler  stood  in  his  state  dress,  at  the  foot  of 
Her  Majesty's  coffin ;  on  his  right  was  Mr. 
Woods,  the  Herald,  holding  in  his  hand  the  direc- 
tions from  His  Majesty's  government,  authorizing 
him  to  remove  the  body.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  state  apartment  stood  the  officers 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Grooms  of  the  Great 
Chamber,)  in  plain  dress  black,  not  their  state 
attire.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were  arranged 
Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  Mr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Chippenden  (the  Assistant  Conductor,)  Al- 
derman Wood,  Reverend  John  Page  Wood,  Her 
Majesty's  Chaplain,  Count  Vassali,  &c. 

On  the  body  of  Her  Majesty  being  demanded 
of  the  executors,  Dr.  Lushington  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  Sir  George  Nayler  and  Mr.  Bailey,  you  know 
what  has  already  taken  place  upon  the  subject 
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of  her  late  Majesty's  interment ;  you  know  what 
has  been  the  expressed  wish  of  Her  Majesty's 
executors,  upon  the  necessity  of  delay,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  preparations  for  so  long  a 
journey,  and  also  upon  the  disgraceful  conduct 
that  has  been  persisted  in  by  His  Majesty's  go- 
vernment (in  such  direct  opposition  to  the  known 
Will  of  her  late  Majesty,)  in  forcing  into  the 
funeral  procession  a  great  body  of  soldiers.  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  removal  of 
Her  Majesty's  body,  in  right  of  the  legal  power 
which  is  vested  in  me  by  her  late  Majesty,  as 
executor.  Proper  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
and  the  long  journey,  and  voyage  by  sea,  have 
not  been  made — there  has  not  been  time  for  it; 
and  I  command  that  the  body  be  not  removed  till 
the  arrangements  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  deceased  are  made." 

Mr.  Bailey. — "  I  have  orders  from  government 
to  remove  the  body,  which  is  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  I  must  do  my  duty. 
The  body  must  be  removed." 

Dr.  Lushington. — "  Touch  the  body  at  your 
peril.  You  have  no  power  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Her  Majesty's  Executors,  and  they  do 
their  duty  by  protesting  against  such  an  usur- 
pation." 

Mr.  Bailey. — "  You  do  not  mean  to  use  vio- 
lence, and  prevent,  by  force,  the  removal  of  the 
body,  I  trust,  Doctor  Lushington  ? '  • 
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Dr.   Lushington "  I  shall   use   no    violence 

myself." 

Mr.  Bailev. — "  Nor  recognise  it  in  others  1 " 

Dr.  Lushington. — "  I  shall  neither  assist  in  or 
recommend  violence,  nor  shall  I  join  the  pro- 
cession in  my  official  character  of  executor,  but 
merely  go  as  a  private  individual,  to  show  my 
respect  for  Her  Majesty." 

Mr.  Bailey. — "  Very  well,  Sir ;  I  shall  dis- 
charge my  duty  firmly,  and,  I  trust,  properly." 

At  half-past  seven  the  hearse  drew  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  bearers  were  ordered  to  be  in  rea- 
diness. Sir  George  Nayler,  attended  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Messrs.  Seymour,  Gardner,  and 
Nost,  went  into  the  State  apartment,  and  taking 
the  cushion  and  crown  from  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
he  bore  it  to  the  coach  immediately  preceding 
the  hearse,  and  one  of  the  attendants  placed  it 
on  the  seat.  The  pall  was  next  brought  out,  and 
placed  also  in  the  same  coach.  The  bearers, 
twelve  in  number,  then  advanced,  and  took  up 
the  coffin  to  bear  it  to  the  hearse.  The  scene  in 
the  interior  of  the  hall  at  this  moment  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  inferior  domes- 
tics, who  were  not  to  accompany  the  funeral, 
had  assembled  in  the  passage  to  take  a  last  view 
of  the  remains  of  their  lamented  Mistress ;  and 
these,  with  several  private  persons,  lined  the 
room  on  each  side.  When  the  bearers  advanced 
towards  the  door,  the  women  sobbed  aloud ;  and 
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one  threw  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  eTincedthe 
most  violent  and  impassioned  grief.  Those  of 
the  other  sex  shed  tears  plentifully  as  the  body 
passed  ;  and  several  hurried  out  to  see  it  depo- 
sited in  the  hearse.  This  having  been  done,  un- 
der the  immediate  inspection  of  Sir  George  Nay- 
Jer,  that  gentleman  with  his  attendants  entered 
the  carriage  in  which  the  crown,  &c.  were 
placed.  The  carriages  for  the  mourners  then 
came  to  the  door  in  succession. 

While  Mr.  Wilde's  coach  was  stopping  at  the 
door  of  Brandenburgh  House,  a  message  was 
sent  from  him,  that  he  wished  to  see  Mr.  Bailey. 
This  gentleman  immediately  went  to  the  state- 
apartment  wliere  Mr.  Wilde  was,  and  on  enter* 
ing  it  Mr.  Wilde  presented  him  with  a  written 
protest  against  the  removal  of  her  Majesty's 
body.  He  then  addressed  Mr.  Bailey  in  very 
warm  language,  declaring  the  conduct  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  be  most  disgrace- 
ful, as  well  as  illegal.  He  declared  that  the 
body  was  taken  by  force  against  the  will  of  the 
executors,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Bailey  to  give 
him  some  information  as  to  where  he  intended  to 
fake  the  procession,  by  what  route,  and  where 
was  its  destination  ? 

Mr.  Bailey  complained  that  every  impediment 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  the  removal  of  the  body.  He 
then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper,  and  read 
from  it  the  route  of  the  procession  ;— 

o 
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**  The  funeral  cavalcade  to  pass  from  the  gate 
of  Brandenburgh  House  through  Ilammersmith> 
to  turn  round  by  Kensington  gravel-pits,  near 
the  church,  into  the  Uxbridge-road,  to  Bays- 
water  ;  from  thence  to  Tyburn-turnpike,  down 
the  Edgeware-road,  along  the  New-road,  to 
Islington,  down  the  City-road,  along  Old-street, 
Mile-end,  to  Romford,  &c.  A  squadron  of  Ox- 
ford Blues,  from  Brandenburgh  House  to  Rom- 
ford, to  attend  the  procession  ;  a  squadron  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons  from  Romford  to  Chelms- 
ford, anotiier  squadron  of  the  same  regiment  from 
Chelmsford  to  Colchester,  another  escort  from 
Colchester  to  Harwich,  where  a  guard  of  honour 
is  in  waiting.'' 

Mr.  Wilde  declared  that  he  would  not  go  with 
the  procession  in  the  route  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  nor  should  the  body  be  taken  except  by 
force  ;  and  when  the  body  stopped  at  the  first 
stage,  he  probably  should  be  there  to  exercise 
his  legal  right  as  executor  (which  was  superior 
to  any  usurped  power  then  exercised  by  the 
officers  employed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers)  to 
have  the  body  removed  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  that  of  her  late  Majesty,  without  squa- 
drons of  soldiers. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  his  orders  were  impe- 
rative, and  nothing  should  prevent  him  from 
doing. his  duty.  He  would  take  upon  himself  the 
peril  o(  removing  the  body. 


The  following  was  the  order  of  the 

PROCESSION. 

Twelve  horse  soldiers  (Blues)  two  and  two. 

1st  carriage. 
f  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing -v 
Page)      *''^    seTvants    of    her    Majesty's  fp 
®    i     Chamberlain,  and   Longuez,  the  C      ° 
^     black  servant.  ^ 

2d  carriage. 
/•Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing^ 
Page  )      ^''  Wilde's  male  and  female  ser-  U 
^    i      vants,  and  a  servant  or  Sir  George  I      ° 
^     Nayler.  ^ 

3d  carriage. 

^Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing.^ 
p        \     James  Thomas,  Esq.  of  the  Lord/p 
°    S     Chamberlain's  Office,  with  a  gen- r      ® 
C     tleman  in  same  department.  j 

Two  soldiers  on  horseback. 

His  Majesty's  eight  Deputy  Marshals,   two  and 
two,  in  state,  on  horseback  : 

Mr.  Cubb,  Mr.  Shelton, 

Mr.  Knapman,  Mr.  Birch, 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ryer, 

Mr.  Jolly,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Twelve  Pages  on  horseback,  two  and  two,  with 
black  cloaks  and  hatbands. 

Her  late  Majesty's  state  carriage,  with  six  horses, 
containing  Sir  George  Nayler,  in  his  state  dress 
as  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  accompanied  by 
Mr,  Woods,  the  Herald.     Sir  George  carried  th« 
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Crown  and  Cushion  from  the  state  aparlinent  to 
the  door,  and  having  got  into  the  carriage,  they 
were  placed  on  his  lap  by  the  Herald,  who  after- 
wards took  a  seat  by  his  side,  with  their  backs 
towards  the  horses.  The  cushion  was  about  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  wide — ^black  velvet,  edged 
with  gold  fringe,  and  a  large  gold  tassel  at  each 
of  the  four  corners.  It  was  an  imperial  crown 
which  was  carried  upon  the  cushion. 

Two  of  her  Majesty's  state  servants  behind  the 
carriages. 

Squadron  of  horse,  two  and  two,  attended  by 
their  commanding  officer. 

Hearse  with  eight  black  horses. 


Page  /  \  Page 


Page        \     BODY.      /    '    pjjge 


Page  \  /  Page 

J  Each  side  of  the  hearse  was  decorated  with  an 
escutcheon.  Postillions  in  black  rode  upon  the 
two  leading  horses.     At  the  end  of  the  hearse 
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was  an    imperial  crown  with   the   letters   C.  R. 

The  horses   in  the  hearse  and  the   coaches  also 

were  decorated  with  lari^e  black  feathers. 

Four  soldiers,  two  and  two. 

Trumpeter. 

Eighteen  soldiers,  two  and  two. 

\4th    Mourning    coach    and  six,   in. 
»  age^     which  was  alone,  Lord  Mood,  her^  "^S® 
^     Majesty's  Chamberlain. 

V.5th  Mourning  coach   and  six,  con. 
Pages      taining  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Ha_^Page 
(     milton. 

^  6th  Mourning  coach  and  six,   con-^ 
*  ^S^i    tainingDr.Lushington  and  his  lady.  i"^§® 

Pap-P^^^^^  Mourning  coach  and  six,  pre-)  p 
^  I     pared  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde,      i      *=»® 

C8th  Mourning   coach   and  six,  con-J 

Page<      taining  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  andCpage 

/      Count  Vassali.  V 

/9th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  con-*^ 
/     taining  Capt.  Ilesse  and  Mr.  Wil-| 

Pao-e/     ^^^  (^^"  ^^  ^^^  Robert),  her  lateV  p 
'^  \     Majesty's  equerries,  with  the  Rev./      ° 
Mr.   Wood,  her  Maji'sty's  chap- 
1^  lain,  and  Mr.  William  Austin.      J 

10th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  con- 
P        C      tainingLieuts.llownamandFlynn? 
*^*g^j     with   two   other    gentlemen    be-V^''*S* 
longing  to  the  household. 

11th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  con- 
(      tained  Mr.lTieronymous,  her  Ma- J 
J     jesty's  steward,   Mariette    Brunnf  p 
Pages     *(De   Mont's  sister).  Lady  Hood's  r^'*^® 
/     female  servant,  and  Lady  A.  fla-\ 
•       milton's. 
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12th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  con- 
p       i      tained  her  Majesty's  three  pages,  }  r> 
^^^^l      Mr.  Melburn,  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  ^  ^^® 
Mr.  Nicolini. 

13th  Mourning'  coach  contained  Mr.  Bailej, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  accompanied 
the  procession  to  Brunswick,  to  see  the  last 
rites  performed  over  the  body  of  her  Majesty, 
according  to  his  instructions  from  the  British 
government. 

A  carriage  with  a  servant,  contain-  I 

Page  j      ing  luggage  belonging  to  the  dif-  [  Page 
ferent  persons  in  the  cavalcade. 

The  carriages  of  different  gentlemen,  the  friends 
of  her  late  Majesty.  .^^ 

The  Committees  of  Hammersmith  and  London, 
two  and  two. 

The  hamlet  of  Hammersmith,  as  the  procession 
passed  up  the  Broadway,  presented  a  striking 
spectacle.  The  windows  of  the  houses  were 
filled  in  every  part,  chiefly  with  females,  all  in 
the  deepest  mourning ;  and  a  great  nuinber  of 
men  had  climbed  upon  the  roofs,  and  even  upon 
the  chimneys,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  procession.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  vehicles  of  every  kind  were  drawn  up,  and 
seats  or  standing  places  on  them  were  purchased 
eagerly,  at  from  l^-.  to  3s:  The  owners  of  some  of 
the  carts  and  waggons  had  provided  canopies  of 
carpet  or  sail  cloth,  which  protected  the  occu- 
piers of  seats  from  the  rain,  and  these  men  made 
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a  very  xjonsiderable  sura  by  their  speculation. 
The  space  between  these  carriages  and  the 
houses  was  completely  filled  with  spectators  on 
foot,  many  of  whom  were  without  umbrellas,  or 
any  other  than  their  ordinary  covering  ;  but  the 
heavy  rain  which  continued  to  fall  the  whole  of 
the  morning  did  not  dismay  them.  We  saw  hun- 
dreds of  women,  of  all  ages,  standing  patiently 
beneath  the  pelting  shower,  and  bearing,  witli^r. 
out  a  murmur,  the  rude  assault  to  which  they 
were  every  minute  subject,  from  the  want  of 
common  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

As  the  procession  moved  along,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  assembled  multitude  with  mourn- 
ful earnestness.  The  great  majority  of  the 
female  spectators  were  in  tears,  and  many  wept 
aloud  as  they  took  their  last  view  of  the  hearse. 
The  fair  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  evinced  the 
strongest  sensibility  upon  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion. They  were  seen  at  their  windows  gazing 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  solemn  spectacle,  and 
many  were  heard  to  sob  aloud,  apparently  in  the 
greatest  agony  of  grief. 

When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
Broadway,  the  spectators  were  gratified  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights,  we  believe, 
ever  witnessed.  The  children,  male  and  female, 
of  Latimer's  Charity-school,  issued  from  the 
school-house,  in  their  best  dresses,  wearing  crape 
upon  their  hats,  and  each  bearing  a  small  white 
basket  filled  with  choice   flowers.     'J  he  sides  of 
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the  basket  were  covered  with  crape.  The  little 
ones  having  ranged  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalcade,  in  projjer  order,  two  and  two,  thej 
proceeded  on,  strewing  their  flowers  in  the  road 
as  they  walked  along.  The  extremely  neat 
dresses  of  the  children,  with  their  simple  but 
earnest  manner  of  performing  this  ceremony, 
excited  the  highest  admiration  and  the  deepest 
sympathy.  It  imparted  a  degree  of  painful  in- 
terest to  the  scene,  that  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  an  02)portunity  of  ])ehoIdingit. 

These  children  had  been  furnished  with  their 
baskets  on  Monday,  and  they  went  round  on  that 
day  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet, 
and  begged  from  each  a  supply  of  the  best 
flowers  in  the  garden. 

The  children  walked  bareheaded,  and  bore 
the  heavy  rain  with  great  cheerfulness.  W  hen 
f  heir  stock  of  flowers  was  exhausted,  tliey  walked 
out  of  the  line,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road 
until  the  procession  had  passed  them,  when  they 
returned  to  the  school-house. 


ASSEMBLAGE    IN    HYDE    PARK. 

While  the  arrangements  for  the  procession 
were  forming  at  Brandenburgh  House,  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  horsemen  and  pedestrians  was 
collected  at  Hyde-park-corner,  which  increased 
rapidly  from  live  until  eight  o'clock,  by  whicii 
timGitwasprofUgions,notwithstandingthedeluge 
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of  rAin  which   continued  without  intermissioii 
the  whole  morning,  as   if  the  verj^  heavens  were 
weeping    in   sympathy  with  the   hearts    of  the 
English  people.      By  half-past  six  a  considerable 
body  of  horsemen  having  assembled  by  appoint- 
ment inside  the  Park-gate,   all  habited  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  wearing  sa*ble  cloaks,  crape 
hatbands,  and  scarfs,  and  other  badges   of  grief» 
they    proceeded  to    Hammersmith,  amidst    the 
sorrowful   ejaculations    of   th'e  people,   for  the 
purpose    of     falling    in    with    the    procession. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  turnpike,  the  populace  in- 
sisted that  the  horsemen  should  pay  no  toll,  it 
being,  we  believe,  a  popular  error  that  funerals 
pay  no  toll  under  any  circumstances.      The  gen- 
tlemen  themselves  seemed  willing  to  pay,  but 
hesitating  in  consequence  of  the  calls  from  the 
crowd,  the  keeper  closed  the  gate  against  them, 
upon  which  the  populace  instantly  tore  it  from 
its  hinges,  and  dashed  it  on  one  side ;    nor  did 
they,  suffer  any  horseman  who  passed  afterwards 
to  pay.     Shortly  after  this,  a  doubt  seemed  to 
prevail  as  to  which  route  the  procession  would 
adopt,  and  the  anxiety  upon  this  subject  soon 
became  extremely  intense.     Every  coach,  every 
horseman,    or   even    foot-passenger,   who    came  ^ 
from  the  direction  of  Hammersmith,  was  ques- 
tioned with  the  greatest  eagerness  as  to  whether 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter:  and  each  suc- 
ceeding   person    interrogated    *^ave  a   different 
answer  from  the  preceding  oiie.      At  about   a 
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quarter  past  eight,  it  was  announced  tbat  the 
procession  was  moving  along  the  road   at   the 
otiier  extremity  of  the  Park,  and  instantly  the 
whole  crowd  streamed  off  with  all  the  speed  iit'' 
their   power  to  the  Oxford^street  gate.      Here 
they  found  that  the  same  uncertainty  prevailed 
^  at  Ilyde-park-corner  ;  and,  after  having  waited 
with  great  patience  for  half  an  hour,   another 
yeport  was  circulated  that  the  procession  was 
goi,ng  along  by  Knightsbridge.       Immediately 
the  whole  Park  was  covered  with  a  moving  cloud 
of  umbrellas,  the  people  having  made  their  way^ 
Qver  all  parts  of  the  wall  along  the  Edgewarej^ 
road,  and  directing  their  course  back  again  t<H 
Hyde-park-corner.      Still    the   route    remainedr 
unascertained,  and  it  was  now  understood  thajt 
i^ot  even  any  of  the  persons  at  Hammersmith, 
except  the  undertaker,  M'ho  was  in  the  confidence 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  were  informed  of 
the  intended  line  it  was  to  take.      This  circum-r^ 
stance  appeared  to  excite  a  general  murmur^  9/^ 
in<iignation.  3     .n.q  oi 

,  Multitudes  proceeded  on  to  Hammersmith,  aj^r 
the  more  certain  way  of  avoiding  the  frustratioi^  j 
of  their  purpose,    ^ut  the  greater  number  ap- 
peared to  conclude,  from  the  stationary  appear- 
ance  of  some  of  the  Friendly  Societies*   flags,, 
whic^i,  with  emblems  of  mourning   attached  to 
them,  \yere  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession, 
that  it  would  certainly  pass  that  way.     However, 
once    more  (in   consequence  of  the  arrival  of  H; 


horseman  with  the  intelligence,)  it  was  unde^ 
stood  that  the  procession  was  about  to  pass  the 
other  way  ;  and  again  the  immense  multitude 
rolled  back  the  whole  length  of  Hyde-park  to 
the  Edgeware-road,  and  again  disappointment 
alone  awaited  them.  The  angry  feeling  iexcited 
against  the  authors  of  this  irritating  suspense 
became  considerably  enhanced  by  a  suggestion, 
that  the  different  horsemen  who  had  given  the 
false  intelligence  at  various  times,  were  persons 
expressly  employed  to  deceive  the  people  with 
unfounded  reports,  and  thereby  call  off  their  at* 
tention  from  the  direction  in  which  the  procession 
was  to  move.  At  this  period  the  whole  length 
of  the  Edgeware-road  was  thronged  to  excess  as" 
far  as  we  could  see  ;  and  vast  numbers  made' 
their  way  to  the  Paddington-road,  under  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  the  destined  route.  A  long 
line  of  carriages  also  blocked  up    each  of  the 

various    roads    throui>h    which   there    was  anv 

o  .      , * 

chance  of  the  procession  pasising.     It  ribw  ap- 
proached to  eleven  o'clock,  and  nothing  but  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest,  the  most  heart-rooted  atlec- 
tionand  grief,  could  account  for  the  extraordinary  ; 
patience  and  seii'-devotion  with  which  this  jm^ - 
mense  concourse  of  persons,  male  and  fevn^u^j 
endured  uuintermitting  fatigue,  wet  and  hung.er,j 
for  a  space  of  six  hours;  and  still,  although    the 
water  streamed  in   torrents  from  their  drenclieil 
limbs — although  they  were  hardly  able  to  stand, 
from  incessant  running  in  evpry  direction  during,, 
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the  whole  morning,  and  although  almost  fainting 
from  exhaustion  and  want  of  food,  they  main- 
tained an  unshaken  resolution  to  undergo  every 
possible  extremity  of  suffering  from  hardship  or 
privation,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering a  parting  blessing  on  the  cold  remains  of 
their  lamented  Queen.  .fjj  jgni'';.?; 

At  length  the  arrival  of  one  or  two  horsemen 
from  Hammersmith,  known  not  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Government,  who  informed  the  anxious 
inquirers  that  surrounded  them,  that  the  inost> 
probable  course  for  the  procession  to  adopt  was 
by  Knightsbridge,  induced  the  crowd  to  traverse 
Hyde-park  a  fourth  time,  and  take  their  final 
stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde-park-corner; 
where,  during  another  hour  of  susj^ense  and 
anxiety,  they  remained  until  the  approach  of  tho 
procession  wa?  at  length  announced  in  reality. 


RC^UTEFROIkJ  JIAMMERSMITH  tO  HYDE-PARK-CORNER. 

f.  ' 

The   procession    moved    on,  at  a  slow  pace, 
through  the  immense  crowds  that  lined  each  side 
of  the  road.     The  order  was  not  interrupted  till  * 
its  arrival  at  Kensington  church.     The  consta*^ 
bles   and  police    officers,   who,    by    that    time,  ' 
headed  the  procession,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  out  ^ 
of  the    direct   road   leading   to  Piccadilly,    by' 
guiding  it  along  Church-street,  which  is  by  Ken- 
sington church  ;  and  thus  to  convey  Her  Majesty's 
remains  into  the  Bayswater-road,  following  the 


route  previously  marked  by  Mr.  Bailey.  This 
w^s  promptly  and  loudly  resisted.  The  pei^lfe 
cried  out  "  Shame  !  Shame  !r— through  the  City! 
jXhrough  the  City !''  but  findingthat exclamations 
wowld  avail  but  little,  they  resisted  with  per- 
sonal force.  A  stout  scuffle  ensued  ;  and  as  no 
military  had  yet  arrived,  the  populace  triumphed. 
This  brought  the  procession  to  a  stand-still.  A 
communication  of  what  had  passed  was  made  to 
superior  powers  lower  down  in  the  procession  ; 
and  while  this  was  taking  place,  the  people,  as- 
sembled in  Church-street,  set  to  work  with  an 
alacrity  and  success  that  were  truly  surprising,  to 
render  ineffectual  an  attempt  to  pass  that  way^ 
by  .blocking  up  and  cutting  up  the  street  I 
Waggons,  carts  &c,  were  brought  and  placed 
across  the  street  ;  the  linch-pins  were  taken  out 
and  some  of  the  wheels  taken  off;  and  all  the 
horses  were  removed.  Higher  up  the  stones 
were  removed  ;  trenches  were  dug  in  the  road- 
way ;  even  the  water-pipes  were  opened.  Crow-, 
bars  and  jDokers  were  at  work,  and  the  workmen 
were  cheered  with  cans  of  porter  and  with  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  A  stoppage  of  as 
impassable  a  nature  was  thus  created,  in  less 
t4ian  half  an  hour,  as  ever  was  raised  by  a  re- , 
treating  army  to  check  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy. 
A  waggon,  containing  baggage  belonging  to  the 
second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  was  seized  and 
placed  in  Church-street.  The  Serjeant  who 
commanded  the  party  immediately  represented 
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to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  the  great  inconvenience  the 
delay  would  occasion  hivn  and  Iiis  party,  as  they 
liad  a  long  march  before  them.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son immediately  addressed  the  populace,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  delay  would  be  of 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  soldiers.  The  sliort 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  was  received  with  great  good 
humour ;  the  baggage  waggon  was  instantly  re- 
leased, and  suffered  to  proceed  on  its  journey,  but 
another  waggon  was  instantly  placed  in  the  same 
situation. 

While  these  labours  were  going  on,  a  soldier 
was  forwarded  to  town,  with  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Liverpool  for  orders.  In  the  mean  time  the  whole 
procession  remained  stationary  ;  and  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  Her  Majesty's  remains  with  the 
hearse  stopped  directly  opposite  to  Mr.Cobbett*s 
house.  That  gentleman  had  the  whole  front 
of  his  house  covered  with  black  cloth.  The 
appearance  was  singular,  and  the  attention  was 
respectful. 

ii  As  Mr.  Bailey^  the  conductor  of  the  procession, 
w<Vuld  not  take  upon  himself  tlie  responsibility 
of  moving  in  any  other  direction  than  that  laid 
down  in  the  w  ritten  directions,  the  whole  caval- 
cade halted  until  new  instructions  arrived. 

At  half-past  eleven,  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  ap- 
peared, coming  from  London.  They  were  headed 
by  Sir  Robert  Raker,  the  chief  Magistrate  of  Bow- 
street,  mounted  on  an  officer's  horse;  and  on 
each  side  gf  him   was  a  military  officer.     Sir  Ro- 


bert  and  the  officers  having  reconnoitred  tl»ft 
end  of  Church-street,  and  found  it  impossitjeto 
remove  the  obstruction  mirted  there,  yielded  to 
necessity,  and  gave  orders  iK)v  the  procession^ 
to  move  on  in  a  direct  line,  which  was  complied 
with,  amidst  the  stunning  huzzas  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  could  not  restrain  their  joy  in  liaving 
thus  defeated  the  plan  to  carry  off  Her  Majesty's, 
remains  without  their  even  entering  London. 


KENSINGTON    BARRACKS.  HO 

Their  exultation,  however,  was  doomed  to 
speedy  interruption.  As  soon  as  the  procession 
arrived  at  Hyde-Park  gate,  by  Kensington  Bar- 
racks, Sir  Robert  Baker,  with  some  of  the  sol' 
diers,  entered  it,  with  the  view  of  leading  the 
procession.  The  joy  ceased,  and  loud  cries  were 
iteard  of  "  Shame !  shame!  She  shall  not  go 
through  the  Park  :  let  us  die  first."  Some  one 
crying  out  "  Everyman  in  the  breach  !"  meaning 
the  single  gate  that  was  then  tiirown  open,  about 
twenty  persons  instantly  rushed  into  the  opening, 
seized  the  gates,  dragged  the  keeper  and  his 
helper  forward,  and  closed  them.  This  exaspe- 
rated the  Serjeant  of  the  troops  inside,  who  cried 
out,  "I'll  chop  your  hands  otF  if  you  do  not  let 
go  the  gates."  The  gates  were  again  drawn 
back,  and  again  closed  by  the  people.  Here  one 
ofthe soldiers  ouiBJdej  putting  spurs  to  his  horse. 


dai^lied  up  to  the  gate,  when  a  person  ambiigst 
them  immediately  held  a  great  stick  over  hira, 
crying  out,  "  Let  our  lives  be  lost  before  We  let 
her  pass  this  way."    Here  the  cry  of  "  Murder" 
was  vociferated,  and  a  voice   exclaimed,  *'  Sif' 
Robert  Baker,  remember  you  have  not  read  the 
Riot  Act."     Again  a  soldier  from  the  roadside  of 
the  gate  rode  up  to  cut  those  hanging  on  to  the- 
gate,  when  one  of  the  committee-^men  rode  up^ 
between  them  and  interposed.  The  cry  was  now, 
*'  Horsemen  !  horsemen  !  stand,  in  the  gate."  One 
only  attempting  it,  whose  horse  was  frightened, 
he  could  not  get  him  forward.     Several  persons 
liow  got  up  to  the  gate,  and  though  the  soldiers 
were  not  three  yards  from  it,  several  large  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  military,  one  of  which  struck' 
a  soldier  on  thebreast;  and  the  cry  of  "  Murder!** 
still  continuing.  Sir  Robert  Baker  said,  "Open' 
the  gate,  and  we  will   go  on."    The   gate  w  as 
opened.  Sir  Robert  Baker  came  out,  and  headed 
the  procession,    and  it    procee'ded    on  towards 
Hyde-Park-corner,  the  people  crying  out,  "  The 
Gity  !  the  City  !  Nothing  but   the  City !  Fly  t6' 
Hyde-Park  corner  ;    block  up,  block  up  ;  ererjr 
man   in  the  breach."      The  people  now  began 
to  fly  towards    Hyde-Park-corner,    when    they 
reached  the  gates  they  were  closed,  and  the  mili- 
tary wtere    stationed  close  to    the  gates    inside 
the  park.      The  gates    were  soon  opened  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  come  out  one  by  one ;  they 
w^rethen  closed  again,  and   the  military  rode 
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through  the  crowd  to  Park-lane,  wUh^eir  horse- 
pistols  in  their  hands  r;:  j 


UYDE-PAllK    CORNER. 


After  the  commencement  of  the  procession  had 
passed  Hyde-Park  corner,  and  entered  Piccadilly, 
fresh  interruption  took  place.  Considerable  par- 
ties of  Benefit  Societies,  of  different  trades,  &c. 
who  had  carried  Addresses  to  the  Queen,  ap- 
peared at  this  point  with  their  banners  and  so- 
lemn music,  prepared  to  join  the  procession. 
They  occasioned  some  delay.  Next  it  was  found 
that  Park-lane,  the  then  contemplated  route,  had 
been  stopped  up  almost  as  effectually  as  Church- 
lane  at  Kensington  had  been  preriously  rendered 
impassable.  The  procession  was  thereby  again 
brought  to  a  complete  stand-still,  one  that  was 
rendered  the  more  painful  and  alarming,  owing 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  populace  as  well 
as  of  the  horse  soldiers.  Several  hundreds  of 
Horse-guards  and  of  Blues  lined  the  streets,  and 
the  former  certainly  were  not  hailed  in  a  very 
complimentary  manner  by  portions  of  the  vast 
and  in  many  instances  irritated  multitude  now 
assembled.  Sir  R.  Baker  knew  not  what  to  do  ; 
Officers  of  the  Guards  said  they  must  obey  their 
orders — they  were  positive — they  were  peremp- 
tory. The  people  looked  to  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  particularly  to  several  distinguished 
Citizens  for  them  to  advocate  their  cause  at  this 
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critical  juncture,  with  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities. A  noore  frightful  state  of  things  we 
never  beheld ;  we  apprehended  the  most  dread- 
ful consequences — pistols,  as  well  as  swords, 
were  drawn,  the  Guards  displaying  the  most 
determined  demeanour. 

Mr.  Hurcombe,  the  Common  Councilman,  at 
this  fearful  moment,  rode  up  to  Sir  R.  Baker,  and 
claimed  his  attention,  if  he  had  no  right  to  ask 
that  of  the  officers.  He  said,  amongst  other  ob- 
servations, "  For  Heaven's  sake  !  Sir  Robert,  let 
the  procession  proceed  through  the  City.  You 
see  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  without  such 
course  be  pursued.  If  the  contrary  course  be 
persisted  in,  the  consequences,  I  fear,  must  be 
dreadful.  There  is  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  in  such  case  blood  will  be  spilled — lives  will 
be  lost.  Therefore  reflect  well,  and  let  the  pro- 
cession proceed  through  the  City. 

Sir  R.  Baker. — 1  know  not  what  to  do  ;  the 
orders  are  positive — peremptory :  1  cannot  change 
them. 

Mr.  Hurcombe. — ^\^ou  see  that  the  lives  of  your 
Vellow-citizens  are  placed  in  jeopardy — you  see 
what  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  ;  therefore, 
let  me  beseech  you,  take  on  yourself  the  respon- 
sibility of  ordering  the  corpse  to  pass  through 
the  City.  You  will  thereby  doubtless  save  many 
lives  ;  and  if  you  do  not  pursue  such  course,  and 
Should  lives  be  lost,  who  will  be  answerable  for 
''thtm   after    this   warning  ?       AVill  not    vou   be 


answerable  ?  Then  take  on  yourself  the  responsi- 
bility. '!    i.«'»i:vjj  »»i  c 

Sir  Robert  Baker. — Iwill.  Mi»nr  .  n;  «»t  ^ 
'  He  afterwards  held  a  conversation  with  an 
Officer  of  the  Guards,  who  said  that  his  orders 
were  peremptory,  that  he  could  not  proceed 
through  the  city  ;  and  be  the  consequences  what 
they  might,  he  must  fulfil  his  orders.  He  at  the 
same  time  called  on  Sir  R.  Baker  to  aid  him  with 
the  civil  power  in  the  execution  of  such  duty. 


RETROGRADE    MOVEMENT PARK-LANE. 

Mr.  Bailey  now  intimated  a  desire  that  the  caj- 
valcade  should  again  attempt  to  pass  up  Park- 
lane   into  Oxford-street :  but  it  was   found  im- 
practicable.     The   head  of  the   procession  was 
then  moved  down  the  line  of  Piccadilly,  and  had 
proceeded    nearly    as    far    as    Lord    Coventry's 
house,  when  it  was  met  by  a  fresh  reinforcement 
of  horse-soldiers,    by  whom   its  further  progress 
in  that  route  was  stopped.     The  conduct  of  the 
people  during  this  stoppage,  towards  the  military, 
was  of  a  trying  nature.     After  some  hesitation, 
the  leaders  of  the  procession   and  the  military 
commanders   being  apparently  occupied  in  de^ 
liberating   on  the  course  to  be  taken,  the  whole 
made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Hyde-Park 
corner.     Upon  this  the  mob  gave  a  loud  and  deep 
shout,  and  mud  and  missiles  flew  at  the  soldiery 
from  all  directions.      A  party  of  dragoons  were 


iminediateljr  sent  round  to  Park-lane,  with  strict 
orders  to  remove  the  carts  ;  in  which  service,  we 
regret  to  say,  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  crowd, 
were  badly  wounded,  the  former  with  stones,  and 
the  latter  with  the  swords  of  the  soldiery.  One 
dragoon  had  his  eye  severely  cut  with  a  stone; 
and  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  killed  the  man  with 
his  sabre,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane'inter- 
ference  of  Sir  R.  Baker.  The  line  of  waggons, 
however,  was  so  very  compact,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  them,  and  this  circumstance 
being  communicated  to  the  Magistrates,  whose 
strict  orders  were,  that  it  should  take  no  other 
route  than  that  prescribed  by  the  officers  of  His 
Majesty^s  Government,  it  was,  after  considerable 
stoppage,  agreed  to  open  Hyde-f*ark-gate,  and 
orders  were  given  to  admit  the  whole  cavalcade, 
and  to  exclude  the  crowd,  which  was  at  length 
effected  after  considerable  resistance,  and  pelting 
on  the  part  of  the  latter. 


HYDK-PARK. — FATAL   CONFLICT    BETWEEN    THE 

MILITARY   AND   THE    POPULACE.  ^ 

At  half-past  twelve  the  whole  of  the  funeral 
procession  had  entered  the  Park ;  and,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  a  number  of  people  forced  admis- 
sion. Those  of  the  populace  who  were  excluded 
from  accompanying  the  funeral  in  the  Park, 
turned  up  Park-lane,  and  pursued  the  direction 
of  Oxford-street,  at  a  rapid  rate^     No  further  in- 
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teriuption  took  place  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  pro- 
cession at  Cuinberlaiid-gate.  Some  of  the  more 
zealous  of  the  populace  liuding-  their  efforts  to 
force  a  passage  for  the  hearse  in  a  direct  route 
for  Temple-Bar  frustrated  at  one  point,  now  be- 
thought themselves  of  bringing  their  favourite 
plan  to  bear  by  shutting  Cumberland-gate  against 
the  military.  They  seized  upon  the  iron  gates 
at  this  point,  and  having  closed  them,  collected 
in  great  force,  and  seemed  resolved  upon  keeping 
possession  to  the  last.  Their  object  was,  by  ob- 
structing the  advance  in  this  quarter,  to  force 
the  procession  back  to  Piccadilly,  when,  as  Park, 
lane  was  blocked  up,  it  was  deemed  that  it  would 
of  necessity  take  the  direction  of  St.  James's- 
street.  The  crowd  grew  more  dense  every 
moment  around  the  gate,  and  in  every  avenue 
leading  towards  that  quarter^  a  determined  dis- 
position became  manifest  to  maintain  their  object 
by  forcible  resistance.  The  military,  notwith- 
standing the  great  opposition  they  had  to  en- 
counter, succeeded  in  carrying  the  gates  without 
resorting  to  extreme  measures.  Indeed  the  for- 
bearance displayed  up  to  this  period  was  highly 
praiseworthy.  Having  made  clear  the  passage 
of  the  gates,  the  military  gained  Oxford-street, 
and  were  about  to  proceed  according  to  the  ap- 
pointed route  by  the  Edge  ware- road.  In  this 
design  they  were  rudely  opposed  by  the  popu- 
lace, wiio,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  rushed 
upon    the   horses,   and  seizing   the   bridles,  at- 
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tempted  to  turn  their  heads  down  Oxford-street, 
their  backs  to  Tyburn  turnpike.  The  soldiers 
took  no  other  means  of  repulsing  this  attack  than 
by  repressing  the  people  as  they  advanced  w,i^ 
the  backs  and  sides  of  their  sabres.  ,  ,;^ 

An  eye-witness  of  this  part  of  the  conflict,  and 
particularly  of  the  firing,  states,  that  a  strong 
party  of  Life  Guards  had  been  drawn  across 
Oxford-street,  from  the  top  of  Park-lane,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  cavalcade  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  officer  commanding  it  was  exceed-? 
ingly  active  in  the  distribution  of  his  orders  to 
the  men  posted  at  the  several  points.  Upon  hiii> 
an  attack  was  first  made  by  the  crowd,  whq 
assailed  him  with  brickbats,  stones,  mud,  and 
gravel,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  for  an 
instant,  when  a  more  furious  attack  with  the 
same  sort  of  missiles  was  made  upon  his  parly. 
At  this  period  Sir  Robert  Baker,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  tii rough  the  mob, 
and  to  remove  the  impediments  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Edgew  are-road,  read  the  Riot  Act,  and 
the  military  preparing  to  move,  the  populace 
began  to  retreat  in  all  directions. 

About  thirty  yards  of  the  iron  railing  on  the 
parapet  wall  of  Hyde-Park,  between  Cumber- 
land-gate and  Tyburn-turnpike,  were  torn  down, 
and  a  way  thus  made  for  the  passage  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  materials  of  the  wall  were  imi9«- 
diately  converted  into  ammunition  by  the  crowd, 
and   a  party   of    the   Life    Guards  having  dis- 
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mounted,  advanced  under  the  cover  of  a  double 
line  of  mounted  cavalry,  to  force  the  barricade 
which  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  road,  and 
were  furiously  attacked  by  them.  Orders  were 
then  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  party  to 
charge  the  crowd,  which  they  did,  advancing 
rapidly  upon  them,  and  flourishing  their  swords 
right  and  left,  striking  chiefly  with  the  flat  or 
broad  sides,  but  in  many  instances  using  the 
points  and  edge. 

Upon  this  some  persons  in  the  rear,  presenting 
a  dense  and  formidable  mass,  raised  the  cry  of — 
"  The  soldiers  are  cutting  down  the  people," 
which  was  immediately  followed  up  by  showers 
of  brickbats,  stones,  and  missilesof  divers  descrip- 
tions, which  were  hurled  at  the  soldiers.  The 
pressure  of  the  crowd  continued,  and  the  shower 
of  missiles  was  kept  up  at  so  brisk  a  rate,  thiat 
the  troops  must  have  been  forced  from  their 
ground  had  they  not  adopted  the  most  decisive 
measures.  Several  were  unhorsed  by  brickbats, 
and  many  suflTered  the  most  severe  bruises,  and, 
after  bearing  with  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  these  repeated  assaults,  the 
painful  order  to  fire  was  given.  We  believe  the 
first  discharge  of  carbines  was  over  the  iieads  of 
llie  people,  but  not  having  tiie  desired  effect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  fire  amongst  the  crowd, 
in  consequence  of  whicli  one  person  was  killed  ; 
another,  George  Francis,  a  bricklayer,  mortally 
wounded ;    and  several  others  severely.     One  of 
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the  sufTerers  uas  named  Richard  Honey,  a  car, 
periter,  residing  at  No.  3,  Crown-street,  Soho# 
He  was  shot  at  the  corner  of  Great  Cumberland- 
street,  and  the  bod}^  was  carried  to  the  General 
Townshend,  in  Oxford-street.  Several  were  car- 
ried to  St.  George*s  Hospital.  As  the  carbines 
were  discharged  at  random,  some  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  and  who 
occupied  a  coach  next  to  that  of  Alderman 
Wood,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  ball 
passed  through  one  of  the  pannels  of  the  coach, 
and  came  out  at  the  other  side,  but  most  provi- 
dentially without  any  injury  to  those  within  it. 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  City  of  Quebec  public- 
house,  is  the  mark  of  a  ball  from  a  carbine, 
which  penetrated  between  two  bricks,  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  window,  which  was  occupied 
by  persons  viewing  the  scene  then  passing  in  the 
gtreet. 


CUMBERLAND    GATE    AND    THE    NEW   ROAD. 

The  procession  now  crossed  the  end  of  Oxford- 
street  ;  and,  leaving  Tyburn-turnpike  on  the  left, 
passed  down  the  Edgeware-road  towards  Pad- 
dinoton.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  firing,  the  latter  part  of  the  procession, 
which  during  the  continimnce  of  the  unfortunate 
affray  between  the  military  and  the  people  had 
remained  in  the  Park,  proceeded  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  joined  the  rest  of  the  funeral  train  in 


the  Edgeware-road.  Upon  leaving  the  Park, 
several  mourning  coaches,  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horsemen,  broke  out  of  the 
line  of  the  procession,  and  proceeding  down  Cum- 
berland-street, turned  off  to  the  right,  and,  as  far 
as  we  could  learn,  did  not  again  take  any  share 
in  the  solemn  ceremony  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously borne  a  part.  Whether  this  proceeding 
resulted  from  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  transac- 
tion which  had  just  before  taken  place,  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  at  this  moment 
the  minds  of  'the  individuals  in  the  procession 
were  much  discomposed.  The  populace  in  Ox- 
ford-road and  at  Tyburn-gate  appeared  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  exasperated  against  the  mili- 
tary, whom  they  loaded  with  the  bitterest  execra- 
tions. Some  cried  out  "  They  have  shot  a  man, 
and  killed  him ;"  others  wished  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  horsemen  in  the  funeral  train  to 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  con- 
flict, which  stained  the  ground  in  several  places. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  required  some  little  nerve  in  an  indi- 
vidual to  continue  in  a  course  in  which  it  was  not 
improbable  he  might  again  be  liable  to  behold 
scenes  of  horror  and  danger  similar  to  that  of 
which  he  had  recently  been  a  spectator.  How- 
ever, the  admirers  of  her  late  Majesty  were  not 
to  be  deterred,  and  the  mocession  continued  to 
proceed  along  the  Edgeware-road,  as  strong  in 
luunbers  as  when  it  first  left  Hammersmith,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  seceders  we  have  above 
alluded  to.  The  rain,  which  had  latterly  some- 
what abated,  again  poured  in  torrents  as  the  pro- 
cession advanced  on  the  Edgeware-road.  The 
number  of  pedestrian  followers,  however,  con- 
tinued undiminished.  Indeed,  it  was  somewhat 
surprising,  at  least  it  would  have  been  so  on  any 
other  occasion,  to  perceive  the  vast  number  of 
respectable  people  who  followed  the  procession 
on  foot,  and  who,  although  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  them  had  put  on  their  mourning  for  the 
first  time,  proceeded  onwards  totally  regardless 
of  the  almost  incessant  I'ain  which  wetted  them 
to  the  skin.  The  expression  of  deep  feeling 
among  the  spectators  of  this  day's  ceremony  far 
surpassed  even  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  on  this  subject.  As  the  procession  moved 
along   the  New-road,  the  crowd  became  more  ] 

dense  and  compact.  Large  groups  of  individuals 
in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  were  col- 
lected at  the  ends  of  all  the  streets  running  south 
from  the  New-road.  At  the  top  of  Portland- 
place,  and  in  the  Regent's-park,  the  assemblage 
was  immense. 


STOPPAGE    AT   TOTTENHAM-COURT    ROAD, 

It  was  about  half-past  one  when  the  head  of 
the  procession  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  the 
New  Paddington  road,*and  was  about  to  cross 
the  top  of  Tottenham-court-road,  for  the  purpose 
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of  continuing  the  route  to  the  City -road.  Here, 
however,  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  obstacle 
presented  itself:  the  people,  who  at  Cumberland- 
gate  had  been  checked  in  their  endeavours  to 
turn  the  procession  out  of  the  by-paths  chosen 
by  the  Government  into  the  open  public-street, 
now  made  a  second  and  more  successful  attempt 
to  effect  the  object  of  having  tlie  Queen  carried 
through  the  metropolis. 

Though,  to  a  close  observer,   it  was  evident 
that  there  was  none  of  that  communication  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  immense  mul- 
titude  which   could  imply  concert  or  previous 
design,  yet  so  unanimous  was  the  wish  that  the 
funeral  should  pass  through  the  city,  that  the 
common  feeling  ran  from  one  to  another  with  all 
the  simultaneous  rapidity  of  an  electric  shock. 
In   an  instant    they  put   in    practice    the  only 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  their  object ;  every 
waggon,  cart,  coach,  and  vehicle  of  whatever 
description,  was  seized,  or  rather  spontaneously 
seemed  to  go  and  form  itself  into  parts  of  a  dense 
deep  mass,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
road,  and  almost  100  yards  in  depth.     Through 
such  a  compact  body  it  was  impossible  to  force 
any  passage  except  by  artillery.     The  leader  of 
the  procession  looked  at  the  impenetrable  mass 
with  dismay,  and  turned  down  into  Tottenham- 
court-road.     The  persons,  however,  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  funeral,  were  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  their  design  into 
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execution,  but  made  another  fruitless  effort  to 
deviate  into  a  lone  and  by-way  ;  but  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  the  multitude  again  anticipated  and 
defeated  them.  Francis-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  down  which  the  leader  of  the  procession 
attempted  to  pass,  was  in  an  instant  blocked  up 
with  carriao'cs  of  all  descriptions,  which  seemed 
to  rush  to  a  common  centre  as  if  by  instinct.  The 
procession  was  thus  compelled  to  move  on  in  a 
straight  line  towards  St.  Giles's,  every  street 
which  leads  outofTottenham-court-road  towards 
the  direction  of  the  New-road,  being  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  instantaneous  blockade  of 
the  multitude. 


TOTTENHAM-COURT    ROAD    TO    THE    CITY. 

At  the  bottom  of  Oxford-street  the  conductors 
of  the  procession  intended  to  turn  the  cavalcade 
back  into  some  of  the  by-streets  by  means  of  a 
company  of  foot-soldiers  ;  but  the  military  were 
too  late,  either  by  passive  obstruction  or  other- 
wise. The  procession  now  moved  onwards  till  it 
reached  the  top  of  Drury-lane ;  and  here  the 
main  passage  down  Holborn  being  completely 
blocked  up,  it  was  compelled  to  take  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Strand.  Nay,  so  anxious  and 
so  determined  were  the  people  not  to  be  defeated, 
that  it  having  occurred  to  them  that  another  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  regain  the  irregular 
path,  by  turning  out  of  Drury-lane  into  Great 
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Queen-street,  and  thus  returnino-  to  Holborn, 
they  etFectually  blocked  up  the  avenue  of  Queen- 
street,  and  forced  the  procession  to  descend  into 
the  Strand.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  Oxford  Blues,  who  were  on  duty  at  the 
time  the  Life  Guards  fired  on  the  crowd,  did  not 
participate  in  that  act.  They  were,  of  course, 
during  the  whole  day,  favourites  of  the  people, 
and  were  repeatedly  cheered.  Though  the  pub- 
lic were  displeased  to  see  any  military  force  in 
the  procession,  the  mild  conduct  of  these  soldiers 
and  their  officers  seemed  to  attract  that  appro- 
bation which  is  always  given  to  men  who  behave 
with  moderation  and  propriety,  in  whatever 
situation  they  may  be  placed. 

Various  but  most  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  precipitate  the  funeral  through  High- 
Holborn,  and  thence,  northerly,  by  one  of  the 
many  obscure-streets  with  which  the  neighbour- 
hood abounds.  But  these  efforts  were  futile. 
Every  attempt  having  been  effectually  baffled, 
the  funeral  proceeded  quietly  towards  Tem- 
ple-bar. 

When  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
Newcastle-street,  a  body  of  infantry  was  drawn 
in  a  semi-circular  line  across  the  street  from  the 
New  Church. 

Upon  reaching  Temple-bar,  the  procession 
halted  for  a  short  time  ;  and  we  understand  that 
a  part  of  the  body  of  Life  Guards  which  had 
hitherto  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  here  sepa- 
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rated  from  it,  and  returned  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town.     The  Oxford  Blues  were  much  applauded 
by  the  people  at  this  spot. 

So  little  expectation  was  entertained  by  the 
City  authorities  that  the  remains  of  Her  Majesty 
would  ultimately  be  conveyed  through  the  City, 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  was  in  Guildhall,  presiding 
as  governor  of  the  Irish  Society,  when  about 
half-past  two  o'clock  a  private  individual  an- 
nounced that  the  procession  with  the  remains  of 
the  Queen  was  then  coming  into  the  City  ;  where- 
upon the  Court  was  adjourned  by  desire  of  several 
of  the  members,  and  his  Lordship  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  Mansion-house,  after  giving  direc- 
tions to  one  of  the  City  officers  to  proceed  and 
obtain  perfect  information  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
circumstance  stated  to  him  ;  and  this  being  as- 
certained, his  Lordship  proceeded  from  the  Man- 
sion-house in  his  private  carriage  towards  Tem- 
ple-bar, where,  meeting  the  cavalcade,  he  placed 
himself  at  its  head,  and  in  thisprder  it  proceeded. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  all  the 
shops  in  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
moved  in  the  City  were  closely  shut  up,  and  all 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  same  line  were 
crowded  with  individuals  dressed  generally  in 
deep  mourning,  who  appeared  to  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  solemn  scene  which  was  passing 
before  them.  The  route  observed  through  the 
City  was  along  Fleet-street  and  Ludgate-hill, 
round  St.   Paul's  church-yard,  through  Cheap- 
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side,  past  the  Exchange  into  Leadenhall -street, 
and  from  thence  to  Whitechapel-chiirch.  The 
numbers  of  the  people  assembled  in  these  streets 
exceeded  all  calculation.  The  roofs  of  houses, 
and  every  point  which  could  command  a  view  of 
the  procession  were  possessed  by  anxious  mul- 
titudes. A  very  delicate  mark  of  respect  was 
shown  by  the  people  in  the  City  towards  the 
remains  of  our  lamented  Queen.  The  populace 
in  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  at  their  win- 
dows, invariably  stood  uncovered  while  the 
hearse  passed. 

As  the  procession  moved  along  the  City,  we 
noticed  that  the  Oxford  Blues,  who  then  formed 
the  principal  escort,  were  cordially  greeted  by 
the  populace  on  either  side  of  the  street,  who 
shook  them  by  the  hands,  slapped  them  on  the 
thighs,  and  patted  their  horses,  exclaiming  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Blues,"  "  The  Blues  for  ever,"  "  True 
Blues,"  and  using  other  expressions  of  approba- 
tion. Such  as  could  not  come  nearer  to  them, 
applauded  them  by  clapping  of  hands.  Those 
who  had,  during  the  trial  of  the  Queen,  waited 
on  Her  Majesty  with  addresses,  were  not  neg- 
ligent on  this  occasion.  She,  whom  they  had 
loved  in  life,  they  followed  in  death;  and,  after 
bearing  a  heavy  rain  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  noon,  they  joined  the 
funeral  procession,  and  followed  all  that  re- 
mained of  Caroline  Amelia  into  the  metropolis  of 
this  great  empire.     We  observed  amongst  those 
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faithful  people,  the  carpenters,  the  brass-foun- 
ders, the  morocco  leather-dressers,  coopers,  &c. 
They  marched  in  ranks,  with  banners  and  em- 
blems of  their  profession.  One  large  banner, 
white  with  black  letters,  had  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  Power  of  Public  Opinion  ;" — ano- 
ther had — "  United  we  stand  ;'  another, — 
"  Spanish  Leather-dressers  ;"  "  Justice  will  tri- 
umph ;"  another — "  Friends  of  Humanity." 

At  the  boundary  of  the  city,  in  Whitechapel, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  left 
the  procession ;  it  was  then  five  o'clock  ;  and  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  both  man  and  horse 
were  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  go  much 
further  without  rest. 


ROUTE    FROM    WHITECHAPEL    TO    ROMFORD. 

From  Whitechapel  the  procession  moveil  on 
to  Mile-end,  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had 
passed  through  the  city,  with  this  ditference,  that 
before  it  reached  to  the  form^*  place  it  was  joined 
by  a  large  additional  body  of  sailors,  who  formed 
in  small  parties  of  six  a-breast,  intervening  be- 
tween the  hearse  and  the  carriages  in  front.  The 
procession  at  this  place  (Mile-end)  advanced  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  it  had  been  enabled 
to  do  before.  The  groups  of  mariners  which  had 
just  joined  it,  however,  kept  pace  with  it,  and 
continued  to  move  on  in  very  regular  order  until 
it  reached  Bow. 
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The  procession  entered  Bow  a  short  time  past 
5  o'clock.  Tlie  crowds  which  lined  the  roads 
and  filled  the  houses  on  its  approach  to  this 
place  were  very  great.  Not  an  elevation  on 
which  even  a  single  individual  could  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  approaching  procession  remained 
unoccupied.  The  streets  were  thronged,  the 
houses  and  windows  were  filled,  and  not  a  place 
was  left  empty  at  its  approach.  The  grief  of  very 
many  of  the  most  respectable  females,  who  wit- 
nessed the  procession,  appeared  rather  as  that 
which  is  created  by  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  inti- 
mate friend,  than  what  is  generally  felt  for  the 
departure  of  a  person  of  her  late  Majesty's  rank. 
We  mentioned  before,  that  a  large  body  of  mari- 
ners joined  the  melancholy  procession  at  Mile- 
end.  They  continued  with  it  (though  even  at 
this  place  the- rapidity  of  its  movements  was  con- 
derably  greater  than  what  would  be  called  very 
quick  walking)  until  it  i*eached  nearly  to  Bow : 
at  this  place  the^ cavalry  (and  of  course  the 
hearse  and  its  attendant  carriages)  advanced  at 
such  a  quick  rate  as  defied  the  exertions  of  an 
ordinary  pedestrian.  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  accompanied  the  funeral 
on  foot,  were  obliged  to  drop  behind.  This  rapid 
pace  was  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  between  Mile-end  and  Bow ;  and  though  at 
the  latter  place,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
crowds  which  preceded  it,  its  speed  was  relaxed, 
yet  still  it  was  greater  than  that  with  which  an 
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ordinary  pedestrian  could  keep  pace.  This  quick 
movement  was  sometimes  given  up  for  a  more 
slow   and  solemn  motion,    but  at   intervals   the 
cavalcade  would  break  into  a  rapid  movement, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  dignity  or  solemnity.  In 
justice  we  must  add,  that  the  kind  of  haste  which 
we  have  here  been  forced  to  notice,  did  not  con- 
tinue throughout  the  procession  to  Romford,  but 
that  it  now  and  then  subsided  into  the  more  solemn 
movement  which  befitted  the  funeral  of  a  Queen. 
The  procession   continued   in  nearly  the   same 
order  from  Bow  to  Stratford^  in  both  of  which 
places,  we  should  observe,  its  entrance  was  an- 
nounced by  the  tolling  of  the  church-bells.     In 
Stratford  there  was  the  same  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  same  affecting  sympathy  from  the 
females,  which  we  noticed  before.    At  this  latter 
place,  the  bodies  of  sailors  which  had  joined  the 
procession  formed  in  lines,  at  each  side  the  road  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  procession  passed  through, 
they  returned  towards  town.  Many  of  the  horse  - 
men,  who   had   accompanied   the   funeral  from 
Hyde-park,   also   quitted   at   this   place.       The 
cavalcade  then  moved  on,  occasionally  in  a  very 
quick  trot  to  llford.    Here  the  funeral  was  met 
by  large  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  on  horseback, 
on  foot,  and  in  vehicles   of  every  description, 
which  lined   the   roads  at  both  sides.      Among 
these  we  noticed  a  number  of  private  carriages 
filled  with  ladies  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
At  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock  the  funeral  en- 
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tered  Ilford,  the  streets  of  which  were  thronged 
with  spectators.     At  the  doors  and  windows  of 
every  house  we  noticed  groups  of  individuals. 
At  Ilford  the  greater  part  of  the  Knight  Marshal's 
men  left  the  procession.     The  cavalcade  then 
moved   on   towards    Runiford,    but   at  rather  a 
slower  pace  than  it  had  kept  since  it  left  Mile- 
end.     At  about  a  mile  at  this  side  of  the  town  it 
was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants^  at- 
tired in  deep  mourning,  each  individual  bearing 
a  black  wand,  covered   at  the  top  with  crape. 
Preceded  by  this  body  it  entered  Romford  at  a 
quarter  to  eight  o'clock.     The  inhabitants  had 
been  expecting  it  for  several  hours  before  ;  and 
the  most  strange  stories  were  prevalent  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  delay.     The  White-Hart  Inn,  where 
it  was  determined  that  Her  Majesty's  suite  should 
stop  and  dine,  was  hung  with  mourning.  A  large 
canopy,  covered  with  black  cloth  handsomely  fes- 
tooned, was  raised  over  the  gateway  under  which 
the  persons  composgig  the  procession  had  to  pass. 
As  soon  as  the  mourners  had  alighted  from  their 
carriages,  the  hearse  with  the  Royal  remains  was 
drawn  up  about  a  hundred  yards  further  into  the 
town.     The  Horse  Guards  (blue,)  which  had  at- 
tended it  from  London,  were  here  relieved  by  a 
party  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.     Of  these,  a 
small   guard  of  honour  was  placed  round  the 
hearse;  the  remainder  of  the  troop  paraded  up 
and  down  the  street  in  its  vicinity.     It  was  ex- 
pected by  some  that  the  stay  of  the  procession 
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at  Romford  would  not  exceed  half  an  hour,  and 
by  others  it  was  thought  that  it  would  remain 
there  for  the  flight.  Indeed,  from  the  fatigue 
which  all  the  individuals  who  formed  the  pro- 
cession had  undergone,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  proceed  without  some  considerable 
time  being  allowed  for  refreshment  and  repose. 
We  understand  that  the  principal  persons  of  Her 
Majesty's  suite  objected  to  going  farther  for  that 
night,  and  that  some  considerable  time  was  occu- 
pied in  the  discussion  between  them  and  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  the  direction  of  the  funeral, 
on  this  subject.  It  was  at  length  determined  that 
the  body  should  be  conveyed  on  to  Chelmsford, 
and  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  suite  should 
remain  to  rest  at  Romford  until  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  at  which  time  they  were  to  set  off 
to  overtake  the  procession  before  it  reached  Col- 
chester. 

Alderman  Wood,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr. 
Wilde,  intended  to  accon^pany  the  body  to 
'  Chelmsford.  Mr.  Wilde,  we  should  observe,  did 
not  accomj)any  the  funeral  from  town.  He  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  funeral,  that  he  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  it ;  but  still  he  determined  to 
join  it  privately  at  Romford. 

Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  orders  were  given 
for  the  ])rocession  to  form  again,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  twelve  the  bugle  sounded,  and  it  moved 
forward  precisely  in  the  same  order  as  it  left  the 
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metropolis,  and  headed  by  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants :  but  instead  of  the  crape-wreathed 
wand,  each  man  now  bore  a  lighted   flambeau. 
We  have  seldom  witnessed  a  scene  of  more  pro- 
found melancholy  than  that  which  presented  it- 
self at  this  moment.     The  evening-  was  at  this 
time  most   beautiful.     Not  a  single  cloud  was 
above  the  horizon.      The  moon  hung  serenely 
majestical,   almost  in  the   zenith,  throwing  her 
yjeaceful  silvery  light  over  the  moist  green  land- 
scape.    The  long  sable  train,  which  to  the  eye 
appeared   almost  interminable,    winding   slowly 
along,  led  on  by  the  gleam  of   a  hundred  flam- 
beaux ;  the  arms  of  the  soldiery  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams ;    the  nodding  plumes  and  heraldic 
emblazonments,    which    adorned     that    hearse 
wherein  reposed  alone,  and  in   the  stillness  of 
death,  all  that  now  remained  on  earth  of  an  illus- 
trious Princess ;  the  groups  of  hushed  spectators 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  the 
road ;  and  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  broken 
only  by  the  audible  weeping  of  here  and  there  a 
female  looker-on ;  the  low  broken  whisperings 
of  the  men ;  the  scarcely-heard  clank  of  arms  and 
trampling  of  horse,  and  the  mournful  pealing  of 
the  distant  bells,  formed  altogether  a  sublime 
moral  picture,  forcing  unearthly  musings  on  the 
dullest  observer.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
at  the  bottom   of  a  richly-wooded  descent,  the 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  opened  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  arranged  themselves  on  either  side 
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the  road  with  their  flambeaux,  uncovering  their 
heads  as  tlie  corpse  approached,  and  extinguish- 
ing their  flambeaux  the  moment  it  had  passed. 
There  was  something  highly  affecting  in  this  lit- 
tle ceremony.  The  cavalcade  now  moved  on  at 
a  brisk  pace,  and  passed  throaigh  the  villages  of 
Brentwood  and  Ingatestone,  without  any  incident 
occurring  worthy  of  note,  and  it  entered  the  town 
of  Chelmsford  just  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn. 
During  the  few  short  stoppages  which  the  fu- 
neral made  on  the  road,  a  great  number  of  very 
decent  people  pressed  round  the  hearse,  anxious 
to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  coffin.  The  wish  of 
many  of  them  was  complied  with,  and  they  laid 
their  hands  on  the  end  of  the  coffin  with  the  ut- 
most reverence,  and  departed  apparently  liighly 
gratified.  

CHELMSFORD. 

At  four  o'clock  the  coffin  was  lifted  out  of  the 
hearse,  and  the  Undertakers'  men  proceeded  w  ith 
it  into  the  church,  and  laid  it  on  the  trestles. 
This  simple  act  comprized  the  whole  ceremony 
of  the  reception  of  Her  Majesty's  remains  within 
the  church  of  Chelmsford.  Neither  the  Rector 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Warde,)  nor  the  Curate  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,)  were  in  attendance.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  called  at  the  church  on  the  pre- 
vious Tuesday  merely  to  give  some  general  di- 
rections about  the  preparations.  There  was  no 
other  person  in  authority  at  the  church  to  receive 
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the  Royal  coffin.  As  soon  as  it  was  placed  on 
the  trestles,  the  tapers  were  lighted.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  enter,  except  a  few  by  favour. 
The  windows  of  the  church  were  besieged  with 
multitudes  eagerly  prying  for  a  sight  of  the 
coffin.  The  arrangement,  on  the  whole,  seemed 
to  give  much  disappointment  to  the  various  bodies 
that  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
from  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

At  eleven  on  Wednesday,  two  troops  of  Light 
Dragoons,  of  the  regiment  called  the  Queen's 
Own,  were  drawn  up  before  the  church.  The 
hearse  was  brought  down,  and  the  mourning 
coaches  forming  the  procession  arranged  as  be- 
fore. The  Undertakers  were  employed  to  bring- 
out  Her  Majesty's  remains  from  the  church  ;  the 
bell  tolled,  and  the  funeral  proceeded.  All  the 
attendant  mourners  were  ready  from  nine  o'clock, 
the  hour  originally  fixed  upon  for  their  departure. 
The  respite  of  tw^o  hours,  which  they  enjoyed, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  good-will  and  pleasure 
of  the  government  directors  of  the  ceremony. 

The  cavalcade  arrived  at  Kelvedon  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  it  left  Chelms- 
ford, the  greater  part  of  the  popidation  w^ent 
along  with  it,  the  gentry  all  dressed  in  decent 
mourning,  and  the  labouring  classes  either  in 
black  or  in  their  best  holyday  clothes.  On  their 
return,  deep  sorrow  was.  visibly  imprinted  on  the 
faces  of  all.  The  same  symptoms  of  grief  were', 
also  discernible  in  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield, 
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the  first  village  on  the  road  to  Kelvedon  :  in  that 
neighbourhood  the  hedges  appeared  to  be  teem- 
ing* with  human  beings  ;  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  spectacle  then  exhibited,  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  villagers  on  the  exact  line  of  road 
that  had  come  to  mourn  at  Her  Majesty's  un- 
timely fate,  but  also  those  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  procession,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  preceding  day,  was  closed  by  a  small 
squadron  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  This  regi- 
ment is  called  the  "  Queen's  Own,"  and  is  said  to 
be  very  proud  of  its  appellation.  The  closing  of 
the  procession  of  mourning  coaches  in  this  man- 
ner certainly  added  to  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and,  as  it  was  also  opened  by  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  same  regiment,  made  it  more  unique 
and  uniform.  At  the  pleasant  little  villages  of 
Boreholme  and  Hatfield  there  was  the  same  pre- 
valence of  good,  kind,  genuine  English  feeling, 
as  had  been  witnessed  all  along  the  road.  The 
populous  township  of  Witham,  however,  in  its 
exhibition  of  mournful  attachment  to  Her  Majesty, 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  any  township  there 
has  yet  been  occasion  to  mention.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  persons  in  the  town,  all 
were  in  mourning,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
more  general  had  each  family  in  the  place  lost  a 
near  and  dear  relation.  The  only  exception  was 
in  the  house  of  a  Quaker,  whose  religious  tenets 
prevented  him  from  exhibiting  any  outward  ap- 
pearance of  his  inward  grief.     The  housetops 
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were  crowded  with  numbers  of  well-dressed  fe- 
males, many  of  them  in  tears  :  the  male  inhabi- 
tants appeared  to  be  all  engaged  in  preceding 
the  procession  on  horseback  to  Colchester.  In- 
deed, the  cavalcade  of  horsemen  at  Kelvedoii 
was  considerable,  and  as  it  was  mostly  formed  of 
substantial  farmers,  assumed  a  very  imposing 
appearance. 


COLCHESTER. 

The  roads  between  Kelvedon  and  Colchester 
were  filled  with  small  detached  parties  of  men 
and  women,  who  were  all  anxious  to  secure  a 
view  of  the  melancholy  procession  which  was 
carrying  the  Queen  of  their  affections  home  to 
the  mausoleum  of  her  paternal  ancestors,  instead 
of  to  the  tombs  of  that  family  into  which  she  had 
been  adopted  by  marriage.  About  Langston  the 
road  is  so  peculiarly  formed,  from  its  being  cut 
through  a  small  declivity,  that  the  ridges  on 
each  side  of  it  afforded  as  it  were  excellent  gal- 
leries for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
spectators  who  hastened  to  crown  them.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  sizes,  ages,  ranks, 
and  conditions,  were  piled  without  any  regard  to 
regularity  upon  them,  as  we  passed  by  them, 
which  was  about  half  an  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  Her  Majesty's  escort.  On  mounting  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  of  Colchester  is  situated,  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  for  beholding  the  vast 
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multitude  which  was  pouring-  out  of  it  in  all  di- 
rections.    We  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  give  much  notice  to  the  general  demeanour 
of  the  populace,  as  our  attention  was  rivetted 
most  strongly  to  the  grave  and  steady  deport- 
ment of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  who  were  marching 
with  "  solemn  step  and  slow"  to  meet  the  funeral. 
Proceeding  onwards  to  the  town,  which  they  had 
left,  we  there  found  not  only  the  streets  quite 
filled,  but  the  housetops  and  windows  crammed 
with  spectators,  who,  as  we  were  informed,  were 
mostly  strangers  to  Colchester,  and  were  drawn 
to  it  by  the  strong  feeling  of  regret  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  surrounding   country  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  oppressed  Majesty.  After  putting 
up  our  horses,  we  returned  on  foot  to  meet  the 
procession,  and  must  candidly  own  that  on  its 
entering  this  town,  it  presented  itself  in  a  more 
interesting  point  of  view  than  any  in  which  we 
had  previously  seen  it.     The  crowds  which  sur- 
rounded it  were  immense,  but  were  marshalled 
in  such  admirable  order,  and  iutiuenced  by  so 
kindly  a  spirit,  that  not  the  slightest  confusion 
appeared  among  them.     There  w  as  a  gravity  of 
demeanour  observable  in  all,  highly  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  Her  Majesty,  highly  appropriate 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  highly  me- 
ritorious in  those  who  displayed  it.     The  pro- 
cession moved  on  to  the  bottom  of  Butt-street, 
and  to  the  opening  of  Head-street,  at  a  foot  pace, 
headed  by  a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  4th 
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Dragoons,  with  swords  sheathed,  and  with  car- 
bines in  tlieir  hands.  At  a  short  distance  after- 
wards followed  a  squadron,  preceded  by  the 
bugles  of  the  two  troops  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion :  then  came  the  band  of  gentlemen  mourners, 
to  whom  we  have  previously  alluded,  headed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Frank,  of  Sudbury,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  full  canonicals,  and 
several  other  persons  of  the  first  consequence  in 
this  neiffhbourhood.  Their  numbers  were  now 
increased  to  more  than  350  persons,  all  in  black, 
and  linked  arm  in  arm  with  each  other,  in  rows 
of  four  and  five  each.  They  were  followed  by 
about  100  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  had  at- 
tended the  procession  for  some  miles.  Then 
came  another  squadron  of  the  Dragoons,  and 
then  the  remainder  of  the  procession,  in  the  same 
order  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
describe.  On  turning  into  the  High-street  the 
bugles  of  the  regiment  began  playing  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  and  continued  to  play  it  till  the 
hearse  arrived  at  the  Three  Cups  Inn,  where  it 
was  intended  to  remain  till  all  was  ready  for  ano- 
ther advance.  A  body  of  dismounted  dragoons 
stationed  by  one  of  the  public  buildings  pre- 
sented arms  to  the  coffin  as  it  passed  them,  a 
manoeuvre  which  seemed  to  afford  considerable 
pleasure  to  those  of  the  spectators  who  observed 
it.  As  soon  as  the  body  of  gentlemen  mourners 
had  arrived  in  the  High-street,  and  ha<l  taken 
what  is  technically  called  their  ground,   they 
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wheeled  off  into  two  distinct  bodies  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  thus  One  of  them  formed  one  side, 
and  the  other  another  side,  of  the  living  avenue, 
through  which  the  Royal  cortege  was  to  pass. 
We  never  saw  a  manoeuvre  on  a  field  day  exe- 
cuted by  a  set  of  soldiers  with  greater  order  and 
regularity  than  was  this  step  on  the  part  of  the 
mourners:  if  they  had  been  exercising  it  daily 
for  20  years,  they  could  not  have  performed  it 
with  greater  dexterity.  The  procession  then 
moved  quietly  on  through  them  until  it  reached 
the  Three  Cups,  where  refreshments  were  under- 
stood to  be  provided  for  the  different  members  of 
her  late  Majesty's  household.  The  bells  of  the 
different  parish  churches  were  tolling  during  all 
this  time,  and  every  shop  in  the  town  was  most 
completely  closed.  The  hearse  remained  in  the 
street. 

The  order  was  given  by  Mr,  Bailey,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  the  funeral,  that  the  procession, 
after  about  three  hours  rest,  was  to  set  out  for 
Harwich  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a  relief  of  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons  w^as  in  readiness  to  escort  it.  A 
representation  was  made  to  this  absolute  person, 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  procession  was 
advancing  was  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience, 
and  that  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  due 
decorum,  but  for  the  necessary  refreshment  of  the 
friends  of  her  late  Majesty  who  attended  her  re- 
mains, the  delay  of  a  night  was  desirable.  As 
reasoning  probably  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
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much  listened  to  in  such  a  case  and  such  a  quar- 
ter, Dr.  Lushington  produced  what  he  conceived 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  reasons  to  a  Govern- 
ment undertaker — namely,  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  in  which  his  Lordship  mentioned  to 
the  learned  Doctor,  that  if  it  was  called  for  by 
the  convenience  of  the  parties,  the  procession 
might  be  two  nights  on  the  road,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  hurry  it  on  beyond  such  convenience. 
On  this  Mr.  Bailey  assumed  higher  pretensions 
than  ever,  and  replied,  that  he  did  not  care  for 
letters  of  Lord  Liverpool,  while  he  had  in  his 
pocket  a  King's  order  to  reach  Harwich  the  se- 
cond night.  This  order  Dr.  Lushington  requested 
him  to  produce,  when  the  former  handed  him  a 
paper  containing  the  arrangements  of  the  pro- 
cession, but  without  a  signature.  When  this 
essential  defect  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
was  asked  whether  he  considered  a  paper  with- 
out a  signature  as  sufficient  authority  for  acting 
as  he  did,  he  replied,  that  the  want  of  a  signature 
was  of  no  consequence  hi  his  eyes,  as  he  knew 
who  wrote  the  paper,  and  that  on  his  responsi- 
bility the  procession  should  move  at  eight  o'clock. 
Silent  submission  was  the  only  reply  to  commands 
enforced  by  a  military  force,  and  remonstrance 
would  have  been  vain  where  nothing  but  the  ar- 
gument of  force  would  have  been  understood. 
The  Queen's  household  and  executors,  therefore, 
were  prepared  for  their  departure  after  snatch- 
ing a  hasty  meal,  when  Mr,  Bailey  entered,  and 
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said  that  if  tliey  preferred  staying  at  Colchester 
for  the  night,  he  had  no  particular  objections. 
To  this  proposal  they  of  course  assented ;  and 
after  horses  were  put  to  one  of  the  mourning 
cawiages,  the  order  for  an  immediate  departure 
to  Harwich  was  countermanded,  and  a  night's 
repose  granted  to  the  fatigued  and  harassed 
party.  Thougli  the  Royal  remains  had  stood  in 
the  street  during  the  time  of  refreshment,  it  was 
thouffht  too  indecent  that  thev  shoidd  be  there 
kept  during  the  night.  Accordingly,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  removing  them  to  St.  Peter  s 
church,  the  chief  church,  we  believe,  of  the  tovvn. 
The  hearse  was  therefore  about  9  o'clock  drawn 
up  the  High-street,  escorted  by  a  fresh  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  attended  by 
her  late  Majesty's  household.  The  pulpit  had 
previously  been  hung  with  black,  and  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  beside  the  altar  for  receiving 
the  coffin,  which  was  taken  from  the  hearse  and 
there  deposited.  Immediately  after,  there  ensued 
a  scene  very  unlike  that  at  the  church  at  Chelms- 
ford, and  which  must  give  deep  disgust  to  every 
true  friend  of  the  monarchy.  Her  Majesty's 
remains  had  been  hurried  with  such  indecent  pre- 
ciDitation  from  Hammersmith,  that  time  was  not 
even  allowed  for  settling  and  affixing  the  plate 
which  contained  the  account  of  her  age  and  sta- 
tion on  her  coffin.  A  Latin  inscription  we  cer- 
tainly saw,  and  a  plate  containing  it  was  said  to 
have  been  ready  made  in  the  pocket  of  the  Un- 
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dertaker  ;  but  Dr.  Liisliington,  as  one  of  her  late 
Majesty's  executors,  had  declared  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool that  he  would  object  to  it,  and  iaccordint^ly 
it  was  not  affixed.     The  learned  Doctor  had,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  in- 
scription proposed  in  Her  Majesty's  will  adopted, 
and  to  that  proposition  his  Lordship  replied,  that 
if  the  lejijend  in  question  were  to  be  inscribed  on 
Her  Majesty's  coffin,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
executors,  and  not  considered  as  having  obtained 
the  approbation  of  Government.     This  did  not 
amount,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  execu- 
tors, to  an  absolute  prohibition,  and  accordingly, 
having  provided  a  plate  with  the  testamentary 
words,  "  Deposited,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
injured  Queen  of  England,"  they  chose  this,  as 
the  last  stage  of  the  funeral  procession,  to  screw 
it  on.  The  church  was  the  only  place  where  this 
could  be  done,  and  in  the  church  it  was  done, 
after  much  altercation.     Sir  George  Nayler  ob- 
jected.     He    called  Mr.  Thomas,   of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  who  likewise  objected  ;  the 
Undertaker  joined  in  the  protest,  and  the  Cler- 
gyman, and  some  persons  who  called  themselves 
Magistrates,  entered  into  such  arguments  as  they 
could    employ    against   Dr.    Lushington.       The 
learned  Doctor  and  Mr.  Wilde  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  moderation  and  propriety,  de- 
clining  useless   altercation,   and  requesting  an 
express  to  be  sent  to  London,  to  ascertain  the 
commands  of  Government.     This  arrangement 
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we  did  not  hear  was  agreed  to,  but  before  the 
executors  left  the  church  they  obtained  an  en- 
gagement from  the   Undertaker  that  the  plate 
should  not  be  removed  in  the  night. 

The  coffin  of  course  could  not  be  deposited  in 
the  grave  without  an  inscription,  and  as  no  Go- 
vernment inscription  was  enforced,  the  presump- 
tion was  in  favour  of  that  desired  by  Her  Majesty 
in  her  last  will. 

The  procession  proceeded  from  Colchester  at 
6  in  the  morning.  The  hearse  was  escorted  by 
three  troops.  The  people  were  all  out  as  if  at 
mid-day,  and  the  bells  were  tolled  as  had  been 
usual  on  the  road. 

The  plate,  containing  the  inscription  which 
was  put  on  Her  Majesty's  coffin  last  night, 
has  this  morning  been  taken  off.  For  the  re- 
morseless indecency  and  indignity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  Government  conductors  of  the  fu- 
neral at  last  pleaded  an  order  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  An  answer  had  been  received  from 
Lord  Liverpool,  stating,  that  as  Government  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  funeral,  which  the 
executors  had  renounced,  he  conceived  that 
while  Her  Majesty's  remains  were  in  this  coun- 
try, they  (the  executors)  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  any  part  of  the  management  or  arrange- 
ments. As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Stadt,  in 
Germany,  they  might  do  in  this  matter  what  they 
thought  proper.  On  this  answer  being  received, 
the  undertakers  immediately  proceeded  to  remove 
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the  affecting  inscription,  which  contained  too 
much  truth  and  feeling  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Government.  The  act  was  done  by  a  constable 
of  Colchester,  at  the  desire  of  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  body,  during 
the  night. 

Next  day  four  private  coaches  in  mourning 
joined  the  procession. 


ON   THE    ROAD   TO    HARWICH. 

The  villagers  of  Mistley  Thorn  were  most  of 
them  in  deep  mourning,  and  seemed  to  take  an 
anxious  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Her 
Majesty.  All  the  vessels  that  were  in  Manning- 
tree  river  had  their  colours  hoisted  half-mast 
high,  and  some  of  them  were  even  covered  with 
crape.  The  bells  of  the  church  tolled  in  mourn- 
ful sympathy  with  the  grief  which  was  visibly 
expressed  in  the  face  of  every  individual  around 
us.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mistley  Thorn, 
the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  a  coup  d'ocil  of  the  whole  of 
this  mournful  procession.  It  extended  for  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  seen  from  the  distance, 
it  assumed  a  more  picturesque  appearance  than 
really  belonged  to  it  when  closely  examined. 
The  mourning  carriages,  with  dragoons  placed 
at  intervals  between  them,  and  flanked  by  crowds 
of  people  all  bending  their  steps  to  Harwich, 
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would  clearly  prove  to  a  stranger,  that  the  ob- 
sequies which  were  then  celebrating  were  those 
of  a  person  of  rank ;  but  the  indecent  haste  at 
which  the  cortege  proceeded,  would  prevent  him 
from  supposing  that  they  were  the  obsequies  of 
a  Queen.  The  procession  proceeded  four  miles 
an  hour,  which,  rapid  as  the  pace  is,  would  not 
appear  so  indecorously  so,  if  it  had  been  always 
uniform ;  but  it  frequently  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  then  made  a  long  halt 
to  prevent  it  from  proceeding  at  more  than  the 
average  rate  of  four  miles  in  that  period. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  church  of  a 
small  hamlet  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Dover- 
court.  We  were  told  that  preparations  were  made 
in  this  church  the  previous  night  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Royal  victim,  owing  to  Harwich 
church  being  under  some  repairs. 

The  sea  now  opened  upon  our  view  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  upon  it  was  the 
Glasgow  frigate,  stationed  at  some  distance  from 
Landguard  fort.  In  the  river  were  seen  at  the 
same  time  the  six  smaller  vessels  which  were  to 
accompany  that  vessel  on  its  voyage  to  Germany. 
The  boats  around  them  appeared  to  be  almost 
innumerable.  No  cavalcade  marched  out  to 
meet  the  procession,  but  the  hills  were  lined  by 
a  population  amounting  to  at  least  four  times 
that  of  the  population  at  Harwich. 
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Harwich. — arrival  of  the  funeral  procession, 

AND    EMBARKATION    OF    HER   LATE    MAJESTY's    RE- 
MAINS. 

At  half-past  eleven  the    procession   arrived   in 
this  place.  It  was  met  on  the  outside  of  the  town 
by  a  detachment  of  the  86th,  of  about  150  men, 
with  a  stand  of  colours,  and  band.     The  crowds 
of  well-dressed  people  in  mourning  who  were 
waiting  on  the  slopes  of  the  fort,  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  road,  certainly  expected  a  proces- 
sion of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which 
wound  down  the  hill   into  the  town,  after  the 
assurance   given   by   Lord   Liverpool    to  Lady 
Hood,  that  the  funeral  should  be  conducted  with 
decency,  order,  and  in  a  becoming  manner.  The 
procession  as  it  entered  Harwich  was  literally 
such   as  is  now  mentioned.     A  small  advanced 
guard  of  cavalry  preceded ;  Mr.  Chittenden,  the 
undertaker,  on  a  iame  horse,  headed;  ten  un- 
dertakers on  horseback    in   pairs — a  miserable 
spectacle,  both  as  to  cattle,  dress,  and  persons, 
some  with  shoes,  some  with  gaiters,  others  in 
boots,  some  in  spurs,  others  not — followed  their 
leader.    Three  mourning  coaches  and  six,  one  of 
which  contained  the  real  directors  and  lords  of 
this  strange  ceremony,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas ;  the  two  others  containing  the  servants  of 
the  Queen's  household,  came  next.     Mr.  Bailey 
was  the  head  undertaker,  and  Mr.  Thomas  the 
deputy  of  the  non-existent  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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About  25  cavalry,  4th  Dragoons,  followed.  Then 
came  Her  Majesty's  own  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
bay  horses,  containing  Sir  George  Nayler,  his 
companion,  the  cushion  and  crown  :  the  crown, 
a  tawdry  bauble  decorated  with  white  beads, 
strung  round  in  a  manner  that  would  have  dis- 
graced  a  country  stage.      Then   followed  the 
hearse,  drawn  by  eight  black  horses.  No  plumes 
on   the   horses — a  few  paltry   feathers    on  the 
hearse.     No  plateaus  of  plumes  carried,  as  is  the 
case    at   almost   all   respectable   funerals.     The 
Royal  arms  were  still  left  upon  the  hearse,  but 
all  the  escutcheons,  if  there  ever  had  been  any, 
were  removed  from  the  horses.     No  attendance 
of  heralds  or  marshal's  men.     Two  undertaker's 
men  on    foot   graced  this  part   of  the   proces- 
sion,  and  the  same  number  of  cavalry  as  had 
preceded    the    Queen's   carriage,   followed   the 
body.     Nine  mourning  coaches,  containing  Lord 
Hood,   Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
and  those  of  Her  Majesty's  family  enumerated  in 
former  accounts,  were  next  seen  :  one  appeared 
to  contain  undertaker  s  men,  and  another  nothing 
but  luggage.     The  wretched  appearance  of  the 
carriages,  of  the  horses,  of  the  drivers,  and  of  the 
trappings,  surprised  every  spectator.     Then  fol- 
lowed the  private  carriage  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
containing  Mr.  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 
Near  this  carriage  were  remarked  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  had  attended  the  funeral 
from  London.    A  mourning  coach  and  six  suqt 
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ceeded,  apparently  empty.  Then  came  Lord 
Hood's  private  carriage  and  four.  Lady  Perce- 
val's (the  wife  of  Lord  Perceval)  carriage  and 
pair  came  next.  The  carriage  of  Mr.  Saville  of 
Colchester,  with  that  gentleman  and  another  in 
it.  Dr.  Lushington's  empty  carriage.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Fonnereau's  family,  of  Christ-church  Park, 
Ipswich,  in  an  open  barouche  and  four.  An 
empty  gig.  These  equipages,  brought  up  by 
another  detachment  of  dragoons,  closed  the 
"  decent,^'  "  orderly,''  and  "  becoming'  funeral 
of  the  Queen  of  England — the  wife,  as  the  new 
inscription  says,  of  the  most  potent  Monarch 
George  the  Fourth ! ! 

But  if  the  reader  be  astonished  at  the  fore- 
going details,  how  will  he  be  surprised  at  what 
ensued  1:  The  executors,  suite,  and  friends  of  her 
late  Majesty,  were  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  intention  of  Government  as  to  the  embarka- 
tion, either  as  to  time  or  place.  The  ladies  who 
had  got  into  the  carriage  before  six  o'clock,  knew 
not  whether  they  were  to  proceed  on  board  im- 
mediately or  stay  for  refreshment.  The  proces- 
sion, as  before  described,  marched  into  the  town. 
The  dragoons  preceding  played  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul  on  their  trumpets.  The  infantry,  with 
arms  reversed,  took  up  the  tune,  going  before 
the  cavalry.  The  infantry  had  one  stand  of 
colours  ;  the  cavalry,  two  standards.  The  head 
of  the  procession  aiTived  on  the  Jetty  before 
Lord  Hood,  the  executors,  or  any  person  knew 
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what  was  to  take  place.  The  troops  drew  up, 
opened  their  ranks,  and  formed  a  line  on  each 
side.  Mr.  Chittenden  and  his  ten  men  dis- 
mounted ;  and  it  then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
that  the  body  was  to  be  instantly  removed. 
Mr.  Wilde,  the  only  person  authoritatively  em- 
ployed by  her  late  Majesty  ivho  was  to  be  seen, 
was  on  foot  near  the  Jetty.  This  gentleman,  the 
executor  of  Her  Majesty,  was  at  first  stopped, 
and  had  to  get  permission  of  a  deputy  to  follow 
the  Royal  body  as  the  coffin  was  carried  down 
the  Jetty ;  and  permission  was  graciously 
granted  after  some  delay  ;  and  the  favour  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who  stood  by  him.  The  soldiers  and  constables 
kept  back  the  crowd.  All  the  latter  part  of  the 
procession,  except  the  Queen's  coach,  and  the 
hearse,  were  necessarily  far  behind.  The  Queen's 
coach  now  drew  up,  and  Sir  George  Nayler  and 
his  companion  got  out.  The  crown  and  cushion 
were  previously  handed  out  to  an  undertaker's 
man,  who  carried  it  tottering,  apparently  unac- 
customed to  carry  crowns,  and  stood  alone  with- 
out a  single  attendant  near  him  in  front.  The 
hearse  drew  up  next,  and  Mr.  Chittenden,  and 
his  ten  slip-shod  undertakers,  dragged  the  Royal 
coffin  from  the  carriage.  They  raised  it  on  their 
shoulders,  and  moved  off,  preceded  only  by 
Mr.  Chittenden,  without  waiting  a  single  instant, 
down  the  Jetty.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  not  a  single  attendant  of  any  description — 
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no  military  officfer — no  civil  functionai*y !  no,  not 
a  soul  attended  the  royal  corpse.  •  No  pall — no 
plumes.     We  have  never  seen  even  a  pauper  s 
coffin  so  unattended.     A  decent  man  would  have 
thought  that,  as  is  the  practice  at  every  funeral, 
some  little  stop  would  have  been  made  to  allow 
Lord    Hood    and  the  Ladies  of  her  Majesty's 
household  to  come  up  and  follow  their  Royal 
mistress.    But  no ;  the  body  and  the  undertakers 
had  advanced  full  30  yards,   and  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  outer  Jetty  before  Lord  Hood  could 
get  from  his  carriage,  and  hurry  after  the  coffin. 
The  next  carriage,  containing  Lady  Hood  and 
Lady  A.  Hamilton,  was  opened  in  haste  by  some 
common  fellow,   and  there  being  no  person  to 
receive  them,  either  civil,  military,  or  of  the 
Queen's  household.  Lady  Hood  nearly  fell  on  her 
face,  the  undertakers  proceeding  all  this  time  with 
their  burden.    Lady  Hood  and  Lady  A.  Hamilton 
standing  alone,  looking  round  them,  at  a  loss, 
apparently,  whither  to  go  or  what  to  do.     Mr. 
Hume   and  Mr.  Hobhouse  came  back   in  haste 
from  their  position   on  the  edge  of  the  Jetty, 
where  they  stood  with  Mr.  Wilde.     Mr.  Hume 
gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Hobhouse  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  followed  Lord  Hood. 
The  body  still   was  carried  forward.     By  this 
indecent  haste,  neither  Dr.  Lushington  nor  Mr. 
Brougham,  nor  any  of  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  her  Majesty,  could  join  the  body 
until  this  unpaUed  coffin  was  slipped  off  the  un- 
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dertakers'  shoulders  upon  the  slings  and  wnder 
the  crane,  that  in  a  minute  or  two  swung  it  from 
the  shore. 

Be  it  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  far  as  fegarded  England,  was  in  fact 
the  funeral  of  her  Majesty.  Not  even  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Austin,  the  residuary  legatee,  could  come 
up  to  be  a  mourner  in  the  procession  of  five  ! 
Mr.  Brougham,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  Sir.  R.  Wilson  (who  had  travelled  post 
from  Paris  on  purpose  to  attend), — not  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  nor  any  of  the  suite,  could  come 
up  except  just  in  time  to  see  the  slings  wound 
round  the  coffin.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  in 
the  faces  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  above 
mentioned,  the  deepest  grief  was  depicted.  Not 
a  person  refrained  from  shedding  tears.  The 
vulgar  hands  that  were  bustling  about  the  last 
rites  of  departed  Majesty  added  to  the  horror 
and  sorrow  of  the  scene.  Some  naval  officers, 
who  had  taken  their  station  previously  on  the 
Jetty,  seemed  much  affected.  The  band  which 
had  preceded  the  coffin  played  the  dead  march. 
This  was  the  only  tribute  of  homage  which  dis- 
tinguished the  ceremony ;  but  this  is  granted  to 
a  grenadier.  The  barge  of  the  Glasgow  frigate, 
bearing  the  half-hoisted  standard  of  England, 
with  its  commander.  Captain  Doyle,  had  been 
drawn  under  the  point  of  the  Jetty,  and  six  other 
men  of  war's  boats  attended  on  the  outside  ready 
to  tow  it  off.     A  few  minutes  before  twelve,  the 
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body  was  raised  by  the  crane.  At  that  instant 
Landguard  fort  fired  the  first  minute  gun:  The 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  Glassroivs  barire.  A 
loud  shriek  announced  that  a  female  had  fainted 
in  one  of  the  many  boats  that  surrounded  the 
point  of  the  Jetty  crowded  with  spectators;  and 
the  most  painful  anxiety  and  death-like  stillness 
prevailed  amongst  those  who,  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding points,  as  well  as  the  vessels,  were  able 
to  witness  the  last  melancholy  scene.  A  period 
of  deeper  interest,  mingled  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust, never  occurred  on  any  civilized  ceremony 
in  any  age  or  country.  The  coffin  was  in  the 
barge,  and  the  spectators  could  now  see  that 
the  new  silver  plate  had  replaced  the  gilt  plate 
ordered  by  her  Majesty's  will,  which  was  affixed 
by  the  executors,  and  torn  off  by  the  orders  of 
those  persons  who  had,  agreeably  to  his  Majesty's 
ijistructions,  declared  their  determination  to  fulfil 
her  last  wishes.  Sir  George  Nayler,  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden, Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  now  car- 
ried the  crown  and  cushion  into  the  bargc^  and 
placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  coffin  ;  and  these 
worthy  gentlemen  were  the  only  persons  who 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  Queen's  remains 
from  the  shore.  Thus  a  single  herald,  an  under- 
taker, a  deputy  undertaker,  and  a  nondescript 
from  the  Chamberlain's  office,  w  ithout  a  signed 
order,  paid  the  last  honour  to  the  departed  Queen 
of  England.  The  barge  was  quickly  towed  off 
surrounded  by  the  men  of  war's  boats  to  the 
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Pioneer  schooner,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  pre- 
ventive service,  which  instantly  hoisted  the  royal 
standard,  and  made  sail  out  of  the  harbour  to 
join  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  lay  two  miles 
east  of  Landguard  fort. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Hood  could  recover  from  the 
agitation  of  the  melancholy  scene,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  his  own  situation  and  to  that  of 
his  wife,  and  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  the 
others  of  her   late  Majesty's  household.      His 
Lordship,  besides  the  distressing  circumstances 
of  the  scene  described,  had  been  much  affected 
by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Mason,  midshipman  on  duty 
in  the  barge  of  the   Ti/ne.     The  father  of  this 
young  gentleman  commanded  the  Jupiter,  the 
ship  that  brought  the  Queen  to  England ;  and 
Lord  Hood  was  also  struck  by  the  other  strange 
coincidence,  that  Captain  Doyle,  who  was  now 
in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  remains  to  convey 
them  from  England,  was  the  very  midshipman 
who  handed  the  rope  to  her   Majesty    on  her 
ascending  the  man  of  war  that  brought  her  to 
England.     Up  to  this  period  no  one  had  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Hood  when  or  how  he  was  to 
attend  the  royal  corpse.  Mr.  John  Calvert,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Huntingdon,  who  had  made 
his  appearance  for  the  first  time  this  morning, 
and  who  was  understood  to  have  full  powers 
from  Government  to  attend  and  direct  the  remain- 
der of  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  was  observed 
upon  the  Jetty.     Lord  Hood  turned  to  this  gen- 
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tleman,  and  asked  if  he  knew  in  what  manner  he 
and  her  late  Majesty's  household  were  to  pro- 
ceed from  Stade  to  Brunswick,  and  afterwards 
return  to  England.  Mr.  Calvert  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Lord  Hood  then  remon- 
strated^ and  said,  that  unless  he  knew  there  was 
some  provision  for  their  progress  and  return,  he 
should  not  proceed.  Captain  White,  of  the  Tyne 
frigate,  most  feelingly  and  politely  assured  his 
Lordship  he  believed  a  ship  of  war  would  attend 
his  Lordship's  return  at  Stade :  as  to  his  progress 
he  of  course  knew  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Calvert  still 
professed  ignorance  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
Since  this,  however.  Captain  White  communi- 
cated an  order  from  the  Admiralty,  which  satis- 
fied his  Lordship  that  a  ship  would  be  ready  to 
bring  him  back.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  boats  would  have  been  prepared  to  take 
him  at  the  time. 

A  short  time  afterwards  his  Lordship  and  his 
Lady,  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington.  Count  Vassali,  and  young  Austin,  em- 
barked on  board  the  boats  of  one  of  the  schooners 
in  the  offing,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
vessel  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  which,  a  few  minutes  after  they  had 
reached  it,  hoisted  its  sails  and  left  the  harbour 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 

Such  was  the  beggarly  manner  in  which  those 
who  wield  the  power  of  Great  Britain  thought  fit 
to  dismiss  from  its  shore  the  body  of  their  late 
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Queen.  But  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  in 
their  folly  thouglit  it  expedient  to  pursue,  served 
only  to  render  the  affection  with  which  the  peo- 
ple regarded  her  remains  more  clear  and  power- 
ful by  the  contrast.  The  whole  population  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  seemed  poured  out  to 
take  their  last  farewell  of  this  member  of  the 
House  ot*  Brunswick.  Long  before  we  arrived 
at  Harwich,  we  could  see  the  beach  filled  with 
spectators,  and  the  river  covered  with  boats  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  mourn- 
ful drama  which  has  recently  been  passing  be- 
fore tfte  eyes  of  the  country.  The  neighbouring 
hills  and  forts,  viewed  from  the  river  itself,  ap- 
peared to  be  crowned  by  a  black  mass  of  living 
mourners  ;  whilst  on  the  river  itself  every  vessel, 
yacht,  and  fishing-boat,  that  could  be  procured, 
was  occupied  by  persons  soliciting  to  catch  a 
parting  glimpse  of  the  loved  remains  of  her  in 
whose  calamities  they  had  long  felt  a  lively  sym- 
pathy. The  situation  in  which  we  were  when 
the  cofiin  was  lowered  into  the  boat  prepared  for 
it,  enabled  us  to  observe,  that  the  friction  occa- 
sioned by  the  indecent  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  hurried  along  the  road,  had  not  only  torn 
asunder,  but  had  absolutely  torn  off  the  bottom 
of  the  crimson  velvet  v,  hich  was  placed  there  for 
the  purpose  of  ornament.  On  the  crown  being 
lowered  into  the  boat,  it  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  Pioneer  schooner,  and  was  followed  at  a 
short  di:?tance  by   numbers  of  the  boats  which 
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had  previously  been  stationed  around  the  Jetty, 
and  of  which  several  had  arrived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  especially  Ipswich,  filled  with 
most  respectable  individuals.  The  coffin,  on  the 
boat's  reaching-  the  schooner,  was  hoisted  on 
board,  and  received  by  a  party  of  marines  with 
arms  reversed.  The  crown  and  cushion  imme- 
diately followed,  and  with  some  little  show  of 
decency ;  the  pall  was,  however,  thrown  out  of 
the  boat  to  the  sailors  on  deck  by  one  of  the 
three  gentlemen  who  had  it  in  charge,  with  no 
more  ceremony  than  if  it  had  been  his  cloak. 
Almost  before  the  body  was  safe  on  deck,  the 
sailors  were  busily  employed  in  unfurling  the 
sails,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  Pioneer 
was  under  sail  to  join  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which 
was  to  carry  the  Royal  corpse  over  to  Germany. 
It  was  followed  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  way 
out  to  sea,  by  a  body  of  musicians,  as  we  were 
informed,  from  Ipswich,  in  a  boat,  playing  funeral 
marches,  the  melody  of  which,  softened  as  it  was 
by  being  heard  over  the  water,  inspired  a  general 
melancholy,  not  inappropriate  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  All  the  vessels  in  the  roads  had 
their  colours  hoisted  half-mast  high. 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Alderman  Wood  proceeded, 
the  first  by  Dover,  the  latter  by  Helvoetsluys,  to 
attend  tlie  funeral  in  Brunswick. 


In  closing  the  account  of  Her  Majesty's  funeral 
thus  far,  we  cannot  help  again  recurring  to  the 
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deep  and  general  feeling  which  the  sight  of  the 
procession  excited  on  the  whole  way  through 
which  it  passed.  The  road  between  London  and 
Harwich  during  the  day,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
night  (for  such  was  the  Government  expedition 
in  this  usually  slow  and  solemn  proceeding,  that 
they  hurried  it  forward  the  whole  of  one  night,) 
was  lined  with  spectators;  the  hedge-rows  were 
frequently  peopled;  they  had  even  climbed  trees; 
the  windows  and  even  tops  of  the  houses  in 
the  towns  and  villages  were  crowded,  and  this 
immense  mass  seemed  to  have  only  one  common 
feeling,  which  nearly  all  manifested  by  a  volun- 
tary mourning-dress,  and  many  by  tears  which 
they  could  not  restrain.  We  only  wish  that  those 
who  have  been  denying  the  general  affection  and 
admiration  entertained  for  Her  Majesty,  had  wit- 
nessed a  scene  which  would  have  disproved  their 
calumnies.  Many  families  of  respectability  had 
come  from  a  distance  in  their  own  carriages,  and 
had  drawn  up  on  the  road  in  decent  mourning, 
more  to  pay  a  melancholy  duty  to  the  remains  of 
their  Queen,  than  to  witness  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  a  ministerial  funeral. 

The  bands  of  mourners  from  the  towns  were 
remarkable  for  the  order  with  which  they  con- 
ducted their  processions,  the  numbers  they  con- 
tained, and  the  strong  feelings  of  veneration  and 
regret,  which  they  evinced.  We  believe  that 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  feeling  to- 
wards, her   late   Majesty   existed  among  those 
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who  thought  themselves  officially  bound  to  abet 
the  indignities  and  insults  of  her  persecutors. 


Having  proceeded  with  the  interesting  details 
of  the  funeral  procession,  down  to  the  embarka- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  remains ;  we  now  revert 
back  to  the  occurrences  which  arose  out  of  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day. 

The  number  of  persons  who  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dreadful  attack  made  by  the  mili- 
tary on  the  multitude,  near  Cumberland-gate,  has 
never  been  accurately  known ;  but  was  fortu- 
nately much  less  than,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected.  The  only  individual 
actually  killed  on  the  spot  was  Richard  Honey, 
a  carpenter.  This  unfortunate  man  was  among 
the  spectators  at  Cumberland -gate  ;  and  though 
there  appears  much  conflicting  testimony,  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  (as 
will  be  seen  by  our  subsequent  particulars  of  the 
Inquest,)  the  general  evidence  concurs  in  stating 
that  he  was  perfectly  inoffensive.  The  attack 
and  firing,  it  appears,  took  place  at  the  moment 
the  people  were  endeavouring  to  turn  the  direc- 
tion of  the  funeral  down  Oxford-street. 

George  Francis,  a  bricklayer,  was  another  un- 
fortunate victim,  who  during  this  contest  between 
the  military  and  the  people  was  mortally  woun- 
ded. After  receiving  the  wound,  he  was  carried 
to  St.  George's  hospital,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards expired. 
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On  Wednesday  the  loth,  the 

Inquest  on  the  Body  of  Richard  Honey, 

commenced  sitting,  at  No.  4,  Edgeware-road, 
where  a  large  room  was  provided,  there  being 
none  sufficiently  large  at  the  General  Towns- 
hend  public-house,  Oxford-street ;  to  which  place 
the  body  had  been  removed,  and  where  it  still 
remained. 

Previous  to  the  Coroner  (Thomas  Stirling,  Esq.) 
taking  his  seat-,  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  re- 
quested that  some  gentleman  among  the  reporters 
would  take  the  proceedings,  not  with  a  mere  view 
to  newspaper  publication,  but  w  ith  such  accu- 
racy, as  might  enable  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  should  it  appear  ad- 
visable to  have  recourse  to  a  Court  of  Justice, 
in  the  event  of  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder. 

Proclamation  being  made  in  the  usual  form, 
Mr.  Green  was  appointed  foreman,  when  the  Juiy 
withdrew  to  view  the  body.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Jury  : 

Thomas  Cafe,  Samuel  Lork, 

Joseph  Spicer,  T.  Silverwood, 

W.  Green,  Foreman,  James  Blakie, 

Thomas  Walker,  Charles  Brown, 

David  Harris,  William  Swann, 

James  Soper,  George  Kidd, 

John  Gumming,  Thomas  Gall. 
William  Mower, 
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The  Jury  having  been  sworn,  proceeded  to  the 
General  Townshend,  where  the  body  lay,  and 
having  viewed  it  when  placed  on  the  table,  the 
body  was  opened  by  a  professional  gentleman  in 
attendance,  who  discovered  that  the  ball  had 
entered  the  left  breast  through  the  heart,  and  the 
right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  under  the  common 
integuments  behind  the  bone  of  the  right  arm, 
just  below  the  shoulder,  where  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted. The  Jury  then  retired,  and  the  inqui- 
sition was  proceeded  in. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Thomas  Gould. 
Lives  at  Lambeth ;  no  business ;  is  on  half-pay 
in  the  Ordnance  department  as  a  conductor  of 
stores ;  was  standing  about  a  yard  from  the  de- 
ceased at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  between 
Cumberland  Street,  and  Old  Quebec  Street,  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  yesterday.  At  that  time 
there  was  continual  firing  below  the  gate;  there 
were  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
view  the  procession  of  her  Majesty's  funeral ; 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  procession  previous  to 
its  passing  the  gate  ;  heard  a  firing,-  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gate;  it  commenced  immediately  after 
the  hearse  passed  through  it ;  previous  to  that 
there  was  a  party  of  Life  Guards  stationed  at 
the  gate.  There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to 
riot  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  flung  bricks, 
which  irritated  the  soldiery.  This  took  place  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  soldiers  were  firing ; 
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could  not  swear  which  first  commenced,  or  what 
caused  the  fray.  The  soldiers  *preceded  the 
hearse  ;  was  in  Oxford  Street  at  the  time  when 
the  soldiers  came  up ;  they  were  firing ;  there 
were  20  or  30  shots  fired  ;  did  not  reckon  them  ; 
was  employed  carrying  away  the  body  of  the 
deceased ;  the  people  continued  throwing  all  the 
time ;  thinks  there  was  half  a  troop  of  horse ; 
could  form  no  judgment  of  the  numbers  of  people 
present,  they  covered  a  vast  space  of  ground ; 
saw  the  deceased  at  the  moment  of  the  firing, 
he  was  lying  on  his  back ;  this  w^as  the  first  he 
saw  of  him  ;  don't  know  by  whom  he  was  shot ; 
he  and  three  or  four  persons  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  Mr.  Lightfoot's,  the  surgeon ;  his 
coat  was  buttoned,  and  they  thought  he  was  in 
a  fit ;  on  opening  his  coat  perceived  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  breast ;  he  was  not  quite  dead 
at  that  time,  but  he  never  spoke  afterwards. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  Aid.  Waithman  : — 
observed  no  order  given  to  the  people  to  dis- 
perse ;  heard  no  Riot  Act  read ;  was  not  sure 
that  a  Magistrate  was  present;  there  was  no 
throwing  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  deceased 
stood ;  thinks  it  was  a  promiscuous  shot ;  the 
soldiers  were  eighty  yards  off;  there  was  no  aim 
taken ;  the  soldiers  were  parading  up  and  down 
before  the  firing ;  they  were  using  their  swords 
in  the  usual  way,  flourishing  them  to  frighten  the 
people  ;  the  firing  commenced  the  moment  after 
the  hearse  passed  ;  the  stones  were  thrown  from 
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the  opposite  side  ;  none  were  thrown  from  where 
he  stood  ;  the  people  about  him  were  peaceable ; 
he  stood  a  little  behind  the  deceased,  who  was 
standing  in  the  road.  Witness  was  standing  on 
the  foot-path.  There  was  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men  riding  up  and  down  before  the  arrival 
of  the  hearse ;  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  men 
stationed  at  Cumberland-gate,  or  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  the  hearse,  that  fired ;  their  uniform 
was  red.  The  brickbats  were  thrown  before  the 
firing  commenced.  There  might  have  been  sol- 
diers nearer  to  him  than  50  or  80  yards,  without 
his  perceiving  them. 

Mr.  W.  Titterton,  surgeon,  of  Wilmington- 
square,  Spa-fields,  was  passing  at  the  time  when 
the  deceased  was  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Light- 
foot's,  and  examined  him.  He  was  totally  in- 
sensible, and,  after  three  or  four  heavy  groans, 
expired.  It  was  a  gun-shot  wound  under  the 
left  breast  that  occasioned  his  death.  The  ball 
had  passed  through  the  heart  to  the  right  side 
behind  the  shoulder.  The  witness  then  described, 
in  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  the  former,  the  situa- 
tion and  firing  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  crowd. 

Question  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman. — Could  a 
ball,  fired  a  distance  of  one-hundred  yards,  have 
passed  through  the  body  in  the  way  you  de- 
scribe 1: — Yes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pope,  a  surgeon,  residing  in  Somer- 
set-street, Portman-square,  deposed,  lie  assisted 
to  open  the  body  of  the  deceased.     The  ball  had 
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passed  as  described  by  the  last  witness ;  but  it 
had,  in  his  opinion,  never  been  fired  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards,  or  if  it  had,  the  charge 
of  powder  must  have  been  excessively  great. 

Some  discussion  then  arose  on  taking  the  "  opi- 
nion" of  the  witnesses  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  who  had  taken  some 
part  in  the  conversation,  addressed  the  Coroner, 
and  said  that  it  might  seem  pertinacious  of  him 
to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings ;  but  as  he 
had  a  public  duty  to  perfornij  he  attended  in  his 
official  capacity  to  assist  in  the  investigation 
of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  man  ;  he  was 
strengthened  in  this  by  a  notification  which  he 
had  received,  that  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
was  here,  and  he  requested  him  (Alderman  Waith- 
man) to  be  his  advocate. 

Edward  Bailey  deposed,  that  he  lived  at  272, 
Holborn  ;  he  was  in  the  Park  yesterday  at  the 
time  the  Queen's  funeral  was  passing  ;  he  was 
near  Cumberland-gate ;  observed  some  stones 
thrown  at  the  soldiers  in  the  Park,  though  he  did 
not  see  who  threw  them  ;  witness  was  then  ridina: 
in  the  Park,  but  not  in  the  procession ;  he  rode 
a-breast  with  a  Serjeant  in  the  Guards,  when  the 
latter  desired  tw  o  privates  who  were  with  him  to 
walk  quietly  forward  ;  instead  of  doing  that,  the 
privates  rode  on  violently,  and  pressed  down  two 
of  the  people ;  a  cry  of  "  Shame "  was  then 
raised,  and  witness  saw  some  stones  thrown; 
could  not  recollect  whether  the    Guards  were 
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dressed  in  red  or  blue  ;  but  the  impression  upon 
his  mind  was  that  they  were  red  ;  the  men  in  the 
crowd  were  knocked  down  by  the  horses ;  the 
Serjeant  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  brandished  it 
over  his  head,  pointing  to  the  rest  of  the  troop 
to  follow  ;  witness  then  saw  the  Guards  galloping 
in  all  directions  towards  Oxford-street ;  witness 
then  endeavoured  to  get  away  ;  and  rode  out  by 
the  first  foot  turning  into  Park-lane ;  he  saw  no 
one  wounded  ;  at  the  time  the  men  were  knocked 
down,  the  troops  did  not  surround  the  hearse ; 
the  Park  railing  was  not  pulled  down  until  after- 
wards ;  at  that  time  witness  did  not  observe  much 
crowd  ;  he  heard  some  firing,  but  did  not  see  it; 
that  was  after  the  soldiers  had  left  the  Park ; 
could  not  say  whether  all  the  soldiers  were  out 
of  the  Park  when  the  firing  commenced;  cer- 
tainly they  must  have  been  out  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  ;  witness  did  not  see  any  dispo- 
sition to  riot  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  every 
one  seemed  to  feel  it  was  a  funeral,  and  not  a 
political  procession  :  the  officer  who  desired  the 
soldiers  to  advance,  gave  no  orders  to  them  to 
trample  u])0n  the  people  ;  the  men  fell  immedi- 
ately upon  the  first  bound  of  the  horses ;  could 
not  tell  whether  they  were  much  injured ;  he 
saw  stones  flying  in  the  air  as  soon  as  the  men 
were  knocked  down  ;  and  he  supposed  that  they 
were  thrown  in  consequence  ;  witness  saw  no 
officer,  except  the  petty-officer  already  men- 
tioned. 
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A  third  medical  gentleman,  who  was  in  wait- 
ing, was  here  discharged  from  further  attend- 
ance, the  Coroner  observing  that  no  doubt  could 
exist  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deceased's  death. 

John  Hatherne  deposed,  that  he  resides  at  No. 
11,  Crown-street,  Soho,  and  is  by  trade  a  basket- 
maker  ;  he  was  present  yesterday  during  the 
procession  ;  he  joined  it  at  Kensington,  and  ac- 
companied it  through  the  Park  ;  before  the  hearse 
had  passed  through  Cumberland-gate,  nothing 
occurred  to  attract  witness's  attention;  witness 
was  before  the  procession  during  its  progress 
through  tiie  Park,  and  went  through  the  gate  at 
the  same  time  as  the  hearse ;  after  the  hearse 
had  gone  through  the  gate,  he  saw  some  stones 
thrown  in  Oxford-street,  and  he  observed  one  of 
the  Oxford  Blues  to  fall ;  the  bricks  were  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  the  direction  lead- 
ing to  the  soldiers  ;  witness  then  got  across  the 
road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  firing  commenced  ; 
the  firing  was  in  the  direction  of  Tyburn-gate  ; 
when  witness  saw  the  hearse  pass  through  the 
gate,  it  went  along  the  Edgeware-road,  and  he 
observed  no  attempt  to  turn  it  another  way  ;  be- 
fore the  firing  commenced  he  saw  the  soldiers 
brandish  their  swords ;  that  was  after  the  stones 
had  been  thrown ;  witness  saw  the  deceased 
lying  on  the  ground,  about  three  or  four  yards 
distant  from  himself.  He  did  not  see  him  fall, 
nor  did  he  see  any  soldier  near.  The  deceased 
appeared  as  if  he  was  in  a  fit.     Witness  felt  no 
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apprehension  for  his  own  safety,  as  he  imagined 
that  the  soldiers  only  fired  blank  cartridges.  He 
assisted  to  remove  deceased  to  an  apothecary's 
shop.  The  deceased  never  spoke  afterwards. 
Witness  did  not  hear  the  Riot  Act  read  ;  he  did 
not  see  the  deceased  throw  any  thing  before  he 
was  shot ;  the  soldiers  were  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  witness ;  witness  thought  that  the 
dragoon  whom  he  had  mentioned  as  having;  seen 
fall,  fell  from  accident';  he  could  not  say  whether 
he  was  much  hurt ;  witness  saw  that  there  was 
a  stoppage  of  the  hearse,  but  could  not  tell  how 
it  was  occasioned. 

Simon  Berkely,  resides  at  188,  High  Holborn, 
and  is  by  trade  a  shoemaker ;  he  left  Holborn  a 
quarter  past  five,  and  joined  the  procession  at 
Hammersmith  ;  at  Kensington  some  interruption 
took  place  from  the  road  having  been  blocked 
up  with  carts  and  waggons.  The  procession 
halted  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
proceeded  without  interruption  to  Kensington- 
gates  ;  witness  heard  nothing  of  the  Riot  Act 
being  read  at  Kensington  ;  he  knew  what  the 
Riot  Act  was  ;  saw  no  disposition  to  riot  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  At  Kensington-gates  there  was  ano- 
ther stoppage  ;  when  the  procession  had  reached 
Hyde  Park  corner,  it  halted  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  the  road  was  again  blocked  up,  and 
the  procession  was  obliged  to  go  through  the 
Park.   Witness  accompanied  it ;  it  went  at  a  trot 
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a  part  of  the  way ;  witness  got  into  Paik-lane  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  reached  Oxford-street  by 
that  route ;   he  reached  Cumberland-gate  before 
the  procession ;  when  there,  he  saw  a  horseman 
who  had  got  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  the  sol- 
diers seized  his  bridle  and  broke  it ;  the  next 
thing  which  he  saw  was  the  people  opening  the 
gate,  and  the  soldiers  brandishing  their  swords  ; 
he  could  not  say  whether  they  cut  any  body ; 
the  soldiers  turned  their  horses  heads  in  the  di- 
rection *of  Bayswater  ;  witness  then  saw  brick- 
bats thrown,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  firing 
took  place ;  witness  stood  within  half  a  yard  of 
the  deceased  when  he  fell ;  he  was  standing  a 
yard  or  two  off  the  pavement,  when  a  shot  hit 
him,  and  he  instantly  fell ;  he  never  spoke  after; 
at  that  part  the  crowd  was  not  thick  :  there  was 
no  riot,  or  any  disposition  to  commit  violence ; 
he  thought  that  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  soldiers,  was  above  100  yards ;  he  was  sure 
that  at  the  time  when  the  deceased  fell,  brickbats 
were  thrown  at  the  soldiers;  witness  saw  no  sol- 
diers near  the  deceased  at  the  time  he  fell ;  the 
soldiers  were  standing  still  at  the  time  :  it  was  a 
party  of  the  Life  Guards ;  he  did  not  hear  the 
Riot  Act  read,  nor  did  he  see  any  Magistrate ;  he 
had  had  no  conversation  with  the  deceased  pre- 
vious to  the  fatal  accident ;  he  did  not  see  any 
one  struck  by  the  brickbats.     He  supposed  that 
the  reason  why  the  brickbats  were  thrown  was, 
the  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  in  cutting  the  reins 


of  a  gentleman  who  rode  in  arridngsl:  tlieiti.  Did 
not  know  who  the  gentleman  wasV  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  ptx)ces8ion  from  Brandenhurgh-HoiiseiL 
When  the  processiofa  had  passed  Hyde-Park  id 
the  direction  of  the  City,  the  hearse  was  tnrned 
into  the  Park.  The  gentleman' who  Had  ix)d^ 
amongst  the  soldiers,  had  done  so  With  an  in-^ 
tiention  of  preventing  the  hearse  from  passing 
through  the  gate.  The  people  cried  out,  ^  ShAme  l^ 
when  the  soldiers  broke  the  reins  of  the  gentle^ 
man's  horse.  The  people  were  exasperated ;  th^ 
soldiers  turned  the  hearse  back;  and  after  that 
brandished  their  swords  and  fired  upon  the 
people.*'"'^  liiiM»(h  v\  ti;<ft  br/  ilf*.!  -vl  n!'!<'*ff»ff  nr 

John  Duckett  deposed,  that  he  resides  inr 
Charles-street,  Bloomsbury.  .  He  joined  the  fu-* 
neral  procession  at  Knightsbridge,  and  docom'^ 
panied  it  to  Piccadilly.  Witness  did  not  observd 
any  i>erson  stop  the  procession,  but  he  saw  the* 
hearse  turn  through  the  Park,  and  by  thatt  means' 
a  great  part  of  the  procession  in  advance  wa^ 
shut  out;  the  procession  then  passed  through 
the  Park  at  a  quick  pace;  he  saw  the  soldiers' 
in  the  Park ;  saw  brickbats  thrown  at  the  sol- 
diere,  which  apparently  exasperated  the  soldiers  ;f 
shortly  after  he  heard  a  firing,  but  imagined  it' 
was  only  blank  cartridges ;  witness  received  a' 
cut  on  the  hat  from  the  sword  of  an  officer,  and 
afterwards  was  cut  on  the  coat  by  a  private; 
witness  was  not  far  distant  from  the  deceased 
when  he  fell ;  the  officer  whom  witness  observed 
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was  a  young  tiiarij  sVtglit  in  appearance,  appa* 
rently  of  the  age  of -28  year«,  and  he  thought 
that  he  should  know  him  again;  he  satv  that 
ofiicer  present  a  pistol  in  the  direction  of  the 
deceased ;  a  flash  followed;  and  the  man  dropped  ) 
witness  did  o:ot  hear  any  other  pistol  report  iintil 
a,)  ;n\inute:  afterwards ;;  witness  tliought  at  the 
moment  that  he  knew  the  officqr-,  and  believed 
him  to  be  ft  Mr*  White,  the  son  of  a  brewer  of 
Exeter  j  that  gentleman^  however,  is  since  dead ; 
the  resettiblancc)  however,  made  witness  take 
mote  notice  of  the  officer;  he  had  a  perfect  re- 
coMcQtion  of  his  features,  and  if  he  saw  him  again 
in  uniform  he  believed  that  he  should  know  him ; 
witness  did  not  consider  that  there  Was  any  dan- 
ger until  he  saVv  the  youog  officei*  with  the  pistol 
ia  his  hand;  the  deceased  Was  caught  as  he  fell, 
before  he  re4ched  the  ground ;  witness  was  cer- 
tain that  he  saw  tl]§  officer  point  his  pistol  in  the 
direction  where  the  deceased  fell,  that  a  flash 
followed,  and  the  deceased  fell,  and  that  he  heard 
no  pistol  report  follow  until  a  minute  afterwards ; 
tlie  officer  then  rode  round  into  the  Park,  and 
struck  his  sword  several  times  against  the  iron 
palisades ;  witness,  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
did  not  hear  the  Kioti  Act  read.  [Witness  here 
produced  his  hat,  and  pointed  to  the^jlace  where 
it  had  been  cut,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  sword  of 
the  officer.]  Saw  brickbats  flying  in  difterent: 
directions,  but  none  from  the  place  where  the 
disceased  stood;-  he  savi^   no    Civil  Magistrate 


warning  the  the  people  of  tbeii*'daYig'er^  tio-dtiS 
cautioning  the  soldiers  and '  endeavouring  to're-J 
strain  them;  before  the  brickbats  werfe-throWif 
the  soldiers  had  their  swords  drawn,  and  ifiight 
be  said  to  be  brandishing  them;  he  saw  some 
stones  thrown  out  of  Park-lane  into  the  Park 
before  the  swords  were  brandished.  • 

■  A  Juryman  here  asked  :  In  plain  terms  did  the 
affray  commence  on  the  part  of  the  military  or 
the  populace  ? 

Mr.  Waithman  objected  to  the  question,  ^ 
irregular,  and  it  was  not  pressed.  ■ 

Witness  resumed:  The  distance  from  Pntk» 
lane,  where  the  stones  were  thrown,  to  the  part 
where  the  procession  passed,  was  great ;  too 
great,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  stone  to  reach,  "i 

'Mr.  Waithman  said,  that  it  happened  €«!• 
riously  enough  that  he  had  been  in  his  carriage 
the  whole  of  the  time  at  the  place  of  whicli  the 
witness  was  now  speaking,  and  certainly  the  dis* 
tance  was  too  great  for  stones  to  reach.  i     J 

Witness :  Some  of  tlie  stones  passed  over  the 
soldiers.  I  <  ,; 

Coroner:  Then  Certainly  the  4istalioe>#as  bo| 
too  great  for  a  stone  to  reach.     i!>'«il   "!«  to  ?»•>  '    " 

Mr.  Waithman  exj)lained,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  inequality  of  Pavk-lane,  Wie.  stones  might 
pass  over  the  soldiers  at  one  pi^rt^  of  the  Park  and 
not  reach  them  in  another-  . 

As  the  evidence  was  reading  over  to  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Sheritf  Waitliinan  observed,  that  it  was 
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not  precisely  what  had  been  given.  The  witness 
then  repeated  that  he  saw  the  young  officer  turn 
round  and  point  his  pistol  towards  the  place 
where  the  deceased  stood.  He  saw  the  pistol 
flash  and  the  man  fall  immediately  after,  but  he 
did  pot  hear  the  report  for  some  seconds.  When 
his  hat  was  cut  he  gave  no  provocation,  nor  did 
any  one  near  him  ;    he  stood  on  the  railings  near 

the  wall  by  Tyburn-gate. 'ijh  au  aouj/r 

The  Coroner  said,  in  allusion  to  the  errors  in 
the  deposition,  that  while  gentlemen  continued 
to  put  so  many  questions,  it  would  be  impossibly 
fpr  the  clerk  to  take  them  down. 
j-5,Francis  M'Gowran.^-Lives  in  Great  Russell* 
Streeti,  Covent-garden,  and  is  a  cheesemonger.; 
he  met  the  procession  in  Piccadilly,  near  the 
Hyde-Park  gate;  then  it  proceeded  through 
Hyde-Park ;  he  accompanied  it  along  the  Park 
until  it  came  out  at  Cumberland-gate  ;  the  sol- 
diers then  formed  a  line  from  the  gate  across  to 
Cumberland-street,  then  the  hearse  came  through 
the  gate ;  before  the  hearse  was  out  the  soldiers 
joined  their  companions  who  were  nearer  Tyburn- 
gate  ;  then  the  populace  caught  hold  of  the  front 
horses  of  the  hearse,  and  were  drawing  them  tOr 
wards  Holborn  way.  The  soldiers  then' rushed 
back  again  and  were  cutting  at  the  people.  He 
saw  no  man  wounded  ;  one  he  saw  knocked  down, 
be  believes,  by  one  of  the  soldiers'  horses.  During 
all  that  time  the  populace  were  quiet.  He  under- 
stood the  gates  were  shut  and  the  soldiers  were 
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cutting  at  them;  they  were  rather  cutting  at 
those  who  shut  them ;  they  were  shut  by  the 
populace.  After  the  hearse  went,  the  soldiers 
were  hooted  very  considerably  ;  about  that  time 
also  some  stones  were  thrown  by  tlie  people  at 
the  soldiers.  Tlie  soldiers  then  formed  in  a  body 
iiear  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  fired.  In  five  minutes 
aftei"  I  saw  a  person  wounded  t  but  many  shots 
were  fired  before  1  saw  the  person,  during  that 
period,  and  stones  were  thrown.  The  persoik 
whom  I  saw  wounded  was  near  the  end  of  Cum- 
berland-street in  Oxford-street.  There  was  a 
soldier  fifing,  and  I  was  gettirigrout  of  hiS  wayi 
The^  soldier  was' going  to  join  the  rest^  but  he 
turned  his  hand  backwards  and  firedi.  The  peTSoU 
who  fired  I  believe  to  be  an  officer.  I  went  up 
to  the  man.  who  had  fallen,  and  assisted  in  carry- 
ing him.  We  took  him  to  the  doctor's  shopi 
where  he  breathed  four  times,  and  not,agaiq»:i;  I 
then  left  the  doctoi's  shop  and,  went  hon»e..  .  .n,( 
By  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman.^I  did  not  heai*  the 
Riot  Act  read,  nor  any  admonition  from  the  Mar 
gistrates ;  I  saw  nothing  thrown  from  the  side 
where  thiJt  man.  wds— all  was  quiet  there;  saw 
the  swouds  brandished!  hefoiTe  the  stones  weirq 
thrown;  I  am  quite  supe  of  it ;  the  officpfM  ap- 
peared to  be  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years 
of  age ;  I  think  I  should  kn6w  him  again  if  ho 
were  in  the  same  dress;  when  he  fired  he  had  his 
head  one  way  and  his  hand  the  other ;  saw  thd 
man  fall,  and,  hearing  no  other  shot,  believed  the 
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one  fired  by  the  officer  to  have  killed  him  ;  there 
was  no  other  pistol  fired  at  that  time,  as  far  as  I 
heard,  >^    i-^nnCx   o.ii   i* 

By  a  Juiyman-— thfei'e  might  be  about  two 
hurtdred  Life  Guards  ^erej  the  people  were 
cheering  the  Blues.  :!'^  >i"'f>'«'> ->/»'{' 

By  Sheriff  Waithman — I  saw  the  soldiers  drivQ 
their  horses  against  the  people,  who  were  much 
irritated,  and  cried  Shame,  and  yelled  at  them* 
I  saw  no  other  person  wounded  ;  the  man  who  was 
knocked  down  was  so  treated  offensively.  There 
was  a  contention  about  the  hearse  going  down 
Oxford-street,  and  then  it  was  the  nian  was 
knocked  down.  The  swords  were  brandished 
before  any  stones  were  thrown.  The  soldiers 
kept  cutting  at  the  people. 

Bartholomew  Croney:  I  live  at  No.  30,  Bain* 
bridge-street,  St.  Giles's  ;  I  am  a  tailor  by  trade  ; 
I  am  at  work  on  double  wages,  and  have  been 
brought  up  here,  losing  my  time,  and  I  don't 
know  by  whom.  I  was  at  the  procession  yester- 
day; I  joined  it  up  at  Kensington,  w^here  the 
blockading  was,  near  the  church.  Some  people 
would  have  the  corpse  go  into  the  City,  and 
others  would  not.  Then  I  parted  fi"om  them,  anfl 
came  to  Mr.  Maxwell's,  at  Knightsbridge,  where 
I  had  a  pint  of  beer,  and  met  the  corpse  again  | 
I  accompanied  the  hearse  to  Hyde-Park  corner; 
Sir  Robert  Baker  was  going  along  the  road — aa 
I  would  call  it,  Piccadilly — and  an  oflfioer  camei 
galloping  very  fast  after  him:    this  o^cer  §ai(]j 
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lie'd  take  it  on  himself ;  it  was  a  good  way  doWtl 
Piccadilly.  The  hearse  before  this  was  turned  into 
the  Park  j  Sir  Robert  Baker,  or  rather  the  mob, 
tiranted  the  hearse  to  go  strait  a-head  down 
Piccadilly;  the  oflBicer  then  stopped  them,  and 
called  an  orderly  man,  to  whom  he  whispered 
something,  and  then  he  saw  the  hearse  turn  into 
the  Park  ;  I  went  myself  into  the  Park,  and  on 
coming  to  the  gateway  near  Oxford-street  these 
here  Piccadilly  butchers  were  across  the  road  ; 
I  call  them  nothing  else,  or  if  you  wisli — the 
Horse- Guards ;  the  mob  hissed  at  them  twice, 
on  wliich  an  officer  was  good  enough  to  take  a 
pistol  out  and  let  fly ;  this  was  after  the  hissing  ; 
and  a  man  wearing  a  blue  coat  and  corduroy 
breeches  was  the  man  who  was  shot ;  truly  then, 
when  the  mob  found  the  pistol  fired,  they  launched 
the  stones  j  I  have  not  seen  the  man  since ;  the 
officer  was  a  thin  man  with  a  Waterloo  medal ; 
tlie  shot  he  fired  killed  the  man,  I'll  swear  to  it ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  age  of  the  officer;  I  cannot  tell 
even  my  own  age ;  I  believe  I  would  know  the 
gentleman,  and  if  the  whole  troop  were  called  up, 
I  think  I'd  know  him  ;  I  could  put  my  himd  on 
him,  though  he  wore  a  Waterloo  medal ;  I 
could  do  the  same  as  to  the  man  who  spoke  to 
Sir  Robert  Baker ;  I  glory  in  that  w^m^Q  who  is 
gone,  God  be  good  to  lier ;  I  saw  no  stones  thrown 
until  the  shot  was  fired,  add  then  the  people  cried 
out  Shame.  ,  i 
By.aJurymail — The  shot  was  fired  at  tUfi.  cor? 

( 
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ii^'if  i»2(rk^!art^ ;  ttie  officer  wag  towards  Tyburn- 
gate,  and  let  fly  the  pistol  strait  before  him ;  the 
people  were  all  hissing,  but  nothing  more  ;  at  the 
ihomient  the  shot  was  fired  the  man  fell ;  heard 
the  Rtot  Act  read  at  Kensington,  but  does  not 
know  who  read  it;  I  saw  Sir  Robert  Baker  in 
Piccadilly  and  Tottenham-court  road,  but  not  in 
Oxford-street  ;  the  man  who  read,  merely  read 
tb  *'^  Keep  the  peace !"  that  is  all  he  heard,  and 
h^  never  heard  the  Riot  Act  read  before ;  that's  all 
he  knew  about  it;  it  might  have  occupied  five 
minuted  reading.  *  ;  <»/i. 

'  William  Thompsom :  I  am ''an  'tipholsterer, 
residing  at  James-street,  Kensington  ;  I  joined  the 
procession  from  Hammersmith,  and  it  proceeded 
towards  Piccadilly  ;  I  came  to  the  corner  of  Park- 
lane,  where  I  saw  a  pistol  fired,  and  a  man  fall  j 
presently  after,  other  shots  were  fired  t  I  rather 
think  the  corpse  passed  the  gate  before  that 
time ;  a  man  in  oflicer's  uniform  fired  the  first 
pistol  that  I  heard.  After  the  first  pistol  was 
fired,  many  stones  were  thrown  ;  but  none  before 
that  I  know  of.  I  saw  some  boys  throw  some 
stones  in  Park  lane,  near  Grosvenor-gate ;  the 
same  boy  had  thrown  a  stone  before  at  a  gentle- 
man who  was  riding  close  to  him.  A  great  con- 
fusion prevailed  after  the  firing  of  the  pistol. 
Stones  were  thrown,  and  a  discharge  from  the 
soldiery  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  but  I 
cannot  say  which  was  first.  I  did  not  go  near 
the  man  who  was  killed  ;  but   I  saw  him  fall. 
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He  staggered  somd'faMs  before  he  fell.     I  tlien 
made  to\vards  Quebec-street  as   fast  as  I  could, 
fearful  of  a  shot  beiiig  after  me.     The  man  who 
was  killed  might  be  thirty  yards  from   the  officer 
who  fired ;  the  man  fell  before  any  other  pistol 
went  off.     I  think  I  should  know  him,  because  he 
made    himself  Vtry    active   ^t  Kensington:     he 
stoops   very  niiich,  he    is  tall  and   slender,    and 
perhaps  sixteen  years   of  age.      Tlie  officer  was 
nearer  Park-lane  than  his  men  ;  when  he  fired,  the 
horse's  head  faced  Oxford-street,  and  he  fired  to  his 
left  hand.   I  cannot  be  quite  certain  upon  this,  but 
I  think'it'issai  the  horse  was  not  moving  when  lie 
fired  ;  a[)parehtly  he  took  an  aim ;  I  saw  the  flash 
and  the  man  instantly  fell  ;  I  did  not  notice  the 
man  before,  but  I  saw  no  stones  from  the   place 
where  the    man    stood;    from   the  state  of  ihy 
confusion  lean  say  nothing  lis  ta  the  position  of 
the  man  ;  the  officer  fired  by  the  side  of  Ws  horse's 
head  ;  I  cannot  positively  say  that  I  saw  the  horde's 
head  at  all,  or  that  I  heard  the  Riot  Act  read  ^il 
believe  Sir  Robert  Raker  read  some  ])aper,  but  I 
did  not  know   what   it   "w^as  ;  the  first  discord! 
saw   wdis'' when   the    Guards    came  up  to  Ken- 
sington and  brandished  their  swords  j  then  I  saw 
a  stone   thrown,    but  not  till  then;  the  soldiers 
struck   several  of  the  people;  but  I  saw  nobody 
actually  cut ;  it  might  liave   occurred  and  1  not 
know  it ;  1  don't  know  whether  the  person  who 
read  the  paper  was  or  was  not  Sir  Robert  Raker  ; 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  such. 

2  A 
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.     It  being  now  half-past  ten   o'clock  several  of 
the  Jurors  wished  an  adjournment  to  take  place, 
.which,    aft€^ ,  some   desultory   conversation,    was 
agreed  to.    ;  -  -^ 
!   ;  Friday  at  two  o'clock  was  then  fixed  on  for  the 

next  meeting,,;^!  ^ojtA  ]>Ii»od^- 1  Anu\t  I  Hio  i.sjw 
-,,:  The  inquest  was  resumed  on  Friday.  The  Wit- 
:nesses  examined  were  eight  in  number,  viz. 
j^amuel  Green,  of  Vineyard -walk,  Clerkenwell; 
Mr.  John  Cooke,  of  Francis-street,  Tottenham- 
,court-road  ;  William  Spratt,  of  29,  Little  Rus- 
$ell-street,  Bloomsbury  ;  William  Alexander,  of 
Tower-street,  Soho  ;  William  Cleaver,  of  Church- 
street,  Chelsea  ;  George  Rogers,  of  Mornington- 
place,  Hampstead-road  ;  Elizabeth  Parker,  of 
Stingo-lape,  Marylebone  ;  Henry  Montague,  of 
46,  Upper  Bedford-place,  Russell-square  ;  Joseph 
Ridout  of  3,  Little  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars- 
riQiad*  The  evidence  did  not  conflict  materially 
with  that  of  the  first  day,  and  stated  generally 
that  though  there  was  nmch  tumult,  and  the  mili- 
tary were  obstructed  in  their  duty,  yet  that  the 
firing  on  their  part  preceded,  so  far  as  these  wit- 
nesses observed,  the  actual  assault  with  bricks 
and  missiles,  by  the  populace.  WiUiam  Cleaver 
said  to  the  officer  supposed  to  have  fired  at  the 
deceased,  "  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  shoot  a 
man,  are  you  not?"  He  replied,  '*  I  wish  you 
were  shot  too  !"  '^'^ituess  then  said,  "  I  shall 
know  your  face  again,  it  is  so  ugly."  At  the  time 
of  the  firing,  stones  were  flying  in  all  directions. 
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Several  witnesses  declared  that  they  conld   ulen- 
tify  the  young  officer  who  fired  and  killed  Honey. 
Mr.  John  Cooke  said  that  he  remonstrated  with 
an  othcer,  who  was  much  agitated,  and  who  re- 
plied, "  I  cannot  help  it  now.    What  am  I  to  do  ?" 
Mr.   Waithman    said  he   heard  the   people  say, 
**  This  is  the  officer  who  shot  the  man,"  and  he 
nodded,  as  if  convinced  he  had  done  it.    Elizabeth 
Parker  said  the  deceased  had  put  his  umbrfella 
between  his  legs,   was   clapping  his  hands,  and 
crying    "   the  City !    the  City !"    when   he  was 
shot.     Mr.   Hanson,  a  solicitor,  attended  on  the 
part   of  Colonel   Cavendish,   and  questioned   the 
witnesses.       He   said,   tlmt    when   the  evidence 
was  gone  through,  he  should  produce  testiuiony 
which,  he   thought  would   satisfy  the  Jury   that 
no  further  proceeding  would  be  necessavjil  . 

Mr.  Waithman  replied,  that  there  was'  no  pre* 
sumption  in  the  case,  as  many  of  the  witnesses 
had  sworn  that  they  could. identity  (lie  officer^ if 
they  saw  him  in  uniform^'  .'>'»rffj-nf»»fj  ,?>lo  ,nni 
The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  tl»on  moved,  a  Resb^ 
lution — "  That  the  Jurymen  sitting  on  Inquisiti46 
into  the  cause  of  the  death  of .  Rlchartl  Honeyj 
respectfully  request  Mr.  Stirling,  their  Coroneri 
to  make  application  to  th6  proper  authoiities,   in 
order  that  the  troop  of  Life  Guards,  or  such  part 
of  them  as  attended  the  funeral  ot  tlie  late  Queen, 
should  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  uniforms,  imd  o>* 
the  same  hoi*ses  which  they  used  on  the  14th  of 
August,    that  the    several  witntv>{jeb    might   have 
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an  opportunity' tofiiSdentifyin^  the  person  wlio 
shot  the  deceaseiLTvnft  orfv;  Tnrflo  !j<«ri.iv  iiU  vtH 
The  Resohition  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Coroner 
adjourned  the  sitting  at  half-^past  ten  till  two  on 
Monday  afternoon,   .-uim  n  <jijii  uninivj  I   '  ,i>>;l(i 

,1^^.^    /.>^«-  ^     M-i   iiiii'id   'id LiiiMi    iiuituiiiii'N    .il/I 

od  hfir,  *\ur,iu  'hU  tul-.';     ij-.fhf.  nMr  <?  <iilT  »* 

.   .  INQVEST  ON  THE  BODV  OF  GCORGB  FRANCI^. 

i.iiGit  Friday  an  Inquest  was  held  on  view  of  the 
body  of  George  FraneiSj  carpenter,  of  7,  Kings- 
gate-street,  Holborn,  who  died  of  the  wouml  he 
i*eceived  from  a   pistol   ball,  fired  by  one  of  the 
Life   Guards,  near   Cumberland-gate.      The   In- 
quest was  held  at  the  Triumphant  Chariot  publie 
house,  the   deceased  having  died  in  St;  George's 
Hospital,  whither  he  had  been  carried.     A  cterk 
of  Mr.  Harmer  attended  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased;     and  Mr.  Hanson  attended  for 
the    colonel  of    the   Life    Guards.     Tliere   were 
eight  witnesses   examined — namely,  James   Bur- 
ton, of  6,  Lisson-place,  Mary-le-bone  ;   James  PiU 
kington,  of  MayVbuildifegs','tManchester-Rqurtre  ; 
Mr.   Daniel   French  of  "'Hy'-Fif^her-street,    Red- 
lion-square;    Mr. .  Benjarhin  Walker,   house  sur- 
geon, and   the  Rev.  MV.  Morefan  Hnghes,  Chap- 
lain   to  St;    George's    Hospital ;     Mary  Francis, 
wife  to  the   deceased;    Samuel  Hill,  of  James- 
street,  Manchester-square  ;     Wl  Binnington,    of 
Queen-street,  Rat  differ  -Jilt  iii  ipi  a't/tnh  'nl  hitauU 
Jv>  Of  these  witnesses,  JaiMcs' Burton  dejiosed  thnt 
the  deceased  was  shot  by  an  officer.     Mr.  Daniel 
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French  said,  that  there  was  no  tumult  after  the 
first  pistol  was  fired,  yet  the  firing  continued. 
He  saw  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  said,  that  whca  the  de- 
ceased was  dying,  he  said  he  bore  no  inaliee  to 
any  one,  as  he  considered  the  person  who  fii-ed 
was  only  doing  his  duty.  His  wife  heard  the 
conversation.  Mary  Francis  being  called,  denied 
that  her  husband  had  said  any  thing  about  the 
soldiers  doing  their  duty.  The  Chaplain  had 
suggested  it  to  him,  but  he  had  made  no  answer. 
William  Binnington  said,  that  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  turn  the  horses  heads,  the  firing 
followed.  He  saw  J^  woman  aim  a  blow  at  a  sol- 
dier, but  it  fell  on  his  horse.  Tlie  deceased  gave 
no  offence  to  the  soldiers.  Several  soldiers,  when 
they  heard  the  firing,  sheathed  their  swords,  and 
ijiscliarged  their  pistols.  The  stones  came  thick 
after  the  fuing. — At  ten  o'clock  the  inquest  was 
adjoui;ned  till  three  on  Monday  followiug. 

J>'j;«j-'ibJiI  U\  t>l't»U  f){)7ll    lii    t»ljiituid  sdt  ta  qu 

,.,,,^^f.5^3UBST.9,^jRI.<;^^RD^^ 

5d  Day,  Monday,  Aug.  ^.—Between'  two  awrt 
three  the  Coroner  arrived.  Mr.  Waitlunan  and 
the  Jury  were  in  attendance.  As  soon  as  the 
Jury  were  called  over,  the  Coroner  (Mr.  Stir- 
ling) said-T+oli  .11   • 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  to  acquaint 
y&n,  that  in  compliance  with  yoUr  requisition  of 
Friday   last,  to  have  the  troop  of  Life  (iuards,  or 
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such  part  of  them  as  attended  the  funeral  of  Her 
Majesty,  drawn  up  in  the  same  accoutrements 
and  on  the  same  l)orses  which  they  used  on  that 
occasion,  I  made  application  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
the  Secretary,  in  tlie  absence  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  in  reply  have  received  the  l«;tter,  which  I 
shall  now  read/' ^'H     //ii/h   idii  sniob  ylo(»  8«y; 

h'^iHere  the  Coroner  i-ead  the  letter,  which  was 
in  substance  as  follows :—i  ^^^'^^  '  ^-''  ^"^'^ 

"  Sir — Having  submitted  yowr  letter,  in  'wmch 
is  conveyed  the  request  of  i\m  Jury  sitting  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  death  of  Richard  Hone)% 
to  have  the  troop  of  Life  Guards  which  attended 
at  the  funeral  of  her  late  Majesty  drawn  i»p  in 
the  same  accoutrements,  and  with  the  same 
horses  which  they  used  on  that  occasion,  for  the 
Inspection  of  tlie  witnesses  produced  on  the  trial, 
to  my  Lord  Bathurst,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  by  order 
of  liis  Lordship,  that  the  regimeht  will  be  drawn 
up  at  the  barracks  in  Hyde  Park,  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  in  the  same 
accoutrements  and  on  the  same  horses  which  they 
tised  on  the  day  of  Her  Majesty  s  fnneral,  when 
any  witness  producing  a  ticket  from  you  will  be 
admitted  to  exaiiiine  the  troop,  in  the  presence  of 
two  magistrates,  wIk)  will  attend  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)  "  H.  Hobhouse.'*  .lU 

The  Jury  expressed   their  satisfaction  at   tys- 
polite  .(U^wer  (to  their  request.     Some  of  them 
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suggested  that  the  Jiii^y  should  be  present  at<  ihe 
examination.  '  '  :  •  '-^ 

The  Coroner  did  not  see  any  necessity  foi'  their 
attendance,  as  they  could  not  identify  any  of  the 
men.  A  Juror  suggested  that  the  Foreman,  at 
least  should  be  present.  The  Foreman  said  he 
should  not  like  to  go  alone.  The  Coroner  again 
repeated,  that  he  did  not  think  the  attendance  of 
the  Jury  necessary.  Another  Juror  urged  that 
the  presence  of  the  Jury  would  give  confidence 
to  the  witnesses,  whom  they  would  protect.  The 
Foreman  thought  they  ought  to  attend.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  upon  them,  and  they, 
should  not  slobber  over  their  duty. 

Another  Juror  asked,  was  it  the  practice  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ?  He  was  answered,  that  at  the  Old 
Bailey  the  Jury  were  necessarily  present  when 
the  witnesses  identified  the  prisoner.  f 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  now  interfered.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Jury  ought  to  see 
every  thing  which  was  connected  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  upon  which  they  were  to 
give  their  verdict.  The  identification  of  any  per- 
son as  the  one  who  shot  the  deceased  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  evidence  ;  and  he  conceived, 
that  the  Jury  should  be  present  at  it. 

Another  conversation  among  the  Jury  followed 
this,  but  the  question  now  was  not  so  much  whe- 
ther or  not  they  should  be  present,  as  how  they 
should  go — whether  as  matter  of  right,  or  us  a 
favour  on  the  part  of  Government. 
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,  [The  questioii  was  then  put;  Fo»')  J^sklng  pennis- 
sion  for  the  Jury's  attendance,  seven  j  .^gainst;  it, 
eight.  The  original  motion  w^s;  of  course  viav- 
isM.'io  The  ,  Foreman  then  ,  requested  that  the 
Coroner  would  have  the  goodness  to  attend  themj- 
to  which  the  Coroner  agreed.  A  Juror, next  sug-; 
gested  that  some  cards  should  be  issned  for  ad- 
mission of  witnesses,  which  the  Coroner  qoukl 
sign.  Another  Juror  thought  that  all  those U wit-? 
Besses  who  were  to  attend  the  Inquisition  should 
firetbe. examined  by  the  Jury. .  .  >-  .:  ,  .  ;wi;  .>r 
Mr.  Waithman  thought  it  ^''oujd  be  better  that 
a  list  of  the  witn^ses  should  be  given.  He  luid 
a  list  of  not  less,  than  one-hundred  witnesses;  but 
it  was  his  intention  only  to  call  such  as  thought 
they  could  identify  the  man^  His  principal  ol>-» 
ject  was  to  occupy  as  little  of  the  time  of  t hie 
Coroner  and  the  Jury  as  possible.  The  task  tliatr 
h^  had  nndertaken  was ,  to.  hiui  an  unplccisaut  mid 
rather  an  invidious  one.  'He  ^a\V  that  the  relative 
of  the  deceased  had  no .  friends -,:  no  person -Ia 
examine  witnesses,  or  to  act  for  him  in  any  way^ 
and  lie  had  consented  to  take  that  duty  on  him- 
self, at  the  poor  man's  request,  lie  could  assure 
the  Jury  that  he  did  this  without  any  thing  like; 
party  motives.  His  only  object  was,  to>  comei»>t 
the  truth..  Jle  begged  also  to  add,  that  the  bro- 
ther, howevermuch  he  might  be  alfected  at  the? 
loss  of  liis  relative,  had  no  vindictive  feelings  on 
this  occasion.  He  would  now  state,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  examine  only  five,  six^  or  perhaps 
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eight  witnesses  more,  and  to  confine  them  solely  to 
what  happened  at  Cumberland-gate  ;  but  if  it 
was  the  wish  of  tlie  Jury  to  go  further  back  (to 
ascertain  what  happened  at  Hammersmith  aud 
Kensington,)  he  would  hand  them  in  a  larger  list 
of  the  witnesses,  and  they  might  do  with  them 
what  they  pleased. 

It  was  now  suggested  by  Mr.  tianson,  that 
such  witnesses  as  thought  they  cculd  speak  to 
tlie  indcntity  of  the  man  wlio  siiot  the  deceased 
should  be  called  in,  in  order  to  declare  that  be- 
fore  the  Jury,  aud  to  get  a  ticket  of  admission 
from  the  Coroner.     This  being  done, 

The  examination  of  witnesses  commencetf. — 
Mr.  William  Deloraine  Jones  of  llichmond-build- 
irigs,  Soho-square,  stated  that  he  was  of  Oxford 
College,  but  had  not  taken  any  degree :  he  was 
6n  a  visit  in  London,"  and  witnessed  the  affair  a'^ 
(^iimberTahd-gate.  Thinks  he  shouhl  know  ihi 
officer  who  fired,  Saw  Sir  Robert  Baker  in  Ox- 
ford street ;  he  made  motions  with  his  hands,  as 
if  to  dissuade  the  people  froTii  any  act  t)f  insubor( 
dination  ;  he  sebihed  very  much  concerned.  I  saw 
him  as  tlie  procession  came  along,  endeavouring 
by  the  same  means  to  prevent  tumult.  lie  spoke 
repeatedly  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
and  I  heard  him  beg  of  one  of  them  to  use  his 
influence  for  tlie  purpose  of  preserving  order. 
Soon  after  the  firing,  a  communication  took  pkice 
with  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Guards  move«l  away. 
Theoflicer  is  a  y(mng  man,  T  should  think  'i^  or  23. 

2  It 
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Aungier  Peacock  Cropley,  of  No.  Ji,  Fountain- 
place,  Minories,  carpenter ;  carried  a  banner  in 
the  procession,  and  was  struck  down  by  a  soldier 
near  Cumberland  gate.  He  was  taken  to  tlie 
hospital,  from  whence  lie  was  removed  by 
his  friends.  He  is  no  relation  to  Cropley  the 
pugilist 

U  Mr.  Waithman  here  observed,  that  supposing 
the  witness  to  be  a  boxer,  that  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  his  brains  knocked  out. 
Mi".  Hanson  asked  the  question,  because  the  wit- 
ness talked  of  thrashing  the  soldier  wlio  struck 

him. 

Mr.  William   Greig,   of  3*2,  City-road,  uphol- 
sterer and  cabinet-maker,   one  of  the  Committee 
who   attended  the   procession   on  horseback,   de- 
posed  to   the    following    conversation,    which   he 
had  with  Sir  Robert  Baker  at  Kensington  : — I  said 
to  Sir  Robert  Baker,  "  The  minds  of  the  people 
arp)    extremely    irritated,    and    I    fear,    that    if 
you  insist  on  not  going   through   the   City,  lives 
will  be  lost."     He  said,  "  I  think  so."     That  was 
his  answer ;  and  "  1  have  made  up  my  mind   that 
we  will  go  through  the  City."  I  said  "  Which  route 
will   you  have  the   people  to  take  r"  "  The  most 
usual  way,"   he  replied.     '•  Which  is  the   best  r 
St.  James's-stree^  and  Pall-mall,"  he  said,  I  think  ; 
*'  but  if  you  have  any  influence,  pray  exert  it   to 
prevent  any  confusion    opposite    Carlton-house." 
I  replied,  "  It  I  po;?sessed  uny,  I  certainly  wonld." 
He  observed-  "  Yes,  1  am  sure  vou  would;  every 
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respectable  man  wonld,  who  wishes  to  see  order." 
Thinking  it  to  be    important  to    communicate,    I 
said,   "  Sir  Robert  Baker,  am  I  autliorized  to   ia- 
form  Mr.  Shcrilf  Wciithman,  Lord  Ilooid,  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  gentlemen,  that  you  have  determined 
the  body  shall  go  through  tlie  City  ?"  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  you  may."  And  I  rode  on  to  make  Mr.  Sher 
riff  Waithman  and  the  others  acquainted  accoilJr 
ingly*'    I  should  also  state,  I   particularly  added 
"  the  people,"-^"  may  I    make  Lord  Hood   and 
the    people    acquainted     that    you     have    deter- 
mined," &c.      I  rode   through    Hyde-Park  turn- 
pike-gate,   Piccadilly,  and    announced   this   inteU 
ligence    as    I  went  along.     We  proceeded  along 
Piccadilly    to  nearly    opposite   I*ark-lane ;     and, 
after  waiting  ten    or  fifteen   n»inutes,   some  one 
jmnounced  that  the  hearse  had  gone  through  the 
Park.     I  rode  back  again,  and  ascertained  that 
the  fact  was    so;     and  iiniuediately   went   to   Sir 
RoI)ert  liaker,  who  was  in  conversation   with  an 
ofticer  of  the  (iuards — the  commanding  officer,  as 
I  understood.  I  said — "  Sir  Robert  liaker,  know- 
ing you   to  be  the    chief  magistrate,  I    took  your 
word  that  the  ])rocession   should  go  tluough  the 
City.    You   authorized    me  to   proclaiut  it;   and 
you   have   now    been    persuaded    to    break   your 
word.    On  your  own   head  be  the  consequences si 
I  dread  the  result."    He  niade  no  reply;  antl  after 
wailing  for  a  ft;w   minutes   th(»  ]>eople  began   to 
reproach   me.     I   must   also  say  that   Sir  Robert 
Raker  on  that   dav  acted   towards  me  iu  a  most 
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gentlemanlj  manner.  He  behaved  himself  like 
a  man  pf  feeling,  and,  I  may  say,  like  an  En- 
glishman." 

Josiah  Deane,  of  2,  Hill's-place,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  woollen  and  linen-draper,  was  next 
examined.  During  this  witness's  examination, 
the  following  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  Ilobhouse : — 

"  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter,  intimating 
that  the  Jury  intend  to  appear  at  the  Knights- 
bridge  barracks  to-morrow,  as  matter  of  rights 
and  not  of  favour.  I  have  laid  the  same  before 
Lord  Bathurst,  by  whom  I  am  directed  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that,  as  a  Jury  have  no  such  right, 
no  order  will  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  have 
further  to  inform  you,  that,  as  it  would  be  found 
inconvenient  to  assemble  the  regiment  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  they  will  be  mustered  at  two 
o'clock  p.  m.  to-morrow. 

^'^"he  reading  of  this  letter  excited  considerable 
discussion.  Many  of  the  Jury  appeared  to  con- 
sider the  exclusion  from  the  barracks  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  course  of  justice.  The  Coroner, 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  wrote  a  letter, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  llobhouse's,  in  which  the  inten-' 
tion  of  the  Jury  to  attend  next  day  at  the  bar- 
racks was  thus  announced  : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  re- 
ceived your  last  letter,  which  I  have  laid  before 
the  Jury;  and  they  desire  me  to  say,  tiiat  they 
did  not  intend  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  anj  resolution  of  claiming  as  matter  of 
right,  or  accepting  as  a  matter  of  favour,  the  at^ 
tending  to  see  the  soldiers  paraded  to-morrow  for 
the  inspection  of  the  witnesses ;  but  that,  with- 
out at  all  bringing  in  question  the  matter  of  right'.' 
it  was  their  intention  to  attend  in  their  capacity 
as  Jurors  ;  that  the  communication  made  by  the 
Coroner  was  unknown  to  the  Jury,  and  that  they 
will  attend  in  their  capacity  as  Jurors  to-morrow 
at  the  hour  appointed.*' 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Deane  was  then  con- 
cluded, and  was  followed  by  that  of  Brook  Page, 
of  9,  Warwick-street,  Golden-square,  furniture 
polisher,  and  of  William  Bennington,  mariner, 
of  10,  Queen-street,  UatclifFe. 

The  Jury  adjourned  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 


4  th  Day,  Tuesday,  Aug.  21. — The  Jury  met  at 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  at  Kniglitsbridge,  at  one 
o'clock.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Jury  to  have 
proceeded  from  this  place,  accompanied  by  the 
Coroner,  to  the  barracks,  there  to  be  present  at 
the  inspection  of  the  troops  by  the  witnesses.  At 
one  o'clock  several  of  the  Jury  had  arrived,  and 
very  soon  after  that  liour  the  whole  of  them  were 
asseml>Ied.  It  was,  Iiowever,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  two  before  the  Coroner  made  his  appearance. 
The  Jury,  afraid  of  being  delayed  beyond  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  the  troops, 
had,  before   the  Coroner's  arrival,   agreed  to  ad- 
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journ  from  .the  ,\yiiil,e   ilorse  to  the  Rose  and 
(^fowii,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  w^s  ported  up 
outside  the  door  of*  the  former  place.  Before  the 
Jury  acted  upon   this  (ieterniinatiou  the  Coroner 
arrived,  and,  preceded  by  him,  the  Jnrv  went  jl,9- 
wards   tlie    barracks.     Me  should   here  observe*^ 
that  some  time  before  thb,   the  gates  of  the  bar- 
rack-yard were  closed,   and,  iis  we  understood, 
preparations  had  commenced  within  for  drawing, 
lip   the   troop.       Several    of   tl»e   witnesses    were 
already   in  attendance,  and   waited  opposite  tlie 
gates  with  their  tickets  of  admission.  Mr.  Aldei^- 
man  Waithman,  Sir  Richard  Pliillips,  and  some, 
other  gentlemen,  who  liad   been  present   at,  tj^ie, 
Inquest  every  day,  were  also  in  attendance  ;  but 
it  was  not,  we  understood,  tUf  intention  of  any  of 
them  to  seek  for   admission  within  the  barrack- 
yard.  At  two  o'clock  the    Jury  preceded  by  the 
Foreman  and  their  Coroner,  went  on  to  the  gates* 
On  knocking  for  admission,  one  of  the  gates  was 
opened,  and  some  few  words  passe'd  with  the  sol- 
dier by  whom  it  was  guarded.    \^  fiat  those  words 
were,  we  were  not  near  enough  to  hear,  but.  ini.*, 
mediately  after   the  door  was  closed}    and    the 
Coroner  and   Jury  i)roceeded   to  a   small  door 
leading:  to  the  barrack-yard.     There  the  Coroner 
having  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  dra- 
goon, who  demanded  his  business.     The  Coroneif 
told  him,  tliat  the  Jury   which  had  sat  to  ascer- 
lain  the  cause  of  the    death  of  Richard   Honey 
were  in  attendance,  and  recjuested  to  be  admitted  , 


to  see  the  inspection  of  tlie'  "troop  by  the  wipJ 
nesses,  and  desired  liini  to  take  a  message  to  thi^ 
eifect  to  his  conimandinu:  officer.     Tlie  driiirooit* 
shut  the  door,  and  after  a  short   pause  it  wai^ 
again  opened,  when  an  officer  made  his  appeal 
auce  a  little  way  withJn  the  gate.     Addressing 
himself  first  to  the  soldier  near  him,  he  siild, 
"  The  Coroner  must  wait  a  little;"  but  perceiv- 
ing the  Coroner  standing  in  the  door-way^  life* 
observed,  very  politely,  "  You  mustWait^lfor^ii 
short  time,  Sir."    The  door  was  again  closed,  iiriii 
in  a  few  moments  was  re-opened.     The  sehtlnet 
again  presented  himself,  and  asked  the  Coroner 
whetiier  he  had  a  ticket  of  admission.     The  Co- 
roner rt'plied,  "  Why  I  gave  the  tickets'.** '  T^pcitf 
this  the  door  was  again  closed,  and  in  the  interiiii' 
sbme  of  the  Jury  suggested  that  they  should  get 
tickets.   Sonie  tickets  were  given  to  them,  which, 
on  again  demanding  admission,   tln^y  jiresentedl 
The  Coroner  then  entered,  and  was  followed  bf 
several  of  the  Jury.     Soid^,'  on  feeing  admitted, 
presented   their  cards ;  others  had  none  to  pi^^- 
sent.    The  officer  w  ho  stood  inside,  seeing  several 
of  the  Jury  coming  in  at  tlie  same  time,  said  tb 
the  sentinel,  "  None  must  be  admitted  who  have' 
not  tickets,  and  then  must  coml'  in  one  by  oiie.^' 
Those  gentlemen  of  the  Jiiry'whb  stood  in  frd^i^l 
some  with  and   some  without  tickets,  were  lieW 
rather  rudely  pushed  back  by  several  dragoonsli  */ 
l)ut  not  appearing  to  retreat  as  (|uickly  as  was' 
expected,  liu officer  said  in  a  harsh  and  nuiiacing 
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tone,  "  Soldiers,  do  your  dutj."  This  order  was 
no  sooner  given,  than  such  of  the  Jury  as  still 
continued  in  front,  were  most  rudely  repelled  by 
the  soldiers,  one  of  whoui  struck  a  Juror  it  violent 
blow  on  the  face  with  his  tist,  with  such  force  as 
would  have  knocked  him  dow  n  if  lie  had  not  been 
held  up  by  those  behind.  Some  of  the  Jury  had 
by  this  time  got  in,  but  three  or  four  who  stood 
in  the  door-way  were  forcibly  driven  back,  and 
the  door  shut  in  their  i'aces.  After  a  few  mo- 
ipents,  it  was  again  opened,  and  the  otlier  Jurors 
who  had  got  tickets  were  admitted.  Those  who, 
had  not  were  excluded.  The  violence  thus  offered 
to  tlie  persons  of  the  Jurymen,  was  observed  by 
some  of  the  crowd  of  about  twenty- five  or  tliirty 
persons  who  were  out.side,  and  who  expressed 
their  disapprobation  by  some  hisses  and  cries  of 
•'  Shame  !"  The  Jury  and  tbe  Coroner  remained 
in  the  barrack-yard  for.  a  short  time,  but  y^^fe, 
not  admitted  to  see  any  of  the  witnesses  ov  the 
troop,  except  those  who  were  stationed  inside 
the  door.       ^    ,    ,   ^.     ;,  ,   •    ,,..  :>     ;,  ^vit| 

The  lurors  admitted  were  asked  for  tickets^,, 
s^nd  it  was  stated  to  them  that  none  would  b|B 
received  but  such  as  were  signed  with  the  nam<  s 
of  the  bearers.  This,  we  understood,  was  com- 
plied with  by  the  Coroner  signing  the  tickets 
with  the  names  of  those  present ;  but  even  this 
was  not  lield  sufficient,  and  tliey  were  told  that 
none  but  witnesses  could  be  admitted.  The  Jury 
were  then  told  that  they  mqst  withdraw,  or  that 
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of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness, 
but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  still  more  so  when  connect- 
ed with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 

*'  In  the  painful  situation  in  which  his  royal  high- 
ness was  placed  by  these  communiditions,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted  the  only  course 
which  could,  in  our  judgment,  with  propriety  be 
followed.  When  informations  such  as  these  had 
been  thus  confidently  alleged,  and  particularly  de- 
tailed, and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported  by 
collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other  points  of  the 
same  nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less  extent,) 
one  line  only  could  be  pursued. 

**  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and 
of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from  your 
majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged -the 
cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly  touching 
the  honour  of  your  majesty's  royal  Family,  and,  by 
possibility,  affecting  the  succession  of  your  majesty's 
crown. 

"  Your  majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  your  part, 
to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  Consider- 
ing it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account,  de- 
manded the  most  immediate  investigation,  your 
majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands 
the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  what 

degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  informations,  and 
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thereby  enabling  your  majesty  to  decide  what 
further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them. 

"  On  this  review,  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus 
alleged,  and  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon 
^  them,  we  deemed  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  those*  persons  in  whose  declarations  the 
occasion  for  this  inquiry  had  originated.  Because 
if  they,  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  had  re- 
tracted or  varied  their  assertions,  all  necessity  for 
further  investigation  might  possrbly  have  been  pre- 
cluded. 

"We  accordingly  first  examined  on  oath  the 
principal  informants,  sir  John  Douglas,  and  Char- 
lotte his  wife;  who  both  positively  swo^;e,  the 
former  to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  her  royal  highness,  and  the  latter  to  all 
the  important  particulars  contained  in  her  former 
declaration,  and  above  referred  to.  Their  examin- 
ations are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  are  circum- 
stantial and  positive. 

"  The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the 
truth  of  which  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire, 
being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  had  proceedied,  we  then  felt  it 
our  duty  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by  the  examin- 
ation of  such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best  able 
to  afford  us  information,  as  to  the  facts  in  question. 

**  We  thought  it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  this. 
coune  of  inquiry,  many  particulars  must  be  learnt 
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which  would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  these  declarations.  So  many  per- 
sons must  have  been  witnesses  to  the  appearances 
of  an  actually  existing  pregnancy ;  so  many  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  attendant  upon  a  real 
delivery ;  and  difficulties  so  numerous  and  insur- 
mountable must  have  been  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  account  for  the  infant  in  question,  as  the  child 
of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child 
of  the  princess ;  that  we  entertained  a  full  and  con- 
fident expectation  of  arriving  at  complete  proof, 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

"  This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  VVc 
are  happy  to  declare  to  your  majesty  our  perfect 
conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  believing  that  the  child  now  with  the  princess 
is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  tliaf  she  was 
delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1802;  nor  has 
any  thing  appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any 
other  period  within  the  compass  of  our  inquiries. 

"  The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  prin- 
cess, its  parentage,  the  place  and  the  date  of  its 
birth,  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  its  being 
first  taken  under  her  royal  highness's  protection, 
are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can,  in  our 
judgment,  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the 
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subject.  Tliat  child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  bom 
in  the  Brow nlovv-street  hospital,  on  the  11th  dav  of 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month  of 
November  following.  Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in  the 
original  declarations, — a  fact  so  fully  contradicted, 
and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it 
must,  in  various  ways,  have  been  known,  that  we 
cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  The 
testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in 
the  annexed  depositions  and  letters.  We  have 
not  partially  abstracted  them  in  this  report,  lest, 
by.  any  unintentional  omission,  we  might  weaken 
their  effect ;  but  vve  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty 
this  our  clear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon  them, 
formed  on  full  deliberation,  and  pronoimced  with- 
out hesitation  on  the  result  of  the  \\  hole  inquiry. 

"  We  do  not  however  feel  ourselves  at  liberty, 
much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here. 
Besides  the  allegations  of  the  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery of  the  princess,  those  declarations,  on  the 
whole  of  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  3uch  as  must, 
especially  considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station. 
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necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations. 

**  From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  an- 
nexed to  fhis  report,  particularly  from  the  examin- 
ations of  Robert  Bidgood,  William  Cole,  Frances 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  your  majesty  will  perceive 
that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  description 
have  been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who 
cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  un- 
favourable bias,  and  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect, 
we  have  seen  no  ground  to  question. 

**  On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts 
thus  ap])earing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  these  we 
submit  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  :  but  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts :  that  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved,  so 
on  the  other  hand  we  think  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to 
have  passed  between  her  royal  highness  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  shall  receive 
some  decisive  contradiction ;  and,  if  true,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration. 

"  We  cannot  close  this  report,  without  humWy 
assuring  your  majesty,  that  it  was,  on  every  ac- 
count, our  anxious  wish  to  have  executed  tliis  deli- 
cate trust  with  as  little  publicity  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  possibly  allow ;  and  we  entreat  your 
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majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion, 
that  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the  failure 
is  not  imputable  to  any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or 
done  by  us. 

"  All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your 
majesty. 

(Signed)        erskine, 

SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 
July  14,  1806.  ELLENBOROUGH." 

Here  follow  copies  of  the  depositions  already 
given. 

Her  royal  highness  being  now  fir  the  first  time, 
apprised  of  the  allegations  against  her,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  his  majesty : 

"  Sire,  Blaekheath,  Aug.  U,  1806. 

"  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
Slaving  received,  as  yesterday  only,  the  report  from 
the  lords  commissioners  which  was  dated  from  the 
14th  of  July.  It  was  brought  by  lord  Erskine*s 
footman,  directed  to  the  princess  of  Wales ;  besides 
a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of  which  were,  that 
lord  Erskine  sent  the  evidences  and  report  by 
commands  of  his  majesty.  I  had  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  the  lords  commissioners  would  not 
have  given  in  the  report,  before  they  had  been  pro- 
perly informed  of  various   circumstances,  which 
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must,  for  a  feeling  and  delicate-minded  woman,  be 
very  unpleasant  to  have  spread,  without  having  the 
means  to  exculpate  herself.  But  I  can  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  assure  your  majesty  that  your 
daughter-in-law  is  innocent,  and  her  conduct  un- 
questionable ;  free  from  all  the  indecorums  and  im- 
proprieties which  are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by 
the  lords  commissioners,  upon  the  evidence  of 
persons,  who  speak  as  falsely  as  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  themselves.  Your  majesty  can  be 
sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the  most  solemn 
denial  in  my  power  to  all  the  scandalous  stories  of 
Bidgood  and  Cole ;  to  make  my  conduct  be  cleared 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  tranquillity  of 
your  majesty,  for  the  honour  of  your  illustrious 
family,  and  the  gratification  of  your  afflicted 
daughter-in-law.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  safely 
trust  your  majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect, 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  com- 
missioners have  given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories 
charged  against  me,  was  taken  behind  my  back, 
without  my  having  any  opportunity  to  contradict 
or  explain  any  thing,  or  even  to  point  out  those 
persons  who  might  have  been  called,  to  prove  the 
little  credit  which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses, 
from  their  connexion  with  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas ;  and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts  of 
the  evidence  which  could  have  been  completely 
oontcadicted.    Oh !  gracious  king,  I  now  look  for 
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that  happy  moment  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear again  before  your  majesty's  eyes,  and  receive 
once  more  the  assurance  from  your  majesty's  own 
mouth  that  1  have  your  gracious  protection  ;  and 
that  you  will  not  discard  me  from  your  friendship, 
of  vvhich  your  majesty  has  been  so  condescending 
to  give  me  so  many  marks  of  kindness ;  and  which 
must  be  my  only  support,  and  my  only  consolation, 
in  this  country.  I  remain  with  sentiments  of  the 
highnest  esteem,  veneration,  and  unfeigned  attach- 
ment, 

"  Sire, 
"  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive, 
and  humble  daughter-in-law  and  subject, 

"  CAROLINE." 

To  the  Kin^. 


After  perusing  the  evidences  and  report,  her 
royal  highness,  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
who,  from  the  residence  of  his  family  at  Blackheath, 
was  at  this  time  honored  with  her  royal  highness's 
confidence,  the  following  note  was  sent  to  the  lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  following  letter  enclosed  for 
his  majesty : 

"  Monlague  House,  Aug.  1 7th,  1 800. 

*'  The  princess  of  Wales  desires  the  lord  Ciian- 
cellor  to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the  king,  and 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  accompanying  letter 
and  papers.     The  princess  makes  this  communica- 
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tion  by  his  lordship's  hands,  because  it  relates  to 
the  papers  with  which   she  has   been   furnished 
through  his  lordship  by  his  Majesty's  commands. 
.  To  the  lord  Chancellor. 

.^  "  Sire,  Aug.  17  th,  1806. 

**  Upon  receiving  the  copy  of  the  report  made  to 
your  majesty  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
Mnquire  into  certain  charges  against  my  conduct,  I 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  your  majesty  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  you  majesty's  goodness  in  command- 
ing that  copy  to  be  communicated  to  me. 

**  I  wanted  no  adviser,  but  my  own  heart,  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  protec- 
tion which  I  have  uniformly  received  from  your 
majesty.  I  needed  no  caution,  or  reserve,  in  ex- 
pressing my  confident  reliance,  that  that  kinditess 
and  protection  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  me, 
on  this  trying  occasion ;  and  that  your  majesty's 
justice  would  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be  affected, 
to  my  disadvantage,  by  any  part  of  a  report, 
founded  upon  partial  evidence,  taken  in  my  absence, 
upon  charges,  not  yet  communicated  to  me,  until 
your  majesty  had  heard  what  might  be  alleged  in 
my  behalf,  in  answer  to  it.  But  your  majesty  will 
not  be  surprised,  nor  displeased,  that  I,  a  woman, 
a  stranger  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  your  majesty's 
kingdom,  under  charges,  aimed,  originally,  at  my 

life  and  honour,  should  hesitate  to  determine  in 
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what  manner  1  ought  to  act,  even  under  tht  present 
circumstances,  with  respect  to  »such  accusations, 
without  the  assistance  of  advice  in  which  I  could 
confide.  And  I  have  had  submitted  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  respecting  the  copies  of  the 
papers  with  which  I  have  been  furnished.  And  I 
humbly  solicit  from  your  majesty's  gracious  con- 
descension and  justice  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quests which  arise  out  of  them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  observed  to  me, 
that  these  copies  of  the  report,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying papers,  have  come  unauthenticated  by  the 
signature  of  any  person,  high  or  low,  whose  veracity, 
or  even  accuracy,  is  pledged  for  their  correctness, 
or  to  whom  resort  might  be  had,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  hereafter,  to  establish  that  these  papers 
are  correct  copies  of  the  originals.  I  am  far  from 
insinuating  that  the  want  of  such  attestations  was 
intentional.  No  doubt  it  was  omitted  through 
inadvertence;  but  its  importance  is  particularly 
confirmed  by  the  state  in  which  the  copy  of  Mrs. 
Lisle*s  examination  has  been  transmitted  to  me. 
For  in  the  third  page  of  that  examination  there 
have  been  two  erasures :  on  one  of  which  some 
words  have  been  subsequently  introduced,  ap- 
parently in  a  different  hand-writing  from  the  body 
of  the  examination ;  and  the  passage,  as  it  stands, 
is  probably  incorrect,  because  the  phrase  is  unin- 
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telligible.  And  this  occurs  in  an  important  part 
of  her  examination. 

**  The  humble,  but  earnest  request,  which  I  have 
to  make  to  your  majesty,  which  is  suggested  by 
this  observation,  is,  that  your  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  report,  and 
the  papers  which  accompany  it,  and  which,  for 
that  purpose,  I  venture  to  transmit  to  your  majesty 
with  this  letter,  may  be  examined,  and  then  re- 
turned to  me,  authenticated  as  correct,  under  the 
signature  of  some  person,  who,  having  attested  their 
accuracy,  may  be  able  to  prove  it. 

"In  the  second  place, it  has  been  observed  to 
me,  that  the  report  proceeds,  by  reference  to  certain 
written  declarations,  which  the  commissioners  de- 
scribe as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  contain,  as  I  presume,  the 
charge  or  information  against  my  conduct.  Yet 
copies  of  these  written  declarations  have  not  been 
given  to  me.  They  are  described,  indeed,  in  the 
report,  as  consisting  in  certain  statements  respect- 
ing my  conduct,  imputing  not  only  gross  impro- 
priety of  behaviour,  but  expressly  asserting  facts 
of  the  most  confirmed  and  abandoned  criminality, 
for  which,  if  true,  my  life  might  be  forfeited.  These 
are  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  declarations 
from  other  persons,  who,  though  not  speaking  to 
the  same  facts,  had  related  other  particulars,  iii 
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themselves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so, 
as  connected  with  the  assertions  already  mentio}>ed. 

"  On  tins,  it  is  observed  to  me,  that  it  is  most 
important  that  I  should  know  the  extent,  and  tlie 
particulars  of  the  charges  or  informations  against 
me,  and  by  what  accusers  they  have  been  made ; 
whether  I  am  answering  the  charges  of  one  set  oi 
accusers,  or  more.  Whether  the  authors  of  the 
original  declarations,  who  may  be  collected  from 
the  report  to  be  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  are 
my  only  accusers ;  and  the  declarations  which  are 
said  to  have  followed,  are  the  declarations  of  per- 
sons adduced  as  witnes^^  by  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  to  confirm  their  accusation  ;  or  whethei 
such  declarations  ar6  the  charges  of  persons  who 
have  made  themselves,  also  the  authors  of  distinct 
accusations  against  me. 

"  The  requests  which,  I  humbly  hope,  your  ma- 
jesty will  think  r-easdnable  and  just  to  grant,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  these  fiirther  observation^ 
are, 

"  Firsty  That  your  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  I  should  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  these  declarations ;  and,  if  they  ai  e  rightly 
described  in  the  report,  as  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  your 
majesty  could  not,  I  am  persuaded,  but  have 
graciously  intended,  in  directing  that  I  should  be 
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furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  that  I  should 
also  see  this  essential  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

"  Secondly y  That  I  may  be  informed  whether  I 
have  one  or  more,  and  how  many  accusers ;  and 
who  they  are;  as  the  weight  and  credit  of  the 
accusation  cannot  but  be  much  affected  by  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  originates. 

"  Timidly,  Tliat  I  may  be  informed  of  the  time 
when  the  declarations  were  made.  For  the  weight 
and  credit  of  the  accusation  must,  also,  be  much 
affected  by  the  length  of  time  which  my  accusers 
may  have  been  contented  fe  have  been  the  silent 
depositories  of  those  heavy  matters  of  guilt  and 
charge.     And, 

**  Lastly f  That  your  majesty's  goodness  will  se- 
cure to  me  a  speedy  return  of  these  papers,  ac- 
companied, I  trust,  with  the  further  information 
which  I  have  solicited ;  but  at  all  events  a  speedy 
return  of  them.  And  your  majesty  will  see,  that 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  make  this  last  re- 
quest, when  your  majesty  is  informed,  that  though 
the  report  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
14th  of  July,  yet  it  was  not  sent  to  me  till  the 
11th  of  the  present  month.  A  similar  delay,  I 
should,  of  all  things,  deplore.  For  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  yield  to  those  suggestions,  which 
have  induced  me  to  lay  these,  my  humble  requests, 
before  your  majesty,  since  they  must,  at  all  events 
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in  some  degree,  delay  the  arrival  of  that  moment 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  so  earnest  and  eagei 
an  impatience;  when  I  confidently  feel  I  shall 
completely  satisfy  your  majesty,  that  the  whole  of 
these  charges  are  alike  unfounded  ,  as  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  conspiracy  against  me.  Your  majesty, 
so  satisfied,  will,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  be  as  anxious 
as  myself  to  secure  to  me  that  redress  which  the 
laws  of  your  kingdom  (administering,  under  your 
majesty's  just  dispensation,  equal  protection  and 
justice  to  every  description  of  your  majesty's 
subjects,)  are  prepared  to  afford  to  those  who  are 
so  deeply  injured  as  I  have  been.  That  I  have  in 
this  case  the  strongest  claim  to  your  majesty's 
justice,  I  am  confident  1  shall  prove :  but  I  cannot, 
as  I  am  advised,  so  satisfactorily  establish  that 
claim,  till  your  majesty's  goodness  shall  have  di- 
rected me  to  be  furnished  with  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  actual  charges  against  me,  and  that 
additional  information  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  - 
letter  most  humbly,  yet  earnestly  to  implore. 
"  I  am, 
\  "  Sire, 

\     "  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive, 
\  and  humble  daughter-in-law, 

Montague  House.  *'  C.  P." 

To  the  King. 

The  following  notes  were  afterwards  sent  by  the 
lord  Chancellor  to  the  princess  of  Wales 
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Aug.  20th,  180a 

The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  return  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  the  box, 
as  he  received  it  this  morning  from  his  majesty.  It 
contains  the  papers  he  formerly  sent  to  her  royal 
highness,  and  which  he  sends  as  they  are,  thinking 
that  it  may  be  in  the  mean  time  most  agreeable  to 
her  royal  highness. 

"The  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authenti- 
cated by  the  lord  chancellor,  was;  that  he  received 
them  as  copies  from  earl  Spencer,  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  originals ;  and  he  could  not  therefore, 
with  propriety,  do  so,  not  having  himself  compared 
them ;  but  her  royal  highness  may  depend  upon 
having  other  copies  sent  to  her,  which  have  been 
duly  examined  and  certified  to  be  so, 

"  The  box  will  be  delivered  to  one  of  her  royal 
highness's  pages  in  waiting,  by  the  principal  officer 
attendant  upon  the  lord  chancellor,  and  he  trusts 
he  shall  find  full  credit  with  her  royal  highness, 
that  in  sending  a  servant  formerly  with  the  papers, 
the  moment  he  received  them  (no  messenger  being 
in  waiting,  and  the  officers  who  attend  him  being 
detained  by  their  duties  in  court,)  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  intended  any  possible  disrespect, 
which  he  is  incapable  of  shewing  to  any  lady,  but 
most  especially  to  any  member  of  his  majesty's 
roy^l  family. 
••  To  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.** 


"  Lincoln's  Inn  Field,  Aug.  24th,  1805 

"  His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me 
the  letter  which  he  has  received  from  your  royal 
highness,  dated  the  17th  inst.  and  to  direct  that 
I  should  communicate  the  same  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners, who  had  been  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  report  to  his  majesty  on  the  matters  therein 
referred  to ;  and  I  have  now  received  his  majesty's 
further  commands,  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  to 
acquaint  your  royal  highness,  that  when  I  trans- 
mitted to  your  royal  highness,  by  the  king  s  com- 
mands and  under  my  signature,  the  copies  of  offi- 
cial papers,  which  had  b^n  laid  before  his  majesty, 
those  papers  were  judged  thereby  duly  authenti- 
cated, according  to  the  usual  course  and  forms  of 
office;  and  sufficiently  so,  for  the  purposes  for 
which-  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
diT«ct  them  to  be  communicated  to  your  royal 
highness. 

That,  nevertheless,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
^y  reason  for  his  majesty's  declining  a  compliance 
with  the  request  which  your  royal  highness  has  been 
a<ivised  to  make,  that  those  copies  should,  after 
being  examined  with  the  originals,  be  attested  by 
some  person  to  be  named  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that,  if  your  royal  highness  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  transmit  them  to  me,  they  shall  be  examined 
and  attested  accordingly,  after  correcting  any  erjrors 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  copyingp 
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"  His  majesty  has  further  authorized  me  to  ac- 
quaint your  royal  highness,  tliat  he  is  graciously 
please<],  on  your  royal  highness's  request,  to  con- 
sent that  copies  of  the  written  declarations  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  lords  commissioners,  should 
be  transmitted  to  your  royal  highness,  and  that 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  accordingly,  so  soon 
as  they  can  be  transcribed. 

"  ERSKINE,  C." 

'*  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  add  to 
the  above  official  communication,  that  his  purse- 
bearer  respectfully  waits  licr  royal  highness's  com 
mands,  in  case  it  should  be  her  royal  highness's 
pleasure  to  return  the  papers  by  him. 
"  Her  Royal  Hightiess  the  Princess  of  Wcdes" 

Lincolti't  Inn  Fields.  Aug.  29th.  1806. 

"  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  hcMiour  to  transmit 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  the 
papers  desired  by  her  royal  highness,  just  as  he  re- 
ceived them  a  fevv  minutes  ago  from  earl  Spencer 
with  the  note  accompanying  them." 

These  papers  were  the  original  declarations  on 
which  the  inquiry  proceeded. 

The  following  letter  was  soon  after  sent  by  the 
princess  of  Wales  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Aug.  31«t,  1800. 

**  Her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  no- 
Ee 


quaints  the  lord  chancellor  that  the  gentleman 
with  whom  her  royal  highness  advises,  and  who 
had  possession  of  the  copies  of  the  official  papers 
communicated  to  her  royal  highness  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  returned  from  the  country  late  yester- 
day evening.  Upon  the  subject  of  transmitting 
these  papers  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  examined,  and  authenticated,  and 
then  returned  to  her  royal  highness,  lie  states,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  lord  chancellor's  assurance, 
contained  in  his  note  of  the  20th  instant,  that  her 
royal  highness  might  depend  upon  having  other 
copies  sent  to  her,  which  had  been  duly  examined 
and  certified  to  be  so ;  he  has  relied  upon  being 
able  to  refer  to  those  already  sent,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  part  with  them  at  pre- 
sent •  and  her  royal  highness  therefore  hopes,  that 
the^  .ord  chancellor  will  procure  for  her  the  other 
authenticated  copies  which  his  lordship  promised  in 
his  note  of  the  20tli  inst. 

"  With  respect  to  the  copies  already  sent,  being, 
as  the  lord  chancellor  expresses  it,  in  his  letter  of 
the  24th  inst.  "judged  to  be  duly  authenticated 
according  to  the  usual  course  and  forms  of  office, 
and  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  for  which  his 
majesty  h.ad  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  them 
to  be  communicated  to  his  royal  highness,  because 
they  were  transmitted  to  her  by  the  king's  com 
uiands,  and  under  his"  lordship's  signature," — her 
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royal  highness  could  never  have  wished  for  a  niore 
authentic  attestation,  if  she  had  conceived  tliat  they 
were  authenticated  under  sue!)  signature.  But  she 
could  not  think  that  the  mere  signature  of  his  lord- 
ship, on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  which  con- 
tained them,  could  afford  any  authenticity  to  the 
thirty  papers  which  that  envelope  contained ;  or 
could,  in  any  manner,  identify  any  of  those  papers 
as  having  been  contained  in  that  envelope.  And  she 
had  felt  herself  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  his 
lordship's  saying,  in  his  note  of  the  20th  inst.  "  that 
the  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authenticated 
by  the  lord  chancellor  was,  that  he  received  them 
as  copies  from  earl  Spencer,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  originals,  and  he  could  not  therefore  with  pro- 
priety do  so,  not  having  himself  compai-ed  them. 

**  Her  royal  highness  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  declarations  re- 
ferred to  in  the  commissioners'  report." 

«  To  the  Lord  Chancellor:' 

The  Answer 

'*  Lincoln's  Inn  Field's,  Sept.  2d,  1806. 
"The  lord  chancellor  has  taken  the  earliest  op- 
portunity in  his  power  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 
He  made  the  promise  of  other  copies,  without  any 
communication  with  the  other  cpmmissioncrs, 
wholly  from  a  desire  to  sh^w  every  kind  of  respect 
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nd  accommodation  to  her  royal  highness^  ifi  any 
thing  consistent  with  his  duty,  and  not  at  all  from 
any  idea  that  the  papers,  as  originally  sent,  (though 
tliere  might  be  errors  in  the  copying)  were  not 
sufficiently  authenticated.  An  opinion  which  he 
i?  obliged  to  say  he  is  not  removed  from ;  never- 
theless the  lord  chancellor  has  a  pleasure  in  con- 
forming to  her  royal  highness's  wishes,  and  has  the 
honour  to  inclose  the  attested  copies  of  the  deposi- 
tions, as  he  has  received  them  from  earl  Spencer. 

"  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales'^ 

To  the  King. 
"  Sire, 
"  Impressed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude for  the  countenance  and  protection  which  I 
have  hitherto  uniformly  received  from  your  majesty, 
I  approach  you,  with  a  heart  undismayed,  upon 
this  occasion,  so  awful  and  momentous  to  my  cha- 
racter, my  honour,  and  my  happiness.  I  should 
indeed,  (under  charges  such  as  have  now  been 
brouglit  against  me,)  prove  myself  undeserving  of 
the  continuance  of  that  countenance  and  protection, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  station  which 
1  hold  in  your  majesty's  illustrious  family,  if  I 
sought  for  ^ny  pTirtiality,  for  any  indulgence,  for 
any  thing  lUyre  than  what  is  due  to  me  in  justice. 
My  entire  ccfnfidence  in  your  majesty's  virtues  as- 
su resume  that  I  cannot  meet  with  less 


**  The  situation  which  I  liave  been  so  happy  as  to 
hold  in  your  majesty's  good  ojrinion  and  esteem  ; 
my  station  in  your  majesty's  august  family;  my  life, 
my  honour,  and  through  mine,  the  honour  of  your 
majesty's  family  have  been  attacked.  Sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  have  attempted  to  support  a  direct 
and  precise  charge,  by  which  they  have  dared  to 
impute  to  me  the  enormous  guilt  of  high  treason, 
committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery.  In  this 
charge,  the  extravagance  of  their  malice  has  de- 
feated itself  The  report  of  the  lords  commissioners, 
acting  under  your  majesty's  warrant,  has  most 
fully  cleared  me  of  that  charge.  But  there  remain 
imputations,  strangely  sanctioned,  and  counte- 
nanced by  that  report,  on  which  I  cannot  remahi 
silent  without  incurring  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  my  honour  and  character.  For  it  states  to  your 
majesty,  that  •'  the  circumstances  detailed  against 
me  must  be  credited,  till  they  are  decisively  con- 
tradicted." ♦ 

"  To  contradict,  with  as  much  decision  as  the'con 
tradiction  of  an  accused  can  convey  ;  to  expose  the 
injustice  and  malice  of  my  enemies;  to  shew  the 
utter  impossibility  of  giving  credit  to  tlieir  testis 
mony ;  and  to  vindicate  my  own  innocence,  will  be 
the  objects,  Sire,  of  this  letter.  In  the  course  of 
my  pursuing  these  objects,  I  shall  have  much  to 
complain  of,  in  the  substance  of  the  proceeding  it- 
self, and  much  in  the  manuer  c^  conducting  it 
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That  any  of  these  charges  should  ever  have  been 
entertained,  upon  testimony  so  little  worthy  of  be- 
lief, which  betrayed,  in  every  sentence,  the  malice 
in  which  it  originated ;  that,  even  if  they  were  en- 
tertained at  all,  your  majesty  should  have  been  ad- 
vised to  pass  by  the  ordinary  legal  modes  of  inquiry 
into  such  high  crimes,  and  to  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mission, open  to  all  the  objections  which  I  shall 
have  to  state  to  such  a  mode  of  inquiry :  that  the 
commissioners,  after  having  negatived  the  principal 
charge  of  substantive  crime,  should  have  entertained 
considerations  of  matters  that  amounted  to  no  legal 
offence,  and  which  were  adduced,  not  as  substantive 
charges  in  themselves,  but  as  matters  in  support  of 
the  principal  accusation ;  that  through  the  pressure 
and  weight  of  their  official  occupations,  they  did 
not,  perhaps  could  not,  bestow  that  attention  on 
the  case,  which,  if  given  to  it,  must  have  enabled 
themj  to  detect  the  villany  and  falsehood  of  my 
accusers,  and  their  foul  conspiracy  against  me ;  and 
must  have  preserved  my  character  from  the  weighty 
imputation  which  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners has,  for  a  time,  cast  upon  it ;  but,  above  all, 
that  they  should,  upon  this  ex  parte  examination, 
without  hearing  one  word  that  I  could  urge,  have 
reported  to  yotir  majesty  an  opinion  on  these  matters 
so  prejudicial  to  my  honour,  and  from  which  I  can 
have  no  appead  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  (because 
the  charges,  constituting  no  legal  offence,  cannot 
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be  made  the  ground  of  a  judicial  inquiry.;) — These, 
and  many  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
length  of  the  proceeding,  which  have  cruelly  aggra- 
vated, to  my  feelings,  the  pain  necessarily  attendant 
upon  this  inquiry,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refrain 
from  staling,  and  urging,  as  matters  of  serious  la- 
mentation at  least,  if  not  of  well-grounded  com- 
plaint. 

"  In  commenting  upon  any  part  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  whatever  observations  I  may  be  compelled 
to  make  upon  any  of  them,  I  trust  I  never  shall 
forget  what  is  due  to  officers  in  high  station  and 
employment  under  your  majesty.  No  apology, 
therefore,  can  be  required  for  any  reserve  in  my 
expressions  towards  them.  But  if,  in  vindicating 
my  innocence  against  the  injustice  and  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  should  appear  to  your  majesty  not 
to  express  myself  with  all  the  warmtli  and  indig- 
nation which  innocence,  so  foully  calumniated, 
must  feel,  your  majesty  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute 
my  forbearance  to  any  insensibility  to  the  grievous 
injuries  I  have  sustained ;  but  will  graciously  be 
pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  restraint  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself,  lest,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  in 
just  terms  the  motives,  the  conduct,  the  perjury, 
and  all  the  foul  circumstances  which  [characterise 
and  establish  the  malice  of  my  accusers,  I  might 
use  Language,  which,  though  not  unjustly  applied 


to  tliem,  might  be  improper  to  be  used  by  me  to 
any  body,  or  unfit  to  be  employed  by  any  body 
humbly,  respectfully,  and  dutifully  addressing  your 
majesty. 

"  That  a  fit  opportunity  has  occurred  for  laying 
open  my  heart  to  your  majesty,  perhaps  T  shaU, 
hereafter,  have  no  reason  to"  lament.  For  more 
than  two  years  I  had  been  informed,  that,  upon 
the  presumption  of  some  misconduct  in  me,  my 
behaviour  had  been  inade  the  sufcgect  of  investiga- 
tion, and  my  neighbours  and  servants  had  been 
examined  concerning  it.  And  for  some  time  I  had 
received  mysterious  and  indistinct  informations, 
that  some  great  mischief  was  meditated  towards 
me.  And,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  my  very  pe- 
culiar situation,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
that  however  conscious  I  was,  that  I  had  no  just 
cause  of  fear,  I  should  yet  feel  some  uneasiness  on 
this  account.  With  surprise  certainly  (because  the 
first  tidings  were  of  a  kind  to  excite  surprise,)  but 
without  alarm,  I  received  the  intelligence,  that,  for 
some  reason,  a  formal  investigation  of  some  parts 
of  my  conduct  had  been  advised,  and  had  actually 
taken  place.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  announced  it  to  me.  He  an- 
nounced to  me/  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  the  firat 
communication  made  to  me,  with  respect  to  this 
proceeding,  the  near  approach  of  two  attomies  (one 
of  them,  I  since  find,  ^e  solicitor  employed  bv  Sir 
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came  forward  to  sW^&r  fKat  his  master  went  on 
duty  without  pistols  in  his  holsters,  but  such  was 
the  nature  of  his  evidence,  that  the  Foreman  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  expunging  it  altogether. 
He  had  said  and  unsaid  vanous  things.  For  h\$ 
part,  he  did  not  believe  a  word  the  witness  said* 
First,  he  had  declared  that  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther his  master  was  or  was  not  present ;  but  when 
pushed  into  a  corner,  he  confessed  that  his  master 
was  present.  The  Foreman  moved  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  should  be  obliterated. 

Several  Jurors  concurred  in  the  suggestion. 
One  of  them  declared  that  the  witness  was  a  per- 
jured man,  and  had  told  a  base  lie. 

Christopher  Forge,  a  corporal  in  the  regiment 
of  Life  Guards,  was  next  called  to  speak  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  populace ;  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, one  of  the  Jury  said,  "  We  are  now  quite 
exhausted,  and  I  move  that  we  adjourn  till 
Monday." 

The  Foreman. — We  request  that  summonses 
be  issued  to  Sir  Robert  Baker  and  Colonel  Ca- 
vendish. 

This  proposition  was  assented  to,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven  tlie  Inquest  was  adjourned 
until  two  o'clock  on  Monday. 


7th  Day,  Monday,  Aug.  27. — The  Coroner*s 
Jui7  assembled,  pursuant  to  ailjnurnment,  at  two 
o'clock  this  day,  at  the  New  Inn,  Edgeware-road , 

2f 
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j;  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  Jun.  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  Life  Guards. 

Mr.  Blakic  (a  Juror)  said,  if  solicitors  and  law- 
yers were  suffered  to  attend  this  Court  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  might  be  implicated,  the  In- 
quest would  probably  be  procrastinated  to  a  most 
unreasonable  length. 

Mr.  Adolphus  said,  he  would  maintain  that  he 
had  a  right  to  act  as  counsel  in  that  Court ;  but 
since  the  subject  had  been  broached,  he  would 
take  leave  to  say,  that  he  protested,  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  for  whom  he  appeared,  against  the 
interference  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county — an 
officer  of  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  Coroner — 
who  acted^  day  after  day,  as  an  avowed  advo- 
cate ;  who,  if  the  papei*s  placed  in  his  hands  were 
correct,  examined  the  witnesses  out  of  doors,  and 
who  made  surmises  and  observations  which  were 
calculated  to  lead  the  Jury  to  come  to  a  parti- 
cular verdict,  when  it  was  notorious  to  all  per- 
sons that  if  a  verdict  of  the  description  to  which 
he  had  alluded  were  returned,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  that  officer  to  strike  the  Jury  who  were 
afterwards  to  determine  whether  the  verdict  of 
the  Inquest  was  well  or  ill  founded. 

Mr.  Waithman  observed,  if  he  had  conducted 
himself  improperly,    it  would  have  been  for  tlie 

kroner  to  have  corrected  him.  He  knew  that 
On  certain  occasions,  when  he  conceived  the  Jury 
to  have  been  insulted — when,  for  instance,  they 
were  refused  admission  to  the  barracks — he  had 
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expressed  himself  warmly  ;  but  that  was  momen!- 
tary;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  Coroner  aud 
to  the  Jury,  whether  he  had  conducted  hmiself 
like  an  advocate — whether  he  had  shown  an  im- 
proper spirit — or  had,  in  any  respect,  behaved  in 
an   ungentleman-like  manner.     He  (Mr.  Waith- 
man)  knew  not  of  two  parties  in  this  case.     Tiu« 
was  an  Inquisition..    They  were  sitting  in  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man,  wlio 
knew  any  thing  of  the  transaction,  to  conie  for- 
ward in   aid  of  the  investigation.     As  to  the  ob- 
jection, founded  on  his  being  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  worthy  gentle- 
man was  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  the   office, 
wlien  he  observed  that,  as  sheriff,  he  was  a  magis- 
trate.    The   worthy   gentleman    ought   to  know 
that,  being  sheriff,  he  could  not  act  as  a  magis- 
trate.    He  supposed  the  learned  gentleman  had 
borrowed  his  doctrine  from  the  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper,  for  no  other  person  would  be  fooHsh 
enough  to  assert  it.     According  to  that  doctrine, 
if  a  sheriff  had  a  brother  or  a  son  killed,  he  could 
not  come  forward  to  assist  in   the  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  relative's  death.     A  sheriff  could 
bring  no  action,  neither  could  Jiny  action  be  main- 
tained against  him,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  the  striking  of  the  Jury.     But,  in  fact,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  striking  of  the  Jury 
than  the  Coroner  had.     He  merely  procured  from 
the    lieadboroughs    and    constables    lists    of    per- 
sons who  weic  eligible  to  serve,  which   he  Uiid 
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before  the  magistrates,  by  wbom  the  Jury  were 
struck. 

Mr.  Adoljjhus  said,  when  he  used  the  word 
"  magistrate,"  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  con- 
found it  with  '*  justice  of  the  peace."  Every 
person  who  held  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
sheriff  was  a  magistrate,  though  not  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  n 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  here  observed,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  alarmed  by  Mr.  Adolphus's 
interference.  »;;' i.> 

Mr.  Adolphus  asked,  "  Do  I  look  alarming  ?" 

Mr.  Spicer,  another  Juryman,  remarked,  that 
no  insult  was  meant  by  Mr.  Adolphus ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  replied,  that  the  Jury  meant  no  insult  to 
any  one;  but  they  were  resolved  to  perform  their 
duty. 

The  Coroner  now  desired  that  Sir  Robert  Baker 
might  be  called  first,  according  to  his  own  desire, 
to  be  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Baker  having  been  sworn,  deposed 
as  follows : — I  reside  in  Berners-street.  I  joined 
the  procession  on  the  14th  inst.  at  Kensington.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  procession  should  move 
along  Church-lane  to  the  Gravel-pits,  thence  by 
the  Tyburn-road,  the  Edgeware- road,  and  the 
New-road.  It  did  not  pursue  that  line.  The  de- 
viation was  occasioned  by  obstructions  which 
M'ere  placed  at  the  ends  of  Church-lane,  Kensing- 
ton. I  proceeded  on  to  the  Park-gate  at  Ken- 
Bingtou,  considering  myself  at  liberty  to  take  the 
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the  nearest  route  to  that  which  I  have  described, 
in  case  of  any  turnings,  that  were  intended  to  be 
taken,  being  obstructed.  When  we  got  to  the 
Park-gate  at  Kensington,  a  party  of  the  Life 
Guards  came  out  of  the  Park,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power.  I  rode  into  the  Park,  with  the  intention 
tliat  the  procession  should  follow  me,  and  the 
gates  were  immediately  closed  by  the  mob.  A  few 
constables  who  were  there  endeavoured  to  open 
them,  but  they  were  immediately  overpowered 
by  the  mob,  and  the  gates  were  again  shut.  Some 
of  the  Life  Guards  then  attempted  to  open  them, 
and  the  mob  instantly  began  to  pelt  them  with 
stones  and  mud.  After  a  conflict,  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
back  through  the  gate  with  my  horse.  Consider- 
ing that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  atten- 
dants in  the  carriages  to  pass  through  the  gates 
whilst  that  conflict  was  going  on,  I  consented  that 
the  procession  should  move  forward  to  Knights- 
bridge,  which  it  accordingly  did  to  Hyde-park- 
corner.  When  we  got  there,  I  found  the  Park 
gate  obstructed  with  carriages,  and  also  the  end 
of  Park-lane,  to  which  I  advanced.  I  stopped 
there  whilst  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Life 
Guards  sent  down  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  fur- 
ther orders.  After  I  had  been  there  for  some 
time,  I  was  informed  that  the  gates,  which  were 
made  fast,  had  been  opened,  and  that  tkc  hearse 
and  carnages  were  proceeding  through  the  Park. 
1  therefore  turned  into  Down-street,  and  cain«  up 
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with  two  or   three  of  the  carriages   which    pre- 
ceded the  hearse.     I  got  into  the  Park  by  Ches- 
terfield-gate, and  overtook   the  other  part  of  tlie 
procession.     As  I  rode  up  the  Park,  I  heard   the 
report  of  pistols  towards  Tyburn-turnpike.     Be- 
fore I  got  to  Cumberland-gate   those  reports  had 
ceased,  and  the  procession  was  moving  on  to  the 
Edgeware-road.      I   saw  some  pieces  of  timber 
and  an  iron  post  lying  in  the  road.     They  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  there  as   an   obstruction.     I 
parsed  on  with   the  procession  to  Edgeware-road. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  affray  at  Cumberland-gate. 
Tlie  Riot  Act  was  not  read.     The  military  did  not 
fire  by  orders.     I  do   not  know   that   any   other 
magistrate  directed  them  to  fire.      I  was  sent  up 
to  Kensington  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
that  had  taken  place  there.     The  Military  came 
out  to  assist  the   civil  power,  in  consequence  of 
my  orders.    The  officer  had  a  right  to  send  to  the 
Horse   Guards  without  my  knowledge.     I  don't 
know  what  the  orders  were  tliat  the  Life  Guards 
received.      uonJ   I  ^ywdi  J©i|  swv  asd';  avj 

A  Juror  here  asked  from  whom  Sir  Robert  had 
received  his  orders?  but  Mr.  Adolphus  consi- 
dered tlie  question  an  improper  one.  Mr.  Blakie 
censured  the  learned  gentleman's  interference ; 
and  quoted  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Baron,  1  Geo.  IV. 
in  proof  that  no  solicitor  was  to  be  admitted,  but 
through  courtesy,  at  an  Inquest.     .  „ 

Mr.   Adolphus   contended  that  counsel  had  a  ~ 
right  to  be  present,  and  that  right  he  claimed  as 


snch,  not  as  matter  of  favour.  He  meant  to  say 
tliat  at  all  Coroners*  Juries,  counsel  and  solicitors 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  he  should  interfere 
in  a  case  of  this  importance,  where  a  legal  irre- 
gularity might  in  some  degree  affect  the  life, 
perhaps,  of  a  man.  At  the  last  session  but  one 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  declared 
that  evidence  was  taken  in  so  loose  a  manner  be- 
fore the  Coroners'  Inquests,  that  a  great  deal  was 
inserted  as  legal'  evidence  which  ought  by  no 
means  to  appear.  Without  repeating  his  lord- 
ship's words,  which  were  not  complimentary  to 
Juries  of  the  present  description,  he  said  that 
"  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  was  put  oa 
record.'*  • 

Tlie  examination  proceeded— Sir  Robert  Baker 
said,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  commander  of  the 
escort  had  the  command  of  the  route.  The  pro- 
cession moved  on  through  Knightsbridge  by  my 
consent.  I  did  not  order  it  in  any  way  to  pro- 
ceed up  througli  Hyde-park.  I  did  not  read  the 
Iliot  Act ;  and  my  reason  was,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  capital  felony  for  any  pei-sons  to  re- 
main on  the  spot  for  one  hour  after  it  was  read ; 
and  I  had  no  intention  of  sitting  for  an  hour  in 
any  given  place  for  that  purpose.  It  wiis  my  ob- 
ject to  get  the  procession  on  as  quickly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  as  near  as  I  could  to  the 
prescribed  route.  At  Kensington  the  behaviour 
of  the  populace  was  disorderly,  violent,  and  out- 
rageous in   the    extreme.     As  far  as   I  had  aa 
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opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  tlie  mili- 
tary I  thouglit  it  perfectly  good  ;  they  were  very 
much  insulted  in  my  presence  by  the  populace. 
I  saw  a  great  many  stones  and  mud  thrown  at 
them.  I  was  struck  myself  with  mud.  The  sol- 
diers, while  I  was  present,  showed  no  disposition 
to  revenge  that  conduct ;  but  they  endeavoured 
to  force  the  gates  open  by  cutting  at  the  people 
either  with  the  edges  or  the  backs  of  their  swords ; 
I  don't  know  which.  I  had  seen  stones  thrown 
at  them  before  they  cut  at  the  people  at  the 
gates. 

To  questions  put  by  the  Jury,  Sir  Robert  said, 
I  don't  know  Mr.  Greig :  there  was  a  person  on 
horseback,  who  was  particularly  anxious  about 
the  procession  going  through  the  city,  and  who 
frequently  came  up  and  addressed  me.  I  did  tell 
him  that  1  thought  we  should  be  obliged  to  go 
through  the  city ;  and  that  if  we  did  so,  we  must 
pass  down  St.  James's-street  and  Pall-mal),  as  it 
was  market-day  in  the  liaymarket,  and  that 
place  would  be  blocked  up  with  carts.  I  don't 
recollect  his  saying  any  thing  about  Mr.  Alder- 
man Waithman  or  Lord  Hood,  or  giving  him  any 
authority  to  go  and  tell  them.  I  must  further  ex- 
plain, for  not  recollecting  precisely  the  words  I 
may  have  used,  that  at  the  times  this  person  ad- 
dressed me,  there  were  generally  five  or  six  other 
persons  talking  to  me  at  the  same  moment,  and 
on  all  sides.  What  I  said  (according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Greig)  about  Carlton-house  to  this  per- 
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SOD,  desiring  the  exertion  of  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent any  insulting  demonstrations  before  it,  is 
perfectly  correct.  The  intended  Hne  of  the  pra: 
cession  was  not  altered  at  any  time  by  the  free 
will  of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  it,  but 
in  obedience  to  a  force  which  I  could  not  resist, 
without  (in  my  judgment)  occasioning  serious 
danger  and  injury,  as  well  to  the  soldiers  as  to 
the  crowds  who  w^ere  collected,  and  to  the  pai-- 
ties  attending  the  funeral ;  many  of  whom  were 
females,  and  had  been  shut  up  for  hours  in  car- 
riages, in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

The  next  witness  was  Lieut.  Col.  Cavendishi 
lie  stated  his  name  to  be  Henry  Frederick  Comp- 
ton  Cavendish ;  he  was  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  Life 
Guards.  He  had  joined  the  regiment  since  the 
19th  of  July.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  death  of 
Honey,  but  by  report.  Captain  Oakes  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  Life  Guards  on  the  14th 
instant;  the  officers  under  him  were  Lieut.  Storey 
and  Sub-Lieut.  Hall.  Another  detachment  M'as 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Teriy ;  he  had  under  iiim 
Lieut.  Gore:  a  corporal  commanded  at  Hyde- 
Park-gate,  and  Lieut.  Gore  at  Cumberland-gate. 
Having  so  recently  joined  the  regiment,  I  do  not 
know  tlie  names  of  the  trumpeters;  don't  know 
if  one  of  them  is  named  Farmer.  Lieut.  Gore  is 
a  young  man,  rather  tall,  and  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  his  hair  rather  brown.  Understood, 
on    in(|uiry,  .  tbilt.be  ,<Aid    not    carry    pistols   on 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Adolplms.^ — I  saw  the  most 
of  the  regiment  go  out  on  the  14tli;  they  yi^ere  in 
good  spirits,  and  appeared  in  perfect  health; 
they  were  clean  and  well  accoutred.  I  saw  them 
on  their  return.  There  were  thirty-six  of  them 
went  to  the  hospital,  and  eight,  I  believe,  re- 
mained; but  I  can't  exactly  say  to  this.  .The 
men  were  covered  with  mud  and  dirt.  I  know 
of  the  number  of  men  wounded,  by  the  official 
report  which  the  surgeon  made  to  me.  Those 
eight  men  were  absent  from  the  next  parade  in 
consequence  of  their  wounds.  I  saw  the  horses ; 
one  of  them  was  cut  under  the  throat,  apparently 
with  a  knife,  or  some  sharp  instrument.  oH 

, 'if 'By  Jurors  :  Don't  know  the  names  of  the  mert 
that  were  out  on  the  I4th.  Have  no  list.  Gould 
procure  a  list,  but  could  not  answer  for  its  cor- 
rectness. The  Adjutant  is  thq.projjec  person,- td 
furnish  a  list.  ^t  V^  !  i:;«r':'»-«  '^' n-' i 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  and  Messrs.  Caife  and 
Brown  here  remarked,  that  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  enquiry;  that,  however  un- 
willing soldiers  might  be  to  answer  questions,  it 
was  surprising  that  their  superiors  should  shew 
the  same  reluctance:  but  if  the  Jury  sat  for  a 
t\^^elvemonth,  they  would  probe  the  matter  to  the 
bottom: 

-iiiMr.  Blakie :  Colonel  Cavendish,  before  you 
ibave  the  room,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making 
known  to  you  the  unworthy  conduct  of  a  part  of 
your  regiment  stationed  at  a  gate  leading  into 
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the  barracks.  When,  as  Jurors,  we  went  there, 
we  were  violently  assaulted  and  grossly  insulted 
hy  the  soldiers.  For  myself  and  my  fellow  Jury- 
men, I  protest  against  this  unlawful  conduct ; 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  make  known  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  thus  behaved,  that  we  are  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  outrageous  obstruction  which  they 
opposed  to  us  ;  and  that  we  will  keep  it  long, 
very  long  in  remembrance. 

The  Foreman  :  I  believe  you  speak  the  unani- 
mous sentiments  of  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Caife :  Colonel  Cavendish  was  present, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Blakie  :  Ves  ;  and  they  did  their  duty  by 
cuttiniir  my  mouth. 

Colonel  Cavendish ;  I  cannot  answer  to  these 
matters.  I  am  summoned  to  speak  to  the  death 
of  Richard  Honey.  unoU  ; 

Mr.  Caife :  The  inspection  I  allude 'to  related 
very  essentially  to  the  death  of  Honey. 

On  Margaret  Yule,  of  '2,  Great  (.'umljerland- 
street,  being  called,  she  deposed,  tiiat  she  had 
not  seen  from  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor  any 
stones  thrown  before  the  firing. — On  Mr.  Adol^ 
phus  asking  if  it  migiit  not  have  been  done  with- 
out her  seeing  it,  a  warm  contention  arose  ;  many 
of  the  Jury  contending  that  the  latter  question 
was  not  proper,  and  others  denying  the  right  of 
counsel  to  be  present.  On  Mr.  Blakie  appealing 
to  the  Coroner,  to  know  if  Mr.  Henson,  who  had 
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unti}  then  appeared  for  the  Life  Guards,  could 
emphiy  a  substitute,  he  replied,  "  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  lienson  has  a  riglit  to  employ  any  barrister 
he  pleases.  In  fact,  Mr.  Adolphus  is  a  more 
proper  [>erson  to  attend  than  Mr.  Heuson,  the 
latter  being  a  solicitor,  the  former  a  barrister. 

Two  of  the  Jury,  Messrs.  13Iakie  and  Caife, 
suggested,  as  there  was  a  deficiency  of  legal  evi- 
dence, it  would  be  better  to  adjourn.  \\  ith  this 
proposition  the  Foreman  concurred,  observing 
that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  Coroner  as 
to  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Adolphus.   tin  j   .lif* 

The  Coroner :  "  1  think,  w  hen  Mr.  Adolphus 
asks  a  question  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  that  his  labours  are  highly  useful.  Why 
should  he  not  do  the  same  that  has  been  done  on 
the  other  side  :"  t     .rtri^ilRm 

A  Juror  ;  "  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  distinguished  by  sides." 
The  Coroner:  "  Mr.  Adolphus  has  stated  that  he 
attends  here  for  certain  parties."  The  Foreman  : 
"  Tlic  King  is  the  prosecutor.  We  know  nothing 
of  parlies."  Mr.  Adolphus:  "  If  I  had  an  advo- 
cate to  oppose,  I  should  know  what  to  do." 
Mr.  Brown  :  "  After  all,  we  are  to  decide  on  this 
business,  not  you."  Mr.  Adolphus  :  '''  I  am  sorry 
to  see  Ensflishmen  acting  in  this  way.  Those 
accused  must  stand  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
at  a  criminal  bar."  Mr.  Blakie  :  "  Who  is  ac- 
cused ?"  ij  OJ 
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i-  Mr.  Adolphus  :  "  It  is  notorious  that  some  per- 
sons are  accused.  Any  ])ersoii  who  reads  Ihe 
newspapers  will  acknowledge  tliat  fact." 

A  Juror:  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Rewt»- 
papers." 

The  Coroner  here  asked  the  Jury  if  they  would 
proceed  ?  upon  which  the  Foreman  said,  "  To 
some  points  our  Coroner  speaks  with  readiness, 
but  on  others  it  is  difficult  to  understand  him." 

The  examination  proceeded. 

Josiah  Brown,  of  2,  Great  Cumberland-street, 
butler  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  deposed,  that  the  throw- 
ing of  the  stones  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
hearse,  lie  did  not  see,  he  only  lieard  the  firing 
round  the  corner. 

A  Juror  now  asked  whether  the  Koldiers  were 
coming  who  had  been  summoned.  The  Foreman 
and  another  Juror  understood  they  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  come.  Another  Juror  said,  "  I 
heard  you,  Mr.  Adolphus,  tell  Mr.  Ilenson  to  ad- 
vise the  parties — in  short,  to  tell  tlieni^  not  to 
come."  Mr.  Adolphus  did  not  deny,  but  merely 
observed,  that  whatever  had  passed  between 
Mr.  Henson  and  him  was  a  sacred  deposit  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

Summonses  for  Capt.  Oakes,  Lieut.  Hall, 
Lieut.  Storey,  Lieut.  Gon*,  and  Lieut.  Terry  were 
then  issued  ;  as  also  for  the  corporal,  and  ano- 
ther soldier. 

The  Inquest  was  then  adjourned  till  VVetlnes- 
day  at  two  o'clock. 
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f'Sth  Day,  Wednesday,  Aug.  29.  -?— Corpdral 
Hajwood  was  the  first  witness  called.  He  was 
on  duty  at  Cumberland-gate  with  Lieut.  Gore's 
party.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  was,  that  a 
crowd  came  to  the  Park  gates  and  shut  them. 
When  the  people  were  taking  hold  of  the  gates, 
•*ii«e  ■  asked,  were  they  the  gate-keepers,  and  they 
answered  us  with  all  manner  of  ill-language.  We 
were  then  obliged  to  draw  our  swords  and  to  use 
force. 

f^^Corbner:  What  do  you  mean  by  force? 
'-^'W  itness  :  Why,  to  drive  them  away  ;  to  com- 
pefl  them  ;  to  strike  them.  There  were  at  this 
time  some  stones  thrown,  but  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. When  the  gates  were  again  closed,  we 
again  attempted  to  open  them,  and  were  received 
with  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  walls  and  the 
lodge.  I  was  struck  at  the  second  opening  with 
a  brickbat  on  the  temple,  and  was  blind  and  deaf 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  W  e  were  not  ordered 
to  use  violence,  but  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
it,  because  the  people.. would. ^Gtt, go.  away  when 
•we  spoke  to  them.  t*»/".: -f  ?••  n;:l;  .h't 
►i I j|  A  letter  from  Capt.  Lygon  was  received  by 
4he  Coroner,  stating  that  the  officers  summoned 
•wete  out  of  town,  but  the  summonses  had  been 
sent  to  them,  and  they  would  attend  speedily.] 

William  King,  housepainter,  of  Great  Wild- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  was  close  to  Honey 
when  he  was  shot.     The  people  had  ceased  to 
throw  stones  at  the  time,  when  a  young  officer, 
/ 
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f{uite  wantonly  (as  witneKs  thought)  tum^d  round* 
on  horseback,  and  took  aim  over  his  bridle-arnij 
for  about  a  second.  Witness  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  pistol  was  meant  for  him  or  for  the  de- 
ceased ;  but  he  stepped  aside,  and  deceased  fell. 
The  officer  wore  no  cloak  or  mantle.  Witness 
came  to  Cumberland-street  after  tlie  dispersion, 
and  there  saw  the  same  officer  conversing  with 
the  trumpeter  and  a  private  of  the  Life  Guards, 
who  was  next  to  him  in  the  inside,  with  great 
familiarity,  and  occasionally  laughing.  *  ' 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilfred  Parkins  stated,  that  when 
the  first  stoppage  took  place  at  Kensington,  he 
rode  off  as  hard  as  he  could,  by  desire  of  Miv 
Bennett  and  Mr. Hobhouse,  to  inform  Lord  Liver- 
pool of  tlie  impossibility  of  forcing  a  passage 
against  the  people,  and  to  warn  him,  that  the 
Government  must  answer  for  the  bloodshed  that 
would  ensue  from  any  such  attempt.  This  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  Whitehall. 
He  then  rode  back,  and  joined  the  procession  in 
the  Park.  Mr.  Parkins  here  gave  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  tiie  dreadful  scene  of  screaming  and  con- 
fusion that  ensued,  which  he  viewed  from  Cum- 
berland-street. Among  other  things,  he  saw  a 
person  in  coloured  clothes  ride  up  on  a  charger 
at  full  speed,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  troo|>- 
ers.  This  person  rode  up  to  tlie  hearse  and 
knocked  a  man  down,  whom  witness  thought  an 
undertaker's  man.  At  this  time  witness  first  saw 
stones  thrown.     Witness  believed  the  person  in 
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coloured  clothes  to  be  Colonel  Cavendish.  (Nfr. 
Henson  here  said,  that  Colonel  Cavendish  was 
not  away  from  the  barracks  all  day.)  \Vhile  the 
firing  was  g^oing  on,  a  soldier,  in  reloading  his 
piece,  let  fall  his  cartridge,  which  was  picked  up 
and  given  to  witness.  It  was  a  ball  cartridge. 
(Here  witness  produced  it.) 

ii  Thomas  W  healdon,  journeyman  coach-carver, 
of  Hertford-street,  May-fair,  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  affray  at  Cumberland-gate.  The  people 
had  shut  the  gates.  The  soldiers  finding  they 
could  not  open  them,  cut  at  the  people  with  their 
swords  or  sabres,  1  can't  say  which.  I  saw  one 
man  cut  over  the  hat.  Directly  as  the  soldiers 
cut  with  their  swords,  they  were  assailed  with 
brifckbats  from  all  quarters. 


t^-flth  Day,  Thursday,  Aug.  30.— It  was  intimated 
that  Capt.  Oakes  and  two  officers  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  but  tliat  Lieut.  Gore  had  not  had  lime 
to  arrive  in  town.  Mr.  Hanson,  however,  under* 
took  that  the  Lieut,  should  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting.  This  excited  a  great  deal  of  warm 
conversation  between  the  Jury,  the  Coroner,  and 
Mr.  Adolphus,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  was  again  objected  to.  Lieu- 
tenant Gore  arrived  while  the  evidence  was  pro- 
ceeded in. 

Captain  Oakes,  who  commanded  the  main  de- 
tachment of  Life  Guards  out  on  the  I4th  August, 
was   examined ;    and   the  Jury  aimed  chiefly  to 
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extract  from  him  by  whose  orders  the  procession 
was  turned  into  the  Park,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Sir  Robert  Baker.  The  Captain  said  he  was 
first  ordered  out  to  assist  the  civil  power,  and  be 
considered  himself  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Robert 
Baker.  He  received  another  order,  however,  as 
to  the  route  of  the  procession,  but  for  a  long  time 
resisted  saying  from  whom  it  came,  or  what  it 
was. — "  Did  Sir  Robert  Baker  ever  tell  you  that 
h  was  his  intention  to  proceed  through  the  city  ?** 
"  He  did  ;  but  my  orders  being  to  assist  the  civil 
power  in  going  through  the  Park  and  on  to  the 
New-road,  I  begged  Sir  Robert  Baker  would  sus- 
pend his  intention  till  I  consulted  higher  autho- 
rity, which  he  did.'* 

Witness  proceeded  to  describe  the  attack  made 
by  the  people  on  the  military,  which  was  more 
terrible,  he  said,  than  he  could  give  the  Jury  any 
idea  of.  Stones  were  thrown  all  the  way  from 
Grosvenor-gate,  and  he  entered  Oxford-street 
under  a  shower  of  stones.  He  at  first  failed  to 
open  the  Park-gates,  but  afterwards  used  greater 
force  and  opened  them.  He  declined  to  state 
whether  he  gave  any  orders  to  fire ;  but  he  could 
assert  that  the  firing  originated  with  his  own,  and 
not  with  Lieutenant  Gore's  detachment. 

Lieutenant  Gore  was  now  called  in.  (A  hand- 
some young  man,  apparently  rather  under  than 
above  the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance remarkably  interesting  and  prepossessing. 
Throughout  the  whole   of    his    examination  he 
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seemed  to  be  perfectly  collected,  and  gave  hl^ 
answers  with   facility  and  readiness.     He  is  un- 
derstood  to   have   made  his  journey  from  Paris 
with  astonishing  rapidity.)      He  knew  nothing  of 
the  death  of  Richard  Honey.     On   the  14th   of 
August   he  was    stationed  at   Cumberland-gate* 
with   twelve   men  and  a  trumpeter.     He  looked 
under    his    shavraque,   and   observed   that  there 
was  neither   cloak  nor  pistols.      He  was  entitled 
to  wear  pistols ;  but  to  the  best  of  his  belief  he 
had  not  worn  them  before.     He  borrowed  no  pis^ 
tols  on  the  fourteenth  of  August.     He  could  not 
tell  who  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire ;    there 
was  much  confusion,  and  his  men  were  so  mixed, 
he  could   not  tell  one  from  the  other.    Witness 
was  in  Cumberland-street  in  the  course  of  riding 
about,  but  none  of  his  men  were  there.     Some 
lime  after  the  affray,  people   came   up,  insulting 
the  soldiers,   and  pointing  to   himself,   (witness) 
saying, "  That  is  he  who  shot  the  man." 
fj^In  the  course  of  his  examination,  a  smile  was 
observed  on  the  face  of  Lieutenant  Gore,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Coroner  and  Mr.  Adolphus  were 
smiling.      A  Juror  sharply  rated   the  officer  for 
indecent  levity ;    in  consequence  of  which,  when 
he  had  signed  his  deposition,  he  appealed  to  the 
Jury  whether  they  had  observed  any  thing  wrong 
in. his  behaviour.    "  If  they  have,"  he   continued, 
*'  I  sliall  be  most  ready  to  make  an  apology ;   but 
if  not,  I   must  say,  that  the  observation  of  the 
,4  Juror  was  a  most  wanton  and  uncalled  for  attack^ 
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a  young  officer."  (Applause  on  the  part  of  some 
auditors  followed.  Several  of  the  Jury  observed, 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Gore  had  been  inost 
correct  and  gentlemanly.)  ^*i 

It  was  intimated,  before  the  Lieutenant  retired, 
that  several  persons  were  in  attendance,  who 
could  identify  him  as  the  rpan  who  had  shot  Honey 
Lieutenant  Gore  professed  his  extreme  willing- 
ness to  be  inspected  j  but  Mr.  Adolphus  obsti- 
nately objected,  saying,  "  it  would  establish  a 
precedent  to  the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  T  It 
\vas  not  persisted  in  ;  but  after  the  Lieutenant 
had  gone,  three  former  witnesses,  who  had  s^een 
him  passing  to  and  fro,  or  through  the  window, 
were  successively  examined.  *' 

.William  King  was  quite  positive  that  the  gen- 
tleman he  had  seen  in  the  Inquest-room  (pointing 
to  wh.ere  Lieutenant  Gore  had  sat)  was  the  per- 
sop  who  shot  Honey. 

Samuel  Green  was  equally  confident. 

William  Spratt  was  almost  positive.  On  the 
inspection  day  at  the  barracks,  he  had  hesitated 
between  this  officer  and  another,  on  whose  face 
colour  had  been  put,  for  the  purpose,  as  witae^i 
thoughtpf  confounding  them. 

1 0th  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  3. — Mr.  Gall,  one  of 
the  Jurors,  rose  to  complain  of  v^  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  Courier,  which  nmde  him  say,  during 
a  discussion  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Adolphus  to  'sit 
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at  the  table,  "By  G — d,  Mr.  Coroner,  another 
place  must  be  found  for  Mr.  Adolphus  ;  he  shall 
not  sit  here."  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Adolphus  and 
the  Jury,  whether  he  had  ever  used  the  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Adolphus  said  some  such  words  were  cer- 
tainly used  ;  but  from  the  number  of  persons  pre- 
sent, and  the  variety  of  observations  made,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  say  what  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  any  particular  individual.  The 
very  mention  of  the  fact,  however,  would  answer 
the  purpose  intended  by  Mr.  Gall,  as  every  paper 
would  mention  his  disavowal  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Adolphus  then  notified  that  Lieutenant 
Gore  would  attend  at  the  next  sitting,  to  give  the 
witnesses  a  direct  opportunity  of  identifying  him 
il".  they  could. 

John  Sowersby,  a  private  in  troop  C  of  the 
Life  Guards,  was  then  called—He  was  one  of  the 
ten  men  at  Cumberland-gate  under  Lieutenant 
Gore.  There  was  one  trumpeter,  a  young  man, 
there,  but  does  not  know  his  name.  Just  after 
the  hearse  passed  through,  a  volley  of  brickbats 
and  stones  were  thrown,  and  one  of  them  broke 
witness's  shoulder  blade,  and  he  was  now  on  the 
doctor's  list;  there  had  been  no  firing  previous 
to  this ;  he  then  became  insensible ;  did  not  see 
Lieutenant  Gore  have  any  pistols  on  that  day ; 
did  not  hear  him  ask  any  one  to  lend  him  one  ; 
there  is  no  trumpeter  of  the  name  of  Jones  in  the 
regiment,  but  there  is  a  musician  of  that  name ; 
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he  saw  many  soldiers  struck  besides  himselfw 
Jones  does  occasionally  blow  the  trumpet,  waa 
not  sure  he  was  with  them  on  the  14th;  did  not 
know  his  Christian  name. 

The  next  witness  was  Joseph  Hitchman,  ano- 
ther of  the  privates  who  were  with  Lieutenant 
Gore.-^They  kept  the  gate  open  as  well  as  they 
could ;  the  crowd  came  up  and  shut  the  gates 
once  or  twice ;  and  witness  and  his  comrades  en« 
deavoured  to  open  it.  The  trumpeter  did  not 
belong  to  our  troop;  he  was  not  twenty,  but 
does  not  know  his  name ;  no  one  ordered  him  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  trumpeter.  Did  not  see 
Lieutenant  Gore  have  any  pistols  on  the  14tli ; 
don't  know  if  he  borrowed  any.  They  were 
ordered  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  and  they  did 
so  as  well  as  they  could ;  the  people  called  them 
every  thing  but  gentlemen.  Tiiey  were  obliged 
to  ride  over,  and  among  them,  when  they  would 
not  go.  They  cut  about  a  good  deal,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  procession,  but  witness  could 
not  exactly  tell  how  they  used  their  swords ;  did 
not  see  any  body  cut ;  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
mind  his  own  business.  Witness  knew  Lieutenant 
Hall ;  but  could  not  recollect  if  he  saw  liim  on 
the  14  th. 

Robert  Jones,  trumpeter,  a  smart  looking  young 
man  apparently  not  twenty,  was  then  called. — 
He  is  an  extra-musician  in  the  Fii-st  Life  Guards;, 
was  on  duty  at  Cumberland-gate  on  the  14th; 
does    not  belong  to   Lieutenant   Gore's  detach* 
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ment:  saw  the  Lieutenant  at  Cumberland-gate, 
but  had  no  conversation  with  him  ;  he  did  not  ask 
witness  to  lend  him  a  pistol,  or  any  one  else  ; 
did  not  lend  it  without  being  asked,  nor  did  any 
one  take  it  from  his  bolster.  He  had  but  one 
with  him,  but  that  he  could  rely  on.  His  pistol 
was  not  fired  on  that  day ;  he  came  up  with  Cap- 
tain Oakes,  and  passed  through  with  the  horses  of 
the  hearse ;  saw  and  felt  the  brickbats  before  the 
firing. 

William  Bishop,  the  trumpeter  of  Lieutenant 
Gore's  party,  was  then  examined. — Knew  nothing 
of  the  death  of  Richard  Honey  ;  had  one  pistol, 
but  no  ammunition  ;  lent  it  to  no  one  ;  it  was  not 
out  of  his  possession  on  that  day  ;  had  no  conver- 
Sfition  with  Lieutenant  Gore;  did  not  observe 
that  he  bad  a  pistol ;  knew  Lieutenant  Hall ;  first 
saw  him  at  Cumberland-gate  when  t)>e  hearse 
came  up ;  there  was  much  confusion  at  that  time. 
After  the  procession  had  passed  through,  the  sol- 
diers all  mixed  together ;  the  hearse  had  gone 
through  about  five  minutes  before  he  heard  firing ; 
it  was  then  in  the  direction  of  the  Edgeware- 
road ;  witness  was  then  at  Cumberland-gate,  and 
did  not  see  Lieutenant  Gore  at  that  time ;  did 
not  know  which  detachment  commenced  firing; 
did  not  see  any  officer  fire  on  that  day ;  did  not 
see  Lieutenant  Gore  in  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  plain  clothes,  with  a  corporal,  or  Lieu- 
tenant Hall ;  saw  no  other  trumpeter  there,  nor 
did  witness- dismount  during  the  whole  day. 
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D.  French  was  then  sworn. — He  was  there  dur-j 
ing  the  whole  funeral.  Saw  the  officer  who  fired, 
the  pistol,  but  did  not  see  the  iftah  fall.  I  heard 
that  one  of  the   officers   fired,  and  I  saw  all  the 

officers  ;    do  not  know  Lieutenant  Gore.     The 

•J 

witness  was  then  told  he  might  retire. 

Mr.  Blakie,  one  of  the  Jurors,  said  he  did  not 
think  any  information  could  be  gained  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  examination  of  the  soldiers ;  but  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  calling  more 
witnesses,  even  after  the  examination  of  witnesses 
to  be  called  by  Mr.  Adolphus,  if  he  thought 
their  testimony  important. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  gentleman,  who 
stated  liimself  to  be  Mr.  Crowder,  a  solicitor, 
claimed  to  be  present  on  the  behalf  of  one  of  the 
parties  concerned,  whom  he  would  not  name ;  but 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Mr.  Adolplms,  dis-. 
claimed  all  connection  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
offer  to  put  any  questions. — Adjourned. 


On  Wednesday,  after  the  Jury  had  assembled. 
Lieutenant  Gore  attended :  The  witnesses  who 
had  deposed  that  they  could  identify  the  persou 
who  shot  the  deceased,  were  called  in,  and  ex* 
amined  to  the  point,  Lieutenant  Gore  standing 
before  them.  Three  of  them.  King,  Spratt,  and 
Green,  declared  him  to  be  the  man.  A  fourth 
witness,  Mr.  Deloraine  Jones,  who  had  stated 
that  he  could  identify  the  person  who  fired  at 
Honey,  confessed   that   he    could   not    identify 
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Lieutenant  Gore  as  such.  After  the  evidence 
called  by  the  Jury  had  closed,  Mr.  Adolphus  enu- 
merated the  several  points  which  he  proposes  to 
establish  by  his  witnesses.  1st.  That  the  soldiers 
acted  in  self-defence.  2d.  That  Lieutenant  Gore 
was  not  one  of  those  before  whom  Spratt  had  made 
a  stop  during  the  inspection  at  the  barracks.  3d. 
That  none  of  the  officers  were  on  that  occasion 
disguised  or  painted:  and  4th  (in  refutation  of 
King's  testimony)  that  Lieutenant  Gore  was  not 
at  the  Horse  Guards  on  Sunday,  after  the  funeral  of 
the  Queen.  Mr.  Adolphus  then  called  a  witness, 
who  deposed  that  the  mob  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  14th  of  August.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings much  angry  feeling  has  been  shown  by 
the  Jury  and  the  professional  gentlemen  attend- 
ing the  Inquest. — At  half  past  nine  the  Inquest 
adjourned  till  Friday. 

The  following  were  among  the  angry  expressions 
used  in  the  course  of  the  day  :-^ 

A  number  of  Jurymen  delivered  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  a  counsel  had  no  right  to  cross-examine 
a  witness  as  to  the  evidence  he  might  have  given 
on  a  former  day  from  the  notes  which  he  or  his 
short-hand  writer  mgiht  have  taken ;  but  that 
such  cross-examination  must  rest  upon  the  deposi- 
tion taken  down  by  the  Coroner. — Mr.  Adolphus  : 
You  have  no  right  to  interrupt  me  in  my  cross- 
examination  ;  you  are  not  the  court. — Many  of 
the  Jurors :  We  tell  you,  Sir,  that  we  are  the 
court,  and  that  the  Coroner  cannot  ^o  without 
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us. — Mr.  Brown :  The  learned  gentleman  may  be 
very  cunning  as  a  lawyer,  but  we  have  as  much 
common  sense  as  he  has  ;  and  an  ounce  of  sense 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cunning.  Mr.  Adolphus :  An 
ounce  of  honesty  is  better  than  all  that,  and  1 
think  it  necessary  now  to  remind  you  of  it. — 
Mr.  Brown  :  We  are  as  honest  as  yourself,  or  any 
other  set  of  men,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  duty. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Adolphus  put- 
ting a  question  which  the  Jury  thought  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  investigation,  Mr.  Adolphus 
said,  I  have  a  right  to  put  the  question,  and  the 
witness   must   answer  it.      The  Foreman :    If  a 
counsel  is  allowed  to  adopt   this   course  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  may  have  to  sit  here  for  ever,  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion.     It  may  be  very 
well  for  a  counsel  who  receives  his  twenty  gui- 
neas  a  day  for  attending  here,   to  spin  out  the 
time  in  this  manner  ;    but  it  is  very  hard  upon  us, 
who  are  thus  kept  away  from  our  business.     Mr. 
Adolphus:      Whether  I  have  twenty  guineas   a 
day  for  my  attendance  or  not,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  now  before  the  court ;  but  from 
the  conduct   of  certain  Jurors   here,   I  will  say, 
that  I  would  not  take  twenty  guineas  a  minute 
to  be  bound  to  sit  in  such  company  longer  than 
my  duty  requires  me  to  do  so.     A  Juror:  I  must 
say  that  myself  and  my  brother  Jurors  consider 
Mr,  Adolphus  as  a  thorn  in  our  flesh  ;    and   that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  our  duty  properly, 
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until  he  is  removed  from  us.  Mr.  Adolphus : 
Then  your  best  way  is  not  to  touch  that  pait  of 
the  flesh  where  the  thorn  is. 


Fridayj  Sept.  7. — Michael  Bowman  sworn — 
Am  a  surgeon  in  Harley-street ;  was  in  Oxford- 
road,  near  Cumberland -gate.  I  saw  the  Horse 
Guards  there.  They  were  under  the  command 
of  a  young  officer  without  a  cloak,  attended  by  a 
person  whom  I  supposed  to  be  a  trumpeter.  I 
saw  the  soldiers  in  the  act  of  drawing  their 
swords,  being  then  pelted  by  the  mob  with  dirt 
and  other  things.  There  appeared  to  be  a  great 
confusion  about  the  gate,  and  the  soldiers  soon 
returned  through  the  gate,  pelted  by  the  mob 
with  brickbats  and  stones.  I  saw  many  of  the 
bricks,  brought  from  the  wall  of  the  Park.  I 
thought  that  the  lives  of  the  soldiei*s  were  en- 
dangered by  this  pelting.  The  soldiers  repeat- 
edly rode  down  Quebec-street  after  the  mob, 
amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  bricks.  When  the 
soldiers  pursued  the  men  who  threw  stones,  the 
latter  mixed  with  the  mob,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  military  to  reach  them  withoui  riding 
among  the  people.  The  officer  was  struck  with 
bricks  and  stones  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  hearee 
passed  on,  and  about  three  minutes  afterwards  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  soon  afterwards,  a 
man  was  carried  by  the  window  on  the  shoulders 
of  others.     When  I  saw  the  soldiers  pelted  at 
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the  Park-gate,  they   made   no  resistance  at  all ; 
at  this  time  they  were  going  through  the  Park. 

Mr.  Adolphus  here  asked  if  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  in  general  was  forbearing  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  Blakie  contested  that  the  question  was  an 
improper  one,  and  that  the  witness  ought  only  to 
speak  to  the  act8  of  the  soldiers.  Witness  re- 
sumed— The  soldiers  showed  the  greatest  patience 
and  forbearance. 

By  Mr.  Green  :  The  number  of  bricks  thrown 
was  very  great.  If  I  could  count  them,  I  should 
suppose  that  there  were  twenty  stones  flying  at 
a  time  round  the  officers'  heads.  1  thought  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers  in  imminent  danger.  I  saw 
none  of  them  wounded,  but  saw  several  struck 
with  stones.  I  saw  an  officer  very  much  pelted- 
I  now  believe  that  it  was  Lieutenant  Gore.  The 
trumpeter  only  struck  the  man  on  the  wall  with 
the  back  of  his  sword. 

Mr.  Brown :  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Adolphus 
can  prove  that  the  people  gave  the  provocation. 
Mr.  Adolphus:  I  consider  it  proper  evidence  to 
prove  that  fact.  Mr.  Brown:  That  I  deny^ 
Mr.  Adolphus :  I  dare  say  you  do,  and  that  you 
will  deny  it  by  your  verdict.  Here  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  "  Shame!  shame!  shameful!'* 
Mr.  Green  :  It  is  a  scandalous  assertion— it  is  an 
insult  to  the  Jury ;  to  anticipate  our  verdict  U 
infamous.  Mr.  Adolphus :  The  person  who  speaks 
of  infamous  conduct  should  look  at  home.  Mr. 
Brown:    I  say  Mr.   Adolphus  has  brought  this 
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witness  forward  to  prove  that  •  the  people  gave 
the  first  provocation,  and  I  deny  that  he  has 
proved  that  fact.  Mr.  Blakie  :  I  am  sorry  that 
my  brother  Jurors,  who  know  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding,  should  pay  the  least  attention  to  any 
thing  that  Mr.  Adolphus  says.  Mr.  Spicer : 
Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  an  In- 
quest, we  should  be  more  orderly.  Mr.  Green  : 
Mr.  Coroner,  we  wish  not  to  be  brow-beaten  and 
bullied  by  an  Old  Bailey  counsellor.  Mr.  Brown  : 
We  have  permitted  him  to  be  here,  Mr.  Coroner, 
on  your  account.  Had  you  attended  to  our  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Adolphus,  we  should  have  gone 
on  quietly.  The  Coroner :  If  this  altercation  is 
to  go  on,  we  had  better  adjourn  till  we  get 
cooler.  Mr.  Spicer:  Gentlemen,  you  will  be 
sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Adolphus:  They  are  now 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury;  but  we  all  know  what 
they  are  .hurm  aid  iu 

Mr.  Richard  Buckle  Teasf,  h  gentleman  of 
property,  from  Bristol,  was  next  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  spoke  to  his  having,  while  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Hyde-park  coffee-house,  seen 
the  soldiers  pelted  with  stones  before  any  shots 
were  fired. 

Mr.  Brown :  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  the 
witness,  which  by  some  gentlemen  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  a  very  radical  one:  I  ask  you. 
Sir,  whether,  if  the  people  at  any  time  choose  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  Park,  you  do  not  think  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so  ?   The  witness  said  he  could 
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not  answer  that  question;- — The  Coroner  observed 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  which  no 
witness  could  be  bound  to  state  as  evidence.-^ 
Mr.  Brown  :    Never  mind  that ;   I  will  persist   in' 
putting   the  question:    I  consider   the   Park  as 
a  place  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  people^ 
and   think   they  have  a  right  to  the  use  oi  Uy 
The  witness  again  said  he  could  not  answer  the 
question. — Mr.  Adolphus:     When  any  civil  or- 
military  authority  are  passing  througli  the  Parky 
or  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  any  of  the  gates, 
no  persons  have  a  right  to  obstruct   them ;    and 
it  is  shameful   and   shocking  to  hear  such  priik* 
ciples   promulgated  here.      Mr.   Brown :    I   say 
again,   that   the   Park   is   for   the  benefit  of  the 
people,    and    the    King    himself    has    no    right 
to  shut  it  up,   or    to   prevent    the  people  from 
shutting  one  of  the  gates,  if  at  any  time  it  should 
be  necessary  for   their  security  to  do  so.     After 
some  further  remarks,  this  question  was  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  minutes. 

John  Layd  deposed  as  follows  : — I  live  at  9, 
Great  Cumberland-street ;  I  look  after  a  house 
belonging  to  Lord  Bagot.  On  the  day  of  the 
Queen  s  funeral,  I  looked  from  a  window  opposite 
Cumberland-gate ;  I  saw  a  party  of  twelve  Life 
Guards  there,  for  nearly  an  hour  before  the  hearse 
came.  A  little  before  the  procession  came  up, 
a  great  mob  of  people  came  up  Park-lane  and 
that  way,  and  closed  the  gates.  The  soldiers  came 
up  to  the  gates  to  open  them,  and  a  most  furious 
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attack  commenced  upon  them  with  stones  and 
such  sort  of  things  from  all  directions.  After 
a  great  struggle,  the  soldiers  got  the  gates  open^ 
but  they  were  shut  again  once  or  twice ;  stones 
were  flying  in  all  directions.  In  all  this  time 
I  did  not  perceive  that  the  soldiers  used  more 
strength  than  was  necessary  to  get  the  gates 
open.  I  saw  several  soldiers  struck  with  large 
stones,  bricks,  and  brick-bats ;  one  or  two  of 
these  were  quite  doubled  up  on  their  horses.  I 
really  consider  that  the  lives  of  the  military  were 
itt  considerable  danger.  Up  to  the  period  of 
which  I  have  now  been  speaking,  I  had  not  heard 
any  repoi't  of  fire  arms.  In  some  time  after,  it 
-might  be  five,  six,  or  seven  minutes,  I  heard 
a  report  of  fire-arms;  I  did  not  see  any  body 
discharge  them,  I  only  heard  them.  I  hold  a 
place  under  government ;  I  am  employed  as  one 
of  the  household  trumpeters  ;  I  am  a  door-keeper 
also  at  the  Coburg  Theatre.  ..,,,, 

Michael  Lambton  Este,  surgeon  of  the  First" 
Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  and  Samuel  Bloxham, 
veterinary  surgeon  to  the  regiment,  spoke  to  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  men  and  horses  on  the  14th. 

The  next  witness  was  Edward  Pelham  Brenton, 
Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  On  the  day  in 
question  I  saw  what  took  place  at  Grosvenor- 
gate;  I  Wcis  in  my  own  house,  at  the  upper 
bed-room  window;  a  great  crowd  followed  up 
Park-lane;  I  think  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
them  setting  up  a  horrid  yell ;  calling  out,  "  You 
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have  murdered  our  Queen,  you  bloody  Piccadilly 
butchers  ;*'  at  the  same  time  a  volley  of  stones 
was  thrown  at  the  Life  Guards,  who  rode  past 
at  the  side  of  the  funeral,  as  well  as  at  the  cor- 
poral's guard  opposite  the  gate,  and  fairly  drove 
them  from  that  position  ;  they  quietly  marched 
over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  tlien  faced 
about,  fronting  Lord  Dudley's  house,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position^  notwithstanding  the 
vollies  of  stones  which  continued  to  be  thrown 
at  them  until  the  hearse  passed  between  them 
and  the  mob,  when  they  joined  the  procession, 
and  went  on  towards  Cumberland-gate  ;  the  mob 
still  followed,  pelting  them  with  stones  until 
I  lost  sight  of  the  procession ;  at  half-past  twelve 
I  heard  a  firing,  which  continued  I  think  a  minute 
and  a  half,  perhaps  two  minutes,  and  I  observed^ 
"  The  Life  Guards  can  stand  it  no  longer." 

The  depositions  were  then  read  over  to  the 
witness,  and  he  added  in  explanation,  that  the 
volley  of  stones  which  he  saw  thrown  by  the 
mob  who  accompanied  the  hearse,  was  not  thrown 
by  the  whole  mob,  but  by  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  persons. 

The  next  witness  was  Colonel  Cavendish  :  I 
ivas  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  Life  Guards 
on  the  21st.  by  some  of  the  witnesses ;  1  savr 
a  person  there  who  gave  his  name  as  Spratt, 
a  witness ;  he  went  down  all  the  lines,  in  front 
of  the  lines  once,  and  upon  coming  to  the  end 
of  them,    requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  back 
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a^iii,  in  order  to  see  an  officer  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  man  who  shot  Honey  ;  as  other  wit- 
nesses had  been  allowed  to  do  the  same,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  first  line  again;  he 
stopt  at  the  second  officer  on  his  left  hand,  whose 
name  is  Walrond,  he  is  a  sub-lieutenant  ;  after 
looking  at  him  a  moment,  he  passed  on  to  ano- 
ther, looked  at  him,,  and  returned  again  ;  his 
name  is  Locke  ;  he  passed  by  him  again,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  then  made  some  sort 
of  jnotion  with  his  head  and  arm,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  signify  that  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  whether  that  was  the  man.  Lieutenant 
Gore  was  in  the  same  line,  much  lower  down; 
I  cannot  say,  according  to  my  recollection  that 
Spratt  stopt  or  made  any  particular  indication 
respecting  Lieutenant  Gore.;  «;qiiih\M|  ^Uial  «  nan 
Neither  they  nor  Lieutenant  Gore,  to  my  know- 
ledge, painted  their  cheeks  on  that  day.  Neither 
Lieutenant  Walrond  or  Hall  are,  in  my  opinion, 
at  all  like   Lieutenant  Gore  in  personal  appearr 

ance.         a  jtRv/ ,o<i<iiMi  a4t  i>»»ii  wdoni 

ii,hj  a  Juror:  Spratt  did  not  fix  upon  either  of 
these  men  ;  he  only  looked  at  them.  Mr.  Emans, 
fhe  Adjutant,  gave  a  similar  testimony. 

:  William  Lock  examined. — I  am  a  sub-Lieu- 
tenant in  the  First  Regiment  of  Guards;  I  was 
drawn  out  for  inspection  on  the  21st  of  August; 
1  used  no  contrivance  or  arrangement  to  cause 
people  to  mistake  my.  person  for  that  of  Lieut. 
G^jOj  §r  Lieut.  Gore's  for  mine  j  I  used  no  art  or 
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tontrivance  whatever  to  change  my  countenance ; 
upon  ray  oath  I  used  no  paint  on  that  occasion  : 
I  had  more  colour  then  than  I  have  now,  for 
I  have  been  on  my  couch  since  last  Sunday  week, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  which  I  received  from 
a  brick-bat.  Lieut.  Bettell  Walrond  spoke  to 
the  same  effect. 


On    Tuesday    the   11th,    the   Coroner's    Jury 
assembled  at  half  after  ten,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment.     Mr.   Adolphus  and    Mr.  Henson    were 
present.       The    Jury   having   been   called  over, 
Mr.    Adolphus     rose,    and    begged    to    correct 
a  mistake  of  Mr.  Henson*s,  who  had  stated,  on 
a  former  day,  that  Colonel  Cavendish   was  not 
out  of  the  barracks  during  the  whole  of  the   14th 
of  August,  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  whereas,  he  was 
on  that  day  both  at  Grosvenor-gate  and  Cumber- 
land-gate.     Lest  this   mistake  should  have  pre- 
vented any  of  the  Jurors  from  asking  any  ques- 
tion they   might  have  wished,  the  Colonel  was 
now  in    attendance,   and    ready  to  answer  jiny 
question  that  might  be  put  to  him.     None  of  the 
Jury  being  desirous  of  calling   the  Colonel,   his 
attendance  was   dispensed   with.    The  Foreman 
IJi^h  intimated,  that  the  Jury  were  desirous  that 
witnesses  shoiild  be  '  called  as  to  some  particular 
points,    before    they    proceeded   to  the   reading 
of  the  evidence.    The  Coroner  having  given  his 
assent,  the   following  witnesses   were    called  :— 
Geo.  Gunn,  of  10,  Charlton-street,  Fitzroy-square, 

2k 
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tailor ;  Henry .  Charles  Elsgood,  surgeon,  of  fli, 
Park-street,  Oxford-street ;  and  John  Watts,  of 
•i;  Osnaburgh-rowj  Pimlico.  This  being  the,  s^ 
cond  examination  of  the  witnesses,  nothing  mate- 
rial, was  elicited.  They  were  confronted,  wit^i 
Bishop  the  trumpetet' ;  but.  neither  Mr:  Elsgood 
nor  John  Watts  could  identify  him  a3  the  indivi- 
dual who  fired  and  killed  Richard  Honey. 
/-The  Forepian  then  said,  "  Mr*  Coroner,  i%  is 
my  duty  respectfully  to  inform  you^  that,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  call  any  more  witnesses.  We 
have  several  other  witnesses  whom  we  might 
call,  but  .we;  MyCi  agj^^d  apt  tQ  exawipe  ap^ 

:roOre.'-;;1;:    :%;•:!     <,;^//       7.K,-.';./:-     M?/- "l./  ,,/-:,'  .r     ■: 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  was  gone  through 
by  half-past  nine  o'clock,  which  was  much  earlier 
than  was  generally  expected,  considering  that 
the  depositions  of  not  fewer  than  ninety-four 
witnesses  were  to  be  read  over.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reading,  the  Coroner  appeared  i\ot  a' 
little  fatigued  from  the  exertion.  As  soon  as  he 
had  concluded  the  evidence,  he  thus  addressed 
the  Jury :  "  Now,  Gentlemen,  we  have  got 
through  the  evidence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  order  and  course  of  the  trans- 
actions which  form  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
I  perceive  that  you  have  all  taken  full  notes  of 
the  circumstances  as  they  were  given  in  evidence, 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall 
offer,  I  state  any  thing  wrong,  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  correct  me.  From  the  cause  I  have 
just  stated,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
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liit6  detail  upon  the  whole  of  the  case.  1  thaiM 
take  it  up  at  the  evidence,  of  Sir  Robert  Bakei*, 
who  was  present  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
procession:  :Frorh  his  evidence  it  appears  that 
he  came  up  to  Kensington,  and  there  he  found 
that  the  funeral  was  obstructed  in  its  passage* 
Whatever  interruption  then  took  place,  let  it  be 
by  whom  it  would,  ceitainly  was  illegaL  Sir 
Robert  Baker  finding  this  interruption  was  not  to 
oe  surmounted,  allowed  the  procession  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  gate  of  Hyde-park,  where  the  tumult 
became  very  great,  and  finding  the  mob  still 
opposed  the  procession  passing  through  the  Parkr 
gate  at  Hyde-pai'k-corner,  the  person  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  funeral,  it  would  seem, 
suffered  pirt  of  the  procession  to  pass  along  Pic- 
cadilly. Here  it  appeared  the  Horse  Guards, 
engaged  in  this  transaction,  first  joined  the  pro- 
cession for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  way;  in 
doing  which  it  appears  some  person  was  struck 
on  the  back  by  one  of  the  Horse  Guards,  but  it 
appeared  to  have  been  but  slightly.  Sir  Robert 
Baker;^  it  was  well  known  to  all  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  was  a  remarkably  mild  and 
amiable  man,  and  himself  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  and  it  being  represented  to  him  that  if  he 
resisted  the  people's  inclination  to  bring  the  fi^rr 
neral  through  the  city,  there,  would  be  gres^j 
da«g(Jr  of  bloodshed,  consented,  it  would  appear, 
.to  let  the  procession  go-,, through  Piccadilly,  A 
jjerson,   however,   whose   name    hud   becu    men-. 
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tioned,  the   deputy  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who,  strictly 
speaking,  was  charged  with   the  conduct  of  the 
funeral    procession    (his  name  he   believed   was 
Chittenden),  caused  the  funeral  to  turn  suddenly 
into  Hyde  park  through  the   gate.    The  people 
were  naturally  disappointed  at  this,  and   imme- 
diately ran  on  through  Park-lane  and  other  neighr- 
bouring  streets  in  order  to  get  before  the  funeral, 
and   collected  at  the  gate  leading  inta  Oxford- 
street,  called  Cumberland  gate,  which  the  people 
endeavoured  to  shut,  and  actually  did  shut,  and 
kept  it  closed   against  the  soldiers,  who   endea- 
voured for  some  time  in  vain  to  get  it  open.     It 
certainly  did  appear  to  him  that  the  soldiers   had 
a  right  to  open  and  keep  open  this  gate,  and  that 
the  people  had   a  right  to  shut  it.    The  whole 
park  was   as   much   the  King's  property  as  his 
(the  Coroner's)   house   was  his    property.      The 
reason  he  said  so  was,  that  the  King  or  his  ser- 
vants,   and    gate-keepers    closed    the    Park    at 
night,  and  exercised  an  undisputed  control  over 
it,  without  their  conduct  in  doing  so  ever  having 
been  objected  to  by  any  man,  just  in  the  same 
way  a6  any  of  the   Jurors   could  do  with  their 
house  or  warehouse,  which  they   might  open  to 
whom   they   pleased,  or  from  which  they  might 
gently  push  any  improper   intruder ;    and  might, 
if  he  resisted  them,  use  sis  much  force  as  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  expel  such  person.     It  ap 
peared  that  on    the  Horse  Guards  requiring  the 
people  to  open  the  gate,  they  were  pelted  with 


stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  procession 
shared  nearly  the.  same  ilji^usage.  These  soldiers 
who,  without  doubt,  were  some  of  the  bravest, 
probably  the  bravest  troops  to  the  world,  had 
been  unexpectedly  called  out  on  a  sudden,  and 
could  not  therefore  for  a  moment  be  imagined  to 
be  actuated  by  any  preconcerted  malice  in  their 
hearts  or  minds  against  this  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  Jury  would  next  have  to  consider 
whether  thcce  was  any  malice.to  be  implied >in 
this  case,  frorri  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  it. 
He  should,  with  a  view  to  tli row  some  light  on 
this  point,  read  them  an  extract  or  two,  entitled 
*^Umfreville*8  Duty  of  a  Coroner."  It  stated^ 
that  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  were  ^ach  distinct 
passions  in  the  human  breast.  The  first  shewed^ 
that  the  party  was  grieved  at  another's  bappi« 
ness;  the  second  was  the  disposition  of  a  settled 
ilUmind ;  and  the  last  was  a  passion  of  a  danger* 
ous  and  deadly  nature,  arising  from  a  design  pre- 
concerted and  afore-thought.  This  last  implied 
a  settled  danger  in  one  man  against  another,  and 
a  determination  to  revenge.  This  constituted 
malice  in  the  legal  sense,  and  took  away  by  the 
Statute,  the  benefit  of  Clergy,  making  the  party 
a  felon,  and  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  as 
a  felon.  Another  worthier  predecessor  of  his  in 
the  office  he  (the  Coroner)  now  held,  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  that 
malice  was  accompanied  by  a  wicked  and  de- 
praved spirit,  and  a  total  disregard  to  social  duty^* 


These  were  the  limits :  of  tl»e  indulgence  which 
the  law  allowed  tp'btiftian  frailty.  Was  itta 
be  irtiagined  that'thosemefi,'  who  were  some 
6f  th^  'best  and  difravestMsoltdiers  in  tlie  world, 
j^hould  cbrhe  with:  depraved  hearts  qn  an  occa- 
sion like  this  to  commit-^what  ?  Murder!  It 
was  impossible  to  imagine  it.  They  had  been 
brought  out  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  first 
instance,  not  to  be  the  first  to  break  it ;  and 
their  conduct*  as  recorded  in  evidence  by  a 
naval  officer,  who  had  been  examined,  and  was 
eye-witness  to  a  great  part  of  the  exasperating 
treatment  these  brave  men  experienced,  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  corpse  and  the  highest 
honour  on- themselves.  This  gentleman  spoke  ta 
their  being  attacked  most  violently  in  tlie  Park/ 
and  that  they  only  drew  themselves  up  on  the 
side  of  the  way  to  get  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  stones  that  were  flung  at  them.  When  they 
canoe  to  the  obstruction  of  the  gate,  two  of  the 
'  soldiers  only  were-  senrt  forward  to  clear  the 
road»  Why  were  there  not  more  sent,  if  they  had 
predetiprmined  to  do  mischief?  At  this  period  it 
appeared  no  other  mischief  had  occurred  but 
that  of  one  man,s  coat  in  the  crowd  being  dirtied. 
The  soldiers  were  hooted,  and  hissed,  it  were  saidj^ 
%vt)rds  broke  no?  bones^  but  stones  did.  And 
k€^v'the  Rttsiek  by  the  stones  commenced,  the 
result  was  not  surprising,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  they  had  the  feeli rigs  of  men.  TJie  Guards 
rode<  at  the  people  to  bompel  them  to  ^i  ve  Avay ^ 


is  bad  been /detailed  by  amaA^iaraed  Al^ip^nd^f 
who   said   tjj«t;^fce>biinself:r^n  down  aa.allej 
orf*^  cul  de  aa^J'  <  dosed  at  the  other  ex|^r,e#ityi 
wiiere-  he  juast  have  been  at  the  Xner^y  o^  J,h^ 
dr%oon,  if  he  humanely  bad  npt,^uffere^  hin| jbo 
continue  unmolested— a  foibtjarauce   wliich  ha4 
^o  little  effect  on  this-yvitjiess,  rtliQt  he   cam/s  ou 
again  with ,, the  crowd  uqtii ^; second  charge  was 
made  on  them,  when  jhe  again  secured  himself  b^ 
merely  getting  undjer  the  shelter.of  a  JUackney- 
coach.     At  the  third  period  of  his.  evidence,  thi;? 
man  appeared  to,  haye  been  cjose  alongside  oC 
the  person  whos&  death  they  had  now  to  enquire 
intQ^  These  circumstances  strongly  went  to  p.roy<? 
that  all  they  wished  to  do  was  to  disperssthe 
orovyd,  and  the  Jury  had  often  witnessed  what 
they    could  do  by  the   great   docility   of  their 
horses,   whom    they    kept   prancing    about    to 
ke^p  open  the  road^     If  mischief  had  been  re- 
solved on  where,  there, were  9ne  hundred  mou nt« 
ed  horses,  should  they  not  have  hear^  pf  more 
than  an  .umbrella  cut,  a  hat  cut,  a  man  knocked 
down,  previously  to  their  being  compelled,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  fire  tjieir  pistols?  Yet  wliat 
was  the  result  of  this  attack  made  on  men  who 
were  guilty  of  no  other  violence  than  tliat  just 
described;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  soon 
as  the  soldiers  firedi.  the  people  ran  away,  and 
ceased  to  attack  them  ;  so  that  before  they  fired 
at    all,    thirty-seven    soldiers   were   injured    or 
wounded,  so.  far  asi  to  be  subjec^  for  the  hos- 
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pital,  with  «iglit  horses.  Thirf,  therefore,  couki 
be  no  slight  attack  from  itfe  consequences.  The 
moment  the  soldiers  began  to  fire,  the  people 
retreated.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  Riot 
Act  being  read,  and  a  great  mistake  prevailed 
on  this  subject.  The  reading  of  the  Riot  Act 
neither  entitled  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  people^ 
nor  the  people  to  pelt  the  soldiers  for  an  hour. 
It  only  gave  the  soldiers  a  right  to  apprehend 
offenders,  not  to  fire  on  them.  But  here  the  case 
was  altogether  of  a  widely  different  nature.  An 
attack  of  a  most  ferocious  nature  had  been  com- 
menced on  the  soldiers,  which  they  had  endured 
with  great  forbearance  for  some  time,  until  ill 
usage  had  exasperated  them.  They  were  not  to 
stand  to  be  thrown  at  and  ill-used  like  game- 
cocks tied  to  a  stake  at  Shrovetide.  They  had 
the  common  right  of  all  mankind  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  brutal  attack  thus  made  on  men 
who  were  brought  there  to  discharge  a  very  un- 
pleasant duty,  no  doubt  very  much  against  the 
will  of  many  Of  them.  Having  said  so  much  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  it  would  next  come  to  the 
Jtiry  to  consider  if  there  was  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  who  fired  the  shot  which  proved 
fatal ;  if,  however,  they  got  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  they  had  next  to  consider  the 
circumstarices  by  which  this  conduct  had  been 
qualified.  He  trusted  they  would  conscientiously 
consider  their  verdict,  laying  their  hands  on  their  . 
hearts,  as  deciding  a  case  of  the  greatest  import- 
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ance  between  the  persons  iinpHcated  and  society. 
If  they  did  this  in  the  tine  spirit  of  men,  actuated 
by  the  most  liberal  motives,  he  heid  no  liesitation 
in  saying,  they  must  come  to  a  verdict  of  Justi- 
fiable Homicide. 

A  conversation  now  arose  between  the  Jurors, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  proceeding  to  their  ver- 
dict. It  being  tlien  only  ten,  Mr.  Green  said,  he 
should  prefer  having  the  business  proceeded  in. 
He  was  ready  to  wait  four  hours,  if  less  would 
not  do,  though  he  thought  from  what  had  hap- 
pened in  conversation  in  the  morning,  they  might 
be  able  to  come  comfortably  to  a  verdict.  Indeed, 
an  hour  would,  in  his  mind,  be  as  good  as  three 
or  four  to  make  iip  one*s  mind,  at  least  so  he 
thought.  Mr.  Spicer  was  for  dispatch.  Mr.  Gale 
and  Blakie  strongly  objected  to  deciding  the 
question  then,  it  could  be  done  so  much  better 
and  more  comfortably  the  next  day.  The  Coro- 
ner objected  to  breaking  into  another  day,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  the  morning.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to  adjourn  until  II  o'clock  to-morrow. 


14th  Day,  Wednesday,  Sept.  12. — Shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock,  the  Jury  assembled,  and 
having  answered  to  their  names. — 

The  Foreman  requested  the  Coroner  to  leave 
the  room,  as  the  Jury  were  now  satisfied  that 
they  had  heard  sufficient  evidence  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  a  verdict. 

The  Coroner  retired  to  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

2l 
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No  strangers  were  admitted,  and  the  Jury  deli- 
berated from  tvrenty  minutes  to  twelve  until  a 
quarter  before  six  o'clock,  when  they  signified 
to  the  officer  that  they  wished  to  see  the  Coro- 
ner, who  having  immediately  attended, 

The  Foreman  informed  him  that  the  Jury  had 
agreed  to  the  foUowiUg  verdict : — 

*'  Manslaughter  against  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  1st  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  who 
were  on  duty  between  Tyburn-gate  and  Park- 
lane,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  August,  at  the 
time  when  Richard  Honey  was  shot." 


We  have  thus  given,  at  considerable  detail,  the 
substance  of  the  proceedings,  and  result  of  the 
two  Inquests  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  mili- 
tary violence,  on  this  memorable  and  awful  occa- 
sion ;  aware  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  various 
and  conflicting  testimony  adduced,  our  readers 
would  be  best  enabled  to  form  a  dispassionate 
and  just  opinion  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 


Final  Intemient  of  the   Queeris  Remains. 

The  squadi'on  conveying  the  Queen's  remains 
reached  Cuxhaven  on  Sunday,  August  19th.  As 
soon*  as  the  Glasgow  anchored  in  the  harbour, 
preparations  were  made  for  transferring  .the 
royal  remains  from  that  frigate,  which  could  not 
navigate  the  Elbe,  to  the  Gannet  sloop  of  war. 
On  the  20th  in   tlie  afternoon,  they  were  landed 
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at  Stade,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon.  The  body 
was  deposited  in  the  church.  The  authorities, 
both  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastic,  paid  the 
last  mournful  honours  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
respect.  The  inhabitants  at  large  were  greatly 
affected.  The  Germaiis  are  a  benevolent  race  of 
people:  they  recollected  that  an  illustrious  fe- 
male, a  native  of  their  own  country,  had  a  few 
years  before  passed  tiirough  their  town,  on  her 
way  to  bridal  felicity  and  royal  splendour ;  they 
now  beheld  her  sad  remains  carried  up  the  very 
steps  which  she  had  once  descended  in  the  glow 
of  health,  of  youth,  and  beauty ;  and  these  recol- 
lections produced  the  strongest  emotions  of  sym- 
pathy and  heart-felt  sorrow. 

The  funeral  procession  left  Stade  early  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  21st  August,  and  on 
Friday  night,  the  24th,  it  arrived  at  the  outer, 
barrier  of  Brunswick  about  ten  o'clock.  In  the 
various  towns  on  the  route,  the  greatest  and 
deepest  sorrow  was  manifested.  The  Magis- 
trates and  citizens  walked  bare-headed  before 
the  cavalcade,  and  a  number  of  young  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  strewed  flowers  before  the 
hearse.  Each  night,  the  coffin  was  pkiced  in  a 
church.  A  military  escort  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance. Before  the  arrival  at  Brunswick,  the 
Count  Aldenslaben,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Court,  joined ;  and  he  stated,  t^hat  it  was  the 
invariable  custom  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  to 
bury  at  night ;  aud  that  his  ordcis  were,  that  the 
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interment  should  take  place  immediately.  Lord 
Hood  and  Dr.  Lusliington  protested,  but  the 
Count  said  his  instructions  were  peremptory ; 
and  indeed  he  seemed  disposed  to  pay  every 
respect. 

Between  the  outer  and  inner  barriers  of  Bruns- 
wick,the  scene  was  very  magnificent.  The  whole 
population  (forty-thousaiid)  were  on  the  alert: 
the  sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  a  dense 
mass  of  people,  the  front  lines  of  which  carried 
torches ;  and  from  the  double  rows  of  willows  on 
each  side  of  the  road  were  suspended  lamps  of 
various  colours,  green,  red,  and  yellow.  While 
the  procession  halted  a  little,  it  was  intimated, 
that  the  inhabitants  urgently  requested  tliat  a 
deputation  of  respectable  persons  might  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  the  body.  After  some  murmuring 
from  Sir  George  Nayler,  it  was  acceded  to ;  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  a  magnificent  funeral  car, 
to  which  about  a  hundred  Brunswickers  yoked 
themselves.  The  military  escort  now  consisted 
of  two  hundred  of  the  Black  regiment  of  Bruns- 
wickers, who  had  fought  at  Waterloo  under  the 
late  Queen's  brother.  The  procession  reached 
the  inner  barrier  as  the  clock  struck  twelve;  and 
here  all  the  attendants,  expect  Sir  George  Nay- 
Jer,left  the  carriages.  The  houses  of  Brunswick 
were  completely  illuminated  ;  the  windows  were 
crowded  with  women,  none  of  whom  mixed  in  the 
crowd  in  the  streets.  A  tliousand  torches  were 
borne  bv   the  people,  who  preserved  the  most 
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solemn  and  affecting  silence.  The  women  sobbed 
audibly.  At  the  porch  of  the  church,  the  Minis- 
ter and  the  Municipality  stood  ready  to  receive 
the  body  :  the  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car,  and 
carried  by  sixteen  Serjeants  of  the  Brunswick 
cavalry,  while  sixteen  majors  bore  the  pall.  The 
lofty  columns  and  long  aisles,  hung  with  black, 
had  an  appearance  of  melancholy  grandeur. 
Owing  to  positive  orders  from  the  mysterious 
quarter,  no  service,  not  even  a  funeral  chant, 
-was  performed ;  on  tlie  pretence,  that  as  the 
Queen  had  died  abroad,  the  ceremony  at  Bruns- 
wick U^as  merely  depositing  the  body  in  the 
9^ault.  As  the  corpse  passed  along  the  aisle,  a 
hundred  young  ladies  of  the  first  families  in 
Brunswick,  dressed  in  white,  stood  on  each  side 
^tnd  scattered  flowers  before  it.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  coffin  and  the  mourners  had  all  arrived  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. A  space  about  seven  yards  square  was 
separated  from  the  rest  by  hangings  of  black 
cloth,  and  illuminated  with  wax  lights.  In  the 
middle  of  this  section  stood  a  platform,  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground :  on  one  side 
stood  the  coffin  of  the  gallant  father  of  the 
Queen,  at  the  foot  was  the  collin  of  her  gallant 
brother,  both  heroes  slain  in  battle  when  fighting 
against  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte;  and  here, 
in  this  appropriate  spot,  was  liow  deposited  one 
as  brave  as  the  bravest  of  her  race. 

When  the  mourners  were  all  arranged  in  the 
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rault,  the  Minister,  wliose  name  was  J.  \V.  G. 
Wolft*,  preacher  at  the  Cathedral  Church,  a  mild 
and  sensible-looking  man,  about  sixty  jears  of 
age,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  uttered  a  prayer 
in  the  German  language,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation : — 

THB    PRAYER. 

"Transcient  is  our  life,  perishable  all  fortune 
and  glory  of  the  earth  I  Thus,  All-wise  God,  thou 
hast  ordained  it!  But  in  death  are  terminated 
all  the  hardships,  troubles,  and  sufferings  that 
attend  the  life  of  man  in  this  state  of  imper- 
fection. Not  in  this  world,  where  we  are  stran- 
gers, where  we  live  in  a  constant  struggle  with 
adversities  and  our  own  infirmities, — no,  only  in 
that  to  come,  for  which  thou  hast  created  our 
immortal  spirit,  do  we  find  the  desired  felicity, 
and  purer,  untroubled,  unperishablejoys.  Pene- 
trated even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts 
by  this  solemn  and  consoling  truth,  we  elevate 
with  pioui  devotion  our  hearts  to  thee,  the  Infi- 
nite One!  in  this  sacred  place,  and  at  the  coffin 
of  a  Deceased,  whom  thy  All-wise  will  once  des- 
tined for  a  territorial  throne,  and  now,  after  a 
rare  change  of  destiny,  hast  called  into  the  land 
of  eternal  peace,  With  hearts  deeply  affected 
do  we  vievv  the  burying-place  of  this  descendant 
of  a  beloved  and  princely  family.  Thou,  her 
benign  Creator,  didst  adorn  her  with  high  ad- 
vantages of  mind  and  body,  and  didst  bestow 
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ttpon  her  a  heart  full  of  clemency  and  benignity. 
Thy  providence  placed  her  where  she  could  and 
was  resolved  to  do  much  good,  to  the  honour  of 
her  high  family,  and  for  the  weal  of  the  country 
whose  princess  she  was.  Unsearchable,  O  Eternal, 
are  thy  ways !  After  a  transient  and  troublesome 
life,  she  has  now  finished  her  earthly  career, 
and  her  unanimated  body  returns  to  the  vault 
where  her  ever-memorable  father,  her  brother, 
ber  relations  are  resting. 

*•  Almighty  God!  with  elevated  hearts  we  glo- 
rify thy  grace  for  all  the  benefits  thou  hast  given 
to  the  deceased  during  her  life,  and  we  infinitely 
revere  thy  wisdom  in  the  present  termination  of 
her  severe  trials  ;  whereby,  after  thy  most  benign 
intention,  she  should  be  purified  of  human  in- 
firmities, and  be  prepared  for  abetter  life.  Thanks 
to  thee  for  the  comfort  thou  hast  richly  granted 
her  in  her  last  hours;  thanks  for  the  great  strength 
thou  didst  inspire  her  with,  both  in  her  life  and 
in  her  last  moments,  to  a  patient  and  courageous 
endurance  of  her  sufferings  and  grievances ; 
thanks  for  the  hopes  strengthened  in  her  soul, 
wherewith,  full  of  desire  and  serenity  and  faith, 
she  passed  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  life. 
Now  may  her  released  soul  enjoy  the  peaceful 
^nd  blissful  tranquillity  which  this  imperfect 
world  cannot  grant !  and  may  thy  grace,  thou  all 
just  and  most  righteous  Lord,  recompense  her  in 
that  state  of  perfection  for  what  was  but  deficient 


■'  We  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  a 
Monody  on  the  death  of  Her  Majesty,  Written 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Poets  of  the 
present  day,  expressly  for  this  publication. 
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MONODY. 


Spirit  of  bliss  !  thy  sufF'rings  to  atone, 
Whom  Heav'n  has  claim'd  in  mercj  as  her  own^i 
Queen  of  an  Empire's  love  !  lamented  shade ! 
Magnanimous  of  soul !  whose  heart  essaj'd, 
Even  to  the  last,  with  fortitude  to  bear  ' 

Of  life's  calamities  a  dradful  share  ; — 
Past  are  thy  griefs,  and  vain  the  regal  frown 
That  lately  spurn*d  thee  from  an  earthly  crown ; 
Kings  must  their  transient  diadems  resign, —     ^ 
The  crown  of  Immortality  is  thine  ! 
Brunswick's  great  daughter,  noblest  of  the  race. 
Has  gain*d  from  calumny  a  resting-place — 
The  grave  !  glad  prospect  to  the  mind  dislrest ! 
Where  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest ! 

Faded  in  death,  shall  then  the  tomb  consign 
To  cold  oblivion  Her  of  royal  line, 
Of  soul  exalted  and  of  worth  rever'd, 
To  all  of  gen'rous  sympathy  endear'd  ? — 
Past  to  a  distant  land, her  humble  bier, 
Shall  British  feeling  ^hed  a  transient  tear, 
Forgot  when  shed,  and  cold  IndilTrence  close 
All  record  else  of  long  protracted  woes  ? 
O,  no  !  the  wrongs  of  Caroline  shall  live 
In  mem'ry  still,  and  future  times  shall  ^ve 


The  damning  truth  of  ruthless  hate,  to  stain 
With  obloquy  the  Fourth  Kino-  George's  reign  ! 
Shall  give  to  history  the  appalling  page, 
Where  shameless  power  descended  to  engage 
The  scum  of  Italy,  a  miscreant  tribe 
Of  pliant  villains,  bought  by  lavish  bribe, 
Reckless  of  oaths,  suborn*d  against  the  life 
Of  Her,  a  Monarch's  persecuted  Wife  ! — 

Britons  ! — a  triumph  deathless  in  renown 

Was  destin'd,  thence,  your  noble  zeal  to  crown  ! 

Firmly  united  in  the  sacred  cause 

Of  sufF'ring  worth,  and. truth's  insulted  laws. 

Your  uprais'd  voice,  resounding  o'er  the  land. 

The  parasitical  and  venal  band 

Appall'd  of  sycophants,  who  thence  resign'd 

The  deed  to  which  their  servile  souls  inclin'd, 

Of  casting  foul  dishonour  on  their  Queen, 

And  clos'd,  discomfited,  the  graceless  scene  ! 

What  then  remain'd,  relinquish'd  when  their  aim, 
What  but  in  justice  to  concede  the  claim 
Of  England's  Queen  to  ev'ry  legal  right  1 — 
But  no  !  premeditated  scorn  and  slight. 
The  royal  contumely,  the  vassal  frown, 
Were  cast  on  Her  the  partner  of  a  crown  ! 

Who  can  forget,  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride 
When  first  to  England  came  the  stranger  Bride, 
Anticipated  happiness  to  prove, 
And  meet  the  ardour  of  a  Prince's  love  ? 
Who  can  forget  the  animated  scene, 
When    counties^   thousands   hail'd    their   future 
Queen  ; 


And  hope  presag'd,  unmingled  with  alloj, 
Succeeding  years  of  fond  connubial  jov  ? 

But  "  hope  of  happiness  on  earth  is  vain  I" — 
To  him  who  then  had  breath'd  the  sombre  strain 
Of  bliss  perverted,  and  impending  gloom,— 
"Hence!"    we  had  said,    "  false    Aug'rer,   nor 

presume 
"  On  this  auspicious  union  thus  to  throw 
"  The  idle  phantasy  of  future  woe  ! — 
"  Hence  boding  fear !  shall  evil  then  betide 
**  The  Prince's  choice,  his  Cousin  and  his  Bride  I 
"  Forbid  it  gratitude  !  forbid  it  love ' 
"  That  she,  who  came  affection's  bliss  to  prove, 
*'  Yielding  her  fate  of  weal  or  wo  for  life 
«*  To  Britain's  Prince  shall  wail  the  name  of  Wife! 
**  Hence,  boding  fear  !  the  impatient  Bridegroom 

waits, 
"  Lead  on  the  Bride  then  to  the  palace  gates  ;  — 
"  No  stranger  fair  one  needs  to  feel  alarms 
"  Who  comes  to  fill  a  Britisii  Prince's  arms  !" 
Ill-fated  Princess  !   most  disastrous  hour! 
The  adverse  cloud  of  desolation  lour! 
Scarce  her  first  course  the  lunar  orb  had  pass'd. 
The  while,  'tis  said,  that  wedded  bliss  may  last ;  ^ 
When  cold  indiffrence  to  the  Bridegroom  came, 
And  quench'd  at  once  the  hymeneal  fiame ! 

Driven  then  from  splendid  to  secluded  life, 
An  unprotected  widow,  yet  a  wife, 
From  country,  parents,  friendship,  all  exil'd, 
Abandon'd,  and  by  ruffian  tongues  revil'd ! 
Can  aught  be  found,  of  cruelty  rcfin'd, 
More  keenly  still  to  agonize  her  mind  ? 


Yes  ! — from  her  circling  arms  tlie  cliarm  witlVdraw 
To  mothers  given  *'  b-j^  nature's  kindly  law  •/' —  "^ 
Tear  from  her  fond  embrace  her  darling  Child, 
Nor  heed  her  anguish,  nor  her  ravings  wild  ! 
*Tis  done ! — is  au^-ht  of  stern  oppression  left  ?, . 
Yes  ! — though  of  ev'ry  earthly  stay  bereft,     . . 
Relentless  malice  on  the  victim  throws, 
In  deeper  shade,  accumulated  woes  • 
Aims  at  her  life  by  slander's  perjur'd  tale. 
And  when  by  Providence  decreed  to  fail, 
Each  venom'd  shaft,  yet  enmity  extends, 
The  suff'rer  spurns,  and  perjut'd  host  defends  ! 

Though  British  feeling  with  her  woes  accords, 

No  safety  British  government  affords  ! 

Behold  her  then  in  many  a  distant  land,  ^ 

With  soul  of  sympathy  and  manner  bland, 

The  Royal  wand'rer  ev'ry  bliss  fulfil, — 

Prone  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  ill ' — 

Even  then,  to  acts  of  charity  while  given, 

Malice  pursues  the  Almonress  of  heav'n  ! 

Steals  on  the  privacy  of  Cosmo's  lake. 

And,  bent  each  dark  and  villain  course  to  take» 

Suborns  the  pliancy  of  wretched  spies. 

And  each  vile  deed  of  foulest  import  plies, 

The  persecuted  Princess  to  annoy. 

To  insult,  harass,  injure  and  destroy  ! 

Again  triumphantly  the  ordeal  passed, 
Shall  suff'ring  merit  find  repose  at  last  ?— 
O,  nol  even  then  in  equity's  despite, 
Was  England's  Queen  excluded  regal  right 
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AsBail'd  by  vip'rous  slander  amply  paid. 
Against  acknowledged  innocence  arraj'd, 
The  scowling  eye  and  supercilious  frown 
Cast  on  the  legal  partner  of  a  crown!— 

With  no  one  rojal  dignity  supplied ! 
To  no  sustaining  relative  allied  ! 
Aliens  in  blood  her  faithful  band  compose. 
But  not  a  kindred  friend  to  soothe  her  woes  I 
For  woes  she  felt, — yet  still  each  bitter  pain 
She  breath*d  in  secret,  scorning  to  complain  ! 
Concealed  the  grief  that  prey'd  upon  her  heart! 
With  superhuman  strengh  sustained  the  part 
Of  silent  martyrdom,  and  bore  the  strife 
Calmly,  'twixt  mental  agony  and  life  ! 

One  insult  more,  exceeding  all  the  past, 
llemain'd,  indelible  disgrace  to  cast 
On  England's  records. — When  the  injured  Queen 
Demanding  entrance  at  the  gates  was  seen. 
First  of  the  hall,  and  next  the  sacred  fane, 
Not  merely  Brunswick's  daughter  sued  in  vain. 
But  degredation  of  the  deepest  shade 
Was  plann'd  her  noble  spirit  to  invade  ! 
To  burst  her  heart  with  agonizing  throes,— 
The  fatal  climax  of  protracted  woes  ! 

Credulity,  in  each  succeeding  age. 
Will  pause,  perusing  the  historic  page, 
The  infamous,  appalling  fact,  where  seen 
Of  matchless  insult  to  an  empire's  Queen  ! 
Prone  to  believe,  will  yet  withhold  belief, 
That  He,  of  polish'd  courtesy  the  chief 
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Reputed  of  the  land,  as  first  in  state,  '^I'UcA 

The  Coronation  rites  with  heart  elate 
Received,  in  all  the  gorgeous  ponip  of  pride, 
While  base-born  hinds  were  hired  to  deride 
His  Queen,  the  noblest  of  the  Brunswick  line  ! 
And  even  on  ruthlesjs  malice  to  fefine, 
Appoint  a  ruffian  pugilist  to  wait,  '  ""'^  .^^ 

And  spurn  th*  illustrious  SufF'rer  from  the  gate  \ 
Lost  the  poor  Queen  the  while,  in  wild  amaze, 
Of  incoherent  mind  and  vacant  gaze. 
Seen  from  her  eye  th'  unconscious  tears  to  roll. 
That  spoke  the  dreadful  anguish  of  her  soul  !— 

Twas  this  that  Caroline's  high  spirit  broke  \ 
Twas  then  that  first  she  yielded  to  the  strokei 
Of  fate, — for  from  that  lamentable  hour  i 

Faded  the  hitherto  sustaining  power 
Of  fortitude, — and  waning  fast  away, 
Thence  sunk  her  frame  in  premature  decay  !  — 

^'  Pestroy*d  at  last  !'*  the  dying  Queen  excl^im*d, 

*'  Yet  1  forgive  them  !  let  it  not  be  nam'd 

"  That  Caroline  the  injured  shall  depart 

"  Surcharg'd  with  enmity  her  broken  heart !— r 

f'  Freely  by  me  my  enemies  forgiven, 

**  Like  pardon  may  they  find  from  gracious  heav'n ! 

"  Adieu,  for  ever  then,  both  friends  aad  foes  ! 

f*  With  these  my  peace,  my  latest  love  with  those  i 

"  Gladly  I  die,  to  Heavn's  decree  resigned, 

*'  In  harmony  with  all  of  human  kind/* 

So  past  the  spirit  from  its  kindred  clay, 

To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  day  !— • 
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Lamented  shack  !   we  hail  th«  tranquil  close  .^y 
Of  lifej  that  terminated  all  thy  woes  I^tt*,,^,,  ...    ' 
The  magnanimitj,  that  gave  thee  power 
To  meet,  undauntedly,  each  trying  hour  !— 
Thy  firm  resolve,  thy  energetic  mind, 
Potent,  exalted,  dignified,  refin*d  ! — 
These  still  a  bright  example  shall  supply* 
How  best  to  nobly  live,  and  greatly  die  1 

Queen  of  Our  lOve  !  while  Britain's  genius  weeps, 
And  o*er  thy  urn  her  wakeful  vigils  keeps  ;— 
An  Empire  mourns  thy  loss  with  fervent  zeal, 
And  while  a  British  heart  is  prone  to  feel 
Oppression*s  wrongs,  and  injuries  unredress'd, 
The  lot  severe  of  Caroline  th'  oppress*d, 
Humanity's  warm  sympathy  shall  claim, 
While  time  exists  and  memory  boasts  a  name  ! 

Malice  in  death  pursued  the  sainted  Queen  I— •" 
Even  at  her  last  sad  obsequies  was  seen 
The  force  unsanctified,  of  ruthless  power 
To  stain  with  butchery  the  solemn  hour  !— 
Yet  though  intent  his  royal  Master's  will 
Each  hireling  minion  amply  to  fulfil,— 
In  privacy,  ignoble  an<l  unjust, 
To  bear,  by  route  remote,  the  hallow'd  dust 
Of  England's  Queen,  far  from  the  fervent  tear 
Of  congregated  mourners,  on  her  bier 
Who  waited,  one  last  farewel  gaze  to  cast, 
For  ever  from  a  sorrowing  land  as  pass'd 
The  cold  remains  of  Her,  their  pride  of  latei 
The  victim  now  of  unrelenting  hatt ! 


Yet  strove  the  venal  slaves  of  power  in  rain,'^*^ 
The  gen'rous,  active  feelings  to  restrain  ^  ^O 

Of  countless  thousands,  whose  united  force     *^T 
Gave  to  publicity  the  funeral  course  ; 
Achieved  each  wish,  and  obloquy  removed 
From  Her  in  death  thus  honoured  and  belov'd. 

And  honoured  and  belov'd,  'tis  Heav*ns  decree, 
That  Caroline  of  Brunswick  still  shall  be  ! 
Her  name  shall  live  in  History's  future  page, 
Sustained  her  worth  to  Time's  remotest  age ! 
And  Britons  yet  unborn  shall  consecrate 
With  tears  of  sympathy,  her  hapless  fate ! 
While  many  a  pilgrim,  by  devotion  led. 
The  shrine  shall  visit  of  the  Brunswick  dead, 
And  musing,  in  the  solitude  of  woe. 
As  fast  the  tears  of  heartfelt  sorrow  flow, 
Will  say, — "  Here  lies  of  Her  the  last  remains 
*'  Whose  fate  unjust  an  Empire's  annals  stains ; 
•*  In  life  magnanimous,  in  death  serene,  ^-^j  n^v  ^ 
**  Brunswick's  lost  daughter,  England's  injur'd 
«'  Queen  1" 
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On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Clergyman  of  the  cathedral 
church,  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Queen, 
requesting  him  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  on  the 
Sunday.  The  reverend  gentleman  answered  the 
application,  by  stating,  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without  an  order  from  M ,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  Executors  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  that  minister,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting — not  his  interference,  for  that  they 
thought  would  be  unnecessary,  but — his  permis- 
sion, which  was  declared  to  be  indispensable. 
They  were  so  unlucky  as  not  to  find  him  at  home* 
and  they  heard  afterwards  he  was  dining  with  Sir 
George  Nayler  and  Mr.  Calvert.  They  paid  him 
a  second  visit,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  in- 
terview. He  received  them  very  coolly,  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  showed  them  common  civility. 
As  soon  as  they  had  mentioned  the  object  of  their 
visit,  he  abruptly  answered,  that  he  could  give  no 
order,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  preach  funeral  ser- 
mons in  cases  where  an  address  was  made  by  the 
minister  at  tlie  time  of  interment.  lie  was  re- 
minded, that  a  funeral  seimon  had  been  preached 
on  the  late  Duke,  notwithstanding  a  previous  ad- 
dress. "  Tiiat,''  he  sharply  answered,  "  was  lie- 
cause  he  was  the  reigning  Prince;"  adding,  "I 
am  answerable  for  my  conduct,  not  to  tiie  Exe- 
cutors, but  to  the  Regency,  and  I  shall  give  no 
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drder  on  the  subject/*  This  uncourteous  refusal 
was  given  by  the  minister  walking  with  a  hurried 
step  about  the  room,  and  the  Executors  saw  it 
was  \ain  to  oppose  arguments  to  his  sovereign 
decision.  Had  there  been  any  probability  that 
reasoning  would  produce  any  effect,  thej'^  could 
have  stated,  that  a  funeral  sermon,  after  a  pre- 
vious address,  was  not  only  preached  on  the  late 
reigning  Duke,  but  on  another  brother  of  the 
Queen,  who  died  a  £ew  months  before,  and  who^ 
so  far  from  possessing  any  power,  was  blind,  and 
almost  an  idiot.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Wolff,  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  concluded  his  address  to  a 
crowded  audience,  (assembled  in  expectation  of 
a  funeral  sermon,)  by  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  Majesty. 

"  We  too,  dear  fellow-citizens,  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  Sovereigns  who  revered  reli- 
gion, and  in  our  Princely  family  we  were  always 
edified  with  the  spectacle  of  an  enlightened 
piety.  We  frequently  saw  its  members  wor- 
shipping God  in  our  sacred  congregations.  They 
joined  as  fellow  believers,  and  gave  us  an  endear- 
ing example  of  true  devotion  and  pious  zeal. 
And  what  a  beneficial  influence  had  this  on  our 
attachment  to  them,  and  on  their  behaviour  to- 
wards us  !  sincere  piety  made  our  Princes  just 
Sovereigns,  lovers  of  mankind,  patterns  of  gen- 
tleneiks  and  benevolence. 
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♦*  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  mention  of 
the  high  deceased,  whose  earthly  remains  we  all 
lately  followed  to  that  vault.  She  is  still  deeply 
impressed  in  your  memory,  and  your  looks  lead 
me  to  speak  again  of  Her  whom  your  hearts 
lament.  She  too,  the  daughter  of  the  venerable 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  was  an  enlightened 
and  warm  votary  of  religion.  Before  I  filled  the 
situation  which  J  now  hold,  she  was  from  her 
tender  infancy  instructed  in  Christianity  by  a 
worthy  teacher,  and  solemnly  confirmed  in  it. 
Her  quick  understanding  eagerly  received  every 
ray  of  divine  truth,  and  her  warm  heart  and 
lively  feelings  were  excited  and  elevated  by 
piety.  Her  sense  of  religion  increased  to  a  con* 
firmed  faith,  and  slie  resolutely  resolved  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  which  it  enjoined.  Pious  occu^* 
pations  were  dear  to  her  heart.  I  knew  her  as  an 
enlightened  Christian  before  she  left  the  country 
of  her  birth.  She  first  received  from  my  hands 
with  pious  emotion  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  solemnity  of  her  manner  was,  like  her 
previous  devotions,  an  unsuspected  proof  of  her 
sincere  faith  and  pious  feeling.  She  was  thus 
qualified  for  her  destination  to  become  Queen  of 
a  noble  nation,  distinguished  by  its  religious  zeal, 
and  its  sacred  regard  to  the  days  dedicated  to 
God.  This  sense  of  religion,  it  is  true,  did  not 
always  preserve  her  from  infirmities  and  errors; 
but  where  is  the  mortal,  where  has  there  been  a 
s^int^   who  has  been  always  perfect  ?     And  hf 
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^vho  erred  less  may  conscientiously  ask  himself, 
whether  he  owes  it  to  himself,  or  to  his  more  for- 
tunate situation,  and  the  undeserved  grace  of 
God.  Let  us  not  forget  the  good  with  which  re- 
ligion endowed  her  understanding  and  her  heart, 
evincing  itself  in  her  disposition  and  behaviour. 
Her  distinguished  benevolence,  her  afFabiliij^  her 
unbounded  desire  to  protect  mankind,  her  love 
of  righteousness,  her  generosity,  and  her  for- 
giving disposition — these  sublime  virtues  of  the 
Christian  have  always  been  allowed  her ;  and  the 
strength  of  her  religion  appeared  especially  in 
ber  last  trying  days.  You  yourselves,  my  bre- 
thren, have  read  the  description  of  her  earthly 
end.  You  know,  then,  with  what  resignation  and 
courage  she  bore  lier  last  severe  sufferings — how 
she  refrained  from  every  complaint — what  touch- 
ing proofs  of  the  meekness  of  her  heart  she  gave 
in  her  last  moments — how  she  exhibited  every 
virtue  of  a  Christian — with  what  holy  and  con- 
fident hope  she  passed  from  this  world  to  eter- 
nity. 

"  May  God*s  eternal  peace  rest  on  her  glorified 
spirit,  and  comfort  her,  after  the  endurance  of  her 
earthly  woes,  with  the  joys  of  salvation  !" 

Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
Alderman  Wood,  and  the  other  friends  of  her 
Jate  Majesty,  with  most  of  her  household,  at- 
tended divine  seavice  on  this  solemn  and  affecting 
occasion. 
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In  an  interview  which  Mr.  Wolff  had  on  the 
preceding  day,  with  the  Executors,  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  and  Mr.  Wilde,  he  spoke  of  the  late  Queen 
in  terms  of  almost  paternal  affection.  TlUs  vene- 
rable man  had  been  her  early  religious  instructor, 
and  he  mentioned  the  amiable  qualities  she  dis^ 
played  in  her  infancy  and  youth,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  eulogium.  He  said,  "  When  she  lasf 
visited  Brunswick  (in  1814,)  immediately  on  her 
arrival  she  sent  for  me,  and  she  received  me  with 
such  affection,  and  with  an  artlessness  of  man^ 
ners  so  peculiarly  her  owu,  that  I  could  not  help 
throwing  myself  upon  my  knees  at  her  feet,  and 
blessing  God,  that,  though  so  many  years  had 
elapsed,  and  her  outward  circumstances  were  so 
materially  changed,  she  was  yet  the  creature  of 
that  endearing  simplicity  that  so  much  delighted 
me  in  her  early  years.''  The  good  old  manwas 
affected  even  to  tears  during  his  narration. 

Many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  in  mourning  ;  but  numbers  were 
deterred,  much  against  their  inclination,  from 
the  fear  of  offending  the  higher  authorities.  It 
was  confidently  asserted,  that  the  most  positive 
instructions  had  been  issued  by  tho  Governmeiit 
prohibiting  these  external  marks  of  respect. 

On  Saturday  morning  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  younger  part  of  the  population  of  the  town 
intended,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  assemble  the 
following  evening  before  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
with  torches  and  bands  of  music,  to  serenade  the 
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distinguished  friends  of  their  late  illustrious  Prin- 
cess; a  mode  of  expressing  public  approbation 
very  common  in  Germany.  It  was,  however* 
thought  proper  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, an  order  was  sent  round  to  the  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  not  to  suffer  their  clerksi 
and  apprentices  to  leave  the  house  ;  and  the 
police  were  instructed  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  lights  or  playing  of  music.  Thus  far  the 
design  was  frustrated ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock 
several  hundreds  of  most  respectably  dressed 
individuals  assembled  before  the  hotel,  and 
called  for  Lord  Hood,  Dr.  Lushington,  Alderman 
Wood,  &c. ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  likewise  the  Ladies  Hood  and 
Hamilton,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  acclama- 
tions. They  continued  there  till  considerably 
after  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  separated  with 
the  utmost  order.  Although  they  were  disap*' 
pointed  in  the  principal  part  of  their  object,  yet 
no  disposition  to  irregularity  was  manifested. 
They  seemed  to  be  determined  to  make  full 
amends  for  the  absence  of  music,  by  the  length 
and  vehemence  of  their  applause.  In  England 
that  such  a  public  demonstration  of  popular  feel- 
ings should  be  prevented  taking  place  on  a  Sun- 
day, might  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
usage  and  religious  considerations;  but  it  was 
4:iiipossible  that  at  Brunswick  that  could  have 
been  the  cause.  The  theatre,  and  all  the  places 
of  public  amusement,  are  opened   there  on  Suii^- 
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day?  'liop  is  it  the  custom  of  closing  the   shops 
even  during  the  time  of  divine  seiVice. 

Much  bustle  was  manifested  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  an  early  hour  before  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
and  a  considerable  concourse  of  people  arrived, 
and  there  took  their  stations.  About  half-past 
eight  a  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  two 
interesting  little  girls,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  flower  girls  that  attended  the  funeral  (white 
frocks,  black  sashes,  and  crape  round  their 
heads,)  alighted  and  inquired  for  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton.  They  were  shortly  after  introduced 
to  her  Ladyship,  and  ^presented  to  her  a  most 
pleasing  Address  from  themselves  and  compa- 
nions, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

**  To  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  npw  in  Brunswick. 

"Madam, — Ajt,  the  grave  of  Her  Majesty,  the  lata  much 
honoured  Queen,  we  expressed  the  sentiment  of  olir  deepest 
affliction ;  and  now  we  wish  to  give  our  most  sincere  thanks  like-^ 
wise  to  you,  for  the  affectionate  love  and  attachment  you  alwaytj 
even  in  the  most  difficult  situations,  showed  to  her  deceased 
Majesty. 

"May  God  recompense  you,  and  all  the  faithful  male  and 
female  servants  of  the  late  Queen,  for  this  universally  admired 
fidelity."  ^ 

Her  Ladyship  was  highly  gratified  with  this 
simple  and  affectionate  Address,  and  detained 
her   young  friends  with  her  a  considerable  time. 

On  parting  with  them  she  gave  to  each  some 
small  present  that  had  been  the  property  of  her 
ate  Majesty,  and  with  which  they  were  delighted 
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beyond  bounds.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  j 
young  females  who  acted  as   flower  girls,  were^ 
the  daughters  of  some  of  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  in  Brunswick. 

Shortly   after   nine  o'clock  a  Deputation  from 
the  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  Brunswick,  coin- 
sisting  of  about  thirty  Gentlemen,  all  dressed  in , 
deep  mourning,  arrived  at  the  hotel.    They  were  f 
soon  after  introduced  to  Lord  Hood's  apartmentsj i . 
where  they  were  received   by  his  Lordship,  the'i 
Ladies,    and    other  principal  pei*Sonages  in  the? 
suite.    One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Deputatioii: 
then  stept  forward,  and  read  in  English  the  fol-) 
lowing  Address :  •'^aisiinUi 

**  To  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Dr.  Lu'sliiag- 
ton,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  her  late  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty,  Car6litie  Queen  of  England. 

"My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,-— The  Citizens  of  Bruns- 
wick Who  hav6  requested  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you,  beg" 
leave  to  assure  you,  that  our  hearts  are  penetrated  with  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  attachment  and  esteem  you 
have  at  all  times  shown  to  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  of  Eng-- 
land  and  Princess  of  Brunswick. 

"Being  greatly  indebted  to  the  Ducal  House  of  Brunswick  for 
numberless  benefits,  we  venture  to  offer  to  you  our  most  sincere^ 
thanks  for  that  distinguished  attachment  which  you  have  shown 
to  _her  Majesty,  as  a  member  of  that  illustrious  House,  and 
ifor  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  her  manifold  disasters." 

To  ^hich  -^^ifloi^diirjBjtuEnQd.^he^iMowing 

.^nswer:        -  .-rr-:  oi?^   ^'■•■''-  ■'"-   '  '''^  ■ -■  ■■''' 

'   ^*  Gentlemen, — Allow'me  to  return  you  in   the  name  of  myself 
and  companions,  our  most '  sincere  thanks  for  this  flattermg  mark 
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of  Tespect,  and  pleasing  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  our 
conduct  to  the  lajte  much  lamented  Queen  of  England  *nd  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick.  'v*^*j  1" 

"  We  cannot  but  consider,  that  your  attachment  to.  that  illaa-c 
trious  Lady  has  influenced  you  to  confer  upon  us .tliis  unexpected, 
honour;  an  honour  consideraMyi  increased  inronr. estimation  i^ 
such  consideration.  Suffer  me  again>  Gentleinea,  most  sjucccelyt 
to  thank  you  for  the  flattering  mode  in  which  you  have  conveyed, 
your  sentiments,  and  to  assure  you  thai  it  will  never  be  cffaeedl 
from  our  recollection."  : 
'                                                                                          •    't 

-  His  Lordship  then  introduced  the  Ladies  and' 
Gentlemen  around  him  to  tihe  Members  of  the 
Deputation,  who  bowjed  and  afteiyards  retired. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  apartnjient  of  Mr.  AU^ 
derman  Wood,  to  whom  they  in  the  same  m^nneJT, 
presented  an  Address,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  Cop:   — 

"To  Mv  Wood,  Es(j,  Alderman,'  and  Member  of  the  firitial^' 

'  yf'io'i^  T.,l  vihi^ht       Parliament.  "T 

"  Sir,-^A  Deputation  from  the  Inhabitants  and  Citizens  of 
Brunswick,  very  much  affected  at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Prin- 
cess, the  late  Queen  of  England,  desire  to  express  their  sensi- 
bility of  the  most  active  intere&t  wliich  you  have  kindly  evinced  1 
for  her  welfare  from  the  time  of  her  last  return  to  England  till 
the  melancholy  end  of  her  existence.  Accept  of  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  most  noble  attachment  yon  have  shown  her.  " 
'•^' As  we  hear  fh^t  it  is  your  intention  so  shortly  to  leave  our 
town,  we  heartily  wish  you  a  safe  return  to  your  native  country — 
the  land  of  freedom  and  happiness.**  *"''*    '!     ^ 

The  worthy  Alclfrrtnan  then  addressed  the  Gen-, 
words  :-* 
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"  Gentlemen, — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  feelings  mtU 
which  I  receive  this  public  avowal  of  your  approbation  of  my 
conduct  to  our  late  most  gracious  Queen  and  yonr  illustrions  - 
Princess.  In  the  corporation  of  London,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  member,  I  many  years  ago  considered  it  my  duty 
to  move  an  address  to  that  illustrious  Lady  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
I  did  this  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  my  friends  with 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  who  were  fearful  of  its  success. 
It  was,  however,  carried  by  a  powerful  majority,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  From 
that  time,  my  connexion  with  this  great  and  unfortunate  Lady 
has  been  more  intimate  j  and  on  the  death  of  his  late  most  gra- 
cions  Majesty,  George  III.  I  received  from  her  several  letters 
from  the  continent,  intimating  her  determined  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  England,  and  regardless  of  consequences, 
to  assert  her  claiim  to  all  the  privileges  of  her  high  station,  and 
stating  the  ilnpleas'aht  situation  in  which  she  then  found  herself 
placed.  In  consequence,  1  hastened  to  her,  and  the  noble  mag- 
nanimity with  which  she  spumed  the  offered  bribe  of  50,000/. 
a-year  to  remain  from  England,  neither  time  nor  circumstance 
can  ever  efface  from  my  memory.  Her  only  fear  was,  that  com- 
pulsory measures  ^ould  be  adopted  to  hinder  her  proceeding. 
Nor  were  those  fears  allayed  till  she  stept  on  English  ground. 
She  was  received  with  open  arms  by  that  great  and  generous 
people,  who,  under  all  her  trials,  remained  her  unshaken  friends. 
She  had  enemies,  it  is  true,  and  those  enemies  Englishmen:  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  of  them  whose 
judgment  was  not  biassed  by  his  interest.  She  is  now,  happily 
for  herself,  released  from  all  the  wretchedness  to  which  she  here 
was  subject.  The  heavy  afflictions  she '  has  borne  are  now  for 
ever  over  j  and  although  we,  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  her  in- 
timacy, must  long  feel  ^nt  irreparable  loss,  yet  to  her  it  is  a 
happy  release.  She  died.  Gentlemen,  as  a  Christian  should  die. 
The  day  before  the  one-oxjjwhich  she  breathed  her  last,  when,  on 
being  removed  from  her  bed  to  a  chair,  as  I  was  standing  by  her 
side,  she  repeatedly  and  fervently  declared  that  she  forgave  all 
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hear  enemies  the  cruelties  that  had  brought  lier  to  the  bed  of 
death. 

*'By  the  las tructions  that  Government  had  thought  proper  to 
issue  respecting  her  funeral,  I  was  prohibited  attending  as  a 
mourner  from  England.  I  therefore  have  travelled  at  my  own 
expense,  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  I  so  highly 

reverenced,  ^.n',^u':  ■  rr,    !;'!;(rntj:   OiUr 

'*  For  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  have  been  assailed  with  innu- 
merable calumnies  ;  but  while  the  illustrious  deceased  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  her  confidence,  nothing  on  earth  should  have  in- 
duced me  to  have  withdrawn  from  her  any  token  of  attachment 
that  it  was  in  my  limited  power  to  show. 

"I  again.  Gentlemen,  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
the  pleasing  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  my  pub^c  conduct : 
and  likewise  for  your  personal  good  wishes." ' 

■Tb6^' 'worthy  'Aldemati;  accompanied  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wood,  left  Bruns\nck  shortly 
after  for  Hanover,  intending  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land by  a  route  of  Holland  and  France.  It  was 
in  contemplation,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bruns- 
wick, that  these  addresses  should  be  presented 
by  a  far  more  numerous  deputation,  and  in  a 
style  of  much  greater  magnificence.  'But,  from 
the  decided  part  taken  by  the  Court,  prudence 
was  s6  opposed  to  this  inclination,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  intention.  Very 
numerous  private  messages  were  sent  both  to 
Lord  Hood  and  Alderman  Wood,  from  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectability,  alleging  what  is  here 
alluded  to,  as  the  only  reason  that  prevented 
their  paying  their  personal  resi)ects,  and  assuring 
them  how  deeply  they  commisserated  tlte  suffer- 
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mg»  of  their   late  illustrions  Princess,   and    ho- 
noured all  her  friends. 

The  opinion  of  the  Brunswickers,  and  indeed 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of 
Germany  through  which  the  persons  travelled 
who  attended  the  funeral,  was  exactly  in  unison 
with  the  popular  feeling  in  England.  They  said 
that  the  reception  given  to  the  remains  of  Queea 
Caroline  was  a  national  disgrace :  years  would 
iiot  wipe  away  the  stain.  They  lamented  ex- 
ceedingly that  their  young  Prince  had  not  ^- 
siimed  the  reins  of  government :  it  would  not 
then,  exclaimed  they,  have  been  so.  ^ 

It  was  said,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  order  the  bells  to  toll,  nor  the 
places  of  public  amusement  to  be  closed.  Popular 
indignation  was,  however,  so  loudly  and  so 
strongly  expressed,  that  if  orders  tQ  the  con- 
trary were  contemplated,  they  were  not  en- 
forced. The  people,  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice, .  declared  that  they  would  burst  open  the 
doors  .  of  the  churches,  and,  at  whatever  peril, 
toll  the  bells;  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  mer- 
chant of  considerable  opulence  in  the  town,  con- 
ceiving that  money  would  be  ah  essential  iu 
effecting  the  public  wishes,  instantly  put  down 
tl*e  sum  of  2GQ  dollars.  "  I  knew"  said  he, 
♦f  tbae  illustrious  deceased  iir  her  infancy,  and  I 
bava  since  venerated  her  sorrows ;  and  nothing 
that  I  can  do  shall  be  wanting  to  give  her  re- 
mains a   da€  reception  iu  her   native  town/'TT-^ 
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This  testimonial  of  respect  was  the  more  sincere* 
as  it  was  given  by  one^  whom  rumour  reported 
to  be  not  usually  very  liberal  in  the  giving  of 

^'  ^      .  .  i  -^  7  Ki^^yii  'MiS  /Itu'  }ofi   :  not 

The  following  incident  Oi  rather  a  ludicrous 

nature  occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Brunswick^  Two  gentlemen  (it  was  rumoured 
£lnglishmen  attached  to  the  Court)  appeared  in 
public  in  coloured  clothes.  The  populace  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  a  premeditated  insult  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Queen,  surrounded  them, 
and,  without  the  least  ceremony,  upset  them  in 
the  mud  ;  they  then  very  coolly  told  them  that^- 
they  were  now  in  half-mourning,  and  were  re- 
quested to  go  home  and  put  on  black<  This  had, 
the  desired  effect,  and  these  gentlemen  after- 
wards always  appeared  in  mourning. 

The  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  h6r  late 
Majesty,  continued  on  tiie  bier;  not  intended  to 
be  deposited  in  a  niche  until  some  other  member 
of  the  family  should  close  his  earthly  career.  It 
appears  to  be  the  custom  for  the  last  deceased  to 
occupy  that  station— the  remains  of  the  late 
Duke  were  removed  to  make  room  for  those  of 
his  royal  sister.  The  flowers  were,  however, 
soon  removea  from  the  CoMn,  andf  remained  scat- 
tered around  the  bier  ;  and  a  wreath,  suspended 
by  a  white  riband,  hung  over  its  head. 

"  Thus  terminated"  (as  an  eloquent  writer  ob- 
serves) ",  the  obsequies  of  Queen  Caroline,  and 
thus  was  consummated  and  perfected,  as  far  as 

2  p 
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the  person  and  (Character  of  the  late  Queen  were 
concerned,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  cruel 
persecutions  that  ever  stained  the  page  of  his- 
tory ;  not  only  the  history  of  this  country,  but 
of  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
A  combination  more  compact — a  conspiracy  bet- 
ter concocted — a  determination  more  resolute 
and  persevering,  to  destroy  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  an  innocent  Queen  was  never  before  set 
on  foot.  Men  exalted  for  their  rank — dignified 
by  their  talents — revered  for  their  supposed  vene- 
ration of  religion — and  honoured  and  respected 
for  their  learning — men  of  all  professions,  and  all 
degrees  of  station  in  respectable  society — were 
here  found  combining  with  the  lowest  and  vilest 
of  their  species — spies,  informers,  twilight  eaves- 
droppers, and  midnight  prowlers,  to  " injure"  and 
"  destroy'*  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  noble-, 
minded  Princesses  that  ever  gave  brilliancy  or 
dignity  to  a  Court.  This  acknowledged  "  grace 
and  ornament  of  society*' — this  Lady  of  a  most 
benevolent  heart,  and  enlarged  understanding—' 
this  Christian  in  meekness — yet  heroine  in  cou- 
rage— this  indefatigable  pursuer  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  diffuser  of  happiness  to  all  around  her, 
fell  a  patient  victim  to  the  unceasing  malice  of 
her  enemies.  , 

6  Y<i 


Among  the  numerous  atrocious  libels,  of  which 
her  late  Majesty  had  so  long  been  the  cruel  vic_ 
tim,  and  which  eventually  broke  down  her  fine 
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constitution,  and  hurried  her  prematurely  to  the 
grave;  none  perhaps  could  exceed  in  gross  diabo- 
lical malignity,  and  shameless  audacity,  than  that 
of  the  Revei'end  Liverpool  Clergyman,  Richard 
Blacow  ;  and  as  this  may  be  considered  a  model 
of  its  kind,  and  such  as,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  we  hope  is  not  of  very  frequent  recur- 
rence, vre  shall  here  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  important  trial,  which  took  place  at  the  Lan- 
caster Assizes,  on  the  14th  of  September  1821, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  andaComn^ipn  Jury. 


T^ 


Hex  V.  Blacow,  Clerk. 

It  was  expected  that  this  trial  would  have  come 
on  yesterday,  and  the  Court  in  consequence  was 
crowded  to  excess,  especially  witli  females.  The 
same  curiosity  being  rather  increased  than  abated, 
great  multitudes  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the 
Court  before  they  were  opened  this  morning.  But 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  public  doors, 
every  part  of  the  Court,  where  any  accommoda- 
tion for  sitting,  or  even  for  convenient  standing 
and  hearing  could  be  found,  was  already  occu- 
pied, The  Reverend  Defendant  was  among  the 
first  who  took  his  seat  immediately  below  the 
Crier,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  Jury.  When 
the  doors  were  opened  the  rush  was  tremendous, 
and  in  an  instant  every  inch  of  standing  room  in 
the  Court  (the  most,  spacious  in  the  kingdom) 
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Wsis' occupied.'  At  nineoVlock  Mr.  Justice  Hal^ 
royd  took  his  seat,  and  the  Jury  was  sworn.-  '^^'•? 
'^''Mr.  Tindal  stated  the  pleadings.  It  was  an 
indictment  against  the  Rev,  Richard  Blacow,  for 
a  scandalous  and  malicious  libel  against  the  late 
Queen.  The  first  count  charged,  that  he  had 
composed  and  preached  the  words  charged  as 
libellous  ;  the  second  count  charged,  that  he  had 
composed  and  published4;he  words  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse,^'  &c.  ; 
the  third  count  charged,  thiat  he  had  composed 
and  published  the  words  set  forth  in  the  inflict- 
inent.    The  Defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  upon 

which  issue  was  joined.         ^  j  i  ,r 

Mr.  Brougham. — May  it  please  your  Lordship? 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury— It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
lay  before  you  the  particulars  of  this  case,  and  it 
is  yours  to  try  it ;  and  my  part  shall  be  performed 
in  a  very  short  time  indeed,  for  I  have  little,  if 
any  thing,  more  to  do,  than  merely  to  read- — what 
I  will  not  characterize  by  words  of  my  own,  but 
what  I^wqll  leave  to  you,  and  may  leave  to  every 
man  whose  naind  is  not  perverted,  to  affix  a  pro- 
per description.    I  read  to  you  what  the  Defen- 
dant couipbsed  and  printed.      You  have  heard 
from  my  learned  friend, — and  if  you  have  any 
doubt,  it  will  soon  be  removed—- to  whom  the  folr 
lowing  passage  applies.    Of  the  Queen  it  is  that 
the  passage  is  written  and  printed.  '    "' 

"  The  term  *  cowardly,'  which  they  hare  ii6W 
laid  to  my  charge,  I  think  you  will  do  me  the 
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justice  to  say,  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  that  feeU 
ing  was  never  an  inmate  of  my  bosom  ;  neither 
when  the  Jacobins  raged  around  us  with  all  their 
fury ;  nor  in  the  present  day  of  radical  uproar 
and  delusion.  The  latter,  indeed,  it  must  be  aU 
lowed,  have  one  feature  about  them  even  more 
hideous  and  disgusting  than  the  Jacobins  them- 
selves. They  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  God- 
dess of  Reason,  a  most  respectable  and  decent 
sort  of  being." 

And  you  know.  Gentlemen,  that  she  was  a  com-f 
mon  prostitute  taken  from  the  stews  of  Paris, 

**  A  most  respectable  and  decent  sort  of  being, 
compared  with  that  which  the  Radicals  have  set 
up  as  the  idol  of  their  worship.  They  have  ele- 
vated the  Goddess  of  Lust  on  the  pedestal  of 
shame,  an  object  of  all  others  the  most  congenial 
to  their  taste,  the  most  deserving  of  their  homage, 
the  most  worthy  of  their  adoration.  After  exhi- 
biting her  claims  to  their  favour  in  two  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  after  compassing  sea  and 
land  with  her  guilty  paramour  to  gratify  to  the 
full  her  impure  desires,  and  even  polluting  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself/with  her  presence,  to  which 
she  was  carried  in  mock  majesty  astride  upon  an 
ass,  she  returned  to  this  hallowed  soil  so  hardened 
in  sin,  so  bronzed  with  infamj',  so  callous  to 
every  feeling  of  decency  or  of  sh^ime,  as  to  go  on 
Sunday  last—*' 

Here,   gentlemen,   the   reverend  preacher  al- 
luded, not  to  the  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's 


to  return  thanks,  or  to  other  processions  which 
iDJgUt,  partly  at  least,  be  considered  as  political,^ 
Jbut   to  her  late  Majesty's  humble,  unaffected, 
j^ious  devotion  in  the  church  of  Hammersmith. 

"  To  go  on  Sunday  last,  clothed  in  the  mantle 
of  adultery,  to  kneel  down  at  the  altar  of  that 
God  who  is  '  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
-quity,*  when  she  ought  rather  to  have  stood  bare- 
footed in  thcyaisle,  covered  with  a  sheet  as  white 
as  '  unsunned  snow,*  doing  penance  for  her  sins, 
Till  this  had  been  done,  I  would  never  have  de- 
filed my  hands  by  placing  the  sacred  symbols  in 
hers :  and  this  she  w  ould  have  been  compelled  to 
do  in  those  good  old  days  when  church  discipline 
jyjas  in  its  pristine  vigour  and  activity." 

Gentlemen,  the  author  of  this  libel  is  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  The  libel  is  a  sermon ;— -the  act  of 
publication  was  preaching  ; — the  place  was  his 
church  ; — the  day  wa9  the  sabbath  ;^--the  audience 
was  his  congregation.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat 
Rightly  that  office  of  which  he  wears  the'outward 
vestments,  and  which  he  by  his  conduct  profanes, 
A  pious,  humble,  inoffensive,  charitable  minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  is  duly  entitled  to  the 
tribute /of  affection  and  respect  which  is  ever 
cheerfully  bestowed.  But  I  know  no  title  to  our 
affection  or  veneration  which  is  possessed  by  a 
meddling,  intriguing,  turbulent  priest, even  when 
he  chooses  to  separate  his  sacred  office  from  his 
profane  acts  ;  but  far  less  when  he  mixes  up  both 
together— when  he  refrains  not  from  entering  the 
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sanctuary  with  calumny — when  lie  not  only  in^ 
vades  the  sacred  circle  of  domestic  life  with  tiifr 
torch  ofslander,  but  enters  the  hallowed  threshold 
of  the  temple,  and  casts  it  flaming  on  the  altar-—' 
when  he  pollutes  with  rank  calumnies  the  air 
whi<ih   he  especially  is  bound   to  presei-ve  holy 
and  pure — when  he  makes  the  worship  of  God 
the  means  of  injuring  his  neighbour,  and  pollut- 
ing the   flock  committed  to  his  care.     Of  the 
Defendant's  motives  I  say  nothing.     I  care  not 
what  they  were  ;  for  innocent  they  could  not  be. 
I  care   not  whether  he  wished  to  pay  court  to 
some  patron  to  look  up  to  the  bounty  of  power, 
or  whether  it  was  mere  mischief  and  wickedness, 
or  whether  it  was  a  union  of  interest  with  spite. 
But  be  his  motives  of  a  darker  or  lighter  shades* 
innocent  they  cannot  have  been  ;  and  unless  the 
passage  I  have  read  proceeded  from  innocency, 
it  would  be  a  libel  on  you  to  doubt  that  you 
will  find  it  a  libel.    Of  the  illustrious  and  unfor- 
tunate individual  whowastheobject  of  thisattack, 
I  forbear  to  s]peak.     She  is  now  removed  from 
such  low  strife,  and  there  is  an  end,  witli  respect 
to  her,  of  I  cannot   say  chequered,   for  her  life 
was  one  continued  course  of  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, and  animosity  from  all  who  either  held  or 
looked  up  to — all  who  either  possessed  or  courted 
emolument  and  aggrandizement ;— but  the  grave 
has   closed  over   her   unrelenting   persecutions. 
Unrelenting  I  may  well  call  them,  for  they  have 
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hot  spared  her  ashes.  The  evil  passions  which 
beset  her  steps  ia  life  have  not  ceased  to  pursue 
her  meraory,  and  with  a  resentment  more  impla- 
cable than  death 4  But  it  is  yours  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  laws  of  your  country.  If  your  ver- 
dict will  have  no  effect  on  the  Defendant,  if  he 
still  go  on  Unrepenting  and  unabashed,  it  will  at 
least  teach  others  or  deter  them  from  violating 
the  decency  of  thelaw.  [It  is,  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  powerful  solemnity  of  this 
address,  or  the  irresistible  impression  it  made  on 
all  who  heard  it*  | 

Mr.  Thomas Burgland  Johnson. — 1  am  a  printer 
at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Blacow  applied  to  me  for 
printing  of  his  sermon.  That  was  the  sermon  now 
handed  to  me.  During  the  time  the  printing 
was  going  on  I  saw  him  repeatedly.  I  delivered 
to  him  the  proof  sheets.  I  have  one  in  my  custody. 
It  contains  a  few  marks  made  by  him.  The  word 
"  crisis"  is  altered  to  juncture."  It  was  deli- 
vered ^ack  with  that  alteration  to  me  by  Mr. 
Blacow.  \rhe  sermon  was  afterwards  printed  by 
me.    Mr.  Blacow  paid  me  for  the  printing. 

By  Mr.  Blacow. — 1  do  not  know  the  instigators 
of  this  prosecution.  I  don't  know  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  is  carried  on.  I  know  Mr.  Brougham. 
He  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  Liverpool 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Justice  Hoi royd. -—What  has  that  to  do 
with  your  defence  ? 
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Mr.  Blacow. — I  wish  to  show  that  Mr.  Broug-ham 
is  connected  with  those  in  Liverpool  who  insti- 
gated the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Justice  Hoh-oyd. — That  is  immaterial. 
Mr.  Blacow  bowed  with  great  submission,   and 
said  he  would   do   nothing   which   his   lordship 
thought  irregular.  t.:  .^ 

Cross-examination  continued. — Mr;  Broegham 
is  a*  member  of  the  Concentric  Society.  I  know 
Egerton  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Mer* 
cury,  perfectly  well.  I  have  known  him  nine  or 
ten  years.  His  character  and  principles  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — That  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  defence. 

*  Mr.  Blacow. — My  lord,  I  wish  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  party  in  Liverpool  with  whom  Mr. 
Brougham  is  connected. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — If  I  allow  you  to  go 
into  such  inquiries,  I  should  be  guilty  of  pervert- 
ing all  justice. 

Mr.  Blacow. — My  lord,  I  shall  ask  nothing 
which  your  lordship  shall  think  irregular  or  im- 
proper. 

Cross-examination  continued. — When  I  was 
engaged  in  printing  the  sermon,  you  undoubtedly 
had  frequent  conversations  with  me  respecting 
its  principles  and  tendency.  The  substance  of 
your  motives,  as  you  stated  them,  was  to  expose 
the  views  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals.  You  never 
showed  bitterness  or  hostility  towards  the  Queen 
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on  these  occasions.  You  often  expressed  your 
regi^t  that  she  had  connected  herself  with  a 
desperate  faction  in  the  state.  You  often  la- 
mented the  danger  to  which  the  country  was 
exposed  from  the  intrigues  of  that  laction,  and 
the  dread  of  its  consequences.  There  was  a 
procession  in  Liverpool  a  few  days  before  your 
sermon  was  preached,  in  honour  of  what  was 
called  the  Queen's  triumphant  acquittal.  I  was 
not  near  the  procession.  I  cannot  testify 
whether  there  was  confusion  and  uproar  in  con- 
sequence. 

Thomas  Coglan. — I  was  present  at  the  preach- 
ing of  the  sermon  on  the  26th  of  November,  1820, 
in  St.  Mark's.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening's  dis- 
course. There  was  a  numerous  audience.  I 
believe  it  is  the  church  in  which  Mr.  Blacow 
usually  preaches.  I  never  heard  him  but  then. 
I  took  notes.  I  have  not  a  note  beginning  with 
the  term,  **  cowardly.'*  I  recollct  the  term 
being  used.  I  have  a  note  respecting  the  Jaco- 
bins worshipping  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  I  con- 
ceive the  expressions  used  were,  (as  read  by 
you,)  "  They  fell  down  and  worshipped  the 
Xjfoddess  of  Reason — a  most  respectable  and  de- 
cent sort  of  being,  compared  M^ith  that  which  the 
Radicals  have  set  up,  as  the  idol  of  their  wor- 
ship." I  have  not  the  very  words,  but. I  have 
the  substance.  I  have  the  very  expression — 
"They  have  elevated  the  Goddess  of  Lust," 
"  an  object  of  all  others  the  most  congenial  to 
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their  taste,  the  most  deserving  of  their  homage^ 
and  the  most  worthy  of  their  adoration."  I  re- 
collect the  very  words  being  used ;  but  I  did  not 
take  them  down.  I  have  the  words  down — "  After 
compassing  sea  and  land  with  her  guilty  para- 
mour." I  have  the  veiy  expressions—"  Even 
polluted  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  her  presence," 
and  "  returning  home  hardened  in  sin  and  bronzed 
with  infamy." 

Mr.  Blacow.—My  Lord,  is  it  right  that  the 
words  should  be  read  to  the  witness  in  this 
manner  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — No;  you  may  refresh 
the  witness's  memory,  but  not  more.  You  may 
suggest  the  subject,  and  the  regular  way  will  be 
for  him  to  read  from  his  notes.  I  have  these 
words  (witness  read  from  notes)  "  Last  Sunday 
she  went  clothed,**  &c. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  cannot  support  the 
first  count,  you  cannot  prove  the  tenour. 

Mr.  Tindal. — It  is  only  the  substance  that  is  set 
forth. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — Yes,  but  you  must  prove 
the  tenour  :  you  must  prove  the  very  words. 

Mr.  Tindal. — It  is  perfectly  immaterial,  my 
Lord;  for  the  other  counts  are  quite  the  same. 

(Examination  continued.) — I  read  tlie  sermon, 
since  printed,  yesterday.  I  compared  my  notes 
with  the  sermon,  and  found  a  great  portion  word 
for  word  as  I  took  it  down,  and  the  substance  the 
same  as  I  recollected  him  to  have  preached. 
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[Here  a  minute  examination  as  to  expression 
took  place ;  and  after  some  legal  conversation, 
the  first  count  charging  the  precise  words 
preached  was  abandoned. 1 

Witness  proceeded. — Without  doubt  the  words 
applied  to  the  Queen.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Blacow. — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending St.  Mark's  church.  My  motives  in  at- 
tending that  evening  were,  that  I  had  heard  you 
intended  to  preach  a  sermon,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  animadvert  upon  the  Queen.  It  was 
from  curiosity  I  attended.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
individual  that  communicated  it  to  me.  I  believe 
it  was  generally  talked  of.  I  usually  attend  the 
Unitarian  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  is  minister. 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  objected  to  the  evidence. 
Mr  Blacow.  -Suppose  I  should  show  him  to 
be  an  Atheist. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — The  time  was  before  he 
was  sworn.     You  cannot  examine  as  to  that,  now 
els  upon  his  oath. 

,  Mr.  Blacow. — I  am  far  from  insinuating  that 
witness   is   an   Atheist;    I  only  supposed  a 
case. 

Mr.  James  Bunnell.— I  was  at  St.  Mark's  one 
eveinng^  I  don't  know  the  date.  I  heard  Mr. 
Blacowj  preach.  [The  printed  sermon  was  handed 
to  the  witness,  and  he  was  directed  to  look  at  the 
wholc/passage  set  forth.]  1  cannot  swear  this  to 
be  the  passage,  verbatim  et  literatum,  that  I  heard; 
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but  I  believe  this  to  be  the  sum  and  substance. 
Looking  over  the  whole  passage,  I  certainly  did 
understand  the  words  to  apply  to  the  Queen, 
I  could  not,  by  possibility,  suppose  that  they 
applied  to  any  other  woman.  1  am  still,  of  that 
opinion. 

By  Mr.  Blacow. — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending at  St.  Mark's.  I  heard  you  thrice,  with 
that  time.  There  was  a  procession,  I  think,  be- 
fore that  day.  I  saw  the  procession  pass  down 
Castle-street.  It  principally  consisted  of  me- 
chanics, labourers,  and  others,  of  the  town.  There 
were  at  the  head  twenty  or,  thirty  gentlemen 
whom  I  knew,  and  whom  I  would  call  respecta- 
ble. I  cannot  speak  to  the  number,  but  I  made 
the  remark  at  the  time  that  there  were  not  above 
thirty  whom  I  knew.  I  think,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  were  from  4,000  to  5,000.  There  wer® 
but  thirty  whom  I  knew ;  there  might  be  many 
whom  I  did  not  know,  who  still  might  be  very 
respectable ;  I  wish  to  throw  no  reflection. 

Was  it  not  your  impression  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally the  lower  orders ;  I  mean  the  very  lowest ; 
the  scum  and  rabble  ? — It  certainly  was  a  motley 
group,  a  very  motley  group,  and  there  was  not 
that  portion  of  respectable  persons  that  I  saw  at 
other  processions.  My  Lord,  I  do'nt  wish  to  be 
understood  to  adopt  the  words  "  scum  and  rab- 
ble." They  were  mechanics,  and  persons  of  that 
class,  that  might  be  very  decent  persons  for  any 
thing  I  know. 
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Mr.  Brougham, — No,  no ;  we  know  the  words 
are  not  your's. 

Re-examined, — The  procession  was  yery  peace- 
able and  well  behaved. 

Mr.  Millar,- — I  purchased  the  printed  sermon— r 
that  printed  sermon,  at  the  shop  of  Evans,  Cheg- 
wjn,  and  Hall.     It  was  exposed  to  sale  there, 

Mr,  Cross,  the  Prothonory,  now  read  the  pas- 
sage set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the  Defendant's 
attorney  comparing  the  indictment  at  the  same 
time, 

Mr.  Blacow.T— My  Lord  there  is  a  variation  in 
the  title.  .    . 

The  variation  was,  that  the  whole  title  was  not 
set  forth,  at  least,  that  the  words,  '*  and  an  ap-r 
pendix  bearing  on  the  radical  question,'*  were 
not  added  to  the  rest  of  the  title,  after  the  word 
entitled.  His  Lordship  thought  the  objection 
immaterial ;  but  the  third  count  having  no  title 
set  forth  in  it,  it  was  read  and  compared,  and  no 
variance  found. 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  Blacow.— It  is  my  desire  that  the  whole 
sermon  should  be  read.  I  don't  wish  the  notes, 
except  perhaps  one  note. 

Mr.  Brougham. — If  the  whole  sermon  be  read, 
I  shall  insist  upon  the  notes  being  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — Do  you  wish  the  whole 
discourse  to  be  read,  as  bearing  upon  the  charge 
against  you,  and  material  for  your  defence  ? 
y  Mr.  Blacow, — Yes,  that  is  my  desire, 
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Mr.  Cross  rose  to  his  task,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  give  even  the  substance  of 
this  sermon  of  thirty  pages,  without  one  idea  of 
sober  reason,  or  one  sentence  of  honest  language. 
But  two  notes  in  one  page,  and  attached  to  the 
subject  of  libel,  as  read  in  continuation  by  Mr. 
Cross,  made  such  an  impression  on  all  who  lieard 
them,  that  they  can  never  forget  them. 

(Note  to  "  guilty  paramour." — "  See  JuvenaVs 
account,  in  his  sixth  satire,  of  Hippah's  Journey- 
ings  in  the  self-same  region  of  the  world,  bj  sea 
and  land,  with  her  paramour  Sergius.  But  such 
parrallels,  it  should  seem,  however  opposite  or 
striking,  are  not  to  be  adduced,  while  the  advo- 
cates of  *  injured  innocence'  and  *  unsullied  pu- 
rity,' feel  no  scruple  whatever  in  holding  up  to 
public  execration,  as  the  veiy  antetype  of  Nero 
himself,  one  whose  forbearance  and  generosity  of 
character — whose  great,  noble,  and  truly,  mag- 
nanimous qualities,  place  him  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  Princes,  who  have  adorned  and  dignified 
their  exalted  stations  ;  and  who,  ever  since  the 
sceptre  of  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  ha-j 
swayed  it  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  such 
glory  to  his  country,  and  such  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  live 
under  his  mild  and  auspicious  rule  and  govern- 
ance." 

(Note  to  "  Mock-Majesty  astride  upon  an 
ass  ) — 
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;;')  5<f  *^'£nter  Jerusalem  on  an  ass. 

Then  on  the  stage  act  Cqlumbinej  ^ 

Attend  with  Bergami  at  mass. 

Then  to  St.  Paul's— oh  !  Caroline  !  !  !  " 

Mr.  Cross  got  througU.the  printed  sermon  in 
about  an  hour's  time.        t  :.: 

Mr.  Blacow  next  re^d  a  sermon  in  manuscript* 
which  oc(5upied  about  two  hours  and  a  half.     The 
jury  having  heard  the  whole  of  that  discourse, 
he  would  now  proceed  to  state  his  motives,  and 
then   he  would  conclude   with   some  reflectionsi 
He  entered  on  this  subject  with  great  reluctance, 
owing  to  an  event  so  awful  and  sudden   as  the 
Queen's    death.      That    event    ought    to    have 
hushed  all  angry  feelings.     [  Here  the  defendant 
appeared  to  weep.  ]    But  Mr.  Brougham  was  the 
first  to  disturb  her  ashes,     Alas,  alas !  On  that 
party  death   made   no  impression.     The  malig- 
nant feelings  which  were  brooding  in  their  hearts 
vegetated    in    their  breasts,    even   beneath    the 
cypress.      The   hydra  of  faction  had  reared  its 
terrific  head  on  the  day  of  her  funeral.     That  dis- 
closed the  unparalleled  malignity  and  atrocity  of 
the  designs  they  had  entertained.    Her  counsel 
were  determined  to  carry  their  vindictive  feelings 
beyond  the  tomb.    Her  mantle  was  on  their  heads, 
and  they  were  endeavouring  to  raise  trophies  on 
her  tomb.     This  was  n  posthumous  effect  of  their 
malice ;  nothing  but  the  lowest  and  most  malig- 
nant feelings  of  revenge  could  have  drawn  him 
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into  this  court.  Blasphemy  and  sedition  bad 
raised  themselves  beneath  her  banner ;  treason 
itself  had  been  distilled  from  her  pen.  Previously 
to  her  trial  he  had  alvrays  felt  the  warmest  in-, 
terest  in  her  favour,  and  supposed  that  it  was 
only  levities  and  indiscretions  that  were  brought 
to  the  country  with  velocipede-celerity  on  the 
wings  of  the  winds.  Favoured  as  she  had  been 
by  the  late  King,  and  widowed  as  she  had  been 
from  the  first  years  she  was  in  this  country,  he 
had  felt  great  interest  in  her.  He  felt  for  her 
perhaps  with  greater  sincerity  than  her  vaunted 
professional  champions.  But  when  the  foul,, 
^Ithy,  and  abominable  charges  against  her  were 
established — 

Mr.  Brougham. — 1  should  not  wish  unneces- 
sarily to  interfere,  and  I  have  stayed  long  before 
1  offered  any  interruption  ;  but  surely  this  is  not 
to  be  endured. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd. — No  evidence  would  bo 
admitted  of  what  you  assert,  if  you  could  pro- 
duce it :  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  hear  asser- 
tions resorted  to. 

Mr,  Blacow.-^When  the  foul  and  filthy — 
Mr.  Brougham. — He  is  just  repeating  the  very 
terms. 

Mr.  Justice  Hojroyd. — No,  sir,  you  must  not 
use  such  language,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you 
on  your  defence,  but  I  cannot  in  law  hear  such 
assertions. 

'  2r 
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^*  Mr.  Blacow. — Surely  I  maj  show  what  11131* 
itiotives  were. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  cannot  make  afsser- 
tibns  of  guilt,  when  proof  would  not  be  admitted^ 
Yon  may  state  joiir  own  opinion  and  belief. 

Mr.  Blacow. — Then  this  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — But  you  may  not  prove 
your  opinion  from  newspapei's  or  other  sources. 
The  law  will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Blacow.— The  highest  court  of  law  tried 
the  question,  and  gave  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — ^We  don't  legally  know 
v^  hat  was  done  there.  i 

Mr.  Blacow. — It  appeared  the  highest  verdict 
that  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Brougham, — Tliere  was  no  verdict. 

Mr.  Blacow  read  on. — No  ingenuity  could  per- 
vert the  evidence  of  her  own  witnesses  ;  and  tlien 
he  felt  indignation  and  disgust  in  place  of  pity 
and  respect.  Then  there  was  a  mock  procession 
in  the  place  he  lived  in.  The  howling  tempest 
desolated  tlie  land.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  h 
was  that  he  took  up  his  pen.  Every  man  who 
had  a  spark  of  loyalty,  a  grain  of  religion,  a  par- 
ticle of  affection  for  his  country,  was  bound  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  desolating  storm.  He 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  all 
the  energies  of  the  pulpit  to  bear  upon  it.  Party 
politics  were  far  beneatli  their  notice,  but  there 
were  Christian  politics  which  had  a  strict  claim 


oo  their  aitention.     (Here  the  Defendant  quoted 
the  several  passages  of  Scripture  that  are  usually 
applied  to  politics.)  With  all  the  systems  of  dis- 
senters disloyalty    and   disaffection  were  inter- 
MToren:;  andif  they  were  not  checked,  they  would 
soon  revive  an  Oliverian  dynasty.     Having  made 
tliese  remarli^,  he  would  go  on  next  to  show  that 
the  symptoms,  which  had  preceded  the  Frenchi 
revolution  had  begun  to  appear  in  this  country 
when  he  preached  his  sermon.     "When  bad  men 
conspire,  good  men  must  combine."  In  their  ranks 
he  took  his  stand  against  the  raging  waves,  and 
the   blood-hotmds,  and  10,000  other    figurative 
bornors.     It  was  a  cool  and  deliberate  act  he  did. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  the  head  and  front  of  his 
alSending.     Hie  had  supported  the  sacred  shield 
of  protection,  the  banner  of  the  sovereign,  against 
the  standard  of  anarchy,  tumiilt,  and  rebellion. 
If  the  moral  desolation  had  not  been  turned  b^ 
the  pen,  where  would  the  diadem,  where  the  stars 
of  nobility,  where  the  mitres  have  been?     The 
democratic  mob,  under  the  many-headed  monster, 
the  Majesty  of  the  people,  would  have  triumphed. 
"  Thank  God,   who  gave  me  courage  to  do  my 
duty  in  affliction,"  Sec.  (quoting  the  fine  perora- 
tion of  Burke  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,)  this  will 
be  miy  consolation.     If  they  would  lend  an  ear  to 
the    faction  which  brought  him    there,    to  the 
advocate  who  had  the  audacity  to  threaten  the 
peers —  ^    •  '  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — That  is  quite  irregular* 
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h  Mr.  Blacow. — It  was  so  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  BroUjf^hara. — If  it  was,  it  was  most  falseljr. 
reported  ;  but  it  never  was  so  reported. 
I  Mr.  Blacow. — It  was  not  contradicted  ;  and  it 
was  on  the  lips  of  every  radical. 
3  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  cannot  assume  it  as 
fact. 

V  Mr.  Brous^haih. — Read  it. 
!  Mr.  Blacow. — I  brought  none  with  me  ;  but  I 
have  read  that  you  said  it. 
;  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — It  is  not  evidence. 
9. Mr.  Blacow. — Suppose — as   supposition,   is  it 
not  strictly  right  ? — Such  arrogant  threats  were 
addressed  to  the  peers. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.-^Assuming  that  thej- 
would  allow  it.  -   •  "*  '*'  •; 

Mr.  Biacow. — If  they  did;  they  acted  wrong; 
(A  general  burst  of  laughter.)  il  U 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  must  not  express 
your  opinion  here  upon  matters  before  the  peers. 

Mr.  Blacow.— What  would  be  your  feelings  in 
this  comparatively  humble  Court,  if  similar  ex- 
pressions were  addressed  to  you  ?  (Here  he  en- 
tered into  observations  on  the  situation  of  the 
Queen,  and  said  the  Queen  had  been  allowed  to 
come  into  this  Court  in  very  indulgent  circum- 
stances, and  without  an  affidavit.) 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— She  did  not  staud  oa 
the  same  footing  as  other  subjects.  ~^io*»g 

Mr.  Blarow.~~She  is  a  subject.  V  .iM 
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Mr.  Justice  Holroyd I  know  it;   butonicr* 

count  of  her  peculiar  connexion  witii  the   Kiuo- 
she  is  not  bound  to  make  affidavit. 

Mr.  Brougham.— It  was  tendered. 

Mr.  Bhicow.— I'll  talk  to  you  by  and  by.    fThe 
reverend  gentleman  next  talked  ot  what  he  called 
Mr.  Dennian's  filthy  Greek.  | 
'   Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— Vou  have  nothinu;  to  do 
with  persons  who  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Blacow,— As  public  men  ? 

-  Mr.   Justice  Holroyd No,  when    they    have 

nothing-  to  do  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  Blacow. — This  is  material,  being  used  in 
the  Queen's  defence. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — But  you  mvuit  accom- 
pany it  with  no  expression. 

Mr.  Blacow.— Then  j)ut  out  "  filthy,"  though 
every  one  who  understands  Greek  knows  it  to  be 
so.  He  would  much  rather  regard  what  Mr. 
Brougham  did  than  what  he  said.  He  refused 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
Queen.  Would  he  get  up  and  deny  that }  This 
was  noble  !  Not  a  penny  of  John  Bull's  money 
would  she  receive  till  her  name  was  restored  to 
the  Liturgy.  This  was  worthy  of  the  "  Brave 
Brunswicker,"  as  7'Ac  Times  called  her  ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  advised  her  to  take  what  Parliament 
gave  with  far  too  generous  a  feeling. 

Mr  Brougham. — He  has  no  right,  my  Lord,  to 
make  such  assertions,  more  especially  as  they  are 
iK>torionsly  false.  .;i  .jivi 
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.Mr.  Blacow.— It  is  reported* 
s^Mr.  Brougham.— -No,   it  is  not.      I   was  more 
than  200  miles  from  town  when  the  money  wag 
accepted.  -kw  Jl— .fn* 

.j».  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — I  hope,  Sir,  you  have 
^od  sense  and  feeling  enough  not  to  go  on  in 
this  way. 

<-!Mr.  Blacow Hone  and  Carlile  were  allowed 

to  go  very  far,  alid  am  I  aot  to  be  allowed  to  ga 
so  far  }    . 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — TheChief  Justice  doubt- 
ed since  whether  he  was  justified  in  letting  hin» 
go  so  far.  In  the  case  of  another  person,  we  were 
ali  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Blacow. — I  calculated  on  going  on  so  ;  if 
this  be  cut  off,  I  may  as  well  sit  down. 

,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  are  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  go  on  because  you  calculated  on  it. 

Mr.  Blacow  next  spoke  of  "  such  reptiles  aw 
Wood  and  ^^aithman,  who  had  talent  only  to 
weigh  a  drug,  or  measure  a  yard  of  tape,  regular 
traders  in  guile  and  deception."  ^^     -" 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — If  you  go  on  so,  I  must 

stop  VOU.  '»W    rniltitl    lT*ii    kut  i9'ti'^^%  Ht^^LiitHm 

■J  Mr.  Blacow. — Then  I  cannot  gb'bn ,        •  t  'vl  sih 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — No  slanders  are  t<yh€  r4^ 
peatedhere. 

Mr.  Blacow. — As  public  men  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — Not  on  another  transac- 
tion*, iijiia^rf-j  -Jioai  .  liaii*  tiAiun 

Mr.  Blacow. — It  was  said  that  the  Qii^en  had 


been  feady  to  make  an  affidavit,  as  it  had  been 
said,  that  she  would  not  receive  the  money.  Let 
them  notbelieveit,  as  coming  from  Mr.Broug^liani. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  a  moral  degradation  which 
he  hoped  would  never  again  be  seen  at  the  bar. 
But  the  good  and  great  old  Chancellor  nobly  re- 
plied to  him  fiat  justitm  mat  calwn  :  lie  was  like 
a  venerable  oak  in  his  native  soil.  Mr.  Brougham 
had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  by  his  threats 
when  he  could  not  cajole  by  his  sophistry.  That! 
was  the  practice  of  his  ferocious  school.  He 
borrowed  the  word  from  Mr.  Creevey,  of  Whig- 
radical  notoriety — for  Liverpool  had  the  honour 
of  giving  that  statesman  birth.  (The  Reverend 
Defendant  again  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  comparison  to  the 
ferocious  monster  Nero.)  They  crept  into  par- 
liament after  all,  through  the  crannies  of  rotten 
boroughs.  Mr.  Brougham  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  others  of  that  pestilent  faction  were 
members  of  the  Concentric  Club,  that  horde  of 
ferocious  persons.  He  (Mr.  Blacow)  had  not 
defamed  the  Queen  ;  and  he  was  prosecuted,  not 
for  defaming  the  Queen,  but  for  the  many  edi- 
tions of  his  sermon,  against  the  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals. When  it  went  through  two  editions,  a  full 
conclave  of  raging  Liverpool  radicals  resolved  to 
prosecute  him.  (Here  quotations  of  proceedings 
in  the  Lords  and  Commous,  were  repeatedly 
checked  in  vain.)  In  the  picture  between  the 
ferocious  Nero  and  our  generous  king,  was  it  not 
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a  direct  call  to  rebellion  ?    This  had  been  the  in** 
tention  of  the  radical  faction   in  takinj^  up  the 
Queen^s  case.     The  v^ell  known  journal  of  this 
faction  was  the.  Liverpool  Mercuri/^  the  common 
receptacle  of  sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  attacks 
on  prirate  character.     He  (Mr.  Blacow)   knew 
the  faction.     They  had  fury  on  their  lips,  ven- 
geance in  their  hearts,  and  blood  on  their  hands. 
(The  ReTerend  Defendant  next  entered  into  a 
long  history  of  his  effort*  to  deprive  an  Atheist 
of  parish  otiices,  and  of  his  failure,  through  the 
conduct  of  the  **  well-known  colleague  of  a  radi^ 
cal  counsel  for  the  Queen,  and  member  for  Not»t 
tingham.")  ij 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — No,  Sir. 
Mr.  Blacow. — As  public  characters  ? 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — As  a  man  of  education, 
conducting   your    own   defence,  and  professing 
zeal  for  submission  to  authority,  I   am  surprised 
that  you  can  go  on  so. 

Mr.  Blacow  again  reverted  to  iSero,  and  the,; 
comparison  to  him,  alluded  to  blasphemies  againsf^ 
Ministers,  and  said  the  Queen's  answers,  to  use 
a  well-known  expression  of  Mr.  Scarlett's,  smelt 
of  blood.  Wliy  was  this  prosecution  brought 
against  him  after  the  Queen's  demise  ?  Why  was 
he  selected  ?  (He  next  lauded  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  and  lamented  the  audacious  slanders  even 
upon  them,  and  concluded  this  part  by  exclaim* 
ing) — "  Perish  the  arm  that  would  not  be  raised 
at  suck  a  crisis — -silent  for  ever  be  the  tongue 
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that  would  not  speak."  He  defamed  not  the 
Queen.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  if  he  had  had 
the  eloquence  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  in  Ireland,  or 
ofthat  man  of  straw  John  Bull,  against  which  he 
understood  Sir  John  Copley  set  his  face.  (The 
interruptions  were  incessant  here  and  unavailing.) 
His  arm  had  dropt  from  the  shoulder-blade  before 
he  had  suffered  the  finger  of  pollution  to  touch 
the  sacred  symbols  of  Christ's  body.  (He  next 
proposed  to  read  passages  much  stronger  than 
he  had  used,  from  a  volume  called  "  Gunaiko- 
cracy,"  but  he  was  prevented  from  that  course 
as  irrelevant.  He  pleaded  the  example  of  Hone 
and  Carlile,  and  complained  that  the  whole  of 
his  defence  would  be  cut  up.) 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  Hone  had  quoted 
parodies,  not  to  show  that  others  had  not  been 
prosecuted,  but  to  show  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  profane  or  blasphemous  parody,  inasmuch  as 
parodies  as  liable  to  that  charge  had  been  written 
by  persons  of  undoubted  piety,  and  ornaments  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  Blacow. — If  rack,  tortures,  even  the  gibbet 
were  his  reward,  he  would  not  abate  one  word  of 
what  he  had  said.  The  image  of  the  *'  Pedestal 
of  Shame"  he  borrowed  from  a  letter  in  a  London 
paper — not  the  leading  journal ;  no,  it  was  not 
from  The  Times^  the  most  false,  most  pestilential, 
most  licentious,  most  inflammatory  paper  that 
ever  disgraced  any  country  ;  nor  from  John  Bull^ 
the  rays  of  whose  honest  truth  dispelled  the  mists 
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of  delusion  which  anarchy  had  raised.  But  honest 
John  was ''sometimes  beside  himself,  for  he  at- 
tacked even  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  malignity  now 
rankled  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  vengeful 
heart  ;  but  they  would  deliver  him  (Mr.  Blacow) 
from  his  merciless  grasp,  and  let  him  and  Jolm 
Hull  fight  out.  John  BulU  by  interrogatories, 
put  cross-grained  questions.  Of  the  purity  of 
Mr.  Brougham*s  family  he  knew  nothing  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  the  mob,  *'  May 
all  your  wives  be  like  the  Queen."  If  the  cap 
fitted  Mr.  Brougham,  he  might  take  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — It  is  quite  irregular. 
Mr.  Blacow. — But  the  letter  he  alluded  to  was 
in  the  Courier,  which  prided  itself  on  decorous 
and  gentlemanly  language,  and  which  admitted 
nothing  low  or  scandalous.  He  had  been  happy 
to  borrow  from  its  well-attempered  page.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  were  some  other 
reasons  for  fixing  Mr,  Brougham's  legal  harpoon 
in  him.  He  had  probed  the  apple  of  his  eye 
w  hen  he  had  praised  the  King's  ministers.  Hone 
was  properly  acquitted,  because  he  had  not  had 
the  intention  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  :  so 
ought  he  (Mr.  Blacow)  to  be  now  acquitted. 

Mr.  Brougham. — It  is  quite  untrue  that  you 
alone  are  selected,  Bills  are  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury  against  others,  and  it  is  well  known. 

Mr,  Blacow.— Before  God  he  solemnly  swore 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge.  (In  the  argument 
to  show   that  he  had  not  defamed  her  late  Ma- 
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jestj,  he  used  such  terms  of  ribaldrous  obscenitj 
as  brought  down  the  indignation  of  the  Judge.) 
The  Common  Council  of  London  was  a  riperous 
brood,  a  nest  of  pestilential  Radicals,  and  moun- 
tebank dealers  in  disloyalty.  When  they  talked 
of  "  her  eminent  virtues,"  the  very  stones  of  this 
house  would  start  from  their  beds  and  speak. 
(Again  he  struggled  to  go  into  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Lords,  but  after  much  oetulant  resist- 
ance  to  the  authority  of  the  Court,  he  was  re- 
strained.) Who  instigated  this  trial  ?  Was  it 
Alderman  Wood — Billy  Austin — or  that  paragon 
of  wit  and  wisdom  and  fine  writing,  Lady  Hood  ? 
the  Escort  Committe  ?• — or  the  Common  Coun- 
cil ?  No,  it  was  the  Whig-Radicals,  because  he 
had  "  confounded  their  politics,  and  frustrated 
their  knavish  tricks.*'  If  a  London  Jury  acquitted 
Hone,  surely  a  Lancaster  Jury  would  acquit  him 
(Blacow.)  The  Queen  left  nothing  in  her  Will 
to  Alderman  Wood ;  and  it  was  said  that  Mr. 
Brougham  had  said  of  him,  that  except  the  iden- 
tical animal  who  eats  thistle,  there  was  not  a 
more  stupid  animal  ;  from  which  he  supposed  he 
called  him  absolute  wisdom. 

Mr.  Brougham. — There  is  not  a  syllable  of 
truth  in  that. 

Mr.  Blacow  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  The 
Whigs  in  office  were  always  tyrants ;  out  of 
office  always  traitors.  They  were  as  ready  to 
cast  off  the  Queen,  when  she  should  have  an- 
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swered  tbeir  purposes,  as  that  old  crazy-headed 
goat,  Lord  Erskine,  to  cast  off  his  concubine. 

Mr.  Brougham. — O  !  O  !  There's  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

Mr.  Blacovv  then  eulogized  the  Bridge-street 
association,  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  Irish, 
and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  every 
earthly  and  eternal  blessing  to  George  IV. 

[When  he  concluded  his  fervid  harangue  there 
was  a  very  general  stir  throughout  the  Court,  of 
applause.] 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  in  the  most  guarded  and 
temperate  language,  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was 
a  libel.  The  epithets  were  most  abusive  and  de- 
rogatory. Could  he  be  ignorant  that  he  was  tra- 
ducing and  vilifying  the  Queen  ?  By  a  particular 
statute  they  were  to  judge  whether  the  defen- 
dant was  guilty.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  holding  himself  out  as  very  loyal, 
and  very  desirous  of  the  preservation  of  the 
state,  he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  Queen's  guilt, 
left  not  the  people  to  their  own  reflections,  and 
thus  he  disturbed  the  peace.  But  it  was  for  them 
to  judge  whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not.  They 
were  to  lay  out  of  their  minds  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  totally  their  own  opinion  respecting  the 
question  of  the  Queen's  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  the  publication  tended 
to  degrade  the  Queen,  to  traduce  her,  and  was 
published  with  intent  to  vilify  her,  and  to  break 
the  peace.     In  his  opinion  it  was  a  libel. 
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The  Jury  retired  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  and 
found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 


The  following  extracts  made  from  a  Sermon, 
preached  "  for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline," 
on  Sunday,  August  19th,  1821,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Fox,  display  a  very  different  spirit  and 
language  to  what  we  have  just  detailed,  and  in 
which  the  character  of  her  late  Majesty  will  be 
found  admirably  drawn. 

Mr.  Fox*s  text  was  from  Jol)  iii.  17  :  "  There 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  ;  and  there  the 
weary  be  at  rest  :'*  and  he  thus  commenced  his 
discourse  : — 

*'  On  many  occasions  have  these  words  been 
quoted,  but  never  perhaps  more  frequently,  and 
certainly  never  with  greater  propriety  of  appli- 
cation, than  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Caroline  of  England 
rather,  for  English  was  she  by  her  station,  Eng- 
lish still  more  by  her  noble  character,  and  English 
most  of  all  by  the  adoption  and  affection  of  a 
generous  people,  has  left  our  shores  for  that  final 
home  where  the  wicked  must  cease  from  trou- 
bling her,  and  where  alone,  in  her  case,  the  wea- 
riness of  unmerited  suffering  could  sink  to  rest. 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  And  her  spirit 
was  wounded,  even  to  death,  by  the  poisoned 
daggers  of  calumny  and  insult.  God  grant  that 
such  weapons  may  be  broken  at  her  grave,  and 
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buried  with  her !  And  may  the  hearts  of  those 
who  used  them  be  moved  by  her  dying  forgive- 
ness to  that  relenting  mood  which  was  not  ac- 
corded to  her  living  innocence  I 

*'  Job,  the  hero  of  this  noble  poem,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  royal  sufferer,  for  the  scene  is  laid  in 
those  patriarchal  times  when  large  households 
were  independent  communities,  and  their  heads 
were  sovereigns.  Through  successi^"^  ages  has 
he  been  celebrated  for  his  suffering  ;  and  th^ 
fame  of  hers  has  pervaded  the  earth,  dividing 
mens'  interest  with  the  convulsions  of  states  and 
the  downfall  or  restoration  of  governments  ;  and 
endure  it  must  so  long  as  England  has  a  history  : 
his  patience  has  often  been  appealed  to  for  exam- 
ple, and  her  magnanimous  endurance  is  the  theme 
of  admiration  :  he  was  spoiled  of  his  possessions, 
and  she  robbed  of  the  due  honours  of  her  station  : 
the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  disease,  or  its 
loathsomeness,  drove  him  from  his  own  house  to 
lodge  on  the  bare  ground  ;  and  the  interested 
intrigues  of  faction,  and  the  pestilence  of  syco- 
phancy, exiled  her  from  this  country,  an  un- 
honoured  wanderer  over  the  earth :  he  could 
apipeal  to  his  diffusive  charity  ;  and  for  this  too, 
when  the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her,  and 
when  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave  witness  to  her  ; 
on  her  came  the  blessing  of  those  ready  to  perish, 
and  she  made  widowed  hearts  sing  for  joy :  he 
lost  all  his  children,  and  that  too  while  parted 
from  them :  and  her  exile  was  imbittered  by  the 
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'  loss  of  her  only  child;  his  Bufferings  are  attri- 
buted to  a  being  supposed  to  act  as  spy,  and 
teAnpter,  and  false  accuser  ;  and  in  her  case  were 
spies,  and  tempters,  and  false  accusers  multiplied. 
His  trials,  and  hers  too,  were  repeated,  the  igno- 
minious failure  of  each  serving  only  to  increase 
the  severity  and  fury  of  the  next.     That  endear- 
ing connexion  whicli  began  in  Paradise,  and  was 
designed  to  bless  mankind,  which  ever  ought  to 
furnish  security  against  the  dangers  of  life,  the 
consolations  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  its 
sorrows,  and  participation  in  its  enjoyments — 
was  in  his  case,  and  in  her's,  a  source  of  disquiet 
and  bitterness  ;  he  had  to  contend  against  those 
who  had  professed,  and  appeared  to  be  friends, 
but  who  Tented  calumnies  and  falsehoods  ;  and 
so  had  she:  he  felt  the  baseness  of  those  who 
flattered  and  idolized  him  in  the  season  of  pros- 
perity, but  whain  trouble  made  him  their  song 
and  by-word,  and  spared  not  to  spit  in  his  face 
to  offer  unmanly  insult ;  and  so  did  she.     Con- 
scious integrity  supported  both,  and  prompted  a 
defiance  of  slander,  and  an  assertion  of  just  claims 
to  more  honourable  treatment :  he  offered  sacri- 
fices for  his  erring  friends  ;  and  she  pronounced 
forgiveness  on   her  enemieg:  Heaven  interposed 
for  the  assertion  of  his  integrity;  and,  in  the  de- 
tection of  the  falsehood*  vented  against  her,  there 
were  circumstances  which   (though   in  fact  all 
events    are    alike    providential)   are    eminently 
called  so  because  they  are  unusu^^l,  ^ind  tend  to 
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obvious  and  immediate  good :  he  was  recom- 
pensed, as  was  the  frequent  method  under  the 
earlier  dispensations  of  religion,  by  temporal 
prosperity  :  she  was  sustained  (as  is  the  more 
general  case  now)  only  by  the  hopes  that  fix  on 
futurity  :  hence  the  joyous  termination  of  his 
history  comes  in  contrast  with  the  mournful 
close  of  her*s;  and  the  deepest  depression  in  his 
progress,  becomes  the  final  earthly  emotion  of  her 
bosom,  namely,  a  heart-sick  longing  for  that 
place,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  The  voice  of  candour  and  charity,  nay,  as 
seems  to  me,   that  of  the  sternest  justice,  war- 
rants our  best  and  brightest  hopes  at  that  bar  for 
her  who  is  departed.     That  she  was  innocent  of 
the  foul  offence  laid  to  her  charge,  (and  never  did 
fewer  honest  and  disinterested  men,  some  such 
there  were  undoubtedly,  dissent  from  a  general 
opinion  than  on  that  subject,)  is  saying  compa- 
ratively little,  as  many  are  free  from  such  offences 
who  have  small  claims  on    respect ;   though   it 
should  be  observed,   that  not  once  in  an  age  is 
any  one  so  completely  abandoned  to  inducements 
to  error.     She  had  an  active  and  vigorous  mind, 
and  she  did  not  debase  that  mind  :  it  was  perhaps 
irregularly  exercised   and  cultivated  ;  but  still 
exercised  and  cultivated  it  was :    nor   did   she 
ever  act  more  wisely,  justly,  and  greatly,  than 
when  relying  on  her  own  decisions.     Her  greatest 
error  during  lier  last    residence  here,  the  rash 
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rejection  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  was  caused 
bj  yielding  her  own  conviction  to  the  judgment 
of  others.  If  in  her  manners  there  was  somewhat 
of  a  foreign  tinge  (the  inevitable  result  of  educa- 
tion) which  suits  not  England,  this  can  scarcely 
be  imputed  as  a  fault,  while  the  condescending 
kindness  which  marked  tlnm,  even  to  the  mean- 
est, raises  them  into  gootiness.  Her  charitable 
disposition  was  not  mere) v  most  unquestionable, 
but  most  admirable.  It  had  the  strength  of  a 
passion,  and  the  firmness  of  a  principle  ;  and 
blended  beautifully  with  her  habitual  energy  of 
purpose  and  action.  In  the  very  difficult  situa- 
tion in  whicii  she  was  placed  in  this  country, 
where  her  rank  and  the  aspersions  on  her  cha* 
racter  made  it  an  imperative  obligation  to  relin- 
quish voluntarily  no  right,  and  where  policy  and 
duty  alike  warned  against  being  factious,  or  un- 
necessarily vexatious,  her  course  was  (in  my 
opinion)  guided  by  the  soundest  judgment  and 
the  correctest  feeling.  Her  particular  forgive- 
ness of  Louisa  Demont  was  truly  Christian,  and 
this  and  other  circumstances  of  her  last  illness 
which  have  been  published,  can  have  been  read 
by  few  (I  pity  those  few)  without  tears  of  admi- 
ration and  regret.  Of  what  her  religious  notions 
were,  I  know  nothing,  nor  whether^her  celebrated 
journey  to  Palestine  was  connected  with  theiifi, 
or  merely  prompted  by  an  honourable  curiosity; 
but  her  conduct  impresses  with  a  conviction  of 
her  piety,  and  in   her  superiority  to  the  fear  of 
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death,  steadily  for  some  days  as  she  contemplated 
his  approach,  in  her  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  her  charity  to  all,  even  the  most  injurious, 
we  trace  the  fruits  of  piety — such  fruits  as  are 
better  than  a  thousand  professions. 

*'  It  was  her  first  misfortune,  to  be  born  oif 
royal  parentage.     In  my  opinion  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune, in  a  moral  view,  on  all  so  born.     I  enter 
not  on  politics.     Sovereignty  may  be  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  society  ;  monarchy  may  be 
the  best  form  of  government,  the  most  adapted 
to  provide  for  the  security,  the  prosperity,  the 
freedom,  the   morals  of  a   people,  and  if  so,  it 
ought  to  be  established  and  cherished.    But  there 
is  a  sacrifice  to  this  good,  a  sort  of  moral  martyr- 
dom of  the  elevated  family;  the  early  sense  of  so- 
litary superiority,  kept  alive  by  a  thousand  flat- 
terers ;  the  early  perversion  of  the  mind  by  those 
to  whom  ascendency  over  it  is  the  great  prize  of 
life ;  the  base   readiness  of  many   to  minister  to 
any   passion   however    base ;     the    difficulty   of 
making  the  voice  of  truth  heard  in  palaces ;  all 
are  dreadful  obstacles  in   the  moral  path  of  the 
high-born,  which  it  must  require  extraordinary 
strength  of  mind,  or  extraordinary  grace  from 
heaven,    to  enable  them    to   overleap.     Alfred, 
every  way  the  greatest  name  in  our  annals,  was 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  ;  without  such 
training,   the  vices  of  monarchs  may  almost  be 
considered  as  their  misfortunes,   attributable  to 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  themselves ;  hence 
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their  virtues  claim  eminent  praise,  and  their 
faults  unusual  allowance.  Let  this  allowance  be 
made,  where  it  is  needed,  and  as  far  as  it  is  just. 
The  object  of  our  present  attention  requires  it 
not. 

"  The  sufferings  which  flowed  from  that  source, 
[Rojalty,]  may  well  reconcile  us  to  the  humbler, 
but  more  sheltered  station  in  which  Providence 
has  kindly  placed  us.     That   misfortune,   as   it 
w«re,  included   all  the  rest,  or,  at  any  rate,  was 
closely  connected  with  them  ;   for  had  not  such 
been   her  lineage,   she  might  not  have  become  a 
wife  without   being  the  object  of  affection  ;  she 
would  not  have  been  almost  immediately  cast  off 
without  the  breath  of  imputation  ;  she  would  not 
have  been  deserted  by  those  who  had  paid  court 
to  her,  and  should  have  been  her  associates ;  she 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  groundless  ac- 
cusations by  sheltered  accusers,  nor  have  found 
acquittal   ineffective  as  to  many  of  the  results 
that  should  have  followed  ;  she  would  not  have 
been  interdicted  the   society  of  her  only  child  ; 
she  would  not  have  been  cajoled  out  of  the  coun- 
try, where  it  was  safest  for  her  to  remain ;  she 
would  not  have   been  a  wanderer,  slighted  by 
every  petty  government  that  thought  to  pay  its 
court  to  a  greater  power  by  insult ;  she  would 
not  have  heard  at  a  distance  of  the  sad  death  of 
the  child  who  bore  a  motherless  inscription  on 
her  coffin  ;  she  would  not  have  had  her  assump- 
tion of  the  rank  which  had  fallen  to  her,  menaced 
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with  the  scaffold;  she  would  not  have  had  her 
house  haunted  bj  spies,  and  her  actions  chroni- 
cled bj  calumniators;  she  would  not  have  re- 
turned to  her  kingdom  to  be  sheltered  by  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  private  individual;  she  would  not 
have  been  a  mark  for  unchecked  malice ;  she 
wouhl  not  have  sustained  the  severest  trial  that 
ever  guilt  or  innocence  stood,  and  to  which  no- 
thing but  conscious  innocence  or  downright  in- 
sanity could  have  made  her  expose  herself,  only 
to  find  acquittal  succeeded  by  nearly  all  the 
degradation  that  could  have  followed  conviction  ; 
she  would  not  have  been  turned  back  from  even 
the  sight  of  the  ceremony  in  which,  according 
to  custom,  she  should  have  been  a  principal  figure; 
she  would  not  have  expired  without  one  relative 
near  her  dying  bed  ;  she  would   not   (though  of 

this  happily  unconscious)  have  been but 

of  this  last  disgusting  scene  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self to  speak.** 

*'  The  transactions  of  the  last  fifteen  months 
are  well  adapted  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  feel- 
ing which  has  ever  glowed  warm  at  my  own 
heart,  aud  which  I  would  fondly  cherish  in  the 
bosoms  of  others;  I  mean  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try— an  admiring  and  ardent  love  of  the  people 
who  really  constitute  that  country.  Next  to  the 
name  of  Christian,  do  I  glory  in  that  of  English- 
man, Not  on  account  of  institutions,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ;  not  for  deeds  of  warlike  prowess 
and  extended  conquest;  not  in  any  particular 
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course  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  ;  but  in  the 
national  mind  and  character,  as  exhibited  in  the 
people,  in  the  rich  fruits  of  intellect  and  gene- 
rosity, which  the  soil  seems  to  tlirow  forth  exu- 
berantly as  its  spontaneous  produce.  These  are 
England,  and  these  are  glorious.  In  such  pro- 
ductions we  may  triumphantly  compete  with  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth.  In  meaner  things  they 
have  (and  let  them  have)  their  various  superiori- 
ties, but 

*  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply. 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky.* 

Newton  and  our  philosophers,  Shakspeare  and 
our  poets,  Milton  and  our  patriots,  are  the  reaj 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England.  They 
are  the  topmost  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean,  which 
has  rolled,  and  will  yet  for  ages,  in  spite  of  cor- 
rupting influences,  roll  on  in  majesty,  of  sound 
thought,  and  aspiring  fancy,  and  noble  feeling. 
The  people  of  England  are  rarely  wrong,  and 
never  deliberately  cruel  or  unjust.  Never  per- 
haps has  the  earth  borne  such  multitudes  as  have 
been  repeatedly  assembled  in  the  last  few  months; 
and  whom  did  they  inspire  with  dread  of  outrage? 
None  in  reality,  not  even  female  timidity.  And 
though  affected  fear  cried  out  there  was  a  lion 
in  the  .streets,  yet  might  childhood  safely  have 
thrown  its  arms  across  that  lion's  mane.  It  was 
not  by  pomp  and  show  that  they  were  congre- 
gated ;  for  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  most 
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gorgeous  of  exhibitions.  It  was  not  by  any  in- 
terested motive,  for  none  could  gain,  and  many 
might  lose,  by  their  devotion  toan  injured  female^ 
It  was  a  sympathy  with  one  they  deemed  op- 
pressed and  innccent ;  it  was  a  hope  of  serving 
and  protecting  her  ;  it  was  a  joy  in  her  gladness, 
and  a  participation  in  her  insults  :  it  was  a  tenti 
der  veneration  for  her  memory,  the  most  honour- 
able, and  disinterested,  and  generous.  These 
feelings  are  England  for  that  period;  they  are 
its  essence,  and  all  else  its  accidents,  and  with 
these  I  would  not  but  be  identified  for  the  world. 
Sovereigns  may  create  nobles,  and  soldiiers  may 
win  battles,  and  statesmen  may  enact  laws,  and 
hierarchies  may  make  liturgies ;  but  the  people 
alone  can  pour  forth  such  a  swelling  tide  of  noble 
feeling,  to  which  the  rest  ar^  but  as  the  stones 
and  shrubs  among  which  Vesuvius  rolls  its  re- 
splendant  flood  of  lava." 

"  Soon,  O  how  soon,  must  these  accumulated 
thousands  become  senseless  as  Her  they  mourn, 
and  be  mingled  with  the  dust  on  which  future 
generations  shall  tread  !  \^  e  are  bearing  onward 
to  the  grave,  and  in  the  path  of  duty  to  a  better 
country  beyond  the  grave.  But  when  they  and 
we  shall  all  have  ceased  to  feel  an  act,  the  im- 
portance of  what  we  have  felt  and  done  will  still 
remain.  It  will  remain  as  affecting  tlie  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  our  country :  it 
will  remain  as  affecting  ourselves,  and  our  own 
final  destiny.     Nor,  I  feel  assured,  in  the  agonies 
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of  death,  or  in  the  awful  anticipation  of  jiidg^ 
nient,  shall  we  experience  one  pang  of  regret  at 
having  thus  paid  our  last  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  the  memory  of  '  Caroline 
OF  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of  England  T '* 


We  shall  further  present  to  the  reader,  the 
following  extract  from  another  funeral  disr 
course,  preached  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  jun.  The  text  from 
the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  15 :  "  What  shall  we  do 
to  the  Queen — according  to  Law  ?" 

"  We  are  to  convey  her  in  solemn  respect  to  her 
grave.  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  histories  of  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings,  and  of  the  New  Testament  also,  one 
general  fact  (without  specifying  instances)  will 
instantly  strike  you;  that  on  the  death  of  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  fellow  creatures,  of  whatever 
rank  and  condition,  decent  interment  is  repre- 
sented as  a  debt  due  to  the  mortal  remains  of 
those  who  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  oQr 
flesh.  In  fact,  the  body  is  of  divine,  and  not 
human  workmanship.  It  is  the  fearful  and  won- 
derful framework  of  the  Supreme  Architect.  It 
is  the  temple  of  Providence,  by  whose  influences 
incessantly  exerted,  it  is  preserved  from  dangers, 
and  supported  in  existence  so  long  as  life  lasts. 
In  the  persons  of  the  people  of  God,  it  is  the 
price  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  the  temple  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  sacred  even  in  ruins,  and  demand* 
resjDect  and  honour  vvl^en  conveyed  to  the  silent 
tomb. 

"  Mort^over,  excepting  in  some  instances  where 
life  lias  been  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
the  previous  character  of  an  individual  is  not  in 
any  sense  our  rule,  as  to  their  sepulture.  Duty 
in  our  case,  is  not  to  be  affected  nor  controlled 
by  their  previous  departures  from  it,  but  by  the 
sacred  word.  All  acts  and  scenes  of  rudeness, 
violence,  and  outrage,  at  the  tomb  of  the  de- 
parted, are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  Christian.  In  solemn  calmness,  and 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  propriety, 
he  is  to  commit  to  the  dust  and  repose  of  the 
grave  that  body,  which  shall  be  watched  till  the 
resurrection  morn,  and  shall  then  be  called  b}*^ 
the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel,  from  its  long  slum- 
ber in  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 
Such  should  be  the  mode  in  which  ought  to  be 
deposited  in  the  appointed  sepulchre,  the  corpse 
of  the  defunct  member  of  the  illustrious  House 
of  Brunswick." 


PUBLIC  FUNERAL  OF  HONEY  A>fD  FRANCIS. 

A  number  of  Mechanics,  &.c.  having  met  at  a 
public  house,  and  resolved  to  attend  in  proces- 
sion the  funeral  of  the  two  unfortunate  men  who 
had  been  slaughtered  by  the  Life  Guards  ;  with 
this  view  they  prevailed  on  the    friends  of  the 
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.  deceased  to  let  the  funeral  be  a  public  one,  at 
Hammersmith  church  ;  a  measure  strongly  repro- 
bated by  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  which  the  original  projectors  would  not 
relinquish. 

The  following  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  is  from  a  most  respectable  source. 

August  tlie  26th,  being  the  day  upon  which  it 
was  announced  that  the  public  funeral  of  these 
two  unfortunate  men  was  to  take  place,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mechanics  of  London,  an  extraor- 
dinary interest  was  excited,  not  merely  among 
the   members  of  that  numerous  body,  but  in  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  public  of  this 
metropolis.    Upon  the  inexpediency  and  impro- 
priety of  the  measure  itself  (which  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  upon  and  effected  by  a  committee 
of  the  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  and  joiners — 
of  which  two    trades   the   deceased   themselves 
were   members)    we    have   already    expressed  a 
decided  opinion.  We  condemned  it  as  one  which, 
under    existing    circumstances,    was  calculated 
rather  to  renew  that   animosity   and    irritation 
which  on  a  recent  melancholy  occasion  mani- 
fested themselves  in  so  lamentable    a  manner, 
than  likely  to  effect  one  good  or  laudable  pur- 
pose.    We  have  at  present  simply  to  record  some 
of  the  principal  events,  and  to  describe  some  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  which  tliis  day  presented. 
We   should    premise,   that    Mr.    Sherifi'  Waith- 
man — apprehending  the   possibility    that    the 
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public  peace  might  be  endangered  by  the  carry- 
ing in  procession  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  along  the  road  to  Hammersmith,  the  bodies 
of  those  who  fell  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
needless  employment  of  the  military  power  on 
the  14  th — on  Saturday  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  several  of  the  newspapers,  with  a  view 
to  dissuade  the  committee  from  the  public  execu- 
tion of  their  designs  : — 

Sir, — Seeing  a  paragraph  that  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
papers,  that  a  procession  is  intended  to  proceed  to-morrow  from 
Smithfield,  to  aceompany  the  funeral  of  the  two  unfortunate  men 
who  were  shot  on  the  14th  inst.  near  Cumberland-gate,  as  I  have 
assisted  the  relatives  of  one  of  those  individuals  in  the  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  death,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  say,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  I  highly 
deprecate  such  a  proceeding,  and  particularly  as  the  matter  is  now 
under  judicial  inquii-y;  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  public  will 
refrain  from  attending  the  proposed  meeting. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Bridge-street,  Aug.  25.  ROBERT  WAITHMAN." 

Finding,  however,  that  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion were  bent  upon  effecting  their  original  in- 
tentions, the  worthy  Sheriff  accompanied  the 
procession  in  person.  To  his  exertions  and  assi- 
duous attention  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the 
general  good  order  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  morning  were  conducted.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  it  was  not  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
aiternocn  of  Saturday  that  the  Lord  Mayor  re- 
ceived the  usual  notification  from  Lord  Bathurst, 
desiring  bim^  to   take    the  proper  measures   for 
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keeping  the  peace  of  the  citj  during  the  next  " 
day.  The  Sheriffs  of  the  count j  received  no  such 
intimation  whatever;  but  the  moment  that  the 
Higli  Sheriff  (Mr.  Waithman)  was  satisfied  thjit 
the  procession  would  tahe  place,  he  adopted  the 
most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Burchell, 
the  Under  Sheriff,  desiring  him  to  order  out  a 
sufficient  posse  of  constables  for  the  county,  and 
sent  a  similar  letter  to  the  Secondary,  with  a 
like  request  for  city  constables.  [We  subjoin 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to,  and  answer  from,  these 
gentlemen.] 

"  GkntlemkN, — ^A  placard  having  appeared,  inviting  an  as- 
semblage of  the  people  to-morrow  in  >mithfield,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
to  pass  up  Holborn  to  Hammersmith,  I  wish  you  to  have  the 
officers  and  constables  in  readiness  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  them  appear  among  the  people, 
but  to  have  them  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case  there  should  be  h 
necessity  for  their  so  doing." 

"  Sir, — We  have,  agreeably  to  your  directions,  summoned  the 
constables  and  officers  io  be  .n  Charter-bouse-square  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  ready  to  receive  your  further 
instructions. 

*'  We  are,  §ir,  your  obedient  humble  Servanli, 

''  Hkncuman  and  BuRCHSLft, 
"  Sheriffs'  Officers,  Red  Lion-square,  Aug.  25. 
"  To  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  &c.*' 

Mr.  Waithman  met  the  chief  officers  of  the 
peace,  and  gave  similar  directions  for  the  attend- 
ance of  constables ;  and  having  no  appreiiension 
of  any  tumults,  save  near  the  barracks,  posted 
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the  larger  proportion  of  the  men  in  that  vicinity, 
and,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  procession,        j 
he  repeatedly  rode  in  among  the  people,  entreat- 
ing them  to  abstain  from  hissing  or  using  any       | 
other  expressions  of  anger  towards   the  soldiers.        ' 
The  general  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  twelve        j 
o'clock  in  Smithfield  ;  and  long  before  that  hour       | 
multitudes  had  congregated  there.  A  i'ew  minutes 
before  twelve,  some  men  on  foot  w  ith  mourning  ,    \ 
hatbands    came   down  Long-lane ;    and   shortly     ^ 
after  them,  Dr.  Watson,  of  Spa-fields  notoriety,       * 
attended  by  six  or  seven  of  his  friends,  entered 
the   market-place  by  another   avenue.     Infinite 
confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed  among  the 
crowd,  as  to  the  direction  which  the  first  part  of 
the  intended  procession  was  to  take  or  had  taken, 
when  Dr.  Watson  addressad  the  spectators,  for 
the  purpose  of  dispelling  their  doubts.     Having 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  post,  he  informed  his 
fellow-countrymen,  "  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
them  to  wait  there  any  longer,  as  the  procession 
was  not  to  proceed  from  thence,  but  from  Kings- 
gate-street,   Holborn,  in    the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  body  of  Francis  lay."     This  informa- 
tion proved  to  be  correct  ;  but  that  some  feud 
had  spruug  up,  or  that  some  misunderstanding 
existed  between  the  Doctor  and  the  managing 
committee,  was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of 
several  members  cf  the  latter,   disclaiming   all 
connection    with    the    Doctor.     Placards  were 
posted  all  over  Smithfield,  and  were  perpetually 
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re-appearing  at  the  corner  of  everj  street  down 
the  whole  line  of  the  Ilammersinith  road,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  preserve  the  strictest  order. 
At  about  half-past  one  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  the  hearse  and  four,  which 
contained  the  coffin  of  Francis,  followed  by  four 
mourninj^  coaches  and  pairs,  and  preceded  bj  a 
man  bearing  a  plateau  of  feathers,  began  to 
move  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Red-Lion 
square.  As  it  advanced  up  Holborn,  at  a  slow 
ancJ^  solemn  pace,  it  was  met  by  one  or  two 
friendly  societies,  and  by  a  band  of  music,  which 
accompanied  it  all  the  way  to  Hammersmith, 
playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  the  ()5th,  the 
100th,  and  other  Psalms.  The  feeling  which  was 
apparent  in  the  demeanour  of  the  mourners-^ 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased — the  undis. 
turbed  order  and  quietness  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  general  sympathy  of  the  be- 
holders, formed  an  interesting  scene.  From  every 
street  and  avenue,  at  the  windows  of  every  house, 
in  the  carriage-road,  on  the  pathway,  crowds 
were  collected,  and  a  sense  of  decorum  appeared 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  them.  The  procession 
having  at  length  reached  Oxford-street,  wa» 
joined  (nearly  at  that  part  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  Regent's  Circus  and  the  other  new  streets) 
by  the  hearse  wliich  carried  the  body  of  Honey, 
and  which  had  been  waiting  between  Soho-square 
and  Duke-street.  This  hearse  was  preceded  by 
feathers,  and  followed  by  four  mourning  coaches, 
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precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  was,  and  we 
observed  the  High  Sheriff  and  his  Deputy  a  little 
in  advance.  The  scene  w  as  striking,  and  neither 
the  incredible  numbers  of  the  spectators,  nor  the 
long  continued  succession  of  vehicles  of  every 
description  with  which  the  streets  were  thronged* 
ddtracted  from  its  general  effect,  which  was 
mournful  and  extraordinary.  When  the  proces- 
sion had  arrived  near  the  end  of  Stratford-place? 
that  effect  was  much  heightened  from  the  advan- 
tageous view  which  this  position  afforded.  Two 
gorgeous  banners,  which  were  borne  by  the  '  Pro- 
vident Brothers,'  and  another  society,  offered  a 
singular  spectacle,  in  the  contrast  of  their  purple 
and  yellow  silks,  decked  in  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, with  long  weepers  of  black  crape,  that 
were  attached  to  them.  The  multitude  that  was 
now  assembled  defied  all  calculation  ;  yet  the 
procession  met  with  no  obstruction  in  its  course. 
It  continued  to  go  along  Oxford-road,  until  it 
arrived  at  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  from 
whence  it  proceeded  into  Piccadilly.  A  great 
many  persons,  anxious  to  head  the  procession 
before  its  arrival  at  Hyde-park-corner,  rode  or 
Tan  down  North  Audley-street,  and  the  streets 
intervening  between  that  and  Park-lane  ;  and  it 
was  curious  to  observe  from  some  point^where 
these  streets  intersected  one  another,  live  or  six 
ydense  columns  of  people,  hastening  down  at  once 
through  as  many  streets,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Piccadilly  in  as  little  time  as  possible.     Other 
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individuals  were  not  so  fortunate :  for,  seeinff  the 
great  concourse  of  equestrians,  and  vehicles  of 
every  imaginable  variety,  that  almost  choked  up 
Park-lane,  they  ran  to  Cumberland-gate,  in  the 
expectation  of  getting  through  the  Park.  The 
gate,  however,  proved  to  be  impractical)le  ;  it 
was  locked,  and  a  chain  was  drawn  across  it. 
We  did  not  see  a  single  soldier  near  the  place^ 
In  our  way  through  Park-lane,  we  were  struck 
with  the  utter  solitude  of  the  Park.  We  had  al- 
most said  that  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen 
in  it;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  the  Sunday  prome- 
naders,  with  whom  it  is  usually  so  replete,  were 
yesterday  replaced  by  a  small  straggling  party 
of  the  police  horse  patrol,  who  were  riding  up 
and  down  in  undisputed  possession.  Stanhope- 
gate  was  not  merely  blocked  up,  but  the  iron 
gate  was  covered  by  a  complete  fencing  of  deal 
planks. 

Before  the  procession  reached  to  Hyde  park- 
corner,  every  eminence  between  that  and  Knights- 
bridge  barracks  was  thronged  with  spectaJors. 
Doorways,  windows,  and  the  tops  of  houses,  for 
nearly  the  whole  line,  were  crowded  to  excess. 
The  footways  on  both  sides  of  the  road  pre- 
sented a  dense  mass  of  persons,  as  closely 
thronged  together  as  it  was  possible  for  a  moving 
mass  to  be.  But  the  crowd  was  not  confined  to 
the  footways  alone :  the  carriage-road  was  so 
far  encroached  upon  by  pedestrians,  that,  at  a 
first  appearance,  one  would  have  thought  it  im* 
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p^sil^le  the  fmieral  could  Pf»ss{tl|rpu,gj()i^^i^j|ij^l 
pr^^sion  advanced,  however,  waj¥,fM'as^.,g|^^c^ 
^f»li  it  came  through,  thoughHi».ar,iftfip|j^,iT5jQ^ 
oq^t^pact  body  than  it  presented  iiiir(9fli^b§^^^^ 
fj;4>mr  its  first  setting  out.      Before   ij;,  if^jE^t^^ 
I^fwghtsb ridge  barracks,  every  house  and  p|api^^. 
l»}Hichv  commanded  a  view  of  that  situation,  vyas 
o<[jcupied.i    Indeed,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  for 
pi#<j)q*,  frapa  wkkU  ,tp^  yiew   the  proces^i/c^^^.,i|jj 
that  quarter,  that  as  high  as   five  shillings  w^rj^ 
offered  for  a  single  window-seat.     The  curiosit^j 
of: great  numbers  in  this  part  wa^,e^i^^d.l>y^^^tJ^^e 
i;/^ports  which   had  been  spread^^iji^  th^fpornin_fi: 
rgjip^ting  the  pro-r^,oyhe,.fRQ|,ij^l, .,  J;,v^^^ 
^lu^BP/itimV^foi'ted  tl?^li.§./i^j.,F9H.W  be  ma,^^ 
fofl^m^ti^e  opposite  the  barracks,  and  at  ranp- 

tij^f  it  3K&S  rumoured  that   the  spates  would  ,De, 
irafa8Triqx9           .  *   -9^1  «  vmJ  Ion  f^n 

_n J  ^^   „     ^i —  are  oa  oj; 


to  remain  open,  as  they  are  oa  ojxii-* 
narv  occasions.  \\  (;  were,  however,  very  glad 
tp  mid  on  our  aruval  .that  nfither  pi  those  *  ru- 
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time  befo 


had  any  louiidntion. ,  Jbor   a  constd 


vi'  1      4^1  -t  to  -oaiiourifiryy  m\i  Ufiri  0J!\w 

barracks,  the  i^ates  were'iclosely  shut,  ana"  not  a 
T, '.  ,     ,  ounSfl/^dx)!  *fUjO^^J)0'r>-xf 

s()iaier  was  to  be  seen,  excepX  here  and  there  ^ 

few  who  looked  throui;!i  ihaclosea  windows  of  the 

u])])er  apartmeiits.     Vr  lum  the  Dpay, joi  the   pro- 

cession   was   seen    acjvancing  .towards   Ivniffhti^. 

brjdae,  some  ol  the  persons  who  had  taken  tl 

■i»dr   4  .      ,.  r  ,11    ''fi'^  rSlqo^Cf    sdi  ,}-o    j 
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sooner    enjinciatea^  than    ir  was 
a  Ion  DID  msrii  to  lijjq  it#Ji»f*jg 
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loudly  condemned  bj  the  majority  of  the  by* 
standers.     Mr,   Sheriff  Waithman  was  on  horse- 
back in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks,  and 
exerted  himself  very  earnestly  to  suppress  every 
attempt  which   could  lead  to   a  breach  of  the 
peace.       lie   was   assisted    in    his    laudable  en- 
deavours  by   a    gentleman    who   acted    as    his 
Under  Sheriff,  and  by  a  few  other  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  whose  names  we  could   not  collect. 
Wherever  the  Sheriff  went,  he  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  people,  v^'ho  on  every  occasion  paid  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  orders  not  to  disturb  the 
peace.     The    first   outcries   against   the  Guards 
were  very  speedily  put  down.     In  a  short  time, 
however,  they  vyere  renewed  by  a  few  individuals 
who  had  come  on  before  the  procession,  but  who 
had  not  been  present  at  the  previous  expression 
of  disapprobation  by  their  predecessors.  This  in- 
temperate conduct,  we  were  happy  to  observe, 
was  received  with  loud  cries  of  **  Order,  order,** 
and  was   immediately  put  down.     The  persons 
who  had  the  conducting  of  the  procession  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  strenuously  opposed  to  every 
act  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  thousands 
which  could  at  all  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    We  should  here  observe,  that  as  sooa 
as  the  first  expression  of  disapprobation  on  the 
part   of  the    people   was   evinced    t(y»ards  the 
Guards,  they  (the  Guards)  removed  back  from  the 
windows  through  which  they  were  seen.     The 
greater  part  of  them  did  not  again  make  their 

ax 
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appearance.  A  few,  however,  did,. and  it  was  on 
some  of  the  occasions  when  thev  were  observed 
from  the  road,  that  we  noticed  the  expressions  of 
disapprobation  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
When  that  part  of  the  procession  which  may  be 
properly  denominated  the  funeral,  approached 
close  to  the  barracks,  tlie  utmost  silence  was  ob- 
served ;  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  who 
walked  arm  in  arm  in  front  were  uncovered,  as 
were  the  majority  of  the  by-standers.  The  scene 
at  this  instant  was  certainly  very  striking.  Viewed 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks, the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on 
either  side,  was  thronged  as  closely  as  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  be  by  human  beings  congregated 
together.  The  hearses  and  mourning  coaches 
had  receded  a  little  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
stood,  the  parts  above  the  wheels  alone  were  vi- 
sible, and  they  appeared  as  if  floating  in  the 
midst  of  the  thousands  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. From  the  spot  of  which  we  now  speak, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  persons  within 
view  at  both  sides  could  have  been  less  than  from 
70,000  to  80,000,  though  the  exact  numbers  can- 
not of  course  be  ascertained. 

From  Knightsbridge,  the  procession  moved  on 
in  the  same  order,  till  it  reached  Kensington. 
Here  there  was  a  halt  for  some  moments,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  the 
immense  multitudes  which  had  there  assembled. 
Not  an  eminence  from  which  a  view  could  be 
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commaiided  was  left  unoccupied.  Here  also  the 
utmost  good  order  prevailed  among  the  crowds 
who  formed,  as  well  as  among  those  who  wit- 
nessed, the  procession.  It  was  every  where  re- 
ceived in  a  solemn  and  becoming  manner.  It  then 
moved  on  from  Kensington  to  Hammersmith.  The* 
houses  along  the  road  were  ail,  as  elsewhere,  lined 
with  spectators,  who  exhibited,  if  not  a  strong,  at 
leas^  a  decent  sympathy  with  the  melancholy 
pageant  which  was  passing  before  them.  In 
many  places  the  hedges  were  also  filled  with 
groups  of  observers.  About  foiir  o'clock  the' 
procession  arrived  at  Hammersmith.  The  bell 
of  the  church  began  to  toll  as  soon  as  it  entered 
into  the  town,  and  did  not  cease  till  both  the  cof^ 
fins  were  placed  within  its  walls.  The  body'  of 
Francis  was  the  first  which  reached  the  churcli-' 
yard ;  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  there,  preparation^ 
were  made  for  taking  it  out  of  the  hearse.  Thb 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  procession  ad- 
vanced first,  followed  by  the  two  banner  men. 
Then  came  a  plateau  of  plumes — of  which  the 
Government  did  not  furnish  one  at  the  «  decent, 
proper,  and  becoming'  funeral  of  the  Quefn  of 
England.  It  was  carried  by  a  person  in  d^p 
mourning,  and  was  followed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  coffin,  who  were  eight  in  number.  A  ricli 
pall — and  here  again  the  difference  between  ihe 
funerals  of  these  two  poor  mechanics,  and  that  of 
the  late  Consort  of  the  most  potent  monarch, 
George   IV.   presented  itself  to  the  mind— was 
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tticoivn  over  the  coffin,  and  thrown  o^er  utM^ith 
a  decency  and  solemnitj  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the    scene   which   was  exhibited    a 
i^hort  tin^e   before   at   Harwich.      Such    of   the 
mourners  as  were  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
5^me  next,  and  appeared  to  excite  a  strong  in- 
terest amongst  the  crowds  who  were  assembled 
in  the  church-yard.     As   soon  as  they  had  ef- 
^cted    their   entrance,  which  they  did  by  the 
;^uth  gate,  that  gate  was  closed,  to  prevait  a 
iiresh   influx  of  strangers  upon  those  who  were 
already  assembled   there,  and  who  tilled  every 
inch  of  vacant  ground  that  was  to  be  found  within 
the  yard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  walls  and  trees 
.^yhich  surround  it,     The  clergyman,  as  is  usual, 
^et  the  corpse  at  the  church  gate,  and  read  ov^er 
it  the  solemn  commencement  of  our  burial  serficp, 
*  J.  am,  the  resurrection  and  the  life,*    &c.  .&c. 
At  that  moment,  as  if  by  general  consent,  every 
head  was  uncovered,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
lieai'd  among  the  immense  multitudes  thus   con- 
nected, except  that  of  the  trumpets  accompanying 
^^he  procession,  which  played  a  funeral  psaim. 
The  whole  scene  was  impressive.     It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  collect  the  same  persons 
again  together,  and  to  influence  them  with  a  si- 
milar feeling  with  that  which  at  that  moment  ac- 
tuated them.  The  coffin  and  its  bearers  proceeded 
at  a  slow  pace  through  the  midst  of  them,  calling 
}^l^th    their   i^marks  at  every  step.     At  last  at 
j^feached  the  o^^jrch  porch,  into  whit^h  it  was  pre- 
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«4j^dfed^by-t1fe  tM^'banners.  As  soon  as  the  brfrty  jW 
'i^rrtiicis  had  been  placed  on  the  rude  kind  <if  Scaf- 
fold which  was  prepared  in  tlje  interior  of  flrti 
"feburbh  for  its  reception,  orders  were  sent  "to 
admit  into  the  church-yard  the  body  of  Hotl^y) 
wliich  for  a  few  moments  had  b«en  v^a^irt^^ 
the  entrance  of  it.  '  It^asnUi^Kribidi'int^  the 
chiirch  with  the  same  Orde'r  and  de^fencv,  artd 
lieceived  hy  the  people  in  the  chUrc^i-'iat^ 
with  the  same  feeling,  as  had  been  evinced  b)- 
^thein  in  the  case  of  Francis.  It  iras'fonfid, 'How- 
ever, impossible  to  cloSe  the  g<rte!*,'^#hi6h^Wifd 
been  operted  to  admit  this  part  of  the  jyi'oti^jirfdli'i. 
The  wandib^ar^rs  endeavoured,  btft-^ftl'^v^A, 
to  turn  back  the  wave  of  the'  itidl'fitHitle, 
which  set  in  strong;  against  them.  FiiVdii^g  tHfit 
tobeimpdssible,  they  U'isefy  gave  way'toft  V  nhd 
the  (Consequence  was,  "flMt  immediately  ftfttr- 
/mirds  the  church  iVais  fci'oti'dfed  'in'^tffy  qnk^fcr 
to  excess.  We  Wer^  ibWfoVtu hate  a^"fo^ 'obtain  a 
seat  itt  the  front  gallery,  ahd  on  lod^'fctlig  do^t'n 
into  the  chancel,  we  found  it  to  be  quite  filled 
with  the  mourners  who  belonged  to  the  familv  bf 
the^e  two  linfortunittiD  Victims  of  militai'y'e^^<fu- 
tion.  The  m^ii  w1io  Held'  ilie  two  banners  vi  hl?fi 
'We  have  b'efofe  ii'6'tt(f^tl,  jilaccd  tlienisclV^W" *in 
the"  pew  bC  her  late  Nlajesty,  uhich,  as'w(<ll"^s 
the  pulpit,  was  Covered  with  black  cloth', 'irt'bHIi- 
seqnence  of  her  dfecease.  The  batincHi  thcAi- 
'iselvefe,  Covered  as  they  il^ertJ  W-lth  ct^,  dMi^d 
to  the  picturesque  ai>pc;n"iiice'  of  the  J)hc^,'*ti>id 
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increased  the  geneiel  melancholy  which  had  been 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  escutcheons,  between 
which  they  were  ranged — those  mournful  memo 
rials  of  departed  rojaltj^     On  the  clergyman's 
proceeding  to  read  the  impressive  litany  for  the 
dead,  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  congregation   drew   forth   their 
prayer-books,  and  followed  him  througli  it,  thus 
giving  another  proof,  if  indeed  any  were  wanted, 
that  the  lower  order  of  the   people   of  England 
are  not  the  immoral,  irreligious,  and  infidel  crew, 
which   some  of  the  unfeeling  Pharisees   of  the 
age  wish  to  represent  them.     After  the  funeral 
psalms,  and  that  sublime  and   affecting  chapter 
taken  out  of  the  first  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  had  been  read,  the  two  coffins  were 
carried   to  the  grave.     We  do   not   know,    and 
shall   not  pretend  to  conjecture,  what  feelings 
influenced  the  people  to  such  conduct ;  but  were 
surprised  at   observing  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  numbers  both  of  men  and  women,  to  touch 
the  cofiins  of  the  deceased  as  they  were  conveyed 
from  the  church  to  their  last  home.     If  they  had 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  religious  relics,  and 
had  conceived  the   coffin  to  contain   the  bodies 
of  some  of  the  earliest  martyrs,  they  could   not 
have  touched  them  with  stronger  feelings  of  re- 
gard and  veneration.     The  banners  accompanied 
thqpi  to  the  grave,  and  on  'earth  being  committed 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  aaid  dust  to  dust,'  were 
lowered  over  them  in  the  most   impressive  and 
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affecting  silence.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  fu- 
neral service,  the  different  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased retired  to  the  mourning  coaches  wliicU 
were  waiting  for  them,  attended  by  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  all  present.  It  ought,  how-  ' 
ever,  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  deep  grief  of  the 
children  of  the  deceased  excited  in  some  bosoms 
feelings  which  expressed  themselves  in  an 
angry  manner,  not  altogether  congenial  either 
with  the  place,  or  the  ceremony  which  they  h.id 
just  witnessed.  With  this  exception  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  few,  and  but  a  few  individuals,  every 
thing  which  passed  in  the  church-yard  was 
highly  creditable  to  their  moral  and  religious 
feelings,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  some 
individuals  made,  but  in  vain,  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance among  the  populace  during  the  time 
that  the  funeral  was  in  the  churcli. 

As  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  mourning  coaches 
made  it  known  to  the  multitudes  who  were  col- 
lected in  the  streets  of  Hammersmith,  that  the 
funeral  was  over,  they  began  to  turn  their  steps 
towards  the  metropolis.  It  was  evident  from  their 
orderly  conduct  on  the  roadof  {lammersmitli,that 
unless  some  irritation  was  given  to  them  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Knightsbridge 
barracks,  notliing  would  occur  to  disturb  the 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  whicli  liad  pre- 
vailed on  their  whole  line  of  march  during  the 
day.  iMr. Sheriff  VVailhman,  wliOy  as  our  readers 
will  have  seen,  had  been  most  actively  and  sue- 
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cessfully  employed  during  the  whole  advance  of 
the  procession  in  using  his  influence  to  soothe  the 
irritated  feelings  of  the  people,  posted   himself, 
and  such  of  the  posse  coDiitatus  as  he  had  thought 
proper  to  call   out,  opposite  to  the  barracks,  in 
order  tliat  he  might,  if  possible,    prevail   upon 
them  to  dispense  with  those  expressions  sf  indig- 
nation against  the  Life  Guards,  which  the  people 
thought,  justly,  or  unjustly,   that   the   conduct 
of  that  corps  on  a  recent  occasion   had  richly 
merited.     About  six  o'clock  a  numerous  group  of 
soldiers  planted  themselves  in  a  most  conspicuous 
position  before  the  front  gates  of  their  barracks, 
and  appeared  by  their  behaviour  to  be  challeng- 
ing the  attention  of  the  passengers  to  their  bold 
and  undaunted   demeanor.     Mr.  Sheriff  Waith- 
man,   observing  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
ranged  themselves  on  the  footpath,  along  which 
a  great  part  of  the  crowd  were  certain  to  walk 
in  their  return  from  Hammersmith,   rode  up  to 
them,  and  requested  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
conspicuous  position  in  which   they  had   placed 
themsehes.     The  soldiers  replied  that  they  had 
a  right  to  stand  in  the  position  which  they   then 
occupied,   and  declared  their  resolution  of  not 
moving  from  it.    Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  then  said 
to  them,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  insist,  as  he  was 
justified  in  doing,  upon  their  complying  with  his 
desire  to  remove  from  the  footpath  ;  that  his  sole 
anxiety  was  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  and 
to  effect  that  object  he  would  even  ask  it  of  them 
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as  a  favour  to  retire  to  their  quarters.     Hq  fiir* 
ther  added,  that  if  they  would  oblige  him  upoo, 
that  point,  he  would  order  his  officers  to  arrest 
the  fiirst  man  who  offered  them  an  insult.     Not- 
withstanding this  conciliatory  address,  which,  had 
it  been  complied  with  in  the  first  instance,  would 
have  indisputably  prevented  all  the  commotion 
which  afterwards  ensued,  the  soldiers  persisted 
in  retaining  their  station.     The  worthy  Sheriff, 
then  asked  them  to  give  him  the  name  of  their 
commanding  officer,  that  he  might  communicat^ 
with  him  upon  the  subject.     To  that  proposition . 
the  soldiers,  at  whose  head  was  either  a  corporal 
or  a  Serjeant,  gave  a  most  unqualified  refusj^:, 
Mr.  Waithman  made^  however,  another  attempt 
to  effect  his  object.     He  sent  two  or  three  of  has 
ofiBicers  into  the  barracks  to  find  out  the  gentle*, 
man  i»  command  of  the  regiment,  and  ordered 
th«m  to  deliver  his  respectful  compliments  to 
him,  and  to  state  how  expedient  it  would  be  to 
witiidraw  the  military  fromthe  view  of  the  popu^ 
lace.    If  the  report  of  t|^e,  officers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  answer  which  they  got  from  the  officer . ' 
to   whom  they  delivered  the  Sheriff's   message' 
was,  *Tell  Mr.  Waithman^  your  Sheriff,  ho  may 
go  and  be  damned ;  my  men  shall  stay  wherff"* 
they  are ;  I  will  not  conser|t  to  have  them  mad«j 
prisoners  of/    The  import  of  this  answer  got 
spread  among  the  people,  and  did  not  tend  to  a. 
spirit  of  ponciliation  between  them  and  the  soT*'  ' 
di.r^  Diff^r^^t  group Aept^rmipgj^^^^^^ 
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iti^fsmith  with  feelings  strongly  excited  by  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Francis  and  Honey.  The 
news  of  this  answer  was  not  calculated  to  repress 
that  natural  irritation  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  worthy  Sheriff  saw  this ;  and  in  consequence 
went  up  to  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  and  said  to 
the  men,  '  As  your  commanding  officer  will  not 
give  you  the  orders  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  I,  as 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  to  whom  the  King's  peace 
in  that  county  is  intrusted,  take  upon  myself  to 
act  as  your  commanding  officer,  and  order  you 
to  retire  this  moment  within  the  barracks.  If  not, 
I  shall  look  upon  you  as  responsible  for  all  the 
fatal  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  your 
obstinacy  and  perverseness.'  This  was  said  in 
the  presence  of  several  individuals,  both  civil 
atid  military.  The  soldiers  murmured,  but  at 
last  reluctantly,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
withdrew  within  the  gates.  The  people  imme- 
diately gave  Alderman  Waithman  three  cheers. 
Shortly  after  this  point  had  been  carried,  the 
mourning  coaches  arrived  from  Hammersmith j- 
followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  collected  themselves  in 
the  windows  of  their  respective  apartments, 
laughed  at  them,  in  many  cases  most  loudly,  and, 
in  several,  shook  their  fists  at  the  parties  sur- 
rounding them.  The  populace  retorted  the  in- 
sult by  calling  them  *  Piccadilly  butchers^  cow- 
^d\y  <$Ut-throats,^  &e.,  and  iw)  longter  ctm fined 
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themselves  to  hissing  and  hooting.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Waithman,  whilst  this  scene  was  transacting, 
was  riding  up  and  down  with  his  Under  Sheril^, 
endeavouring  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  people. 
By  threatening  the  more  violent  spirits  that  he 
would  order  his  officers  to  seize  them  in  case  he 
saw  them  insult  the  soldiery,  and  by  using  milder 
arguments  to  the  more  peaceably  inclined,  he 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  accomplishing 
his  object.  The  seeds  of  disturbance  had,  how- 
ever, been  sown  among  the  people,  and  though 
his  presence  prevented  them  from  striking  deep 
root,  they  sprung  up  ^yith  greater  vigour  as  soon 
as  he  retired.  Stones  at  last  began  to  be 
thrown  by  both  parties,  and  so  simultaneously, 
that  it  v^  ould  be  difficult  to  decide  which  were 
the'  aggressors.  In  less  than  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
tent wBrfare^  everal  of  the  soldiers  climbed  over 
the  wall  into  the  street,  and  made  an  attack 
on  the  people,  who,  as  we  were  informed  by 
a  respectable  witness,  though  we  certainly 
did  not  see  the  fact  ourselves,  were  maltreat- 
ing a  drunken  Life  Guardsman,  who  was  stag- 
gering through  the  streets  to  his  quarters,  A 
«^eneral  engagement  ensued  between  this  man's 
comrades  (some  of  whom  were  armed  with 
bludgeons,  but  none  at  this  time  with  swords) 
-ind  the  multitude.  The  success  was  various ;  but 
durin":  the  time  that  it  was  carried  on,  repeated 
Yollies  of  stones  were  hurled  from  the  upper  win- 
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dows  of  the  barracks.     At  last  the  people  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  soldiers  who  had  made 
the  sally.     Their  comrades  in  the  barracks  per- 
ceived that  their  friends  were  defeated,  and  imme- 
diately issued  forth  armed,  some  with  swords,  and 
.  others  with  carbines,  to  assist  them.  It  was  at  that 
■  .i|xact  moment  that  we  ourselves  became  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  scene,  and  we  conceived,  and  are  still 
.^inclined  to  conceive,  that  it  was  at  this  moment 
,^  that  the  affray  really  commenced.  It  was  a  fright- 
<  ^  ful  spectacle.     Soldiers,  some  dressed,  some  in 
^j;  their  undress,  were  seen  bursting  out  of  the  gates 
^{.9/^.,1;beir  barracks,  clambering  over  its  walls,  and 
r,^ pushing,  with  drawn  swords  and  infuriated  looks, 
c^fiinto  the  midst  of  the  unarmed  multitude.   Others 
,,  .were   throwing   stones  and   brickbats  into  the 
|||fi;reet  from  their  private  rooms,  in  much  greater 
j^^g-uantities   than   were  thrown   from  the  street. 
jjjWe   saw   several  people   around  us   struck    by 
^  them.     Some   of  the  people  now  began  to  fly 
^\from  the  unequal  contest  which  they  were  wag- 
i.oi^S%  ^^^^   others   stood   up   to   the   Guards,    in 
^^f^ite  of  their  superiority  of  offensive  weapons, 
with  the  most  undaunted  fortitude.     Blood  was 
^.jflowing  on  both  sides  pretty  freely,  when  Mr. 
.,,  Sheriff  Waithman,  in  whose  absence  this  tumult 
,  ihad  occured,  rode  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
,  ..in  the  very  throng  of  the  contention.     He  endea- 
,  ,^TOurcd  to  part  the  combatants,  who  were  then 
.^,j£ghting  at  that  end  of  the  barracks    which  is 
^j^^earest  to  Hyde-park.    Not  succeeding  immedi- 
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ately  in  his  efforts,  he  turned  back  his  hdrse,  and 
VTas  riding  on  the  foot-path  towards  the  frOnt 
gate  of  the  barracks,  out  of  which  the  nrien  armed 
and  unarmed  kept  continually  issuing.  A»  he 
was  going  along,  he  found  another  party  scuffling 
with  the  militarj.  He  immediately  ordered  them 
to  desist,  and  contrived  to  sejjarate  the  corporal 
or  sergeant,  with  whom  he  had  been  before  con- 
versing at  the  gate,  and  who,  from  the  conver- 
sation which  he  had  held  with  him,  most  have 
known  him  as  the  Sheriff — a  point  that  is  material 
to  keep  in  mind — from  the  conflict  in  which  he 
was  engaging.  The  worthy  Sheriff  immediately 
desired  him  to  return  to  his  quarters,  and  to  induce 
his  companions  to  return  ;  the  answer  which  the 
inan  made  him  was  to  slip  aside  and  knock  down 
an  individual  who  was  standing  near  him.  Still 
the  Sheriff  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  retire, 
and  whilst  he  was  doing  so,  a  young  officer,  in 
plain  clothes,  came  up,  and,  if  we  saw  rightly* 
attempted  to  shoulder  theSheriff  off  the  foot-path. 
The  corporal,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  took 
courage  upon  seeing  this  outrage,  and  immedi- 
ately seized  the  SlierifTs  horse  by  the  bridle,  say- 
ing to  him,  '  Damn  you,  IMl  soon  show  you  the 
way  off  the  foot-path.'  Mr.  VVaithman,  around 
whom  there  were  no  more  than  fire  or  six  of  his 
officers,  all  of  whom  were  struck  and  wonnde<l 
by  the  military,  seeing  himself  thus  assaulted,  hit 
the  individual  thus  wilfully  impeding  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  a  heavy  blow 
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on  the  top  of  the  cap  with  a  riding  stick  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  The  blow  stunned  the  man, 
but  others  of  his  comrades  forced  the  Sheriff  and 
his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  every  person  who  witnessed 
the  transaction,  either  from  the  streets  or 
the  neighbouring  houses,  must  have  expected 
to  have  seen  Mr.  Waithman  murdered.  T'wo 
or  three  ruffians  —  for  they  deserve  not  the 
name  of  soldiers  —  ran  at  him  with  their  pointed 
swords  ;  his  officers  turned  them  aside  ;  another 
was  seen  at  the  same  moment,  after  having  first 
deliberately  taken  a  cartridge  out  of  his  pouch, 
and  primed  and  loaded  his  carbine,  to  place  it 
against  his  shoulder,  and  to  take  deliberate  aim 
at  the  worthy  Alderman.  Whilst  the  carbine  was 
in  that  situation,  a  Sheriff's  officer  of  the  name 
of  Levi,  ran  up,  and  knocked  the  ruffian  down. 
The  struggle  continued  a  few  minutes  afterr 
wards,  and  then  suddenly  closed,  the  men  re- 
tiring, as  we  understood,  by  the  command  of 
their  officers  to  the  barracks.  The  Sheriff  was 
then  fully  occupied  in  calming  the  spirits  of  the 
enraged  multitude,  many  of  whom,  even  while 
the  struggle  was  at  the  hottest,  applied  to  him 
to  know  whether  they  had  a  right  to  repel  the  * 
brutal  force  which  was  brought  against  them, 
adding,  that,  if  they  had,  and  he  would  lead  them 
on,  they  were  ready  to  die  by  his  side.  Of  course,  , 
the  sheriff's  answer  to  these  applications,  was  M 
au  injunction  to  those  who  made  them  to  keep  ,1 
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themselves  quiet,  and  disperse.  That,  however, 
was  advice  not  always  very  palatable ;  for  the 
irritation  which  these  events  had  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  not  likely  to  cease  iinme<' 
diately.  They  stayed,  therefore,  for  a  considem 
able  time  before  the  barraks,  hooting  the  mili- 
tary, and  loading  them  with  every  term  of  vitu- 
peration that  the  English  language  could  afford 
them.  The  women  who  were  in  the  streets,  ami 
who  had  eitherwalked  or  ridden  to  Hammersmith 
to  see  what  occurred  there,  were  particularly 
violent  in  the  language  which  they  used  towards 
them.  This  circumstance  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Sheriff  to  remain  riding  up  and  down  the 
road  till  nearly  eight  o'clock,  to  prevent  the  ac» 
cumulation  of  crowds  before  the  barracks.  Th\s 
he  was  at  lasf  enabled  to  accomplish,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  the  influence  which  his 
conduct  in  the  affray  with  the  Life  Guards  had 
given  him  with  the  multitude.  Hy  eight  o'clock 
the  streets  about  Knightsbridge  were  compara- 
tively cleared,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity  occurred, 
save  that  which  has  been  just  recorded.  . 

Fortunately,  there  was  not  any  person  mortally 
wounded  in  the  affray  ;  though  several  of  the 
people  received  heavy  contusions,  and  some  se- 
vere cuts.  Several  of  the  Guards  were  bleeding 
copiously  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  when  they 
were  called  into  their  quarters. 
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DIS3IISSAL  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON,  AND  SKETCH  OF 

Ills    LIFE.  t 

The  gallant  Major  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson       I 
considered  it  his  duty  to  pay  his  last  tribute  of      | 
respect  to  the  memory  of  her  Majesty,  and  for      • 
this  purpose,  with  many  other  highly  respectable 
characters,  attended  the  Funeral ;  and  for  that 
offence  (as  it  was  supposed)  his  Majesty  thought 
proper  to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  rank  in 
the  army,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

'•  WAR  OFFICE,  September  17,  1821. 

♦*  MEMORANDUM. — The  King  has  been  pleased  to  remove 
M?ijor  General  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson  from  his  Majesty's 
^rvice/' 

And  a  respectable  journal  of  that  period,  thus 
accounts  for  the  event, 

"  The  Gazette  of  Tuesday  contains  an  oflicial 
notification  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  dismissal  from 
the  army.  One  rumour  is,  that  Ministers  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  that  the  obstacles  so  persever- 
jngly  opposed  by  the  people  on  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  funeral  to  the  progress  of  the  procession 
along  the  route  prescribed  by  Ministers,  owed 
their  orign  and  effect  to  Sir  Robert's  suggestions. 
The  following,  however,  has  been  given  in  the 
military  circles  as  the  accredited  cause  of  the 
dismissal : 

"  On  the  day  of  the  Queen's  funeral,  at  the 
time  the  procession  was  approaching  Cumber- 
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land-gate,andafterthefiringbythemilitarjratthe 
people  had  commenced,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rode 
up  to  Captain  Oakes,  then  on  duty  near  Cumber- 
land-gate, and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  which 
he  said  '  was  disgraceful  to  the  regiment,  and 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  service/  Captain 
Oakes  replied,  *  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  I  know  you 
perfectly  well,  but  I  shall  enter  into  no  discus- 
sion with  you  at  present.  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
and  my  men  will  do  theirs.*  Nothing  further 
passed  on  that  occasion.  On  the  following  day 
Captain  Oakes  submitted  the  occurrence  to  the 
other  officers  of  the  regiment,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  opinion  on  the  course  which  it  became  him, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  to  pursue  on  the  subject.  He 
was  willing  to  regard  the  affair  as  one  ofapersonal 
nature,  solely  affecting  himself,  and  only  required 
their  sanction  to  take  immediately  the  proper 
measures  to  obtain  reparition.  The  other  officers 
of  the  regiment,  however,  refused  to  allow  a 
transaction  which  they  considered  to  imply  a 
general  reflection  on  the  regiment,  to  be  adjusted 
on  the  terms  of  a  private  difference,  and  would 
not  consent  that  Captain  Oakes  should  take  th6 
affair  upon  himself  in  the  manner  proposed.  A 
statement  of  what  occurred  at  Cumberland-gate 
between  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Captain  Oakes 
was  in  consequence  drawn  up,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Duke  of  York.    His  Royal  Highness,  on 
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receiving  it,  caused  a  private  inquiry  into  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  to  be  instituted,  and 
having  found  them  established  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  referred  the  whole  affair  to  the  King,  who  in 
consequence  caused  his  Royal  pleasure  to  be  de- 
clared that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  should  be  dis^. 
missed  the  service.  j 

;  The  following  account,  although  published  at 
the  same  time,  is  in  some  respects  different :  q 
"When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  heard  the  pistol 
shots,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  go  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  them.  His  friends  would  have  de- 
tained him,  from  considering  that  his  presence  at 
such  a  scene  might,  like  many  other  innocent 
^nd  well  meant  acts,  be  liable  to  malicious  con- 
struction. This,  Sir  Robert  W^ilson  declared  to 
be  unworthy  his  regard,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  one  life,  or  dissuading  the  mi- 
litary from  the  smallest  exercise  of  violence.  He 
therefore  accosted  the  commanding  officer,  simply 
asking  him  whether  it  was  by  his  orders  that  the 
soldiers  fired  ?  The  officer  replied,  '  No.'  Sir 
Robert  then  begged  him  '  for  God's  sake  to  inter- 
fere and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood/  The 
firing  did,  as  our  informants  have  assured  us, 
cease  almost  immediately,  and  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  officers." 

TJits  event  having  excited  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  the  gallant 
iG^aier^J,. has. been  long  kaown,  to  the  country 
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as  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  patriotic  statesman,  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  him  may  not  proVe 
uninteresting. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  born  in  London,  in  1778, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  scientific  world'. 
Sir  Robert  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
of  Winchester  and  Westniinster,  and  at  the  earlj 
age  of  fifteen,  having  a  strong'  predilection  foi* 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  went  to  the  Continent,* 
where  the  Duke  of  York  was  then  enjirai^ed  on 
service,  and   his   Royal   Highness   was   pleased, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  Bosville,  of  the  Guards,  who  was  a 
short  time  before  killed  at  Lincelles,  to  appoiii^ 
youiig  Wilson  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  15th   Light 
Dragoons,     Here  he  served  during  the  campaigll' 
of  1793  on  the  Continent,  and  was  one  of  thos*^ 
officers  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  Germany  gave 
a  gold  medal,  and  subsequently  the  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  IMaria  Theresa,  with  the  dignity  of  Bardill 
of  the  German  Empire,  for  their  conduct  at  the 
affair  of  Villars  en  Couchie,  where,  with  About 
300  men,   they   defeated   the   left   wing   of  the 
Frencli   army,  with   great  sluugliter,  and  sared 
the  Emperor   from    falling  a   prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  1797,  Sir  Robert  returned  to  England  \.  ii!i 
the  British  cavalry  ;  and  the  year  fallowing  mar- 
ried Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Hedforcf, 
and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  Adam  Williamson.     In 
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17S8,  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  Sir  Robert  served 
in  that  country  as  aid-de-camp  to  general  St. 
John.  On  the  expedition  to  Holland  he  again 
embarked  on  foreign  service,  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  1799,  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  corps  by  a  gallant  charge  upon  a  body 
of  five  hundred  French  cavalry,  and  the  recovery 
of  some  British  guns  in  their  possession.  When 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  preparing,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  expedition  which  afterwards 
went  against  Egypt,  Sir  Robert  was  appointed 
to  a  majority  in  Hompesch*s  regiment,  in  order  to 
take  the  command  of  the  detached  ordered  for 
that  service ;  but  as  he  went  by  lan^,  and  was 
detained  at  the  Austrian  army  some  time,  he  did 
not  join  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  the  bay  of  Marrno- 
rica.  In  Egypt,  Sir  Robert  was  the  ofiicer  who 
arranged  the  capitulation  with  the  commander 
of  the  French  convoy  in  the  desert.  Living  inti- 
mately with  General  Abercrombie  and  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Hutchinson,  as  well  as  with  the  Captain 
"Pacha,  Sir  Robert  appeared  in  several  conspi- 
cuous situations  throughout  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. On  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  he  em- 
barked with  General  Cradock  upon  a  new  service, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  was  said  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  He  then  went  to  Toulou,  where,  in 
the  Lazaretto,  he  was  understood  to  have  col- 
lected those  matenals  which  he  used  in  describ- 
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ing  the  personal  conduct  of  Buonapaate,  in  his 
work  upon  the  Expedition  to  Egypt.  Sir  Ro- 
bert was  not  at  that  time  content  that  the  charges 
he  adduced  against  Buonaparte  should  feel  their 
own  way  in  his  book,  but  he  delivered  to  the  late 
King,  and  also  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  copies  of  his  work,  and  chivalrously 
offered  to  prove  his  charges  before  any  public 
tribunal. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  subse- 
quently proved,  that  our  too  zealous  soldier  and 
^  author  had  been  imposed  upon  ;  whether  by  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  Great  Britain  was  never 
distinctly  known.  The  narrative,  nevertheless, 
had  a  powerful  effect  at  the  tiiao. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  purchased  a 
Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  which 
however  soon  after  the  peace,  was  reduced.  Sir 
Robert,  from  that  time,  remained  on  half-pay, 
until  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  the  Volun- 
teer and  Yeomanry  corps  in  the  Western  district; 
but  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  which 
precluded  him  from  having  any  command  of  the 
Volunteers  or  Yeomanry,  even  in  case  of  invasion, 
he  resigned  that  appointment,  and  soon  after- 
wards wrote  .his  pamphlet,  entitled,  "An  En- 
quiry, &c.  into  the  present  state  of  the  Military 
Force."  In  December  1804,  he  was  gazetted,  on 
full  pay,  as  Lieutei\ant-Colonel  of  the  I9th  Light 
Dragoons. 
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From  tbat  period  Sir  Robert  Wilson  remained 
with  his  corps  at  the  several  stations  allotted  to 
it,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsula 
war  gave  new  opportunities  for  displaying  the 
prowess  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Sir  Robert  Wilson  appeared  in  his  military 
capacity  in  both  countries  ;  but  in  Portugal  he 
had  an  appointment  in  marshalling  the  newly 
raised  Portuguese  militia,  or  levies,  drawn  to- 
gether for  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  he 
acquired  considerable  credit  for  the  state  of 
discipliiie  to  which  he  Brought  them,  and  for 
the  consummation  of  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, Lord  Be  resford  acquired  such  just  celebrityt 
After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  whicli,  however 
well  fought,  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
retreat  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
French  general,  Victor,  advanced  through  Estre^ 
madura,  intending  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Wellington.  His  movements  were  said  to  have 
displayed  consummate  military  skill,  and  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  their  progress.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  encounter  the  ad- 
vance of  Victor's  corps,  which  was  of  conside- 
rable force,  with  his  small  body  of  Portuguese, 
then  denominated  the  Lucitanian  Legion.  Sir 
Robert  stopped  Victor  for  several  days  at  the 
pass  of  Banos,  and  thereby  performed  an  im-* 
portant  service  to  the  British  retreating  armr. 
Lord  Wellington,  in  his  despatch,  alluding  to 
that  exploit,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
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of  Sir  Robert,  whom,  howeveri  he  sfrled  "a  par- 
tizan  officer'* — anameiinee  that  time  often'ap- 
plied  to  the  gallant  individual  in  question. 

Sir  Robert  was  not  much  in  the  Portuguese 
campaign  subsequently  to  the  brilliant  affair  at 
Banos,  and  some  time  after  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, not  to  remain  inactive,  but  to  attend  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Monarchs,  about  to 
change  the  scenes  of  hostility  with  Buonaparte, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe.  Sir  Robert,  in  thexa- 
pacity  of  Military  Correspondent  to  the  British 
Government,  was  present  at  the  several  despe- 
rate conflicts  between  the  Russian  and  French 
armies  in  the  campaigns  of  1811  and  1812,  and 
in  many  instances  volunteered  his  services  in  so 
distinguished  a  manner  as  to  receive  repeated 
marks  of  favour  from  the  Sovereigns  in  the  field. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  invested  with  an  order 
of  honour,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  soon  after  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  French  army  frt>m  Moscow,  w:ig 
recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by  general  (af. 
terwards  Lord)  Stewart,  brother  of  the  ])resent 
Marquess  of  Londonderry.  From  tliat  period. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  remained  unemployed,  and 
mixed  much  in  the  political  societies  of  Paris 
and  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  politics 
of  the  parties  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
administration.     He  occasionally  employed  his 
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Jpen  upon  topics  connected  with  the  militarj 
politic*  of  his  country :  his  last  work,  published 
in  1811  (with  the  exception  of  a  Letter  to  his  ' 
constituents,  printed  in  1818,)  was  upon  the  po- 
licy and  power  of  Russia,  and  calculated  to  call 
the  attention  of  England  to  the  ambition  and 
enterprise  of  that  great  northern  power.  ■,, 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  was,  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
missal from  the  army,  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  and 
respected,  and  where  a  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  to  indemnify  him  from  the  cruel  measures 
adopted  against  him.^ 

Sir  Robert  had  then  an  amiable  wife  and  eight 
children — his  lady  and  his  eldest  daughter  both - 
blind  !  On  his  Trial-f  at  P^ris  in  181 6,  his  advo-  * 
cate,  M.  Dupin,  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
strains  of  just  panegyric.  The  following  is  a^ 
short  extract  from  the  learped  gentleman's  speech  ; 
on  the  occasion. 

.**Now  gentlemen  you  will  be  astonished  to. 


*  At  the  time  this  was  written,  Nov.  30th,  1821,  that  subscrip- 
tion was  rapidly  going  on  throughout  the  country,  and.  then  ' 
amounted  to  about  8,000/. 

t  The  detail  of  the  humane  part  which  this  worthy  man  took 
in  the  escape  of  Lavalette  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  work. 
The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  an  account  of  it,  by  referring 
i(^"T7ie  Accusation,' E.vam'matlon,  and  Trial,  at  length,  of  Sir 
Robert  TVilson,  Capt.  Hutchinson,  and  31.  Bruce,  Esq.  at  Paris, 
for  the  Escape  of  M.  Lavalette  from  prison,  Sfc."  published  by 
the  Author  of  the  present  work  in  1816.  _  ?b 
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find,  that  this  man  who  has  been  represented  a« 
the  enemy  of  all  Europe,  is  one  of  those  indivi^ 
duals  of  whom  Europe  has  most  reason  to  be 
proud,  and  who  has  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the   good  cause.     It  is  time  tliat  I 
should  explain  to  you  the  hieroglyphics  of  honour 
which  he  w  ears  on  his  breast.     Wilson  is  not  one 
of  those  dishonest  possessors,  who,  when  interro- 
gated respecting  the  cause  of  their  possession, 
can  only    reply,    I   possess   because   I    possess : 
possideo  quia  possideo.     He  can  render  an  account 
of  all  his  rewards,  because  he  can  render  an  ac» 
count  of,all  his  services.  He  wears  the  decoration! 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  St.  Anne,  St.   George,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  the  Tower  and  the  Sword,  the 
Crescent,  &c.  &c. ;  because  he  has  served  with 
honour  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land, Ireland,  the  Helder,  Egypt,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy : 
because  he  has  been   charged  with  important 
missions  to  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburgh,  &c. 
&c.  Wilson  fought  in  Spain  againt  Buonaparte, 
whose  progress  he  powerfully  contributed  to  im- 
pede, by  recruiting  the  Portuguese  Legion,  the 
forming  of  which  had  such  an  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  in  the  Spanish 
war  that  he  knew  Marshal  Ney :  he  does  not 
fear  to  avow  that  he  was  defeated   by  that  com- 
mander ;  but  in  his  defeat,  he  had  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  thus  originated  that  interest,  which  has  since 
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been  attributed  to  political  considerations,  though 
it  had  its  source  in  the  purest  gratitude.     When 
Moreau  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  Wilson  was  near 
that  general,  and  he  was  the   first  to  raise  him 
and  to  offer   him  assistance.     Wilson  has  ren- 
dered services  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
he  has  even  had  the  good  fortune  to  have   been 
serviceable  to  the  King  of  France  ;  and  surely 
that  Monarch,  whose  heart  is  so  mindful,  has  not 
forgotten  him.     To  render  you  more    fully  ac- 
.  quainted  with  the  character  of  General  Wilson, 
that  enemy  of  the  repose  of  Europe !  and  to  prove 
to  you  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  permit  me  to  read  some  of  the 
letters,   in   which    those   Sovereigns   themselves 
deign  to  render  homage  to  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish   him.      Here  is   my  evidence 
for  the  defence  ;  Kings  are  the  witnesses  !   [After 
reading  the  letters,   M.  Dupin   resumed.]  This 
last  letter*  bears  evidence  to  Wilson's  goodness 
of  heart,  and  the  testimony  is  justified  by  facts. 
Jn  1808  some  French  prisoners  were  threatened 
at  Oporto  by  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  infuriated 
armed  peasants,  to  the  number  of  forty  thou- 
sand.    Wilson  opposed  the  outrage  of  the  lat- 
ter with  a  small  party  of 'English  troops,  and 
a  portion  of  his  legion.     He  repressed  their  vio- 
lence, by  holding  out  to  them  the  fear  of  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  in  case  they  should  presume 
so  far  to  violate  the  law  of  nations ;  and  after  thirty 

*  The  letter  of  Prince  Metternich,  dated  January  4/1814.'"' 
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SIX  hours  of  imminent  danger,  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  Spanish  division,  he  succeeded  in  se- 
curing to  the  French  prisoners  a  free  passage  to 
the  port.  At  the  battle  of  Tarutina,  near  Moscow, 
Sir  Robert  saved  the  life  of  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 
de  Feltre :  he  kept  him  at  his  quarters,  showed  him 
the  greatest  attentioji,  provided  him  with  money, 
and  offered  to  procu i  e  his  liberty.    The  nephew  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  was  then  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Oudinot,  having  been  made  prisoner  at  the 
passage  of  the  Beresiiia,  Sir  Robert  provided  him 
with  half  of  his  own  money  and  clothes,  and  saved 
him  the  journey  to  Siberia,     When  M.  Desge- 
nettes,  physician   in   chief  to  the  French  army, 
recovered  his  liberty   at  Wilna,   he  was   solely 
indebted  for  it  to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Ge- 
neral Wilson.     M.  Desgenettes  was  the  only  pri- 
soner  to  whom  that  favour  was  granted.     Not 
satisfied  with  this,  our  hero   presented  him  with 
two  hundred  ducats,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
unfortunate  French.     Independently  of  this  ge- 
neral benevolence,  his  humanity  was  manifested, 
during  this  campaign,  by  numerous  private  acts 
of    service,   rendered   particularly    to    Generals 
Normand  and  De  la  Iloussaye,  to  M.  Fontanges, 
to  M.  Durfort,  of  the  house  of  Duras,  &c.  &c.     I 
only  speak  of  the  acts  of  benevolence,  of  which 
Frenchmen  hare  been  tlie  object,  because  they 
are  of  a  nature  to  interest  you  more :  but  Wilson 
has   not  shown  himself    less   generous   towards 
the  unfortunate  of  other  nations.  An  unfortunate 
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person,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  a  right  to  rely 
upon  his  heart.  Wilson  is  such  as  I  have  described 
him — brave,  humane,  and  liberal." 

Numerous  are  the  existing  official  testimonies 
to  the  character  and  bravery  of  this  chivalrous 
and  magnanimous  officer :  the  following  are  only 
a  small  portion  of  them  : 

General.' — I  experience  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  autho^ 
rised  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  desirous  of: 
giving  you  an  especial  proof  of  the  esteem  with  which  you  have 
inspired  him,  as  well  by  your  military  services,  as  by  your  up- 
right conduct  during  your  residence  at  his  head-quarters  (your, 
departure  from  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  contemplates  with  re- 
gret) has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the  Cross  of  a  Com-' 
mander  of  his  Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  • 

Required  b)  my  situation  as  Chancellor  of  this  Order,  to 
transmit  to  you  his  insignia  of  it,  I,  at  the  same  time,  congratu- 
late myself  in  having  the  opportunity  to  repeat  those  expressions 
of  friendship  and  attachment  which  I  have  so  long  entertained  for 
you;  which  are  fully  participated  in  by  the  army,  that  has  so 
often  witnessed  your  brilliant  behaviour,  and  not  less  so,  by  such 
of  my  countrymen  as  have  had  the  means  of  appreciating  duly  the 
ties  of  your  heart. — Receive,  my  dear  General,  the  assurances 
of  my  great  and  inviolable  regard. 

Friiourg,  Jan.  4,  1814.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 


Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  K.  B.  to  his  Majesty's  prinr* 
cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated 
Imperial  H^ad-quarters,  Schweidnitz,  3Qth  May, 
1813. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  send  your  Lordship  the  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  on  the  27th  instant,  to  Viscount 
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Cathcart.     The  circumstances  detailed  In  the  commaulcatlon,  I 
hope,  will  justify  my  having  taken  this  step. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)         C.  STEWART,  Lieut-Gea. 
To  Viscount  Castlereagh,  &e.  &c.  &e. 

Imperial  Head-quarters,  Strigau,  27th  Afatf,  1813, 
My  Lord,— I  hope  I  do  not  exceed  the  line  of  my  duty,  in 
ofl&cially  representing  to  your  Excellency  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion and  honour  that  has  been  Conferred  on  Brigadier- General 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  camp,  in 
the  front  of  Jauer,  this  morning.  It  is  so  grateful  a  task  to  wit- 
ness the  merits  of  a  brother  officer  justly  rewarded,  and  there  is 
so  much  in  the  manner  in  which  the  honour  was  conferred  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  I  hope  I  shall  stand  excused  in  detail- 
ing to  your  Excellency  so  signal  a  testimonial  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  approbation  of  the  services  of  thjs  officer. 

Your  Excellency  having  left  Jauer  before  the  Emperor'* 
intentions  of  seeing  the  troops  in  bivouac,  near  that  plac^j 
was  known,  I  rode  out  in  the  suite  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
who  went  along  the  line,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  soldiers. 

The  Emperor  took  a  favourable  moment,  when  he  wa?  sur-. 
rounded  by  his  General  and  Staff  Officers,  in  the  front  of  the 
troops,  to  call  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  him,  and  to  address  to 
him  a  most  flattering  speech,  in  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  stated 
that  he  appreciated  his  services,  gallantry,  and  zeal,  through- 
out the  whole  war,  as  they  deserved  ;  that,  in  testimony  of 
which,  he  had  determined  to  confer  on  him  the  Third  Class  of 
the  Order  of  St.  George,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  doing 
it  in  tlie  most  gratifying  manner.  He  then  directed  General 
Augerauffsky  to  take  his  Cross  from  his  neck,  and  he  delivered 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  The  gracious  manner,  the  well-chosen 
moment,  and  the  pride  I  felt,  that  one  of  our  companions  in 
arms  should  be  thus  decorated,  in  front  of  the  allied  army,  will 
justify  me,  I  trust,  if  my  feelings  have  led  me  improperly  to 
dptail  these  circumstances  to  your  Excellency. 
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Brigadier-General  Sir  Robert  Wilson  received  the  Cross  from 
his  Imperial  Majesty  until  the  pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  should  be  known . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
CHARLES  STEWART,  Lieut-Gen. 
His  Excellency  General  Viscount  Cathcart,  K.  T.  fee 


Preshurg,  i\th  of  Dec.  1813  (5M  of  Jan.  1814). 
Generai,  Wilson, — At  the  moment  when  a  new  destination 
requires  you  to  leave  those  armies  where  I  have  so  often  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  in  person,  and  to  render  justice  to  your 
3eal  and  distinguished  valour,  I  am  desirous  of  giving  you  a 
further  proof  of  my  satisfaction,  by  decorating  you  with  the  ac- 
companying insignia  of  my  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class* 
The  brave  men  with  whom  you  have  so  often  fought  will  regret 
your  absence.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember 
your  courage  and  indefatigable  exertions,  and  sliall  witness  with 
pleasure  (should  circumstances  permit  it)  your  return  among  your, 
old  fellow  soldiers.  '        AtEXANDER. 

-^^'"•^  ..u  :;L,cJ-<.:.   :iia.):  ^^^^^^  /^j,  g,  1820;     ' 

SiB-^You  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  letter  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  per- 
mit you  to  accept  and  wear  the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  conferred 'on  you  by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I 
experience  great  satisfaction  in  conveying  to  you  the  knowledge 
of  this  permission;  the  honour,  fare  and  valuable  as  it  is,  you 
have  nobly  merited ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  posses^  a  title 
to  any  higher  distinction,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  I  have  to  acknowledge,  in  common  with  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  your  services,  the  justice  of 
your  claims  even  to  additional  honour  and  reward. 
I  am,  with  great  truth.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)         ABERDeM/ 
To  Major-Geneial  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  K,  M.  T.  &c.  &c,  &c. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  TO  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON- 
Horse-Guards,  Jan.  24,  1815. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
21st  inst.  with  its  enclosnres  j  and  in  assuring  you  of  the  fa- 
vourable manner  in  which  I  am  impressed  by  the  merit  of  your 
zealous  and  distinguished  services,  I  have  to  convey  the  expre«« 
sion  of  my  regret  that  the  principle  of  limitation  under  which  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  has  been  extended,  did  not  admit  of  your  nam« 
being  included.  The  invidious  difficulties  which  were  appre- 
hended as  being  likely  to  arise  from  a  system  of  individual  selec- 
tion, upon  the  first  establishmemt  of  a  distinction  which  neces- 
sarily possessed  a  limitation,  rendered  it  expedient  that  a  line 
should  be  drawn  to  guide  the  decision,  where  so  wide  a  field  of 
merit  was  brought  under  the  Prince  Regent's  consideration.  This 
limited  line  did  not  embrace  a  period  when  you  were  materially 
employed  with  the  British  army;  and  having  by  your  distin- 
guished conduct  obtained  the  honours  and  distinctions  of  all  the 
foreign  armies  with  which  you  have  so  eminently  served,  I  felt 
comparatively  satisfied,  under  the  impression,  that,  in  your  case, 
the  nature  of  the  principle  adopted  would  be  apparent  to  yourself 
and  your  friends.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  upon  future  occa- 
sions, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  bring  your  name  under  the  Prince 
Regent's  consideration  not  only  for  professional  distinction,  but 
as  a  candidate  for  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief. 
Major-General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  &c, 

*'Such  was  the  man  whom  the  King  del ighted"—» 
not  to  honour;  but  to  deprive  of  all  those  well 
deserved  honours— and  all  tiiat  renown  which 
the  whole  of  civilized  Europe  had  most  justly 

awarded  him. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  that  portion  of  Sir  Robert 
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Wilson's  life  which  more  immediately  applies  to 
the  present  narrative. 

When  this  meritorious  officer  was  suddenly  de- 
prived, (and  that  witliout  the  slightest  inquiry, 
or  even  so  much  as  a  formal,  or  indeed  any  charge 
brought  against  him,)  of  his  commission,  he  was 
at  Paris  ;  and  on  seeing  this  ungracious  notifica- 
tion, in  about  a  week  after,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  constituents,  the  Electors  of 
Southwark : 

Gentlemen, —  An    order,    in   liis    Majesty's    name,    has    re- 
moved me  from  the  British  army.     You  have  read  my  condem^ty>J 
nation  3  and  I  cannot  suflfer  another  post  to  pass,  without  as-" 
suring  you,  that  ray  demand  for  charge  and  trial  was  instantly 
dispatched.     I  will  not  insult  you  by  a  request  to  suspend  your . 
judgment,  when  the  opportunity  for  defence  has  not  as  yet  been 
oflFered  ;   but  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  am  fully 
alive  to  all  the  obligations  which,  in  every  contingency,  a  re- 
gard for  your  honour  as  well  as  my  own  prescribes.  'Wt.J 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  grateful  respect,            •  ' 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Paris,  Sept.  27,  1^21.         i(Signed)       ROBERT  WILSON. 

In  two  days  afterwards,  he  again  wrote  to  the 
Electors  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  put  you  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  following  correspondence  between  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself.  The  measure, 
which  the  Ministers  have  adnsed  his  Majesty  to  adopt,  and  per- 
sist in  maintaining,  is  one  that  gives  me  comparatively  little  con- 
cern on  account  of  my  own  interests.  But  as  it  involves  ques- 
tions affecting  all  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  public 
safety,  and  liberty,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  these  considerations  impose.  I  must,  for  reasons  with  which 
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you  may  hereafter  be  made  acquainted,  remam  iu  Parii  until  tlM 
arrival  of  the  next  mail,  but  I  propose,  in  every  event,  to  be  ia 
England  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week.         I  am,  &c. 
Paris,  Sept.  29,  1821.  (Signed)         ROBERT  WILSON. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK   TO 
SIR  ROBERT  A\  ILSON. 

Horse- Guards,  Sept.  15,  1821. 
Sir, — I  have  it  in  command  from  iiis  Majesty  to  inform  yoa, 
that  his  Majesty  has  no  further  occasion  for  your  services. 
I  am  Sir,  yours, 

FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  M.  p, 

ANSWER. 

Sir,— -The  letter  of  your  Royal  Highness,  dated  the  15th  oC 
September,  was  delivered  into  my  hands  this  morning  by  his 
Excellency  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  After  the  inteniew  I  bad  with 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  your  Royal  Highness's  Secretary,  op  th« 
morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  in  which  I  stated  my  personal 
desire  to  meet  and  chsillenge  inquiry  into  calumnies  and  mi.Hre> 
presentations  notoriously  circulated,  together  with  the  mothrea 
of  my  forbearance,  until  officially  called  upon,  from  giving  in 
any  statement  of  the  conduct  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  pursue  oo  the 
14th  instant,  when  attending  the  funeral  procession  of  her  Ute 
Majesty  j  I  could  not  but  be  greatly  astonished  to  find  the  nevrt* 
paper  statements  of  my  dismissal  from  the  service,  without  my 
inquiry,  or  previous  communication  of  alleged  charges,  thus  olfr> 
cially  confirmed.  But  I  still  appeal  witli  confidence  to  his  Mis<« 
jesty's  sense  of  justice,  that  he  will  grant  my  application  for  the 
institution  of  some  Military  Court,  before  which  I  may  have  aa 
opportunity  to  vindicate  myself,  and  prove  the  falsehood  of  those 
accusations,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  disposed  his 
M.ijesty  to  remove  me  from  an  array  in  which  I  have  sanred 
twenty-nine  years,  and  in  which  I  purchased  ejtxy  comoiaaioo, 

3b 
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with  the  exception  of  the  junior  one.     I  wait,  at  Paris,  yonr 
Royal  Highness's  answer,  but  shall  be  ready  to  appear  beforf^any 
Court  of  Inquiry,  or  Court  Martial,  at  the  earliest  nbtice. 
■iii]    €/-(',       J  have  the  honour  to  be, 
•?,iv  futf  t^.r^so  s  ■      Your  Royal  Highness's  obedient  servant, 
/»«nV5«)<.  20,  1831.        (Signed)        ROBERT  WILSON. 

-•^^HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  TO 

^'';^^'  i  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 

••^'"'  Horse-Guards,  Sept.  25,  1821, 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the 
'20th  instant,  and  having  laid  it  before  his  Majesty,  I  have  it  in 

command  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  Majesty  does  not  judge  it 

proper  to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  in  itj 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  .,  \       ' 

sflJ  ^o  :  ^:  ..,. 

,nj  i^  FREDERICit,  Cotoman^^^n-Chi^f. 

=3^_  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  M,  P. 

sag 

Jrhe  principal  gentlemen  to  whom  the  fore- 
%<  going  correspondence  Was  submitted,  on  the  5th 
*^"of  October  following,  after  an  ineffectual  appli- 
*^  cation  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  South  wark,  held  a 
public  meeting,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
■  Mayor  of  London  (Mr.  Alderman  Thorp)  of  the 
Electors  of  that  respectable  borough,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into   consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  commencing  a  public  subscription,  to 
indemnify  Sir  Robert  Wilson  :  George  Weather- 
stone,  Esq.  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  and 
^Ifeidtor  tf  the  ttJTiTrt,  in  the  chair.     At  this  meet- 
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ing  the  following  resolutions,  amonj^fit^Dthei'S  of 
a  temporarj  nature,  were  very  shortly  passed  : 

Resolved — That  without  questioning  bis  Majesty's  prcro* 
gative  to  dismiss  Officers  from  his  service,  we  cannot  but  view 
with  gre^it  son:x>w  the  late  exercise  of  it  in  the  person  of  our 
respected,  honourable,  and  gallant  Representative,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  ;  nor  can  we  but  feel  that  the  advice  given  by  his  Majes* 
ty's  confidential  advisers  to  that  effect,  was  intended  more  to 
punish  an  opposer  of  their  mea$urea,  and  a  supporter  of  the  hU 
ever-to-be  lamented  Queen,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service ;  nor  can  we  consider  that  advice  upon  any  grounds  to 
he  just,  without  an  opportunity  having  been  given  for  his  de~ 
fence,  tending,  as  it  has,  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  his 
Commission,  for  which  he  paid  upwards  of  Five  Thouaand 
Pounds,  and  after  having  rendered  the  most  eminent  aervieee 
to  his  country  for  upwards  of  twenty-^ve  years,  in  the  nMtt 
eventful  period  of  our  history. 

REsoLVEn — That  in  order  to  send  forth  the  opinions  of  the 
Electors  of  Southwark,  of  the  manliness,  magnanimity,  and  in- 
dependence of  Sir  Rol>ert  Wilson,  and  their  abhorrence  of  perse- 
cution in  every  shape,  it  is  expedient  that  a  PUBLIC  SUB« 
SCRIPTIONbe  immediately  entered  into,  in  order  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  pecuniary  loss  the  late  measure  is  calculated  to  oo- 
casion  j  and  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  his  ConstitutnU,  and  the 
People  of  England,  do  (even  in  these  times)  protest  Agminst 
arbitrary  power,  and  will  support  an  injared  and  high-minded 
individual. 

Resolved— That  it  is  highly  expedient  to   invil«   a  public 
Meeting  of  the  independent  Citizens  of  London,  and  such  noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  of  the  country,  as  may   feel  disposed,  to 
a' tend  as  soon  as  po^ssible,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting. 

-    The     abject    of   this    public    solicitude,    on 
learning  what  was  in  agitation  on  hi»  account 
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addresed  his  ardent    friends., an  ttbe   following^ 
terms :  !>.i,: 

TO   THE  GENTLEMEN  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  THREE 
TUNS  TAVERN,  SOUTHWARK.  (,(,, 

Sept.  25,  1821. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  tlys  instant  read  the  resolutions  which 
were  passed  at  the  meeting  held  under  your  auspices.  Impressed 
with  the  most  grateful  feelings  for  such  a  proud  memorial  oi 
your  esteem,  I  still  must  entreat  you  to  cancel  the  resolution  re- 
lative to  a  pecuniary  subscription.  Economy,  and  arrangements 
I  have  no  doubt  of  making,  will  afiford  me  ample  means  to  coun- 
teract inconveniences  to  which  my  family  might  otherwise  ba 
exposed  by  a  confiscation  of  military  income,  and  of  the  capital 
vested  in  the  commissions.  I  have.  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you, 
no  fear  that  your  bounty  would  prove  any  shackle  on  that  inde- 
pendence of  action,  which  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  for 
your  interests  I  should  maintain ;  but  I  could  not,  without  an 
abuse  of  your  generous  friendship,  permit  the  proposed  sacri- 
fices in  my  favour. 

I  am  Gentlemen, 
With  grateful  sense  of  obligation, 
v\  Your  obedient  servant, 

ParU,  Sept.  30,  1821.  (Signed)        f  ROBERT  WILSON 

v.t  This  letter  having  found  its  way  to  the  public 
journals,  was,  by  the  writer's  enemies,  instantly 
construed  into  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Robert,  absolutely  to  refuse  the  intended 
"bounty  ;  adding,  that,  in  fact.  Sir  Robert  did  not 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  require  their  aid. 
The  friends  of  the  gallant  General  were  not, 
however,  to  be  thus  debarred,  by  the  modesty  of 
the  one,  or  the  malice  of  the  other,  from  thus  tes- 
tifying their  disapprobation  of  the  measures  pur- 
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sued  against,  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  ioi' 
nocent,  and  an  injured  man.  The  subscription, 
therefore,  already  mentioned,  commenced  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  Mr.  Lambton,  M.P 
for  the  County  of  Durham,  opened  it  with  a 
splendid  donation  of  500/. ;  which  was  spc«dilT 
followed  by  a  similar  sum  from  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  Bart. :  and  by  the  like  amount  from  two  or 
three  other  opulent  individuals. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Robert  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  addressed  the  following  letter,  and 
enclosures,  to  the  Electors  of  Southwark : 

18,  Regent-street,  Pall  Mall,  Oct.  9,  1821, 
Gentle*vjen, — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duly  to  lay  before  you  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  his   Royal   Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  immediately  on  ray  arrival  in  England,  with  *,  ,^ 
copy  of  his  Royal  Highness's  answer.  _j  ^^^ 

I  am  Gentlemen,  your  very  obliged  xcrrant* 
To  the  Electors  of  Southwark.  ROBERT  WILSON. 

SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Regent-street,  Oct,  8,1821. 

Sib,— I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Royal  Hig^« 
ness'a  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  '20th  ult.,  in  which,  after  com- 
plaining that  I  had  been  removed  from  the  army  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  without  even  the  statement  of  any  charge  against  mc, 
I  respectfully  demanJed  an  investigation  of  my  conduci,  either 
by  a  Court  of  Inquiry  or  Court  Martial.  Hi»  Majesty's  minUim 
have  advised  their  Sovereign  to  refuse  this  request ;  and  I  thus 
find  myself,  after  so  many  years  of  service,  subjected  to  the 
severest  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  British  officer, 
without  being  told  of  what  I  am  accused. 

To  defend  myself  against  charges,  which,  if  they  c/ist  at  til  In 


k  tangible  snape^  are  studiously  concealed  from  inei  is  eviaenttjr 
iuipossible.  I  can  neither  conjecture  tlieir  motive,  no^  by  tvtom 
they  are  preferred,  nor  on  whose  statements,  misrepresentations. 
Or  fancies  they  may  rest  j  whilst  this  concealment  gives  a  sanction 
to  every  latitude  of  surmise  in  which  malice  or  folly  inay  inHnlge. 

It  is  true  I  have  seen  the  papers,  and  heard  by  rumours  in 
society  a  variety  of  things  imputed  to  me,  and  suggested  as  the 
grounds  of  my  dismissal ;  but  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that 
every  one  of  these  allegations  is  utterly  false,  and  that  ia  every 
^nsitance,  where  the  mention  of  names  has  enabled  me  to  trace 
those  statements  td  their'' supposed  sources,  their  falseho(wJ  has 
eit;her  been  at  onee  exposed  and  acknowledged,  or  they  have  been 
disavowed  by  the  parties  said  to  have  made  them. 

Those>  who  have  proceeded  to  punish  me  without  either  trial, 
or  hearing,  or  accusation,  render  it  impossible  to  give  a  more 
precise  contradiction,  until  they  shall  be  pleased  to  inform  me 
what  I  have  done,  or  what  has  been  whispered  against  me. 

But  I  once  more  earnestly  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to 
institute,  in  whatever  way  shall  be  deemed  the  most  searching, 
a  rigorous  investigation  of  every  part  of  my  conduct. 

Your  Royal  Highness  is  well  aware,  that  before  my  dismissal, 
1  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  subject  to  martial  law  ;  and  if  it  be  now 
said  I  am  no  longer  in  this  predicament,  I  desire  to  wave  all  ob- 
jections to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  tribunal,  in  order  that  no 
obstacle  may  be  interposed  to  the  inquiry  which  I  court.  It  is 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  again  presume  to  remind  your 
Royal  Highness  of  those '  services,  which  you  were  formerly 
pleased  to  acknowledge  ;  but  the  strange  situation  in  which  I 
am  now  so  unaccountably  placed,  compels  me  to  referjyour 
Royal  Highness  to  yom  letter  of  the  20th  January-,  1815,  a  d 
the  documents  to  which  it  relates,  in  further  support  of  my 
claims  to  justice  on  tlie  presfe'fit  occasidif.'"  ^'  ''  dota/f  t. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Ro^-al  Highnesa's  most  obedient  Servant, 

(%n€d)         .   ROBERT  WltSON. 
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AteWER, 
,,.  ,  Horse-Guard«,  Oct.  0,\52l, 

Sir^-T-I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  letter  of  yc«» 
terday,  urging  again  an  investigation  into  your  conduct ;  to 
which  I  can  only  reply,  that  having  laid  your  former  application 
before  his  Majesty,  and  communicated  to  you  his  Majesty's  sen- 
timents upou  it,  I  do  not  consider  myself  Warranted  in  ta](iog 

I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

-  '        '  '.;i:  j.il    «• 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  suffering  General 
again  addressed  his  Constituents  as  follows  : 

r.ij  i=„.i.^o  THE  ELECTORS  OF  SOUTUWARK. 

\S,  Hegent-streel,  Oct.  23,  122], 
Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  copies 
-of  the  letters  which  have  passed  between  Lord  Viscount  Sidmonth 
and  myself  j  with  an  accompanying  memorandum  of  a  converMr 
tion  with  Sir  Richard  Birnie. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
To  tte  Electors  of  Southwayk.  ROBERT  ^^'ILS6K 

SirflioiERT  WILSiOjif'^S  -irHfe  LbkD  VISCOUNT 

SIDMOUTH. 

>;dw  hi  tioluu  18^  Regent-street,  Oct.  23,  1821, 

My  Lord, — Having  seen  a  statement  in  tlic  newspapers,  «u« 
tlienticated  by  the  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas  Julion,  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Kensington  divison  of  the  County  of  Middh*- 
sex,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that,  Sir  Richard  Biroie,  one  of 
the  said  magistrates,  did,  at  a  General  iNIecling  of  Justices,  lifid 
on  the  8th  of  Septembef  182'1,'»I  the  Hammersmith  Coffee  House, 
declare,  that  information  had  been  given  to  him,  at  Row-strrct, 
upon  oath,  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
V«i2de>  s^t  \Vhieli'th«plaQ  of  ifitemiption  to  her  Ute  Majesty'* 
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funeral  was  concerted,  and 'that  I  had  attended  the  meeting;  I 
have  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  direct  a  copy 
of  such  information  unpon  oath  to  be  delivered  to  ine,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  peijury  against  the  per- 
son so  swearing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth-  ROBERT  WILSON 


THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH  TO       wtU  i 
SIR  ROBERT  WILSON.  ^^  i 

rVhitehaH,  Oct.  19,  1821. 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
day,  referring  to  a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  that  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  had  declared  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Magistrates,  that  in- 
information  had  been  given  him,  on  oath,  that  you  had  attended  a 
certain  Meeting,  at  which  the  plot  for  interrupting  her  late  Ma- 
jesty's funeral  was  concerted )  and  requesting  me  to  direct  a  copy 
of  such  information  upon  oath  to  be  delivered  to  you,  that  you 
might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  informant  for  perjury.  In  reply 
to  this  request,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  if  any  such  informa- 
tion does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  Magistrate,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  I  am  the  proper  channel  through  which  an  applica- 
tion for  its  production  should  be  made. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant. 
To  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  SIDMOUTH. 


MINUTE  OF  A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  SIR 
ROBERT  WILSON  AND  SIR  RICHARD  BIRNIE. 

On  the  receipt  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  for  a  copy  of  the  depo- 
sition on  oath,  assigning  also  the  motive  of  the  request. 

The  letter  was  sent  on  the  20th.     On  the  22dj,  Sir  Richard 
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]%rnie  sent  &  note  to  Sir  Robert  Wilton,  fttatin^  he  bad  been  ab- 
«ent,  attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend  in  the  countrj.  and  re- 
quelling  Sir  Robert  WiUon  to  call  upon  hia)>  when  be  would 
give  him  the  information  he  required. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  waited  on  Sir  Richard  Birnie  ,tlie 
game  day,  with  Mr.  William  Lamhtoo,  and  renewed  his  demand 
for  a  copy  of  the  information  ,on  oalli.  Sir  Riciiard  informed  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  "  that  no  information  in  writing  hud  been  taken; 
that  the  information  wa«  a  verbal  one,  founded  upon  a  report  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  of  a  Meeting  having  been  held  at 
Hammersmith,  at  which  an  oiheer  had  been  present;  but  tbat, 
on  the  examination  of  the  tavern-keeper  at  Hammersmith, 
Mr.  Yoiide,  all  the  Magistrate*  were  aatisfied  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
had  never  been  in  the  house.  ROBBRT  WILSON. 

-.  ,    JSJR  liOBERT  WILSON  TO  LORD  VISCOUNT 
SIDMOUTH. 

18,  Regent-street,  Oct.  22,  1821. 

My  Lord, — Having   received  information,  th^t   a  deposition 

upon  oath  exists  in  the  Home  Department,  of  my    having  been 

•een  on  Tuesday,  the    14-th  of  August^  on  horseback,  with  a 

porter  pot  in  my  hand,  encouraging  the  populace  to  pull  up  the 

pavement,  and  impose  impediments  to  the  funeral  procession  of 

her  late  Majesty,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  Lordship 

will  be  pleased  to  direct  a  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be  delivered 

tome,  that  I  may  institute  a  prosecution  for  perjury  against  the 

person  so  swearing.  i.j„|   i,li  iijiiiw  noqa 

I  have  the  honour  to  be«  .         .  „. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

To  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.  •    ROBERT  WILSON. 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH  TO 
'  '  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 

'♦'**'"**»'  frhitehall,0ct,^\\%2\. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknQwledge  the  receipt  of  your  letur  of  yei- 
larday**  date,  in  which  yow  atatc,  tbat  you  have  receiv«t)  i«^« 

3  c 
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mation,  tbat  a  deposition  upon  oath  exists  in  the  Home  Office, 
of  your  having  been  seen  on  horseback,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 4th  of 
August,  with  a  porter  pot  in  your  hand,  encouraging  the  popu- 
lace to  pull  up  the  pavement,  ard  oppose  imped imeuts  to  the 
funeral  procession  of  her  late  Majesty  ;  and  you  therefore  re- 
quest, that  I  will  direct  a  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be  delivered 
to  you,  that  you  may  institute  a  prosecution  against  the  person 
to  swearing  for  perjury ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  in 
reply,  that  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  giving  the  di- 
rections for  which  yoii  have  applied. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir  •  ^ 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

To  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  SIDMOUTH. 

Had  it  not  been  the  determined  resolution  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  obstinately  to  resist 
every  attempt  at  inquiry  concerning  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  their  measure  against  individuals 
who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under 
their  displeasure;  the  repeated  appeals  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
hi»  accusers,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a 
full  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  been  thus  unfairly  deprived 
of  his  rank  and  commission.  His  enemies  having 
however  preferred  a  concealed  and  cowardly 
attack  to  honourable  and  open  warfare,  the 
fair  inference  is,  that  no  grounds  whatever 
existed  for  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  measure ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  stands  acquitted  in  public 
estimation  of  any  blame,  unless  it  is  the  enormous 
erime  of  paying  his  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
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memory  of  an  injured  Queen,  and  endeavouring 
in  the  temperate  language  of  remonstrance,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood !  His  cha- 
racter is  too  firmly  rooted  to  sustain' any  injury 
from  the  breath  of  slander,  and  the  malignity  of 
his  enemies  has  recoiled  on  themselves :  thanks 
to  a  brave,  just,  and  generous  people,  who  are 
ever  prone  to  save  whom  persecution  aims  to 
destroy. 

As  far  as  relates  to  pecuniary  matters.  Sir 
Robert  is  not  likely  to  sustain  any  great  injury 
by  his  high  spirited  and  noble  conduct ;  so  far,  at 
least,  the  efforts  of  malevolence  have  been  futile. 
Sir  Robert's  half-pay  was  460/.  per  annum,  and 
the  subscriptions  in  indemnification  of  his  loss 
are  at  present  nearly  9,000/  with  ever?  prospect 
of  further  increase. 
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COUNTESS  or  GUERNSEY, 
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TO 


LADY  ANN  jy»*»*»»»; 

DEVELOPING  A  SERIES  OF  MYSTERIOUS  TRANSACTIONS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS 

PERSONAGES  IN  THE  KINGDOM : 

TO   WHICH   ARE   ADDED, 

THE  Q 'S  LAST  LETTER  TO  THE  K , 

Wriiien  afev  Days  b^ore  Her  M-~-'t  Dco/A, 

AND  OTHER 

AUTHENTIC    DOCUMENTS, 

NEVER    BEFORE    PUBLISHBO. 


I  am  the  Viper  that  has  been  secretly  wounding  yoa  both. 

Vid4  The  Countess's  Narrativi. 


Itontion : 

PUBLISH&I)    BT  JONES   AND   CO.   3,    WARWICK    SQVARK, 
N&WGATB   STRERT. 
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The  interest  attached  to   thc^e  mysterious  trai^ 
actions^    which   involved   the   life   of  vdk  lUuatriowBi 
Female  in  the  most  trying  difficulties,  which  caused 
her  to  roam — an  exile  from  th^  land  in  whicli  jlie 
should  have  enjoyed  regal  dignitids,  and  tha^' ultit; 
mately,  broke  her  noble  heart,  and  laid  her  hi  ai  frtA 
mature  grave,  has  not  yet  passed  away.     The  more 
they  are  developed,  their  importance  most  increase ; 
and  the  more  that  Troth  is  hidden  for  a  time,  like  perr 
secuted  Virtue,  the  more  glorious  will  be.  its  splen* 
dour  and  its  triumph,  when  suffered  to  emerge  from 
the  clouds  that  enveloped  it.     The  declarations  of  the 
death-bed  are  generally  allowed  to  possess  v«  — 

it  is  then  that  pomp  and  ambition  lose  their  power; 
and  it  is  in  the  solemn  moments  of  approaching  fatp, 
that  the  conscience-stricken  mind  attempts  to  make 
some  feeble  ammds.  for   the   load   of  injnrics   it  has 
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DICTION;  but  while  the  reader  is  earnestly  assured  that  it  is  onlyfrom 
a  matter  of  delicacy  that  parties  and  authorities  are  not  more  explicitly 
named,  the  Editor  has  to  regret  that  he  can  challenge,  with  a  sigh, 
THE  REFUTATION  OF  A  SINGLE  FACT,  contained  in  the  "  Con- 
fessions" of  the  unamiable  and  unfortunate  Countess  of  Guernsey. 
Deeply,  however,  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  development  of 
the  crafty  and  mysterious  transactions  detailed  in  these  "  Confes- 
sions" did  not  take  place  earlier,  yet  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
every  lover  of  truth  and  justice,  truly  consolatory  to  those  who  cherish 
the  memory  of  her  whose  noble  soul  sought  refuge  from  a  world 
of  woe  in  the  mansions  of  Heaven,  and  the  delight  of  every  Briton 
whose  heart  beats  with  love  for  his  Sovereign,  that  these  "  Confes- 
sions" tend  to  place  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  two  most  itlustiious 
personages  in  a  far  more  amiable  point  of  view  than  the  fiends  of  party 
would  desire ;  for  they  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  basest  passions 
that  ever  influenced  the  human  breast  were  in  constant  action  to  ex- 
cite in  noble  minds  unjust  suspicion  and  malignant  jealousy ;  and  to 
mar  the  happiness  of  two  beings  of  the  most  exalted  rank  and  the 
highest  attainments,  who  were  bound  by  every  tie,  human  and  divine, 
lo  be  the  solace  and  delight  of  each  other. 


I 


"  CONFESSIONS,"  &c. 

TO  THE  HON.  LADY  ANNE  H  ******  *. 

In  my  retirement  from  a  world,  which  I  have  seen  enough  of  to 
despise,  I  feel  an  anxious  desire  to  repair  the  injury  I  did  to  a  certain 
exalted  Lady,  and  know  no  better  mode  than  to  disclose  my  sentiments 
to  your  Ladyship,  who,  as  the  friend  of  slandered  innocence,  will,  I 
am  sure,  find  a  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  true,  buthumiliatingy 
statement.  uf  ?.fj^:,t.oJ;l/.  * 

This  will  be  delivered  to  your  hands  by  Mr.  S ,  but  not  till  after 

my  death.     Pity  my  errors,  and  publish  them,  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  her  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured  !  Tell 


the  late  Countess  of  Guernsey.  3 

her  she  is  amply  avenged,  and  that  my  tortured  soul  has  often  envied 
her  calm  enjoyment.  •••••• 

•  •  ••••••• 

It  is  now  useless,  dear  Lady  Anne,  to  speak  of  those  youthful  days 
when  the  neglect  of  every  thing  serious,  and  the  pursuit  of  frivolous 
amusements,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  misery;  but  as,  when  you 
read  this,  it  will  be  to  you  as  the  voice  of  my  departed  spirit,  (for, 
alas  !  I  feel  that  my  tide  of  life  is  ebbing,)  I  will  acknowledge,  that, 
bending  before  the  shrine  of  vanity,  Hattery  was  my  greatest  enemy — 
the  one  before  which  every  good  resolution  yielded ; — yet,  surely  to 

love  the  P must  have  been  a  pardonable  offence !  he  who  was  ever 

so  engaging,  so  handsome,  so  irresistible!  he  who,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  was  blooming  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  extolled  by  his  own 
sex,  admired,  I  might  say  adored,  by  ours; — who  would  not  liave  felt 
proud  when  distinguished  by  his  favoured  attention  ?  My  heart  beat 
high  when  he  retired' from  the  adulation  of  the  Court,  to  recruit  his 
spirits  in  a  lively  conversation  with  me,  and  was  pleased  to  call  those 
his  happiest  moments  !  Who  would  not  have  dreaded  a  rival  in 
such  a  bosom  ?     My  Lord  Guernsey  loved    him,    and  was  himself 

pleased  with  his  selection  of  me  as  his  friend ;  his  R 1  Mother 

insisted  on  my  filling  a  place  in  the  family  circle,  and  said  G was 

dull  whenever  indisposition,  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances, 
caused  my  absence."  Yet  it  was  in  this  high  society  1  learned  to  be 
artful,  and  that  I  became  an  adept  in  the  science  of  intrigue.  I  joined 

with  the  young  ones  in  deceiving  the  K ,  who  was  averse  to  every 

expensivepleasure,anddelightedinthequietand  innocentemployraents 
of  domestic  life.  I  have  been  informed  that,  during  the  first  fiftewi 
years  after  his  marriage,  he  spent  the  hours  he  coidd  .^pare  from 
business  in  reading  to  the  Q ;  improvifig  her  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  all  things  fitting  her  station  ;  and,  by  way  of  a  tem|K)rary 
relaxation,  1  know  that  he  occasionally  employed  himself  in  the  cxer- 
cise  of  some  mechanical  work.  His  M never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  men  from  whom  he  had  any  probability  of 
gaining  information  respecting  the  general  state  of  society,  with  a  view 
to  any  benefit  that  might  be  derived  by  the  country  over  which  b« 
presided  from  such  communication.     Tlic  evening  divcrilons  were 

music  and  cards ;  the  latter  was  adniitled  to  prevent  the  Q 's  ennui. 

As  the  children  grew  up,  these  innocent  recreations  were  declined  by 
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degrees ;  a  musical  party  was  always  formed,  which  usually  ceased 

at  ten. o'clock,  or  soon  after,  it  being  his  M 's  constant  practice 

to  rise  before  six,  on  which  account  he  quitted  the  family  circle  early  ; 

the  Q usually  left  the  room  with  him,  but  soon  returnedw     The 

young  people  then  began  to  enjoy  their  ease ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  A — —  and  her  youngest  brother,  who  were  very  attentive  to 
their  father,  the  others  were  reserved  in  his  presence.  Though  the  old 
gentleman  encouraged  their  confidence,  by  his  good  humour  and  wil- 
lingness to  enter  into  theiryouthful  sallies,  his  kind-heartedness  received 
a  continual  check,  so  that  he  became  sensible  of  it;  and,  seeing  they 
considered  his  presence  a  restraint  on  their  cheerfulness,  he  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  family,  but  retired  earlier,  and,  when  with 
them,  was  less  talkative  than  formerly. 

Atthattime  Iwas.young,  and  too  much  engaged  in  the  amusements 

around  me  to  regret  the  K 's  absence ;  I  speak  of  the  year  1787* 

About  that  period,  we  lost,  for  a  short  time,  the  ornament  of  our 
society — the  all-accomplished  and  graceful  P of  W :  conjec- 
tures were  vague  and  various;  some  said,  "the  P had  taken  an 

excursion  to  the  coast,  having  accompanied  a  friend  on  his  return  to 
France."  I  felt  not  a  little  proud  that  I  had  been  admitted  a  party  to 
the  secretof  his  being  gone  to  take  a  peep  at  Paris;  but  this  the  Parisians 
were  not  intended  to  know,  his  object  being  just  to  look  at  their  Uien 
beautiful  Queen,  and  to  play  one  game  with  her  at  rouleaux,  under  the 
incognito  of  an  English  nobleman ;  as,  also,  to  satisfy  himself  whethe* 
the  fashionable  Mademoiselle  de  Salle  was  as  pleasing  as  Fanny;  -and  to 

try  the  affections  of  the  fascinating  widow  F ,  who  was  then  in 

Paris,  and  about  whom  his  head  had  wandered  ever  since  he  met  her 
at  her  uncle's.  His  absence  did  not  exceed  fifteen  days;*  his  return 
home  was  hailed  by  his  mother  and  young  friends  as  a  joyful  event; — 
to  me,  however,  it  became  less  so,  when  I  heard  that  the  widow  had 
returned  with  him.  At  first  I  endeavoured  to  think  it  a  mere  flirta- 
tion— an  ephemeral  passion,  for  I  well  knew  the  susceptibility  of  his 
heart!  and,  as  long  as  I  enjoyed  his  friend  ship,  feared  not  the  flutterera 


*  This  minute  recapitulation  of  events,  many  of  them  of  a  nature  somevehat 
trivial  for  the  purpose  of  what  may  be  called  a  death-bed  letter,  will  not  appear 
out  of  character,  or  extraordinary,  to  those  who  know  the  singular  Jiabits  and 
mode  of  thinking  that  always  characterised  the  writer. 
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of  a  day !  But  rumour  SQoa  told  a  tale  which  the  P did  not  con- 
tradict, erea  to  me,  "  That  Mrs.  F met  him  at  Calais,  where 

they  weye  Miwted  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church."  Tb« 
relatives  0|f  the  lady  whispered  this  everywhere;  while  the  P — ■. — '^ 
intimates  pledged  themsielves  to  aegative  the  fac^     Meantime^  twoi 

houses  at  B a  were  fitted  up  in  9a  acco^amodating  style,  sq^  as  to 

admit  an  intercourse  by  a  privato  pa^ssag^  The  lady  assumed  a  giea4 
degree  of  stately  hauteur,  refusing  access  to  maivy  ^  ^  (an9«r  90- 
quaintance,  and  all  within  her  mansion  bore  the  mark  of  roya^^^  ^j^ 

one  acknowledged,  yet  every  one  treated  Mrs.  F as  conpoj^lH 

the  P-: ,  and  their  domestic  happiness  was  the  general  topic,  wbiicb 

however,  I  was  little  inclined  to  credit,  the  P — —  being  equally  ardwt 
in  his  pleasurable  pursuits,  aad  equally  warm  in  our  priyate  iutcrviow^j 
That  he  lived  with  the  lady  on  a  <^^ereat  footing  to  ^^e  V^UfA  stjle  of  % 
mistress  was  apparent ;  and  the  circumstance  beit^g  relied  to  \\i^ 
father,  the  latter  wai^  so  hurt  at  the  statonaentj^  \\u^t  it  materitmy 
affected  his  spirits.  The  li^^r^  su^^piq^i  (for  be  oeyer  ^i^ej^Of^ 
the  matter  satisfactqrily)  th^^  his  son  should  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  succession,  so  preyed  upon  his  min4>  th^^,  with  other 
family  disturbances,  it  produced  a  violent  parofi^ysin  of  a  djiHTrder 
which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  his  life. 

Mrs.  F continued  the  seqous  friend  of  the  P— — ,  and  WM 

gratified  to  the  extent  of  l^er  >^ishes.  Pride  being  her  prevailing 
passion,  appearances  were,  to  her,  every  tli^ig ;  the  «oft  emotioaii 

of  the  heart  she  was  ever  a  stranger  to.     T^e  Q noticed  her,  aq 

did  several  of  the  family ;  the  old  lady  pretended  to  believe  that  Mrs, 

S kept  steady  the  affections  of  h^r  favourite  sea — b^t  Jbonf 

she  tied  a  bandage  over  hrr  eyes,  from  a  wi^h  not  to,  ^oe. 

The  state  of  society  was  tl»en  very  gay.     Mrs.  H 1,  a  leader  of 

fashionable  diversions,  opened  her  house  to  tlie  great  world :  here,  the 

beautiful  Duchess  of  D shone  unrivalled;  the  lovely  Mrs.  D — ff, 

with  the  lively  Duchess  of  St.  A ,  the  P ,  >vith  hi*  fair  friend, 

F- ,  and  S ;  in  short,  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  the 

day  played  their  various  parts  :  and  maskiHi  <issemblies,  sofavonrahlf 
to  the  lovers  of  intrigue,  were  frequented  by  all  the  b«Ui-iao«d«. 
After  sharing  the  deUghts  of  this  coterie,  thoMgh  not  always  with  m^r 
alloyed  pleasure,  I  usually  finished  the  day  at  the  Palace.  „^ 

In  the  then  state  of  things,  the  K began  to  feel  unnasincii  r*. 
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garding  the  succession :  the  pleasing  expectations  in  which  he  indulged 

at  the  union  of  his  second  son  had  vanished,  on  hearing  that  F k 

was  as  regular  in  his  visits  to  Mrs.  C y  as  before  his  marriage ;  the 

good  old  gentleman  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  bringing 
forward  (in  the  way  of  example)  his  own  conduct  with  regard  to  Lady 

Charlotte  L ,  towards  whom  he  had  felt   a  great  attachment, 

founded  on  her  amiable  qualities,  and  which  he  effectually  conquered. 

The  expostulation  was  heard,  but  not  heeded.     In  1794  his  M 

was  convinced  that  the  Duke  lived  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his 
wife,  though  not  on  grounds  of  personal  discord ;  the  Duchess  being 
truly  amiable  in  manners,  but  afflicted  with  nervous  complaints,  which 
rendered  any  hopes  of  a  family  fruitless ; — no  wonder,  then,  that  the 

K should  feel  anxious  to  see  his  eldest  son  settled :  to  this  step, 

also,  the  first  minister  vas  a  strenuous  adviser — and  the  P — li 1, 

being  urged  at  that  time  to  pay  the  P 's  debts,  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  he  should  take  a  wife.  This  was  a  measure  that  made 
me  determine  on  a  plan  at  which  I  now  shudder. 

The  story  of  the  P 's  marriage  with  Mrs.  F had  gained 

universal  credit,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  his  friends  to  <he 
contrary :  P***,  a  stanch  protestant,  dreaded  the  influence  possessed 

by  Mrs.  F ,  it  being  well  understood  they  lived  in  great  domestic 

comfort ;  and  though  she  had  never  proved  enceinte  by  either  of  her 
former  husbands,  and  that  the  present  alliance  was  null  in  every  point 
of  law,  yet  the  birth  of  a  child  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  event 
likely  to  produce  very  fatal  consequences ;  particularly,  as  at  that  time 
(doubtless  to  please  Mrs.  F )  the  P showed  a  strong  par- 
tiality towards  the  body  of  Catholics — even  so  as  to  raise  their  hopes  to 
the  attainment  of  emancipation  at  no  distant  period.    This  apprehension 

being  exaggerated  by  the  ministers  in  their  statement  to  the  K ,  he 

resolved  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  it.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
year,  he  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  P respecting  his  mar- 
riage with  some  royal  foreigner,  the  interests  of  whose  family  might 
assimilate  with  his  own  in  religion  and  general  politics.     Not  but  that 

the  K felt  delicately  for  Mrs.  F 's  situation  ;  and  both  he 

and  the  Q honoured  her  with  their  private  approbatiou ;  at  the 

same  time  he  could  not,  conscientiously,  countenance  so  conspicuous 
an  example  in  his  son,  as  the  living  in  open  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
it  was  no  less  his  interest  than  his  duty  to  practise  and  defend. 
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Never  had  T  thought  the  P so  captivating,  as  at  the  moment 

when  he  informed  me  of  his  determination  to  comply  with  the  request. 

"  My  debts  will  be  paid,"  said  his  R H ,  "  and  I  shall  please 

my  father."  "  Who,"  I  asked,  "  is  to  be  the  happy  lady?"—"  That 
is  of  little  consequence,"  he  replied ;  "  I  hope  she  will  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  me  to  love  her !" — "  She  will  have  a  right 
to  love  YOU,"  I  exclaimed;  "  that,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  make  any 

woman  happy  !"     "  One  thing  I  am  resolved  upon,"  said  the  P , 

"  not  to  wed  my  mother's  niece ;  because,  knowing  it  will  be  out  of 
my  power  to  pay  her  more  attention  than  outward  appearance  may 

require,  I  will  not  wound  theQ 's  feelings  by  slighting  her  relative;. 

nor  will  I  subject  myself  to  be  teazed  into  hatred  towards  one,  who,  if 
she  acts  wisely,  will  have  a  just  claim  to  my  respect  and  esteem.  A 
niece  on  ray  father's  side  will  suit  me  better,  for  he,  being  much  en- 
gaged with  state  affairs,  will  have  fewer  opportunities  for  observation, 
as  well  as  less  time  to  listen  to  the  retailers  of  scandal." 

I  then  begged  I  might  have  the  honour  of  attending  the  lady,  as  it 
would  give  me,  I  said,  the  means  of  sometimes  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  both.  I  certainly  did  not,  at  that  time,  contemplate  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  might  happen,  but  I  felt  that  my  motive  had  much 
of  selfishn<^s3  in  it,  as  I  knew  that,  by  such  occupation,  I  should  have 
it  in  my  power  to  direct,  in  some  degree,  their  affections.     We  talked 

much  of  the  bride  elect :  F k  had  seen  his  cousin,  during  a  visit 

he  made  at  her  father's  court,  and  reported  her  manners  to  be  extremely 
engaging,  her  disposition  lively,  and  that  the  uncommon  ingenuousneas 
of  her  heart  laid  her  most  secret  thoughts  open  to  every  observer.  "  She 
will  be  quite  an  exotic  here,"  he  continued ;  "  now,  she  is  the  artless 
child  of  nature  ;  but  when  she  has  studied  our  code  of  etiquette,  under 
the  direction  of  a  clever  Englishwoman,  she  will  become  one  of  our 
brightest  ornaments  ;  for  she  possesses  much  good  sense,  which  now 
floats  on  the  surface  of  an   unsullied  mind."     Here   I    interrupted 

F k's  eulogium,  to  observe,  tliat  "  I  had  always  understood  the 

Court  of  B to  be  the  most  free  and  licentious  of  any  on  tke 

continent."  "  Withjusticait  is  so  considered," replied  the  Duke,  "  but 
her  mother  has  taken  care  to  keep  her  daughter  uncontaminated  by  bad 
example  !  and,  indeed,  a  volatile  disposition,  such  as  Caroline's,  is  too 
much  engaged  by  the  variety  of  its  own  ideas,  to  rest  long  on  cxlorior 
objects.     Her  mornings  are  employed  in  study  ;  her  evenings,  in  the 
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society  and  amusements  of  yoimg  perstMJs  of  her  own  age ;  and  1 
cannot  help  thinking  the  miad  is  more  innocefttly  occupied  when 
playing  at  fiiait  the  slipper  or  forfeits,  than  in  listening  to  the  scandal 
of  tea-table  chat,  or  attending  to  the  cold  formalities  of  people,  whose 
looks,  while  complimenting  each  other,  convey  to  an  intelligent  mind, 
that  their  hearts  are  corroded  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  kinds  of  un- 
charitableness."  Oh !  thought  I,  we  shall  have  lectures  on  be- 
haviour, from  this  parAgtm  of  moral  perfection ;  but,  as  I  hope  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  manaigeraent,  I  shall  take  care  her  rmivele 
does  not  supersede  that  conrtiy  spirit,  which,  by  keeping  us  in  out- 
ward order,  gives  tls  ft  cloak  to  private  ifldttlgence. 

Whenever  I  had  any  grand  ©bject  to  obtain,  it  was  my  constant  prac- 
tice to  apply  at  the  fountain-head  ;  so  that  morning  I  took  my  work  to 

the  Q 's  apartment,  for  she  loved  to  see  us  industrious  ;  and  having 

told  her  M — ; 1  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  came  to  crave  her  per- 
mission to  pass  an  hour  there,  as  her  conversation  always  operated  as 
a  cordial  to  my  spirits,  I  was  most  graciously  ordered  to  be  seated. 
At  first,  I  kept  to  common  topics  ;  until,  by  degrees,  I  arrived,  through 
k  \yinding  path,  to  the  comforts  of  matrimony ;  and  finding  the  theme 

«ot  unpleasant,  I  said,  "  English  wives  are  indebted  to  your  M 

for  their  felicity  ;  your  domestic  happiness  has  become  fashionable  ; 
long  may  it  please  God  to  spare  us  the  example  !  for  much,  I  fear,  the 
loss  of  your  M would  not  only  be  severely  felt  by  us  whose  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  taught  us  to  revere  and  love  you  with  filial  affec- 
tion, but  our  cTiildreu  would  experience  the  most  woeful  effects  from 
a  change,  and  morality  itself  would  totter  to  its  foundation."     "  You 

do  not  surely  suppose  my  son  would  countenance  vice  ?"  her  M 

eagerly  inquired.  "  Too  well  I  know  the  P— 's  bosom  is  the  seat  of 
every  virtue!"  I  as  eagerly  replied ;  "  But  to  give  a  great  and  general 
example,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  a  K should  practice  good- 
ness himself,  much  depends  upon  his  consort;  experience  has  lately 
shown  us  how  little  the  former  can  effect,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  latter.     Who  could  practise  virtue  more  rigorously  than  the  late 

Y^ -of France ?^yet,  the  influence  of  his  tmfortuiiate  partner  has 

proved  the  proneness  of  human  nature  to  copy  vice,  and  has  evinced 

the  great  importance  to  a  state  of  mutual  piety  in  the  K and  his 

consort.  One  cannot  contemplate,  without  shuddering,  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  a  licentious  conft ;  for  such  we  must,  howem  un- 
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willingly  aokitowledge  TV  as  the  distinguished  character  of  the  infateated 
followers  of  Maria  Antoinette  !*' 

"  My  dear  Lady  Gvuemsey,'*  said  the  Q ,  "  to  whom  do  yo« 

allude?  you  alarm  my  fears;  the  correctnesss  of  your  ideas  bos  gifted 
you  with  a  foresight  1  am  unacquainted  with ;  I  have  often  profited  by 
your  friendly  and  j  udicious  hints ;  whisper  your  present  apprefaeosions — 
you  shall  not  repent  your  confidence.'' 

"Pardon  me,"  Ihesitatinglyexclaimed,as  I  covered  my  eyes  with  o»y 
handkerchief, "  my  anxiety  for  the  happniess  of  our  beloved  P ren- 
dered me  incautious ;  a  dread  lest  his  amiable  disposition  should  meet 
oae  that  is  uncongenial  in  this  expected  union,  led  mo  to  anticipate  the 
fatal  consequences  which  might  result  to  future  generations ;  and  I  hare 
unburthenedmythoughtswhereloughttohaveconcealedthem.*' "  Have 

you,  then,  heard  any  thing  particular  of  the  P ss  it  is  intended 

my  son  should  espouse  ?"  asked  her  M .  "Only,  that  she  is  an 

exception  to  the  usual  manners  of  the  court  in  which  she  has  be«n 
educated,  and  in  which  she  is  described  to  shine  as  a  paragon  of  per- 
fection," I  replied  :  "  this  intelligence  coming,  too,  from  so  good  a 

judge  as  your  M 's  second  son,  ought  to  have  silenced  every  fear; 

but  my  spirits  are  greatly  depressed;  I  am  wiusually  thoughtful  to-day; 
whoever,  like  myself,  has  experienced  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  my 
family,  in  the  condescending  affability  of  a  Q ,  that  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  Europe  for  her  virtue  and  the  chaste  manners  of  her 
Court,  must,  naturally,  shrink  at  the  remotest  prospect  of  a  change — 
a  change  which  I  iiope  not  to  live  to  see  I" 

"  You,  Lady  Guernsey,  of  all  the  females  I  have  the  plf^usurc  to  call 
my  friefcs,  are  the  one  I  would,  by  choice,  select,  as  the  adviser  and 

directress  of  the  P ss  on  her  arrival  in  this  country.  Can  you,  do 

you  think,  give  up  your  time  to  this  charitable  purpose  ?  Caroline** 
mother  nevw  was  a  favourite  with  rao ;  she  has  her  brother's  faillnp, 
without  his  virtues,  and  is  much  too  tame  for  her  station.  Could  yo* ' 
believe  that  she  has  suffered  the  Duke's  mistresses  to  sit  at  her  table*  ' 
She  writes  as  an  excuse,  tliat  she  admitted  them  for  peace'  sake,  and 
never  allowed  her  daughter's  presence  on  those  occasions : — it  was  pur- 
chasing peace  much  too  dearly!  sho  ought  rather  to  have  been  tamed  ' 

out  of  doors  than  have  allowed  such  scandalous  proc«;eding9" 

A  message  from  her  daughter  E ,  who  was  very  serioi 

posed,  interrupted  our  tHa-U'tHa :  but  her  M— ■ —  did  not  icuvc  ii:e 
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room  without  having  first  obtained  a  promise,  that,  if  the  Earl  would 
consent,  I  should  huld  myself  in  readiness  to  attend  on  the  expected!^ 
stranger.     I  spoke  of  maternal  duties,  as  the  only  impediment  to  my 
ready  acquiescence  in  any  measure  which  might  in  the  least  conduc 
to  the  happiness  of  any  branch  of  her  family.     I  guessed  this  sort 
excuse  would  best  prove  my  fitness  for  the  office,  as  well  as  increa 
Ihe  Q — • — 's  desire  to  engage  me.  '^^ 

After  quitting  the  R 1  presence,  I  felt  not  a  little  pleased  at  my  411 

prospect  of  acquiring,  what,  to  me,  was  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the 

world — to  lead  the  affections  of  the  P ss  of  W in  such  a  raan- 

aer  as  to  secure  her  husband  for  myself  I  To  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  I  should  deceive  the  Lord  of  my  bosom,  which,  from  habit, 
was  now  become  rather  an  easy  task.  Every  one  has  a  hobby,  which, 
at  times,  his  friends  are  glad  to  borrow.  Lord  Guernsey  would  have 
sacrificed  all  he  possessed  for  the  honour  of  being  styled  "  Friend  to 

the  K ;"  I  had  only,  therefore,  in  this  case,  to  place  the  words 

benefit — advantage — honour — credit — popular  opinion — locality  and 
expediency— in  the  best  points  of  view  to  obtain  my  end  ;  which  I  did 
so  effectually,  as  to  bring  him  to  be  exactly  of  my  mind — a  thing  not 
very  usual  with  married  people. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Lord  M secured  the  treaty,  by 

acting  proxy  for  the  P ,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1795,  a  squadron 

was  prepared  to  conduct  the  bride-elect  to  England.  I  excused  myself 
from  accompanying  the  expedition,  thinking  it  best  to  stay  and  receive 

the  Q 's  personal  directions  concerning  her  new  daughter — I  also 

wished  to  give  all  the  consolation  in  my  power  to  the  expectant  bride- 
groom, with  whom  I  had  certain  plans  to  arrange.  ■• 

Mrs.  F ,  the  nation  undertook  to  sooth,  in  the  way  most  con- 
genial to  her  feelings, — an  addition  to  her  income.  From  childhood, 
money,  and  a  certain  style  of  living,  were  the  desired  objects  of  her 
choice  ;  and  she  was  happy  in  acquiring  them,  even  beyond  her  san- 
guine expectation  ;  inheriting  from  her.father  the  slender  sum  of  one  . 
thousand  pounds,  she  depended  on  a  delicate  complexion,  and  a  pairal  I 
of  blue  eyes  to  do  the  rest.  Vanity  found  an  entrance  into  the  pious  and  ' 
retired  education  of  a  convent,  and  her  school-fellows  prophesied  her 
longing  spirit  would  not  rest  until  she  acquired  exalted  rank.  Without 
onfe  iota  of  the  tender  passion,  which,  when  felt  in  the  extreme,  forms 
•?cuses  for  a  thousand  follies,  she  became  successively  the  wife  of  tws 
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gentlemen  of  large  fortunes,  and  of  respectable  families;  who,  by  tb«r 
generous  liberality,  left  her  a  handsome  jointure,  that  enabled  her  to 
support  her  rank  in  society ;  but,  as  the  inclination  to  please  did  not 

cease  with  the  life  of  Mr.  F ,  she  acquired  the  name  of  th« 

fascinating  widow:  attracted  by  this  distinction,  the  P wished  to 

see  her,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  introduction  to  take 
place  at  her  uncle's  ;  on  that  occa=<ion  she  specalated  so  far  as  to  risk 
seven  hundred  guineas  on  a  lace  train,  which  she  had  lined  with  lilae, 
as  the  most  becoming  colour  to  her  complexion:  more  fortunate 
than  many,  her  speculation  answered !  I  shall  now  leave  this  lady  to 

enjoy  her  jointures,,  and  annuity,  her  R liveries,  and  princely 

friends,  as  lung  as  she  can. 

I  did  not,  as  your  ladyship  knows,  proceed  to  Germany,  but  met  the 

P ss  and  suit  at  Greenwich.    Our  first  interview  took  place  at  the 

Governor's  house.     I  certainly  eyed  her  very  narrowly,  and  thought 

her  H ss  paid  more  attention  to  Commodore  P than  waa  quite 

necessary :  she  spoke  English  in  the  German  style,  like  the  old  Q , 

and  her  manners  seemed,  to  me,  as  far  removed  from  courtly  rules  as 
one  can  well  imagine.  I  could  not  find  fault  with  her  person — hm 
face  contained  some  pleasing  expression,  but  it  had  too  much  of  natnn 
in  it ;  she  seemed  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  disguising  a  thought,  or 
even  of  clothing  it  in  the  most  delicate  garb,  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  usuage  of  every  person  of  fashion — and  I  exclaimed,  mentally, 

"  how  will  the  elegant  G receive  this  rude,  unpolished  pivce  of 

sculpture  1" 

The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me,  that  I  would  pretend  to  inoI> 
lify,K some  degree,  the  disappointment  he  was  doomed  to  receivt;  I 
therefore  begged  leave  to  withdraw  soon  after  breakfast,  uiuler  pretence 

of  preparing  for  the  P ss;  itbeing  understood  1  hiwl  broughtdre«Mi 

from  London,  and  wanted  to  point  out  which  would  be  most  proptr. 

1  then  stole  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  Q ,  informing  her,  "  (h« 

stranger  was  deficient  of  those  delicate  attractions  the  P ko«w  ao 

well  how  to  select,  and  to  prize,  and  begged  to  assure  her  M— — »  \ 
took  this  method  to  acquaint  the  most  amiable  of  men,  that  be  aMt 
not  rest  on  outward  appearances,  but  give  credit  for  the  inward  graces 
of  the  mind,  which  I  hoped  acquaintance  would  bring  to  light,  in  iIm 
female  who  hjid  the  honour  to  be  selected  as  the  partner  of  th«  P— , 
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and  to  succeed  (i  hoped  at  a  very  distant  period)  the  most  revered 
and  virtijoiis  Q in  the  world  !" 

This  note  I  sent  off  immediately,  for  I  considered  the  importance  of 

first  impressions,  and  knew  the  intelligence  would  be  communicated 

by  the  mother  to  her  son,  and  would  insure  that  sort  of  reception  for 

the  stranger  which  I  wisiied  her  to  receive — and  I  had  the  pleasure  to 

j^nd,  as  I  \yas  present  at  the  family  introduction,  that  my  plan  succeeded. 

Certainly  the  K looked  all  satisfaction  on  that  occasion ;  but  a 

glance,  transferred  from  the  countenance  of  the  P ss  to  me,  di- 
rected by  the  Q- ,  accompanied  with  a  raising  of  the  shoulders,  ex- 
pressed her  M— — 's  grief  on  the  first  interview,  and  the  kind  of  syra- 
pathetic  anticipation  she  felt  for  her  beloved  G . 

My  h^art  exulted  in  the  general  sneer  I  read  on  the  faces  of  the  girls, 
except  E— —  who  had  it  not  in  her  disposition  to  give  pain  to  any 
human  being.  The  bridegroom  was  the  last  to  make  his  a}>pearance  in 
the  family  circle  ;  and,  spite  of  my  endcatours,  I  was  chagrined  to 
perceive  more  of  tender  pity  than  the  disgust  which  I  had  expected  to 

see  depicted  on  his  features.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  P ,  when, 

with  more  than  his  usual  elegance  of  manner,  he  bent  towards  the 
stranger,  and  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  I  saw  her  eyes  beam  upon 
him,  as  on  her  protector  to  whom  she  was  goiiig  to  confide  her  future 
destinies : — the  look  pierced  my  very  soul ;  the  fiend  Revenge  bounded 
in  my  bosom — and  I  secretly  vowed,  that  no  earthly  power  should  rob 
me  of  the  object  I  loved  to  distraction  !  and  of  wlrose  heart,  until  that 
moment,  I  never  doubted  myself  to  be  the  mistress.  I  dared  not  fix 
my  regards  upon  him;  but,  assuming  a  smile  quite  foreign  to  mv  feel- 
ings, I  tried  to  attract  the  Q 's  attention,  lest  she  might  ^o  be 

inclined  to  compassionate  the  being,  on  whom  her  son  lavished  his  kind- 
hearted  notice:  her  uncle  felt  too  happy  within  himself  to  apprehend 
uneasiness  in  any  one,  so  that  I  had  nought  to  fear  form  his  penetra- 
tion.   Besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  niece,  the  K had  various 

inquiries  to  make  concerning  his  sister,  towards  whom  he  preserved  a 
strong  affection.    I  was  impatient  for  the  conclusion  of  this  interview, 

which  broke  up  to  prepare  for  the  R 1  nuptials.    I  superintended 

t?ie  arrangements  of  the  bride,  who  really  looked  pleasing,  even  in  my 
jaundiced  eye.  Determined  to  rob  her  features  of  their  happy  expres- 
eion,  I  dismi-^sed  the  attendants,  under  pretence  of  giving  her  H  ■  ■  •  sa 
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a  respite  for  recollection,  and  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  moments 
to  add  rouge  to  her  before  higldy-coloured  cheek ;  for  it  was  the  natu- 
ral look  of  ease  and  health  that  she  possessed,  of  which  I  aimed  to 
ileprive  her.     As  I  made  this  unbecdming  addition,  I  observed  to  her, 

♦♦  that  Mrs.  F was  fair,  and  the  P always  wished  her  not 

to  be  sparing  of  rouge ;"  she  eagerly  asked,  "  Who  is  Mrs.F V 

I  hesitated,  looked  foolish,  and  begged  her  to  excuse  my  inadvertency 
in  having  mentioned  one  whose  name  I  ought  particularly  to  have 
avoided ;  and  declared,  the  interest  I  felt  to  render  her  appearance  aa 
lovely  as  possible,  had  made  me  forgetful  of  other  matters; — she  pat. 
sisted  to  inquire,  and  I  to  make  excuses;  urged  at  length  by  her  entrea- 
ties, I  knelt  before  her,  and,  with  convulsive  sobs,  that  I  could  well 

assume,  besought  her  not  to  name  my  offence  to  the  P ,  who  would 

nover  forgive  my  incautious  conduct,  in  speaking  of  a  person  who,  cer- 
tainly, had  seemed  to  share  his  affections,  but  whom  there  was  no  longer 
any  cause  to  suspect ;  she  having  consented  to  remain  retired  and  un- 
noticed.   "  Does  any  engagement  bind  the  P to  that  lady  ?"  asked 

the  P ss.     "  Excuse  me,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  cannot  answer  that 

question  now — on  some  future  day  I  promise  to  disclose  all.**    "  Oia 

your  honour,  promise  I"  said  the  P ss.     "  Solemnly  I  do  !"  was 

my  answer ;  "  but  your  H ss  is  disturbed — I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self— let  me  entreat  your  H ss  wijl  tak^  something  to  recruit  your 

spirits."    "  A  little  cyder  will  suffice,"  said  the  P ss ;  "  the  voyage 

has  made  me  thirsty."  I  rang — an  attendant  entered ;  I  ordered  some 
cyder,  as  also  some  brandy,  and  mixing  some  of  the  latter  with  some 

cyder,  assured  the  P ss  it  would  prove  particularly  refreshing  afler 

her  jofeTiey.  No  sooner  had  her  H ss  swallowed  the  overpower- 
ing beverage,  than  a  message  was  brought  that  the  ceremony  waited 
her  appearance,  and  she  hastened  to  join  the  fomily  who  had  as- 
sembled in  the  closet. 

Never  shall  I  forgive  myself  the  mortification  I  had  prepared  for 
her — even  at  that  time  my  heart  reproached  me,  when  I  saw  her  bold 
and  unbecoming  manner,  as  she  tottered  towards  her  undo,  f fe, 
good  man  !  fancied  it  was  girlish  agitation,  whilst  ovorj'  other  person 
beheld,  with  astonishment,  the  dauntless  expression  of  her  eye:  fired 
with  secret  anger,  and  strengthened  by  the  potent  draught  whirh  the 
demon  of  mischief  had  impelled  me  to  administer — no  timid  (ptit 
caused  a  retiring  glance;  on  the  contrary,  her  look  penetrated  ertry 
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countenance — but  I  alowe  could  read  her  thoughts  !  I  saw  that  her 
mind  was  absorbed  in  elucidating  the  doubtful  secret,  and  that  she  was 
Employed  in  seeking  the  object  of  her  emotion  in  every  face.  Uncon- 
scious of  her  actions,  and  forgetful  even  of  the  approaching  ceremony^ 

until  reminded,  the  procession  had  formed  for  entering  the  R 1 

chapel.     ITie  Duke  of  C having  led  her  to  her  seat,  the  P— 

came  next,  looking  manly,  handsome,  and  graceful.  When  each 
person  had  taken  his  allotted  place,  tht  marriage  ceremony  com- 
menced ;  the  bridegroom's  agitation  was  apparent  to  all ;  he  was  so 
little  himself,  that  he  arose  too  soon,  which  occasioned  a  pause,  but 

the  K- whispered  something  to  his  son,  who  resumed  his  kneeling 

posture.  Possibly  no  one  could  better  account  for  this  absence  of 
thought  than  myself:  I  saw  him  look  aghast  when  he  first  perceived 
his  consort's  altered  and  strange  appearance,  and  pleased  myself,  as 
he  gave  the  bridal  kiss,  to  think,  how  he  would  revolt  from  lips  that 
my  arts  had  so  recently  sullied ! 

That  night  the  Marchioness  of  T ,  Lady  C n,  Lady  C , 

and  myself,  attended  the  P ss  to  her  chamber :  J  saw  her  anxiety 

to  question  me,  which  their  presence  prevented ;  she  certainly  did  not 
exhibit  any  pleasing  expectation  when  we  took  our  leave.     On  passing 

the  P 's  dressing-room,  I  met  the  faithful  Troop,  carrying  vnne  to 

his  master ;  the  man  shook  his  head  significantly,  as  if  to  say,  "  He 
should  have  done  without  this  to-night ;"  whilst  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  I  envy  them  not,  for  well  I  know  that  few  approach  the  nuptial 
bed  with  less  prospect  of  happiness  !"  Sure  some  evil  spirit  directed 
me  that  day,  or  I  could  not  have  devised  so  diabolical  a  plan  ;  but  my 
mind  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  P ss,  and,  after,  a  night  of  in- 
ward .agony,  I  arose  with  new  resolution  to  effect  it. 

I^nowing  the  K 's  habit  of  rising  early,  I  walked  before  break- 
fast to  B m  House,  and,  going  to  the  Q 's  apartment,  tapped 

at  the  door ;  Sch g  opened  it,  and  invited  me  in ;  I  said,  that,  fear- 
ful of  not  having  an  opportunitj%  during  the  day,  I  came  thus  early, 

to  inquire  how  her  M y   had  borne  the  fatigue  of  yesterday. 

"  My  good  Lady  Giiemsey,"    said  the  Q ,  "  this  is  kind :   for 

heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  stranger  ?  Mary  de- 
clares she  never  beheld  such  an  awkward-looking  creature ;  and  we 

all  deplore  the  fate  of  our  poor  G ;  his  father  is  the  only  person 

who  seems  blind  to  the  strangeness  of  her  manner !"    "  I  dare  aot 
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utter  my  fears,'*  I  replied,  "  but,  when  she  has  recorered  the  fatigue 

of  her  voyage,  the  P ss  will  be  more  herself;  she  will  not  thea  Im 

troubled  with  thirst,  as  she  is  at  present."  "  I  see,"  exclaimed  Ibe 
Q ;  "  really  I  thought  she  staggered  at  the  altar.  How  dread- 
fully shocking !  what  had  she  taken?"     "  The  P ss  insbting  oa 

mixing  brandy  with  her  cyder,"  I  replied,  "  indeed,  she  poured  it 
out  herself,  or  I  should  have  been  more  careful."  "  This  is  mon- 
strous !  G must  be  informed  of  her  vile  practice."     •'  Permit  me 

to  request  your  M y's  forbearance,  in  this  instance,"  I  said,  "  the 

like  may  never  occur  again."     "  Promise,"  resumed  the  Q ,  *•  if 

it  should,  that  you  will  acquaint  me."  "  I  shall  conceive  it  my  duty 
so  to  do ;"  I  answered,  and  excused  my  longer  stay,  under  pretext  that 

the  P— — ss  might  want  me.     On  ray  return  to  C House,  all  was 

still  in  the  anti-room.  The  criminal  passion  I  had  admitted  in  ay 
bosom  burned  within  me,  and  I  lamented  having  accepted  a  situation, 
which  compelled  me  to  witness  the  estrangement  of  the  only  heart  I 
had  ever  prized.  Agitated  with  hope  and  fear,  a»  well  as  other  stronger 
sensations,  I  retired  to  a  dressing-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  half 

open,  and  threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  exclaiming,  as  I  did  so,  "  G , 

I  exist  but  in  your  presence ;  if  my  love  must  be  sacrified  to  this 
coarse,  untutored  woman,  I  will  yield  my  life  also ;  since  I  could  nol 
live  a  single  day  chilled  by  your  indifference."     At  that  moaient  aa 

arm  encircled  my  waist Alarmed,  lest  it  might  be  my 

Lord  Guernsey,  and  that  he  had  heard  my  complaint,  I  was  near  faint- 
ing, when  the  most  soothing  accents  lulled  every  fear:  it  was  the  P 

himself — he  closed  the  door,  and  a  conversation  followed,  the  most  in- 
teresting I  had  ever  held.  I  gathered,  in  general  terms,  that  1  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  my  rival ;  some  half-uttered  sentences  inipliad 
disappointment,  nay,  a  sentiment  still  stronger, disgust  I  £lated  at  tfaa 
half-own^d  truth,  my  gratitude  became  unbounded  as  my  lore,  and 

exulting  in  the  confidence  I  had  shared,!  quitted  the  P ,  to  anawar 

the  bell  which  summoned  me  to  attend  his  consort.  I  entered  bar 
apartment  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ventured  to  inquire  **  if 

her  R H felt  well  and  happy  T"    The  P s»  answcrpd,  with 

an  air  of  lassitude,  "  1  own  to  you,  my  friend,  I  am  not  as  comfortp 
able  as  I  expected."     '*  Nature  is  very  perverse,"  1  obsorvod,  "  for  I 

can  assure  you,  every  female  envies  your  K H ."    *'  I  cannot 

see  any  reason,"  replied  tlie  P w.     "  Are  you  not  the  firtara 
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Q of  England — allied  to  the  best,  most  accomplished,  and  elegant 

of  men !"     Tlie  P ss,  smiling,  answered,  "  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently 

acquainted  with  the  P to  pronounce  him  the  best — I  will  give  him 

credit  for  all  the  manners  and  accomplishments  which  a  man  can  pos- 
sess ;  but,  with  regard  to  make  or  form,  as  you  call  it,  I  have  known 

many  as  elegant,  or  more  so  :  there  is  Mr.  M ,  for  example,  to  go 

no  further."  Now,  in  these  observations,  as  experience  has  since  ana- 
lyzed them,  there  was  nothing  improper;  the  smile  was  good-humoured 
and  void  of  any  lurking  ill ;  yet,  did  my  prejudiced  mind  give  it  a 
diabolical  meaning ;  and,  at  that  moment,  I  resolved  to  twist  and  use 
each  word  as  might  hereafter  answer  my  maddened  purpose.     Soon  as 

breakfast  was  over,  I  attended  the  bride  to  W r ;  and  a  second, 

and  a  tiiird  night,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  P — —  retire  to  her 
chamber.     No  longer  able  to  endure  this  appearance  of  harmony,  I 

depended  on  my  influence  with  the  P to  procure  a  separation  of 

beds ;  so,  on  the  morning,  whea  we  were  about  to  return  to  London, 

J  contrived  to  meet  the  P in  his  dressing-room,     I  had  purposely 

taken  off  my  rouge,  and,  with  an  air  of  languor,  which  was  partly 

affected  and  partly  real,  I  approached  his  K H ,  to  inform 

him  of  my  intention  to  remain  a  short  time  at  W r.  "  I  gave  my- 
self credit,"  said  I,  "  for  a  greater  portion  of  fortitude  than  I  possess ; 

I  cannot  endure  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  your  R H 's  happiness 

with  one  so  every  way  unworthy  her  exaltation  :  had  the  P ss  been 

as  amiable  as  you  are  deserving,  I  hope,  and  believe,   I  could  have 

witnessed  your  H 's  felicity,  if  not  with  pleasure — with  patient  for^ 

bearance — but,  now,  it  is  painful,  in  the  extreme,  to  perceive  so  much 
worth  and  goodness  lavished  on  a  person  who,  by  nature,  is  insensible 

to  the  blessing."     "  I  think,  with  you,  she  is  cold,"  repliefl  the  1*-- . 

"  No,  no !"  I  observed,  "  not  cold  ;  where  inclination  leads,  she  can 
be  lavish  of  her  love !"     "  1  conjure,  you  by  the  friendship  that  has 

existed  so  long  between  us '."  said  the  P ,  "  by  that  passion  with 

which  you  have  inspired  me  !  say  all  you  know — conceal  nothing  from 

me."     "  Pardon  me,  your  R-- H ,  and  impute  it  to  my  sin6ere 

affection,  that  I  have  penetrated  so  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  heart* 
I  may  err  in  thinking  as  I  do,  and,  for  the  future,  will  be  more 
cautious  in  unbosoming  my  thoughts ;  I  will  no  more  dwell  T>n  words, 
but  will  wait  until  facts  shall  warrant  ray  speech."  **  Gvernsey,"  said 
tlie  P ,  **  I  believe  you  love  me— not  to  think  it,  would  be  worse 
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than  death,  so  entirely  ast  I  yours !  anUl  tell  you,  thqre  is  nothJQf 

in  C to  excite  affection — her  actions,  and  her  manner,  V6  uc- 

feminine ;  her  lan^age  coarse,  and  her  whole  person  needs  tbe  aid 
of  English  habits  to  render  it  even  agreeable  <., . .,,  ,lt>ud,  much  I  feai^ 
it  will,  never  acquire  the  style  of  fascination,  which  alone  has  charms 
for 'loe  I,,  Nevertheless,  as  a  stranger,  she  claims  my  protection  ;  and 
I  have^e^n  considering  how  I  can  best  fulfil  the  engagement  I  hav* 
entered  into,  without  enslaving  myself;  for,  though  the  chain  that 
binds  us  has  not  been  assumed  from  choice,  I  feel,  as' she  has  been 
selected  for  my  partner,  and  will  one  day  fill  the  station  of  Q  ■  b 
of  these  realms,  that  much  is  due  to  her  from  the  nation  aad  firom 
myself.  The  people  show  every  disposition  to  perform  their  part, 
and  I  am  no  less  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  perform  mine ; — 
I  am  only  puzzled  so, to  act,  as  to  render  C oomfortiible,  with- 
out infringing  too  largely  on  my  own  pleasures ;  outward  appearances 
must  be  respected :  now  you,  my  lovely  friend  I  can  assist  me  ia  thest 
arrangements;  and  first,  we  will  devise  «  pitta  by  which  our  autiud 
intercourse  may  be  secured."  >. 

^    Piqued  at  the  considerate  manner  in  which  the  P had  spok«t 

i^f  his  consott,  in  the  first  momeot  of  irritation,  I  made  this  rash  reply 

-— "  To  please  each  party,  I  beg  your  H 's  permission  that  I  may 

jTeip^V^.^iR  this  retirement ;  where,  in  the  attendance  on  your  excelleoi 
i3fk^\t9tiyi  shall  run  no  risk  of  hearing  your  name  traduced  by  unfavour- 
able con^parisons  with  any  man;  painful  as  your  absence  willlM^  il 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  the  bitter  regret  of  seeing  your  love  abmed.* 

"  ifave  J  a  rival  in  C -'s  affections?"  asked  the  P . 

,  "Surety,  I; have  not  betrayed  the  P ss!"  said  I,  fearfully. 

"  Y^c^u  .have  done  only  a  part  of  your  duty,  said  the  P ,"  "  tatd 

I  trust  you  neeti  no  stronger  motive  than  yny  love  to  complete  the  work, 
by  naming  the  person,  who  has  dared  to  Supersede  me  in  her  affcotiofts.'' 

My  refusal^  dear  Lady  Anne,  was  vBin;  so,  after  a  struggle,  ivkMl 
tlie  eloquence  of  love  overpowered,  I  related  her  words  :  "  Thatsto 

had.A^^ovvi  seveial  more  elegant  in  form  than  his  R H— — -^ 

particularly  Mr.  M."  and  I  took  care  to  luy  such  emphasis  on  ibr 
wor4  ktimvn,  as  should  leave  on  his  mind  the  strongest  tad  BO* 
uqfatourable  impression. 

"  Snou^h  !''  said  the  enraged  P ,  "  I  swear  to  reomiMt,  km 
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this  hour,  all  further  intimacy  with  one  so  hardened  in  vice,  so  de* 
praved  by  habit." 

I  became  alarmed  for  the  consequences  I  might  draw  upon  tnytelf, 
I  soothed,  solicited,  and,  on  my  knees,  besought  his  forgiveness ; 
protesting  my  sorrow  for  having  repeated  what  my  love,  perhaps,  had 
exaggerated  into  criminality.  At  length,  I  obtained  his  promise  that, 
for  my  sake,  he  would  bury  the  cause  of  his  conduct  with  his  own 
breast : — this  he  pledged  his  honour  to  observe,  and  I  firmly  believe 
he  has  maintained  his  word  inviolate.     With  regard  to  his  future 

behaviour,  the  P was  equally  determined  to  confine  his  attention 

to  outward  form,  saying,  "  She  shall  reside  under  the  same  roof,  and 
share  my  protection  and  civility,  so  long  as  she  acts  in  a  manner  to 
deserve  them." 

On  our  return  to  C — —  House,  the  newly-married  pair  maintained 
a  sort  of  cool  politeness  towards  each  other.  At  the  hour  of  rest  they 
retired,  as  usual,  to  their  dressing-rooms.    .When  the  bride  had  un- 

Uressed,  the  P led  her  within  the  door  of  her  chamber ;  then 

Saying,  he  felt  indisposed,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  wished  her  '♦  Good 

night."     I  watched  the  countenance  of  each :    that  of  the  P 

evinced  a  delicate  kind  of  sorrow  ;  the  P ^ss  was  evidently  morti- 
fied— her  pride  dictated  acquiescence ;  she  returned  the  wish  without 
a  question  or  a  word  of  complaint.     When  the  same  ceremony  had 

been  frequently  repeated,  the  P ss,  one  night,  observed  to  roe, 

that  Eftglish  husbands  had  very  singular  notions.     "  It  is  much  the 

practice  on  the  Continent,"  said  her  R H ,  "  for  married 

people  to  have  separate  beds,  and  a  very  pleasant  custom  I  think  it 
is; 'but:  then  their  sleeping-rooms  join:  here,  I  find,  the  husband 
'sleeps' at  a  distance  :  at  least,  I  suppose  sc,  as  I  have  not  received  a 
nightly  visit  since  the  third  evening  of  our  marriage.'*  '  ^'''''*  ■ 

M  It  is  well  known,"  said  I,  "  among  the  P — ■ — 's  friends,  that  he 

never  passed  a  night  with  Mrs.  F :  their  private  intercourse 

was  not  confined  to  time,  but  was  at  the  call  of  inclination ;  the  best 
^ode,  I  diink,  to  keep  the  flameiof  love  alive.  *♦  Apropos,  Guernsey,^* 
«aid  the  P— — rss,  "  you  promised  me  some  particulars  respecting  that 
ladjf  ;il  wish  you  would  now  comttiunicate  them."  "  I  shall  obey  your 
H — ?-'s  commands,"  I  replied,  '*  but  hope  to  be  excused  the  relation 
UOW;  iQ^^tilLX  loBg  story,  and  niy  lord  might  wonder  at  my  delay." 
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"  Your  apology  is  so  good,"  said  the  P ss,  "  I  accept  it  with 

pleasure.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  be  the  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment to  you  and  your  lord's  happiness  ;  therefore,  good  night."     As 

she  uttered  the  last  sentence,  her  H -ss  sighed  heavily,  and  looked 

so  sad,  that  it  brought  reproach  to  my  mind.     O  !  how  would  her 

wish  have  changed,  had  the  P ss  knovm  it  wa9  the  1^——  w4» 

waited  for  me !  ' 

This  reflection  damped  the  pleasure  with  which  I  usually  went  to 
his  apartment;  then,  my  heart  was  capable  of  compassion, — it  has  since 
become  as  callous  as  flint.  Had  I,  at  that  time,  followed  its  dictates, 
the  anguish  of  tliis  moment  would  have  been  spared  me !  the  bitter  ac- 
knowledgement that  I  was  the  first  to  envenom  the  P 's  mind,  with 

base,  malignant  stories,  false  as  they  were  diabolical !  that  I  acted  the 
part  of  a  spy  over  his  inclinations,  to  keep  under,  and  turn  aside,  the 
tide  of  his  feelings,  as  they  floated  on  his  naturally  kind  and  well-inten- 
tioned heart ;  that  I  so  imposed  upon  his  goodness,  as  to  convert  his 
disposition,  which,  in  its  original  source,  was  benevolent  and  humane, 
into  W  'A  r■^\^^A•t*t<.  ,Vi  tl  »*»!  AH  this  haunts  my  guilty  soul,  and 
makes  me  odioiis  to  myself;  but  the  deed  is  done !  His  character  * 
*•***♦*•*  and  she,  who  was  gifted  with  the  means 
of  diflusing  happiness  around  her,  is  a  persecuted,  suffering  mortal  I 

and  what  am  I? I  dare  not  pursue  inquiry,  lest  madness 

seize  the  little  memory  that  remains,  and  so  deprive  me  of  the  only 
reparation  in  a  guilty  wretch's  power — to  own  this  was  my  work  I  I  ! 

•     *     *     The  separate  beds  at  C House,  as  soon  as  the  circum> 

stance  was  known,  became  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to  the  K  »  ;  he 
expostulated  with  his  son,  who  entered  no  farther  into  the  matter,  thaa 
to  assure  his  father  it  was  mutually  agreeable  to  himself  and  bis  consort; 
and  the  old  gentleman  learning,  soon  after,  that  his  daughter  and  niece 
was  in  that  state  in  which  "  all  wives  wish  to  be,  who  love  their  lords,** 
contented  himself  with  merely  advising  his  son  against  indulging  with 
other  females,  concluding  that,  after  the  aceouchment,  all  would 
return  to  the  right  system.     In  one  part  of  his  fuUier's  injunctioo  I 

perfectly  coincided ;  and,  to  prevent  the  P 's  ranging  in  the  swe«to 

of  variety,  I  kept  him  as  much  as  possible  to  myself;  but  here  I  did 

not  always  succeed :  nis  visits  to  Mrs.  Y were  more  frequent 

than  I  judged  necessary ;  but,  as  his  delicacy  made  him  still  consider 
it  right  to  continue  his  clandestine  attention  to  her,  it  appeared  a  fit 
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tKicasion  for  me  to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  P— — 's  engagement 
ik  that  quarter;  which  I  took  an  opportunity  of  doing,  under  a 
promise,  on  the  part  of  the  P ss,  never  to  divulge  that  the  com- 
munication was  made  by  me.     I  declared  my  motive  to  be  entire 

devotedness  to  her  H-^ ss ;  but  that,  if  the  P knew  it,  I  should 

be  considered,  by  him,  as  a  spy  upon  his  actions ;  in  that  case,  I 
should  be  required  to  resign  my  greatest  happiness, — ^the  being  al- 
lowed to  attend  upon  her  person ;  in  which  pleasing  duty,  I  hoped  to 
have  sometimes  the  opportunity  of  evincing  my  sincere  and  grateful 

attachment  to  her  R H .     In  relating  the  narrative,  I  took 

"care  to  inform  the  P ss,  that  her  marriage  was  not  a  voluntary 

act  on  the  part  of  the  P ,  but  a  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Uie 

people  ;  who  were  instigated  to  make  this  condition  through  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  ministers,  who  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  wean  him 
from  his  Catholic  connexions ;  for  they  looked  with  dread  on  the 
partiality  the  P professed  towards  that  class,  through  his  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  F ,  who  followed  the  Romish  doctrine,  in  strict 

conformity  to  its  tenets,  keeping  in  her  house  a  chaplain  of  her  own 

persuasion,  who  was  often  admitted  in  the  social  circle  of  the  P . 

The  P ss  received  the  intelligence  with  an  hauteur  of  spirit  for 

which  she  was  remarkable,  and  which  gave  her  the  appearance,  to 
those  not  well  acquainted  with  her,  of  want  of  feeling ;  but  which 
rather  proceeded  from  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  for  centuries  had 

"characterised  the  B k  race.     From  that  period,  Mrs.  F 

was  freqigeotly  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  when  we  were  together. 

The  "1^^^^  continued  to  notice  his  consort ;  but  even  the  ceremony 

of  doing  so  was  performed  in  a  careless  manner, — more  as  a  duty  he 

'  owed  the  public  than  out  of  any  desire  to  oblige  his  wife.  An  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  that  autumn,  increased  his  coolness,  and  con- 
firmed the  Q, her  implacable  enemy. 

^^^"It  happened,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Randolph  had  business  at  Berlin, 

and  waited  on  the  P ss,  to  ask  if  she  would  honour  him  with  any 

commands.     The  P ss,   thinking  this  an  excellent  opportunity 

to  send  to  her  father's  court,  had  a  personal  interview  witli  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, when  she  requested  to  him  to  deliver  a  packet  into  the  hands  of 
her  mother,  and  particularized  other  commissions,  all  which  he  pro- 

'  mised  to  execute  punctually.    Mrs.  Randolph  was  then  at  Bath,  in  a 

'  delicate  state  of  health ;  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  her,  the  dis- 
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order  took  an  alarming  turn,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  an' 
express  was  hurried  after  her  husband,  which  reached  him  oo  the 
coast,  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark.     It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  Mr.  R's.  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  his  wife's  situation.    Anxious 
to  behold  again  the  object  of  his  affection,  he  determined  to  reUnquislli" 
his  intended  journey,  and  to  retrace  his  steps,  with  all  possible  8p«6rt|' 
to  Bath;  but,  even  at  that  moment,  the  packet  intrusted  to  hiiii  lily' 

the  P ss  was  a  principal  object  of  his  care ;  and,  t*  prevent  th«' 

possibility  of  giving  that  Lady  uneasiness,  he  went  through  London, 

for  the  purpose  of  calling  at  C House.    It  happened,  however,  on! 

his  arrival  there,  that  her  R H was  absent  from  town:  he 

enclosed  the  packet,  therefore,  and  directed  it "  To  the  particviar  Care 

of  the  Lady  in  Waiting  upon  tlie  P ss  of  W s ;"  and  left  it,  with'' 

a  strong  injunction,  to  the  porter,  that  it  might  be  forwarded  the  next 
morning.  /  was  the  lady  in  waiting  ;  and  finding,  on  taking  off  the 
cover,  that  it  contained  a  parcel  for  the  Duchess  of  B k,  I  in- 
formed the  Q ;  and,  anticipatinghowfarher  curiosity  might  lead, 

when  urged  by  my  insinuations,  I  showed  the  packet,  remarking,  at 
the  same  time,   "it  might  contain  a  journal,   by  its   size."     Her 

M asked  if  the  P ss  kept  a  journal  ?     I  said,  "  it  was  her 

H — i^^*s  custom  to  write  her  daily  observations.    The  packet  lay  upon' 
the  table  ; — its  superscription,  "  To  be  given  to  the  Duchess  of  B 
from  her  Daughter,^'  was  a  strong  inducement.     "  Doubtless,    v.. 

served  the  Q ,  as  she  took  up  the  parcel,  "  an  insight  into  this 

would  set  all  our  opinions  right." 

"  It  wouid  enable  us  to  deal  justly  towards  Evgjil 
plied,  "  and  seems  to  be  put  purposely  in  the  way.     I  ilo  it' 

a  duty,  dn  the  part  of  your  M ,  to  ascertain  tin    iiutli;  ;in.l, 

certainly,  an  occasion,  such  as  Providence  has  here  provided,  may 
not  happen  again." 

«'Open'ttl"^kirf  th6  Q .     Never  did  t  obey  any  ' 

with  so  much  alacrity,  and  my  joy  seemed  complete,  wluu  1  )«« i- 
ceived  several  pages  of  the  journal  which  I  had  b(  >  n  I"  •!><  Imfnt 

of  seeing  the  P ss  write.     It  began  with  her  eni  <l 

the  royal  yatcht,"  and  was  written  in  bad  French,  mixwl 
English  phrases.  To  any  unprejudiced  person,  this  pnrV-  • 
afforded  real  amusement — the  style  was  sensible,  \\\ 
spersed  with  many  ingcnioiis  sallies  of  the  wrihi,   ^^ll  '  '. 
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with  great  justness,  her  conception  of  the  English  character;  and,  on 
the  whole,  conveyed  a  vein  of  satire,  truly  entertaining.  She  described 
the  manners  of  the  ladies,  who  were  sent  to  conduct  her,  with  pro- 
voking accuracy;  and  spoke  of  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Commodore 
and  the  Captain,  in  terms,  which  I  endeavoured  to  construe  into  more 
than  mere  affability ;  assigning  meanings  that  I  well  knew  were  not, . 
intended :  but  the  introduction  to  her  husband's  family  was  best  of  all » 
delineated ;  and  some  events  of  the  wedding-night  were  stated  with 
admirable  talent,  though  with  great  good  humour,  containing  some 
particulars,  told,  indeed,  with  delicacy,  but  which  were  only  lit  for 
a  mother's  eye.  d«  «*  w U-H  r-^^Sl  i^ 

The  Q ,  raising  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  shocked  !  what, 

my  friend,  can  be  done  for  G ."  "When  the  family  was  de- 
scribed, the  y  .-.o'^^s  h^d  drawn  each  with  such  accuracy,  that  it  was 

impossible  to  make  a  mistake.  "  To  begin,"  said  her  R H -, 

"  with  this  unparalleled,  virtuous,  family  !  among  whom  my  good 
uncle  is  certainly  misplaced,  since  he  is  benevolent,  considerate,  and 
yirtuous,  with  a  heart  just  like  your  own,  so  I  shall  put  him  up,  on 
the  shelf,  as  the  people  here  say,  but  not  in  their  acceptation  of  the 
term,  which  implies  one  unfit  for  service ;  but,  that  he  is  beyond  all 
compare  with  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  my  snuffy  aunt." — 
"  Monstrous  !"  exclaimed  the  Q ,  "  me  vow  she  is  right  wicked." 

I  own,  I  trembled  for  what  might  follow ;  and  was  almost  sorry, 
when  I  found  her  satire  attacked  only  the  foibles  of  her  husband's 
family,  and  would  have  passed,  with  well-intentioned  persons,  for 
mere  playfulness ;  but  we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  it  in  that 

light.     Her  M conceived  herself  grossly  insulted,  as  though 

she  had  been  accounted  the  worst  of  criminals.     E- 's  taste  for 

Jiitt  and  porter,  with  Mary's  prying  curiosity,  and  for  which  her  cousin 
styled  her  "peeping  Polly,"  so  roused  her  anger,  that  she  seemed 

inclined  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  P ;  but  the  acme  of  her 

M 's  rage  was  reserved  for  the  line  in  which  the  P ss,  de- 
scribing the  men's  dress,  on  coming  to  the  high  collar,  observed, 
•/most  fashions  here  originate  in  the  convenience  of  the  great,  to 
hide  their  natural  defects.''^  No  longer  able  to  bear  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  an  intended  insnlt,  the  Q seized  the  packet,  and 

hastened  with  it  to  the  K . 

Uncertain  to  what  extent  R ^1  fury  might  go,  ll  ventured  after 
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her,  but  I  should  need  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  to  describe  the  scene 

which  followed — I  shall  not,  therefore,  atteippt  it.     Her  M 

uttered  her  invectives  in  such  bad  English,  and  in  so  hurried  a  iiha- 
ner,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  understand  her,  and  the  fo'i  «> 
was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle,  until,  seeing  the 
superscription  of  the  packet,  he  said,  "  Fie,  tie,  Charley  !  is  this  your 
mod^  of  protecting  a  stranger?  what  an  example  do  yon  set,  hi 
opening  private  communications — read  not  another  word — but  let 
Guernsey  re-seal  the  packet,  and  get  her  to  make  the  best  apology 
she  can."  "  I  will  keep  it,"  returned  the  Q— — ,  "that  I  intty 
force  her  to  confess  her  shame."     The  storm  now  threatened  on*  the 

part  of  the  K ;  so,  seeing  a  contest  was  about  to  ensue,  I  thought 

it  prudent  to  retire,  and  watch  for  her  M ,  as  she  passed  to  her 

own  apartment. 

Whilst  waiting,   I  considered  upon  the  best  mode  of  conoIii<SI^ 
this  unfortunate  incident :  and  it  appearing  to  me,  that,  to  expose  thb 

packet  to  the  P would  cause  a  quarrel,  and  that  her  fe  ■■^. 

H ^'s  present  situation  would  immediately  procure  a  reconciliatidii, 

I  thought  it  would  better  suit  my  plan  not  to  allow  the  discovery  to 
be  made ;  but  rather  to  keep  the  secret  in  reserve,  since  it  might  sert^ 
the  purpose  of  irritation,  whenever  I  wanted  something  to  rouse  the 
P 's  feelings ;  so,  when  her  M returned,  I  curbed  my  im- 
patience to  speak,  until  I  had  first  heard  her  opinion. 

'*  The  K ,"  said  her  M— ,  "  with  his  usual  perverse  way 

df  reasoning,  has  made  me  promise  to  return  these  papers,  without 
seeming  to  know  their  contents  ;  his  silly  fondness  for  his  niece  keeps 
him  blind  to  her  conduct,  but  I  will  find  the  way  to  punish  her — I 
shall  certainly  peffobn  vny  duty,  in  cautioning  my  son ;  and  yoo, 
Guernsey,  miist  contrive  a  -Way  to  enclose  the  letters  as  they  were 
befor^— but  hoHr  can  w6  obtain  the  seal?  for  I  sfee  that,  even  in  Aat, 
she  has  acted  With  Weirudlial  i'mjifiidehce— would  any  otlier  female, 
having  the  hondur  to  be  P''  '  s»''of  'W — i— ,  seal  a  letter  with  a 
simple  olive-bfpndh  ?  it  shows  the  woihahV'meaiinpss." 

"I  will  ansiVterfor  getting  the  tdedticiil  seal,"  said  I,  "  I  am  a 
prodigious  favouHte  with  Sander,  and  she  win  obtain  it  forme.*'     I 
theii  rifftii'ed  '♦♦ith  the  packet,  but,  befc*re  i  (ilJittd  it,  I  copied  ail  that 
'  related  to  the  R Family. 

From  that  day,  the  family  intercoQfe  became  less  and  less  frequeai; 
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they  met  only  when  etiquette  made  it  needfal;  and  then  the  Q    ^.j 

and  her,  daughters  (with  the  exception  of  E— )  omitted  no  ctpr 

po^nity,  to  mortify  the  P ss's  feelings  :  the  latter  affected  not 

to  understand  their  insinuations ;  she  always  appeared  in  high  spirits^  ^ 
when,  in  their  company,  and  generally  amused  herself  with  asking  the 
females  to  join  her  in  a  game  at  "  hunt  the  slipper,"  or  some  other 
frivolous  diversion,  to  which  she  knew  they  were  averse^  and  fA 
which  she  had,  in  fact,  no  wish  to  play  herself,  as  she  was  then  very 
near  to  her  confinement :  but  her  great  spirits  prompted  her  to  sport 
:*fitii  nature.     Had  she  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  good 
and  gentle  friend  near  her,  to  advise  and  counsel  her  against  these 
playful  sallies,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  it  was  her  misfortune 
i^Qt  tp  havesucti  a  friend.     In  many  points  the  P     ;  .  sa  was  mascu- 
line ;  her  health  and  spirits  were  good,  and  being  naturally  noble, 
frank^  and  generous,   she  felt  herself  elevated  by  the  approaching 
.prospect ;  fpr,  although  slighted  at  that  moment,  she  felt  that  she 
was  about  to  give  birth  to  the  future  heir  to  all  their  boasted  power, 
and  trusted  to  that  epoch,  as  the  means  of  reconciling  her  in  the  af- 
.feqtions  of  her  husband,  and  giving  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
lus  family  and  the  nation;  and  her  spirits  rose  as  she  approached 
glfljarer  the  moment  which  was  to  realize  this  fond  expectation  !    This 
_g}pvatjon  of  mind  prevented  her  seeing  the  coolness  of  her  husband's 
relatives ;  whilst  they  considered  her  cheerfulness  as  proceeding  from 
ex^eme  thoughtlessness;  thus,  deceived  and  deceiving,  each  regarded 
j  the  other  with  a  raorta.1  indifference,  which  was  daily  growing  ii^to 
^hatfiin.tlieone  party ,»  and  disgust  in  the  oth^r.  ^y,r- 

I     Little  apparent  alteration  took  j^ace,  until  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
Jpyfought;  the  family  airangements  to  a  sort  of  crisis.     This  much- 
l^plied-fp^.  event  was  attended  with  some  unpropitious. circumstances : 
rf^i^fit  \PN^'^  PP^,  ^  *^"»  ^*^  a  source  of  disappointment  to  the  P— ^r-, 
^^j^atfl^gii^  .a  ipoint  which  human  foresight  had  neither  power  to 
j^d|r<^9^,^(||rj^9idp,  Jbe  was  induced  to  bear  it  with  tolerable  patience-^ 
but,  th^t  thg  bir^l^^gjigurd  have  occurred  a  day  sooner  than  the  usual 
.  caXculation  admits,  was  variously  handled,  according  to  the  interest, 

j^or  «,ccidei^tal  opinions  of  the  persons  who  discussed  it.     The  P , 

j^qjis[|];K>ught  a  good  ju<%e  in  some  female  cases,  silenced  the  kind 
gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  advise,  by  saying,  "  he  did  not  wish 

the  subject;"  Ijtithis  conduct  evinced 
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a  different  opinion  ;  for  he  ordered  an  aditional  private  staircase  to 
be  erected,  leading  to  the  nursery,  by  which  means  he  avoided  the 
disagreeable  dilemma  of  sometimes  meeting  the  child. 

Notwithstanding  the  calnmnious  insinuations  of  the  Q ,  who 

protested,  ••  She  should  have  been  inconsolable,  had  such  a  suspicio 

ous  circujmstance  happened  to  her ;"  the  P ss  seemed  to  hav« 

acquired  a  new  claim  on  her  husband,  and  I  saw,  with  jealous  malig> 
nity,  that,  in  two  months  after  the  great  event,  he  increased  his  atten- 
tions towards  her  often,  and  I  thought  purposely  made  his  visits  at  the 
hour  he  knew  the  infant  would  iie  present,  in  whose  smiles  he  took  a 
■  lively  and  parental  interest.  Fearful  these  appearances  might  lead  to  a 
rcconcilation,  and  I  deemed  it  polite  to  re-peruse  the  contents  of  the 
packet,  which  had  now  Iain  a  long  time  untouched.    When,  the  next 

time,  I  met  the  P alone,  he  asked  me,   •'  What  I  thought  of 

little  Charlotte  ?  I  replied,  •*  I  think  her  the  most  fortunate  oi 
children  !"  "  In  what  respect  ?"  he  asked. — "  Because  she  ha»  Uk« 
most  indulgent  father  and  grandfather  in  the  world,"  said  I ;  and  «»- 
tuiued,  "  no  one  can  witness  your  increasing  fondness,  without  ad- 
miring your  extrenve  kind-heartedness."  "  Who  do  you  think  her 

like  ?"  said  the  P .  **  I  conceive  the  child  bears  some  small 

resemblance  to  her  mother,"  I  replied  ;  "but  few  persons  are  inclined 

to  see  that."  «'  What  is  the  general  opinion  ?"  inquired  the  P . 

**  My  regard  for  your  R  ■    ■■  H does  not  allow  me  to  repeat  utt« 

pleasant  things  ;  therefore  I  request  your  permission  to  change  the 
subject."  Here,  as  I  expected,  I  was  interrupted,  and  urged  by  the 
most  endearing  entreaties,  until,  in  half  uttered  sentences,  I  conveyed 

more  to  the  P 's  mind  than  an  exposure  of  tlie  ]>acket  could  have 

ck)ne  ;  and  took  care,  during  the  following  days,  not  to  allow  his 
R- H leisure  for  reflection,  as  1  liict  him,  seemingly  by  acci- 
dent, when  he  retired  from  the  family  circle.  Knowing  his  heart  wa4 
well  inclined  to  listen  to  his  consort's  exculpation,  I  considered  the 
interim,  in  which  his  ideas  w  avered  pro  and  con,  a  most  important  cri- 
sis, and  resolved   to  secure  it  as  my  own.     For  thisi  purpose,  1  heW 

counsel  with  the  Q n,  whose  mind  was  more  beet  on  the  conti- 

nucfi  separation  than  even  mine.  •  ' 

We  conversed  on  the  negligence  which,  for  sometime  back,  had  bcMl 

shown  to  Mrs.  F ;  and,  thinking  I  should  please  her  M— — -yhji 

forwarding  a  rcconcilation  in  that  qnnrtcr,  I  represented  her  tempoivs 
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ry  absence,  as  the  effect  of  delicacy  giving  place  to  public  feeling,  tBe 
Ijtetter  to  answer  my  purpose.  I  pretended  to  have  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Lady  M L ,  who  mentioned  having  a  letter  from 

Mr».  F ,  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  water,  and  in  which  she 

acknowledged  the  motive  of  her  journey  in  the  following  passage:     "1 

do,  and  ever  shall,  consider  myself  the  lawful  wife  of  the  P ;  I 

am  convinced  he  thinks  the  same,  and  that  his  excellent  Father  and 
Mo'iher  (whom  all  the  world  allow  to  be  the  most  pious  and  amiable 
that  wear  a  regal  crown  !)  are  of  the  same  opinion.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  late  marriage  was  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  nation  ; 
therefore,  from  a  consideration  of  public  benefit,  which  often  operate* 
against  ndividual  interest,  I  will  absent  myself  awhile,  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  those  feelings,  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  female  delicacy;  as, 
certainly,  the  exalted  stranger  will  require  some  time  for  explanation^ 
When  she  knows  how  each  party  is  situated,  doubtless,  she  will  her- 
self invite  my  return  ;  well  satisfied  with  holding  the  prerogative  of 

r- ty,  whilst  I  enjoy  the  supreme  felicity  of  conjugal  affection  ; 

inine,  by  the  most  sacred  tie  !  the  duties  of  which  shall  never  intrude 

on  ftie  rights  annexed  to  her  high  station." "  Who," 

said  I,  "  can  help  admiring  such  sentiments  !  here,  the  most  tender 
conscience  may  see  the  forbearance,  the  noble  feeling,  by  which  » 
wife  is  enabled  to  resign  the  outward  appendages  of  rank,  for  the 
mild  and  unobtruding  practice  of  social  duty." 

:  With  arguments  such  as  these,  I  reconciled  the  Q 's  conscience 

with  her  inclinations — and  with  others;  quite  as  convincing,  to  the 
P ,  I  succeeded  in  chasing  the  tender  sentiments  which  had  lat- 
terly hiirked  in  his  bosom  for  the  P ss.    Though  still  living  under 

the  same  roof,  they  seldom  met  ;  the  habit  of  cold  indiflerence  thej?» 
had  hitherto  carried  towards  each  other  had  now  grown  into  ^^sible£ 
dislike,  wfiich  the  P — ■^— ss,  from  the  ingenuousness  natural  to  heiS 
disposition^firsfshowed  she  had  discovered.  / 

That  the  P- and   his  R — 1  partner  had  laid  aside  the  wish  to^ 

please  each  other,  was  apparent  to  exery  one ; — that  their  forced  inter-^ 
views  were  accompanied  with  mutually  painful  sensations,  was  certain,j' 
to  those  who  had  the  power  of  observing  them.     These  reflection»i 

formed  the  ground  of  my  excuse  for  counselling  her  M y  (who 

honoured  me  with  her  foil  confidence)  to  encourage  her  son  in  the 
renewal  of  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  F— ,  and  I  prepared  kit  jiind 
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to  receive  this  advice,  by  frequently  speaking  to  him  ou  t!i.>  nubjeci, 
and  describing  the  sensations  of  that  lady,  as  I  |)reteHded  they  wer« 
stated  by  her  friend ;   for  to  me  she  was  not  half  so  formidable  a  rival 

Us  the  P ss,  because  Mrs.  F possessed  not  any  share  of  that 

susceptibility  which  is  irresistible  when  disphiyod  to  a  luan  of  feeling  i 

but  there  was  in  the  P hss  a  noble  frankness,  which,  united  with 

greatness  of  soul,  and  a  kindly  nature,  would  have  been  ail-powerful , 
in  its  operation  ;  and  I  was  aware,  if  these  ({ualiticit  were  allowed 
scope  for  action,  they  would,   in  time,  excite  th^  9— — lo  niort 
manly  conduct,   and    j>lQnt   in  his   bosom    a  mean  opinion  of  the 

families,  who  had  beou,  from,  childhood,  his  flavoured  com|)auion». 

*  *  *  *  *  mi  #•» 

r 

Here  a  w  eight  of  reproach  preys  on  my  spirits  for  my  guilty  conduct 
at  that  period — doubly  guilty !  fi-om  the  false  friendships  I  assumed,  u 
a  cloak  to  my  infamous  designs  ;  for  I  now  acknow  ledge,  with  sorrow, 

that  I  brought  on  an  attempt  at  explanation  from  the  P ss.  Mho, 

moved  by  the  most  honourable  sentiments,  frankly  declared,  that  it 
was  better  for  married  persons  to  separate  formally,  than  lo  meet  only 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating  each  other.  This  conduct,  on  her  part, 
was  Interpreted,  by  my  insinuation,  as  proceeding  from  a  sensual  af- 
fection for  those  rites,  from  tl^e  enjoyment  of  which  she  had  been  so 
long  debarred  ;  and  gave  rise  to  that  memorable  Letter  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1796.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  result  of  that  epistle  ;  every 
one  knows  it  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  wife  and  child.  Uut 
everyone  does  not  know  what  sacrifices  this  proceeding  cost  the  parties. 

The  P suffered  the  greatest  uneasiness,  which  I  endeavoured  to 

tranquillize,  by  fabricating  scandalous  stories  al>out  hi»  consort,  and 
assuming  increased  tenderness  towards  his  person ;  then,  finding  these 
efforts  insuflScient,  I  had  recourse  to  a  more  powerful  auxiliary,  and 

induced  the  Q- to  use  her  influence  in  bringing  back  Mrs.  F . 

the  P grew  ill ;  this  did  more  than  the  most  persuasive  arpimetits : 

the  L^dy  returned ;  and,  with  her  presence,  the  P 's  peace  came 

'also.    - 

During  ihe  ternj  of  iiearly  ten  years,  did  theP  'hI  thr  tr«t 

of  severe  scrutiny,  before  iirr  »  ihihk  -.  -.uci  f«'dcd  in  on 
of  accusation.     Many  wore  tlic^baltles  I  then  fon;;lii  wi' 
science;  1  often  admirpd  her  iii!»,r'>in»'">''^  in  ■•i' ImmmIn  m  .»> 

repeated  injiirid  n^ich  sucrei  i'<  !  <  ■■  h  '.  .i»  th<  ;•;•..  n 
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tive  genius  of  her  enemies  could  create  them. — It  was  the  dread  I  felt^ 
lest  her  conduct  should  obtain  a  reconcilation  with  her  husband^  that 
$educed  me  to  lend  myself  as  the  instigator  of  what  afterwards  went  b^ 

the  name  of  "  The  D 's  Plot."  To  this  I  Avas  urged  by  a  confes■^ 

pion  made  by  the  P ,    "  that  in  a  tipsy  frolic,  he  had  passed  a 

night  on  the  Heath;  had  slept  in  his  consort's  chamber,  and,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  himself  in  1796,  had  infringed 
on  his  voluntary  terms  of  perpetual  separation."  On  the  credit  of  the 
old  adage,  that  drunken  men  and  children  speak  truth,  I  concluded 

this  visit  was  one  of  inclination  ;  and  when  the  P owned  having 

made  a  promise  to  revisit  the  Heath,  I  thought  it  right  to  nse  every 
means  of  prevention.     I  began  by  rousing  the  fears  of  his  mother, 

who  had  immediate  recourse  to  Lord  M ,  whom  her  M y 

knew  to  be  her  s^n's  confidential  friend,  and  the  repository  of  all  his 

secrets !  in  return  for  which  honour.  Lord  M submitted  to  lo  se 

bis  money,  looking  always  to  an  appointment  in  the  East  as  an 
equivalent :  this  convenient  compact  bound  them  friends  ;  and  the 

Q ,  wisely  guessing  that  the  cause  of  her  son's  aversion  to  the 

P ss  had  been  imparted  to  his  friend,  suggested  to  the  latter  the 

suspicions  she  had  long  entertained — and   he,  comprehending  the 

heinousness  of  deceiving   M y,  engaged  the  brother  to  prevent 

the  P 's  promised  visit,  by  devising  amusement  elsewhere,  that 

drew  him  to  a  distance  from  the  Heath. 

Meanwhile  enquiry  was  set  on  foot  among  the  P 's  household, 

which,  by  means  of  douceurs,  proved  pretty  successful ;  for,  from 

the  epoch  of  the  boy,  William  A 's  admission  into  the  family, 

Lady  D and  myself  had  made  him  the  groundwork  of  a  plot,  which 

it  was  our  intention  to  play  off  at  a  proper  opportunity.  In  this,  I  must 

confess.  Lady  D^ was  the  complete  dupe,  at  which  I  felt  no  kind  of 

sorrow,  as  I  owed  her  a  grudge  on  an  occasion  which  I  shall  here  mention. 

When  Lady  B^^ appeared,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  title  at  the 

drawing-room,  the  P ,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  say  a 

civil  thing,  paid  some  frivolous  compliment  on  the  valour  of  Sir  J , 


at  Acre,  which  she  imagined  was  spoken  for  the  purpose  of  admiring 

her  beauty.   Prepossessed  with  a  notion  that  the  P admired  her, 

she,  one  day,  in  passing  the  P ss  of  W ,  curtsied  with  a  sort 

of  impertinent  sneer,  that  said,  "  I  am  a  favonrite."  The  P ss, 

V  ho  Avas  never  backward  in  penetrating  the  thoughts  of  others,  knew 
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how  to  interpret  this  behaviour.  •'  I  see,"  said  her  R H ,  «• 

she  was  one  day  conversing  wilh  me,  "  Lady  D lias  a  great  in- 
clination to  conceive  herself  of"  sufficient  importance  to  become  my 
enemy  ;  I  will  punish  her  vanity  by  affecting  to  notice  her  friend.  Sic 

S ^y,  for  I  have  discovered  that  she  is  in  love  with  him."    "  May 

it  not  turn  out  a  dangerous  experiment  ?"    I  asked  the  P ss.    ••  I 

shall  know  where  to  stop,"  her  R H replied ;  and  effectircly 

she  lost  no  time  in  commencing  her  plan.     When  she  next  dined  4t 

Lady  D 's,  she  paid  the  most  marked  civility  to  Sir  S y.  The 

P ss  called  him  to  a  chair  next  her  own,  allowed  him  to  t»er\e  hfT 

wilh  fruit,  and,  on  quitting  the  house,  told  Sir  J and  his  Lardy, 

she  hoped  they  would  not  visit  her  unaccompanied  bv  their  friend  i 

and  afterwards  Sir  S y  waited  on  the  P ss,  at  a  general  invita-^ 

tion.  The  success  of  any  playful  frolic  always  caused  the  the  P si 

to  be  in  excellent  spirits.    I  never  observed  her  manner  so  pleasantly 

cheerful  as  during  the  period  that  Sir  S y  made  one  of  the  dinner 

circle,  which  happened  at  least  twice  in  the  week.  About  this  time 
William  A — — n  became  an  himate  of  the  household  ;   prior  to  bia 

arrival.  Lady  D had  assumed  an  extreme  affection  for  the  P ssi 

though  to  tat,  in  whom  she  placed  confidence,  she  acknowledged 
herself  an  enemy  ;  and  the  malignant  expression  of  her  countenance, 
whilst  making  the  strongest  protestations  of  regard,  discovered  to  such 

a  keen  obser\'er  as  her  R H '  the  deep-rooted  hatred  with 

which  she  was  endeavouring  to  probe  the  secrets  of  her  heart.    The 

P ss  told  me  of  it,  and  that  Lady  D had  introduced  the 

subject  of  her  and  Sir  J 's  attachment  to  Sir  S y,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  hearing  in  what  terms  she  would  speak  of  the  hero.     '    I 

equalled  her  in  cunning,"  said  the  P ss ;  "  I  made  her  beliovt^  ni«' 

to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  left  her  ready  to  burst  with  spleen  at  the 
idea  that  he  loves  me  to  desperation.  I  will  make  her  mad  Ucfon  I 
have  done  with  her,  for  I  will  dress  Sander,  au<l  give  her  tiie  key  otf 

the  shrubbery-gate.     I  saw  Lady  D look  very  signifirantly  wbeiv 

Sir  S — - — y  mentioned  his  intention  to  stay  some  days  in  I^ndon — .<he 
fancies  he  will  remain  that  time  concealed  in  this  neighhourhoiMl,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  <m  an  improper  intercourse  wilh  me.  Yoii 
know  there  is  a  stranger  (a  poor  deranged  gentleman,  they  »uy,)  come 
to  reside  in'  the  white  cottage ;  Sander  shall  enter  the  private  gtle 
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from  that  direction,  wrapped  in  my  travelling  cloak,  and  Lady  D , 

whom  I  know  will  b^on  the  watch,  will  transform  every  moving  figure 

into  Sir  S y,  and  will  think  herself  secure  in  stating  my  guilt. 

Should  she  dare  so  far,  I  wili  expose  her  malice  in  telling  the  whole 
truth — the  scorpion  of  jealousy  shall  sting  her  to"^  the  quick  for  her 
wicked  dissimulation." 

*'  This  would,    indeed,  be  exceliept,"  I  observed,  "  could  your 

R H- be  certain  of  the  sequel ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 

calumny  may  succeed  in  spreading  her  rumour  to  your  injury,  before 
your  R H — • —  has  an  opportunity  to  refute  her  testimony  ?" 

**  Entertain  nq  fears  on  my  account,"  said  the  P ss,  "  so  well 

am  I  convinced  of  Lady  D 's  improper  attachment  for  Sir  S; y, 

that  I  h^ve  it  in  njy  power  to  make  her  retract,  by  a  single  word, 
spoken  in  the  hearing  of  Sir  J ." 

When  things  were  in  this  state,  I  called  upon  Lady  D ,   and, 

having  insinuated  to  her  the  P ss's  fondness  for  the  gallant  sailor, 

had  the  pleasure  to  hear  her  acknowledge,  under  the  mask  of  a  friendly 
intention,  (very  commonly  assumed  on  such  occasions,)  that  the 

P ss  had  almost  confessed  her  guilt.     "  I  doubt  not,"  continued 

her  Ladysiiip,  "  that,   before  Sir  S y's  return,  I  shall  be  in  full 

possession  of  the  fact.    I  wish,"  she  added,  "  that  her  R H 

would  not  make  me  her  confidant ;  it  will  be  the  most  distressing  thing 
in  the  world,  conscientious  as  I  feel  in  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign  and 

his  amiable  family  !  yqu  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  Sir  J 

to  conceal  such  an  important  circumstance,  and  it  would  be  doubly 
guilty  in  me,  who  am  doatingly  fond  of  my  husband,  to  conceal  secrets 
from  him — of  such^  nature,  too  !  it  would  be  enough  to  give  him  a 
wrong  opinion  of  me ;  I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  be  suspected  of 
an  intimacy  with  a  female  of  such  a  character." 

"  I  took  upon  me,"  said  I,  "  to  assure  the  P -ss  of  your  delicacy 

on  this  subject,  in  a  conyersation  she  lield  with  nie  relating  to  Sir 
J and  his  friend." 

"  Could  she  entertain  any  doubt  ?"  hastily  interrupted  Lady  D . 

**  On  no  surer  gi^ound,"  Iireplied,  "  than  tliat  certain  persons  always 
imagine  a  very  intimate  friend  of  a  husband  has  favourable  opportimi-t 
ties  with  his  wife."  ■? 

"  Ii  I  could  suppose  the  P- — — ss  ^tertained  so  horrid  an  opinion 
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of  me,"  exclaimed  Lady  D ^  "  her  high  rauk  should  not  be  any 

inducement  for  me  to  continue  her  acquaintance ;  I  would  instantly 
relinquish  it !" 

I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  dissuading  her  Ladyship  from  a  rup* 
ture  at  this  crisis,  and  tilings  went  on,  apparently,  as  usual. 

On  Sir  S y's  return  to  his  friends  on  the  Heath,  the  whole  party 

met  at  Sir  J 's  table.    The  attachment  between  the  ladies  appeared 

then  to  have  reached  its  height,  each  having  an  object  in  view ;  the 
P — — ss  being  desirous  to  mortify  her  neighbour  in  the  most  vulnerable 

part— her  affection  for  Sir  S y ;  and  Lady  D was  bent  on  the 

destruction  of  the  P ss.    In  this  humour  the  ladies  met,  and  tliea 

the  memorable  story  of  the  milk  wetting  her  R H 's  handker- 
chief, with  the  fabrication  of  her  approaching  accouchment,  were 

personally  related  by  the  P ss.  Of  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt, 

all  the  particulars  having  been  told  me  by  Lady  D ,  and  afterwards 

confirmed  by  the  P ss  herself,  ^t^ho,  ignorant  of  the  imprudence 

she  was  committing,  thought  only  of  playing,  what  ^he.  termed,  a 
frolic. — I  was  the  most  guilty  of  all ;  since,  in  order  to  punish  Lady 

D- 's  hypocrisy,  I  wrote  the  anonymous  letters  to  Sir  J ,  and 

enclosed  the  offensive  caricatures,  in  which  I  copied  the  P  ■  .  -sey 
writing  so  exactly  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  herself  to  have 
detected  the  fact ;  these  letters  brought  the  intrigue  to  an  issue.    Lady 

X) ,  irritated  to  excess,  repeated  all  that  the  P ss  had  told  hcr^ 

to  Sir  J- ;  the  latter  repeated  it  to  the  Duke  of  S ;  he  con- 
sulted his  brother  E ,  and  it  was  resolved  to  enter  on  a  thorough 

investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  make  the  result  known  to  the 

P^ 7€.     I  have  reason  to  think  they  were  deterred,  at  that  time, 

by  learning  that  the  P ss  had  played  oft' some  trick  on  lady  D , 

which  information  I  have  always  attributed  to  Sander,  as  I  believe  she 
was  the  only  one,  except  myself,  who  was  in  hgr  R H— jr— '»  se- 
crets. For  me,  I  never  divulged  the  truth  until  now,  that  remorse 
extorts  it  from  me.    For  nearly  two  years  tliis  business  remained  »n- 

iiot,iced,  only  that  E advised  with  the  P ss  respecting  «  more 

guarded  conduct  in  future,  and  that  the  affair  was  whispered  to  eech 

one  in  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  G and  hi-J  Father;  but,  in 

two  years  after  that  period,  when  the  husband's  unexpected  visit  to 
the  Heath,  roused  tlie  fears  of  the  enemy,  that  a  rocoH(-il»ntio»  wm  to 
be  appreh*'nded,  an  union  of  interests  induced  them  to  joio  iB^SQrt  of 
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family  compact,  to  prevent  the  frustration  of  their  hopes;  and,  encou* 

raged  by  the  protestations  of  Sir  J and  Lady  D ,  who  offered 

to  attest  their  depositions  on  oath,  they  laid  the  affair  open  to  the 
K and  Q-^ . 

On  that  occasion,  two  of  the  brothers  took  upon  themselves  the 
right  of  examining  the  cottage  on  the  Heath,  which  had,  for  some 
years,  been  the  residence  of  a  character  unknown  ;  they  went  wheii 
the  owner  was  absent,    and  found  in  one  of  the  sittingnrooms  an 

unfinished  likeness  of  the  P ss  of  W .     This,  at  the  time, 

appeared  a  mystery,  that  astounded  the  finders  of  the  portrait,  but 
which  no  one  tried  to  penetrate.  Her  enemies  considered  it  the  most 
favourable  occurrence  that  could  have  happened ;  and,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  seeming  proof  of  criminality  immediately  entered 
on  the  scrutiny  I  before  mentioned ;  and  a  noble  Earl,  who,  hitherto, 
had  been  considered  amiable  in  manners  and  disposition,  meanly  lent 
himself  as  the  agent  of  persecution. 

Her  R H ,  on  hearing  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 

the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  asked  for  an  immediate  change  of  the 
persons  who  formed  her  household,  feeling  it  was  incumbent  on  her 
'hot  to  allow  herself  the  possibility  of  tampering  with  her  dependants. 
Had  she  behaved  with  equal  prudence  on  all  occasions,  how  ad* 
mirably  she  would  have  acted  !  It  was  a  remark  of  Doctor  Johnson, 
**  that  persons  of  strong  sense  are  apt  to  perform  the  ordinary  actions 
of  life  carelessly ;  whereas  they  encounter  great  events  with  cautious 

prudence  and  wisdom."     Such  was  the  case  of  her  II H , 

who  stood  on  the  rectitude  of  her  actions  and  intentions. 

TheyjwUonrthe  K appointed  to  investigate  the  business  also 

ttcted^  conscientiously,  and  satisfied  their  master  there  was  no  real 

cause  for  banishing  his  niece  from  his  presence;  but,  when  the  K 's 

intention  to  appoint  an  early  meeting  was  made  known  to  his  family, 
her  enemies  had  recourse  to  their  influence  with  the  P ,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  with  his  11 H — r—  to  solicit  a  delay. 

On  the -whole  narrative  being  related  to  the  P ,  he  declared 

that'he  c6uld  never  regard,  as  virtuous,  a  female  who  wished  to  appear 
guilty ;  and  asked  my  opinion.  1  replieil,  "  that  no  woman  in  her 
senses  would  have  advanced  such  a  falsity  of  herself;  that  either  Lady 

D had  fabricated  the  whole  story,  or  that  the  P ss,  in  a  lively 

mood,  had  committed  herself  to  her  friend,  and  then  made  up  the 
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strange  story  she  imparted  to  me ;  but,"  I  obserAed,  "  I  now  speak 
only  my  natural  sentiments,  without  the  chance  of  guessing  how  a  per- 
son, with  feelings  so  opposite  to  those  I  entertain,  would  act."   From 

that  hour  the  P 's  hatred  became  fixed ;  even  when  his  counsel, 

after  minute  enquiry  of  each  of  her  enemies,  yet  wanted  proof,  and, 

therefore,  could  not  advise  Against  the  P 8s  being  received  in  the 

family  circle,  he  still  remained  unmoved, — determined  not  to  sanction 
her  reception,  he  absented  himself  from  that  memorable  interview. 
Meanwhile,  the  P — t— ss  continued  to  act  as  she  had  bone  before,  ex- 
cept that  she  showed  a  great  attachpient  to  the  foundling  William,  and 
an  increased  contempt  for  her  husband's  family, — the  natural  results 
of  being  debarred  the  company  of  her  daughter,  and  of  being  an  ob- 
ject of  dislike  to  hei  deluded  husband. 

After  remaining  some  years,  persecuted,  harassed,  and  unhappy, 
the  unfortunate  lady  wrote  one  of  the  best  letters  she  ever  penned  to 

the  P ,  in  which  she  stated  some  ottbe  many  hardships  she  had 

endured,  and  regretted,  in  feeling  and  respectful  language,  the  loss  of 
her  daughter's  society.    The  minister,  whose  olfice  it  was  to  read  all 

letters  to  his  R Master,  observed,  when  he  concluded  this,  and 

had  laid  it  aside,  "  that  some  mode  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 

P from  being  troubled  with  these  interruptions,  from  one  wha 

ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  permission  to  retain  her  title  and  digni- 
ties." Nothing  more  was  said  at  that  time :  in  a  few  days,  however,  a 
copy  of  that  letter  found  its  way  into  the  daily  papers.  An  uitere*ted 

friend  of  the  P ss,  who  was  then  treating  with  ministers  for  an 

augmentation  of  salary,  thinking  it  might  answer  his  purpose,  procured 
the  original  letter  from  the  secretary's  desk,  and  made  this  malicious 
use  of  it.  And  it  did  answer  his  purpose ;  since,  on  his  taking  the 
paper  to  his  patron,  and  assuring  him  he  furnished  "the  intelligence,*^ 
he  obtained  the  desired  appointment,  aiid,  from  that  day,  has  been  ain 

active  agent  against  the   P — — ss.     Meantime,  the  P ,  who  was 

naturally  kind,  and  possessed  d  great  portion  of  goOd  sense,  had  oftea, 
when  alone,  ruminated  on  the  contents  of  his  consorts  letter;  ih« 
more  he  considered, the  more  he  became  conv  incedof  the  reasOuableneM 
of  the  arguments  it  contained  ;  and  ha<l  actually  debated  the  maUef 
b  his  mind,  by  arraigning  the  meriJs  of  the  case  before  him,  hnd  iMd 
come  to  the  determination  of  making  some  personal  inquiries,  whether 
things  were  really  as  bad  am  they  were  re])iV!sented;   This  wa*  the  wb- 
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J€ct  of  his  R H 's  meditation,  when  the  same  officious  ad- 
viser, who  had  read  the  original  letter,  appeared  with  the  offensive 
^publication  in  his  hand,  which  put  all  disposition  to  justice  to  flight, 
knd  fanned  the  smothered  embers  of  revenge  into  a  flame,  which  all 
the  force  of  pity  could  not  allay. 

The  man  in  office  met  that  day  his  confreres  at ,  and,  after 

dinner,  amused  them  with  an  account  of  the  purloined  letter.  Exult- 
ing in  their  triumph  over  an  unresisting  victim,  they  agreed  to  form  a 
league  with  the  lady's  friends  and  advisers ;  so,  under  the  appearance 

<>f  friendship,  they  informed  Mr.  W d,   that  nothing  would  tend 

■s4  effectually  towards  the  P — ■ — ss  regaining  her  husband's  esteem, 
•^  her  making  a  tour  to  the  continent;  as,  by  that  means,  she  would 
leave  her  daughter  unbiassed  with  respect  to  marriage,  and  free  her 
from  many  restraints,  resulting  from  the  coolness  that  now  existed 
botween  her  mother  and  the  members  of  her  father's  family,  which 
coolness,   they  said   would  wear  off  by   absence,   and   that,  at  her 

R-' H 's  return,  every  thing  would  be  on  a  right  footing. 

■    As  soon  at  this  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  P ss  of 

W"  ;■-,  she  entered,  very  willingly,  into  th«  plan,  and  immediately 
made  her  intention  known  to  the  ministers,  requesting  them  to  inform 

the  P-' •,  who  considered  this  step  as  a  fresh  proof  of  his  consort's 

depravity  ; —  rejoicing,  however,  that  it  would  for  a  time,  at  least, 
free  the  country  from  her  presence,  he  readily  consented. 

At  that  period,  I  was  myself  smarting  under  humilation,  being  con- 
vinced Lady  H- — ~  was  my  successful  rivah  Glad  to  avail  myself  of 
ajjemporary  change,  I  seized  a  hint  thrown  out  by  the  P-*- — ,  "that 
a  person  in  France  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of  watching  a  cer- 
tain lady's  conduct,"  to  say,  "  I  woqld  make  a  visit  to  some  friends 
blithe  continent;  from  whence  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform 
him  of  what  was  passing."  Pleased  with  my  offer,  the  P repeat- 
ed a  rhapsody  of  affection,  which  my  heart  inclined  me  to  believe  ; 
but,  thinking  it  might  not  seem  well  in  me,  as  her  party  were  sus- 
picious of  me,  that  I  should  leave  England  at  the  precise  time  she  did, 

I  employed  my  confidential  agent,  Madame  B ,  and  she  placed 

Lousia  D- in  the  way  of  the  P ss,  as  a  person  qualified  to 

answerthe  double  purposeof  obtaining  her  R H 's  confidence, 

and  betraying  it. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  P ss's  intention  to  have  i^- 
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mained  only  a  short  time  abroad,  with  herrektive*  in  Gennaay ;  and 
that  the  •*  long  journey,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was  mideruken 
in  consequence  of  her  finding  the  heads  of  the  ooatiBental  ooarts  iu 

league  with  »****•♦  against  her.    "  This,"  exclaimed  her  R. 

H ,  when  one  day  conversing  on  the  subject  wiUi  Louisa,  who  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  her  dresser,  "  this  is  more  than  1  was  prepared' 
to  meet;  yet,  this  offensive  and  cruel  conduct  Is  the  work  of  ChristiaD 
princes,  who  preach  religion  to  unenlightened  nations,  and  hold 
up  charity  to  be  a  godlike  virtue  !  The  heathen  practices  is  better 
— he  only  immolates  to  Presiding  Power,  whom  he  believes  it  to 
be  his  indispensible  duty  to  please ;  but  Christians  sacrifice  to  every 
passion  that  agitates  the  human  frame.  I  will  devote  myself  to  two 
years'  absence ;  surely,  in  that  period,  my  consort's  eyes  will  be  open 
to  the  conduct  of  those  wretches  who  haVe  too  long  infia^nced  hi^ 
weak  sensibility.  Some  of  my  enemies  have  paid  their  debt  to  nature. 
Alas !"  She  added,  "  I  myself  may  have  ceased  to  be  an  objec* 
of  persecution  ! — these  things  are  wisely  hidden  from  us.  "Be  they 
as  they  may,  I  will  endeavour  to  gather  knowledge  anA  pattciico  by 
studying  the  character  and  manners  of  those  who  live  at  a  (Ketancc  : — 
perchance  I  may  meet  with  hospitality,  where  tbcnre  i^  i*o  ^[m>fe»8ion 
of  it." 

"  Where,"  asked  the  prying  Louisa,  who  had  alrelidy  fngratiated 

herself  into  favour,  "  does  your  R H mean  to  bend  your 

course  ?" 

"  When  I  have  seen  the  best  part  of  Italy,"  said  the  P ss,  "  1 

will  proceed  to  Constantinople." 

*     "  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  'will  your  R H venture 

among  Infidels  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  it  is  my  intention,"  contirtued  her  ft— ^  tt-^^^— , 
*'  and  if  you,  Louisa,  entertain  any  fears  of  the  climatie,  a4|flmt 
your  beauty  dreads  a  Seraglio,  I  counsel  you  to  go  no  further  Iban 
you  deem  yourself  safe — I  have  no  fears  on  my  own  account." 

In  the  next  letter,  Louisa  said  she  had  conquered  her  Apprehensions, 

and  was  determined  to  accompany  her  R 1  mistress.  "  Knowinft 

the  P ss  as  you  do,"  said  my  correspondent,  "  your  Ladyship 

will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,   she  has  made  acquaintance  with  a 

courier,  who  disentangled  her  train  in  the  gallery  at  B ,  with  a 

grace  that  charmed  her    romantic    ta^tc.     Inquiries  respecting  the 
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iero  were  entered  into,  which  ended  satisfactorily  :  seeing  I  should 

anticipate  her  R H 's  wishes,   I  mentioned  him,  the   other 

day,  as  a  fit  esquire  for  the  long  journey.  'With  your  R H 's 

permission,'  I  said,  '  such  a  gentleman  seems  a  very  necessary  pai 
of  the  suit ;  he  has  intrepidity  to  contend  with  Turkish  valour,  an^ 
I  know  a  secret,   that  would  remove   every  cause   of  scruple,  r« 

specting  his  admission  to  the  honour  of  your  R H 's  societ 

that  his  family  is  more  than  respectable.' — "  Explain  yourself,"  interj 

rupted  the  P ss.    '  That  it  was  noble,'  I  replied,  '  before  certaii 

valorous  deeds,  in  favour  of  Buonaparte,  rendered  the  p'resent  deH 
scendant  famed,  'tis  true,  for  courage,  but  degraded  in  the  eye  of 
monarchy. — I  heard  Marto  say,  that  he  was  honoured  and  loved  by 
men  of  all  degrees.'     The  bait  took — I  have  perceived  my  mistress 

conversing  with  B in  her  out-door  excursions,  and  not  a  few 

weeks  will  place  him  high  in  her  affection.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
we  were  all  returned  safe  to  Christian  quarters,  and  wonder  what  can 
induce  the  P ss  to  wander  among  those  heathenish  Turks.  How- 
ever, I  shall  go,  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  your  good  Ladyship,  and 
ray  willingness  to  serve  the  cause  of  Virtue  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  as  your 
kind  Ladyship  says,  it  must  be  serving  her  to  put  trials  in  her  way, 
so  that,  if  I  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  Infidels,  I  shall  fall,  as  Lord 
Nelson  said,  *  doing  my  duty.' 

Here  was  a  chasm  in  our  correspondence  until  the  year  1817,  when  I 
had  another  letter,  containing  numerous  instances  of  what  Louisa 

termed  the  P ss's  mean  disposition.     How,  from  the  moment  of 

her  setting  out,  she  desired  the  persons  of  her  suit  to  forget  the 
difference  of  station  ;  that  each  should  exert  himself  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  others,  whilst  she  should  endeavour  to  study  the  comfort 
of  all,  and  share,  equally,  their  pleasure  and  fatigue:   "and,  sure 

.eiiough,"  said  Louisa,  the  P ss  kept  her  word ;  we  were  all  as 

one  family,  and,  except  sometimes  that  we  slept  on  straw,  and  had 
not  sufficiency  of  what  was  good  to  satisfy  our  appetites,  and  that  the 
plague  was  at  our  door,  we  were  pretty  comfortable;  and  I  must  own 
Jh(^til}eP— — ss  seemed  as  happy  as  any  of  us. — I  thought  it  prudent 
,h^qre  we  sailed  for  Turkey,  to  give  my  humble  advice,  that  her  R- — - 

ii^lTtTT"^-^*^"^  ^^^^^^' ^ -r  to  act  as  her  guard.     "I  have  heard,' 

,5(^d,j[»;J"Jbat-!^h«!,, Turks  are  naturally  treacherous,  and  that  ihey 
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always  carry  arms :  should  they,"  I  continued,  "  be  ever  induced  to 

use  them,  (as  heathens  will  do  any  thing  for  money,)  your  R 

H 's  attendants  would  not  only  suffer  the  most  poignant  grief,  but 

might,  at  their  return,  be  subject  to  injurious  suspicions.". 

Thus  was  the  P ss  induced  to  admit  B to  act  as  her  personal 

protector.  In  the  next  letter,  from  Como,  Louisa  informed  me  that 
things  were  no  better  than  before  the  long  journey — that  the  foreign 

Ambassadors  were  equally  uncivil,  and  that  the  House  of  B n, 

in  particular,  had  given  unequivocal  marks  of  disrespect — besides, 
that  the  ministers  at  her  own  home  couched  their  letters  in  very  mys- 
terious tertns,  and  not  at  all  conciliatory.  She  also  mentioned,  that 
her  mistress  frequently  spoke  of  returning  to  England,  but  she  hoped 

her  R H knew  better  than  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  being 

called  to  an  account; — ^for,  when  two  persons  slept  under  the  sametent, 
it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  they  must  sometimes  meet; — in  a  storm, 
for  example,  people  think  themselves  safer  for  being  near  each  other. — 
An  apprehension  of  something  of  this  kind' prevented  my  placing  my 

bed  by  that  of  the  P ss,  which  her  R H was  anxious 

for  me  to  do To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  awning, 

not  being  fastened  down,  was  liable  to  be  lifted  up  by  any  one;  but, 

who  would  venture  to  look  into  the  privacy  of  a  P ss ! 

This  letter  anticipated  my  anxious  wish;  I  showed  it  and  talked  over 

its  contents  with  the  Q ,  Lady  H ,  and  a  few  particular  frienda. 

We  all  affected  to  lament  that  a  person,  for  whose  connexions  we  fait 
so  strongly,  should  have  so  far  degraded  her  friends.    About  that  tim6. 

Lord  M and  his  Lady  returned  from  tho  Continent,  having  be«o 

so  shocked  by  reports  concerning  the  P — t»^»  ot  W  '■■''  •»  that  thay 
said  they  had  left  Italy  in  aisgust.  They  communicated  their  intelli- 
gence to  Duke  W ,  and  he,  out  of  broihtrly  affectiom,  tokf  it  to  tho 

P -;  the  latter,  galled  to  find  the  honour  of  his  family  so  g^ssly  im- 
peached, and  hoping,  he  said,  to  contradict  the  report,  ordered  certani 

persons  to  investigate  the  whole  affair.  Accordingly,  Mr.  B ,  bcmg 

a  shrewd  lawyer,  competent  to  discriminate  the  nature  of  clateaof  right 
between  a  client  in  disgrace  and  a  powerful  <lefenflaiit.  was  thought  Hy 
the  P-  'a  friends  a  jiropernian;  and,  to  aid  him  in  the  difiioult  Usk, 
Mr.  C — -  went  also ;  but,  to  conceal  the  motive,  tfttldlir  ttktMA 
a  sinecure  office  of  ambassador  to  a  court  with  which,  al  dial  liiM/tta 
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English  had  no  ooitimunication,  3o  that  h6  had  ample  leisure  to  make 
inquiry.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  both  gentlemen  returned, 
freighted  with  a  cargo  of  intelligence  sufficiently  doubtful  to  create 
suspicion,  and  short  of  facts  to  substantiate  what  they  advanced. 
Nothing  gives  such  unlimited  latitude  to  opinion,  as  when  the  imagi- 
nation is  left  to  follow  its  own  bias.  In  this  dangerous  crisis  of  the 
business,  I  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  the  man  of  law.     No 

sooner  was  Mr.  B announced,  than  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the 

P ss,  now  styled  Q ;  the  P of  W having  succeeded 

to  the  august  station  of  his  deceased  father.. 

This  was  our  first  meeting  for  the  space  of  eleven  years ; — after 
mutual  inquiries  of  each  other's  health,  about  which  we  felt  mutually 

indifferent,  Mr.  B ,  who  considers  minutes  lost  that  do  not  bring 

their  share  of  profits,  preluded  the  business  by  saying,  "  A  late  death 
had  opened  a  field  of  difficulty  to  our  beloved  Sovereign.  As  the 
adviser  of  his  consort,  and  from  a  wish  to  act  rightly,  I  presume," 
said  tUe  gentleman,  "  to  consult  your  Ladyship,  on  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, between  his  M y  and  the  Q .     You,  Madam,  know 

the  K 's  unvaried  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  Cousin ;   and  you 

know,  better  than  any  other  person,  what  has  been  her  conduct,  from 
her  first  arrival  in  this  kingdom. — Many  criminating  circumstances 
'have  been  proved  by  those  who  had  access  to  the  Lady — all  short  of 
.the  fact  of  adultery,  it  is  true — now,  I  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  quote 

^jJUitia  to  your  Ladyship,  but  our  law  says .  ." — 

^*  I  understand  you,  Sir,"  I  observed,  "  and  reason  tells  us,  that  the 
wish  to  commit  a  crime  constitutes  guilt." — "  Doubtless  it  does,  Ma- 
dam," continued  Mr.  B. ,  "  the  K 's  conscience  tells  him  he 

ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence ;  and  they  now  have  the 
subject  under  their  serious  consideration  ;  still  a  tender  regard  for  the 
Lady  renders  them  anxious  not  to  advise  to  her  injury,  and  desirous  to 
act  on  a  sure  foundation.  I,  myself,  have  often  shuddered  at  the  con- 
sequences her  conduct  might  draw  upon  her,  when  the  question  should 
be  put  respecting  her  filling  the  seat  of  the   late  strictly  virtuous 

C tte.     Yet,  with  all  her  eccentricities,  the  Q has  so  much 

Innocent  playfulness  in  her  manner,  that  often,  during  my  latft  visit  to 
her,  I  was  tempted  to  suppose  she  was  making  dupes  of  us  all.  Sander, 
who,  from  long  knowledge  of  her.  R — — 1  mistress,  gave  her  tongue 
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more  freedom  than  any  other  person,  once  said,  in  my  preseoce.  *  My 

dear  P ss  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  and  one  would  think 

she  wants  to  appear  the  worst.' 

**  The  confidante  is  no  more.     Your  Ladyship  is  now  tlie  ooly 

person  in  existence,  to  whom  the  P hs's  private  intentiona  were 

fully  known. 

"  I  had  rather  not  be  questioned,"  said  I,  "  for  it  would  hurt  me  to 
turn  her  accuser."    Jio,;,  bi 

"  No  one,"  said  Mr.  B ,  "  who  is  acquainted  with  the  amiable 

Lady  Guernsey,  could  ask  a  thing  so  unpleasant  to  her  nature — the 
favour  X  come  to  solicit  of  your  Ladyship  (a  favour  in  which  the 
country  is  deeply  interested)  is,  that  you  would  inform  us,  to  the  be»t 
of  your  knowledge,  whether,  on  the  former  trial,  there  were  legal 
cause  for  the  plea  of  adultery  ?  I  presume  not,  after  the  usuid  form 
of  law,  to  question  you,  Madam,  respecting  time,  place,  or  person  ; 
all  those  matters  may  be  easily  supposed;  only  your  Ladyship's 

opinion,  as  a  highly  valued  friend,  whether  the  P as  was,  at  that 

time,  guilty  of  adultery." 

"  If  my  answer  is  to  be  productive  of  any  consequence,  affectinf 
the  Q 's  life,  I  shall  feel  most  reluctant  to  give  my  thoughts  ut- 
terance." **  Your  Ladyship  need  not  speak  more  fully,"  the  lawyer 
replied,  "  nor  shall  I  trouble  you,  Madam^  further  on  this  very  un- 
pleasant subject.  The  consequence  of  your  Ladynliip's  cuutpliance, 
will  merely  be,  that  we  shall  prevent  any  furtlier  exposure.  1  UMift 
be  plain  in  telling  your  Ladyship,  that  a  legal  trial  uiitht  be  attended 
with  very  unpieftsant  disclosures  of  fuuiily  matlors,  and  end  in 
punishing  the  gnil^.  The  change  in  the  Liturgy  must,  ere  thb,  h*fd 
made  known  the  public  opinion;  it  shall  be  my  bu»inet«  lo  cn«tio« 

the  Q against  returning  to  this  country ;   the  stole  will  proviclt 

generously  for  her  colnfort." 

The  lawyer  having,  as  he  thought,  gained  the  purport  of  liis  « rrand. 
soon  took  his  leave ;  whilst  1  endeavoured  to  bi'lieve  that,  biui  in-  it- 
mained  until  morning,  I  should  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
whole  truth,  and  have  staged  tho  P^ — dss  conduct  in  IHtXI.  antl 
also  have  shown  him  tlie  letter  forwarded  to  mo  from  Philadoljihin.  ia 
the  latter  end  of  1807,  which  letter,  to  answej  my  own  guilty  purpos*. 
I  kept  to  myself,  but  which  1  shall  now  incloee  as  aa  additionaJ  proof 
of  the  Q-TTT-'s  innpcenoe,     Mr,  Br-^^  allowed no  time,  Umiglil  I,  fcr 
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iSbis  act  of  justice ;  and  when  I  considered  what  examination  of  events, 
long  passed  and  forgotten,  must  liave  followed  such  a  statement  from  ' 
me,  and  reflected  on  the  consequence  which  must  have  resulted  to 

myself,  that  my  artful  plans  would  have  been  laid  open  to  the  K -, 

and  my  dishonour  published  to  the  world — -and  that  a  sort  of  conspi- 
racy would  thus  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  existed  against  tho 

Q ,  even  prior  to  her  landing,  of  which  the  R 1  family  would 

appear  as  the  instigators these  and  similar  reflections  made 

me  feel  satisfied  with  the  allusion  I  had  given  ;  had  T  acted  difl^erently, 

thought ^I,   I  might  have  brought  the  K 's  friends  into  a  very 

awkward  predicament ;  whereas,  the  present  nHiursewiFl  not  endanger 

any  one,  nor  injure  the  Q ,  since  it  is  intended  that  she  shall  be 

rendered  comfortable. 

-  A  few  months  intervened,  when  I  met  Lord  L •  at  the  house 

of  a  friend — he  found  an  opportunity  to  thank  me  for  the  satisfactory 
intelligence  which,  through  my  means,  he  had  received.  "  It  has  per- 
fectly tranquillized  me  and  my  colleagues,"   said  Lord  L , 

**  without  the  knowledge  of  your  Ladyship's  opinion,  whose  uniform 
attachment  to  the  family  on  the  ******  has  stood  a  test;  we  might 
have  been  over  cautious  in  giving  our  advice  on  the  Q 's  unex- 
pected appearance  in  this  country ;  we  were  certainly  tenacious-  of 
forming  our  opinion  from'  interested  reports,  lest  we  might  occasion 
irreparable  injury  to  an  exalted  female,  who  naturally  looks  to  the 
law  for  justice,  and  to  its  ministers  for  protection. '  You,'  -Madam, 
have  removed  a  weight  from  our  minds,  as  we  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  advising  the  present  naode  of  conduct,  which  nothing  short  of  the 
^basest  depravity,  in  foicing  her  presence  on  her  indulgent  and  amiable 

consort,  could  have  induced  his  M to  adopt.     But  there  is  a 

soothing  balm  to  those,  whose  office  obliges  them  to  harsh  measures, 
in  knowing  they  are  really  acting  with  lenity ;  and  we  are  wholly  in- 
debted to  Lady  Quennsey  iox  this  valuable  feeling." 

From  that  day  I  have  sustained  an  accumulation  of  mental  and 
bodily  afllictions.  - 

The  daily  papers  have  been  read  to  me,  from  which  I  have  learned 

the  whole  mass  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  Q ,  and  the  systrm 

of  persecution  which  has  been  practised,  seems  to  have  all  originated 
with  me  !  Shame,  attending  the  confession  of  my  guilty  deceptions, 
has,  hitherto,  deterred  me  from  bringing  forward  a  statement  of  tht 
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truths  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to  his  gracious  M ,  supposiAg  your 

Ladyship  will  perform  my  last  request  of  showmg  this  letter  to  our 

S -.  "  lam  the  viper  that  has  been  secretly  wounding  you  BOTH  for  tht 

last  flve-and-tvoenty  years;  I  caused  you  to  assume  a  cruelty  of  behaviour 
towards  your  consort,  which  was  foreign  to  your  nature.  It  vhu  /  u:h» 
corrupted  your  lieart, — my  insatiable  vanity,  which  could  not  admit  a 
partner  in  your  affection,  has  *******  your  character  in  the  tyea  of  all 
good  men  ;  you,  whom  God  designed  to  be  a  kind  and  contideruUs  fktkir 
of  your  *»****,  are  regarded  as  a******  delighting  to  punish  thentppo»e4 
disobedience  of  your  children" 

To  you,  dearest  Lady  Anne,  I  bequeath  the  power  of  makin"^ 
known  the  truth — and  when  you  do  so,  remind  the  Q  ■,  that  I 
shall  then  have  rendered  the  fatal  account  where  eternal  punishment 
awaits   the   guilty !     Implore  her,   not  to   add   one   curse   to   my- 

lengthened  misery and,  may  the  fact,  that  1  shall  have 

ceased  to  exist  when  this  reaches  you,  excite  in  your  bosom  tW 
spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  the  memory  of  one,  who  in  her  yaried 
passage  through  life,  thought  it  a  W^  UoBOur  to  subscrib«>  hor./.K" 
your  Ladyship's  friend.  '^     -'    -    ' -" 

The  Cmintess  of  G  UERNSEY. 


•.#|jijUs; 


G 
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A  correct  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  ia  page  39,  and  enclosed  in 
the  above  packet. 

Philadelphia,  August  10,  1807.^ 
To  the  Right  Honourable  tJie  Countess  of  Guernsey. 

Madam,— As  an  independent  man,  and,  at  this  time,  the  residen| 
of  a  free  state,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  declaring  to  your  Ladyshi 
that  I  am  the  mysterious  individual  who  lately  lived  near  the  mansio^ 

of  the  injured  P ss  of  W :  injured,   I  fear,  by  me,  whttj 

knew  only  her  goodness,  and  her  charities  1     Be  pleased,  Madam,  to,. 
say  to  that  lady,  that  I  can  never  cease  to  regret  the  having  been,  ,^|  ^ 
beg  to  say,  unintentionally,  the  cause  of  one  moment's  uneasiness  t<^ 

her  R H ,  by  having  in  ray  possession  a  miniature  likeness 

of  her  II H .     Doubtless,  the  persons,  who  so  far  trespassed 

on  the  rights  of  society  as  to  force  open  my  escrutoire,  examined  well 
its  contents;  in  which  case,  they  must  have  seen  the  likenesses  of  each 

-u^,  ^f  the  R I  family  of  England.— I  was,  therefore,  at  a  loss 

to  guess  why  the  resemblance  ot  tne  jr sa  of  "VY should  have 

given  umbrage,  whilst  the  others  were  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed — 
but,  I  have  been  since  informed,  that  her  enemies  were  seeking  proofs 

of  accusation  against  the  P ss,  and  meant  to  adduce  this  as  one. 

1  earnestly  solicit  your  Ladyship  to  honour  me  with  laying  this  letter 

before  the  P of  W .     I  beg  to  assure  his  R H that 

my  person  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  P ss,  and  that  my  sole  occu- 
pation in  England  was  the  same  which  caused  my  companions,  Fran- 
cois and  Louis  Meumier  to  be  arrested  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1793. 
I  was,  at  that  time,  in  London,  and,  gaining  caution  from  their  mis- 
fortune, I  contrived,  by  various  disguises,  to  pursue  the  object  of  my 
unwearied  labour,  free  from  suspicion,  until  the  late  circumstance 
attracted  public  notice,  and  compelled  me,  from  prudential  motives, 
having  collected  all  the  plans  and  sketches  it  was  my  business  to  ob- 
tain, to  sail  with  the  first  vessel  from  London  to  this  place. 

I  intreat  at  your  Ladyship's  hand,  to  lose  no  time  in  conmiunicating 

this  intelligence  to  the  P and  P ss  of  W .     1  hope  to 

have  it  in  my  power  to  be  more  explicit  y  but,  for  the  present,  the  in- 
terests of  Fraace  demand,  that  I  only  subscribe  myself,  with  profound 
respect,  X 

A  Citizen  of  the  American  Republic. 


Jl 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Having  read,  with  no  common  interest,  the  "  Confessions 
of  the  late  Countess  of  Guernsey,"  and  being  acquainted  with  an  im- 
portant fact,  hitherto  concealed,  as  well  as  having  in  my  possession 
A  LETTER,  written  by  her  late  Majesty,  but  never  received  by  the 
Illustrious  Personage  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  I  herewith  enclose 
them  for  insertion,  conceiving  yours  to  be  decidedly  the  best  channel 
for  them  to  obtain  that  publicity  which  such  a  subject  deserves.  How 
I  came  possessed  of  the  Documents  in  question,  and  tlic  causes  that 
have  hitherto  prevented  their  being  published,  will,  I  am  aware,  be 
matter  of  curiosity  to  many  ;  the  time,  however,  is  not  yet  arrived, 
when  the  disclosure  of  certain  circumstances,  connected  with  this 
apparently  mysterious  transaction,  is  either  prudent  or  safe.  You 
are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  print  them,  or  return  the  packet,  according 
to  the  address,  as  you  may  think  most  advisable ;  and  am,  Sir 

Yours,  <.^c.  A.   H. 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  Q S  DEATH  STATED. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  her  M y  received  her  death-blow 

in  the  conduct  adopted  towards  her  on  the  memorable  10th  of  July, 

1821 ;  doubtless,  the  insults  then  offered  her,  stung  the  Q deeply: 

but  she  received  a  later,  and  a  more  fatal  wound,  in  her  repulse  at 

C Palace.     It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  short  time  previous  to 

her  M y's  death,  a  female  was  noticed  about  the  precincts  of 

that  mansion,  who,  when  asked  her  business,  replied,  she  wished  for 
an  interview  with  the  K — g.  The  servants  chid  her  intru»iun,  and 
threatened  the  seizure  of  her  person,  should  she  continue  to  trouble 

them.     Mer  M y  (for  it  teas  the  Queen  dhgui$eil)  Andiog  »h« 

was  supposed  to  be  a  lunatic,  as  a  last  effort,  made  an  acknowledg- 
metit  to  the  sentinel  t!iat  she  was  his  Q ;  and  that  her  motive  for 
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seeking  admission  in  that  disguise,  was,  to  present  a  petition  to  his 
R — — 1  master.  The  g^ard  protested,  he  dared  not  solicit  her  admis- 
sion.   She  then  requested  he  would  himself  be  the  bearer  of  her  letter 

to  his  gracious  M y  :  he  promised  to  do  so ;  but  this  he  merely 

did  to  satisfy  her  importunity,  not  with  an  intention  to  fulfil  his  word, 
since  he  knew  an  attempt  of  ^e  kind  would  draw  upon  him  his  dis- 
missal from  the  service.  Intending,  however,  to  act  honestly,  he  did 
the  only  thing  in  his  power— he  toolc  back  the  letter,  which  He  gave 
to  her  laithful  servalit,  a  foreigner,  and  fie,  not  well  compreheiiaing 
the  matter,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  said,  when"  n* 

returned  jit  to  his  R 1  Mistress,  that  "  a  soldier  hAd  BROUGHt 

THAT  FROM  THE  PALACE."  The  unfortunate  Lady,  supposliig  fier 
letter  had  been  presented  the  K — g,  and  that  he  refused  to  looTt  at  it, 
manifested  greater  poignancy  of  feeling  than  she  had  done  duririg  her 

misfortunes.     On  receiving  the  letter.  Her  Si y  placed  her 

hand  on  her  fieari,  saying  :  "  Here  ends  my  useless  struggles ;— -he 

is    deceived,    and    I    must    submit   TO  THE    BLOW  T  .  .  .  '.  .  .".  . 

Th.^  0- n  remained  some  time  in  her  chamber,  iakingi'  i£  was 

thought,  repose;  but,  oli  her  re-appearance,  her  coiintenaiice  inaicat^(l 
extreme  mental   suffering.     That  same  evening  (as  must  be  in  the 

recollection  of  the  public)  her  M — y  visited  Brur^-tane  Theatre ; 

but  from  that  hour,  her  words  and  actions  showed  she  had  done  with 
the  world,  and  that  hope  and  fear  were  equally  at  rest !  Her  wrongs 
formed  a  weighty  mass,  to  which  her  thoughts  naturally  reverted,  and 
she  died  as  one  to  whom  much  w&s  due,  but  wiibs^  (ift^l'tty  fbrgdive 

itain  ..  ,  .: 

; ,  '  I 

THE  LETTER.  j 

Brandenburgh  House,  July  2(9,  18^1.'' 
My  Lbigs  -A^n  Husband  ! 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  make  my  solemn  appeal 
to  your  INIajesty  for  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  me. 
My  heart,  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  a  prey  to  anguish  and  despair, 
^Would  faia  seek  some  repose  from  the  troubles  which  have  so  lortg  op- 
pressed it,  and  pants  for  an  opportunity  to  disburthen  itself  of  its  load, 
before  T  descend  into  the  silent  grave.     My  gracious  Sovereign,  I  ask 
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■ot  for  your  love— I  ask  not  even  for  yoar  society.  }  wish  to  pu( 
DO  restraint  upon  your  inclinations,  nor  to  interfere  with  those  pleasures 
which  you  feel  indispensable  to  your  happiness.  Alas  !  too  well  I 
know  that  every  artifice  has  been  made  use  of  tb  rivet  the  most  un- 
favourable impressions  in  your  breast,  nor  can  I  note  even  hope  to  see 
them  wholly  eradicated ;  but,  oh !  have  pity  on  my  unmerited  suffer* 
iogs,  and,  for  once,  at  least,  allow  a  hopeless  and  disconsolate  wife 
to  make  known  her  griefs  to  the  rightful,  though  estranged,  partner  of 
her  bosom.  Shall  the  honour  of  my  Father's  house  be  sullied,  because 
his  child  could  find  no  one  to  protect  her  from  the  JuaJice  of  bee  ferv 
ducers  ?  SJiall  it  indeed  be  said,  that  tbe  monarch  of  a  mighty  eniff 
pire — bom  to  rule  and  to  be  beloved — a  man^  pre-eminently  gifWd\ 
with  intellect  and  nobleness  of  soul — suffered  his  pa^^-'""-  ->  iar  to 
outrun  his  reason,  as  to  believe  in  the  most  monstrous  oat  tbe 

tongue  of  slander  ever  invented  ? — False  friends  and  open  foea  havo 
alike  contributed  towards  my  destruction.  A  deep-laid  sAstiMS  of 
deception  has  been  unceasingly  practising  on  us  both;  aud  too  latiy 
alas  !  have  I  discovered  the  machinations  of  my  enemies.  It  is  Uu» 
dii^covery  alone  that  now  prompts  me  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  your 
royal  breast.  Tlie  information  I  have  \at(Ay  obtained  lays  open  aucb 
a  scene  of  depravity,  such  intrigues  and  perjuries^  that  I  sbuddo'  aol 
merely  at  the  state  to  which  they  have  reduced  vie,  but  to-  ceotenpUto 
the  extent  of  human  wickedness,  aud  the  dreadt'ol  length*  to  wliii^ 
the  guilty  minions  of  a  Court  will  go,  to  obtadn  their  uuhallowwl 
deaires.  Bred  up  under  a  tender  mother's  eye,  in  my  youth  X 
knew  no  guile,  and  therefore  suspected  none ;  my  heart  WM 
formed  by  Nature  for  generous  confidence  and  sympathisiag  lovej 
unpractised  in  the  ways  of  deception  myself,  how  ci>uid  I  think  tiurt 
there  were  beings  base  enough  to  spread  their  snares,  like  spider** 
webs,  and  watch,  with  ^eedy  eyes,  for  au  op|>ortiiBity  of  pouacmg 
Uj)on  their  prey  ? — Yet  by  such,  ftlas  I  was  I  beset  as  »oon  an  i 
reached  this  boasted  land  of  freedom  :  an<l  before  I  c*en  had  aa 
opportunity  of  making  myself  acquaiAted  with  the  ordinary  cusiMiia 
of  the!  country,  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slonckr  wa*  Iniajr  iO 
"  filchirtg  from  me  my  gootl  rtame."  Little,  indeed,  (M  I  suiipoM 
thiat,  in  this  generous  land,  the  real  faiiing*  of  a  frlfc»w-cre«li»f» 
^tehl   be  pi^opAgatod  with  avidity— how  thru,   coold    I   be  pt^ 
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pared  to  defend  myself  from  unfounded  calumnies !  I  had  not  then 
learnt  that, — 

"  On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly, 
While  virtaons  actions  are  but  bom  and  die." 

Little  did  I  suspect  that  the  fearlessness  of  innocence  would  ever  be 
constructed  into  unfeminine  boldness ;  little  did  I  imagine,  that  chari- 
table actions  could  not  be  peforraed  without  some  secret,  guilty  mo- 
tive being  'attributed  to  them  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  doomed 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  party,  and  have  every  action  of  my  life  pub- 
licly discussed,  and  praised  or  censured,  as  best  suited  the  views  and 
interests  of  opposite  factions.  How  then,  could  I,  a  stranger  and  a 
female,  guard  against  the  poisoned  shafts  of  calumny,  when  neither 
strength,  dexterity,  nor  the  most  cautious  prudence  can  enable  a  man 
to  protect  himself,  if  so  assailed  ?  Had  I  knovm  my  secret  enemies, 
perhaps  I  might  have  avoided  them,  and  exposed  their  wiles  !  but  I 
was  surrounded  and  flattered  by  them,  and  taught  to  confide  in  them 
as  my  most  devoted  friends  ! 

It  was  my  peculiar  misfortune  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  to  possess ; 
had  I  exchanged  my  natural  candour,  openness,  and  love  of  innocent 
pastimes  for  formal  reserve,  courtly  etiquette,  and  dissimulation, 
those  actions  which  resulted  from  an  exuberance  of  sensibility,  would 
never  have  appeared  ;  and  the  malignant  would  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunitv  of  torturing  them  into  what  they  first  termed  levities,  but 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of  indiscretions;  and 
at  length  were  called  criminal  indulgences! — till  I  was  in  the  end 
denounced  as  a  traitor  to  my  Sovereign,  and  faithless  to  my  husband's 
bed! 

Great,  howeve*,  as  my  wrongs  are;  mercilessly  as  I  have  been  per- 
secuted ;  held  up  as  I  still  am  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  I 
forbear  to  recriminate  ;  and  would  be  content,  were  merely  my  own 
happiness  concerned,  to  quit  this  world  of  sorrow  without  giving  ut- 
terance to  one  word  of  reproach,  gladly  consigning  the  recollection 
of  all  my  injuries  to  oblivion.  But,  oh,  ray  husband  !  when  I  reflect 
oh  the  depth  of  miseiy  in  which  I  have  been  plunged,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  innocent  employments  of  my  youth,  or  the  high  expecta- 
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tions  I  formed  of  happiness  in  becoming  the  wife  of  an  enlifhtened 
and  accomplished  Prince — when  my  mind  reverts  to  that  distreMing 
moment,  when  the  dear  child  of  my  bosom  was  unfeeUngly  torn  from 
a  mother's  arms — when  I  looked  back  at  the  many  foul  attempts 
which  were  made  to  rob  me  of  my  honour  and  stab  my  peace  oi 
mind,  till,  dreading  a  foe  in  every  countenance,  I  fled  the  country 
where  I  ought  to  have  found  friends  and  protectors,  and  sought  an 
asylum  among  strangers — when,  although  seas  divided  me  from  my 
persecutors,  their  rancorous  hate  pursued  me,  and,  encoinpassed  by 
spies,  I  was  hunted  and  ensnared  even  in  my  exile — when  the  last 
hope  of  a  disconsolate  mother  was  bereft  me,  and  I  bowed  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  loss  of  HER,  whose  life  and  hap- 
piness was  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own — when  foreign  Courts  were 
base  enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  my  enemies,  and  treat  a  defenc»-l*>-rf 
and  unoffending  woman  with  every  species  of  indignity — ^whes  ikt 
prayers  of  the  Church  wf  I  me,  and  the  underlings 

blasphemously  declared ,  litar  shoulrl   not  »,r  poh 

the  name  of  their  Queen — oh!  when. all  these  I  -....  Heart- 

rending recollections  |.  oss  or  ..j  .amd,  that  spirit  of  fortitude, 
which  has  hitherto  sustained  me,  sinks  under  the  mighty  lo«d  ; 
my  blood  runs  cold  with  horror ;  and  I  feel  that  the  hour  fast 
approaches  when  death  must  close  my  eyes,  and  put  a  period  to  my 
earthly  sufferings. 

My  gracious  Sovereign  !  it  is  the  guilty  mind  alone  that  ea« 
dread  the  approach  of  the  last  hour.  The  martyr  in  a  righteous 
cause  smiles  at  the  engines  of  torture,  and  joyfully  hails  the  mo- 
ment that  frees  him  from  his  persecutors ;  yet,  with  his  dying  lips, 
he  prays  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  and,  as  he  expires,  imitttlct 
the  language  of  Him  who  died  to  atone  for  our  transgrcMiOBs : 
"  Father !  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Yea, 
indeed,  I  feel  that  I  can  quit  the  scene  of  such  countless  woe 
without  regret— nay,  with  calm  tranquUity  and  delight ;  aod  •• 
regards  myself, 

"  Cast  not  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind." 

And  when  my  soul  takes  her  flight  to  the  mansions  o(  .  frrnsl 
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t>lis,^,  I  ji^H  f(^ven%  pray,  that  mercy  may  be  extended  to  those 
lii(|;o  ]^tt£^  p><]tt,hpw  to  ghow  mercy  to  me.     For 

^'  Of  alMhe  paths  which  lead  to  hxunan  bliss, 
The  most  secure  and  grateful  to  our  steps 
With  mercy  and  humanity  is  marked. — 
And  how  much  brighter  is  the  wreath  of  glorj', 
When  intens'ove  with  clemency  and  justice?" 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world ; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  despise  the  pablic  voice,  or  to  disregard  tho 
general  feeling ;  but  I  scorn  hypocrisy,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
thought  better  thaii  I  iam';  nor  would  I,  even  now,  humbled  and  d6- 
gTfi'  '  ~-  T  Ti}-»y  appear  in  the  estimation  of  my  enemies,  do  an  act 
det  o  trut;  ,  hr  v^.  .  and  justice,  were  it  possible  that  by  so 

■dcing-  f  should  g  cilth  of  an  empire,  or  be  put  in  possession 

of  f"  3  so  urgently,  but  fruitlessly,  demanded 

Ala&!  alas  !  how  can  I  hope  to  make  known  to  you  the  secret 
cause  of  our  mutual  troubles,  if  an  interview  be  not  granted  ?  ho%v 
can  I  expect  to  convince  you,  who  have  so  often  shown  that  you  are 
not  open  to  conviction  ?  Yet,  with  the  proofs  I  now  possessj'I 
should  do  even  your  Majesty  an  injustice,  were  I  not  to  attempt  to 
disclose  those  facts,  which  no  other  human  being  will  ever  dare  to 
disclose.  M^  mind  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  nothing  that 
can  now  happen  can  possibly  destroy  my  inward  serenity.  Allow 
me,  then,  the  gratification  of  pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  (for 
some  consolation  I  can  administer)  into  that  bosom,  which,  at  times, 
must  be  a  prey  to  anguish  '. 

Should,  however,  my  prayers  and  intreaties  prove  of  no  avail — 
should  insult  be  added  to  .......  and  fresh  calumnies  be  heapc  d 

on  my  guiltless  hetid,— i^h,  may  I  still  preserve  my  reason,  and,  with 
Christian  resignation  learn  to  submit  with  patience  to  my  fate!  'I 
have  no  selfish  views  to  gratify ;  no  ambitious  motives  stimulate  my 
actions  : — my  whole  life  bears  evidence,  that  neither  pride  nor  vai  i- 
glory  lurks  within  me ;  but  I  have  a  tender  regard  for  the  honour  of 
^h.e.tlouse  of  Brunswick,  and  with  my  latest  breath  shall  I  declare, 
■Jiat  I  never  sullied  that  honour,  so  gloriously  maintained  by  the  blot  d 
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>f  my  dearest  kindred !  And  ^1^  it  U^n  ,be  credited,  that  I  couU 
itoop  to  degrade  the  noble  and  generous  English  ?  (for  they  hare,  ui 
ipite  of  power  and  oppression,  voluntarily  testified  their  love  for  me.) 
[!an  it  be  believed,  that  a  Queen,  who  saw  she  reigned  in  the  hearii 
>f  her  people,  would,  by  her  own  act,  forfeit  their  good  opinion  of 
icr  ?  Can  the  most  sceptical  of  the  human  race  (not  previously  boot 
•n  my  destruction,)  in  their  conscience  believe,  that,  if  guilty  of  the 
rimes  laid  to  my  charge,  I  would  rush,  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  (o 
onfront  my  accusers,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  my  degradation 
i^as  the  high  road  to  favour? — Such  a  doctrine  is  irreconcileable  with 
:ommcn  sense,  and  repugnant  to  human  feelings. 

And  here  allow  me,  my  Liege,  to  pay  that  gratefal  homage,  which 
.  so  truly  feel,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  Nation  ;  nor  think  that, 
rhen  I  thus  commemorate  their  generosity  and  attachment,  I  mean 
ny  disrespect  to  their  Sovereign.  The  people  of  England  are,  in- 
leed,  a  loyal  people;  and  their  generous  ardour  in  endeavouring  to 
escue  a  female  from  oppression,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
xalted  notions  of  loyalty  and  chivalric  honour.  May  your  Miyeaty 
ong  reign  in  their  hearts,  and  may  the  state  be  guided  by  such 
:ounsels  as  shall  best  contribute  to  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of 
hose  over  whom  you  reign  ! 

I  shall  pass  over  with  a  sigh  the  cruel  repulse  I  met  with  on  that 
gorgeous  day  which  saw  you  crowned,  because  my  wish  is  not  tt> 
:ast  the  slightest  reproach ;  but  I  feel  it  a  sacred  duty,  before  I  lay 
(own  my  pen,  to  declare,  that  in  that  act  I  was  guided  by  no  advice 
opposite  to  my  own  inclinations ;  and  it  equally  behoves  me  to  de« 
:lare,  that,  although  I  held  in  the  highest  estimation  the  opinioas  of 
hose  devoted  friends  who  have  adhered  to  their  persecuted  Queea, 
'  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,"  yet  I  have  actod  all 
ilong  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and  am  alone  ac- 
;ountable  for  every  step  I  have  taken.     Should  this  letter,  cooUary 

0  my  expectation,  ever  be  seen  by  the  public,  it  will  doubtless  meet 
urith  the  animadversions  of  those  enemies,  whom  nothing  short  of  my 
leath  will  satisfy  ;  for  I  have  long  since  found,  that,  to  ttich  malif- 
lant  beings,  were  my  conduct  prored  to  be 

1  -  *'  Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  cardled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow," 

iill  they  would  discover  spots  of  the  deadliest  hue,  and  strirt,  with 
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renewed  virulence,  to  blacken  my  reputation.  But,  although  the 
neither  feel  compunction  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  me,  nor  pit 
for  my  woes,  I  freely  forgive  them ;  well  knowing  that  a  day  « 
retribution  must  overtake  them ;  and  that,  however  they  may  no- 
triumph  over  my  misfortunes,  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  integrit 
and  innocence,  nor  interpose  between  me  and  the  righteous  Judge  < 
Heaven ! 

CAROLINE  RJ 
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,  ,    THK  END. 
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